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TIJAAS,  Joseph,  bom  Jan.  80,  1847,  at  Dart- 
^^  ford ;  began  his  career  as  a  chorister  at 
Rochester  Cathedral,  and  was  taught  singing  by 
J.  L.  Hopkins,  the  organist,  and  later  by  Mme. 
Bodda-Pyne.  He  was  for  some  time  a  clerk  in 
Chatham  dockyard,  but  went  to  Milan  in  1869, 
and  studied  under  San  Giovanni.  He  made  his 
d^but  atone  of  Leslie's  concerts,  Feb.  26, 1871, 
and  sang  '  Annabell  Lee '  in  the  place  of  Sims 
Reeves,  with  great  success,  '  inasmuch  as  he  was 
not  only  compelled  by  unanimous  desire  to  repeat 
it,  but  there  was  a  strong  attempt  to  induce  him 
to  sing  it  a  third  time,  which,  however,  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  resist.'  He  played  the  hero 
in  '  Babil  and  Byou '  at  Covent  Garden,  August 
29,  1872  ;  he  then  went  to  America,  and  played 
in  Miss  Kellogg's  English  Opera  Company.  He 
reappeared  in  England  at  the  Adelphi  under  Carl 
Rosa,  as  Gontran  on  the  production  of  Brull's 
*  Golden  Cross,'  March  2,  1878,  and  was  engaged 
by  Rosa  for  three  years  as  his  principal  tenor 
both  at  Her  Majesty's  and  in  the  provinces.  His 
principal  parts  were  Rienzi  on  its  production  at 
Her  Majesty's,  Jan.  27,  1879  ;  Raoul,  Feb.  12, 

1879  ;  Wilhelm  Meister  on  the  production  in 
English  of  'Mignon,'  Jan.  12,  1880  ;  Radam^ 
on  the  production  in  English  of  '  Ai'da,'  Feb.  19, 

1880  ;  also  Faust,  Thaddeus,  Don  C^sar,  etc. 
He  played  at  Her  Miyesty's  in  Italian  in  1880, 
and  at  Covent  Garden  (as  Lohengrin)  in  1888. 
He  played  under  Rosa  at  Drury  Lane  in  1888- 
1885,  his  new  parts  being  Edgar  of  Ravenswood, 
April  19,  1884,  and  the  Chevalier  des  Grieuz 
on  production  in  London  of  Massenet's  'Manon,' 
May  7,1886.  He  was  very  popular  on  the  stage, 
on  account  of  his  very  fine  voice,  which  was 
said  to  resemble  Giuglini's  in  character,  rather 
than  for  his  dramatic  gift,  since  he  was  a  very 
indifferent  actor.  He  was  equally  popular  in 
the  concert-room,  where  he  appeared  first  at  the 
Sacred  Harmonic,  in  the  'Messiah,'  April  4, 1879, 
and  at  the  Philharmonic,  May  21,  1879.  He 
sang  at  all  the  principal  concerts,  and  at  the 
various  Handel  and  provincial  festivals.  He 
sang  also  in  Paris  at  Pasdeloup's  concerts,  April 
6,  1884,  and  at  Brussels  at  the  Bach  and  Handel 
Festival  of  1886.  His  last  important  engage- 
ment was  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1886, 

'  where  he  sang  in  Dvorak's  *  Spectre's  Bride,' 

VOL.  ni  *^ 


August  27,  and  Stanford's  'Three  Holy  Children, ' 
August  28,  on  the  production  of  those  works. 
At  the  Noru'ich  Festival  of  the  previous  year  he 
had  introduced  'Apollo's  Invocation,'  a  scena 
written  for  him  by  Massenet  He  died  in  London , 
Jan.  16,  1886,  from  a  complication  of  disorders, 
rheumatic  fever,  bronchitis,  and  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  brought  on  from  a  cold  taken  while  fishing. 
He  was  buried  in  West  Hampstead  Cemetery. 
Maas's  'greatest  triumphs  were  gained  in  the 
concert -room  rather  than  on  the  stage.  For 
several  years  he  has  stood  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  tenor  singers,  not  only  by  reason  of  his  mag- 
nificent voice,  but  of  his  thoroughly  finished  and 
artistic  style.  .  .  .  By  his  amiable  personal 
character  the  deceased  artist  won  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his 
friendship.'^  A  'Maas  Memorial  Prize'  was 
established  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  a.  c. 

MAATSCHAPPIJ  TOT  BEVORDERING 
DER  TOONKUNST.  See  Vereenigino  Voor 
Noord-Nedeklands  Muziekoeschieoenis. 

MABELLINI,  Teodulo,  bom  at  Pistoia, 
April  2,  1817,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Istituto 
Reale  Musicale  in  Florence,  and  when  he  was 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  his  opera,  '  Matilda 
di  Toledo,*  was  given  at  Florence  (1836),  with 
the  result  that  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  II. 
gave  the  composer  funds  to  study  under  Mer- 
cadante  at  Novara.  His  second  opera,  'Rolla,' 
was  given  at  Turin  in  1840  vdth.  great  success. 
Mabellini  settled  in  Florence  in  1848,  becoming 
conductor  of  the  Societii  Filarmonica,  and 
eventually  court  maestro  di  cappella  and  con- 
ductor at  the  Pergola  (from  1848) ;  from  1869 
to  1887  he  was  professor  in  his  old  school,  and 
his  death  took  place  in  Florence,  March  10, 
1897.  His  other  operas  were :  'Ginevra  degli 
Almieri*  (Turin,  1841),  'II  Conte  di  Savagna' 
(Florence,  1848),  'I  Veneziani  a  Constantino- 
poli'  (Rome,  1844),  'Maria  di  Francia'  (Flor- 
ence, 1846),  'II  Venturiero  *  (with  L.  Giordani, 
Leghorn,  1851),  '  Baldassare '  (Florence,  1852), 
'Fiammetta'  (Florence,  1867).  Two  oratorios, 
'Eudossia  e  Paolo'  and  'L' Ultimo  Giorno  di 
Gerusalemme,*  the  cantatas,  *La  Caccia,'  'II 
Ritorno,'  'Elegiaca,'  'Rafaele  Sanzio,*  'Lo 
Spirito  di  Dante,'  are  among  his  more  important 

1  Athtntnim.  Jan.  S3. 1888. 
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works,  as  well  as  a  great  quantity  of  church 
music.     (Baker  and  Riemann's  Dictionaries.) 

MACBETH.  1.  Tragedy  in  three  acts ;  words 
by  Rouget  de  I'lsle  and  Hix,  music  by  Chelard. 
Produced  at  the  Academic,  Paris,  June  29,  1827, 
without  success.  In  London,  King's  Theatre, 
July  4,  1882. 

2.  Opera  in  four  acts  ;  libretto  by  Piave,  music 
by  Verdi  Produced  at  the  Pergola,  Florence, 
March  17,  1847  ;  at  Paris,  with  alterations,  at 
the  Theatre  Lyrique,  April  21,  1865. 

8.  An  overture  for  orchestra  in  B  minor,  by 
Spohr(op.  75). 

4.  The  first  act  of  an  opera,  *  Macbeth,'  was 
published  by  von  Collin  in  1809  ;  and  sketches 
by  Beethoven  for  the  overture  (D  minor,  6-8)  and 
first  chorus  therein,  are  given  by  Nottebohm 
in  Miu,  WochmblaU,  1879,  No.  10.  g. 

MACBETH,  Music  to.  Three  musicians,  of 
varied  eminence,  have  successively  composed 
music  for  Sir  William  Davenant's  additions  to — 
rather  than  alterations  of — Shakespeare's  tragedy 
of  Macbeth.  Sir  William  designed  to  increase 
its  attractions  for  the  public  by  combining  with 
it  music,  improved  scenery,  and  stage-machinery. 
He  died  before  he  could  bring  his  experiment 
into  practice  ;  but  it  was  carried  out  by  his  widow 
and  son,  at  the  new  theatra  in  Dorset  Gaixlen 
in  1672.  Downes,  who  was  then,  and  for  many 
years  after,  the  prompter  of  the  theatre,  took 
advantage  of  the  information  he  acquired  through 
his  position,  to  wiite  a  book,  called  Rosdus 
AnglicanuSj  or  an  Historical  Beview  of  the  Stage 
(12mo,  1708).  In  this  he  says  :  *  The  tragedy 
oiMachethf  altered  by  Sir  William  Davenant, 
being  dressed  in  all  its  finery,  as  new  clothes, 
new  scenes,  machines,  as  flying  for  the  witches, 
with  all  the  singing  and  dancing  in  it,  the  first 
composed  by  Mr.  Lock,  the  other  by  Mr,  Chan- 
nell  and  Mr.  Priest,  it  being  all  excellently  per- 
formed, being  in  the  nature  of  an  Opera,  it 
recompensed  double  the  expenses  ;  it  proves  still 
a  lasting  play.' 

Downes  is  the  only  contemporary  authority 
who  refers  to  the  authorship ;  but  the  Hon. 
Roger  North,  an  accomplished  musician,  remarks 
generally,  'in  music,  Matthew  Locke  had  a 
robust  vein,'  a  criticism  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  music  in  *  Macbeth. '  Immediately  after 
'  Macbeth,'  Matthew  Locke  composed  the  instru- 
mental music  for  Shakespeare's  *Temi)est,'  pro- 
duced in  1673  ;  also  the  vocal  music  for  Shad- 
well's  *  Psyche'  in  Feb.  1673-74.  These  were 
published  by  him  in  1675  ;  but  music  for  witches 
was  not  well  suited  for  private  use,  and  the 
Macbeth  music  remained  in  manuscript  until 
after  his  death  in  1677.  These  three  are  Locke's 
only  known  productions  for  the  theatre,  and  they 
were  all  |>arodied  by  a  contemporary,  one  Thomas 
Duffett.  The  parody  uix)n  *  Macbeth '  is  *  An  Epi- 
logue spoken  by  Heccate  and  the  three  witches, 
according  to  the  famous  Modeof  Macbeth,  'printed 
with  a  farce  called  'The  Empress  of  Morocco,' 


4to,  1674.  That  upon  '  The  Tempest'  is  entitled 
'  The  Mock  Tempest, '  4to,  1675  ;  and  that  upon 
'  Psyche'  is  called'  PsycheDebauch'd,'4to,  1678. 
Stage  i^arodies  are  only  written  and  accepted  upon 
works  that  have  been  successful,  and  although 
the  music  in  'Macbeth'  was  ill  adapted  for 
private  use,  owing  to  its  subject,  that  of  Psyche ' 
had  a  long-continued  and  widely  spread  popu- 
larity. Two  of  the  vocal  pieces,  '  The  delights 
of  the  bottle '  and  *  All  joy  to  fair  Psyche,'  were 
lengthened  into  penny  ballads,  to  be  sung  in  the 
streets,  and  several  other  ballads  which  were 
written  to  the  tune  of  the  first  are  still  extant — 
such  as  *  The  Prodigal  Son,' '  The  Wine  Cooper's 
Delight,'  etc.  Matthew  Locke's  robust  vein  is 
equally  characterised  in  these  airs.  (See  Popu- 
lar Music  of  the  Olden  Time  (orig.  ed.),  ii. 
498-501.) 

The  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  why 
modern  musicians  should  have  doubted  Matthew 
Locke's  authorship  of  the  music  in  'Macbeth '  is 
that  a  manuscript  score  of  it  exists  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Henry  Purcell.  His  autograph  seems 
to  have  been  tolerably  well  ascertained.  First, 
Dr.  Philip  Hayes  recorded  his  judgment  by 
writing  on  the  manuscript  '  Purcell 's  score  of 
y*'  music  in  Macbeth,  also  the  score  from  whence 
it  was  printed  under  Mat.  Lock's  name. '  1 1  may 
be  conceded  that  the  score  is  in  Purcell's  hand- 
writing, and  that  it  is  the  one  from  which  Dr. 
Boyce  had  then  printed  the  music  for  the  first 
time,  assigning  its  composition  to  Mat  Locke. 
The  present  possessor  of  this  MS.  is  Dr.W.  H. 
Cumniings,  one  of  the  most  careful  of  antiquaries, 
as  well  as  one  intimately  acquainted  with  Pur- 
cell's style,  and  with  his  numerous  works.  The 
means  of  judging  equally  well  of  Locke's  music 
for  the  theatre,  are  not  to  be  had,  for  want  of 
examples,  especially  if  '  Macbeth '  is  to  be  de- 
ducted from  them.  But  there  remains  the 
inexorable  logic  of  dates  to  prove  that,  although 
the  manuscript  be  in  Purcell's  handwriting,  he 
could  not  have  been  the  composer  of  a  work 
which  was  produced  on  the  stage  when  he  was 
only  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Henry  Purcell  was 
born  in  1668,  and  died  in  Nov.  1695,  aged 
thirty-seven.  A  sufiicient  reason  for  Purcell's 
having  made  a  transcript  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  called  upon  to  write  music 
of  a  somewhat  similar  character  to  that  in 
'  Macbeth , '  for  the  sorceress  in '  Dido  and  -Sneas, ' 
with  '  choral  responses  and  wild  laughter  of  the 
infernal  spirits.'  There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  conventionality,  but  not  amounting  to  plagi- 
arism, in  the  treatment  of  demoniacal  music. 
Tliis  has  been  remarked  in  the  music  to  Middle- 
ton's  play  of  'The  Witch,'  in  Eccles's  music 
to  'Macbeth'  and  in  Purcell's  own  music  to 
'Dido  and  iEneas.'  Of  the  kst,  G.  Hogarth 
says :  '  The  little  duet  in  this  scene,  between 
two  of  the  witches,  "  But  ere  we  this  perfonn," 
is  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity  of  contrivance, 
and  easy  flow  of  melody  ;  and  the  full  chorus 
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which  follows,  and  concludes  the  scene,  has  the 
broad  simplicity  of  Matthew  Locke  *  {Memoirs 
of  the  Musical  Draina.,  i.  151)^  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins states  that  Purcell  wrote  the  music  to  '  Dido 
and  i£neas'  *at  the  age  of  nineteen,'  and  that 
he  composed  it  for  the  Mr.  Josias  Priest,  who 
was  concerned  in  the  production  of  *  Macbeth  * 
with  Locke.  But  Sir  John  was  mistaken  as  to 
Pui*cell's  age,  and  as  to  '  Dido  and  ^neas '  having 
been  performed  at  Priest's  house  in  Leicester 
Fields.  [The  latest  evidence  is  in  favour  of  some 
date  between  1688  and  1690.  See  Ptrcell.] 
The  study  of  sacred  and  of  chamber  music  had 
so  predominated  in  Purcell's  musical  education, 
that  with  all  his  genius,  when  first  writing  for 
the  stage,  he  would  naturally  desire  a  dramatic 
model  to  improve  upon.  This  was  easily  to  be 
obtained  through  Mr.  Priest,  whose  connection 
^vith  the  theatre  would  enable  him  to  borrow 
Locke's  score  to  be  copied.  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings 
submitted  the  'Macbeth'  MS.  to  Mr.  Netherclift, 
the  well-known  expert,  *  who  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  had  a  certain  boyish  resemblance 
to  facsimiles  of  Purcell's  after-writings,  but  not 
sufficient  of  itself  for  him  to  form  a  decided 
judgment  as  to  the  identity  of  authorship. '  This 

*  boyish  resemblance'  is  precisely  what  might 
have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances 
above  detailed.  Every  young  composer  requires 
some  model  to  start  upon,  just  as  the  early  works 
of  Beethoven  remind  us  of  his  model,  Mozart. 

Eccles's  music  for  *  Macbeth '  is  to  be  found 
in  score  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS. 
No.  12,219).  It  was  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  in  1696.  As  this  was  the  year 
after  Purcell's  death,  the  date  disposes  of  the 
myth  of  Purcell's  having  had  any  hand  in  after- 
improving  it.  As  Eccles's  music  is  not  the 
music  of  '  Macbeth,'  it  must  stand  or  fall  upon 
its  own  merits.  It  was  much  admired  by  W. 
Linley,  who  edited  *  Dramatic  Songs '  in,  or 
for,  Shakespeare's  plays  ;  but  in  the  more  trust- 
worthy judgment  of  Dr.  Cummings,  Mt  abounds 
in  wearisome  and  uninteresting  imitative 
phrases ' ;  and  again  the  same  authority  says, 

*  Eccles  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the 
music  accredited  to  Locke ;  the  former  is  so 
extremely  laboured  and  diffuse,  the  latter  so 
much  more  dramatic  and  effective  in  its  con- 
ciseness and  simplicity'  {Concordia^  Nov.  27, 
1875). 

(See  also  Musical  Times,  1882,  p.  259,  where 
Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings  states  the  arguments  which 
have  brought  him  to  the  belief  tliat  the  *  Macbeth ' 
Music  is  by  Purcell.) 

Of  Richard  Leveridge's  claim,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  he  composed  new  music  for  the  2nd 
act  of  *  Macbeth*  in  or  about  1708.  It  has 
since  passed  completely  into  oblivion,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  say  anything  more  about  it.  w.  c. 

MACBETH,  Allan,  bom  in  Greenock, 
March  13,  1856,  received  his  musical  education 
chiefly   in  Germany,  studying  at  the  Leipzig 


Conservatorium  under  F.  Bichter,  Jadassohn, 
and  Beinecke  in  1875-76.  In  1880  he  was 
appointed  conductor  to  the  Glasgow  Choral 
Union,  but  resigned  the  post  in  1887.  He  has 
been  organist  of  various  churches  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  being  appointed  to  St.  George's- 
in  -  the  -  Fields  Established  Church  in  1884. 
He  was  appointed  principal  of  the  music  school 
connected  with  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum  in  1890. 
Mr.  Macbeth,  in  spite  of  much  occupation  of 
his  time  in  teaching  (pianoforte  and  singing), 
has  found  leisure  for  composition,  for  which  he 
has  a  decided  gift  He  has  written  a  number 
of  pleasing  pianoforte  pieces,  besides  two  or 
three  orcliestnd  movements  played  at  the  Choral 
Union  Concerts,  and  since  transcribed  for  piano. 
As  a  song -writer,  Mr.  Macbeth  has  generally 
been  very  successful,  and  he  has  besides  ably 
an'anged  for  voices  several  Scots  melodies,  as 
well  as  written  some  original  part-songs.  [His 
cantata,  *The  Land  of  Glory,*  won  a  prize 
given  by  the  Glasgow  Society  of  Musicians, 
and  was  performed  in  1890.  Some  other 
cantatas,  short  orchestral  pieces,  and  chamber 
music,  are  among  his  works,  as  well  as  in- 
cidental music  to  a  play  *  Bruce  (Lord  of  the 
Isles).']  He  has  an  ojieretta  in  MS.,  'The 
Duke's  Doctor.'  w.  h*- 

MacCARTHY,  Matjd,  violinist,  was  bom 
on  July  4,  1884,  at  Clonmel,  Ireland.  She 
showed  musical  proclivities  at  a  very  early  age, 
but  was  not  sent  to  a  musical  college,  her 
parents  preferring  to  place  her  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Se&or  Arbos.  With  him  she  studied 
from  the  age  of  eight  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
made  her  d^but  in  London  in  1894,  after  which 
followed  two  years  of  further  study  uninter- 
mpted  by  a  single  public  ])erformance.  Tims 
leisure  was  always  allowed  to  her  for  the 
maturing  of  her  musical  gifts,  and  a  style 
formed  from  which  the  note  of  feverish  effort 
ia  absent,  and  which  therefore  lends  itself  well 
to  the  interpretation  of  classical  compositions. 
She  plays  practically  the  whole  violin  reper- 
toire, including  the  concertos  of  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  and  Tchaikovsky,  and  has  performed 
frequently  since  1896  at  the  principal  orchestral 
concerts  in  London,  at  the  Satuniay  Concerts 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  (during  her  American 
tour)  yrith  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  etc  Her 
hand  is  so  small  that  her  violins  have  to  be 
specially  mounted  for  her,  but  she  shows  no 
want  of  power  or  of  technical  mastery.  She  for- 
merly played  upon  a  Peter  Guaraeri  violin,  but 
at  present  uses  a  Nicolo  Gagliano.       w.  w.  c. 

MacCUNN,  Hamish,  son  of  James  Mac- 
Cunn,  shipowner,  of  Greenock,  born  there, 
March  22,  1868,  showed  an  early  aptitude  for 
music,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  in  1883,  won  a  scholarship  for  com- 
position. He  was  a  pupil  there  of  Sir  Hubert 
Parry,  and  resigned  his  scholarship  in  1886. 
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An  overture  (see  below)  was  given  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  Oct.  1885,  but  it  was  not  until  1887 
that  his  name  became  widely  known,  from  the 
success  of  his  overture,  *  Land  of  the  Mountain 
and  Flood,'  produced  at  the  same  place.  It 
was  at  once  evident  that  the  young  composer 
had  a  strongly  individual  note  of  his  own,  and 
in  quick  succession  other  orchestral  works  were 
brought  fonjv'ard,  for  the  most  i>art  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  his  first  cantata,  'Lord  Ullin's 
Daughter,'  was  given  on  Feb.  18,  1888.  In 
that  year  he  was  commissioned  to  write  a 
cantata  for  the  Glasgow  Choral  Union ;  this 
was  'The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  given  at 
Glasgow,  Dec.  18,  1888,  and  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Feb.  16,  1889.  *  Bonny  Kilmeny  '  had 
been  given  at  one  of  Paterson's  concerts  in  Edin- 
burgh three  days  before ;  and  in  1888  he  was 
appointed  a  professor  at  the  Royal  College,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  1894.  A  series  of 
orchestral  concerts  was  given  in  the  same  year  in 
the  studio  of  John  Pettie,  R.  A.,  whose  daughter 
he  married  in  1889.  In  1894  his  opera,  '  Jeanie 
Deans,'  was  produced  by  the  Royal  Carl  Rosa 
Company  in  Edinburgh,  and  performed  in 
London  by  the  same  company,  after  much 
success  throughout  the  provinces,  on  Jan.  22, 
1896.  He  was  for  some  years  connected  with 
this  company  as  conductor,  and  has  had  much 
experience  in  operatic  and  other  conducting. 
He  directed  the  production  in  English  of  many 
of  the  later  works  of  Wagner,  including  'Tristan ' 
and  'Siegfried,'  as  well  as  the  stock  rcpertoiy. 
After  the  death  of  Sullivan,  during  the  last 
seasons  of  the  Savoy  Theatre  as  a  home  of 
English  light  opera,  he  conducted  the  run  of 
'Merrie  England'  and  'A  Princess  of  Ken- 
sington.' Since  the  dispersal  of  the  company, 
he  has  conducted  various  musical  comedies 
and  similar  things.  His  compositions  show  a 
strongly  national  colouring,  and  certain  sides 
of  Scottish  music,  particularly  those  which  deal 
with  the  more  intimate  and  tender  emotions, 
had  scarcely  been  brought  into  the  world  of 
artistic  or  'composed'  music  until  his  time. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works : — 

0PBBA8,  etc. 

'Jeanie  Deftiis '  (libretto  by  JoMph  Beanett),  In  four  acta.  Lyoeam 
Theatre,  Bdiuburgh.  Nov.  18.  18M. 

'Dlarmid':  Oraad  opera  in  four  act*,  libretto  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  (them  Alarquia  of  Lome).  Corent  Garden  Theatre,  Oct.  23. 
18^.  Thle  i«  uudentood  to  be  part  of  a  projected  trilogy,  the  rest 
of  which  hu  not  yet  eeen  the  light. 

'  The  Maaque  of  War  and  Peace '  (libretto  by  Loula  N.  Plarker^ 


given  at  a  aliigle  apecial  performanoe  for  the  benefit  of  the  House- 
hold Tnwpa,  UerMaJesty'B  Theatre.  Feb.  13. 19G0. 

'The  Oolden  Oirl,'  moaioal  comedy,  written  by  Captain  Baall 
Hood ;  produood  at  the  Prince  of  Walea'a  Theatre,  Birmingham, 
Augoat  5, 1905  (not  yet  performed  in  London). 

CANTATAS,  BALLADS,  etc.  (for  Choir  and  Orcheatra). 

'  Lord  miin'a  Daughter.'  CryaUl  PaUoe.  Feb.  18. 1888. 

'The  Lay  of  the  Laat  Minatrel.'  with aoli.  Olaagow  Choral  Union, 
Dec.  18. 1888 ;  CryaUl  Ptilace,  Feb.  16. 1889. 

'Bonny  Kilmeny.'  with  aolt,  Pateraon'a  Conoerta.  Edinburgh, 
Dec.  15. 1888.  and  at  the  Cryatal  Palace,  March  8. 1889. 

'The  Cameronian'a  Dream,'  with  baritone  aolo.  Pateraon'a  Con* 
cert«.  Edinburgh.  Jan.  37. 1890;  Cryatal  Palace.  Dec.  (1, 1800. 

'Queen  Hynde  of  Coledon.'  with  aoli,  Olaagow  Choml  Union, 
Jan.  28. 189'2;  Cryatal  Palace.  March  9. 1892. 

'The  Death  of  Piarey  Bead,'  for  male  chorua  and  orohaatra,  not 
yet  performed. 

"The  Wreck  of  the  Heaperua.'  produced  with  picturial  iUuatta- 
tiona  at  the  Coliaeum  Theatre,  Auguat  28, 1909. 


OBCHBST&AL  OVE&TUBES,  etc, 

'  Cior  Mhor,'  Cryatal  Palace.  Oct.  27. 1889. 

'  The  UkuA  Ot  the  Mountain  and  Flood.'  Cryatal  P^aee.  Nor.  B.  1887. 

'The Ship o'  the  Fiend.'  Heuachel  Concert*,  Feb.  21. 1888;  Cmtal 
Rdaee.  April  31. 1888. 

'  The  Dowie  Dwia  o'  Yarrow,'  Crystal  Pblace.  Oct  IS,  1888. 

'Highland  Memoriea,'  three  deecriptire  pieoea.  CtT*tal  Palace, 
March  13, 1807.  and  at  the  Philharmonic  on  May  20  of  the  aame  year. 

Theae  overturea.  etc.  were  frequently  played  at  other  conoerta 
boaidea  thoae  mentioned,  and  were  atock  piecea  for  aerenl  yeara. 

Paalm  VI II.,  for  chonu  and  otgan,  waa  performed  at  the  Olaagow 
BxhiblUon  of  1901. 

Nine  part-aonga.  alz  original  pieoea,  'Scotch  Danoea'  for  piano 

)lo,  three  pieoea  for  violonoello  and  piano,  extra  nuinbera  for 

trioua  muaical  oomediaa.  and  about  eighty  aonga.  are  alao  among 


▼arioua 

MacCunn'a  publiahed  worka. 


}  among 
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M 'DONALD,  Malcolm,  a  Scottish  composer 
of  Strathspeys  of  some  note  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  18tli  century.  Little  is  known  of 
his  personal  history  save  that  he  was  associated 
with  the  Gow  family,  and  that  he  lived  (and 
probably  died)  at  Inver,  the  birthplace  of  Niel 
Gow.  A  footnote  in  The  Beauties  of  Niel  Oow 
states  that  he  played  the  violoncello  in  Gow's 
band  at  Edinburgh.  His  published  collections 
of  Strathspey  reels  number  four.  The  first  in 
oblong  folio  was  published  in  1 788 ;  2nd  in  folio, 
circa  1789  ;  3rd  folio,  circa  1792  ;  a  4th  folio, 
circa  1797.  f.  K. 

M 'DONALD,  Peter,  a  Scottish  minister  and 
son  of  one,  born  in  the  Manse  of  Durness  in 
SutherUnd,  N.B.,  April  22,  1729.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Andrews,  and  ordained  minister 
of  Kilmore  in  Argyleshire,  Oct.  12,  1756.  He 
remained  in  this  position  for  sixty-nine  years, 
and  died  Sept.  25,  1824.  He  was  one  of  a 
musical  family,  and  was  a  skilled  performer  on 
the  violin.  He  is  deserving  of  i-emembrance  for 
his  valuable  work  (the  firat  attempt  at  such  a 
gathering),  a '  Collection  of  Highland  Vocal  Airs, ' 
issued  in  Edinburgh  in  1783.  In  his  preface 
he  mentions  that  a  number  of  the  melodies  were 
noted  down  by  his  brother  Joseph  (born  Feb. 
26,  1739,  died  1762),  also  a  clever  musician, 
who  left  Scotland  for  India  in  1760.  Joseph 
was  the  author  of  a  Treatise  07i  the  Theory  of 
the  Scots  Highland  Bagpipe^  which  forms  part 
of  a  work,  a  Collection  of  Bagpipe  Music^  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh  in  1808.  F.  K. 

MacDOWELL,  Edward  Alexander,  Ameri- 
can composer  and  pianist,  born  in  New  York 
City,  Dec.  18,  1861.  He  is  descended  from  & 
Quaker  family  of  Scotch- Irish  extraction  that 
emigrated  to  America  about  the  middle  of  the 
18tli  century.  As  a  boy  he  studied  the  piano- 
forte with  Juan  Buitrago,  a  South  American,  and 
Pablo  Desvernine,  a  Cuban,  and  for  a  brief  space 
with  Teresa  Carreho,  a  native  of  Venezuela. 
The  nationality  of  these  early  teachers  is  recorded 
to  enable  the  curious  to  study  or  s^teculate  on 
the  influences  which,  with  the  varied  training 
received  in  Europe,  may  have  heli)ed  to  shape 
the  artistic  character  of  MacDowell,  who,  though 
entitled  to  rank  with  contemporary  com})08ers 
of  the  higliest  class  irrespective  of  country,  is  yet 
specially  significant  as  a  representative  of  the 
best  that  America  has  produced  in  music.  His 
European  studies  were  varied.  In  1876  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Savard  in  composition,  and 
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Marmontel  in  pianoforte  at  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire. For  three  years  he  remained  under 
French  influences,  then  exchanged  them  for 
German,  going  first  to  Stuttgart  to  Lebert ;  but 
wearying  of  that  teacher's  pedagogic  methods,  in 
less  than  a  month,  he  went  to  Wiesbaden,  where 
he  studied  with  Louis  Ehlert  during  the  summer 
months  of  1882.  In  the  autumn  he  joined  the 
pianoforte  class  of  Earl  Heymann  at  the  Con- 
servatorium,  and  the  class  in  composition  under 
Joachim  Raff,  director  of  the  institution.  The 
admiration  which  he  felt  for  Raffs  music,  and 
the  attachment  which  sprang  up  between  master 
and  pupil  were  among  the  strongest  influences 
which  shaped  his  creative  career,  and  speak  out 
of  much  of  his  music,  especially  the  first  suite 
for  orchestra,  op.  42.  On  Heymann's  departure 
from  the  Conservatorium  MacDowell  was  a 
candidate  for  the  position  vacated  by  him,  but 
failed  of  appointment,  ostensibly  because  of  his 
youthfulness,  probably  because  of  his  adherence 
to  the  romantic  ideals  exemplified  in  Heymann's 
playing.  Thereupon  he  went  to  Darmstadt  as 
chief  teacher  at  the  Conservatorium  there.  The 
duties  were  onerous,  and  the  compensation  inade- 
quate. MacDowell  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
stay  in  Germany  as  a  country  more  congenial  to 
his  artistic  nature  than  his  native  land.  He 
returned  to  Frankfort  as  a  private  teacher.  In 
1882,  at  the  instance  of  Raff,  he  %veut  to  Weimar 
to  visit  Liszt.  He  played  his  first  concerto  for 
that  master  with  D'Albert  at  the  second  piano- 
forte, and  was  invited  to  take  jmvt  in  the  ap- 
proaching meeting  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher 
Musikverein  at  Zurich.  There  he  played  his 
first  Pianoforte  Suite.  Raff  died  shortly  after, 
and  MacDowell  set  up  a  home  in  Wiesbaden, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  com|x>sition  for  four 
years,  that  is,  till  1887.  Then  he  went  to 
America,  settled  in  Boston,  taught  and  gave 
concerts,  producing  his  two  pianoforte  concertos 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston, 
and  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  in  New 
York.  [The  second  concerto  was  played  by  the 
composer  at  the  Fhilhai-monic  Concert,  London, 
on  May  14,  1903.]  In  1896  he  was  called  to 
Columbia  University  in  New  York  to  fill  the 
chair  of  music, — a  new  foundation.  He  re- 
mained professor  at  the  institution  until  January 
1 904,  when  he  resigned  the  post  because  of  a  dis- 
agreement with  the  faculty  touching  the  proiier 
footing  of  music  and  the  fine  arts  in  the  curri- 
culum. For  two  years  he  was  conductor  of  the 
Mendelssohn  GleeClub,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
male  chonises  in  the  United  States.  Princeton 
University  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Mus.Doc.  Mr. 
MacDowell's  career  ended  in  the  spring  of  1905, 
when  overwork  and  insomnia,  the  consequence 
of  morbid  worry  over  disagreeable  experiences, 
brought  on  what  eminent  medical  specialists 
pronounced  to  be  a  hopeless  case  of  cerebral 
collapse. 


When  Mr.  MacDowell  went  to  Boston  he 
gave  a  healthy  impulse  to  American  composition, 
chiefly  through  the  performances  of  his  works 
which  had  been  stimulated  by  his  return  to  his 
native  land,  but  also  by  the  attitude  which  he 
assumed  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
American  composer  by  the  American  public  and 
press.  He  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  their 
segregation  for  the  ])urpose  either  of  laudation 
or  condemnation.  Naturally  this  came  some- 
what easier  to  him  than  to  some  of  his  fellows. 
He  had  grown  artistically  into  man's  estate  in 
Germany,  and  had  won  quite  as  much  recognition 
there  as  he  found  waiting  for  him  in  America 
when  he  returned  thither.  It  deserves  to  be 
said  that  he  found  his  position  upheld  by  the 
majority  of  American  musicians  worthy  of 
association  with  him.  As  a  composer  MacDowell 
is  a  romanticist.  He  believes  in  poetical  sugges- 
tion and  programmatic  titles.  But  a  musical 
cartoonist  he  is  not.  He  aims  at  depicting  the 
moods  of  things,  and  the  moods  awakened  by 
things  rather  than  the  things  themselves.  He 
is  fond  of  subjects  and  titles  which,  like  those 
of  his  master  Raff,  smack  of  the  woods ; — not 
the  greenwood  of  the  English  ballads,  but  the 
haunted  forests  of  Geimany,  in  which  nymphs 
and  dryads  hold  their  revels  and  kobolds  frolic. 
The  supematuralism  which  is  an  ineradicable 
elementof  German  romanticism,  breathesthrough 
his  first  suite  for  orchestra.  In  his  second  suite, 
entitled  'Indian,'  he  makes  use  of  aboriginal 
American  idioms,  forming  his  principal  themes 
out  of  variants  of  Indian  melodies, — a  harvest- 
song,  war -song,  and  women's  dance  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  a  love -song  of  the  lowas.  A 
similar  device  is  practised  in  the  first  of  his 
*  Woodland  Sketches'  for  pianoforte,  op.  61, 
which  has  a  melody  of  the  Brotherton  Indians 
as  its  theme.  Mr.  MacDowell  was  contem- 
poraneous with  Dvofak  in  thus  calling  attention 
to  the  existence  of  native  American  folk-song 
elements  ca]^>able  of  use  in  a  characteristio  body 
of  artistic  music,  though,  unlike  the  composer 
of  the  symphony  *  From  the  New  World,'  he 
never  permitted  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the 
melodic  idioms  of  the  negro  slave.  His  *  Indian ' 
suite,  op.  48,  first  played  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchesti-a  in  New  York  in  Jan.  1896, 
was  fully  sketched  before  Dvorak's  symphony 
appeared,  though  it  was  not  performed  till  three 
years  afterwards,  the  composer  wishing  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  what  to  him,  as 
well  as  the  world,  was  a  new  kind  of  music.  As 
for  the  rest:  great  concentration,  refined  and 
highly  emotionalised  harmonisation,  exalted 
poetical  feeling  and  a  spirit  of  breezy  freshness 
are  the  characteristics  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  MacDowell's  compositions  for  the  piano- 
forte. He  withheld  his  first  eight  numbei-ed 
works  from  his  publishers,  and  subsequently 
destroyed  thenu  His  published  works  are  as 
follows : — 
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WOBKS  WITH  OPUS  NUMBERS 
Op. 

9.  Two  Old  Songs. 

10.  Fint  Modern  Suite  for  Piuioforte. 
11  *  12.  Album  of  fire  Songs. 
IS.  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Pianoforte. 
14.  Seoond  Modem  Suite  for  Pianoforte. 
18.  Flnt  Concerto,  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Oroheetra. 

17.  forte. 

18.  >rte. 
19. 

20. 

21.  rte,  four  hands. 

22. 

23.  Orchestra. 

24. 

2B.  hestra. 

20. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30.  aents  from  the 

81. 
32. 

as. 

S4. 

89.  Dompanlment. 

88. 

87.  •. 

38.  loforte. 

89. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

48. 

48. 

47. 


Eight  Songs. 

Second  ('  Indian ')  Suite  for  Orchestra. 

(Some  dances  published  In  a  Boston  Collection.) 

Second  Sonata.  '  Eroica,'  for  Pianoforte. 

'Woodland  Sketches'  for  Pianoforte. 


BO. 

51. 

02. 

83. 

84. 

86. 

88. 

87. 

68. 

60.  te. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

WORKS  WITHOUT  OPUS  NUMBERS 
Two  Bongs  from  the  Thirteenth  Century,  for  Male  Chorus. 
Six  little  Pieces  after  Sketches  by  J.  S.  Bach,  for  Pianoforte. 
Technical  Exercises  for  the  Pianoforte  (Two  Books). 
Colombia  College  Songs. 
Many  Transcriptions  of  old  harpsichord  music      j^^  ^^  ^^ 

[A  very  enthusiastic  monograph  on  Mac- 
Dowell,  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  was  published  by 
John  Lane  in  London  and  New  York  in  1906.] 

MACE,  Thomas,  bom  at  Cambridge  about 
1619,  was  one  of  the  clerks  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  author  of  a  remarkable  book 
published  (in  small  folio,  272  pp. ,  besides  18  pp. 
of  prefatory  matter)  in  1676,  entitled  3fusick*8 
Monument ;  or^  A  JUmembrancer  of  the  best  Practi- 
cal Musicky  both  Divine  and  Civile  that  has  ever 
been  knoion  to  have  been  in  th^  worlds  the  first 
part  of  which  treats  of  the  then  condition  of 
parochial  psalmody  and  cathedral  music  and  the 
means  of  improving  their  performance ;  the 
second  of  the  lute,  including  directions  for 
choosing,  tuning,  repairing,  performing  on  and 
composing  for  the  instniment,  with  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  tablature  and  numerous  lessons  ; 
and  the  third  of  the  viol  and  of  music  generally, 
with  other  curious  matter.  The  book  is  written 
in  a  quaint,  familiar  style,  intermingled  with  a 
profusion  of  strangely  compounded  terms,  and 
produces  a  striking  impi*ession  of  the  author's 
love  of  his  art  and  his  devout  and  amiable 
disposition.  It  was  published  by  subscription 
at  128.  per  copy  in  sheets.     A  lengthy  epitome 


of  it  is  given  in  Hawkins's  History ^  pp.  727-733, 
Novello's  edition.  A  few  scanty  biographical 
particulars  are  culled  from  it,  viz.  that  Mace 
married  in  or  shortly  after  1636  ;  that  before 
the  marriage  his  wife  resided  in  Yorkshire,  he 
in  Cambridge  ;  that  in  1644  he  was  in  York 
during  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Parliamentary 
army ;  that  in  consequence  of  having  broken 
both  ai-ms  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  shake 
upon  the  lute  in  an  irregular  manner  ;  that  he 
invented  a  *  table  organ '  (described  in  his  book, 
with  an  engraving)  to  accompany  a  *  consort  of 
viols ' ;  that  in  consequence  of  partial  deafness, 
rendering  the  soft  tones  of  the  lute  inaudible  to 
him,  he  in  1672  invented  a  lute  of  fifty  strings, 
which  he  termed  the  Dyphone,  or  Double  Lute  ; 
that  he  had  a  family,  and  that  his  youngest  son, 
John,  learned  in  1672  to  play  well  upon  the  lute 
almost  solely  by  the  perusal  of  the  MS.  of  his 
book  [see  Immyns,  John]  ;  that  the  writing  of 
the  work  was  not  commenced  until  after  Christ- 
mas, 1671,  and  it  was  licensed  for  publication 
May  6,  1675  ;  and  lastly  that  owing  to  his  in- 
creased deafness,  which  we  may  presume  prevented 
him  pursuing  his  profession,  he  was  in  somewhat 
straitened  circumstances.  Hawkins  asserts  that 
Mace  was  bom  in  1613,  evidently  arriving  at 
that  conclusion  from  the  inscription  beneath  the 
portrait  (engraved  by  Faithorae  after  Cooke) 
prefixed  to  his  book,  *  ^tat  suae.  63. '  The  date  of 
his  death  is  not  known,  but  1709  is  conjectured. 
See  an  important  advertisement  in  the  Bagford 
Collection  (Harl.  MS.  6936  (384)).  [Mace  was 
further  responsible  for  another  quaint  work, 
Profit,  canveniency  and  pleasure  to  the  whole 
Nation,  being  a  short  rational  discourse  lately 
presented  to  His  Majesty  concerning  tlie  High- 
ways of  England,  etc.  1675.  A  copy  is  in  the 
British  Museum.     F.  K.]  w.  h.  h. 

M'EWEN,  John  Blackwood,  bora  at 
Ha%vick,  April  13, 1868,  educated  at  the  Glasgow 
High  School,  the  Glasgow  University,  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  has  the  degree 
of  M.A.  of  Glasgow,  and  is  a  F.R.A.M.  He 
was  professor  and  lecturer  at  the  Glasgow 
Athenffium,  in  1896-98,  and  has  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  harmony  and  composition  at  tlie  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  from  the  latter  year.  His 
works  are  numerous  and  important,  but  though 
many  have  been  performed,  only  a  ftw  are 
published  ;  among  these  are  a  piano  sonata  in 
E  minor,  a  string  quartet  in  A  minor,  six 
Highland  dances  for  violin  and  piano,  and  two 
sets  of  part-songs.  His  choral  works  include 
a  *  Scene  from  Hellas '  for  female  clioms  and 
orchestra,  *The  Last  Chantey'  for  choms  and 
orchestra,  and  a  setting  of  Milton's  Hymn  on 
the  Nativity,  for  soprano  solo,  chorus  and 
orchestra.  For  orchestra  he  has  written  two 
overtures,  a  suite  in  E,  a  symphony  in  A  minor, 
a  concerto  for  viola,  and  three  Highland  dances 
for  strings.  Two  other  string  quartets,  in  F 
and  E  minor  respectively,  are  to  be  mentioned, 
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as  well  as  two  compositionB,  *  Graih  my  Chree ' 
and  'Romney's  Remorse/  for  recitation  with 
musical  accompaniment,  the  former  being  laid 
outfor  stringqnartet,  drumand piano.  M*£wen's 
music  belongs  to  the  ultra-modern  school,  and 
much  of  it  is  strongly  tinged  with  Scottish 
characteristics.  m. 

MACFARREN,  Sir  Geobgb  Alexander, 
Mus.D.,  son  of  Geoige  Maofarren,  dramatist,  was 
bom  in  London,  March  2,  1813.  In  early  life 
he  displayed  partiality  for  music,  but  did  not 
regularly  commence  its  study  until  1827,  when 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Charles  Lucas.  In  1829 
he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
made  composition  his  principal  study,  learning 
also  the  pianoforte  and  trombone  ;  and  in  1834 
he  was  appointed  one  of  its  professors.  On  Oct. 
27,  1834,  he  produced  at  the  Society  of  British 
Musicians  his  first  important  work,  a  Symphony 
in  F  minor,  and  in  1836  his  fine  Overture  *  Chevy 
Chase.'  In  August  1838  his  'Devil's  Opera,' 
produced  at  the  English  Opera  House,  Lyceum, 
at  once  drew  public  attention  to  him.  In  1840 
he  produced  at  Drury  Lane  an  *  Emblematical 
Tribute  on  the  Queen's  Marriage, 'and  also  edited, 
for  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  Purcell's 
opera,  'Dido  and  ^neas.'  In  1843  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Handel  Society,  for  which  he 
edited  'Belshazzar,'  'Judas  Maccabaeus,'  and 
'  Jephthah.'  In  Jan.  1845  he  directed  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  Mendelssohn's  'Antigone ' 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  In  1846  his  opera, 
'Don  Quixote,'  was  successfully  produced  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  in  1849  his  opera  'Charles 
II.'  was  given  at  the  Princess's.  His  serenata, 
'  The  Sleeper  Awakened,'  was  brought  out  at  the 
National  Concerts  at  Her  Mcgesty's  Theatre  in 
1851,  and  in  the  same  year  he  composed  his  fine 
cantata, '  Lenora. '  His  beautiful  cantata,  '  May 
Day,'  was  written  for  the  Bradford  Festival, 
1856,  and  his  cantata, '  Christmas, '  was  composed 
in  1859.  He  then  resumed  the  composition  of 
opera,  and  brought  out  '  Robin  Hood '  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  in  1860,  with  great  success. 
This  was  followed  by  *  Freya's  Gift,'  masque, 
and  '  Jessy  Lea,'  opera,  1863  ;  '  She  stoops  to 
conquer,'  *  The  Soldier's  Legacy, '  and '  Helvellyn, ' 
operas,  1864.  Several  more  operas  remained  in 
MS.  and  Macfarren  also  wrote  music  for  a  number 
of  farces  and  melodramas.  Macfarren's  eyesight 
had  at  a  comparatively  early  age  become  impaired ; 
the  malady  increased  year  by  year,  until  it  ter- 
minated in  total  blindness.  But  this  calamity 
did  not  diminish  his  exertions  ;  and  with  extra- 
ordinary eneigy  he  continued  to  perform  his 
duties  as  a  professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  to  compose,  dictating  his  compositions 
to  an  amanuensis.  On  Oct.  23,  1873,  his 
oratorio,  'St.  John  the  Baptist,'  was  produced 
at  the  Bristol  Festival  with  marked  success. 
On  March  16,  1875,  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Music  at  Cambridge  on  the  death  of  Stemdale 
Bennett,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 


the  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of 
the  office.  In  April  following  he  accumulated 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music. 
In  1876  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  *  The  Resurrection, '  oratorio, 
was  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  in 
1876  ;  'Joseph,'  oratorio,  at  the  Leeds  Festival 
in  1877 ;  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  a  cantata,  at 
Glasgow,  on  Nov.  15,  1877 ;  the  music  to  '  Ajax' 
was  performed  with  the  play  at  Cambridge  in 
1882 ;  the  oratorio  <  King  David '  was  produced 
at  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1883,  and  in  that  year 
Macfarren  was  knighted.  Besides  the  before- 
mentioned  works  his  compositions  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  they  include  a  cathedral  service,  anthems, 
chants,  and  psalm  tunes,  and  '  Introits  for  the 
Holy  Days  and  Seasons  of  the  English  Church,' 
1 866  ;  '  Songs  in  a  Cornfield, '  1 868  ;  '  Shakspere 
Songs  for  4  voices,'  1860-64  ;  Songs  from  Lane's 
'  Arabian  Nights, '  and  Kingsley's  and  Tennyson's 
poems ;  very  many  songs  (among  which  the 
beautiful  'Pack,  clouds,  away,'  with  clarinet 
obbligato,  is  perhaps  the  best  known),  duets, 
etc.;  overtures  to  'The  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  *Hamlet»'  'Chevy  Chase' 
(already  mentioned),  and  '  Don  Carlos ' ;  sym- 
phonies, string  quartets,  and  a  quintet ;  a  concerto 
for  violin  and  orchestra  ;  and  sonatas  for  piano- 
forte alone  and  in  combination  with  other  instru- 
ments. He  harmonised  the  airs  in  Chappell's 
Papular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time^  and  arranged 
'  Moore's  Irish  Melodies, '  1 859,  and  Scotch  Songs. 
He  was  eminent  as  a  writer  on  music  and  music 
critic,  having  produced  Rudiments  of  Harmony j 
1860,  and  Six  Lectures  on  Harmony ^  1867  ; 
Analyses  of  oratorios,  etc.,  for  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society,  1853-57  ;  and  of  orchestral  works 
for  the  programme-books  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  1869-71  ;  also  many  articles  in  The 
Musical  World  and  lives  of  musicians  for  the 
Imperial  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography, 
He  lectured  at  the  Royal  and  London  Institu- 
tions. His  Addresses  and  Lectures  were  published 
in  1888.  He  died  Oct  31,  1887,  his  last  pub- 
lished work  being  an  Andante  and  Rondo  in  E 
for  violin  and  organ,  contained  in  the  Organist's 
Quarterly  Journal  for  Oct.  1887.  A  cantata  for 
female  voices,  'Around  the  Hearth, '  was  published 
posthumously.  He  was  buried  in  the  Hampstead 
Cemetery  ;  his  life,  by  H.  C.  Banister,  appeared 
in  1891.  His  industry  and  fertility  under  the 
greatest  drawbacks  were  marvellous.  His  great 
kindness,  and  his  readiness  to  communicate  the 
stores  of  his  capacious  and  retentive  memory  to 
all  who  required  tliem,  endeared  him  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  admirers. 

Natalia  Macfarren,  his  wife,  contralto 
singer  and  able  teacher,  is  well  known  by  her 
translations  of  opera  libretti  and  other  works. 

Walter  Cecil  Macfarren,  his  brother, 
bom  August  28,  1826,  chorister  of  Westminster 
Abbey  under  James  Turle  from  1836  to  1841, 
and  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  from 
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1842tol846,  studied  the  pianoforte  under  W. 
H.  Holmes,  and  composition  under  his  brother, 
G.  A.  Macfarren,  and  Cipriani  Potter.  He  was 
a  professor  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Academy 
from  1646  to  1903,  and  conductor  of  its  concerts 
from  1873  to  1880.  He  was  elected  a  dii-ector 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  1868,  and  its 
treasurer  in  1876.  He  composed  two  Chmxjh 
Services  and  a  number  of  chants  and  hymn- 
tunes  ;  a  symphony  in  B  flat,  produced  at 
Brighton,  1880;  overtures,  *A  Winter's  Tale  * 
(1844);  «TamingoftheShrew'(1845);  *Beppo* 
(1847);  'Pastoral' (1878);  *  Hero  and  Leander* 
(Brighton  Festival,  1879) ;  *Henry  V.'(Norwich 
Festival,  1831) ;  *  Othello'  (Queen's  Hall,  1896) ; 
a  pianoforte  concerto ;  sonatas  for  pianoforte 
alone  and  in  combination  with  other  instruments ; 
songs  both  sacred  and  secular  ;  many  madrigals 
and  part-songs  ;  and  numerous  pieces  of  all 
kinds  for  pianoforte.  He  has  edited  Mozart's 
pianoforte  works,  Beethoven's  sonatas,  and  the 
extensive  series  of  pianoforte  pieces  known  as 
'Popular  Classics.'  [He  died  Sept.  2,  1905, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Pancras  Cemetery,  East 
Finchley,  on  Sept  7.  A  biographical  article 
appeared  in  the  MusieaZ  Times  for  Jan.  1898, 
and  a  volume  of  Reminiscences  was  published 
in  1905.]  w.  H.  H. 

M'GIBBON,  William,  a  musician  residing 
in  Edinburgh  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  18th 
century.  Little  is  known  of  his  biography  save 
what  is  related  of  him  and  of  other  Scottish 
musicians  by  William  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee, 
who  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland^  vol.  i.  1792, 
some  personal  remembrances  of  them.  He  was 
born  near  the  end  of  the  17  th  century,  and 
was  the  son  of  Matthew  M 'Gibbon,  who  was  a 
hautboy  player  in  Edinburgh.  William  was 
early  sent  to  London,  and  studied  the  violin 
under  William  Corbett.  On  his  return  to 
Edinburgh  he  was  appointed  leader  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  Gentlemen's  Concerts,  and  held 
the  post  for  a  long  period.  He  was  considered 
an  excellent  performer.  In  1 740,  M  'Gibbon  imb- 
lished  '  Six  Sonatos  [sic]  or  Solos  for  a  German 
Flute  or  Violin.  Edin. :  K.  Cooper  for  the  author, 
1 740,'  ob.  folio.  A  copy  of  this  now  very  rare 
publication  was  sold  at  the  Taphouse  Sale,  July 
1905.  Another  of  his  compositions  is  '  Six 
Sonatas  for  two  German  Flutes,  compos'd  by 
Mr.  Wm.  M 'Gibbon  of  Edinburgh.'  Lond.  : 
J.  Simpson,  royal  8vo.  His  most  important 
work,  however,  was  a  valuable  collection  of  Scots 
Tunes,  in  three  oblong  folio  volumes,  of  great 
value  in  the  study  of  Scots  music.  These  were 
issued  in  Edinbui^h,  and  originally  published  in 
1742,  1746,  and  1755,  though  there  are  several 
later  reprints.  He  died  in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  8, 
1756,  and  was  buried  in  Greyfriars'  Churchyard, 
having  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  effects  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary.  He  is  mentioned  in  a 
verse  by  Robert  Feiguson,  the  poet,  and   a 


portrait  of  him  occurs  in  the  title-page  of  Flores 
Musicae  (Edin. :  J.  Clark,  1773),  which  is  re- 
produced in  Glen's  Early  Scottish  Melodies, 
1900.  F.  K. 

M'GLASHAN,  Alexander,  an  Edinburgh 
musician  and  performer  on  the  violoncello  and 
violin  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. From  his  stately  appearance  and  dress 
he  was  nicknamed  '  King  M'Glashan.'  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  fashionable  concerts  at 
St.  Cecilia's  Hall,  near  the  Cowgate,  and  issued 
three  important  books  of  Scottish  national  airs, 
of  great  value  in  tracing  the  history  of  these 
melodies,  viz.:  'A  Collection  of  Strathspey 
Reels '  (1780),  '  A  Collection  of  Scots  Measures ' 
(1781),  and  'A  Collection  of  ReeU'  (1786),  aU 
in  oblong  folio,  and  published  by  Stewart  of 
Edinburgh.  He  died  May  1797,  and  was 
buried  in  Greyfriars'  Churchyard.  f.  k. 

M'GUCKIN.  Barton,  bom  July  28,  1852, 
at  Dublin,  began  his  career  as  a  chorister  at 
Armagh  Cathedral.  He  received  instruction 
from  R.  Turle,  then  organist  there,  in  singing, 
organ,  violin,  and  pianoforte.  He  became  first 
tenor  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  in 
1871,  and  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  Joseph 
Robinson.  He  sang  at  one  of  the  Philharmonio 
concerts  in  Dublin  in  1874,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  made  his  d^but  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concerts,  July  5,  1875,  after  which  he  went  to 
Milan  and  studied  under  Trevulsi.  He  reap- 
peared with  success  at  the  same  concerts,  Oct. 
28,  1876,  where  he  first  appeared  as  an  oratorio 
singer  in  the  *Lobgesang,'  Nov.  8,  1877.  He 
made  his  debut  on  the  stage  as  Thaddeus  under 
Carl  Rosa  at  Birmingham,  Sept.  10,  1880  ;  at 
Dublin  as  Wilhelm  Meister,  May  9,  1881  ;  in 
the  same  part  at  Her  Majesty's,  Jan.  20,  1882, 
and  as  Moro  on  the  production  in  England  of 
'The  Painter  of  Antwerp,'  an  English  version 
of  Balfe's  Italian  opera  'Pittore  e  Duca,*  Jan. 
28,  1882.  He  remained  in  Rosa's  company 
both  in  London  and  the  pro\dnces  until  the 
summer  of  1887,  and  became  a  great  favourite 
both  as  a  singer  and  actor.  His  most  important 
parts  are  Lohengrin,  Faust,  and  Don  Jos^ ;  in 
new  operas  he  created  at  Drury  Lane  the  parts 
of  Phoebus  ('Esmeralda'),  March  26,  1883; 
Orso  ('Colomba'),  April  9,  1888  ;  Waldemar 
('Nadeshda'),  April  16,  1885;  Guillem  de 
Cabestanh  ('Troubadour'),  June  8, 1886 ;  Oscar 
('Nordisa'),  May  4,  1887;  at  Edinburgh, 
Renzo  on  the  production  in  English  of  Pon- 
chielli's  '  Promessi  Sposi,'  and  at  Liverpool,  Des 
Grieux  ('  Manon '),  Jan.  17, 1886.  He  sang  in 
opera  in  America  in  1887-88,  and  rejoined  the 
Carl  Rosa  Company  from  1889  to  1896,  adding 
to  his  repertory  the  part  of  Eleazar  in  'La 
Juive,'  and  that  of  Thorgrim  in  Cowen's  opera 
of  that  name,  April  22,  1890.  In  1889  he 
sang  Lohengrin  in  Italian  at  Covent  Garden  with 
success.  Mr.  M'Guckin  is  extremely  popular 
in  the  concert-room,  and  has  sung  at  the  Phil- 
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harmonic,  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Popular  and 
Oratorio  Concerts,  and  at  the  Handel  and  pro- 
vincial festivals.  [After  a  successful  tour  in 
Ireland  in  1903,  he  was  appointed  (in  Sept. 
1 905)  musical  director  of  the  Duhlin  Amateur 
Operatic  and  Choral  Society,    w.  h.  g.  f.I  a.  c. 

MACICOTATICUM,  or  MACHICOTAGE. 
A  species  of  ornamentation  applied  to  Plain- 
song  melodies,  by  means  of  extraneous  notes 
inserted  between  those  of  the  true  Canto  fermo, 
after  the  manner  of  what,  in  modern  music, 
would  bo  calledjioritura.  To  the  once  prevalent 
custom  of  Maehicotage  in  Franco  are  to  be  attri- 
buted many  of  the  corruptions  observable  in 
Gallican  Office  Books  before  the  modem  careful 
revisions.  The  Proeessumale  Parisiense  (Paris, 
1787)  directs  that  the  melodies  shall  be  maehi- 
coUe  by  the  Clergy,  and  continued  by  the  Choir 
*■  81716  niacieotaiico ' ;  and  in  former  times  the 
Ecclesiastics  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  so 
singing  them  were  called  Maeeconiei  or 
Machicots,  w.  s.  n, 

MACIRONE,  Clara  Angela,  bom  Jan.  21, 
1821,  in  London,  of  an  ancient  Roman  family. 
From  1889  to  1844  she  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music — the  pianoforte  under  Cip- 
riani Potter  and  W.  H.  Holmes,  composition 
under  Lucas,  and  singing  under  Negri.  On 
leaving  the  Academy  the  Council  presented  her 
with  a  special  testimonial,  and  appointed  her 
a  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte  and  an  Associate. 
On  June  26,  1846,  she  gave  a  concert  at  the 
Queen's  Concert  Rooms,  Hanover  Square,  whenin 
addition  to  a  creditable  debut  as  a  pianist,  she 
appeared  as  the  composer  of  a  Benedictus,  sung 
by  Pischek,  for  which,  in  a  letter  dated  April  8, 
1847,  she  received  the  congratulations  of  Men- 
delssohn. From  1872  to  1878  she  was  head 
music -mistress  at  Aske's  School  for  Girls, 
Hatcham,  and  later  at  the  High  School  for 
Girls,  Baker  Street.  In  addition  she  conducted 
a  vocal  society,  the  *  Village  Minstrels,'  at  her 
then  residence.  Park  Village  West,  N."W.  She 
is  now  living  in  retirement.  Among  her  works 
may  be  named  a  Te  Deum,  an  anthem,  several 
part-songs,  a  suite  for  pf.  and  violin  in  E  minor 
(played  at  the  Musical  Artists'  Society,  Nov.  16, 
1889,  by  herself  and  Mile.  Gabrielle  Vaillant), 
pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  from  the  English, 
German,  and  Italian  poets,  etc.  (Brown  and 
Stratton,  Baker,  aud  personal  information  to 
the  writer.)  a.  c. 

MACEAY,  Angus,  a  famous  Highland  piper, 
who  collected  and  published  some  interesting 
pipe  melodies  taken  down  from  traditionid 
sources.  The  book  is  now  rare,  and  its  title 
runs :  *  A  Collection  of  Ancient  Piobaireachd 
or  Highland  pipe  music,'  folio,  1888.  Another 
of  his  w^orks  is  'The  Piper's  Assistant.'  He 
was  piper  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  acci- 
dentally drowned  in  the  Nith,  near  Dumfries, 
March  21,  1859.  F.  K. 

MACKENZIE,  Sir  Alexander  Campbell, 


bora  August  22,  1847,  in  Edinburgh,  was  the 
fourth  musician  of  his  family  in  direct  descent. 
His  great-grand  father  belonged  to  the  Forfarshire 
Militia  Band  ;  his  grandfather,  John  Mackenzie 
(1797-1852),  was  a  violinist  in  Aberdeen  and 
Hklinburgh  ;  and  his  father,  Alexander  Mackenzie 
(1819-57),  was  also  a  violinist,  pupil  of  Sainton 
and  Lipinski.  He  edited  the  *  National  Dance 
Music  of  Scotland,'  and  was  leader  of  the  band 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Edinburgh.  A.  C. 
Mackenzie  was  educated  at  Hunter's  School, 
and  when  only  ten  years  old,  was  sent  to  study 
music  at  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  in  G  ermany 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  member  of  GungTs 
band  named  Bartel.  Here  he  was  a  pupil  of 
K.  W.  Uhlrich  for  the  violin,  and  for  theory, 
of  Eduard  Stein,  the  conductor  of  the  Sondei-s- 
hausen  Ducal  orchestra.  The  boy  played  second 
violin  in  the  orchestra,  and  took  part  in  many 
performances  of  the  most  advanced  music,  Liszt, 
Berlioz,  and  the  then  extant  works  of  Wagner 
being  his  daily  bread.  In  1862  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  soon  afterwards  came  to  London 
intending  to  take  lessons  from  Sainton  ;  but  on 
his  advice  Mackenzie  entered  for  the  King's 
Scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  won  it  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
remaining  at  the  Academy  till  1865.  Besides 
Sainton,  who  taught  him  the  violin,  his  masters 
were  Charles  Lucas  for  harmony  and  counter- 
point, and  F.  N.  Jewson  for  piano.  While  at 
the  Academy,  Mackenzie  played  in  various  theatre 
orchestras,  and  thereby  acquired  experience  of 
orchestral  work  at  first  hand.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  course  at  the  Academy,  Mackenzie 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  quickly  became 
known  as  an  excellent  violinist ;  he  also  gave 
chamber  concerts,  at  which  Schumann's  piano- 
forte quartet  and  quintet  were  given  for  the 
first  time  in  Scotland.  He  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Scottish  Vocal  Music  Association 
in  1878,  and  meanwhile  fulfilled  many  teaching 
engagements,  and  officiated  as  precentor  in  St. 
George's  Church.  He  found  time  to  compose 
some  chamber  music,  a  PF.  trio  and  string  quartet 
(as  yet  unpublished),  besides  a  pianoforte  quartet 
in  E  flat,  published  by  Kahnt  of  Leipzig  as 
op.  11. 

Hans  von  Billow  had  seen  the  proof-sheets  at 
the  German  publishers',  and  had  made  inquiries 
about  the  composer.  When  he  came  to  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  in  1877-78,  he  made  Mackenzie's 
personal  acquaintance,  and  accepted  his  over- 
ture, *  Cervantes  *  (performed  at  Sondershausen 
in  1877),  for  performance  at  Glasgow,  where  it 
was  given  on  Dec.  17,  1879.  As  Mackenzie 
added  to  his  other  labours  by  playing  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Birmingham  Festivals  of  1864, 
1867,  1870,  and  1878,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
his  health  was  afifected  by  the  strain  of  his  work. 
He  wisely  went  abroad,  and  settled  in  Florence 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  composition.  For 
about  ten  years,  in  fact  until  his  appointment 
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to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Florence  was 
his  residence  for  at  least  part  of  the  year  ;  but 
as  time  went  on,  his  importance  in  regard  to 
music  in  London  steadily  increased,  and  at  last 
he  was  obliged  to  live  altogether  in  England. 
From  the  commencement  of  his  residence  in 
Florence  dates  the  first  of  his  more  important 
choral  works,  the  cantata,  'The  Bride,'  per- 
formed at  the  Worcester  Festival  of  1881. 
Each  year  after  this  saw  some  work  of  large 
calibre,  and  many  festival  and  other  com- 
missions followed  rapidly.  In  1885-86  Mac- 
kenzie was  appointed  conductor  of  Novello's 
Oratorio  Concerts,  and  introduced  many  im- 
portant works  to  London  audiences.  It  was 
primarily  in  order  to  hear  his  *  Saint  Elizabeth ' 
under  Mackenzie's  direction  that  Liszt  paid  his 
final  visit  to  England  in  1836,  and  Mackenzie 
renewed  his  old  friendship  with  the  composer. 
By  this  time,  his  second  Scottish  Rhapsody 
called  *  Bums,'  the  opera,  *  Colomba,'  and  *  The 
Rose  of  Sharon,*  an  oratorio  comiK)sed  for  the 
Norwich  Festival  of  1884,  had  raised  Mackenzie 
to  a  high  position  among  English  composers, 
and  on  the  death  of  Sir  George  Macfarren  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  principal  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  undertook  the 
duties  of  the  post  on  Feb.  22,  1888.  He  con- 
ducted the  R^oyal  Choral  Society  occasionally 
during  the  lifetime  of  Sir  Joseph  Barnby,  on 
whose  death  he  directed  the  concerts  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  In  1892  ho  was  ap- 
pointed conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  during  his  tenure  of  the  post,  which  he 
resigned  in  1899,  introduced  Tchaikovsky's 
Pathetic  Symphony  to  London,  as  well  as 
Borodin's  Symphony  in  B  minor.  In  1903  he 
undertook  a  tour  in  Canada,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  conducted  concerts  of  British  music  in 
all  the  most  important  towns  of  the  Dominion. 
He  received  the  Mus.D.  degree  from  St  Andrews, 
in'  1886  ;  Cambridge  in  1888  ;  Edinburgh  in 
1890  ;  that  of  D.C.L.  from  Glasgow,  1901,  and 
the  M*Gill  University  in  1903  ;  and  that  of 
LL.D.  from  Leeds  in  1904.  He  received  the 
gold  medal  for  art  and  science  from  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse  in  1884,  and  the  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha  Order  for  Arts  and  Science  in  1893. 
He  is  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Istituto 
Realo  Musicale  of  Florence,  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Swedish  Academy.  In  1896  he  was 
knighted.  He  has  lectured  repeatedly  at  the 
Royal  Institution  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  peculiarly  difficult  in  a  few  words  to 
attempt  the  appreciation  of  Mackenzie's  music. 
Like  that  of  many  other  admirable  composers, 
it  has  earned  the  epithet  'academic*  from 
certain  critics  who  are  fond  of  employing  that 
word  as  a  term  of  indefinite  abuse.  But  the 
work  of  an  '  academic  *  musician  would  surely 
always  reach,  yet  seldom  or  never  surpass,  one 
dead  level  of  merit ;  but  with  Mackenzie,  as 
with  all  men  of  an  ardent  temperament,  his 


best  things  surpass  some  of  his  others  by  a 
distance  that  is  hard  to  estimate.  He  is  at 
his  best  in  dealing  with  subjects  of  a  strongly 
imaginative  or  roniantic  kind,  and  naturally 
his  Scottish  extraction  makes  northern  themes, 
whether  musical  or  poetical,  thoroughly  con- 
genial to  him.  In  the  two  Scottish  Rhapsodies, 
'The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,*  the  'Pibroch' 
violin  suite,  some  of  the '  Marmion '  and  '  Ravens- 
wood  '  music,  the  violin  pieces,  *  From  the  North, ' 
and  the  Scottish  pianoforte  concerto,  op.  55,  a 
very  high  poetical  standard  is  reached  ;  in  the 
orchestral  ballad  of  '  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,' 
the  '  Story  of  Sayid,'  and  throughout  the  opera 
of  'Colomba, 'he  shows  himself  a  master  of  power- 
ful and  sustained  imaginative  effort ;  and  in  a 
lighter  vein,  the  *  Britannia '  overture,  the  comic 
opera,  'His  Majesty,'  and  the  orchestral  suite, 
'London  Day  by  Day,*  tell  of  a  genuine  gift 
of  distinctly  musical  humour,  which  in  the  case 
of  the  second  of  these  works,  was  just  a  little 
too  subtle  for  the  audience  for  which  it  was 
intended.  Of  his  larger  sacred  compositions, 
the  highest  place  may  possibly  be  claimed  for 
his  fine  'Veni  Creator.*  A  complete  list  of 
Mackenzie's  works  is  appended  : — 

UNPUBLISHED  WORKS,  WITHOUT  OPUS  NUMBBB8 

(With  placM  and  dates  ot  first  performanoe.) 

Trio,  pf.  and  strings,  in  D  (Claaslcal  Chamber  Conowls,  Edinburgh, 

String  Quartet  In  O  (Do.  1879). 

Orerttire  to  a  Comedy  (pUyed  under  Julius  Tkusch  at  DiUseldorf , 

1878). 
Orerture,  'Cenrantes' (played  under  Max  ErdmannsdOrfer,  Bonders- 

hauaen.  Itm,  and  under  Bttlow.  Glasgow,  1879.1. 
Boherso  for  orchestra  (Glasgow,  1878). 


a. 


WITH  OPUS  NUMBERS 


noforte. 
Heine, 
ar  piano. 

irlstina  Ronettl. 


1-7.  Songs  and  pianoforte  pleeea. 

8.  Seven  Part-Songs. 

9.  Rustic  Scenes  for  pf. 

10.  Lr— »-"-—•  '"Tgretto  for  Violoncello. 

11.  Qi  d  strings  in  B  flat  (Claaslcal  Chamber  Con- 
oc 

12.  So 

13.  Fl 

14.  Di 
1ft.  Ti 
18.  Tl 

17.  Tl 

18.  Tl 

19.  Tl 
90.  81 

21.  IUw|i-u<u»   «^L.w-.lse.   for  orchestra.    No.  1  (Glasgow,  under 
Manns,  Jan.  1880). 

22.  Three  Vocal  Trice. 

23.  •  In  the  Scottish  HighUnds,'  for  pf. 

24.  '  Bums,'  second  Soottldi  Rhapsody  (Glasgow,  under  Manna, 
1881). 

29.  Cantata,  '  The  Bride '  (Worcester  Festival,  1881). 
98.  CanUta, '  Jason'  (Bristol  FesUval,  1882). 

27.  Ihree  Orsan  Pieces. 

28.  Open,  'Colomba'  (Drury  Lane,  Carl  Rosa  Company,  April  9. 


Opera.  ' 
1883). 


29.  Orchestral  Ballad,  '  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merol '  (Philharmonic, 

1883). 
90.  Oratorio.  '  The  Rose  of  Sharon '  (Norwich  Festival,  18S4). 

31.  Five  Songs. 

32.  Concerto  for  violin  (Birmingham   Festival,  1889,  played   by 
Sarasate). 

33.  Opera,  "The  Troubadour'  (Drury  Lane,  Carl  Roaa  Company, 
June  8. 1886). 

34.  Cantata.  '  The  Story  of  Sayld '  (Leeds  FesUval,  1886). 
39.  Three  Songs  by  8hiJi:espeare. 

96.  Jubilee  Ode  (Crystal  Palace.  1887). 

37.  Six  Pieces  for  violin  (Including  '  Benedlctus'),  (Monday  Popular 
Concerts,  played  by  L«dy  HalU.  1888). 

38.  Ode,  'The  New  Covenant'  (Glasgow  Exhibition,  1888). 

39.  '  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,'  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 

40.  Overture,  'Twelfth  Night'  (Rlchter Concerts,  1888). 

41.  Cantata.  "The  Dream  of  Jubal'  (Liverpool  Philharmunlc.  1889>. 

42.  Suite  for  violin,  '  Pibroch '  (Leeds  Festival,  played  by  Sarasate. 
1889). 

43.  Prelude.  Entr'actes,  and  Songs  for  'Marmion'  (Glasgow,  1880; 
songs  only  published). 

44.  Soring  Bonn. 

49.  Music  to  '  Ravenswood '  (Lyceum  Theatre,  1890). 
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Op. 

46.  'Tenl  Creator/  tor  cboraa,  aolo  qmurUt.  and  orohMiia  (Ur- 

miusbam  FMtival,  lAU). 
€7.  (a|  Hlrhlaiid  Ballad  for  rlolln  and  oreh.  (WMtmlnatar  OrehM* 

fetal  aoeiaty.  UBS).    (6|  Barearoll*  and  Villanalla  for  Tiolln. 
48.  Two  Choral  Od«  for  BucliaBan'a  '  Brlda  of  Lora '  (ISBSJ. 
4t».  Oratorio,  '  Bethlehem '  i  Bojral  Choral  Society.  lOM). 
80i  Three  SonneU  of  tthaketpeare. 

61.  •  Phcebe.'  oomio  opera  bj  &  C.  Stepheoeon  (not  performed). 
S2.  Orertnre,  'Britannia'  (Boyal  Aoademy  of  Mneio  Commemoia* 

tion  Concert,  Maj  17. 18MI. 
B3.  '  Prom  the  North.'  nine  pieces  for  riolin  and  pf.  (three  of  them 

were  wored  and  played  at  the  Philharmonic,  18B6;. 
54.  Three  SungB. 
80.  Hootttah  Concerto  for  pL  and  oroh.  (Philharmonic,  played  by 

I'aderewekl.  1807). 
86.  Coinie  Opera.  '  HU  lfaj«i>ty '  (Saroy  Theatre,  Feb.  90.  1887). 

67.  Overture.  Bntr'aetce,  and  Incidental  Mode  to  'The  Little 
Miniater '  (Haymarket  Theatre.  Not.  6, 1807). 

86.  Thrae  Preludee  and  Vooal  Mnalc  to  '  Manfred '  (written  fbr  the 
L<foenin  Theatre,  but  not  performed).  (Noa.  8  and  S.  '  Paatoml' 
and  '  Plight  of  Splrita.'  performed  at  the  London  Mualcal 
FwtlTal.  1880.  No.  1,  '  Aatarte,'  performed  at  Arthur  New- 
atMd'a  Concert.  Dec  IS.  IWL) 

09.  PIve  BeciUtlona  with  pL  accompaniment. 

60.  Six  Bnatlc  Songa. 

61.  Prelndea.  Entr'aetea,  and  Incidental  Mnsio  to  'Coriolanoa' 
(Lyceum  Theatre,  April  IS,  1801).  * 

08.  Opera.  'The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.'  in  three  acta  (Jnllan 

Stunia.  not  yet  produced ;  the  overture  waa  played  at  the 

Fhllhannonie,  July  %  1808;. 
63.  Coronation  March. 
61  Suite  for  orcheatra.  '  London  Day  by  Day '  (Norwich  Peettval, 

1908). 
69.  'The  Knigfato  of  the  Boad,'  operetU  (Palaoe  Theatre.  Feb.  97, 

1906). 

68.  CanUta.  'The  Wlteh'a  Daughter'  (Leeda  PeaUna,  Oct.  1904). 
67.  Canadian  Bhapeody  for  oreheatim  (Philbannonic,  19QB). 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  songs 
without  opus  numbers  ;  also  the  following : — 

Uorrla  Dance  and  Prooeaalonal  March  tor  orcheetra. 
'  Firm  in  her  natlra  strength,'  for  chorna  and  orcheatra. 
'  With  wiadom,  goodneaa.  ginoe,'  parVeong. 

*  To  Singera.'  part^ong. 

The  '  Willow  Song,'  from  '  Othello.' 

•  Indian  B«Terie,'  aonf  (pnblldMd  la  i>Mfieft,  Jan.  7. 1908). 

M. 

MACKINTOSH,  John,  bom  in  London, 
1767,  an  eminent  performer  on  the  bassoon, 
who  from  1821  to  1835  held  the  first  place  in 
all  the  principal  London  and  provincial  or- 
chestras. He  produced  a  full,  rich,  and  power- 
ful, but  somewhat  coarse  tone.  [He  died  in 
London,  March  23,  1844.]  His  son  Alfhonso 
was  a  violinist.  w.  h.  h. 

MACKINTOSH,  Robert,  a  Scottish  musi- 
cian and  famous  composer  of  Strathspey  reels, 
etc.,  nicknamed  *  Red  Rob.'  He  was  from  the 
Highlands  (probably  from  the  Vale  of  Athole), 
and  was  established  as  a  musician  in  Skinner's 
Close,  Edinburgh,  in  1773.  At  various  ad- 
dresses in  the  northern  capital  he  advertised 
himself  as  teacher  of  the  violin,  and  he  organised 
concerts ;  ultimately  conducting  the  orchestra 
at  the  Theatre  Royal.  He  removed  to  London 
in  1803,  and  died  there  in  Feb.  1807.  He 
was  a  clever  violinist,  and  his  Scottish  dance 
music  is  of  considerable  merit.  He  published 
four  books  of  compositions  and  arrangements 
as  under  : — 'Airs,  Minuets,  Gavottes,  and  Reels  * 
(1788);  'Sixty-eight  new  Reels*  (1792);  a 
second  book  (1798)  ;  *  A  Third  Book  of  Sixty- 
eight  new  Reels '  (1796)  ;  and  *  A  Fourth  Book 
of  new  Strathspey  Reels,'  circa  1804-6  ;  all, 
except  the  last,  which  was  published  in  London, 
being  issued  in  Edinburgh,  in  folio.  It  is  said 
that  Mackintosh  gave  the  first  professorial 
lessons  on  the  violin  to  Nathaniel  Gow,  on  the 
latter's  first  coming  to  Edinburgh. 

Abraham  Mackintosh,  his  son,  was  born 
in  Edinburgh,  June  16,  1769,  and  followed  his 


father's  profession.  He  published  '  Thirty  new 
Strathspey  Reels,'  Edinburgh,  folio  (1792),  and 
some  other  works.  He  removed  about  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  to  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  where  he  was  established  in  1807  as 
a  musician  and  a  teacher  of  dancing.  For 
many  interesting  details  of  the  Mackintosh 
family,  see  the  late  Mr.  John  Glen's  work,  *  The 
Glen  Collection  of  Scottish  Dance  Music,'  book 
L,  1891.  F.  K. 

M  ACKLEAN,  Charles,  a  violinist  and  com- 
poser who,  living  in  Edinburgh  in  1737,  pub- 
lished in  that  year  'Twelve  Solos  or  Sonatas 
for  a  Violin  and  Violoncello,'  op.  prima.  R. 
Cooper,  for  the  author,  1737.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  is  the  same  Charles  M'Lean  men- 
tioned on  the  title-page  of  'A  Collection  of 
Favourite  Scots  Tunes  ...  by  the  late  Mr. 
Chs.  M'Lean  and  other  eminent  Masters,'  ob. 
folio,  circa  1772.  This  last-named  collection 
is  of  some  antiquarian  interest.  F.  K. 

M'LEOD,  Peter,  according  to  Brit.  Mus. 
Biog.t  was  bom  at  West  Calder,  Midlothian, 
May  8,  1797,  and  died  at  Bennington,  near 
Edinburgh,  Feb.  10,  1869.  He  published 
several  collections  of  original  airs  to  the  words 
of  Scottish  poets,  as  'Original  National  Melodies 
of  Scotland'(1838),  'Original  Scottish  Melodies,' 
'  New  National  Songs,  the  melodies  never  before 
published,'  etc.,  and  was  the  composer  of  many 
now  favourite  Scots  songs,  '  Oh !  why  left  I  my 
hame?'  being  among  the  most  famous  of  these. 
His  collection  of  '  Original  Scottish  Melodies  ' 
was  published  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of 
the  Bums  Monument  in  Edinburgh,  and  the 
profits  of  it  enabled  this  to  be  effected.     F.  K. 

M'MURDIE,  Joseph,  Mus.B.,  bora  in  1792 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Bride,  London,  graduated 
at  Oxford  in  1814.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Crotch, 
and  composed  many  glees  (principally  for  the 
Concentores  Sodales)  and  songs,  and  made 
numerous  arrangements  for  the  pianoforte.  He 
was  for  some  time  a  director  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society.  He  died  at  Merton,  Surrey, 
Dec.  28,  1878.  w.  h.  h. 

MAQON,  LE.  Op^ra-comique  in  three  acts ; 
words  by  Scribe  and  Delavigne,  music  by  Auber. 
Produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  May  3, 1826  ;  in 
England  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  March  13, 
1850.  a. 

MACPHERSON,  Charles,  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, May  10,  1870,  the  son  of  the  burgh 
engineer  and  city  architect.  He  entered  the 
choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1879,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1887,  when  he  was  appointed 
choirmaster  under  Dr.  Pearce  at  St.  Clement's, 
Eastcheap.  Sir  George  Martin  gave  him  organ- 
lessons  during  his  residence  in  London.  After 
holding  the  post  of  private  organist  to  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Menzies,  at  Weem,  Perthshire,  and 
Mme.  de  Falbe,  Luton  Hoo,  Bedfordshire,  in  suc- 
cession, he  was  appointed  in  1896  sub-organist  of 
St.  Paul's.    He  had  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
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of  Music  in  1890,  and  had  won  the  Charles 
Lucas  prize  in  1892,  becoming  A.R.A.M.  in 
1896.  He  is  now  teacher  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint  in  the  same  institution.  His 
compositions  include  a  setting  of  Psalm  cxxxvii. 
for  choir  and  orchestra ;  nine  anthems  and  other 
church  music ;  three  Gaelic  melodies,  accom- 
panied on  strings  and  harp ;  an  overture,  *Cridhe 
an  Ghaidhil,'  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
1895;  a  Highland  suite  for  orchestra;  another 
suite,  '  Hallowe'en ' ;  a  quartet  for  piano  and 
strings  in  E  flat ;  and  two  movements  of  a 
sextet  for  wind  instruments.  His  glee,  *  There 
sits  a  bird,'  gained  the  prize  given  in  1893  by 
the  Bristol  Orpheus  Glee  Society.  M. 

MACPHERSON,  Charles  Stewart,  born 
at  Liverpool,  March  29,  1865,  was  educated  at 
the  City  of  London  School,  won  the  *  Stemdale 
Bennett*  open  scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  entering  that  institution  in  1880. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren  for  com- 
position, and  of  Walter  Macfarren  for  the  piano- 
forte. He  gained  the  Balfe  scholarship  in  1 882, 
the  Charles  Lucas  medal  for  composition  in 
1884,  and  the  Potter  exhibition  in  1885.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  studentship  in  1887  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Com- 
position, and  an  Associate  of  the  institution, 
becoming  a  Fellow  in  1892.  He  was  appointed 
organist  of  Immanuel  Church,  Streatham  Com- 
mon, in  1885,  and  in  the  same  year  became 
conductor  of  the  Westminster  Orchestral  Society, 
a  post  which  he  held  until  1902.  He  also 
conducted  the  Streatham  Choral  Society  from 
1886  to  1904.  In  1898  he  was  appointed 
examiner  to  the  Associated  Board  of  the  RA.M. 
and  R.  C.  M. ,  and  in  that  capacity  visited  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ceylon  in  1900. 
In  1903  he  succeeded  Mr.  Corder  as  Professor 
of  Composition  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Musical  Studies  in  the  University 
of  London.  He  has  lectured  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  Normal  College,  and  elsewhere. 
His  works  include  a  symphony  in  C,  1888  ; 
two  overtures,  and  short  pieces  for  orchestra, 
mostly  written  for  the  Westminster  Orchestral 
Society.  More  important  than  these  is  a  re- 
markably beautiful  Mass  in  D  for  solo,  choir, 
and  orchestra,  produced  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
May  1898.  Many  songs,  pianoforte  pieces,  and 
services  have  been  published ;  and  *  Concerto 
alia  fantasia'  for  violin  and  orchestra,  was 
played  at  the  Queen's  Hall  Promenade  Concert, 
in  1904.  His  theoretical  works  are  :  Practical 
Harnwiiy  ;  350  Exercises  in  Harmony^  etc.  ; 
EvoliUion  of  MimcaJ  Design  ;  Practical  Counter- 
point,  and  Jiiidivicnis  of  Music.  M. 

MACQUE,  Jean  de,  a  Flemish  musician, 
pupil  of  Philip  de  Monte,  who  settled  in  Italy, 
living  from  1576  to  1582  in  Rome,  and  from 
1586  in  Naples.  Only  in  1610  is  he  definitely 
named  as  being  choirmaster  to  the  Royal  Chapel 


in  Naples.  His  publications  extend  from  1576 
to  1618,  and  consist  almost  entirelyof  madrigals, 
of  \vhich  there  were  two  Books  a  6,  six  a5,  twoa4t, 
one  a  4,  five,  six,  and  two  Books  entitled  *Madri- 
galetti  e  Napolitane,'  a  6.  Some  of  these  are 
now  lost,  and  several  have  parts  missing.  A 
considerable  number  of  his  madrigals  and  a  few 
motets  were  received  into  the  various  collections 
of  the  time.  Two  were  adapted  to  English  words 
in  Yonge's  'Musica  Transalpina'  of  1588,  and 
Morley's  '  Italian  Madrigals '  of  1598.     J.  K.  M. 

MADIN  (rede  Madden),  Henri,  bom  at 
Verdun,  of  Irish  parents  (from  Eyrecourt,  Co. 
Gal  way),  in  1698,  developed  a  taste  for  music 
at  an  early  age.  His  uncle,  Rev.  Dr.  Ambrose 
Madden,  of  Loughrea,  was  advanced  to  the 
bishopric  of  Kilmacduagh  (Ireland)  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Pretender,  James  III.,  in 
1705.  In  1730  we  find  Henri  Madden  a  cleric, 
and  maltre  de  musique  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Tours,  a  position  which  he  vacated  in  1737  for 
the  more  important  one  of  deputy  chapel-master 
to  the  King.  He  published  a  treatise  on  counter- 
point in  1742,  and  in  1744  was  nominated 
maitre  de  chapelle  to  the  King,  in  succession  to 
Campra  (see  Campra,  Andr6).  Not  only  was 
he  a  good  theorist,  but  he  was  also  a  successful 
choir -trainer,  and  composed  many  popular 
motets.  His  death  occurred  at  Versailles  in 
1748,  aged  fifty.  w.  h.  g.  f. 

MADRIGAL  (Ital.  Madrigale,  Madriale, 
Mandriale).  The  derivation  of  the  word  has 
so  hopelessly  perplexed  all  who  have  attempted 
to  trace  it  to  its  source  that,  until  some  new 
light  shall  be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  further 
discussion  would  seem  to  be  useless.  We  must, 
therefore,  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
judgment  upon  the  four  theories  which  have 
been  most  generally  accepted  ;  namely,  (1)  that 
the  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian,  niadre 
(mother),  and  signifies  a  poem  addressed — as  is 
said  to  have  been  the  case  >vith  the  first  madri- 
gals— to  Our  Lady  ;  (2)  that  it  comes  from  the 
Greek  word,  fidvSpa  (Lat  and  Ital.  mandra,  a 
sheepfold),  and  was  suggested  by  the  generally 
pastoral  character  of  the  composition  ;  (3)  that 
it  is  a  coiTuption  of  the  Spanish  word,  madru- 
gada  (the  dawn),  and  is  used  in  Italian 
as  the  equivalent  of  Mattinata  (a  Morning 
Song)  ;  (4)  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  name  of 
a  town  situated  in  Old  Castile.  On  one  point, 
however,  all  authorities  are  agreed ;  viz.  that 
the  name  was  first  given  to  a  certain  kind  of 
poem,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  music 
to  which  it  was  sung — ^which  music  was  always, 
during  the  best  periods  of  art,  written  for  three 
or  more  voices,  in  the  ancient  Ecclesiastical 
Modes,  and  without  instrumental  accompani- 
ment. 

Our  actual  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
Madrigal  before  the  invention  of  jninting  is 
sadly  imperfect ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  i)08itive 
evidence,  analogy  leaves  us  little  cause  to  doubt 
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that  its  earlier  phases  must  have  corresponded, 
as  closely  as  we  know  its  later  ones  to  have  done, 
witli  those  of  the  Motet — for  the  application  of 
Discant  to  secular  melody  must  have  suggested 
the  one  no  less  surely  than  its  association  with 
Plain -song  gave  birth  to  the  other.  The 
originators  of  this  process  were,  in  all  probability, 
the  Troubadours  and  Minnesingei-s,  who  so 
strongly  influenced  the  progress  of  popular  music 
in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  rarity  of  early  MS.  records  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  accustomed  to  sing 
their  Discant  extempore — or,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  alia  meiUe,  But  long  before  this  first 
glimmering  of  science  resulted  in  the  invention 
of  Counterpoint  the  age  of  chivalry  had  passed 
away,  and  the  minstrels,  as  a  corporate  body, 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Hence,  the  farther  develop- 
ment of  the  Madrigal  devolved  upon  the  eccle- 
siastical musicians,  who  cherish^  it  tenderly 
and  brought  all  the  resources  of  their  art  to 
bear  upon  it  ;  treating  it,  technically,  exactly  as 
they  treated  their  compositions  for  the  Church, 
though,  in  the  aesthetic  character  of  the  two 
styles — founded  on  an  instinctive  perception  of 
the  contrast  between  sacred  and  profane  poetry 
— they  observed  a  marked  difference.  This  we 
may  readily  understand  from  the  description  left 
us  by  Thomas  Morley,  who,  writing  in  1597, 
tells  us,  that,  *  As  for  the  Musicke,  it  is  next 
unto  the  Motet,  the  most  artificiall  and  to  men 
of  Vnderstanding  the  most  deligh tfuU.  If  there- 
fore you  will  compose  in  this  Kind  you  must 
posscsse  your  selfe  with  an  amorus  humor  (for  in 
no  exposition  shall  you  proue  admirable  except 
you  put  on,  and  possesse  your  selfe  wholy  with 
that  value  wherein  you  compose)  so  that  you 
must  in  your  Musicke  be  waCering  like  the  wind, 
sometime  wanton,  sometime  drooping,  sometime 
grade  and  staide,  otherwhile  effeminat,  you  may 
maintaine  points  and  reuert  them,  vse  triplaes, 
and  shew  the  uttermost  of  your  varietie,  and  the 
more  varietie  you  show  the  better  shall  you 
please.'  In  the  16th  century  these  directions 
were  observed  to  the  letter — so  closely,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  more  graphic 
sketch  of  polyphonic  music  in  its  secular  dress 
than  that  conveyed  by  Morley's  quaint  expres- 
sions. 

The  most  ancient  specimen  of  secular  poly- 
phonic music  now  known  to  exist  is  the  famous 
canon,  *Sumer  is  icumen  in,'  preserved,  among 
the  Harleian  MSS. ,  in  the  British  Museum.  Its 
extreme  antiquity  is,  indeed,  indisputable  ;  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  Madrigal,  uotwith- 
stAudiug  the  rustic  character  of  its  words.  The 
true  Madrigal  is  iwquestionably  the  offspring  of 
the  great  Flemish  schooL  We  hear  of  it,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  as  early  at  least  as  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  when  it  was  already  well 
known  to  the  Netherlanders  in  the  form  of  a 
polyphonic  song,  often  of  very  elaborate  con- 
struction, and  always  written  in  strict  conformity 


with  the  laws  of  the  old  Church  Modes.  These 
characteristics — which  it  retained  to  the  last  in 
all  countries  and  through  all  scholastic  changes — 
are  unmistakable  signs  of  its  close  relationship 
to  the  Motet,  of  which  we  have  also  ample  proof, 
in  the  certainty  that  it  originated  in  counter- 
point on  a  Canto  fermo.  As  a  general  rule,  this 
Canto  fermo  was  naturally  supplied  by  the  melody 
of  some  popular  Chanson  ;  but,  just  as  we  some- 
times find  a  popular  melody  intruding  itself  into 
the  Mass,  so  in  these  early  Madrigals  we  are 
occasionally  startled  by  the  apparition  of  some 
well-known  fragment  of  severe  Ecclesiastical 
Plain -song  ;  as  in  Agricola'a  Belle  tur  tautes^ 
in  which  the  lighter  theme  is  almost  profanely 
contrasted  with  that  of  Tola  pulchra  «,  Maria 
— a  combination  which  Ambros  naively  com- 
pares to  the  song  of  a  pair  of  lovers,  who 
quietly  carry  on  their  discourse  in  the  two 
upper  parts,  while  ^  holy  monk  lectures  them 
in  the  bass. 

For  the  earliest  published  copies  of  these  in- 
teresting works  we  are  indebted  to  Ottaviano 
dei  Petruoci — the  inventor  of  the  process  by 
which  music  was  first  printed  from  movable 
types — whose  three  collections,  entitled  liar- 
monice  mtmces  Odhecaton.  A,  (Venice,  1501), 
Canti  B,  numero  Cinquanta  B,  (ib,  1501),  and 
Canii  C,  n*>  cento  cinquanta  C,  (ib,  1503),  were 
long  supposed  to  be  lost,  and  now  only  exist  in 
the  form  of  unique  copies  of  the  first  and  second, 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Liceo  Filarmonico 
at  Bologna,  and  a  splendidly  bound  exemplar  of 
the  third  in  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna.  In 
these  precious  volumes  we  find  a  copious  selec- 
tion from  the  secular  works  of  Busnois,  Oke- 
ghem,  Johannes  Tinctor,Hobrecht,  Regis,  Caron, 
Josquin  des  Pr6s,  Alexander  Agricola,  Brumel, 
Pierre  de  la  Rue,  and  twenty-nine  other  writei-s, 
whose  Chansons  illustrate  the  first  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Flemish  Madrigal — a  period  no 
less  interesting  than  instructive  to  the  critical 
student,  for  it  is  here  that;  we  first  find  science 
and  popular  melody  working  together  for  a 
common  end. 

The  second  period,  though  its  printed  records 
date  only  thirty-five  years  later,  shows  an  im- 
mense advance  in  art.  Its  leading  spirits, 
Jacques  Arcadelt,  Philipp  Verdelot,  Giaches 
de  Wert,  Huberto  Waelrant,  and  some  other 
writers  of  their  school,  were  not  only  accom- 
plished contrapuntists,  but  had  all  learned  the 
difficult  art  of  resti-aining  their  ingenuity  within 
due  bounds,  when  simplicity  of  treatment  was 
demanded  by  the  character  of  the  words  they 
selected  for  their  theme.  Hence,  they  have  left 
us  works,  which  for  purity  of  style  and  graceful 
flow  of  melody  can  scarcely  be  exceeded.  Arca- 
delt, though  a  true  Fleming  by  taste  and  educa- 
tion as  well  as  by  birth,  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  Italy,  and  published  his  First  Book  of  Madri- 
gals at  Venice  in  1538,  with  such  success,  that 
within  eighty  years  it  ran  through  no  less  than 
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sixteen  editions.  Five  other  books  followed 
containing,  besides  his  own  works,  a  number  by 
other  celebrated  writers,  among  whom,  however, 
he  stands  his  ground  nobly.  From  a  copy  of  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  First  Book,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  we  transcribe  a  few  bars  of  one 
of  the  loveliest  Madrigals  he  ever  wrote— i/ 
biaTico  e  dolce  cigno — which,  we  should  imagine, 
needs  only  publication  in  an  attainable  form  in 
order  to  become  a  favourite  with  every  Madrigal 
Society  in  England.^ 


The  few  concluding  bars  of  this  contain  some 
imitations,  the  smoothness  of  which  is  perfectly 
delicious : — 


gpl><|V.-=I7=Z. 


Dima-l*.  etc    'I  I        , 


Though  a  far  less  prolific  writer  than  Area- 
del  t,  Waelrant  was  a  true  genius  and  a  true 

1  The  only  OKMlern  edition  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  trans- 
p  wed  a  third,  and  adapted  to  Bngllsh  words  in  which  no  translation 
of  the  original  Italian  la  attempted ;  conacquently.  the  Muaic  and 
the  Poetry  arc  at  crou  purposes  from  bt^iiiuijig  to  end. 


disciple  of  the  good  old  Flemish  schooL  His 
Symphonia  Angelica  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
1594  contains  compositions  by  some  of  the 
best  of  his  contem|)oraries ;  but  none  more 
beautiful  than  his  own  Vorrei  •nurrire — well 
known  in  England  and  frequently  sung,  as 
'Hard  by  a  fountain,'  though  the  English 
words  make  no  attempt  to  convey  the  meaning 
of  the  original  Italian.  Of  Verdelot's  numerous 
works,  very  few,  unhappily,  liave  been  handed 
down  to  us  with  all  the  |»rts  complete  ;  we 
possess,  however,  quite  enough  of  his  writings 
to  prove  that,  like  his  great  contem|x>rary, 
Giaches  de  Wert,  he  was  deeply  imbued  uith 
the  national  style ;  which,  from  first  to  last, 
was  clear  in  its  construction,  smooth  in  its 
flow  of  melody,  euphonious  in  its  harmonic 
combinations,  and,  though  less  rich  in  contra- 
puntal embroidery  than  the  later  Italian  schools, 
never  wanting  either  in  interest  or  in  anima- 
tion. The  last  great  composer  by  whom  this 
peculiar  style  was  cultivated,  iu  northern 
Europe,  was  Orlando  di  Lasso,  who,  thougli  his 
fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  ecclesiastical  music, 
has  left  us  many  books  of  splendid  madrigals, 
which  may  almost  be  said  to  form,  of  them- 
selves, a  third  period.  With  him,  the  school 
of  the  Netherlands  came  to  an  end.  But  long 
before  his  death  the  Madrigal  had  been  ti*ans- 
planted  to  other  countries ;  and  in  Italy 
especially,  it  took  firm  root,  and  bore  abundant 
fruit. 

The  first  really  great  Italian  Madrigal- writer 
was  Gostanzo  Festa,  whose  delicious  Quando 
ritrovo  la  mia  pastorella^  printed  in  Arcadelt's 
Third  Book,  has  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
popularity,  in  England,  under  its  familiar  title, 

*  Down  in  a  flowery  vale,'  than  any  other  work 
of  the  kind  that  ever  was  im|K>rted  hither.* 
This  fine  composition  bears  evident  traces  of 
the  Flemish  manner ;  as  do,  more  or  less,  all 
the  works  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the 
first  Roman  Period.  In  tlie  second  period 
this  foreign  influence  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  the  true  Roman  style  inaugurated  by  the 
appearance  of  Palestrina's  *  Primo  libro  di  Mad- 
rigali  a  quattro  voci,'  in  1666,  followed  by  a 

*  Libro  secondo,'  in  1586,  and  two  books  of 
'Madrigali  spirituali,'  in  1681,  and  1594 — the 
year  of  the  great  composer's  death.  It  may  be 
well  said,  that  iu  these  four  volumes  Palestrina 
has  shown  his  command  over  all  styles.  The 
character  of  the  *Madrigali  spirituali' — more 
serious  than  that  of  the  Chanson,  but  less  so 
than  that  of  the  motet — shows  a  deep  appreciation 
of  the  diflerence  which  should  always  subsist 
between  ordinary  sacred  music  and  music 
intended  to  be  actually  used  in  the  services  of 
the  church.  The  spirit  of  the  secular  madrigals 
changes  every  moment  with  the  sense  of  the 
words.      The  second  volume  (that  of  1586) 

*  In  the  Enffliah  edition  — admirably  tranalated  by  Thnniaa 
Oliphant— the  time  of  the  nioTmneut  has  been  very  unJiuUflablj 
changed  from  four  minima  to  four  crotchets  in  a  a 
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coDtains  a  more  than  usually  beautiful  example 
— Alia  riva  del  Tebro—in  which  the  grief  of  a 
despairing  lover  is  described  in  discords  as 
hanh  as  any  that  we  are  accustomed  to  hear 
in  the  works  of  the  most  modem  composers. 
Yet  eyeiy  one  of  these  discords  is  prepared  and 
resolyed,  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  laws 
of  counterpoint ;  and  these  veiy  laws  are  used 
as  yehicles  for  the  expression  of  all  that  music 
can  ever  be  made  to  express.  For  instance, 
the  lovely  cadence  at  the  word  morU,  when 
sang  with  the  necessary  rUardando,  tells,  more 
plainly  than  any  verbal  explanation  could 
possibly  have  done,  how  all  such  woes  as  those 
alluded  to  are  healed  for  ever  by  death  : — 


a;»^  j*'y-^^4^sKf^-;hjn- 

dd  -  ]amla»-«er4»e    x» 

eg»r  rr::^:^-^      -^^^ 

Such  works  as  these  naturally  excited  the 
emulation  of  contemporary  composers,  and  led 
each  one  to  do  his  best  for  the  advancement  of 
a  style  so  new  and  captivating.  Palestrina's 
example  was  worthily  imitated  by  his  successor 
in  office,  Felice  Anerio,  whose  three  volumes  of 
'  Madrigali  spirituali,'  printed  at  Rome  in  1585, 
were  succeeded  by  two  books  of  secular  madri- 
gals of  exquisite  beauty,  and  a  charming  set  of 
Canzonette  for  three  and  four  voices  issued  in 
1603.  Francesco  Anerio,  and  the  brothers, 
Giovanni  Maria  and  Bernardino  Nanini,  con- 
tributed a  large  store  of  volumes  of  equal 
merit.  Ruggiero  Giovanelli  turned  his  genius 
to  good  account ;  and  the  Roman  school,  now 
in  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  boasted  many 
other  madrigalists  of  superlative  excellence. 
Foremost  among  these  stood  Luca  Marenzio, 
who  devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  advance- 
ment of  secular  art,  producing  nine  books  of 
madrigals  for  five  voices  between  the  years 
1580  and  1589,  six,  for  six  voices,  within  a 
very  few  years  afterwards,  and  many  later  ones, 
all  of  which  were  so  well  appreciated  that,  even 
during  his  lifetime,  he  was  honoured  with  the 
well-earned  title  of  II  piit  dolce  Cigno  d*  IlcUia, 


The  style  of  this  'Sweetest  Swan'  was,  by 
nature,  a  little  less  grave  than  that  of  Pales- 
trina  ;  but,  like  that  great  master,  he  possessed 
the  happy  faculty  of  accommodating  it  to  all 
])ossible  circumstances,  and  did  so  with  such 
unvarying  success,  that  he  may  be  justly  re- 
garded as  the  most  satisfactory  representative 
of  the  third  Roman  period.  His  little  madrigal, 
Vezzosi  augdlij  scored  by  P.  Martini,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Saggio  di  Contrappunto,  is 
a  miracle  of  prettiness,  and  contrasts  strangely 
enough  with  the  deep  sadness  displayed  in  the 
opening  bars  of  his  Ahi  !  dispieUUa  morte  ! 


But  it  was  not  in  Rome  alone  that  the 
Madrigal  was  cultivated  with  success.  It  found 
an  equally  congenial  home  in  Venice,  where  it 
was  tirat  introduced  by  Adrian  Willaert,  who, 
though  by  birth  and  education  a  Fleming,  did 
so  much  for  the  city  of  his  adoption  that  he  is 
universally  represented  as  the  founder  of  the 
great  Venetian  school.  His  influence,  and  that 
of  his  countryman  and  faithful  disciple,  Ciprian 
de  Rore,  may  be  traced  throughout  its  entire 
course,  from  beginning  to  end.  Even  in  the 
works  of  Giovanni  Croce  it  is  clearly  perceptible, 
notwithstanding  the  marked  individuality  which 
places  the  stamp  of  independent  genius  on 
everything  he  wrote.  Andrea  Gabrieli,  and 
his  nephew,  Giovanni,  Fra  Costanzo  Porta,  and 
Orazio  Vecchi,  were  all  deeply  imbued  with 
the  same  spirit ;  Hans  Leo  Hosier  carried  it  to 
Nuremberg,  where  it  wrought  a  good  and  last- 
ing work  ;  and  Gastoldi — believed  by  Moriey 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  *  Fa  la ' — was 
really  no  more  than  the  exponent  of  an  idea 
which  had  already  been  freely  used  by  Willaert, 
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and  more  than  one  of  his  immediate  followers. 
It  m&y,  in  truth,  be  said  that  Flemish  art 
failed  to  attain  its  full  maturity,  until  it  was 
transplanted  from  the  Netherlands  to  Venice. 
All  honour. to  the  great  republic  for  develop- 
ing its  rich  resources.  It  was  a  glorious 
trust  committed  to  her ;  and  she  fultiUed  it 
nobly. 

In  Florence  the  Madrigal  attained  a  high 
degree  of  popularity — at  first  in  the  form  of 
the  Frottola,  which,  Cerone  tells  us,  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  true  madrigal  by  the 
poverty  of  its  contrapuntal  artifices — afterwards, 
in  the  more  fully  developed  productions  of 
Francesco  Cortecoiat  Matteo  RampolUni,  Pietro 
Masacconi,  and  Bacoio  Moschini.  But  its  course 
here  was  brought  to  an  untimely  close  by  a 
growing  passion  for  instrumental  accompani- 
ment which  entirely  destroyed  the  old  Floren- 
tine love  for  pure  vocal  music.  In  Naples  it 
flourished  brilliantly;  though  rather  in  the 
shape  of  the  Villanella — the  Neapolitan  equiva- 
lent of  Gastoldi's  Fa  la — than  in  a  more  serious 
guise.  In  France  it  was  but  slightly  prized,  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  Chansons  adapted, 
by  the  early  Netherlanders,  to  well-known 
specimens  of  French  popular  poetry ;  and  in 
Germany  it  failed  to  supplant  the  national 
taste  for  the  Volksliedy  >vith  which  it  had  very 
little  in  common,  and  which,  before  the  middle 
of  the  16  th  century,  was  itself  pressed  into  the 
service  of  tiie  all-absorbing  Chorale.  But  In 
England  it  took  root  as  firmly  as  ever  it  had 
done,  either  in  Rome  or  in  Venice,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  national  school  which  is  well  able  to 
hold  its  own  against  any  rival.  The  old  canon, 
*  Sumer  is  icumen  in, '  has  been  cited  as  a  proof 
that  polyphonic  music  originated  in  England. 
This  position  cannot  be  maintained.  The  be- 
ginnings of  Counterpoint  have,  hitherto,  eluded 
all  inquiry.  But  we  have  already  shown  that 
the  Madrigal  was  invented  in  the  Netherlands  ; 
and  tliat  the  first  published  fruits  of  its  dis- 
covery were  issued  at  Venice  in  1501.  The 
first  polyphonic  songs  that  appeared  in  England 
were  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1530, 
in  a  volume  of  the  existence  of  which  neither 
Bumey  nor  Hawkins  seems  to  have  been  aware, 
though  it  contains  a  highly  interesting  collection 
of  works,  both  sacred  and  secular,  by  Taverner 
and  other  English  composers.  No  second  col- 
lection ap|)eared  till  1571,  when  a  volume  of 
much  inferior  merit  was  printed  for  Thomas 
Whythorne  by  John  Daye.  In  1588,  William 
Byrd  issued  his  first  book  of  *  Psalmes,  Sonets, 
and  Songs  of  sadnes  and  pietie ' :  and,  in  the 
same  year,  Nicholas  Youge — a  merchant,  who 
obtained  a  rich  store  of  madrigals  from  his 
Italian  correspondents — published,  under  the 
title  of  *  Musica  Transalpina,'  a  volume  contain- 
ing more  than  fifty  pieces,  selected  from  the 
works  of  Noe  Faigneant,  Rinaldo  del  Mel,  Giachcs 
de  Wert,  Cornelius  Verdonck,  Palestrina,  Luea 


Marenzio,  and  several  more  of  the  best  Flemish 
and  Italian  composers  of  the  day.  In  the 
preface  to  this  volume  the  word  Madrigal  is 
used  (to  the  best  of  our  belief)  for  the  first 
time  in  England.  The  compositions  selected 
by  the  worthy  merchant  are  all  adapted  to 
English  verses,  in  which,  though  the  diction  is 
sometimes  sufficiently  uncouth,  the  rhythm  and 
sense  of  the  original  Italian  are  often  carefully 
imitated  ;  and  to  the  zeal  of  their  enthusiastic 
collector,  who  had  them  constantly  sung  at  his 
house,  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  favour 
with  which,  from  that  time  forth,  the  Madrigal 
was  universally  received  in  this  country.  Nine 
years  later  Yonge  ventured  upon  a  second  col- 
lection. Meanwhile,  Byrd  had  already  published 
another  volume  of  original  compositions,  under 
the  title  of  '  Songs  of  sundrie  natures,'  in  1589  ; 
in  1590,  Thomas  Watson  had  edited  a  'Sett of 
Italian  Madrigalls  Englished,  not  to  the  sense 
of  the  originall  dittie,  but  after  the  affection 
of  the  Noate ' ;  and  between  1593  and  1595 
Thomas  Morley  had  produced  two  books  of 
Canzonets,  one  of  'Madrigals  to  foure  Voyces,' 
and  one  of  Ballets.  The  number  of  publications, 
therefore,  was  increasing  rapidly. 

By  this  time  the  Madrid  had  fairly  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  national  institution ;  and 
English  composers  did  all  tliat  in  them  lay  to 
biing  it  to  perfection.  The  most  noted  among 
them  seemed  never  tired  of  producing  new 
works.  Simultaneously  with  Yonge'a  second 
collection — that  is,  in  1597 — appeared  two 
original  sets  of  great  importance,  one  by 
Thomas  Weelkes,  the  other  by  George  Kirbye. 
In  the  same  year  Morley  issued  a  third  and 
fourth  volume  of  Canzonets ;  and  John  Dowland 
delighted  all  Europe  with  his  '  First  Booke  of 
Songes  or  Ayres  of  foui-e  parts.  *  Wilbye's  first 
book  appeared  in  1598,  and  Bonnet's  in  1599. 
In  1601  Morley  edited  a  famous  volume 
entitled  *  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,'  containing 
Madrigals  for  five  and  six  voices,  by  Michael 
Este,  Weelkes,  Bennet,  Hilton,  Wilbye,  and 
sixteen  other  comiK>ser8  besides  himself.  [See 
Oriana.]  Michael  Este  published  a  volume  of 
his  own  in  1604,  another  in  1606,  and  a  third 
in  1610.  Bateson's  two  books  were  issued  in 
1604  and  1618.  Dowland 's  second  book  ap- 
peared in  1600,  his  third  in  1603,  and  his 
'Pilgrimes  Solace'  in  1612.  Thomas  Ford 
printed  two  books  of  'Musicke  of  sundrie 
Kindes'  in  1607,  and  Wilbye  his  second  book 
in  1609  ;  Orlando  Gibbons  produced  his  first 
(and  only)  volume  of  *  Madrigals  and  Motets ' 
in  1612  ;  and  even  as  late  as  1630 — exactly  a 
century  after  the  publication  of  Wynkyn  de 
Worde's  curious  volume — a  book  of  *  Mottects  ' 
(all  really  Madrigals,  though  with  instrumental 
accompaniments  ad  libilum)  was  given  to  the 
world  by  Martin  Pierson. 

Rich  collections  of  these  rare  old  editions — 
including  many  volumes  which  we  have  not 
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spaoe  to  particularise — are  preserved  in  the 
Libraries  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ;  and  many  of  the  most  popular 
madrigals  have  been  reprinted  in  a  modem  form 
over  and  over  again.  ^  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
upon  the  comparative  merits  of  particular  works, 
where  the  general  standard  of  excellence  is  so 
high,  and  the  number  so  great  An  endless 
variety  of  styles  is  observable,  even  to  the  most 
superficial  inquirer  ;  but  carehil  analysis  proves 
this  to  be  rather  the  result  of  individual  feeling, 
than  an  index  to  the  prevailing  taste  at  any 
given  epoch.  The  history  of  the  school,  there- 
fore, must  be  comprised,  like  our  notice  of  the 
Venetian  Madrigal,  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
period ;  and  we  shall  best  illustrate  it  by 
selecting  a  few  typical  works  for  separate 
criticism. 

Byrd's  madrigals  are  sometimes  constructed 
upon  a  very  elaborate  plan,  and  abound  in  points 
of  ingenious  and  delightful  imitation,  as  do  those 
of  Weelkes,  Gobbold,  and  Wilbye,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, Kirbye  and  Bateson — witness  the 
following  beautiful  passage  from  the  last-named 
composer's  contribution  to  *  The  Triumphes  of 
Oriana ' — 


Hwran  Utw  O  •  il  •  k-iia,  etCi 


In  H«aTtn  Urm,  «ta 


Morley,  Hilton,  and  Michael  Este  preferred  a 
lighter  vein,  and  produced  some  of  the  most 
delicious  Fa  las  which  remain  to  us.  Among 
those  who  affected  '  Ayres'  and  Canzonets,  John 
Dowland  incontestably  holds  the  first  place.  His 
*  Awake,  sweet  Love  *  and  *  Now,  oh !  now,  I 

I  It  la  mmh  to  b«  regretted  that  m  few  modem  edlton  think  it 
vorth  while  to  mention  the  Mniroe  whence  their  reprints  are'derf  red : 
or  eren  to  rive  the  original  namee  of  Flemish  or  Italian  Madrigals. 
Still  more  deeply  to  be  deplored  is  the  miwhieroos  sTstem  of  trans- 
poeition,  now  so  oonunon.  which  frequently  destroys  all  trace  of  the 
compoeer's  Intention,  and  always  prevents  the  tyro  from  ascertain- 
ing the  Mode  In  which  a  given  Madrigal  is  written.  As  Madrigals 
must  always  be  sung  without  accompaniment,  transpoaitiou  in  the 
book  is  wholly  unmeaning,  and  helps  no  one, 

VOL.  Ill 


needs  must  part,'  are  gems  of  art — perfect  iii 
their  simplicity,  yet  no  less  masterly  in  design 
than  tender  in  expression.  Orlando  Gibbons  and 
a  charming  composer  of  earlier  date — Richard 
Edwards — wrote  like  bom  Netherlanders.  A 
more  interesting  comparison  than  that  between 
the  two  following  examples,  and  the  extracts 
already  given  from  Arcadelt*s  Bianco  e  dolee 
Oigno  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

The  Silver  Svxm, 

Orlando  Gibbous. 


In  going  to  my  naked  bed, 

Richard  Edhvardes  (I5M). 


The  falling  p 
The  fall-ing  out 


^^ 


m 


nawingia  of 

After  the  second  decade  of  the  17th  century, 
no  work  of  any  lasting  reputation  was  produced, 
and  the  style  soon  fell  into  neglect.  Under  the 
Stuart  dynasty  polyphonic  song  lost  much  of 
its  popularity,  and  the  civil  war  crushed  out 
all  artistic  feeling ;  but  art  lived  on,  and  in 
due  time  the  Madrigal,  forgotten  in  Flanders, 
and  replaced  in  Italy  by  a  new  kind  of  chamber 
music  with  instrumental  accompaniment,  merged 
gradually  in  England  into  the  Glee— a  kind  of 
composition  cultivated  in  no  other  country,  and 
of  far  higher  (esthetic  value  than  its  German 
representative,  the  Part-song.     The  writer  who 
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— no  doubt  unconsciously — helped,  more  than 
any  other,  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  great 
change  was  Thomas  Ford,  whose  lovely  can- 
zonets, *  Since  first  I  saw  your  face,'  and  *  There 
is  a  Ladie  sweete  and  kind,'  hold  a  position 
as  nearly  as  possible  midway  between  the 
Madrigal  and  the  Glee,  breathing  all  the  spirit 
of  the  one,  while  introducing  progressions  only 
permissible  in  the  other.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  remark — though  the  fact  seems,  hitherto,  to 
have  escaped  notice — that  intervals,  forbidden 
by  the  strict  laws  of  Counterpoint,  were  tolerated 
in  England  at  an  earlier  period  than  on  the 
continent  Wilbye  used  the  diminished  triad 
with  a  boldness  which  would  have  made  Anerio's 
hair  stand  on  end.  Such  licenses  as  these  once 
permitted,  the  substitution  of  modem  tonalities 
for  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course — and  this  accomplished,  the  change 
from  the  Madrigal  to  the  Glee  was  complete. 
[The  art  of  madrigal- writing,  in  abeyance  since 
the  death  of  Pearsall,  has  revived  in  modem 
times ;  the  collection  printed  in  celebration 
of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee,  under 
the  title  of  '  Choral  Songs  in  Honour  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria' (1899),  contains  thir- 
teen examples  by  various  English  composers, 
many  of  which  are  excellent  specimens  of  the 
form.] 

Having  traced  the  history  of  the  Madrigal 
thus  far,  it  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  manner  of  its  performance. 

It  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  it  should 
be  sung  without  any  instrumental  accompani- 
ment whatever  ;  and,  unlike  the  Glee  (which  is 
always  performed  by  solo  voices),  it  is  most 
effective  when  entrusted  to  a  moderately  fuU, 
but  not  too  numerous  chorus.  Changes  of  tone, 
embracing  every  shade  of  difference  between  ff 
and  ppp,  and  introduced,  sometimes  by  the 
most  delicate  possible  gradations,  and  sometimes 
in  strongly  marked  contrast,  will  be  continually 
demanded,  both  by  the  character  of  the  music 
and  the  sense  of  the  words ;  and  remembering 
how  earnestly  Morley  insists  ujwn  *varietie,' 
the  student  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that 
ritardandi  and  aecelerandi  will  be  scarcely  less 
frequently  brought  into  requisition.  Neverthe- 
less, strict  mechanical  precision  must  be  secured 
at  any  cost.  The  slightest  uncertainty,  either 
of  intonation  or  of  rhythm,  will  suffice  to  ruin 
everything  ;  and  to  draw  the  line  fairly  between 
intensity  of  expression  and  technical  perfection 
is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  There  is,  indeed, 
only  one  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty.  To 
imagine  Damon  regulating  his  love-Iora  ditty 
by  the  tick  of  a  metronome  would  be  absurd. 
The  place  of  the  metronome,  therefore,  must  be 
supplied  by  a  conductor  capable  of  fully  sympa- 
thising either  with  Damon's  woes  or  Daphne's 
fond  delights,  but  wholly  incapable  of  showing 
the  least  indulgence  to  his  singers,  who  must 
learn  to  obey  the  rise  and  fall  of  his  baton, 


though  it  move  but  a  hair's-breadth  in  either 
dii^ction  iv   s    H— 

MADEIGAL  SOCIETY.  Founded  in  1741 
by  John  Immyns,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music,  the  Madrigal  Society  eigoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  musical  associa- 
tion in  Europe.  Its  first  meetings  were  held 
at  the  Twelve  Bells  in  Bride  Lane,  whence  it 
removed  to  the  Anchor  and  Crown,  Whitefriars, 
as  proved  by  the  earliest  minute-book  in  the 
Society's  library,  dated  1744.  In  1745  the 
Society  removed  to  the  Founders'  Arms,  Loth- 
bury,  where  rules  were  adopted  limiting  the 
number  of  members  to  sixteen,  with  an  admis- 
sion fee  of  8s.  and  a  subscription  of  3s.  per 
quarter.  Having  returned  for  a  time  to  the 
Twelve  Bells,  its  original  home,  the  Society 
afterwards  migrated  to  the  Queen's  Arms,  New- 
gate Street,  in  1 748,  when  the  rales  were  revised. 
One  rule  enacted  'That  all  musical  performances 
shall  cease  at  half  an  hour  after  ten  o'clock, 
unless  some  of  the  members  shall  be  cheerfully 
incited  to  sing  catches,  in  which  case  they 
shall  be  indulged  half  an  hour,  and  no  longer.' 
Numerous  fines  were  imposed  for  such  offences 
as  the  retention  of  books  from  the  Society's 
library  ;  and  any  member  eating  his  supper,  or 
a  part  thereof,  during  practice  time  was  to 
forfeit  sixpence,  to  be  applied  to  buying  ruled 
paper.  The  performance  on  each  night  was  to 
be  divided  into  two  'acts,'  with  an  interval  of 
half  an  hour,  and  in  each  act  four  madrigals 
were  to  be  sung.  Between  1750- and  1757 
additional  rules  were  adopted,  by  one  of  which 
each  member,  to  whose  turn  it  came  to  serve  as 
President,  was  bound  to  present  a  score  and 
parts  of  a  madrigal  ready  for  performance,  or 

*  to  forfeit  a  penny  extraordinary  to  the  plate ' 
every  night  until  he  did  so.  By  another  rule 
any  gentleman  who  had  been  educated  in,  or 
at  the  time  belonged  to,  any  cathedral  or  choir 
was  to  be  admitted  to  visit  the  Society  at  his 
pleasure  ;  and  a  similar  privilege  was  accorded 
to  any  of  *  the  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music*  Membership  was  confined  to 
persons  belonging  to  cathedral  choirs,  or  those 

*  vouched  for  by  two  or  more  members  of  the 
Society  as  being  capable  of  singing  their  part 
in  concert  both  in  time  and  in  tune/ ;  and  others 
proposed  for  election  were  required,  by  way  of 
probation,  to  sing  between  the  acts  their  projier 
parts  in  an  ancient  madrigal  for  three  or  four 
voices,  or  some  two-part  song  to  be  sung  with 
double  voices.  TheSociety at  this  time(l  749-50) 
met  every  Wednesday  evening,  and  consisted 
of  twenty-one  members,  who  subscribed  4s.  6d. 
a  quarter.  According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins 
(who  was  himself  a  member)  *niost  of  them 
were  mechanics,  some  weavers  from  Spitalfields, 
others  of  various  trades  and  occupations,  who 
were  well  versed  in  the  practice  of  Psalmody, 
and  who,  with  a  little  pains  and  the  help  of 
the  ordinary  solmisation,  which  many  of  them 
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were  very  expert  in,  became  soon  able  to  sing 
almost  at  sight  a  part  in  an  English  or  even 
an  Italian  madrigal.  They  aUo  sang  catches, 
rounds,  and  canons,  though  not  elegantly,  yet 
with  a  degree  of  correctness  that  did  justice  to 
the  harmony  ;  and,  to  vary  the  entertainment, 
Immyns  -would  sometimes  read,  by  way  of 
lecture,  a  chapter  from  Zarlino,  translated  by 
himself.  They  were  men  not  less  distinguished 
by  their  love  of  vocal  harmony  than  by  the 
harmless  simplicity  of  their  tempers  and  by 
their  friendly  disposition  towards  each  other.' 
At  times  they  took  country  excursions,  and  the 
minutes  record  that  on  Whit -Monday,  1751, 
'  the  party  proceeded  up  the  river,  breakfasting 
At  Wandsor  (Wandsworth),  dining  at  Richmond, 
besides  stopping  to  whet  their  whistles  at  Mort- 
lack  (Mortlake).'  In  1764  Mr.  Immyns  died. 
In  1768  the  subscription  was  raised  to  8s.  a 
quarter,  the  number  of  members  being  about 
thirty,  and  it  was  agreed  to  hold  an  entertain- 
ment for  their  friends  once  at  least  every  year. 
In  1769  the  Society  removed  to  the  Feathers 
Tavern,  Cheapside ;  in  1775  to  the  King's  Arms, 
Oornhill ;  in  1778  they  were  at  the  Half  Moon, 
Oheapside,  and  the  London  Tavern  ;  in  April 
1792,  at  the  King's  Head  in  the  Poultry ;  in 
May  1792,  at  the  Globe,  Fleet  Street ;  and  in 
1795  removed  to  the  Grown  and  Anchor,  when 
the  charge  for  supper,  *on  account  of  the 
^vance  in  wine,'  was  raised  to  2s.  6d.  for 
members,  4s.  for  visitors,  and  3s.  for  professors. 
Festival  dinners  were  held  in  1798,  1802,  1803, 
and  1809,  and  were  continued  at  intervals,  and 
in  1876  ladies  dined  at  the  festival  for  the  first 
time.  In  1814  the  subscription  was  raised  to 
£3,  and  in  1816  the  charge  for  supper,  includ- 
ing a  pint  of  wine,  was  fixed  at  6s.  On  Sept. 
27,  1821,  the  supper  meeting,  after  being  held 
for  eighty  years,  gave  place  to  a  monthly  dinner, 
held,  successively,  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern, 
Willis's  Rooms,  and  the  Holbom  Restaurant 
during  the  season,  which  then  lasted  from 
October  to  July,  but  now  numbers  six  meetings, 
commencing  in  November.  In  1 8 1 1  was  offered 
for  the  first  time  a  prize  of  a  silver  cup,  value 
ten  guineas,  '  for  the  best  madrigal  in  not  less 
than  four  nor  more  than  six  parts,  the  upper 
part  or  parts  to  be  for  one  or  two  treble  voices. 
The  character  of  the  composition  to  be  after 
the  manner  of  the  madrigals  by  Bennet,  Wilbye, 
Morley,  Weelkes,  Ward,  Marenzio,  and  others, 
and  each  part  to  contain  a  certain  melody  either 
in  figure  or  imitation ;  therefore,  a  melody 
harmonised  will  be  inadmissible.'  W.  Beale's 
'  Awake,  sweet  muse,'  and  W.  Hawes's  *  Philo- 
mela' were  selected  for  a  final  ballot  from 
fourteen  compositions  sent  in,  which  included 
S.  Wesley's  *  0  sing  unto  my  roundelay,'  and 
W.  Linley's  *Ah  me,  quoth  Venus.*  The 
j)rize  was  given  to  Beale.  The  earlier  members 
included  Immyns,  the  founder,  by  profession 
an  attorney,  afterwards  appointed  lutenist  to  the 


Chapel  Royal  and  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Pepusch  ; 
Dr.  John  Worgan,  organist  and  composer ;  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  the  musical  historian  (elected 
1752) ;  Rev.  G.  Torriano  and  Jonathan  Battis- 
hill,  the  composer  (elected  1757);  E.  T.  Warren, 
editor  of  the  Glee  Collection  (1762)  ;  Dr.  Ame 
and  his  son  Michael,  and  Luffman  Atterbury, 
composer  of  the  glee  *Gome,  let  us  all  a-Maying 
go'  (1765);  Theodore  Aylward,  one  of  the 
assistant  directors  at  the  Handel  Commemora- 
tion of  1784  (1769) ;  Joah  Bates,  the  conductor 
of  the  Handel  Commemoration  (1774)  ;  Dr.  B. 
Cooke,  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  (1778)  ; 
James  Bartleman  (1793);  J.  P.  Street,  Librarian 
and  many  years  Father  of  the  Society ;  R  J.  S. 
Stevens,  the  Gresham  Professor,  and  W.  Horsley, 
the  glee -writer  (1798);  Reg.  Spoflbrth,  the 
glee-writer,  and  Robert  Cooke,  master  of  the 
Westminsterchoristers(1802) ;  W.  Beale(1805) ; 
Dr.  Callcott  (1806);  W.  Hawes  and  W.  Linley 
(1809) ;  G.  £.  Williams,  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey  (1814) ;  Sir  J.  L.  Rogers,  Bart.,  and 
T.  Greatorex,  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey 
(1819)  ;  J.  T.  Cooper  (1825)  ;  Jonathan  Nield, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Hall  (1828) ;  P.  J.  Salomons, 
(1829) ;  Vincent  Novello  and  Thomas  Oliphant, 
afterwards  secretary  (1880) ;  J.  W.  Hobbs,  J. 
Calkin  (1831) ;  G.  Cooper,  deputy  organist  of 
St.  Paul's,  James  Turle,  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey  (1 832).  Up  to  1 820  the  members  presided 
in  rotation,  but  in  that  year  it  was  resolved  to 
appoint  Sir  J.  L.  Rogers  as  permanent  president. 
The  office  has  since  been  fiUed  by  Lord  Saltoun, 
1842-53;  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bt.,  1853-66; 
Prince  Dhuleep  Singh,  1867-71  ;  Thomas  Oli- 
phant, 1871-73  ;  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Legge, 
1874-77.  [The  Earl  Beauchamp  was  appointed 
in  1878,  and  succeeded  in  1892  by  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  on  whose  retirement  in  1896  Mr. 
Otto  Goldschmidtwas  appointed.  Sir  A.  Sullivan 
was  president  for  the  last  year  of  his  life^  1899- 
1900.  Lord  Alverstone  succeeded  him  in  1901, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Frederick  Bridge  in 
1904.  In  Nov.  1905  Mr.  J.  Edward  Street, 
the  Hon.  Secretary  (see  below),  was  apjwinted 
President.]  The  Librarians  have  been ;  J.  P. 
Street,  1792-1848;  John  Bishop,  1849-70; 
C.  D.  Budd,  1871-78  ;  J.  C.  Meek,  1879-88, 
E.  Ernest  Cooper,  1888.  The  conductors  or 
musical  directors  permanently  appointed  since 
W.  Hawes,  1809-46,  have  been :  James  Turle, 
1846-49 ;  James  King,  1849-54 ;  Cipriani  Potter, 
1855-70;  Otto  Goldschmidt,  1871-77;  Sir 
John  Stainer,  1878-87  ;  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge,  1887 
to  the  present  time.  Dr.  John  Hullah,  Sir 
J.  F.  Bridge,  and  Mr.  Eaton  Faning,  were 
assistant  conductors  since  1878.  Under  the 
present  rules  the  Society  consists  of  forty 
members,  elected  by  ballot,  the  subscription 
(including  dinner  fees)  being  five  guineas,  and 
for  professional  members  three  guineas,  c.  m. 
[From  1881  two  prizes,  Mr.  T.  Molineux's  of 
£10  and  the  Society's  of  £5,  were  awarded 
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annually  until  1889,  and  triennially  from 
1891.  Mr.  Kellow  J.  Pye  was  treasurer  until 
1893,  being  succeeded  by  Mr.  Chas.  T.  D. 
Crews,  who  still  holds  the  office.  The  office 
of  hon.  sec,  held  from  July  1871  by  Mr.  J. 
Edward  Street,  is  now  filled  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Oscar  W.  Street] 

MAELZEL,  JoHANN  Nepomuk,  bom  Aug. 
15,  1772,  at  Ratisbon,  son  of  an  organ-builder. 
In  1792  he  settled  in  Vienna,  and  devoted  him- 
solf  to  teaching  music,  and  to  constructing  an 
automaton  instrumentof  flutes,  trumpets,  drums, 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings  struck  by  ham- 
mers, which  played  music  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Grescentini,  and  was  sold  for  3000  florins. 
His  next  machine  was  the  Panharmonicon,  like 
the  former,  but  with  clarinets,  violins,  and  violon- 
cellos added.  It  was  worked  by  weights  acting 
on  cylinders,  and  was  exhibited  in  Viennain  1804. 
Maelzel  then  bought  Kempelen's  Chessplayer ; 
and  took  it  with  the  Panharmonicon  to  Paris. 
The  Chessplayer  he  afterwards  sold  to  Eugene 
Boanharnais.  He  next  constructed  a  Trumpeter, 
which  played  the  Austrian  and  French  cavalry 
marches  and  signals,  with  marches  and  allegros 
by  Weigl,  Dussek,  and  Pleyel.  In  1808  he  was 
appointed  court  mechanician,  and  about  that 
time  made  some  ear  tinimpets,  one  of  which 
Beethoven  used  for  years.  In  1812  he  opened 
the  'Art  Cabinet,'  among  the  attractions  of 
which  were  the  Trumpeter  and  a  new  and  en- 
larged Panharmonicon ;  and  s«on  afterwards 
made  public  a  musical  chronometer,  an  improve- 
ment of  a  machine  by  Stockel,  for  which  he 
obtained  certificates  from  Beethoven  and  other 
leading  musicians.  Maelzel  and  Beethoven  were 
at  this  time  on  very  friendly  terms.  They  had 
arranged  to  visit  London  together,  and  Maelzel 
had  meantime  aided  the  great  master  in  his 
impecuniosity  by  urging  on  him  a  loan  of  60 
ducats  in  gold.  In  order  to  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the  Panharmonicon,  which  they 
proposed  to  take  with  them,  Maelzel  conceived 
and  sketched  in  detail  the  design^  of  a  piece  to 
commemorate  the  battle  of  Vittoria  (June  21, 
1813),  which  Beethoven  composed  for  the 
instrament.  While  it  was  being  arranged  on 
the  barrel,  Maelzel  further  induced  him  to  score 
it  for  the  orchestra,  with  the  view  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  journey  ;  and  it  was  accordingly 
seorod,  and  performed  at  a  concert  on  Dec.  8, 
1813,  the  programme  of  which  consisted  of  the 
Symphony  No.  7  ;  the  marches  of  Dussek  and 
Pleyel,  by  the  automaton,  and  the  Battle-piece. 
The  concert  was  repeated  on  the  12th,  and  the 
two  yielded  a  net  profit  of  over  4000  florins.  At 
this  point  Beethoven  took  offence  at  Maelzel's 
having  announced  the  Battle-piece  as  his 
property,  broke  completely  with  him,  rejected 
the  Trumpeter  and  his  marches,  and  held  a  third 
concert  (Jan.  2,  1814)  for  his  own  sole  benefit 
After  several  weeks  of  endeavour  to   arrange 

1  MoschelM,  note  to  bis  SchindJer,  i.  154. 


matters,  Maelzel  departed  to  Munich  with  his 
Panharmonicon,  including  the  Battle-piece,  and 
also  with  a  full  orchestral  score  of  the  same,  which 
he  had  obtained  without  Beethoven's  concurrence 
and  caused  to  be  performed  at  Munich.  Beet- 
hoven on  this  entered  an  action  against  him  in 
the  Vienna  courts,  and  it  is  his  memorandum  of 
the  grounds  of  the  action,  as  prepared  for  his 
advocate,  which  is  usually  entitled  his  *  de- 
position.'^  He  further  addressed  a  statement^ 
to  the  musicians  of  London,  entreating  them  not 
to  countenance  or  support  Maelzel.  The  action 
came  to  nothing,  and  Maelzel  does  not  appear 
to  have  gone  to  London.  He  stopped  at 
Amsterdam,  and  there  got  from  Winkel,  a  Dutch 
mechanic,  tiie  idea  of  employing  a  new  form  of 
pendulum  as  a  metronome.  He  soon  perfected 
the  instrument,  obtained  a  patent  for  it,  and  in 
1816  we  find  him  in  Paris  established  as  & 
manufacturer  of  this  metronome,  under  the  style 
of  *Malzl  et  Cie.'  Winkel  claimed  it  as  his 
invention,  and  the  claim  was  confirmed,  after 
examination,  by  the  Dutch.  Academy  of  Sciences. 
A  wish  to  repurchase  Kempelen's  Chessplayer 
and  to  push  his  Metronome  took  him  back  to 
Munich  and  Vienna  in  1 8 1 7.  Beethoven's  good 
word  was  of  more  consequence  than  any  one 
else's,  and  knowing  Maelzel's  cleverness,  Beet- 
hoven's amenability  to  a  good  companion,  and  the 
fact  that  the  performance  on  which  the  lawsuit 
was  grounded  having  taken  place  out  of  Austria, 
the  action  could  not  lie,  it  need  not  surprise  us 
to  find  that  the  suit  was  given  up,  and  the  costs 
divided  equally.  After  this  Maelzel  travelled 
much,  and  even  reached  the  United  States,  where 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  except  a  voyage  or 
two  to  the  West  Indies,  exhibiting  the  Chess- 
player, the  Conflagration  of  Moscow,  and  his 
other  curious  inventions.*  He  was  found  dead 
in  his  berth  on  board  the  American  brig  Otis, 
July  21,  1838.  Maelzel  was  evidently  a  sharp, 
shrewd,  clever  man  of  business,  with  a  strong 
propensity  to  use  the  ideas  of  others  for  his  o^ti 
benefit. 

For  the  details  of  his  Metronome  see  the 
article  under  that  head .  It  was  entirely  different 
from  the  Stockel-Miilzel  *  Chronometer,'  and  it 
was  upon  the  latter  and  not  upon  the  Metro- 
nome, that  Beethoven  wrote  the  catch  which  is 
connected  with  the  Allegretto  of  his  Symphony 
No.  8.  A.  w.  T. 

MANNERGESANGVEREIN,  an  association 
of  men  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  singing  in 
four  parts — two  tenors  and  two  basses.  They 
sprang  from  the  Liedertafeln,  and  the  most  im- 
portant were  founded  by  Dr.  A.  Schmid,  in 
Vienna  (1845),  and  by  Franz  Weber  in  Cologne, 
The  latter  visited  England  in  the  spring  of  1860. 
and  sang  before  the  Queen  at  Windsor.  The 
Cologne  Choral  Union  also  gave  a  set  of  ten 

>  Bchind1«r.    Thayer,  Hi.  469. 
3  Thayer.  Ui.  4117. 

i  See  Prof.  O.  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.  A..  In  the  Book  of  the 
flnt  American  Chne  Congreea. 
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concerts  in   St.  James's  Hall   in  June   1883. 

(See  LlEDERTAFEL.)  F.  G. 

MASSIG.  *  In  moderate  time ' ;  the  German 
«quivalent  of  Moderato,  used  much  by  Schumann, 
as  in  the  sixth  of  the  fugues  on  the  name  Bach, 
and  constantly  throughout  the  Album.  <  Im 
massigen  Tempo/  occurs  in  the  fourth  figure  of 
op.  72,  *  Sehr  miissig '  in  the  Lager-scene,  No.  3 
of  op.  76.  He  uses  'Massig  durchaus  energisch' 
as  the  translation  of  '  Moderato  con  energia '  in 
the  second  movement  of  the  Fantasia  in  C,  op. 
17.  M. 

MAESTOSO.  *  With  majesty, '  or  in  a  digni- 
fied way.  It  is  used  either  alone,  as  a  direction 
of  time,  in  which  case  it  indicates  a  pace  rather 
slower  than  andante,  or,  combined  with  other 
indications  of  tempo,  as  aguide  to  the  expression. 
Beethoven  uses  it  frequently  in  both  these  ways. 
It  occurs  alone  in  the  Pianoforte  Sonata,  op. 
Ill,  first  movement,  in  the  Namensfeier  over- 
ture, op.  115,  Quartet  in  Eb,  op.  127,  etc.;  also 
in  Pizanx>'s  song  at  the  end  of  Act  I.  of  *  Fidelio,' 

*  Auf  euch,  auf  euch,  nur  will  ich  bauen.'  In 
the  final  chorus  of  that  opera,  *  Wer  ein  holdes 
Weib  errungen,'  the  direction  originally  stood 
Maestoso  vivace,  but  was  afterwards  changed  to 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo.  The  first  movement  of 
the  Choral  Symphony  is  marked  Allegro  ma  non 
troppo,  un  poco  maestoso ;  the  passage  in  the 
last  movement  to  the  words  '  Seid  umschlungen 
Millionen '  is  Andante  maestoso  ;  and  the  four 
bars  of  3-4  time  immediately  before  the  final 
Prestissimo  are  marked  Maestoso  simply.  Men- 
delssohn uses  Allegro  maestoso  frequently,  as  in 

*  Elijah '  *  I  am  he  that  comforteth,'  and  '  Be  not 
afraid,'  and  in  *  St.  Paul '  very  often.  He  uses 
Moderato  maestoso  in  *  Then  did  El^'ah  the 
prophet.'  Maestoso  con  brio  occurs  as  the  equi- 
valent of  the  German  '  Rauschend  und  festlich ' 
in  Schumann's  Novelette,  No.  5.  m. 

MAESTRO,  master.  This  word  is  almost 
exclusively  applied  to  the  great  classical  com- 
posers, but  occasionally  it  is  used  of  the  very 
highest  class  of  executive  musicians,  though  even 
in  this  case  it  may  be  taken  as  implying  an 
appreciation  of  their  compositions  rather  than 
of  their  performances.  It  is  seldom  applied  to 
teachers  as  such,  but  refers  almost  ^ways  to 
composers  of  note. 

Maestro  di  cappella  is  the  exact  Italian  equi- 
valent to  the  German  term  Capellmeister,  or 
conductor. 

Maestro  dei  putti  (master  of  the  boys)  is  an 
oflice  which  was  founded  in  1538  (not,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  in  the  Papacy  of  Julius  II. 
which  was  much  earlier),  and  which  was  first 
held  by  Arcadelt.  Its  duties  are  to  teach  sing- 
ing to  the  boys  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Rome,  and 
more  or  less  to  superintend  the  choir  arrange- 
ments. It  thus  represents  our  *  Choirmaster.' 
[See  Arcadelt,  vol.  i.  p.  101.] 

Maestro  al  cembalo  is  an  officer  at  the  Opera, 
next  in  importance  to  the  conductor,  and  occa- 


sionally taking  his  place.  His  duties  consist  of 
superintending  the  rehearsals  of  the  music,  and 
accompanying  at  them.  This  post  was  held  by 
Handel  at  Hamburg,  when  he  was  quite  young 
[see  Handel,  vol  ii.  p.  280],  and  afterwards 
by  Mattheson.  M. 

MAGADA,  or  MAGAS  (Greek),  the  senii- 
circular  wooden  bridge  fixed  at  one  or  both  ends 
of  the  monochord.  The  name  was  also  applied 
to  the  movable  bridge  inserted  below  the  string 
of  the  monochord  to  mark  the  harmonic  inter- 
vals (Boethius,  iv.  18),  and  generally  to  the 
bridge  in  stringed  instruments  (Philostratus, 
778).     [See  Monochord.]  j.  f.  r<  s. 

MAGADIS,  an  ancient  Greek  instrument, 
our  knowledge  of  which  is  almost  wholly  de- 
rived from  a  passage  in  the  fourteenth  book  of 
Athenaeus,  in  which  the  scattered  references 
to  it  in  Greek  literature  are  brought  together. 
Athenaeus  died  in  a.d.  194.  The  instnmient 
had  then  long  been  obsolete,  and  the  doubts 
which  existed  as  to  its  exact  form  and  structure 
are  no  nearer  solution  at  the  present  day.  From 
the  conflicting  statements  of  the  authorities 
quoted,  some  of  whom  identify  it  with  the 
Pectis,  others  with  the  Sambuca  and  others 
again  with  the  Psaltery,  it  would  seem  that  the 
msgadis  was  an  instrument  of  the  dulcimer 
type,  provided  with  a  bridge  (magas)  or  bridges 
so  placed  that  octaves  could  be  played  on 
adjoining  strings.  It  was  introduced  from  tlio 
East  through  the  Lydians,  and  was  in  use  in 
Greece  as  eai'ly  as  the  6th  century  B.C.,  when 
Anacreon  speaks  of  playing  on  a  magadis  of 
twenty  strings.  According  to  Aristoxenus  it 
was  played  without  a  plectrum.  The  character- 
istic of  the  instrument  was  the  pix>duction  of 
sounds  in  octaves,  and  consequently  we  find  the 
name  also  applied  to  a  species  of  double  flute, 
also  said  to  be  of  Lydian  origin,  on  which 
octaves  could  be  played,  and  a  verb  magadizein 
signifying  to  play  in  octaves  on  any  instrument 
(Pseudo- Aristotle,  18).  j.  f.  r.  s. 

MAGGINI,  Gio.  Paolo,  a  celebrated  Italian 
violin -maker,  bom  in  Brescia  in  1581  ;  died 
in  the  same  place  about  1628.  According  to 
information  culled  from  the  Brescian  State  Ar- 
chives, Maggini's  family  came  originally  from 
Botticino,  a  village  in  the  neighbouring  hills  of 
Brescia.  His  grandfather,  Bartolommeo  de  Mag- 
gini,  lived  and  died  at  Botticino,  but  after  his 
death  his  son  Zovan  or  Giovanni,  migrated  with 
his  wife  Giulia,  to  Brescia,  where  Paolo,  their 
second  son,  was  born.  The  Brescian  Income  Tax 
papers  for  1568  state  that  Gio.  Paolo's  elder 
brother  was  a  shoemaker,  but  no  mention  is  made 
of  his  father  following  any  profession  or  trade. 
In  all  probability  he  was  a  retired  farmer  with 
private  means.  Nothing  is  known  of  Gio.  Paolo's 
childhood,  or  what  caused  him  to  adopt  the  pro- 
fession of  violin-making,  but  a  legal  document, 
signed  by  him  in  1602,  proves  two  things  clearly : 
first,  that  his  signature  is  that  of  a  person  of 
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scanty  education,  and,  secondly,  that  at  the  ago 
of  twenty-one  he  was  working  in  Brescia  as  an 
apprentice  under  Gasparo  da  Sal6.  On  Jan.  20, 
1615,  he  married  Maddalena  Anna,  daughter  of 
Messer  Faust  Forrestio,  and  after  his  marriage  he 
and  hifl  wife  settled  in  a  house  in  the  (}ontrada 
del  Palazzo  Yecohio  del  Podesta.  In  this  home, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  apprentice,  Jaoopo  de 
Lanfranchini,  Maggini  built  up  a  very  successful 
business  in  the  manufacture  of  citharas,  violon- 
cellos, violas,  and  violins.  In  1626  he  prospered 
still  more,  and  acquired  a  second  house  and  shop 
in  the  Contrada  deUe  Bombasaire,  whither  he 
removed  with  his  wifo  and  family.  He  also 
purchased  property  in  the  hills  and  plains 
surrounding  Brescia,  and  a  residential  farm-house 
and  land,  which  abutted  upon  the  grandfather's 
old  home  near  the  village  of  Botticino.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  conjectural.  After  1626  the 
Brescian  Income  Tax  papers  cease  to  mention  his 
name,  and  in  1632  he  was  undoubtedly  dead, 
as,  in  a  schedule  presented  in  that  year  by  his 
son  Carlo,  he  uses  the  formula  *  Filius  quondam 
Johannis  Pauli.*  Although  documentary  evi- 
dence proves  that  Maggini's  wife  died  on 
Nov.  24,  1651,  and  was  buried  In  the  church 
of  St.  Agatha,  all  research  for  the  certificate 
of  her  husband's  death  and  burial  has  been  in 
vain.  The  only  reasonable  inference  is  that  as 
the  town  of  Brescia  was  ravaged  by  an  excess- 
ively severe  plague  in  1632,  Maggini  was  one  of 
its  victims,  and  being  taken  to  one  of  the  'pest- 
houses  '  which  were  organised  for  the  sick,  at  the 
public  expense,  died  away  from  home,  without 
any  note  of  his  death  or  burial  being  made. 

As  a  maker,  Maggini's  name  is  associated  with 
many  progressive  innovations  in  the  construction 
of  the  violin,  and  especially  in  the  method  of 
cutting  the  wood.  In  his  earliest  work  these 
alterations  are  not  discernible,  as  he  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  Gasparo  da  Sal6,  whose 
inaccuracy  of  modelling,  rough  workmanship, 
and  dark  brown  varnish  he  at  first  copied.  But 
when  he  once  cast  aside  the  methods  of  his 
veteran  master,  and  of  the  old  school  of  viol 
makers,  Maggini  created  an  era  in  the  history  of 
violin -making,  which  has  deservedly  immortal- 
ised his  name.  He  was  among  the  first  makers 
who  discarded  the  then  customary  method  of 
cutting  the  soft  pine-wood  used  for  the  bellies  of 
violins  in  what  is  termed  *slab  fashion,*  i.«. 
parallel  with  the  upward  growth  of  the  tree,  and 
instead,  adopted  the  practice  of  using  the  wood 
the  straight  way  of  the  grain,  brought  about  by 
cutting  it  wedge- ways  out  of  the  tree  from  the 
bark  inwards  to  the  core  (see  Violin-making). 
He  was  almost,  if  not  quite  the  earliest  maker 
to  use  corner  blocks  and  linings  such  as  are 
now  employed,  and  he  modulated  his  thick- 
nesses with  far  more  intention  and  accuracy 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Maggini's  purfling 
is  beautifully  executed.  His  instruments  are 
mostly  ornamentally  or  double  purfled,  but  there 


are  some  violins  of  his  bearing  the  single  line. 
Three  of  these,  and  one  viola  are  known  to  exist. 
Many  of  his  violins  bear  a  purfled  or  painted 
conventional  design  upon  the  back,  but  as  his 
violin  model  advanced  in  originality  and  per- 
fection, so  he  gradually  discarded  the  customary 
ornamentation  so  dear  to  the  ancient  viol-makers, 
probably  having  discovered  that  this  practice 
only  served  to  muffle  the  tone  of  his  instra- 
ments.  His  violins  are  large  in  size,  and  are 
made  of  the  best  materials.  The  model  is  quite 
original,  and  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Amati 
pattern  ;  the  varnish  on  his  best  instruments  is 
orange-yellow,  the  j^T  holes  are  clearly  cut,  the 
lower  circles,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of 
Stradivarius,  being  always  smaller  than  the 
upper  ones,  a  feature  peculiar  to  Maggini.  The 
scroll  is  well  cut,  but  shorter  than  that  of  other 
makers,  and  for  this  reason  appears  to  be  wider 
than  it  really  is.  The  labels  are  placed  close  to 
the  centre  of  his  instruments  ;  they  are  in  bkick 
roman  type,  and,  like  those  of  his  master  da 
Sal6,  are  undated, 

Maggini  was  not  a  prolific  maker,  the  result  of 
his  life's  work,  as  represented  by  extant  instru- 
ments, numbering  about  fifty  violins  and  under 
two  dozen  tenors  and  violoncellos.  For  this 
reason  authentic  specimens  of  his  work  are 
scarce.  Some  of  his  finest  fiddles  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  Ole  Bull,  Leonard,  Vieuxtemps,  and 
de  B^riot,  who  possessed  two  fine  examples,  one 
of  which  he  picked  up  in  an  old  curiosity  shop 
in  Paris  for  16  francs.  This  instrument  now 
belongs  to  the  Prince  Caraman  de  Chimay,  and 
is  considered  of  high  value.  An  excellent 
summary  of  Maggini's  contributions  to  the 
development  of  violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos 
is  given  in  Lady  Huggins's  Gio,  Paolo  Maggini, 
published  by  the  firm  of  Hill  &  Sons. 

No  authentic  pupils  of  Maggini  have  come  to 
light.  None  of  his  seven  children  followed  their 
father's  profession ;  his  only  surviving  son.  Carlo 
Francesco,  became  a  silk  merchant,  but  the 
Maggini  influence  can  be  clearly  traced  both  in 
the  Guarnerius  and  the  *  Long  Strad  *  models. 
In  modem  times  few  makers  have  been  more 
copied,  both  honestly  and  dishonestly.  Fine 
copies  were  made  by  Bernard  Simon  Fendt  and 
Remy  (two  French  makers  who  settled  in  Lon- 
don); by  Darches,  and  N.  F.  Vuillaume  in 
Belgium ;  by  Gand  (p^re),  Bemadel,  Chanot,  and 
Vuillaume  in  Paris,  and  at  Mirecourt,  where  it 
is  one  of  the  favourite  models. 

BMioffraphjf  :—Gio.  Paolo  Maggini,  \it  W«  and  Work,  compiled 
and  edited  from  material  collected  and  oontriboted  bjr  William 
Bbaworth  Hill  and  hii  aona.  WillUm.  Arthur,  and  Alfred  mu.  by 
Margaret  L.  Hoggine  (London,  18i>2).  Th»  rioUn  and  iU  Fanwm 
Makert  and  Imitaton,  hf  George  Hart  (London.  1875).  Sittorp  of 
th«  VioUn,  hf  William  Bandyi  and  Simon  Andrew  Forater  (London. 
1864).  Old  rioUfu  and  their  MaJom,  Jamee  M.  Fleming  (liOndon, 
1883).  La  lMthtirio«tt«$  Luthien.  A.  Vidal  (Paris.  1880).  2>  rioUm. 
A.  Borer  (Farie.  1886).  Magini  (Jean  Paul).  Biog.  Univ.  dn 
Mtuiclem,  F.  J.  F^ia.  iMthemenographit  Bittoriqw  ft  Raimmnit. 
Le  Prince  N.  Yonaonpoff  (Paria.  18S6).  /  Uutai  antiehi  «  mod^mi. 
Q.  de  Picolellia  (Florence.  1885).  /  mi«t  viMni.  M.  Villa  iSavi- 
gnano.  1888).  M  Giovanni  Paolo  Maggini  eolebrt  Liutaio  Br»$eiano. 
D.  Angelo  Berenai  (Breaeia.  1890).  La  Patria  di  Otomnni  Paolo 
Maggini,  D.  Anceto  Berenii  (Cremona,  1891).  Mo  rioHnonnd  ihn 
Mtister,  Ton  J.  V.  Wasielewalci  (Ulpslg.  188S).  ^     -fl-K 
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MA06I0BE.  This  word,  the  Italian 
equivalent  of  our  'major/  is  used  as  a  supple- 
mentary guide  in  passages  of  music  where  a 
change  is  made  from  the  minor  to  the  major 
mode,  generally  to  the  tonio,  not  the  relative 
major,  since  in  that  change  a  careless  reader 
might  disregard  the  correction  of  the  minor 
signature.  Such  a  change  as  that  from  G  minor 
to  C  major,  even  when  the  three  naturals 
are  used  to  annul  the  previous  three  flats, 
might  conceivably  be  overlooked,  were  it  not  for 
the  warning  'maggiore.'  But  such  external 
aids  to  the  reading  of  music  are  of  rather  doubt- 
ful utility.  M. 

MAGIC  FLUTE.  See  Zaubbrflote. 
C^|j^|  MAGNARD,  Lucibn  Denis  Gabriel  Al- 
^''l  BfeRic,  bom  in  Paris,  June  9,  1866,  was  edu- 
<?.  iJc  cated  at  the  Lycee  Condorcet  for  a  legal  career. 
'  After  passing  the  grade  of  'licenci^,'  he  dis- 
covered that  his  musical  faculty  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  and  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
under  Dubois  and  Massenet,  gaining  the  first 
prize  for  harmony  in  1888.  On  leaving  the 
Conservatoire  he  pursued  his  studies  with 
Vincent  d'Indy,  and  has  since  become  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  modem  French  com- 
posers, distinguished  for  his  boldness  and 
sincerity.  He  has  written  the  following  for 
orchestra:  three  symphonies,  opp.  4,  6,  11  ; 
a  suite  in  ancient  style,  op.  2 ;  a  *  chant  fun^bre,' 
op.  9  ;  an  overture,  op.  10 ;  '  Hymne  ^  la 
Justice,'  op.  14;  *  Hymne  k  V^nus,'  op.  17. 
Among  his  works  for  chamber  music  are  a 
quintet  for  piano  and  wind,  op.  8  ;  a  violin 
sonata,  op.  13  ;  a  string  quartet,  op.  16  ;  and  a 
trio  for  piano  and  strings,  op.  18.  His  dramatic 
works  are  :  '  Yolande,'  op.  5,  one-act,  Brassels, 
1892  ;  'Guercoeur,'  op.  12,  in  three  acts,  not 
yet  given.  The  libretti  of  both  are  by  the 
composer  himself.  G.  F. 

MAGNIFICAT.  The  '  Song  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary'  has  been  used  as  the  Vesper 
Canticle  of  the  Church  from  time  immemorial ; 
and  the  Evening  Office  has  always  been  so  con- 
stracted  as  to  lead  up  to  it  as  its  chief  point  of 
interest. 

In  Plain-song  services  it  is  sung  to  the  same 
Tones  as  the  Psalms,  but  to  a  different  form, 
with  more  elaborate  intonations  and  mediations 
(see  Psalmody). 

After  the  invention  of  Discant  a  custom 
arose  of  singing  Magnificat  in  alternate  verses 
of  Plain-song  and  Favx  Bourdon.  Sometimes 
the  Fawa  Bov/rdon  was  simply  a  harmonised 
psalm-tone,  with  the  melody  in  the  tenor,  as 
in  the  following  example  of  a  very  beautiful 


Magnificat,  Primi  Toni. 


*  Use '  which  has  long  been  traditional  in  French 
Cathedrals. 

Sometimes  the  Plain -song  was  contrasted 
with  an  original  FaiLx  Bourdon^  written  in  the 
required  Mode,  but  not,  like  the  former  example, 
on  the  actual  melody  of  the  psalm-tone.  Dr. 
Bumey,  during  his  visit  to  Rome,  met  with  an 
exceedingly  interesting  MS.  collection  of  Fmix 
Bourdons  of  this  description,  by  some  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  16th  century.  From 
his  autograph  transcription  of  this  volume — 
now  preserved  under  the  name  of  Studij  di 
Palestrina,  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum 
— we  extract  the  following  beautiful  example 
by  Giovanni  Maria  Nanini.' 


Ton.  IV. 


A^A'J:    A  J. 


^^§i 


Tliese  two  methods  of  singing  Magnificat  are 
so  wonderfully  effective  that  it  is  difficult  to 
choose  between  them  ;  and,  happily,  they  are 
both  so  easy  that  no  choir  need  fear  to  attempt 
them.  But  the  development  of  the  idea  did 
not  rest  here.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  name 
any  great  church  oompbser  who  has  not  illus- 
trated the  text  of  the  ccmticle  with  original 
music  over  and  over  again.  Palestrina  pub- 
lished a  volume,  in  1591,  containing  two  set- 
tings in  each  of  the  first  eight  Modes,  and  has 
left  nearly  as  many  more  in  MS.  His  favourite 
plan  was  to  treat  the  alternate  verses,  only,  in 
complex  imitation  and  closely-interwoven  fugal 
points,  leaving  sometimes  the  even  and  some- 
times the  odd  verses  to  be  sung  in  unisonous 
Plain-song,  in  the  manner  already  described. 
The  following  extract  from  one  of  the  finest 
compositions  in  the  series  will  serve  to  exem- 
plify his  usual  mode  of  treatment. 

1  It  wIU  be  seen  ttut  Maninl  hu  ended  hie  Chant  with  the 
harmony  of  the  Domtnant,  inatead  of  that  proper  to  the  Final  of 
the  Mode.  A  aimilar  peculiarity  ia  ohaervable  In  many  other  Faux 
Bourdont  adapted  by  the  old  maetera  to  alternate  veraea  of  Cantidea 
and  Paalma.  The  reaaon  of  thla  ia  aelf-evldent.  One  or  other  of 
the  anbaldlary  eadencea  of  the  Mode  la  employed.  In  order  that  Ita 
true  Fina«  (^ence  may  be  reaerred  for  the  condoaion  of  the 
Antlphon  which  ia  to  follow.  The  Slatine  MUerere  may  be  cited 
aa  the  exception  whidi  proTea  the  mle.  It  enda  with  the  proper 
Final  Cadence,  beeauae.  in  the  ofltoe  of  Tmebnw,  it  ia  always  sting 
without  an  Antlphon  Tace  Awriraovl. 
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MagnifiecU,  Ootavi  Toni. 


jL  Si. 


tM^^^ 


This  method  was  also  adopted  hy  Francesco 
Suriano,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  and  many  other 
writers  ;  but  Felice  Anerio,  Luca  Marenzio, 
Giovanni  Gabrieli,  and  some  of  the  most  noted 
of  their  contemporaries,  treated  the  canticle 
in  polyphony  throughout,  frequently  disposing 
their  voices  in  two  or  more  antiphonal  choirs. 
A  fine  example  of  this  later  style  is  preserved 
in  Gabrieli*8  eight-part  Magnificat  in  the  First 
Mode. 

Afagnificatf  Primi  TonL 
Chorus  Primui, 


^^  Zz  ^r— 


The  fathers  of  English  Cathedral  Music  treated 
Magnificat  in  a  manner  peculiarly  their  own — 
clear  in  design,  pure,  solemn,  and  richly  har- 
monious, but  differing  in  no  wise  from  their 
rendering  of  the  other  canticles,  and  demand- 
ing no  slower  pace  than  the  rest  Tlie  finest  of 
these,  which  may  well  bear  comparison  with 
the  works  of  the  great  Flemish  and  Italian 


Schools,  are  to  be  found  in  the  '  Servioes '  of 
Tallis,  Byrd,  Farrant,  Tomkins,  Bevin,  Batten, 
and  Orlando  Gibbons.  Their  number  is  com- 
paratively small.;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  invaluable  compositions  of  the  £liza> 
bethan  era  have  been  lost  to  us,  through  the 
spoliation  of  Cathedral  libraries,  during  the 
civil  wars.  After  the  Restoration  the  style 
rapidly  deteriorated  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  a  few  talented  composers — especially 
Creyghton  and  Croft — who  conscientiously  fol- 
lowed the  precepts  of  the  earlier  school,  it  sank, 
eventually,  so  low  that  even  the  platitudes  of 
Kent  and  Jackson  fail  to  represent  its  latest 
stages  of  degradation.  HappUy  the  number  of 
fine  examples  still  remaining  is  quite  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  all  are  now  pub- 
lished in  cheap  and  easily  accessible  forms. 

The  text  of  Magnificat  has  also  been  grandly 
illustrated  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  and  other 
com|)08ers  of  the  modem  school  in  the  Oratorio 
style,  with  full  orchestral  accompaniments.  For 
some  particulan  respecting  the  history  of  a 
Magnificat  of  this  description,  which  has  given 
rise  to  discussions  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest, see  Erba  (vol.  i.  p.  787) ;  Handel  (vol. 
ii.  p.  286) ;  and  Israel  in  Egypt  (voL  ii. 
p.  514).  w.  8.  B. 

MAGPIE  MADRIGAL  SOCIETY,  THE. 
In  1886  and  1886  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Alfred  Scott 
Gatty  collected  a  small  choir  to  sing  choruses 
and  glees  at  the  concerts  which  the  then 
Viscountess  Folkestone  (now  Helen  Countess  of 
Radnor)  was  giving  for  charitable  purposes. 
These  practices  proved  so  popular  that  in 
November  1886  a  society  was  founded  under 
the  name  of  *  The  Magpie  Minstrels,'  its  object 
being,  to  quote  the  Society's  minutes — '  to 
give  Concerts  for  charitable  purposes,  the  nature 
of  which  shall  be  left  tQ  the  discretion  and 
selection  of  the  Committee.' 

Mr.  Lionel  Benson  was  then  and  still  is 
conductor,  and  the  numbers  which  in  the  first 
instance  were  limited  to  80,  rose  by  rapid 
degrees  to  nearly  200.  In  1889  H.RH. 
Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll  (then 
Marchioness  of  Lome)  honoured  the  Society  by 
becoming  its  President,  attending  the  practices, 
and  taking  part  in  the  Concerts.  In  1889  the 
first  Invitation  Concert  was  given,  and  since 
then  one  Charity  Concert  and  one  Invitation 
Concert  have  been  given  annually.  Upwards 
of  £3500  has  been  handed  over  to  various 
Charitable  Institutions.  At  first  *The  Mag- 
pies' were  associated  at  their  concerts  with 
*  The  Wandering  Minstrels'  Amateur  Orchestral 
Society '  also  conducted  by  Mr.  Lionel  Benson. 
The  name  of  the  society  was  altered  from  *  The 
Magpie  Minstrels'  to  'The  Magpie  Madrigal 
Society '  in  1896.  In  order  to  encourage  good 
vocal  part- writing  '  a  cappella '  the  society  has, 
from  time  to  time,  given  prizes  for  competition 
among  the  students  of  the  Royal  College  of 
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Muflie,  and  Royal  Academy,  with,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory  results,  and  the  prize  works  have 
always  been  performed  at  the  Invitation  Con- 
certs. Many  of  the  best  known  Madrigals  have 
been  included  in  the  programmes,  but  a  special 
feature  has  been  the  introduction,  for  the  first 
time,  of  many  fine  works  of  all  schools,  hitherto 
unknown  in  this  country,  which  have  probably 
rested  in  oblivion,  as  fai*  as  England  is  concerned, 
since  the  16  th  and  I7th  centuries,  the  period  in 
which  they  were  written.  Most  of  them  have 
been  unearthed  and  edited  specially  for  the  use 
of  the  choir  by  its  conductor.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  numerous  Madrigals,  Motets,  Chan- 
sons, Yillanelle,  etc,  by  Orlando  di  Lasso,  J.  P. 
Sweelinck,  Josquin  des  Pr^,  Claude  Lejeune, 
Francis  Regnart,  Orazio  Yeochi,  Luca  Marenzio, 
Quintiani,  Yittoria,  Arcadelt,  Yerdelot,  Wil- 
laert,  Clemens,  Claudin,  Certon,  Franck,  Haas- 
ler,  Jannequin,  Ciprian  de  Rore,  Crequillon, 
Goudimel,  Giovanelli,  Qarnier,  Headin,  Coste- 
ley,  Tessier ; — nearly  all  of  which  were  sung 
with  the  original  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Latin  words  to  which  they  were  written. 
Among  modem  composers  prominence  has  been 
given  to  the  unaccompanied  choral  works  of 
Brahms,  very  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
performed  by  the  society  at  one  time  or  another ; 
and  some  of  the  unaccompanied  choral  works 
of  Peter  Cornelius  were  introduced  to  tlie  Eng- 
lish public  for  the  first  time  by  this  choir. 

Many  compositions  of  great  merit  have  been 
specially  written  for  the  society  by  Sir  Hubert 
Parry  (who  was  elected  President  of  the  Society 
in  1906),  Sir  Charles  Stanford,  Dr.  C.  H.  Lloyd, 
Dr.  Alan  (jray,  Mr.  Henschel,  Mr.  R.  Yaughan- 
Williams,  Dr.  Eaton  Faning,  Miss  Maude 
White,  Dr.  Arthur  Somervell,  and  Mr.  J. 
Blumenthal.  s.  H.  w. 

MAGYAR  (Hungarian)  MUSIC.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  national  music  of  Hungary 
is  so  called  because  it  proceeds  from  the  Magyar 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  *  The  so-called  Hun- 
garian style  of  music,'  says  the  writer  of  two 
excellent  articles  on  this  subject  in  the  Monthly 
Musical  Record  for  February  and  March  1877, 
'  as  it  has  come  to  be  recognised,  cannot  by  any 
means  be  regarded  as  indigenous,  but  may  most 
properly  be  briefly  defined  as  the  product  of  a 
commixture  of  several  races.  More  than  one- 
fourth^  of  the  population  of  Hungary  proper  (i.e. 
Transleithan  Hungary,  as  it  has  come  to  be 
called  since  its  union  with  the  Austrian  empire 
in  1869)  consists  of  Magyars,  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Scythians  of  the  Tartar-Mongolian 
stock,  who,  after  wandering  from  the  Ural 
mountains  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  to 
Kiev,  established  themselves  in  Hungary  in  the 
9th  century.  The  remainder  of  the  population 
is  made  up  of  Slavs,  Germans,  Wallachians, 
Jews,  and  Gipsies.  Of  this  mixed  population, 
the  Magyars,  as  tlie  dominant  lords  of  the  soil, 

>  The  proportlun  sppein  to  be  more  like  one  half  th«u  %  quarter. 


and  the  Gipsies,  as  the  privileged  musicians  of 
the  country,  are  in  the  main  to  be  regarded  as 
the  joint  originators  of  the  national  style.' 

The  union  of  these  two  latter  races  resulted 
in  the  combination  of  their  musical  cliaracteristics. 
That  of  the  Magyar  music  is  the  peculiarity  of 
its  rhythms,  and  that  of  the  Gipsy  music  is  the 
presence  of  turns,  embellishments,  and  *  grace- 
notes  '  added  to  and  built  uix)n  the  melody,  and 
eventually  becoming  a  most  important  feature 
in  it.  [See  an  essay  by  Carl  Engel,  on  The 
Musio  of  the  Gipsies  in  the  Musical  Times  for 
1880,  pp.  219,  274,  332,  389.] 

This  latter  peculiarity,  together  with  the  scale 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  music  of  Hungary 
in  common  with  many  other  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe — a  scale  with  two  8Ui)erfluous  seconds, 
or  the  harmonic  minor  with  a  sharp  fourth — 


seem  to  indicate  an  Asiatic  oiigin.  (The  or- 
dinary European  scales  ai-e  also  in  use.)  These 
two  chiefcharacteristics  will  be  examined  in  order. 
I.  The  rhythms,  of  Magyar  origin. — ^The  great 
distinctive  feature  of  the  bar-rhythms  is  sy^tcopa- 
turn,  generally  consisting  of  the  accentuation  of 
the  second  quaver  in  the  bar  of  2-4  time  (the 
rhythm  known  as  (iUa  zoppa,  *  in  a  limping  way'), 
but  sometimes  extending  over  larger  spaces,  as  in 
No.  2  of  the  'Ungarische  Tanze'  of  Brahms,  bars 
1-2,  5-6,  etc.,  where  the  syncopation  extends 
over  two  bars.  Even  where  the  melody  is  with- 
out syncopation,  the  accompaniment  almost 
always  has  it.  Ilie  phrase-rhythms  are  not  con- 
fined to  strains  of  4  and  8  bars,  but  phrases  of 
8,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  bars  are  not  unfrequently  to  be 
met  with.  As  examples  of  3-  and  6-bar  rhythms 
may  be  cited  the  third  and  first  of  Brahms's 
'Ungarische  Tanxe,'  and  of  7-bar  rhythm,  the 
first  part  of  the  following  melody  : — 


3-4  time,  and  consequently  6-8,  is  almost  un- 
known in  genuine  Magyar  music,  altliough  some 
modern  Hungarian  composers  have  introduced  it 
in  slow  movements.  The  following  very  fine 
*Hallgat6'  is  referred  to  triple  time  by  the 
best  authorities  ;  it  is  a  *  Lass^ '  or  slow  move- 
ment, but  is  not  intended  for  the  dance — 


#j^^^te^^^M 
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In  the  *hBasti*  the  actual  value  of  the  notes 
depends  far  more  upon  the  accentuation  of  the 
words  sung,  than  is  the  case  in  the  quicker 
movements.  A  very  beautiful  rhythm  of  seven 
in  a  bar  (written,  for  greater  clearness,  as  a  bar 
of  3-4  followed  by  a  bar  of  common  time) 
occurs  in  the  *  Hungarian  Song '  on  which 
Brahms  has  written  variations,  op.  21,  No.  2. 
II.  The  turns  and  embellishments  added  to  the 
melody,  of  Gipsy,  and  hence  Oriental,  origin. — 
This  peculiarity  has  been  observed  by  travellers 
in  India,  who  say  that  in  the  performance  of 
the  natives  any  embellishments  and  *  fioriture  * 
are  permitted  to  be  introduced  at  the  will  of 
the  performer,  provided  only  that  the  time  of 
the  melody  remains  intact.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  most  characteristic  turns  and  *  grace- 
notes  '  used  in  Hungarian  music,  given  by  the 
writer  above  mentioned  : — 


and  the  double  cadence 

«(")  I  ».  (12)  4_ 


But  the  importance  of  Hungarian  music  lies 
not  so  much  in  its  intrinsic  beauty  or  interest, 
as  in  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  great  classical 
masters,  and  the  influence  which  it  exercises  on 
their  works.  The  first  composer  of  note  who 
embodies  the  Hungarian  peculiarities  is  Haydn. 
The  most  obvious  instance  of  course  is  the  well- 
known  *  Rondo  all'  Ongarese,*  or  'Gipsy  Rondo,* 
in  the  Trio  No.  1  in  G  major  ;  but  besides  this 
avowedly  Hungarian  composition  there  are  many 
passages  in  his  works  which  show  that  the  years 
during  which  he  held  the  post  of  conductor  of 
Prince  Esterhazy's  private  (and  almost  entirely 
Hungarian)  band,  were  not  without  their  effect. 
Instances  of  this  may  be  found  in  many  of  the 
*  Salomon  symphonies '  (the  Symphony  in  Bb, 
No.  9),  etc.  (see  further,  A  Croaiian  Composer^ 
by  W.  H.  Hadow,  1897).  The  composer 
who  has  made  the  greatest  use  of  Hungarian 
characteristics  is  Schubert.  Constantly  through- 
out his  works  we  come  upon  a  peculiarity  which 
at  once  tells  us  of  its  nationality.     The  G  major 


Symphony  (No.  9)  for  instance,  the  A  minor 
string  quartet,  and  the  Fantasia  in  C  major, 
op.  15,  are  full  of  Hungarian  feeling  and  char- 
acter, while  almost  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Hungarian  style  are  present  in  the  splendid 
*  Divertissement  &  la  hongroise '  (op.  54). 

In  the  work  of  three  men,  belonging  to  two 
very  different  schools,  Hungarian  characteristics 
are  most  commonly  and  m6st  skilfully  used.  It 
is  enough  to  cite  the  names  of  Liszt,  Brahms, 
and  Joachim,  to  bring  to  the  mind  of  every 
reader  the  use  made  by  each  of  them  of  Hunga- 
rian forms  and  themes.  "We  may  think  it  only 
natural  that  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  should, 
being  natives  of  Hungary,  have  a  natural  love 
for  their  national  music,  as  we  see  in  the  *  Legend 
of  St.  Elizabeth, '  the  symphonic  poem  *  Hungaria, ' 
the  fourteen  *  Rhapsodies  Hongroises,'  by  Liszt, 
and  the  noble  Hungarian  violin  concerto  of 
Joachim,  which  is  a  splendid  instance  of  the 
combination  of  national  characteristics  with  the 
classical  forms.  In  the  case  of  Brahms,  however, 
there  is  no  national  prejudice  to  which  the 
partiality  for  the  Hungarian  element  might  be 
ascribed,  and  yet  here  we  meet  with  many  Magyar 
characteristics,notonly  in  the  'UngarischeTanze, ' 
which  are  nothing  more  than  transcriptions  for 
the  piano  of  the  wild  performance  of  the  Hun- 
garian bands  (according  to  the  best  authorities 
on  this  subject),  but  also  in  the  Sextets  for  strings, 
the  G  minor  quartet  for  pianoforte  and  strings, 
the  pianoforte  variations,  etc. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important 
Magyar  compositions. 

Dances. — The  Csdrdas  (the  naifie  derived 
from  Csdrda,  an  inn  on  the  Puszta  (plain),  where 
this  dance  was  fi^rst  performed).  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Hungary  from  Bohemia  by  Csermdk, 
and  was  very  quickly  adopted  as  a  national 
dance.  Every  Csardds  consists  of  two  move- 
ments,— a  *lAss<i,'  or  slow  movement,  andante 
maestoso,  and  a  *Friss,'  or  'quickstep,'  allegro 
vivace.  These  two  alternate  at  the  will  of  the 
dancers,  a  sign  being  given  to  the  musicians 
when  a  change  is  wished. 

The  *  Kor-tancz,'  or  Society-Dance,  of  which 
a  part  consists  of  a  Tdborzo,  or  Recruiting 
dance.  A  great  number  of  these  were  arranged 
or  composed  by  Lavotta. 

The  *  Kanasz-tancz,'  or  Swineherd's  Dance,  is 
danced  by  the  lower  classes  only. 

Operas. — Among  national  Magyar  operas — 
i,e,  operas  of  which  the  libretti  are  founded  on 
national  historic  events,  and  the  music  is  char- 
acterised by  Magyar  rhythms,  etc. — may  be 
mentioned  *Hunyady  Ldszlo,'  *Bdthori  Maria,' 
'Bdnk  Ban,'  and  '  Brankovics,*  by  Franz  Erkel, 
and  the  comic  opera  *  Ilka,'  by  Doppler.  Besides 
these  two  composers,  the  names  of  Mocsonyi, 
Csasz^,  Fay,  and  Bartha,  may  be  given  as 
examples  of  ox)eratic  writers. 

Songs. — Many  collections  of  N^pdal,  or  popu- 
lar songs,  have  been  published.     The  best  col- 
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lection  is  that  of  Gynla  Kaldy,  containing  songs 
of  the  first  part  of  the  19th  century  ;  the  seven 
volumes  of  Bartalus,  and  the  collection  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  by  Ad^ 
Horvath,  are  of  value.  Panna  Czinka's  collec- 
tion of  gipsy  melodies  may  also  be  mentioned. 
One  tune,  'RepUy  Fecskem,*  has  been  made 
widely  known  by  Remenyi's  adaptation  of  it 
for  the  violin. 

The  famous  national  tune,  the  'Rakoczy 
March/  was,  in  its  original  form,  a  lament  for 
the  hero  Rdkoczy,  played  on  the  tarogat6— an 
instrument  resembling  a  cor  anglais — about  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  It  was  arranged  as 
a  march  early  in  the  19th  century  by  Scholl, 
the  conductor  of  a  military  band  at  Nagyv4rad, 
and  was  heard  in  this  form  by  Berlioz,  who 
introduced  it  into  his  '  Damnation  de  Faust,' 
with  the  result  that  it  made  a  furore  all  over 
Europe. 

The  National  Hymn  of  Hungary  is  called 
*Sz6zat,*  or  'Appeal.* 

Many  of  the  best  of  the  national  songs  of 
Hungary  have  become  widely  popular  in  England 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  F.  Eorbay's  admir- 
able arrangement  of  them  with  English  words. 

That  the  Magyars  know  how  to  value  their 
own  national  music  may  be  shown  by  the  exist- 
ence at  Budapest  of  a  National  Conservatorium, 
and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  of  which 
Liszt  was  the  first  Director;  there  are  two 
national  theatres,  one  for  opera  and  the  other 
for  drama,  besides  the  *  Nepszinhdz,'  or  People's 
Theatre.  The  interest  in  folk-song  has  borne 
excellent  fruit  in  Hungary,  where  phonographic 
records  have  been  made  of  many  thousands  of 
traditional  tunes,  and  preserved  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Budapest. 

The  chief  musical  periodical  of  Hungary  is 
the  ZenevUdg,  edited  and  carried  on  by  PongrAc 
Kacsoh.  (Information  from  Messrs.  Arthur 
Di63y,  B^a  Bart6k,  etc.)  m. 

MAHILLON,  Charles,  &  Co.,  wind-instru- 
ment makers.  This  firm  was  founded  at 
Brassels  by  0.  Mahillon  (born  1813,  died  1887), 
in  1886.  Three  of  his  sons  entered  the  busi- 
ness, Victor  (see  below),  Joseph,  who  conducts 
the  Brussels  business,  and  Fernand,  manager 
of  the  London  branch  established  in  1884,  in 
Leicester  Square,  and  removed  in  1887  to 
Oxford  Street. 

Mahillon,  Victor,  of  the  firm  of  wind- 
instrument  makers,  above  mentioned,  a  writer 
of  important  works  on  acoustics  and  musical  in- 
struments, and  the  honorary  and  zealous  custo- 
dian of  the  Museum  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire, 
was  bom  in  that  city,  March  10,  1841.  After 
studying  music  under  some  of  the  best  professors 
there,  he  applied  himself  to  the  practical  study 
of  wind-instrument  manufacture,  and  was  taken 
into  his  father's  business  in  1865.  He  started 
a  musical  journal  Vtcho  Musical  in  1869,  and 
continued  it  until  1886,  when  his  time  became 


too  much  occupied  to  attend  to  its  direction. 
In  1876  he  became  the  honorary  curator  of  the 
museum  of  the  Conservatoire,  which,  begun 
with  F6tis's  collection  of  78  instruments,  was, 
through  his  special  knowledge  and  untiring 
energy,  increased  (1888)  to  upwards  of  1600  ! 
An  important  contribution  to  it,  of  Indian 
instruments,  has  been  a  division  of  the  fine 
collection  of  the  Ri^ah  Sir  Souriudro  Mohun 
Tagore,  between  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London.  M.  Victor 
Mahillon  has  published  two  very  important 
works,  besides  three  synoptical  tables  of  har- 
mony, voices  and  instruments.  The  first  is  Les 
jSl^rrumts  d'Acoustique  miLsicale  et  instrumentale, 
an  octavo  volume  published  in  1874,  which 
gained  for  him  at  Paris  in  1878  the  distinction 
of  a  silver  medaL  The  other  is  the  catalogue 
of  the  Conservatoire,  which  appeared  in  volumes 
annually  from  1877,  and  is  of  the  highest 
interest.  As  well  as  these  noteworthy  works  he 
contributed  to  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
pcsdia  BrUannica  several  historical  and  technical 
articles  of  great  value  upon  wind  instruments, 
both  wood  and  brass.  As  soon  as  M.  Victor 
Mahillon  could  introduce  a  workshop  into  the 
Conservatoire  he  did  so,  and  he  had  repro- 
ductions made  of  many  rare  instruments  which, 
through  their  antiquity,  or  the  neglect  of  former 
owners,  had  become  too  much  deteriorated  for 
purposes  of  study.  Among  these  reproductions 
the  Roman  Lituus  and  Buccina  in  the  Music 
Loan  Collection  at  Kensington,  in  1885,  will 
be  remembered  as  prominent  objects  of  interest 
in  the  fine  selection  contributed  under  M. 
Mahillon's  auspices  by  the  Brussels  Conservatoire. 
He  has  reproduced  from  authentic  sources  the 
complete  families  of  wind  instruments  that  were 
in  use  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

M.  Victor  Mahillon's  services  to  the  Inven- 
tions Exhibition  of  1885,  in  the  above-named 
contribution  of  instruments  to  the  Loan  Collec- 
tion, and  the  historical  concerts  under  his 
direction  performed  by  professors  and  students 
of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  at  which  several 
rare  instruments  were  actually  played  upon  in 
contemporary  compositions,  were  so  highly 
appreciated  by  the  Executive  Council  of  that 
Exhibition  that  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
him.  A.  J.  H. 

MAHLER,  GusTAv,  bom  July  7,  1860,  at 
Kalischt  in  Bohemia,  was  educated  at  the 
Gymnasium  at  Iglau,  at  Prague,  and  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  also  a  pupil 
of  the  Conservatorium,  from  1877.  From  1880 
he  conducted  in  various  theatres  in  different 
towns  of  Austria,  and  in  1883  was  appointed 
second  capellmeister  at  Cassel,  becoming  first 
capellmeister  at  Prague  as  Seidl's  successor  two 
years  afterwards.  It  was  in  the  latter  capacity 
that  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
classical  masterpieces  and  with  the  advanced 
modem   compositions.     In    1886   he  went   to- 
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Leipzig  as  coa(^ator  to  Nikiach,  in  whose  stead 
he  condacted  the  opera  for  six  months.  In 
1888  he  undertook  the  direction  of  the  opera 
At  Pesth,  and  raised  the  standard  of  the  per- 
formances to  a  high  level.  In  1891  he  was 
appointed  first  capelhneister  in  the  Stadttheater 
of  Hamburg,  and  remained  there  until  in  May 
1897  he  was  appointed  Hofcapellmeister,  and 
in  October  was  called  to  succeed  Wilhelm  Jahns 
AS  director  of  the  Hofoper  in  Vienna,  and 
Richter  as  director  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts. 
From  1898  to  1900  he  also  conducted  the 
Oesellschafte  •  Concerte.  He  conducted  the 
German  opera  at  Co  vent  Garden  in  1892.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  con- 
ductors, excelling  especially  in  the .  music  of 
Wagner.  The  possessor  of  a  strong  will  and 
wonderful  energy,  he  imposes  his  own  will  upon 
the  performers  under  him,  and  obtains  very 
remarkable  results.  As  a  composer  he  is  highly 
esteemed,  although  both  his  operatic  experi- 
ments, 'Die  Argonauten,'  and  '  Riibezahl,' 
belong  to  his  earlier  period,  and  have  not  made 
their  mark.  His  six  symphonies  are  in  D, 
1891  ;  C,  1895  ;  F,  1896  ;  the  fourth,  1901 ; 
the  fifth,  in  D  minor,  called  the  'Riesensym- 
phonie,'  1904  ;  and  a  sixth,  1906.  The  first 
symphony  was  played  at  the  Promenade  Con- 
cert of  Oct.  21, 1903  ;  and  the  fourth,  a  curious 
amalgam  of  extreme  simplicity  of  theme  with 
elaborate  workmanship,  ending  with  a  soprano 
solo  in  the  finale,  at  the  Promenade  Concert 
of  Oct.  25,  1905.  A  set  of  '  Humoresken,'  for 
orchestra,  and  a  cantata,  *  Das  klagende  Lied,' 
are  among  Mahler's  most  important  composi- 
tions ;  they  are  published  under  the  .auspioes 
of  the  *  GesoUschafb  zur  Forderung  deutscher 
Wissenschaft,  Litteratur  und  Kunst  in  Bohmen.' 
He  also  finished  Weber's  operatic  fragment,  *  Die 
drei  Pintos'  (produced  in  1888  at  Leipzig). 
Mahler's  career  is  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet 
by  Ludwig  Schiedermair  (Leipzig,  Seemann's 
Nachfolger),  from  which  much  of  the  above 
information  is  taken.  H. 

MAHOON,  Joseph  (or  MOHOON),  a  London 
harpsichord  and  spinet-maker  near  Uie  middle 
of  the  1 8th  century.  His  name  is  present  on  the 
harpsichord  figured  in  Hogarth's  i^iA^'s  Progress, 
Plate  II.  1735.  In  Rider's  C<mH  Register  for 
1759  he  is  entered  as,  'Joseph  Mohoon,  harpsi- 
chord maker  to  the  king.'  f.  k. 

MAHU,  Stephan,  a  German  composer,  who 
flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  16th 
century,  is  said  to  have  been  a  singer  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  at  Vienna, 
though  this  is  only  a  coivjecture  from  the  fact 
of  some  of  his  compositions  being  received  into 
Joanelli's  Thesaurus  of  1568.  His  works 
appeared  only  in  collections.  Ambros  and 
others  speak  highly  of  a  set  of  lamentations 
a  4-6,  which  appeared  in  Joanelli,  and  have 
since  been  republished  by  Commer.  Mahu's 
other  works  consist  chiefly  of  a  few  contrapuntal 


settings  a  4  and  5  of  German  songs,  sacred  and 
secular,  in  Ott,  Rhaw,  and  Foster's  collections. 
His  secular  songs,  Eiitner  as  well  as  Ambros 
judges  very  favourably.  The  former  describes 
a  setting  of  *  Ach  hilf  mich  Leid  imd  sehnlich 
Klag,'  a  5,  as  excellent  both  in  technique  and 
expression  (see  MontUshefie  fur  MusikgeschichU, 
xxvL  57).  He  also  gives  in  shortened  notes  a 
characteristic  setting  of  an  old  Tanzlied  in  triple 
time,  '  £s  ging  ein  wolbezogner  Knecht.'  Ott  s 
lAederbuch  of  1544  reprinted  in  1872,  contains 
four  songs  by  Mahu,  three  sacred  and  one 
secular.  From  the  text  of  one  of  the  sacred 
songs,  '  Lobt  Gottihr  Christen  all,'  being  a  fierce 
diatribe  against  Roman  abuses,  as  well  as  from 
the  fact  of  Mahu  having  contributed  a  setting 
a  5  of  Luther's  '£in'  feste  Burg'  to  Rhaw's 
OeisUiche  Qesange,  1544,  we  may  conclude 
that  Mahu  was  more  Lutheran  in  his  sympathies 
than  Roman.  J.  K.  M. 

MAICHELBECK,  Franz  Anton,  was  bom 
in  1702  at  Reichenau  near  Constance,  and  was 
sent  by  some  generous  patrons  to  Rome  to 
complete  his  musical  training.  He  is  afterwards 
described  as  being  Professor  of  the  Italian 
language  and  Praesentiarius  of  the  Minster  at 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau.  By  Praesentiarius  would 
appear  to  be  meant  a  prebendary  or  beneficed 
priest  on  the  staff  of  a  collegiate  or  cathedral 
church.  Fetis  took  it  to  mean  a  '  beadle,'  and 
mistakenly  described  Maichelbeck  as  *  bedeau 
de  la  cathMrale  de  Freyberg ' ;  and  unfortunately 
Eitner,  in  his  QueUen- Lexikon,  has  adopted 
F^tis's  mistake,  though  it  was  corrected,  and 
the  word  itself  sufficiently  explained,  in  an 
article  by  K  von  Werra  in  Haberl's  Kirchen- 
mtbsikalisches  JahrJmch,  1897,  pp.  28-30.  The 
whole  staff  of  a  collegiate  church  was  denomin- 
ated Praesentia.  Maichelbeck's  works  are  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  clavier-music. 
He  cultivated  the  lighter  Italian  homophonic 
style,  which  influenced  the  earlier  development 
of  the  clavier  sonata.  His  opus  1  is  entitled 
'  Die  auf  dem  Clavier  spielende  und  das  Gehor 
vergniigende  Cacilia,  das  ist  viii  Sonaten,  so 
nach  der  jetzigen  welschen  Art,  Regel-  und 
Gehor -massig  ausgearbeitet '  .  .  .  Augsburg 
1786.  These  eight  sonatas  are  partly  suites, 
having  dance  movements  intermingled  with 
adagios,  allegros,  capriccios,  and  toccatas.  The 
whole  work  shows  the  study  of  Italian  models. 
For  some  illustrative  quotations  see  Seiffert, 
OeschichU  der  Claviennusik,  Bd.  L  pp.  332-34. 
The  only  other  known  published  wodc  of 
Maichelbeck  is  his  opus  2  entitled  'Die  auf 
dem  Clavier  lehrende  Cacilia '  .  .  .  Augsburg, 
1737.  The  first  two  parts  of  this  work  are 
theoretical,  but  the  third  part  consists  of 
preludes,  fugues,  and  versetts  on  the  eight 
church  tones,  which,  however,  are  treated  not  in 
any  proper  organ  style,  but  in  the  lighter  and 
more  florid  clavier  style.  Maichelbeck  died 
June  14,  1750.  J.  R.  M. 
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MAID  OF  ARTOIS,  THE.  A  grand  opera 
in  three  acts  ;  words  by  Bunn,  music  by  Balfe. 
Produced  at  Drury  Lane,  May  27,  1886.    o. 

MAID  OF  HONOUR,  THE  A  comic  opera 
in  three  acts  ;  words  by  Fitzball,  music  by  Balfe. 
Produced  at  Drury  Lane,  Deo.  20,  1847.     g. 

M  AILLARD,  Jean,  a  French  composer  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Josquin  des  Px^.  Several 
Masses  by  him  were  published  separately  by  Le 
Roy  and  Ballard  of  Paris  from  1667  to  1559, 
one  of  which,  entitled  '  Je  suis  desherit^e,'  has 
a  peculiar  history,  and  is  of  interest  because  of 
its  connection  with  a  work  of  Palestrina.  It 
was  republished  by  the  same  French  firm,  and 
almost  about  the  same  time^  as  being  the  work 
of  another  French  composer,  Nicholas  de  Marie, 
and  there  might  thus  have  been  considerable 
doubt  as  to  its  authorship,  but  it  was  also 
copied,  probably  at  some  earlier  date,  into  the 
Choir-books  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  and 
there  ascribed  to  Maylard.  It  thus  became 
known  to  Palestrina,  who  adopted  the  themes 
of  Maillard's  Mass  for  a  Mass  of  his  own,  which 
was  afterwards  published  as  No.  8  *  sine  nomine,' 
of  the  sixth  book  of  his  Masses  1692  (see 
Haberl's  Preface  to  vol.  xv.  of  Palestrina's 
Works,  complete  edition  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel, 
also  his  Catalogue  of  the  Music  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  p.  28).  '  Je  suis  desherit^e '  was  in  fact 
a  popular  French  song,  on  which  many  musicians, 
including  Lassus  and  Gombert,  but  especially 
French  writers,  composed  Masses,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  confusion  between  Marie  and 
Maillard,  as  Marie  may  also  have  composed  a 
Mass  on  it  which  was  confused  with  that  of 
Maillard.  The  song  itself,  as  set  for  four  voices 
by  Pierre  Cad^ac,  may  be  seen  in  Eitner's 
Selection  of  Chansons,  1899,  No.  11  ;  and  a 
comparison  of  this  with  Palestrina's  Mass  will 
show  that  the  tune,  as  given  by  Cad^  partly  in 
the  Tenor,  but  even  more  completely  in  the 
Descant,  reappears  in  all  the  leading  themes  of 
Palestrina's  work,  and  is  given  complete  to  start 
with,  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  Kyrie. 
Palestrina's  Mass  should  thus,  equally  with  that 
of  Maillard,  be  denominated  '  Je  suis  desheritee,' 
though  Palestrina  himself  left  it  without  a 
name,  out  of  deference,  no  doubt,  to  the  later 
ecclesiastical  scruples  against  the  use  of  secular 
names  and  tunes  for  works  intended  for  the 
Church.  But  there  is  nothing  really  secular 
about  the  tune,  and  it  is  just  worth  notice  that 
the  opening  strain  of  both  song  and  mass  is 
identical  with  the  opening  strain  of  the  oldest 
known  German  Choral  tune,  '  Christ  ist  erstan- 
den.  *  Other  works  by  Maillard1)esides  the  three 
Masses,  a  4-6,  and  a  Patrem  for  eight  voices,  are 
magnificats,  motets,and  chansons  which  appeared 
in  the  various  collections  of  the  time.  Ambros 
describes  hia  motets  as  characterised  by  a  noble 
and  expressive  melodious  elegance,  and  reckons 
him  generally  as  one  of  the  better  masters  of  the 


French  School  A  chanson  by  Maillard  which 
has  all  this  characteristic  of  melodious  elegance, 
may  be  seen  in  Eitner's  Selection  of  Chansons, 
No.  89.  J.  R.  M. 

MAILLART,  Louis  (called  AiMig),  bom  at 
Paris,  March  24,  1817,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Conservatoire,  where  he  studied  composition 
with  Hal^vy  and  Lebome,  and  the  violin  with 
Gu^rin.  He  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1841,  with  his  '  Lionel  Foscari,'  and  the  first  of 
his  six  operas,  'Gastibelza'  (three  acts),  was 
successfully  produced  in  1847.  His  'Moulin 
des  Tilleuls '  was  given  at  the  Op^ra-Comique 
in  1849,  and  <  La  Croix  de  Marie '  in  1862,  but 
the  work  which  has  kept  his  name  before  the 
public  of  those  countries  in  which  opera-comique 
still  flourishes  is  '  Les  Dragons  de  Yillars,'  pro- 
duced at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  Paris  in  1866. 
His  later  operas,  'Les  P^heurs  de  Catane' 
(1860),  and  *  Lara '  (1864),  were  less  successful. 
Maillart  also  wrote  some  cantatas,  such  asr '  La 
Voie  sacrte'  (1869),  *Le  15  aoAt'  (1860), 
etc. ;  he  died  at  MouUns  in  the  department  of 
Alliers,  May  26,  1871.  o.  f. 

MAINZER,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in 
1801  ^  at  Treves,  where  his  father  was  a  butcher. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Mattrise  of  Tr6ve» 
Cathedral,  learnt  to  play  several  instruments, 
and  developed  considerable  musical  gifts,  then 
spent  some  time  in  the  coal  mines  near  Saar- 
bruck,  with  the  view  of  being  an  engineer,  and 
at  length  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
was  ordained  priest  in  1826,  and  afterwards 
became  Abb^.  His  first  practical  introduction 
to  music  was  as  singing-master  to  the  seminary 
at  Treves,  for  which  he  published  a  Singsehule 
or  Method  (Treves,  1831).  His  political  ten- 
dencies obliged  him  to  leave  Germany,  and  we 
find  him  in  1833  at  Brussels  writing  an  opera 
(*  Triomphe  de  la  Pologne ')  and  editing  the 
musical  portion  of  L*  Artiste,  His  next  destina- 
tion, at  the  end  of  1834,  was  Paris,  where  he 
opened  workmen's  classes  for  music  and  singing, 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Oazette  MusiccUe  and  wrote 
the  musical  feuilletons  for  the  NaiionaL  Be- 
tween 1836  and  1841  he  published  several 
educational  works  on  music,  chiefly  for  very  * 
young  beginners,  as  well  as  other  works,  and 
an  opera,  '  La  Jacquerie,'  which  was  damned  on 
October  10,  1839.  He  came  to  England  in  June 
1841,  competed  for  the  musical  professorship  at 
Edinburgh  in  1844,  lived  in  Edinburgh  in  1 842- 
1847,  and  finally  established  himself  at  Man- 
chester. In  February  of  that  year  Hullah  had 
started  his  classes  on  Wilhem's  system,  and 
Maiuzer  attempted  to  follow  suit  in  the  north, 
and  with  considerable  success.  His  Singing  for 
the  Million^  (1842),  was  at  that  time  well  known, 
and  went  through  many  editions.  He  over- 
worked himself  in  this  cause,  and  died,  much 

I  Thii  date  ia  MtablUhed  bf  the  epitaph  at  Mancheater.  Dr. 
Rlemazin  ?!▼«■  May  7. 1807.  aa  the  date  of  birth. 

s  M.  F^tla  amaalngly  infera  from  thia  title  that  Mainzor  expected 
to  number  a  million  puplla. 
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esteemed  and  regretted,  at  Manchester,  Nov.  10, 
1851.  He  was  buried  at  Rosholme  Road  Ceme- 
tery, Manchester.  A  periodical  started  by  him 
in  July  1842,  and  entitled  Mainaer's  Musical 
Times,  was  the  predecessor  and  basis  of  the 
present  Musuxd  Times,  See  the  Musical  Herald 
for  June  1895,  and  an  extended  notice  in  Cham- 
hers's  Jourrval,  Feb.  14,  1852.  o. 

MAItRE  de  CHAPELLE,  LE.  Op^ra- 
oomique  in  two  acts,  by  Ferdinando  Paer. 
Produced  at  the  Th^sLtre  Feydeau,  Paris,  March 
29,  1821.  It  was  afterwards  reduced  to  one 
act,  and  has  enjoyed  great  success  in  France  and 
Germany  in  this  form.  An  English  version 
was  given  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  Feb. 
16,  1897. 

MAITRISE,  a  term  formerly  applied  in 
France  both  to  the  quarters  assigned  in  cathe- 
drals and  collegiate  churches  to  the  choristers 
and  their  master,  and  to  the  institution  itself, 
which  originally  included  a  complete  education, 
lay  and  ecclesiasticaL  These  schools  turned  out 
many  great  men,  several  rising  to  be  bishops 
and  popes  ;  among  the  latter  Pope  Urban  lY., 
a  cobbler's  son,  whose  early  years  were  passed 
in  the  *  Psallette '  at  Troyes.  Some  centuries 
later,  when  the  Maitrises  had  undergone  great 
changes,  they  were  still  the  only  establishments 
in  which  even  secular  musicians  could  obtain 
their  training.  From  the  Maitrises  the  Church 
obtained  choristers,  organists,  and  mattres  de 
chapelle,  and  the  world  its  favourite  composers. 
Here  also,  although  instrumental  music  was 
neglected,  and  dramatic  music  positively  for- 
bidden, the  regimental  bands  found  their 
bassoon  players,  and  the  lyric  theatres  their 
'  clavecinistes  -  accompagnateurs, '  violoncellists, 
and  singers. 

A  complete  account  of  the  Maitrises  would 
involve  a  review  of  the  whole  history  of  music 
anterior  to  the  French  Revolution,  so  we  must 
be  content  with  specifying  a  few  of  the  masters, 
composers,  choristers,  and  organists  who  have 
reflected  honour  on  these  ancient  institutions. 
They  were  real  schools  of  music,  the  pupils 
being  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  chapters. 
•  Indeed  they  much  resembled  the  Conservatorios 
of  Italy,  both  in  their  mode  of  administration, 
and  in  the  course  of  instruction  given.  They 
were  not,  however,  all  organised  alike,  but 
varied  with  local  circumstances.  Thus  in  some 
the  boys,  the  master,  and  the  priests,  lived  in 
common,  in  others  separately ;  in  some  the 
maintenance  of  the  children  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  master,  in  others  there  was  a  regular 
purveyor.  But  in  all,  the  main  end  was  the 
study  of  music.  Before  the  Revolution  there 
were  in  France  400  Maitrises  and  choirs,  with 
as  many  maitres  de  chapelle,  maintained  either 
by  the  chapters  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
churches,  the  cur^,  or  the  monasteries.  Each 
Maitrise  contained,  on  an  average,  from  25  to 
30   persons,   and  the  musicians  thus  diffused 


throughout  the  country  numbered  in  all  about 
10,000,  of  whom  4000  were  pupils  or  choristers. 
There  was  naturally  much  rivalry  among  the 
different  establishments,   which  was  of  great 
benefit  to  music      To  show  how  great  and 
widely  spread  was  their  influence  we  may  name 
a  few  of  the  principal  musicians  and  composers 
who  owed  their  education  and  their  very  varied 
styles  to  this  one  capacious  source,  before  the 
establishment  of  opera  in  France: — Eustache 
du  Caurroy,  Intermet,  and  Claudin  (Claude  de 
Sermisy),  who   flourished  under  Henri    IV.  ; 
Yeillot,  maitre  of  Notre  Dame  ;  Hautcousteau, 
maitre  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  ;  P^hon,  maitre 
of    St.    Germain  ;    Fremart,    Cosset,    Gobert, 
Boesset,  Moulinier,   and  Michel   Lambert,  all 
contemporaries  of  Chanoine  Annibal  Gantez, 
whose  Enlretien  des  musidens  (Auxerre,  1643, 
small  12mo,  very  scarce)  contains  curious  and 
not  very  edifying  details  of  the  lives  of  the 
maitres  de  ohapeUe  of  his  day.      Then,  with 
the  use  of  opera,  came  Cambert,  Campra,  and 
Gilles,  a  pupil  of  Poitevin,  and  composer  of  a 
celebrated  '  messe  des  morts '  performed  at  the 
funeral  of  Rameau,  Bemier,  a  learned  contra- 
puntist,   Rameau    himself,    Gauzargues,    and 
others  of  less  note.     Among  organists — Mar- 
ohand,  the  Couperins,  Daquin,  who  threatened 
to  be  a  formidable  rival  to  Handel  and  Rameau, 
Balb&tre,     Charpentier,    S^jan,     and     Boely. 
Among  composers — Lalande,  Mont^clair,  Blan- 
chard,  Mondonville,  Floquet,  Philidor,  Gossec, 
Gr^try,  Champein,  M^hul,  Lesueur,  Gaveaux, 
Boieldieu,  and  Felicien  David.  Among  singers — 
Jdlyotte,  LegroB,  Larriv^e,  Lays,  and  Rousseau, 
whose  voices  were  first  heard  in  the  service  of 
the  Church,  afterwards  delighted  the  habitues 
of  the  opera. 

The  Maitrises,  though  suppressed  in  1791, 
were  afterwards  reconstituted,  on  a  different 
footing.  The  Conservatoire  national  de  musique 
is  now  the  great  nursery  of  French  musicians, 
but  many  a  church  has  still  its  Mattrise,  where 
the  choristers — boys  and  men — are  trained  by 
a  maitre  de  chapelle  in  everything  necessary 
to  ensure  a  good  execution  of  plain-song  and 
sacred  music.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
Choron's  school  of  music  (Choron),  still  in 
existence  as  the  *  Ecole  Niedermeyer.'  Nieder- 
meyer  and  D'Ortigue  also  founded  a  periodical 
called  La  Maitrise^  specially  devoted  to  sacred 
music.  It  survived  only  four  years,  but  to  it 
we  refer  the  reader  for  further  details.  Besides 
Gantez's  work  already  mentioned,  another 
book,  also  published  in  1643  by  Jean  de  Bor- 
denave,  a  Canon  of  B^n,  VEsLai  des  ^lises 
eolUgiales  et  caMdrales,  contains  much  informa- 
tion, though  impaired  by  its  want  of  method 
and  arrangement.  g.  c. 

MAJESTATISCH.  *  Majestic ' ;  in  a  digni- 
fied  manner.  This  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
Maestoso  by  Beethoven  in  No.  5  of  the  6  Lieder 
von  Gellert,   '  Die  Ehre  Gottes  in  der  Natur.' 
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The  whole  direction  is  '  MigestiaLtisch  und 
erhaben'  (majestic  and  sublime).  The  word 
also  occurs  as  a  direction  in  a  song  of  Schu- 
bert's called 'liedesend.'  M. 

MAJO,  GiAN  Francesco  di,  bom  at  Naples 
about  1740,  was  the  son  of  Giuseppe  de  Majo 
(1698-1772),  who  was  maestro  di  cappella  to 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century,  and  wrote  various  church 
and  chamber  compositions  ;  the  son  was  a  pupil 
of  Padre  Martini,  and  first  appeared  as  an  opera 
composer  in  1759,  with  *  Riccimero '  at  Naples  ; 
this  was  followed  at  short  intervals  by  many 
others,  written  either  by  himself  alone  or  in 
collaboration.  'Gajo  Fabrido'  was  given  at 
Naples  in  1760,  and  the  same  year  saw  the 
production  of  *  Astrea  placata ' ;  in  1761  *  L'Al- 
meria'  was  given  at  Leghorn  ;  in  1762  '  Arta- 
serse';  *Ipermestra'  in  1768;  and  in  1764 
'  Aldde  negli  Orti  Esperidi '  in  Vienna  ;  '  Ad- 
riano  in  Siria '  was  given  in  Rome  about  1766  ; 

*  Ifigenia  in  Tauride '  is  of  uncertain  date  ;  and 
his  last,  *  Eumene,'  of  which  he  only  finished 
one  act,  was  completed  by  Insanguine,  and 
produced  at  Naples  in  1771.  Among  the 
operas  that  have  music  by  di  Majo  in  them 
are  'Agamenmon,*  'Cleofide,*  'Demofoonte,* 
and  'Ezio.'  Two  arias  by  him  are  quoted  in 
Marx's  Glti^  und  die  Oper.  Many  cantatas 
and  church  music  are  mentioned  in  the  QueUenr- 
LexUcon,  The  composer  died  at  Rome,  Jan.  18, 
1771.  M. 

MAJOR.  When  intervals  have  two  forms 
which  are  alike  consonant  or  alike  dissonant, 
these  are  distinguished  as  major  and  minor,  the 
former  being  always  a  semitone  greater  than  the 
latter.  Thus  thirds  and  sixths  have  two  forms, 
which  are  both  consonant,  and  are  respectively 
called  major  and  minor.  Seconds,  sevenths,  and 
ninths  have  each  two  forms,  which  are  dissonant, 
and  are  similarly  distinguished  as  major  and 
minor.  The  mcyor,  however,  is  not  always  the 
greatest  form  of  an  interval,  for,  under  certain 
circumstances,  some  intervals  are  capable  of 
further  extension,  and  are  then  described  as 

*  augmented'  or  'superfluous,'  as  augmented 
seconds  or  augmented  or  superfluous  sixths. 
The  major  forms  of  concords  are  such  as  con- 
tain a  major  third  from  the  root  note,  and  these 
are  both  more  harmonious  and  better  defined 
than  the  minor  concords  ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  major  third  agrees  with  the  fourth  harmonic 
of  the  fundamental  tone,  and,  in  the  second,  the 
combinational  tones  of  the  chord  for  the  most 
part  only  double  notes  already  existing  in  the 
chord.  Whereas  in  the  minor  concords  the  minor 
third  does  not  correspond  with  any  of  the  really 
perceptible  harmonics  of  the  root  note,  and  the 
triad  cannot  in  any  position  be  free  from  false 
combinational  tones.  It  is  mainly  for  these 
reasons  that  the  major  chord  is  so  often  found 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  piece  of  music  in  a  minor 
mode  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  masters,  from 


Josquin  des  Pr^s  up  to  Mozart.    [See  Harmony, 
vol  ii  p.  807  ;  Tiercb  de  Picardie.] 

The  most  important  and  best  defined  scale  of 
modem  music  is  called  '  migor,'  because  it  has  a 
major  third  from  the  tonic  in  the  ascending  series; 
whence  in  former  times  it  was  common  to  dis- 
tinguish the  scale  or  mode  by  the  terms  *  greater ' 
or  *  lesser '  third,  as,  *  in  the  key  of  6  with  the 
greater  third.'  where  one  would  now  say  *6 
major.'  This  magor  scale  is  the  natural  diatonic 
series  of  modem  music,  represented  by  the  series 
starting  trom  C.  It  is  fundamentally  the  most 
perfect  for  harmonic  purposes,  as  it  presents 
the  greatest  number  of  concords,  and  the  larger 
proportion  of  these  in  their  most  harmonious 
form ;  and  it  also  provides  most  perfectly  and 
simply  the  means  of  making  the  tonal  relation- 
ship intelligible ;  since,  as  Helmholtz  points 
out,  *  the  tones  (of  the  scale)  are  constituents  of 
the  compound  tone  of  the  tonic,  or  the  fifth 
above  or  the  fifth  below  it.  By  which  means 
all  the  relations  of  tones  are  reduced  to  the 
simplest  and  closest  relationship  existing  in  any 
musical  system — that  of  the  fifth.'  This  scale 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  Lydian  and  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Ionian  Mode. 

The  term  *  mijor '  is  also  used  in  a  theoretical 
sense  of  tones,  to  distinguish  the  interval  of  a 
tone  which  has  the  ratio  9  :  8  from  that  which 
has  the  ratio  10:9,  which  is  called  a  minor  tone. 
For  example,  in  the  key  of  C,  C-D  is  a  major 
tone  and  D-E  a  minor  tone,  and  the  difierence 
between  them  is  a  comma.  c.  u.  H.  p. 

MAJORANO.     See  Caffarelli. 

MALBROUGH,  or  MALBROOK.  The  date 
of  this  celebrated  French  song,  and  the  names 
of  the  authors  of  both  words  and  music,  are 
doubtful ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  couplets  called  *  Mort  et  convoi  de  I'invin- 
cible  Malbrougli '  were  improvised  on  the  night 
after  the  battle  of  Malpkquet  (Sept.  11,  1709), 
in  the  bivouac  of  Marshal  de  Yillars,  at 
Quesnoy,  three  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 
The  name  of  the  soldier,  who  perhaps  satirised 
the  English  general  as  a  relief  to  his  hunger, 
has  not  been  preserved,  but  in  all  probability  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  lament  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  published  in  1566.  ' 
In  fact,  the  idea,  the  construction,  and  many 
details  in  the  two  songs  are  very  similar,  though 
the  rhythm  and  position  of  the  rhymes  ai-e 
different,  and  they  cannot  be  sung  to  the  same 
music  The  following  is  the  air,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  words : — 
ModeroUo, 


tAl  •  ne;  Kalbrongh  n'eurtk-i-tai  gncrrB,  Ne  Mlt  qoMid  ravlen- 
Fine.  D.C. 
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Chateaubriand,  hearing  the  tune  snng  by 
Arabs  in  Palestine,  suggested  that  it  had  been 
oarried  there  by  the  Crusaders,  either  in  the 
time  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  or  in  that  of 
Louis  IX.  and  Joinville  *,  but  no  musician  can 
entertain  this  idea  for  a  moment.  The  breadth 
of  the  phrasing,  the  major  mode,  and  the  close 
on  the  dominant,  are  as  characteristic  of  the 
popular  tunes  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  as 
they  are  unlike  the  unrhythmical  melodies  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  neither  words  nor 
music  are  to  be  found  in  the  many  collections 
of  both  ;  nowadays  the  merest  trifles  appear  in 
print,  but  formerly  all  songs  were  sung  from 
memory.  It  would  probably  have  died  out  had 
not  Madame  Poitrine  used  it  as  a  lullaby  for 
the  infant  danphin  in  1781.  Marie  Antoinette 
took  a  fancy  to  her  baby's  cradle -song,  and 
sang  it  herself,  and  *  Malbrough  s'en  va-t-en 
guerre '  was  soon  heard  in  Versailles,  Paris,  and 
at  length  throughout  France.  Beaumarchais 
introduced  it  into  his  Afariage  de  Figaro  (1784), 
which  still  further  contributed  to  its  popularity. 
It  then  became  a  favourite  air  for  couplets  in 
French  vaudevilles  ;  and  Beethoven  brings  it 
into  his  'Battle  Symphony*  (1813)  as  the 
symbol  of  the  French  army.  The  air  is  now 
equally  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 
Many  an  Englishman,  who  would  be  puzzled  to 
I'ecognise  Marlborough  under  the  guise  of  Mal- 
brook,  is  familiar  with  the  tune  to  the  convivial 
words,  *  We  won't  go  home  till  morning '  and 
*  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow.' 

The  piece  was  made  the  subject  of  an  op^ra- 
bouffe  in  four  acts,  words  by  Siraudin  and  Bus- 
nach,  music  by  Bizet,  Jonas,  Legouix,  and 
Delibes,  brought  out  at  the  Ath^n^e,  Dec.  13, 
1867.  [The  first  English  use  of  the  air  which 
the  present  writer  can  trace  is  a  setting  of  it  to 
a  satirical  song  relative  to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
mentioning  the  incidents  of  the  defeat  of  the 
combined  Spanish  and  French  forces  on  Sept 
13,  1782.  The  song  was  undoubtedly  written 
about  that  date,  and  the  tune  selected  in  a 
spirit  of  derision.  Its  title  runs,  'D'Artois' 
return  from  Gibraltar,  translated  from  the  French 
and  adapted  to  the  Malbro'  air.'  The  first 
verse,  out  of  many,  is  : — 

D'Artols  returns  from  Spain, 
O  what  a  rare  campaign  (bis). 
We  thought  that  with  a  look 
He  would  the  place  have  took, 
But  the  thunder  of  his  wrath 
Was  not  a  cracknr  worth,  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  published  first  as  a  half  sheet  by  Preston, 
and  afterwards  included  in  a  folio  work  issued 
by  that  publisher.  The  Beauties  of  Music  and 
Poetry,  circa  1790. 

From  this  period  the  air  quickly  gained 
popularity  in  England,  mostly,  however,  as  an 
instrumental  piece  for  the  flute  or  violin.  It 
is  found  in  Aird's  Selection,  vol.  iii.  [1788],  and 
Bi  most  violin  and  flute  collections  of  shortly 


before  the  close  of  the  18  th  century.  It  was 
also  frequent  as  a  harpsichord  lesson  with 
variations ;  and  Charles  Dibdin,  in  his  Musical 
T<mr,  1788,  speaks  of  young  ladies  '  hammering 
Malbrouk  out  of  tune. '  About  1 7  90  an  English 
song,  *  The  Maid  of  Primrose  Hill, '  was  adapted 
to  the  air,  and  after  this  time  numerous  others 
now  forgotten.  About  1880,  'We  won't  go 
home  till  morning,'  the  second  verse  of  which 
is  *For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,*  turned  the 
delicate  and  rather  melancholy  French  air  into 
a  convivial  channel,  and  with  this  song  it  is  now 
always  associated  in  England.]  o.  c.  ;  with 
additions  by  f.  k. 

MALCOLM,  Alexander,  bominEdinbui^h, 
1687,  was  author  of  A  Treatise  of  Mvsick\ 
SpeeukUive,  JPradical  and  Historical,  8vo, 
Edinburgh,  1721 ;  second  edition,  8vo,  London, 
1780;  a  well -executed  work.  An  ill -made 
abridgement  by  an  *  eminent  musician,  *  appeared 
in  London,  1776.  In  1721  one  Mitchell  pub- 
lished '  An  Ode  on  the  Power  of  Musick,*  dedi- 
cated to  Malcolm,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  prefixed  to  the  two  editions  of  the  Treatise, 
w.  H.  H.  His  work  is  the  first  iinportant 
treatise  on  the  theory  of  music  issued  in 
Scotland.  Prior  to  it  are,  the  few  leaves  of 
general  instructions  in  the  Abeixleen  Gantus 
(1662,  1666,  1682),  and  a  thin  folio  volume 
entitled  An  Ititrodudion  to  the  Knowledge  and 
Practice  of  Musick,  by  A.  B.,  1717.  The  ©opy, 
probably  unique,  was  sold  at  the  Taphouse 
sale  in  1905,  and  had  bound  up  with  it  a 
contemporary  manuscript  essay  on  The  Institu- 
tions of  Miuick  wherein  are  sett  forth  the  praeti- 
call  principles  of  Musicall  Composition.  Another 
manuscript  treatise  is  of  the  16th  century,  and 
written  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Hawkins  and  belonged  to  him  ;  it  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 

Malcolm's  work  is  in  octavo,  and  the  first 
edition  contains  608  pp.  with  engraved  musical 
examples ;  it  was  issued  at '  Edinburgh,  printed 
for  the  author,  1721.' 

Hawkins  and  later  writers  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  its  merits.  The  book  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  *  directors  of  the  Eoyal  Academy 
of  musick'  (i.e,  the  manager  of  the  Italian 
Opera),  who  are  named  individually. 

It  is  advertised  as  just  issued,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Evening  Courant  of  Nov.  6,  1721,  and  from 
this  advertisement  we  learn  that  the  author 
then  lived  *in  the  Cowgate,  opposite  Burnet's 
Close.'  P.  K. 

MALEK  ADEL.  An  opera  seria  in  three 
acts  ;  words  by  Count  Pepoli,  music  by  Michael 
Costa.  Produced  at  the  Th^Atre  Italien,  Paris, 
Jan.  14,  1887,  and  in  London  at  Her  Majesty's, 
May  18,  1837.  o. 

MALHERBE,  Charles  Theodore,  bom  in 
Paris,  April  21,  1868,  on  the  completion  of  his 
literary  and  legal  studies  (having  reached  the 
grade  of  *  licenci^ ')  took  up  music  and  studied 
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various  branches  of  composition,  with  Danhauser, 
Wormser,  and  Massenet.  From  1881  he  con< 
tributed  to  various  musical  publications,  and 
in  1896  was  appointed  *  archiviste-adjoint '  to 
the  Paris  Op4ra,  and  in  1899  succeeded  Nuitter 
as  archiviste.  His  private  collection  of  musical 
autographs  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world, 
after  those  of  the  public  libraries  of  Berlin, 
Vienna,  London,  and  Paris.  The  following 
may  be  mentioned  among  Malherbe's  works  on 
music:  Notices  of  * Esclarmonde '  (1889)  and 
*  Ascanio'  (1890) ;  the  CatcUogue  hibliographique 
des  ofuvres  de  Donizetti  (1897).  In  colla- 
boration with  M.  A.  Soubies  :  VCEuvre  drama- 
tiqut  de  R,  Wagner  (1886);  Precis  d^histoire 
de  rOp^a-Comique  (1887) ;  MHangea  sur  R, 
fVagner  (1891);  Histoire  de  la  seconde  ScUle 
Favart  (two  vols.,  1892  and  1893,  crowned  by 
the  Institut),  etc.  He  has  composed  several 
op^ras-comiques  and  incidental  music  for  '  Les 
yeuxclos'(0d6on,  J1896),  orchestral  and  chamber 
music,  as  well  as  numerous  transcriptions,     o.  f. 

MALIBRAN,  Maria  Felicita,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  singers  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  was  born  March  24,  1808,  at  Paris,  where 
her  fiEtther,  Manuel  Garcia,  had  arrived  only 
two  months  before.  When  three  years  old  she 
was  taken  to  Italy,  and  at  the  age  of  five  played 
a  child's  part  in  Paer's  '  Agnese,'  at  the  'Fioren- 
tini,'  Naples.  So  precocious  was  she  that,  after 
a  few  nights  of  this  opera,  she  actually  began 
to  sing  the  part  of  ^  Agnese '  in  the  duet  of  the 
second  Act,  a  piece  of  audacity  which  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  public.  Two  years  later,  she 
studied  solfeggi  with  Panseron,  at  Naples  ;  and 
Herold,  happening  to  arrive  about  the  same 
time,  gave  her  her  first  instruction  on  the  piano. 
In  1816  Garcia  took  her  to  Paris  with  the  rest 
of  his  family,  and  thence  to  London  in  the 
autumn  of  1817.  Already  speaking  fluently 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  Maria  picked  up 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  English  in  the  two  and 
a  half  years  she  spent  in  London.  Not  long 
after,  she  learned  German  with  the  same  facility. 
Here,  too,  she  had  good  teaching  on  the  piano, 
and  made  such  rapid  progress  that,  on  her 
return  to  Paris  in  1819,  she  was  able  to  play 
J.  S.  Bach's  clavier -works,  which  were  great 
favourites  with  her  father.  In  this  way  she 
acquired  sound  taste  in  music. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  she  was  made  by 
her  father  to  learn  singing  under  his  own  direc- 
tion ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fear  which  his  violent 
temper  inspired,  she  soon  showed  the  individu- 
ality and  originality  of  her  genius.  Two  years 
had  barely  elapsed  when  (1824)  Garcia  allowed 
her  to  appear  for  the  first  time  before  a  musical 
club  which  he  had  just  established.  There 
she  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  her  future 
success  was  confidently  predicted.  Two  months 
later,  Garcia  returned  to  London,  where  he  was 
engaged  as  principal  tenor  ;  and  here  he  set  on 
foot  a  singing-class,  in  which  the  education  of 
VOL.  in 


Maria  was  continued,  if  not  completed.  F^tis 
says  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  sudden 
indisposition  of  Mme.  Pasta,  that  the  first 
public  appearance  of  Maria  was  unexpectedly 
made  ;  but  this  account  Ib  not  the  same  as  that 
given  by  Ebers  or  by  Lord  Mount- Edgcumbe. 
The  latter  relates  that,  shortly  after  the  repair 
of  the  King's  Theatre,  *the  great  favourite 
Pasta  arrived  for  a  limited  number  of  nights. 
About  the  same  time  ...  it  became  neces- 
sary to  engage  a  young  singer,  the  daughter 
of  the  tenor  Garcia,  who  had  sung  here  for 
several  seasons.  She  was  as  yet  a  mere  girl, 
and  had  never  appeared  on  any  public  stage ; 
but  from  the  first  moment  of  her  appearance 
she  showed  evident  talents  for  it  both  as  singer 
and  actress.  Her  extreme  youth,  her  prettiness, 
her  pleasing  voice,  and  sprightly  easy  action, 
as  Rosina  in  "II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,"  in  which 
part  she  made  her  d^but,  gained  her  general 
favour ;  but  she  was  too  highly  extolled,  and 
injudiciously  put  forward  as  a  prirnia  donna, 
when  she  was  only  a  very  promising  debutante, 
who  in  time,  by  study  and  practice,  would  in  all 
probability,  under  the  tuition  of  her  father,  a 
good  musician,  but  (to  my  ears  at  least)  a  most 
disagreeable  singer,  rise  to  eminence  in  her  pro- 
fession. Ebers  says,  <  her  voice  was  a  contralto, 
and  managed  with  great  taste.'  Her  d^but  took 
place  June  7,  1825.  She  was  immediately 
afterwards  engaged  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season  (about  six  weeks)  at  £500.  On  July  23, 
she  sang  Felicia  in  the  first  performance  of 
Meyerbeer's  *Crociato.'  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  Garcia  went,  with  his  daughter,  to  the 
provincial  festivals,  and  then  embarked  for 
New  York.  In  this  new  sphere  Maria  rapidly 
improved,  and  acquired  confidence,  experience, 
and  the  habit  of  the  stage.  She  appeared  in 
*  Otello,'  *  Romeo,'  *  Don  Giovanni,'  *  Tancredi,' 
*Cenerentola,*  and  in  two  operas  written  for 
her  by  her  father,  '  L'  amante  astuto,'  and  *  La 
Figlia  dell'  aria.'  She  had  scarcely  made  her 
d^but  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  knew 
no  bounds ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  her  popularity, 
Garcia  gave  her  in  marriage  to  M.  Malibran,  an 
elderly  and  seemingly  wealthy  French  merchant, 
in  spite  of  her  repugnance  to  the  union.  This 
marriage,  celebrated  March  25,  1826,  was  as 
unhappy  as  it  was  ill-assorted ;  a  year  had  hardly 
elapsed  before  the  young  wife  found  herself,  on 
MaJibran's  bankruptcy,  free  to  leave  him,  and 
she  at  once  seized  the  opportunity.  In  September 
1827  she  had  returned  to  France.  Preceded 
by  a  bright  reputation,  she  began  by  reaping  a 
harvest  of  applause  in  private  concerts,  followed 
in  January  1828  by  a  great  and  genuine  success, 
at  Gain's  benefit,  in  'Semiramide.'  Her  genius 
for  dramatic  singing  was  at  once  recognised, 
though  her  style  was  marred  by  a  questionable 
taste  in  her  choice  of  ornament.  This  she  had, 
in  Paris,  the  best  opportunity  of  correcting, 
both  by  the  advice  of  kindly  critics  and  the 
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example  of  accomplished  singers.  Engaged  for 
the  season  at  the  Italian  opera,  she  made  her 
d^bnt,  April  8.  The  public,  at  first  doubting, 
soon  welcomed  her  as  a  really  great  singer,  and 
were  particularly  struck  with  wonder  and  delight 
at  the  novelty  and  originality  of  her  style.  In 
the  season  of  1829  Malibran  made  her  reappear- 
ance in  London,  where  she  shared  the  applause 
of  the  public  with  Sontag,  and  the  same  result 
followed  her  singing  with  that  artist  at  Paris  in 
the  autumn.  She  was  principal  soprano  at  the 
Gloucester  Festival  of  1829,  and  when  engaged 
again  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris  in  January 
1880,  she  was  paid  firs.  1075  for  each  representa- 
tion. This  was  less  than  she  had  received  from 
Laporte  in  London,  for  he  had  given  her  frs. 
13,333*33  a  month,  an  odd  sum,  unless  it  meant 
frs.  40,000  for  three  months ;  and  she  stipulated 
only  to  appear  twice  a  week,  making  each  of 
those  appearances  cost  frs.  1666*66,  or  about 
£66.  Though  she  certainly  continued  to  draw 
no  higher  salary  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1830 
and  1831,  and  her  charge  for  singing  at  private 
concerts  in  London,  1829,  was  only  twenty-five 
guineas,  yet  Alfred  Bunn  engaged  her,  soon 
after,  for  nineteen  nights  at  £125  per  night, 
payable  in  advance, 

Sontag,  marrying  and  retiring  from  the  stage 
early  in  1830,  left  Malibran  mistress  of  the  field, 
and  henceforth  she  had  no  rival,  but  continued 
to  sing  each  season  in  London  and  Paris  with 
ever-increased  4olat.  In  1830  an  attachment 
sprang  up  between  her  and  Charles  de  B^riot 
the  violinist ;  and  this  ended  only  with  her 
life.  They  built  in  1831  a  handsome  viQa  at 
Ixelles,  a  suburb  of  Brussels,  to  which  they 
returned  after  every  operatic  campaign.  In  the 
summer  of  1832  a  sudden  inspiration  took  this 
impulsive  artist  to  Italy  in  the  company  of 
Lablache,  who  happened  to  pass  through  Brussels ; 
and  an  Italian  tour  was  improvised,  which  was 
a  sort  of  triumphal  progress.  Milan,  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Bologna  were  visited  with  equal 
success. 

Malibran  retired  to  Brussels  in  Dec.  1882, 
and  her  son,  Charles  Wilfrid,  was  bom  Feb. 
12,  1833.  In  the  following  spi*ing  she  came  to 
London,  and  sang  at  Drury  Lane,  in  English 
Opera,  receiving  frs.  80,000  for  forty  representa- 
tions, with  two  benefits  which  produced  not 
less  than  firs.  50,000.  The  prices  offered  to  her 
increased  each  year  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 
She  received  at  the  Opera  in  London,  during 
May  and  June  1835,  £2776  for  twenty- four 
appearances.  Sums,  the  like  of  which  had  not 
been  heard  of  before  in  such  cases,  were  paid  to 
her  at  the  provincial  festivals  in  England,  and 
her  last  engagement  at  Naples  was  for  fn, 
80,000  for  forty  nights,  with  2  J  benefits,  while 
that  which  she  had  accepted  at  Milan  from 
the  Duke  Visoonti,  the  director  of  La  Scala,  was, 
exclusively  of  some  other  profitable  conditions, 
frs.  450,000  for  185  performances,  viz.  seventy- 


five  in  1835-36,  seventy-five  in  1836-37,  and 
thirty-five  in  the  autumn  of  1838. 

Having  played  here  in  English  versions  of 
'  Sonnambula'  and  '  Fidelio,'  Malibran  returned 
to  Naples,  where  she  remained  until  May  1834, 
proceeding  then  to  Bologna,  and  thence  to 
Milan.  She  soon  came  back,  however,  to  London 
for  a  flying  visit ;  and  was  singing  at  Sinigaglia 
in  July.  On  the  11th  of  the  next  month  she 
went  to  Lucca,  where  her  horses  were  taken 
from  her  carriage,  which  was  drawn  to  her  hotel 
by  enthusiastic  admirera  after  her  last  appear- 
ance. She  next  went  to  Milan,  where  she 
signed  the  above-mentioned  conti-act,  and  thence 
to  Naples  where  she  sang  at  the  Foudo  in  *Otello,' 
and  at  the  San  Carlo,  Dec.  4,  1834,  in  Rossi's 
*  Amelia.'  Persiani's  *  Ines  de  Castro '  was  pro- 
duced at  the  San  Carlo  for  her  in  the  same 
winter.  Here  she  met  with  an  accident,  her 
caniage  being  upset  at  the  corner  of  a  street  ; 
and  she  sufiered  injuries  which  prevented  her 
from  appearing  in  public  for  a  fortnight.  Even 
then,  she  made  her  firat  appearance  with  her 
arm  in  a  sling,  which  added  to  the  interest  of 
the  occasion.  Fi-om  Naples  she  went,  in  the 
same  triumphant  manner,  to  Venice,  her  arrival 
being  announced  by  fan  fares  of  trumpets.  There 
she  was  besieged  with  fresh  enthusiasm,  which 
followed  her  in  her  return  to  Paris  and  London. 
She  returned  in  August  to  Lucca. 

At  this  juncture  her  marriage  was  annulled 
by  the  Courts  at  Paris,  and  on  March  26,  1836, 
she  married  de  B^riot,  with  whom  she  returned 
immediately  to  Brussels. 

In  the  following  April,  once  more  in  London, 
Mme.  Malibran  de  B^riot  had  a  fall  from  her 
horse.  She  was  dragged  some  distance  along 
the  road,  and  received  serious  injuries  to  her 
head,  fi*om  which  she  never  entirely  recovered  ; 
but  her  wonderful  energy  enabled  her  for  a 
time  to  disregard  the  consequences  of  this  acci- 
dent. She  returned  to  Brussels,  from  whence 
she  went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  gave  two  con- 
certs there  with  de  B^riot.  In  September  she 
had  come  to  England  again,  for  the  Manchester 
Festival, — at  which  her  short,  brilliant  life 
came  to  an  end.  She  had  arrived,  with  her 
husband,  after  a  rapid  journey  from  Paris,  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  11,  1836.  On  the  following 
evening  she  sang  in  no  less  than  fourteen  pieces. 
On  the  Tuesday,  though  weak  and  ill,  she  insisted 
on  singing  both  morning  and  evening.  On 
Wednesday,  the  14th,  her  state  was  still  more 
critical,  but  she  contrived  to  sing  the  last  sacred 
music  in  which  she  ever  took  part,  '  Sing  ye  to 
the  Lord,'  with  thrilling  effect ;  but  that  same 
evening  her  last  notes  in  public  were  heard,  in 
the  duet,  with  Mme.  Caradori  Allan,  *  Vanne  se 
alberghi  in  petto,'  from  *  Androuico.'  This  was 
received  with  immense  enthusiasm,  the  last 
movement  was  encored,  and  Malibran  actually 
accomplished  the  task  of  repeating  it.  It  was 
her  last  effort     While  the  concert-room  still 
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rang  with  applause,  she  was  fainting  in  the  anns 
of  her  friends  ;  and,  a  few  moments  later,  she 
was  conveyed  to  her  hotel  [the  Morley  Arms, 
Matlock.]  Here  she  died,  after  nine  days  of 
nervous  fever,  in  the  prostration  which  naturally 
followed  upon  the  serious  injuries  her  brain  hJsd 
received  from  the  accident  which  had  befallen 
her  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  perpetual  excitement. 
She  died  on  Friday,  Sept.  28, 1886,  about  twenty 
minutes  before  midnight,  under  the  care  of  her 
own  doctor,  a  homoeopath,  Belluomini,  who  had 
declined  to  act  with  the  two  regular  physicians 
who  had  at  first  attended  her.  Two  hours  after 
her  death  de  Beriot  was,  with  Belluomini,  in  a 
carriage  on  his  way  to  Brussels,  to  secure  the 
iiroj^rty  of  his  late  wife.     She  was  buried  on 


Oct  1,  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  collegiate  chiutjh, 
Manchester.  She  was  but  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  when  she  died.  Her  remains  were,  soon 
afterwards,  removed  to  Brussels,  where  they  were 
reinterred  in  the  cemetery  of  Laekcn,  where  a 
mausoleum  was  erected  by  de  B^iot,  contain- 
ing a  bust  of  the  great  singer  by  the  celebrated 
sculptor  Geefs. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  charm  of  a 
singer  whom  one  has  never  heard.  In  the  case 
of  Maria  MaUbran  it  is  exceptionally  difficult, 
for  the  charm  seems  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  peculiarity  of  timbre  and  unusual  extent  of 
her  voice,  in  her  excitable  temperament  which 
prompted  her  to  improvise  passages  of  strange 
audacity  upon  the  stage,  and  on  her  strong 
musical  feeling  which  kept  those  improvisations 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  always  within  the  bounds 
of  good  taste.  That  her  Toice  was  not  faultless, 
either  in  quaUty  or  uniformity,  seems  certain. 
It  was  a  contralto,  having  much  of  the  soprano 
register  superadded,  and  -with  an  interval  of 
dead  notes  intervening,  to  conceal  which  she 
used  great  ingenuity,  with  almost  perfect  success. 
It  was,  after  all,  her  mindtthat  helped  to  enslave 


her  audience ;  without  that  mental  originality 
her  defective  vocal  organ  would  have  failed  to 
please  where,  in  fact,  it  provoked  raptures. 

Many  portraits  of  Malibran  have  appeared, 
none  very  good.  A  large  one,  after  Hayter,  re- 
presenting her  with  a  harp,  as  '  Desdemona,'  is 
usually  accounted  the  best ;  but  it  is  only  indif- 
ferent Another,  by  R.  J.  Lane,  A.  B.  A. ,  showing 
her  made  up  as  *  Fidalma,'  and  then,  afterwards, 
in  a  stage-box,  in  her  usual  dress,  is  much  better. 
It  is  this  latter  portrait  which  we  have  engraved. 

Several  biographies  have  a(>peared  of  this 
extraordinary  person,  with  anecdotes  of  whom 
it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  ;  that  which  was 
written  by  the  Comtesse  Merlin  is  little  better 
than  a  romance.  Malibran  composed  and  pub- 
lished many  nocturnes,  songs,  and  chansonnettes ; 
some  of  the  unpublished  pieces  were  collected 
and  published  by  Troupenas  at  Paris  under  the 
name  of '  Demieres  Pens^es  musicales  de  Maiie- 
F^licit^  Garcia  de  Beriot,'  in  4 to.  J.  M.  ;  with 
corrections  from  R  Heron- Allen's  ContribtUunu 
touHirds  an  accurate  biography  of  De  Biriot  and 
Malibran  (De  Fidic  Opuscula^  op.  vi.) 

MALINCONIA,  LA.  The  name  attached  by 
Beethoven  to  a  very  romantic  intermezzo  or  in- 
troduction, of  forty- four  bars'  length,  between 
the  Scherzo  and  the  Finale  of  his  String  Quartet 
in  Bb,  op.  18,  No.  6.  The  time  is  Adagio,  and 
the  direction  given  is  'Questo  pezzo  si  deve 
trattare  colla  piii  gran  delicatezza.'  The  theme 
of  the  Malinconia  appears  twice  in  the  Finale, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the  Andante  does  in 
that  of  the  Quintet,  op.  29.  g. 

MALLINGER,  Mathilpe,  bom  Feb.  17, 
1847,  at  Agram,  Croatia,  was  first  taught  sing- 
ing there  by  her  father,  a  professor  of  music,  and 
Professor  Lichtenegger,  later  by  Gordigiani  and 
Yogi  at  the  Prague  Conservatorium  from  1868 
to  1866,  and  finally  by  Richard  Lewy  at  Vienna. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Franz  Lachner 
she  was  engaged  at  Munich,  where  she  made 
her  d^but  as  Norma,  Oct.  4,  1866.  She  was  the 
original  Eva  in  the  *Meistersinger,'  June  21, 
1868.  She  made  her  debuts  at  Berlin  as  Elsa, 
April  6,  and  Norma,  April  9,  1869.  She  was 
an  excellent  actress  and  a  great  favourite,  mar- 
ried the  Baron  Schimmelpfennig  von  der  Oye  at 
Berlin,  and  remained  there  during  her  whole 
musical  career  until  1882.  On  leave  of  absence 
she  played  with  success  at  Vienna,  Munich,  etc., 
and  in  Italian  opera  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  but  with  indifferent  success.  Her  parts 
included  Donna  Anna,  Fidelio,  Jessonda,  Valen- 
tine, Leonora  (' Trovatore '),  Iphigenia,  £ury- 
anthe,  Susanna,  Zerlina,  Mrs.  Ford,  etc.  About 
1871  a  certain  section  of  the  Berlin  public  tried 
to  establish  her  claim  as  leading  singer  as  against 
Pauline  Lucca,  the  then  reigning  favourite. 
Endless  quarrels  ensued  on  their  account,  which 
culminated  at  a  performance  of  the  *  Nozze,'  Jan. 
27,  1872,  where  they  were  both  playing.  On 
Lucca's  entry  as  Cherubino  she  was  hissed — Iq 
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consequence  of  which  she  broke  her  contract  in 
the  following  autumn  and  left  for  America.  In 
1890  Mme.  Mallinger  became  professor  of  sing- 
ing in  the  Conservatorium  of  Prague,  and  in 
1895  returned  to  Berlin  to  teach  in  the  Eichel- 
bcrg  Conservatorium.  a.  c. 

MALTEN  (properly  MOLLER),  ThArIssb, 
bom  at  Insterburg,  Eastern  Prussia,  June  21, 
1855,  was  taught  singing  by  Gustav  Engel  of 
Berlin.  She  made  her  d^but  as  Pamina  and 
Agatha  at  Dresden  in  1873,  where  she  remained 
for  thirty  years  as  principal  soprano,  retiring 
At  last  on  a  pension.  Her  parts  include  Ar- 
mida,  Iphigenia,  Fidelio,  Jessonda,  Qenoveva, 
Leonora  ('Trovatore'),  Margaret ;  the  heroines 
of  Wagner  ;  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  Goldmark's 
opera  of  that  name  ;  the  Princess  Marie  in 
Kretschmer's  '  Folkunger '  on  its  production  in 
1874  ;  Fulvia  on  the  production  of  Hofmann's 
*  Arminius '  in  1877,  etc.  On  leave  of  absence 
she  has  played  in  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  etc. 
In  August  1882  she  appeared  at  Bayreuth  as 
Kundry,  at  the  instance  of  Wagner,  who  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  her  ability,  again  in  1884, 
and  at  Munich,  where  she  played  the  same  part 
in  private  before  King  Ludwig,  from  whom  she 
received  the  gold  medal  of  Arts  and  Science. 

She  made  a  great  impression  on  her  d^but  at 
Drury  Lane  under  Richter  as  Fidelio,  May  24, 
1882,  and  during  the  season  as  Elsa,  May  27  ; 
Elizabeth,  June  3,  and  Eva,  June  7.  She  re- 
apx>eared  in  England  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  the 
production  of '  Parsifal,*  Nov.  10  and  15,  1884  ; 
at  a  Richter  Concert  in  1886  ;  and  at'  the 
Bristol  Festival  of  1896. 

She  possesses  a  voice  of  extraordinary  com- 
pass, with  deep  and  powerful  notes  in  the  lower 
register.  She  is  an  admirable  actress,  being 
especially  successful  in  Wagner's  operas.  She 
was  appointed  chamber  singer  to  the  King  of 
Saxony  in  1880,  and  was  also  chosen  by  Wagner 
to  play  Isolde  at  Bayreuth  in  1883,  though  the 
performance  did  not  take  place  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  composer.  She  has  practically 
retired  from  the  exercise  of  her  art  for  some 
years.  A.  c. 

MALVEZZI,  Cristofano,  bom  at  Lucca 
(June  27,  1547,  according  to  Riemann),  was  in 
1571  a  canon  at  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in 
Florence,  and  on  the  death  of  Francesco  Cor- 
teccia  succeeded  him  as  maestro  di  cappella  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  editor  of  a  collection  of  dramatic 
intermezzi  which  were  performed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 
with  Christina  of  Lorraine  in  1589.  The  work 
was  published  in  fourteen  part-books  for  voices 
and  instruments  under  the  title,  Intermedii  et 
concertij  fatti  per  la  catnmedia  rappresentcUa  in 
Firenze  nelle  nozze  del  .  .  .  Ferdinando  Medici 
e  Mddama  Cristiana  di  Lorena  .  .  .  Venice, 
1591.  It  is  remarkable  as  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  attempts  made,  a  few  years  later,  towiu*ds 


tlie  creation  of  a  proper  dramatic  music  by 
means  of  vocal  monody  iiiith  instrumental 
accompaniment.  It  is  only  a  foreshadowing, 
however,  as  the  pieces  are  all  written  in  a  simple 
madrigal  style  for  3,  4,  6,  6,  8  voices  witli 
dialoghi  for  6  to  15  voices.  The  instruments 
employed  are  chiefly  lutes  and  viols  of  different 
kinds  with  trombones  and  organ.  Only  in  the 
larger  pieces  are  all  the  instruments  employed 
with  the  voices.  Besides  the  editor  liimself 
the  composers  represented  are  Luca  Marenzio, 
Jacopo  Peri,  Emilio  de'  Cavalieri,  and  Giovanni 
Bardi,  the  three  latter  becoming  aftem^ards  the 
creators  of  the  later  Monodio  style.  The  piece 
composed  by  Luca  Marenzio  is  entitled  *  II  Com- 
battimento  dApolline  col  Serpente.'  From  this 
a  madrigal  choms  for  four  voices,  '  O  valoroso 
Dio,'is  reprinted  by  Kiesewetter  in  his  Sekieksale 
und  Beschaffenheit  des  weltlichen  OesangeSf  1841, 
who  also  gives  three  other  pieces  by  Peri, 
Cavalieri,  and  Archilei,  which,  though  written  in 
the  simplest  four-part  counterpoint,  were  sung 
by  one  voice  with  one  or  two  instruments  play- 
ing the  other  parts.  Other  works  by  Malvezzi 
are  a  book  of  madrigals  a  5,  Venice,  1583,  and 
one  a  6,  Venice,  1584,  also  a  book  of  Ricercari 
a  4,  1577.  A  canzona  by  him  transcribed  from 
Schmid's  organ-tablature  book,  1607,  is  given  in 
Ritter's  Oeschichte  des  OrgelspielSf  No.  9.  See 
also  Ritter,  p.  27.  J.  R.  M. 

MANCHESTER.  Of  the  musical  associations 
in  Manchester,  by  far  the  oldest,  and,  for  its 
past  influence  upon  the  progress  of  music  in  the 
city,  by  far  the  most  important,  is  that  of  the 
Gentlemen's  Concerts.  The  date  of  the  forma- 
tion of  these  concerts  is  uncertain  ;  but  the 
overture  to  Handel's  'Julius  Caesar,'  taken  from 
a  programme  of  the  year  1745,  held  a  com- 
memorative place  at  the  opening  concert  given 
in  1903.  [The  concerts,  in  their  early  days, 
were  a  meeting -place  of  Jacobites;  see  the 
MoTiihly  Hevieio  for  Dec.  1905,  art.  *  Under- 
ground Jacobitism,'  by  R  E.  Francillon,  p. 
21.]  The  orchestra  appears  to  have  had  an 
amateur  origin;  and  it  maintained  a  partially 
amateur  constitution  till  the  conductorship  of 
it  fell  to  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Charles  Hall^,  in 
February  1850.  Previous  to  this  appointment 
the  first  violin  filled  the  double  position  of  leader 
and  conductor.  For  special  performances  of 
choral  and  other  larger  works,  the  sernces  of 
special  conductors  were  secured ;  and  in  that 
position  the  names  of  Mazas,  Schira,  Julius 
Benedict,  and,  more  frequently,  Sir  George  Smart 
preceded  that  of  Mr.  Halle. 

For  quite  a  century  the  concerts  were  the 
means  of  introducing  the  best  contemporary  art 
and  artists  to  the  town.  They  were  also  chiefly 
concerned  in  initiating  and  carrying  out  the 
great  Musical  Festival  of  the  year  1828  ;  and 
the  still  more  memorable  Festival  of  the  year 
1836 — the  last  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Man- 
chester, and  the  one  upon  which  the  death  of 
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Malibran  conferred  a  pathetic  interest.  When 
the  Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  of  the 
year  1857  was  inaugurated,  its  directors  found 
in  Mr.  Charles  Hall^,  and  the  orchestra  of  the 
Gentlemen's  Concerts,  a  ready  means  of  con- 
stituting a  band  worthy  of  its  fine  surroundings. 
Lfocal  zeal  saved  this  band  from  dispersal  when 
the  Exhibition  closed.  A  permanent  organisa- 
tion was  created ;  a  series  of  winter  concerts 
was  arranged  ;  and  the  Hall^  orchestra  and  the 
Hall^  concerts  are  thus  accounted  for.  In  the 
year  1830  the  subscribers  took  possession  of 
their  new  building,  known  as  the  Gentlemen's 
Concert  Hall.  Here  the  society's  concerts  were 
continuously  held  till  the  site  was  absorbed  in 
that  of  the  Midland  Hotel.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  sale  a  large  hall,  capable  of  seating  900 
persons,  was  constructed — with  a  separate  en- 
trance— witliin  the  hotel.  In  this  hall  the 
concerts  were  resumed  in  the  season  1903-4, 
having  been  held  in  the  interval  of  the  building, 
in  the  Manchester  Town  Halh  Eight  concerts 
are  given  during  the  season.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hall^  orchestra,  the  band  has  been 
constituted  from  that  source,  with  the  same 
conductor,  and  the  same  leader.  Dr.  Hans 
Richter  consequently  succeeded  Sir  Charles 
Hall6  in  the  former  position.  The  concerts  are 
less  strenuous  and  exploring  than  those  of  the 
Hall^  concerts,  and  choral  works  are  not  per- 
formed ;  but  the  assemblies  have  a  socially 
intimate  character  from  the  limitations  of  the 
subscription  list. 

The  Hall£  Concerts,  it  has  been  said,  were 
established  in  the  year  1857.  From  that  date 
they  were  conducted  with  remarkable  energy 
and  worthiness  of  aim  by  Sir  Charles  Halle, 
till  his  death  in  1895,  one  break  in  the  sequence 
occurring  in  the  year  1860  (no  concerts  were 
given  from  April  18,  1860,  to  October  17, 1861). 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Charles,  the  concerts  for  the 
season  were  conducted  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
Sir  C.  Yilliers  Stanford,  Sir  Joseph  Bamby,  Dr. 
F.  H.  Cowen,  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Brodsky, 
Mr.  George  Henschel,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Wilson 
the  chorus -master.  Dr.  Cowen  conducted 
through  the  following  season  of  1896-97.  Since 
that  date  the  conductorship  has  been  permanently 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Richter.  In  the  meantime 
a  society  of  guarantors  had  been  formed  to 
continue  the  concerts  ;  and  under  this  adminis- 
tration, and  Dr.  Richter's  direction,  the  concerts 
have  sustained  and  enhanced  their  own  fame 
and  the  city's  musical  reputation.  The  orchestra 
consists  of  1 00  performers.  The  chorus  numbers 
400.  Twenty  concerts  are  given  each  season 
in  the  large  Free  Trade  Hall  ;  and  the  band 
also  fulfils  engagements  in  Leeds,  Bradford, 
Sheffield,  Huddersfield,  Newcastle,  Burnley, 
and  other  towns  in  the  North. 

Many  efforts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  in  behalf  of  chamber  music  in  Manchester, 
but  all — including  those  of  Sir  Charles  Hall^ 


himself — failed  of  sustained  support.  Thb 
Brodskt  Quartet,  however,  established  by  Dr. 
Brodsky  in  1896,  has  won  appreciation,  and  the 
annual  concerts,  six  in  number,  and  exclusively 
instrumental,  are  amongst  the  most  artistically 
and  popularly  successful  given  during  the 
musical  season.  The  balance  of  the  receipts 
is  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  the  students  of 
the  Royal  Manchester  College  of  Music,  of 
which  institution  Dr.  Brodsky  is  the  Principal, 
in  succession  to  Sir  Charles  HaUe.  The  college 
was  founded  in  1898  by  an  equal  display  of 
generosity  and  energy  on  the  part  of  wealthy 
citizens.  Her  Mcgesty  the  Queen  is  the  patroness 
of  the  institution,  which  possesses  a  charter. 
Manchester  and  neighbouring  towns  contribute 
to  its  funds,  both  directly,  and  by  means  of 
scholarships.  The  college  is  in  close  affiliation 
with  the  Manchester  University.  Several  of 
the  teachers  of  the  former  hold  lectureships  in 
the  latter ;  and  the  college  students  pass  to  the 
Bachelor's  and  Doctor's  degrees  in  music,  at  the 
University.  The  fees  are  £80  per  annum,  in 
three  terms  ;  and  a  full  course  of  study  is  obli- 
gatory upon  each  student. 

The  place  once  occupied  by  the  Hargreaves 
Choral  Society,  and  the  Manchester  Choral 
Society,  both  founded  in  1840,  may  be  said  to 
be  filled,  now,  by  the  Manchester  Philhar- 
monic Choral  Society,  established  by  Mr.  G. 
Brand  Lane  in  1880,  and  trained  and  conducted 
by  him.  The  society  has  a  singing  membership 
of  600.  From  these,  a  chorus  is  selected  which 
takes  part  in  Mr.  Lane's  subscription  concerts. 
Sixof  these  concerts  are  given  each  season.  On 
choral  evenings  the  band  is  furnished  from  the 
Hall^  orchestra. 

The  Manchester  Vocal  Society  was  formed 
in  1867,  largely  on  the  initiative  of  the  late 
J.  St  J.  B.  Joule,  and  the  late  Henry  Wilson 
its  first  director — for  conductor  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  the  society  has  never  had. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  succeeded  in  1885  by  Dr.  Henry 
Watson,  who  still  directs.  The  choir  consists 
of  some  fifty  selected  voices,  and  includes  some 
of  the  best  vocal  talent,  amateur  and  professional, 
in  the  district.  It  gives  four  public  concerts 
during  the  season,  and  in  its  accumulated  reper- 
tory are  a  large  number  of  important  works, 
old  and  new,  which  through  its  concerts  have 
been  heard  for  the  first  time  in  Manchester. 
A  special  feature  of  the  society's  work  is  its 
unaccompanied  part-singing.  ^ 

The  Gentlemen's  Glee  Club,  an  offshoot 
from  the  Gentlemen's  Concerts,  was  established 
in  1880.  Its  constitution  was  modelled  on 
that  of  the  London  Glee  Club.  Six  meetings 
are  held  during  the  session,  in  October  to  March 
inclusive.  To  commemorate  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  its  existence,  a  brief  history  of  the 
Club  has  been  published. 

The  series  of  public  concerts  at  the  Schillbr 
Anstalt,    four  in  number,   are    often    made 
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•peoially  important  by  the  new  chamber  music 
they  introduce,  and  by  the  representative  char- 
acter of  the  artists  and  composers  who  appear 
at  them. 

Manchester  possesses  two  specially  line  organs 
— one  by  Cavaille-Col,  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
one  by  Messrs.  Henry  Willis  &  Son,  at  the 
Whitworth  Hall  of  the  Manchester  University. 
Dr.  J.  Kendrick  Pyne,  the  city  organist,  gives 
occasional  recitals  on  the  latter,  and  regular 
Saturday  evening  recitals  on  the  former.  For 
the  Henry  Watson  Music  Library,  see  Libraries, 
vol.  ii.  p.  708.  H.  w. 

MANCHICOURT,  Pierre  de,  French- 
Flemish  composer  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
16th  century,  was  bom  at  B^thune  in  Artois. 
In  1589  he  is  described  as  Phonascus  or  choir- 
master of  Toumai  Cathedral,  and  some  time 
before  1556  received  a  canonry  at  Arras.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  afterwards  at  Antwerp.  His 
compositions,  fairly  numerous,  chiefly  motets 
and  chansons  with  a  few  masses,  mostly  appeared 
in  the  miscellaneous  collections  of  the  time. 
Some  volumes,  however,  contain  works  ex- 
clusively or  almost  exclusively  by  Manchiconrt ; 
a  book  of  motets,  nineteen  in  all,  a  4-6,  was 
published  by  Attaignant  in  1539,  another  book 
of  motets  containing  14  a  5-6,  was  published 
by  Phalese  at  Lou  vain  in  1554.  This  latter 
volume  was  dedicated  by  Manchicourt  to 
Antoine  Perrenot,  Bishop  of  Arras,  known 
afterwards  as  Cardinal  Granvelle,  and  prob- 
ably it  was  to  him  that  the  composer  owed 
his  canonry  at  Arras.  In  1545  Tylman  Susato 
of  Antwerp  published  a  book  of  twenty-nine 
chansons  by  Manchicourt.  One  of  these 
chansons,  'Sortez  mes  pleurs,'  has  been  reprinted 
in  Commer's  CollecttOy  torn.  xii.  Eitner,  in  the 
Qicelleji-Lexikon,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
a  motet,  '  Vidi  Speciosam, '  a  8,  taken  from  the 
Thesaurus  of  Montanus  and  Neuber,  1564 ;  but 
none  of  Manchicourt's  motets  have  yet  been 
reprinted  in  modem  score.  J.  R.  m. 

MANCINELLI,  Lttigi,  bom  at  Orvieto, 
Feb.  5,  1848.  He  was  six  years  old  when  he 
began  to  study  the  piano  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  a  distinguished  amateur.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  went  to  Florence  to  be  a 
pupil  of  Professor  Sbolci,  one  of  the  most  talented 
Italian  violoncellists.  The  boy  showed  great 
aptitude  for  the  violoncello,  and  his  progress 
was  very  rapid.  While  studying  with  Sbolci, 
he  Jiad  a  short  course  in  harmony  and  counter- 
point from  Mabellini.  These  were  the  only 
lessons  he  ever  had  ;  he  has  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  composition  from  the  study  of  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  without  any  guide. 

Mancinelli's  professional  career  began  in 
Florence,  where  he  was  for  a  time  one  of  the 
first  violoncello  players  in  the  orchestra  of  La 
Pergola.  He  was  engaged  in  the  same  capacity 
at  the  Apollo  in  Rome  in  1874,  when  this 
theatre,  by  imexpected  circumstances,  was  left 


without  a  conductor.  The  impresario  Jacovaoci, 
a  popular  and  energetic  manager,  in  order  not 
to  stop  the  performances,  thought  of  trying 
the  ability  of  his  first  violoncellist,  of  whom 
he  had  heard  favourable  reports  ;  and  so  Manci- 
nelli  was  suddenly  raised  from  the  ranks  to 
api)ear  as  a  conductor.  'Aida'  was  the  first 
oi)era  conducted  by  him,  and,  as  everything 
went  off  satisfactorily,  from  that  performance 
there  was  a  new  conductor  in  Italy. 

Thanks  to  his  first  successful  attempt,  in  the 
following  year  Mancinelli  was  engaged  to  be 
the  musical  director  at  Jesi  during  the  flutes  of 
Spontini's  centenary.  On  this  occasion  he  re- 
vived Spontini's  *  La  Vestale,'  and  the  admirable 
execution  of  this  grand  work  reflected  on  the 
conductor,  who  was  re-engaged  for  the  direction 
of  the  orchestra  of  the  Apollo.  In  1876  Manci- 
nelli had  his  first  success  as  a  composer  with 
his  Intermezzi  to  '  Messalina,'  a  drama  by  Pietro 
Cossa.  The  following  year  he  wrote  Intermezzi 
to  the  *  Cleopatra '  of  the  same  author. 

Mancinelli  left  Rome  in  1881  for  Bologna, 
where  he  was  engaged  to  be  the  Principal  of 
the  Liceo  Musicale,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
conductor  of  the  Teatro  Oomunale,  and  the 
Maestro  di  Cappella  of  San  Petronio,  the  old 
basilica  of  the  famous  university  town.  During 
his  stay  there  he  composed  two  Masses  and 
many  other  sacred  pieces,  introduced  several  im- 
provements in  the  Liceo,  organised  a  symphony 
and  quartet  society,  and  was  the  first  to  acquaint 
the  Bolognese  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
by  foreign  composers.  In  1884  he  gave  the 
first  performance  of  his  opera,  *  Isoradi  Provenza,* 
which  was  received  with  great  applause. 

After  five  years  he  left  Bologna,  attracted, 
perhaps,  to  other  countries  by  the  prospect  of 
pecuniary  improvement  in  his  position.  During 
the  season  of  1886  he  visited  London,  and  gave 
a  concert,  in  which  he  conducted  classical  works 
and  some  of  his  own  compositions.  The  success 
of  this  concert  brought  him  an  invitation  to 
write  an  oratorio  for  the  next  Norwich  Festival, 
and  the  engagement  to  conduct  the  Italian 
Opera  during  the  Jubilee  season  at  Dmry  Lane. 
His  powers  as  a  conductor  received  full  recogni- 
tion ;  and  his  oratorio  '  Isaias,'  executed  at 
Norwich  in  October  1887,  was  unanimously 
praised.  He  was  re-engaged  by  Harris  as 
conductor  for  the  season  of  1888  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  has  revisited  London  annually 
almost  ever  since.  His  opera,  *Ero  e  Leandro,* 
first  performed  in  concert-form  at  the  Norwich 
Festival  of  1896,  was  presented  on  the  stage  at 
Madrid,  Nov.  30,  1897,  and  at  Covent  Garden 
on  July  11,  1898.  From  1888  to  1895  Man- 
cinelli held  the  place  of  musical  director  and 
conductor  at  the  Theatre  Royal  of  Madrid.  He 
was  conductor  of  the  operatic  enterprises  carried 
on  by  Harris  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York.  His  oratorio,  *  Saint  Agnes,*  was  given 
at  the  Norwich  Festival  of  1905.  f.  rz. 
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MANCINI,  Fkakcesgo,  an  Italian  composer, 
bom  at  Naples  in  1674.  At  first  a  pnpil 
at  the  Gonservatorio  di  San  Loreto  he,  in  1728, 
became  principal  master.  He  wrote  at  least 
twenty  operas  for  performance  in  Naples,  bnt 
his  opera,  *  Hydaspes '  {q,  r. )  or  *  1'  Idaspe  Fedele, ' 
produced  in  London,  May  23,  1710,  makes  his 
name  best  known  to  English  musicians.  He 
also  composed  some  oratorios,  and  his  reputation 
in  Italy  was  very  high.  He  died  at  Naples  in 
1789.  The  Dictionary  of  Musicians,  1827, 
gives  the  date  of  his  birth  as  1691,  but  this  is 
probably  incorrect.  F.  K. 

MANCINUS,  Thomas,  bom  1 560  at  Schwerin, 
in  Mecklenburg,  was  cantor  at  the  Dom*Schulo 
(Cathedral  School)  at  Schwerin  from  1572  to 
1578 ;  in  1584  became  a  member  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  Wolfenbiittel,  and 
in  1587  was  appointed  capellmeister.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  as  librarian  to  the  Duke, 
and  died  at  Wolfenbiittel  about  1620  (Kade 
gives  the  date  1612).  He  is  the  author  of  two 
simple  settings  of  the  Passion  according  to  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  John,  first  published  in  1620, 
and  since  reprinted  in  Schoberlein's  Sc?uUz  des 
liturgisehen  Oesanges,  With  the  exception  of 
a  book  of  German  secular  songs  a  4  and  5,  his 
other  works  are  mostly  occasional  compositions 
for  weddings  and  frmerals,  in  the  form  of  motets 
and  madrigals,  with  Latin  or  German  texts. 
See  Quellen-Lexikon.  j.  R.  M. 

MANDOLINE  (Ital.  Mandolino)  is  a  small 
and  very  beautifully  formed  stringed  instrument 
of  the  lute  kind,  with  deeper  convexity  of  back 
than  the  lute.  It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  less 
in  size  than  the  Mand6la  or  Mand6ra,  a  much 
scarcer  instrament  Mdndola,  or  Mdndorla,  sig- 
nifies '  almond,'  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  shape  of  the  instrament  has  given  it  the 
name.  But  this  cannot  be  accepted,  since  the 
almost  universal  use  of  the  syllable  '  Man '  un- 
changed, or  changed  by  phonetic  variation  to 
'Ban,'  'Pan,'  *Tan,*  etc.,  for  the  first  syllable 
of  names  of  lute  instraments  from  East  to  West, 
removes  it  to  a  wider  etymological  field. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  Mandoline,  the 
Neapolitan  and  the  Milanese ;  the  former  having 
four  pairs  of  strings,  the  latter  usually  five. 
The  Milanese  *  Mandurina '  is  tuned 


There  is  one  at  South  Kensington  with  six 
pairs,  tuned 


The  Milanese  variety,  however,  is  rare  in 
comparison  with  the  Neapolitan,  the  tuning  of 
which  is  like  that  of  the  violin,  in  fifths.  The 
lowest  pair  of  strings  is  of  gut,  spun  over  with 
silver  or  copper,  like  a  guitar  first  string ;  the 


next  of  steel  also  spun  over ;  the  second  and  first 
pairs  are  of  steel  only.  Mahillon,  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Musical  Instruments  in  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire,  p.  245,  says  that  the  lowest  pair 
is  of  gut,  the  third  pair  of  steel,  the  second 
pair  of  copper,  and  the  first  pair  of  gut.  Berlioz 
recommends  that  the  G  strings  should  be  of  gut 
spun  with  wire,  the  D  strings  of  brass,  the  A,  of 
steel,  and  the  £,  of  thin  gut.    The  Mandoline  is 


played  with  a  plectrum  of  tortoiseshell,  whale- 
bone, hom,  or  ostrich-quill,  more  or  less  flexible, 
which  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  left  being 
employed  to  stop  the  strings,  for  which  purpose 
there  are  seventeen  frets  across  the  finger-board. 
The  scale  of  the  instrument  is  three  octaves  and 
one  note,  from  the  G  below  the  treble  stave  to 
the  octave  of  A  above  it.  The  Serenade  in 
Mozart's  *Don  Giovanni,'  *Deh  vieni,'  was 
written  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Mandoline, 
and  Gr^try  wrote  a  charming  accompaniment 
for  it  in  the  serenade  in  'L'amant  jaloux.' 
There  is  a  song  with  mandoline  accompaniment 
in  Michael  Arae's  *  Almena'  (1764). 

In  the  former  song  the  pizzicato  of  the  violins 
is  of  a  different  colour  of  tone,  and  offers  but  a 
poor  substitute. 

The  Mandoline  is  not,  however,  the  correct 
instrament  Don  Juan  would  have  played  a 
Bandurria,  a  kind  of  half  guitar  and  truly 
national  Spanish  instrament,  sometimes  incor- 
rectly called  a  Mandoline.  The  back  of  the 
bandurria  is  flat ;  it  has  only  in  common  with 
the  Mandoline  that  it  is  played  with  a  plectram 
of  tortoiseshell,  called  in  Spanish  'pua,'  and 
that  it  is  the  practice  to  insert  a  plate  of  the 
same  substance  in  the  belly  below  the  sound-hole 
to  prevent  the  plectram  scratching.  The  ban- 
durria has  twelve  strings  tuned  in  pairs,  the 
higher  three  notes  of  catgut,  the  lower  of  silk 
overspun  with  metal.  It  is  tuned  much  more 
deeply  than  the  Mandoline.  The  compass  is  in 
all  tlu'ee  octaves. 
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Our  illustration  is  from  an  instrument  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Carl  Engel. 

Beethoven's  friend  Erumpholz  was  a  virtuoso 
on  the  Mandoline,  and  this  probably  explains 
the  fact  of  Beethoven's  having  written  a  piece 
for  the  instrument  (Thayer,  IL  49).  The  auto- 
graph  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of  MS. 
sketches  and  fragments  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  Add.  MS.  29,801.  Though  entitled 
'  Sonatina  per  il  Mandolina  (sic),    Composta  da 


Adagio. 


L.  V.  Beethoven,'  it  is  only  in  one  movement, 
and  was  probably  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary.  Together 
with  an  adagio  in  E  fiat  for  mandoline  and 
harpsichord,  it  is  contained  in  the  supplementary 
volume  of  Beethoven's  works  in  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel's  complete  edition.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  phrase  with  which  the  Trio  (G  migor) 
begins  is  the  same  which  Beethoven  afterwards 
useid  in  the  Allegretto  of  op.  14,  No.  1. 


^^^^ 
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MANERIA.  A  term  applied  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  to  certain  systematic  arrangements 
of  the  scale,  analogous  to  the  Mixed  Modes  of 
a  somewhat  later  period.  The  roots  of  the 
several  systems  comprised  in  the  series  corre- 
sponded with  the  finals  of  the  Modes ;  each 
system  comprehending  one  Authentic  and  one 
Plagal  Mode  ;  consequently,  the  number  of  the 
Maneria  was  only  half  that  of  the  Modes  them- 
selves. They  were  named  and  numbered  in  a 
barbarous  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin,  thus  : — 
Modes  I.  and  II.  were  called  Authentus  et 
Plaga,  Proti ;  III.  and  IV.,  Authentus  et  Plaga, 
Deuteri ;  V.  and  VI.,  Authentus  et  Plaga,  Triti ; 
and  VII.  and  VIII. ,  Authentus  et  Plaga,  Tetarti : 
i.e,  the  Authentic  and  Plagal  of  the  First, 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Maneria.  When 
the  number  of  Modes  was  increased  the  pedantic 
faction  affected  to  regard  the  Maneria  of  A  and  C 
as  duplicates  of  the  First  and  Second  at  a  differ- 
ent pitch  ;  and  hence  originated  the  confusion 
mentioned  in  Dodecachordon.  Afterwards, 
the  necessary  existence  of  six  Maneria  for  the 
Twelve  Modes  was  freely  acknowledged,    w.  s.  E. 

MANIER  (Ger.),  lit.  *  manner' ;  derived,  like 
our  word  *  manner,*  through  the  French  manUref 
'a  manner,'  and  manier,  '  to  handle,'  from  the 
Latin  manus,  *  a  hand.'  It  hsts  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct meanings,  one  dealing  with  the  {esthetics 
of  music,  the  other  with  its  technicalities.  In 
the  first  of  these  connections  the  word  signifies 
'mannerism,'  or  the  faulty  adherence  to  some 
peculiarity  in  style,  bringing  such  peculiarity 
into  undue  prominence.  It  is  the  abuse  of  indi- 
viduality, without  which  quality  no  great  thing 
can  be  accomplished  in  any  art. 

The  second  meaning  of  the  word  is  the  same 
as  the  French  agrim&n^j  ornaments  introduced 
into,  and  built  upon,  the  melody,  whether 
indicated  by  small  notes,  or  marks,  or  added  at 
the  will  of  the  performer.  [See  Aor^mens,  voL  i. 
p.  52,  where  the  subject  is  fully  treated.]  J.  M. 

MANN,  Arthur  Henry,  Mus.D.,  was  bom 
at  Norwich,  May  16,  1850,  and  was  a  chorister 
in  the  cathedral  under  Dr.  Buck.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Organists  in  1871,  and 
took  the  Mus.B.  degree  at  Oxford  in  1874  and 
that  of  Mus.D.  in  1882.  He  held  the  post  of 
organist  at  St.  Peter's,  Wolverhampton,  from 
1870  ;  atTettenhall  Parish  Church  from  1871  ; 
and  was  appointed  to  Beverley  Minster  in  1875. 


In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  organist 
and  director  of  the  choir  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  Here  his  work  as  a  choir-trainer 
has  borne  good  fruit.  His  more  ambitious 
compositions  include  an  oratorio,  *  Ecce  Homo, ' 
1882  ;  and  a  *  Te  Deum,'  1887,  besides  services, 
anthems,  etc.  He  has  written  numerous  hymn- 
tunes,  which  have  become  widely  known,  and 
has  edited  several  successful  hymn-books,  as 
well  as  bringing  out  an  edition  of  Tallis's  famous 
'Forty- part  Song'  (1888).  He  is  an  earnest 
student  of  the  work  of  Handel,  and  made  a 
minute  study  of  the  sketches,  etc.,  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  contributing  an  important 
section  on  them  to  the  CcUaZogue  of  Musie, 
published  in  1893.  In  1894  the  discovery  of 
the  original  wind  parts  of  the  '  Messiah '  in  the 
Foundling  Hospital — in  which  he  was  partly 
concerned — was  followed  by  a  performance  of 
the  oratorio  with  a  reconstructed  score,  in 
King's  College  Chapel.  He  was  appointed 
choirmaster  of  the  Norwich  Festival  in  1902. 
(Brit.  Mus,  Biog.)  m. 

MANNERS,  Charles  (real  name  Southcote 
Mansergh),  was  bom  Dec.  27,  1857,  in  London, 
the  son  of  Colonel  Mansergh,  R.H.A.  and  J.  P. 
for  Cork  and  Tipperary.  He  was  taught  singing 
at  the  Academies  of  Music  in  Dublin  and  London, 
at  the  latter  for  a  short  time  by  Shakespeare, 
and  later  in  Italy.  In  1881  he  began  liis 
career  as  a  choms- singer,  and  joined  Carte's 
travelling  company.  On  Nov.  25,  1882,  he 
made  a  successful  d^but  as  Private  Willis  on 
the  production  of  '  lolanthe '  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre.  He  next  sang  in  the  provinces  with  the 
Carl  Rosa  Company,  and  appeared  in  1890  at 
Covent  Garden  as  Bertram  in  'Roberto.*  On 
Oct.  17,  1892,  he  sang  the  part  of  Prince 
Gremin  on  the  production  in  England  of 
Tchaikovsky's  '  Eugene  Oniegin '  under  Lago  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre,  and  later  as  the  King  in 
'Lohengrin.'  In  1898  he  sang  in  America. 
From  1894  to  1896  he  was  engs^^  by  Harris 
both  for  English  and  Italian  opera,  also  by 
Hedmondt  in  the  autumn  of  1895,  notably  as 
the  King  in  'Maritana,'  Mephistopheles,  etc. 
His  voice  is  a  basso  earUante  of  remarkably  fine 
quality.  In  1896-97  he  undertook  a  successful 
English  opera  tour  in  South  Africa.  On  his 
return  he  established  the  Moody-Manners  Opera 
Company,  and  has  made  extensive  tours  in  the 
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provinoes,  with  three  separate  companies,  the 
principal  company  being  1 16  in  number,  with 
a  repertory  of  thirty  operas.  In  1 902  and  1903, 
he  gave  two  seasons  at  Covent  Garden,  and  in 
1904  a  longer  one  at  Drnry  Lane.  In  the  latter 
year  and  in  1906,  with  characteristic  generosity, 
ho  gave  an  operatic  festival,  without  personal 
profit,  at  Sheffield,  in  aid  of  funds  for  the 
foundation  of  a  uniyersity  in  that  town.  By 
giving  piizes  for  the  best  operas  produced  by 
British  composers,  and  by  giving  opportunities 
to  provincial  amateurs  of  seeing  great  operas, 
the  Moody-Manners  Company  has  already  had 
tk  good  influence  on  contemporary  music. 

His  wife,  n^  Fanny  Moody,  was  bom  Nov. 
28,  1866,  at  Redruth,  Cornwall.  She  was 
taught  singing  by  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby  at  her 
private  Academy.  On  April  25,  1885,  she 
sang  the  principal  soprano  music  in  her  mistress's 
last  composition,  'Florimel,'  a  cantata  for  female 
voices,  at  a  Memorial  Concert  at  Prince's  Hall, 
under  Sainton.  In  February  1887  she  made 
her  debut  as  Arline  in  the  *  Bohemian  Girl '  at 
Liverpool  with  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  and  on 
April  30  appeared  very  successfully  as  Micaela 
at  Drury  Lane.  After  singing  in  the  provinces 
with  that  company  for  three  years  she  re- 
appeared at  Drury  Lane  in  1890  as  Mignon, 
Margaret,  etc.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Manners 
on  July  5,  1890,  and  in  October  sang  in  Italian 
as  Margaret  and  Alice.  In  1892  she  was  the 
original  English  Tatiana  in  Tchaikovsky's  opera 
above  mentioned.  She  has  accompanied  her 
husband  on  all  his  tours,  and  has  sung  in  his 
London  seasons,  in  addition  to  parts  mentioned, 
Elizabeth,  Elsa,  Briinnhilde in  'Siegfried,  'Juliet ; 
Sept.  26,  1902,  the  heroine  on  the  production 
t>f  Pizzi's  '  Rosalba '  at  Covent  Garden  ;  Sept.  22, 
1903,  Militza  on  the  production  at  Covent 
Garden  of  M'Alpin's  '  Crescent  and  the  Cross,' 
founded  on  Coppee's  *  Pour  la  Couronne,'  which 
won  the  £250  prize  offered  by  the  artists ;  on 
June  17,  1904,  she  sang  the  part  of  Senta  in 
the  revival  of  *  The  Flying  Dutchman,'  at  Drury 
Lane,  etc  The  possessor  of  a  pleasant  light 
aoprano  voice,  an  actress  and  singer  of  great 
charm,  Madame  Fanny  Moody  excels  in  the 
poetic  and  pathetic  parts  associated  with 
Christine  Nilsson.  A.  c. 

,1/1  y,  I  'T^  MANNS,  Sir  August,  bom  of  poor  parents 
T  r  lAATU/V^  ^t  stolzenburg,  near  Stettin,  in  North  Germany, 
[CJq*j  March  12,  1825.  His  first  teacher  was  the 
I  /  Tillage-musician  at  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Torgelow,  from  whom  he  learnt  the  violin, 
clarinet,  and  flute.  His  next  instruction  was 
received  from  Urban,  the  town -musician  of 
Elbing,  near  which  his  parents  had  removed, 
and  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed.  Here  he 
had  regular  practice  in  an  orchestra,  especially 
that  of  the  Dantzig  opera  company  during  its 
annual  visits  to  Elbing ;  and  this  led  to  his 
entering  one  of  the  regimental  bands  of  Dantzig 
as  first  clarinet,  while  he  played  among  the  first 
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violins  at  the  theatre.  He  now  began  to  arrange 
and  compose  for  the  band,  and  generally  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  music  of  the  place.  In 
1848  the  regiment  was  transferred  to  Posen, 
and  here  Manns  was  noticed  by  Wieprecht,  and 
through  his  assistance  transferred  himself  from 
the  military  band  to  Gung'l's  orchestra  in  Beriin, 
and  was  at  length  advanced  to  the  post  of  con- 
ductor and  solo- violin  player  at  KroU's  Garden 
— the  Crystal  Palace  of  Berlin.  Here,  under 
Gyer,  he  worked  hard  at  harmony  and  comx)osi- 
tion,  and  produced  much  dance  music  and  other 
pieces  which  were  very  popular.  After  the 
destniction  of  KroU's  establishment  by  fire  in 
1851,  Mr.  Manns  was  chosen  by  Herr  von 
Roon  (the  well-known  war-minister),  then  in 
command  of  a  crack  infantry  regiment  at 
Konigsberg,  to  be  his  bandmaster.  Colonel 
von  Roon,  though  not  himself  a  musician,  was 
very  anxious  that  the  band  of  his  regiment 
should  shine  in  the  service.  He  accordingly 
gave  his  bandmaster  every  opportunity  of  dis- 
play. At  his  instance  Beethoven's  Symphonies 
(not  at  that  time  so  universally  known  as  they 
are  now)  were  arranged  for  the  band,  and  in 
other  ways  the  music  of  the  regiment  was  made 
very  prominent.  It  was  soon  afterwards  moved 
from  Konigsbeig  to  Cologne,  and  there  enjoyed 
a  still  greater  reputation.  Manns,  however, 
longed  for  a  wider  field,  and  wisely  leaving  to 
others  the  department  of  composition,  in  which 
his  abilities  were  quite  sufficient  to  have  ensured 
him  considerable  success,  he  fortunately  accepted, 
in  the  spring  of  1854,  an  engagement  as  sub- 
conductor  in  the  band  of  the  Ciystal  Palace, 
then  a  wind  band  only,  under  Herr  Schallehn. 
This  position  he  gave  up  in  October,  and  after 
following  his  profession  at  Leamington  and 
Edinburgh  (in  Mr.  Wood's  opera  band)  he 
became  conductor  of  the  summer  concerts  at 
Amsterdam  in  1855,  and  finally,  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  was  engaged  as  conductor  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  band,  a  post  upon  which  he 
entered  on  Oct.  14,  1855.  The  music  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  inchoate 
condition,  the  band  was  still  a  wind  band,  and 
the  open  Centre  Transept  was  the  only  place 
for  its  performances.  Under  the  eflbrts  of  the 
new  conductor  things  soon  began  to  mend. 
He  conducted  a  *  Saturday  Concert'  in  the 
*  Bohemian  Glass  Court '  the  week  after  his 
arrival ;  through  the  enlightened  liberality  of 
the  directors  the  band  was  changed  to  a  full 
orchestra,  a  better  spot  was  found  for  the 
music,  adjoining  the  Queen's  rooms  (since 
burnt)  at  the  north-east  end,  and  at  length, 
through  the  exertions  of  Robert  Bowley,  then 
General  Manager,  the  concert- room  was  en- 
closed and  roofed  in,  and  thid  famous  Saturday 
Concerts  began,  and  were  continued  with  a 
constant  advance,  both  in  the  value  and  variety 
of  the  selections  and  the  delicacy  and  spirit  of 
the  performances,  until  1901.     Manns's  duties 
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as  condnctor,  both  of  the  daily  music  and  of 
the  Sataiday  concerts,  as  well  as  of  the  namerons 
fUes  and  extra  perfonnances,  where  music  had 
to  be  arranged  for  laige  combined  masses  of 
wind  and  string,  were  naturally  very  arduous. 
Mendelssohn  (in  a  letter  from  Leipzig  dated 
Feb.  27,  1841)  says,  *  I  have  conducted  fifteen 
public  performances  since  Jan.  1  ;  enough  to 
knock  up  any  man.'  What  would  he  have 
said  if  he  had  had  to  do  this  with  all  the 
added  difficulties  caused  by  the  calls  of  the 
London  season  on  his  musicians,  and  with  two 
band-performances  to  arrange  and  conduct  every 
day  as  well !  Manns  has  therefore  only  rarely 
taken  engagements  outside  the  Crystal  Palace. 
In  1859  he  conducted  the  Promenade  Concerts 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  the  Winter  Series  at  Glasgow 
in  1879  and  following  years.  In  1883  he  re- 
placed Sir  Michael  Costa  as  conductor  of  the 
Handel  Festival,  and  conducted  the  subsequent 
festivals  until  1 900.  He  conducted  the  Sheffield 
Festivals  of  1896  and  1899.  [He  was  knighted 
in  1908.] 

In  a  remarkable  article  in  the  Times  of 
April  28,  1847,  it  is  said  that  'the  German 
conductor  makes  the  orchestra  express  all  the 
modifications  of  feeling  that  an  imaginative 
soloist  would  give  voice  to  on  a  single  instru- 
ment.' It  is  to  this  power  of  wielding  his  band 
that  Manns  accustomed  his  audience  during 
the  years  of  his  conductorship.  In  addition 
to  the  many  qualities  necessary  to  produce 
this  result  he  is  gifted  with  an  industry  which 
finds  no  pains  too  great,  and  with  a  devotion 
which  not  only  makes  him  strictly  loyal  to  the 
indications  of  the  composer,  but  has  enabled 
him  to  transcend  the  limits  of  a  mere  conductor, 
and  to  urge  on  his  audience  music  which, 
though  at  first  received  with  enthusiasm  only 
by  a  few,  has  in  time  amply  justified  his  fore- 
sight by  becoming  a  public  necessity.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  his  persistent  perform- 
ance of  the  works  of  Schumann — to  name  but 
one  composer  out  of  several — in  the  early  part 
of  his  career  at  Sydenham,  has  made  the  London 
public  acquainted  with  them  years  before  they 
would  otherwise  have  become  so.  [The  younger 
English  composers,  from  Sullivan  downwards, 
had  good  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Manns,  who 
brought  forward  English  works  at  a  time  when 
the  regular  English  conductors  were  too  timid 
to  venture  on  them.]  g. 

MANON  LESCAUT.  The  Abb4  Provost's 
famous  romance  has  attracted  many  opera- 
composers. 

1.  Ballet  in  three  acts,  by  Halevy.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Op^ra,  Paris,  May  8,  1830. 

2.  Opera,  by  Balfe.    Produced  in  Paris,  1886. 
8.  Op^ra-comique,  in  three  acts,  by  Auber, 

libretto  by  Scribe.      Produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  Paris,  Feb.  23,  1866. 

4.  Manon. .  Opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Meilhac  &  Gille,  music  by  Massenet.     Produced 


at  the  Op^ra-Gomique,  Paris,  Jan.  19,  1884, 
and  in  English  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  at 
Liverpool,  Jan.  17,  1885,  and  at  Dnuy  Lane 
Theatre,  May  7,  1885.  In  French  at  Covent 
Garden,  May  19,  1891. 

5.  Manon  Lescaut.  Opera  in  four  acts,  li- 
bretto anonymous,  music  by  Giaoomo  PuooinL 
Produced  at  Turin,  Feb.  1,  1898,  and  at  Covent 
Garden,  May  14,  1894. 

MANTIUS,  Eduakd,  a  tenor  singer  of  great 
reputation  in  Northern  Germany,  was  bom 
at  Schwerin,  Jan.  18,  1806.  He  studied  law, 
first  in  1825,  at  the  university  of  Rostock,  and 
afterwards  at  Leipzig.  It  was  at  the  latter 
place  that  his  fine  voice  attracted  general 
attention  and  that  he  began  to  study  singing 
under  Pohlenz.  After  having  sung  with  great 
success  at  a  festival  at  Halle,  conducted  by 
Spontini,  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  by  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  tenor  parts  in  Handel's  oratorioB 
(Samson,  Judas,  etc.),  soon  became  the  declared 
favourite  of  the  Berlin  public.  How  much  his 
talent  was  appreciated  in  the  house  of  the 
Mendelssohn  family  may  be  gathered  from 
many  passages  in  the  publish^  letters  and 
other  books  relating  to  Mendelssohn.  It  was 
Mantius  who  sang  the  principal  tenor  part  in 
the  Liederspiel,  'Die  Heimkehr  aus  der  Fremde' 
('Son  and  Stranger'),  at  the  celebration  of 
the  silver  wedding  of  the  elder  Mendelssohns 
(Devrient,  p.  89).  In  1830  he  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  at  BerUn  as  Tamino  in 
the  '  Zauberflbte.'  In  1857  he  gave  his  farewell 
performance  as  Florestan  in  '  Fidelio. '  During^ 
twenty-seven  years  he  had  appeared  in  no  less 
than  152  characters.  After  quitting  the  stage  he 
devoted  himself  with  much  success  to  teaching, 
and  he  died  at  Ilmenau,  in  Thuringia,  July  4, 
1874.  Mantius  not  only  had  an  exceptionally 
fine  voice,  which  he  knew  how  to  use  in  a  truly 
artistic  and  musical  manner,  but  was  also  s 
remarkablygoodactor.  His  representations  of  the 
tenor  parts  in  Mozart's  and  Gluck's  oi)eras  were 
justly  regarded  as  models  of  their  kind.     p.  D. 

MANTUA.  The  earliest  Academy  in  Mantua 
for  poetry  and  music  was  that  of  the  '  Invaghiti,' 
founded  in  1568  by  Cesare  Gonzaga,  Duke  of 
Mantua,  and  Signer  di  Guastalla.  It  always 
remained  under  royal  patronage,  and  was  one 
of  the  lai^st  and  most  flourishing  in  Italy. 
In  1494,  previous  to  the  founding  of  this 
Academy,  there  was  a  magnificent  theatre  in 
Mantua,  in  which  was  represented  one  of  the 
earliest  Italian  dramas — the  '  Orfeo '  of  Angelo 
Poliziano.  This  pastorale  was  composed  in 
two  days  at  the  instance  of  Francesco  Gonzaga, 
Duke  of  Mantua.  In  the  17th  century,  says 
Muratori,  music,  and  more  especially  theatrical 
music,  was  held  in  high  esteem  ;  the  attention 
of  every  one  was  directed  to  gorgeous  musical 
entertainments,  and  more  especially  the  courts 
of  Modena  and  Mantua  tried  to  outshine  each 
other  in  magnificence.    Their  respective  Dukes, 
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Ferdinando  Gonzaga  and  Francesco  d'£ste,  vied 
in  obtaining  the  best  musicians  and  most  highly 
prized  singers  for  their  court.  It  was  the 
custom  to  pay  a  sum  of  not  less  than  800  scudi 
to  the  best  actors,  and  there  was  no  stint  of 
expenditure  on  orchestra,  costumes,  or  scenery 
and  lighting  (Annali  d* Italia,  1690).      c.  M.  p. 

MANUAL  (from  manuSf  *  a  hand '),  a  clavier, 
or  set  of  keys,  to  be  played  by  the  hands. 
The  term  is  used  chiefly  in  reference  to  the 
organ,  where  the  keyboards  for  the  hands  and 
the  keyboard  for  the  feet  have,  for  convenience, 
to  be  distinguished  by  some  brief  and  suggestive 
name.  Clavier  (from  clavis,  a  key)  simply 
moans  a  keyboard,  '\\ithout  reference  to  the 
members  of  the  body  with  which  it  is  to  be 
played.  E.  J.  H. 

MANUALITER.  A  direction  of  fairly  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  organ  works  of  Bach  and  his 
contemporaries,  indicating  that  the  passage  or 
piece  so  inscribed  is  to  be  played  upon  the 
manuals  alone,  the  direction  'pedaliter'  being 
used  at  the  entry  of  tlie  pedaL 

MANZUOLI,  Giovanni,  was  bom  at  Florence 
about  1725.  Having  acquired  a  reputation  in 
Italy,  he  repaired,  in  1753,  to  Madrid,  where 
he  was  engaged  at  a  high  salary  by  Farinelli. 
In  1764  and  1765  he  came  to  London,  and,  by 
his  performance,  '  the  serious  opera  acquired  a 
degree  of  favour  to  which  it  had  seldom  mounted 
since  its  first  establishment  in  this  country' 
(Burney).  His  voice  was  the  most  powerful 
soprano  that  had  been  heard  on  our  stage  since 
the  time  of  Farinelli,  and  his  style  was  full  of 
taste  and  dignity.  The  applause  he  earned  was 
hearty  and  unequivocal ;  *  it  was  a  universal 
thunder.'  Other  singers  had  more  art  and  feel- 
ing ;  none  possessed  a  sweeter  or  fuller  organ. 
As  to  execution,  he  had  none  ;  but  he  was  a 
good  actor,  though  unwieldy  in  figure,  and  ill- 
made.  Nor  was  he  young  ;  but  the  sensation 
he  excited  seems  to  have  been  irresistible. 
All  the  composers  struggled  to  have  the  honour 
of  writing  for  him  ;  even  Dr.  Ame  composed 
his  unsuccessful  'Olimpiade'  for  the  popular 
singer.  Manzuoli,  however,  left  England  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  and  did  not  return.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  at  Vienna,  and  he  shortly 
afterwards  retired  to  his  native  place,  with  the 
title  of  '  Singer  to  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany.' 

In  a  letter  of  Mozart's,^  his  first  after  starting 
on  his  Italian  tour,  Jan.  7,  1770,  he  says  of  a 
singer  whom  he  heard,  *  canta  un  poco  Manzuo- 
lisch  ed  a  una  bellissima  voce  forte  ed  h  gik 
vecchio,'  etc.  Burney  heard  him  again,  in 
September  of  that  year,  taking  part  in  a  service 
in  a  convent  near  Florence,  and  was  delighted, 
though  the  voice  seemed  less  powerful,  even  in 
a  small  church,  than  when  he  was  in  England. 
His  name  occurs  once  more,  in  one  of  the  elder 
Mozart's  letters,  written  in  the  following  August, 

I  In  the  oolleetlon  of  the  prewnt  wzltar. 


*  Manzuoli  often  visits  us ' ;  and  he  is  included 
among  '  the  singers,  not  only  celebrated  in  their 
profession,  butgood-hearted  and  sensible  people. ' 
He  took  part  in  the  ^Serenata'  composed  by  the 
young  Mozart  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  at  Milan,  Oct.  17,  I77l» 
and  was  encored  in  one  of  his  songs.     Mozart 
writes  again,  Nov.  24,  1771:  *  Herr  ManzuoU, 
the  musicOf  who  has  always  been  considered  and 
esteemed  as  the  best  of  his  class,  has  in  his  old 
age  given  a  proof  of  his  folly  and  arroganoe. 
He  was  engaged  at  the  Opera  for  the  sum  of 
500  gigliati  (ducats),  but  as  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  ^S^er^noto  in  the  contract,  hedemanded 
500  ducats  more  for  singing  in  it,  making  1000. 
The  court  only  sent  him  700  and  a  gold  box 
(and  enough  too,  I  think),  but  he  returned  the 
700  ducats  and  the  box,  and  went  away  without 
anything.     I  don't  know  what  the  result  of  this 
history  will  be, — a  bad  one,  I  fear  ! '     A  good 
portrait  of  Manzuoli  was  engraved  by  G.   B. 
Betti,  after  a  design  by  L.  Betti.     Among  his 
pupils  was  the  celebrated  Coltellini.        J.  M. 

MAOMETTO  SECONDO.  Opera  by  Rossini. 
Produced  at  San  Carlo,  Naples,  during  the 
Carnaval  of  1820  ;  adapted  and  extended  as 

Le  SifeOE  DE  CORINTHE.  O. 

MAPLESON,  James  Hekry,  a  well-known 
London  impresario.  He  was  a  student  at  the 
Boyal  Academy,  appeared  in  public  as  a  singer, 
and  for  some  time  played  among  the  violas  in 
the  orchestra.  Later  he  was  assistant  to  Mr. 
E.  T.  Smith  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  when 
Mr.  Smith  announced,  in  1861,  his  intention 
of  abandoning  Italian  Opera,  Mr.  Mapleson  took 
the  Lyceum,  and  commenced  his  career  as  a 
manager.  He  oi)ened  there  on  June  5,  1861  ; 
and  on  the  15  th  produced  Verdi's  *Ballo  in 
Maschera '  for  the  first  time  in  England.  His 
first  season  at  Her  Majesty's  was  1862,  when 
Trebelli  made  her  d^but  in  England  ;  the  burn- 
ing of  Her  Majesty's  drove  him  to  Drury 
Lane  in  1868.  He  joined  Mr.  Gye  in  1869  ; 
the  coalition  lasted  two  seasons,  and  in  1871  he 
returned  to  Drury  Lane.  On  April  28,  1877, 
he  reopened  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  had  a 
few  seasons  there  with  varying  success.  *  Colonel ' 
Mapleson,  as  he  was  called,  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  company  to  the  United  States  in  the 
intervals  of  the  London  season.  Hie  Mapleson 
Mffinoirsy  an  amusing  volume  of  reminiscences, 
appeared  in  1888,  and  Mapleson  died  Nov.  14, 
1901,  in  London.  g. 

MARA,  Gertrude  Elisabeth,  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  18  th  century,  was  born  at 
Cassel,  Feb.  23,  1749.  Her  mother  died  soon 
after  tiie  birth  of  this  child,  and  her  father,  a 
poor  musician,  named  Schmeling,  is  said  to  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  securing  his  little  daughter 
in  an  arm-chair,  while  he  attended  to  his  afikirs. 
From  this  cause,  it  appears,  she  fell  into  a  rickety 
state,  from  which  it  was  long  ere  she  recovered, 
if  indeed  she  ever  recovered  entirely.  Schmeling 
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contrived  to  .increase  his  income  by  mending 
niusical  instruments,  and  the  little  Gertrude  one 
day  got  hold  of  a  violin,  and  began  to  draw  musi- 
cal sounds  from  it,  being  then  only  four  years 
old.     For  this  she  was  punished  by  her  father  ; 
but  the  temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
and  she  seized  every  opportunity  of  practising 
on  such  instruments  as  she  could  find,  whenever 
Schmeling's  back  was  turned.     He  found  her, 
however,  before  long,  to  his  astonishment,  play- 
ing on  a  violin,  on  which  she  had  mastered  a 
scale.     Struck  with  her  genius,  he  gave  her  a 
few  lessons,  and  found  her  so  apt  a  pupil  that, 
not  long  afterwards,  he  was  able  to  play  duets 
with  her  before  a  few  amateurs.     But  even  now, 
in  her  fifth  year,  the  poor  child  could  not  stand 
without  support,  and  her  father  was  obliged  to 
carry  her  to  the  place  where  she  was  to  play. 
By  favour  of  an  amateur,  Schmeling  and  his 
child  were  enabled  to  visit  the  fair  at  Frankfort, 
where  the  little  girl's  performance  excited  great 
wonder.     A  subscription  was  set  on   foot,  a 
better  education  was  given  to  her,  and  when  she 
had  reached  the  age  of  nine  her  health  had  im- 
proved, and  she  was  able  to  proceed  to  Vienna 
with  her  father,  and  there  give  some  concerts. 
The  English  ambassador  advised  Schmeling  to 
take  the  child  to  England,  advice  on  which  the 
poor  musician,  furnished  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction by  the  ambassador,  gladly  acted.     He 
soon  obtained  the  patronage  of  many  noble  and 
influential  persons,  including  the  Queen,  for  his 
wonderful  child.     The  little  girl,  petted  and 
admired  by  all  the  great  ladies,  was,  however, 
persuaded  by  them  to  give  up  the  violin,  which 
they  thought  an  unfeminine  instrument,  and 
was  encouraged  to  sing.     Her  voice  was  already 
resonant  and  clear,  but  she  had,  of  course,  had 
no  instruction.     Schmeling,  by  the  help  of  her 
protectresses,  placed  the  young  Gertrude  under 
the  tuition  of  the  mtisico  Paradies.     She  made 
rapid  progress,  but  it  soon  became  necessary  to 
remove  her  from  the  power  of  her  profligate 
instructor. 

Returning  to  Cassel,  Schmeling  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  an  engagement  for  his  daughter, 
as  he  had  hoped,  at  the  Court ;  for  the  King 
would  not  hear  of  any  but  Italian  singers.  Hiller 
now  received  her  into  his  music-school,  at  Leip- 
zig, where  she  remained  for  five  years.  In  1771 
she  came  out  from  this  academy,  with  a  voice 
remarkable  for  its  extent  and  beauty,  a  great 
knowledge  of  music,  and  a  brilliant  style  of 
singing.  She  was  the  first  great  singer  that 
Germany  had  produced.  Her  education  had 
been  formed  on  the  music  of  Hasse,  Graun, 
Benda,  Jommelli,  Pergolesi,  Porpora,  and  Sac- 
chini ;  but  Hasse,  with  his  vocal  passages  and 
facile  style,  was  her  favourite  master.  Her 
voice  extended  from  the  g^  to  «'".  She  made 
her  d^but  in  an  opera  of  Hasse's  at  Dresden,  and 
was  successful.  With  difficulty,  the  King, 
Frederick  II.,  was  persuaded  to  hear  her  ;  and, 


though  strongly  prejudiced  against  her  on 
account  of  her  nationality,  he  was  immediately 
converted  by  her  singing  an  air  of  Graun's  at 
sight  and  finally  enga^B^ed  her  for  life  to  sing  at 
Court,  with  a  salary  of  fr.  11,250.  Here  she 
profited  by  the  hints  of  Concialini  and  Porporino, 
and  perfected  her  singing  of  slow  and  legato 
airs. 

In  was  at  this  juncture  that,  in  spite  of  all 
advice,  and  although  the  King  twice  refused 
his  consent,  she  married  the  violoncellist,  Mara. 
She  soon  discovered  her  folly,  and  regretted  it 
when  too  late.  This  part  of  her  life  was  ex- 
tremely unhappy  ;  she  was  made  miserable  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  excesses  of  a  debauched  and 
dissipated  husband,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
tyranny  of  a  king  who  allowed  her  no  liberty  or 
indulgence.  On  one  occasion,  she  was  actually 
bi*ought  from  her  bed,  by  his  orders,  transmitted 
through  an  officer  and  guard  of  soldiers,  and 
forced  to  sing  at  the  Opera,  though  complain- 
ing, truly  or  untruly,  of  indisposition.  She  at 
length  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Dresden,  where 
she  was  detained  by  the  Prussian  ambassador. 
Frederick,  however,  who  had  lost  some  front 
teeth,  and  could  no  longer  play  the  flute,  cared 
now  but  little  for  music,  and  gave  her  a  tardy 
permission  to  annul  her  engagement.  Mme. 
Mara,  free  at  last,  arrived  in  1780  at  Vienna, 
where  Storace  was  playing  in  02)era  bvffa,  for 
which  the  Emperor  had  a  great  liking.  This 
was  not  Mara's  line,  and  she  was  coldly  received. 
Provided,  however,  with  a  letter  to  Marie- 
Antoinette  from  the  Empress,  she  passed  through 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  singing  at 
various  places  on  her  way.  At  Munich  Mozart 
heard  her,  but  was  not  favourably  impressed. 
He  wrote,  Nov.  13,  1780,  *Mara  has  not  the 
good  fortune  to  please  me.  She  does  too  little 
to  be  compared  to  a  Bastardella  (yet  this  is  her 
peculiar  style),  and  too  much  to  touch  the  heart 
like  a  Weber  [Aloysia],  or  any  judicious  singer.' 
He  tells  a  story  of  her  and  her  husband  a  few 
days  later  (letter  of  Nov.  24),  which  shows  both 
of  them  in  a  very  unpleasant  light,  as  behaving 
with  foolish  effrontery  and  pretension.  She 
was  again  at  Vienna  in  March  1781,  and  Mozart 
mentions  her  as  giving  a  concert  there.  She 
reached  Paris  in  1782.  Here  she  found  the 
celebrated  Todi,  and  a  rivalry  immediately 
sprang  up  between  these  two  singers,  which 
divided  society  into  factions,  as  when  Handel 
and  Buononcini,  or  Gluck  and  Piccinni,  were 
opposed  to  each  other  by  amateurs  incapable  of 
admiring  both.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  the 
Mara  and  Todi  dispute,  among  which  one  has 
become  famous.  At  a  concert  where  both 
singers  appeared,  an  amateur  asked  his  neigh- 
bour, *  Quelle  ^tait  la  meilleure ' :  to  which  the 
other  replied,  *  C'est  Mara.'  *  C*est  bien  Todi ' 
(bientdt  dit)  was  the  punning  answer. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1784,  Mara 
made  her  first  appearance  in  London,  where  her 
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greatest  successes  awaited  her.  She  was  engaged 
to  sing  six  nights  at  the  Pantheon.  Owing  to 
the  general  election,  she  sang  to  small  audiences, 
and  her  merits  were  not  recognised  until  she 
sang  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  Handel 
Commemoration,  when  she  was  heard  with 
delight  by  nearly  8000  people.  She  sang  in 
the  repeated  Commemoration  in  1785,  and  in 
1786  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  London 
stage  in  a  serious  pasticcio,  *Didone  Abban- 
donata,'  the  success  of  which  was  due  entirely 
to  her  singing.  In  March  1787  Handel's  opera 
of  *  Giulio  Cesare '  was  revived  for  a  benefit,  and 
Mara  played  in  it  the  part  of  Cleopatra,  which 
Cuzzoni  had  sung  in  1724.  It  was  so  success- 
ful that  it  was  constantly  repeated  during  the 
season.  Mara  again  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1787,  and 
she  remained  connected  with  the  opera  in 
London  till  1791,  after  which,  though  she  sang 
occasionally  on  the  stage,  and  even  in  English 
ballad  operas,  she  was  more  frequently  heard  in 
concerts  and  oratorios.  For  these  she  was  better 
suited,  as  her  figure  was  not  good  enough  for 
the  theatre,  nor  was  she  a  good  actress.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  impossible  that  her  stage-presence 
was  still  to  some  extent  spoiled  by  the  disease 
which  crippled  her  as  a  child ;  and  there  is  a 
.caricature  in  which  she  is  shown,  singing  at  a 
*  Wapping  Concert '  seaUd  (Feb.  28,  1786),  with 
the  following  apology  below  : — 

Madam  Mary  .  .  .  begfl  her  Polite  Audience  will 
excuse  lier  sitting  during  the  Performance.  83  she  con- 
tracted in  her  infancy  a  Disorder  callea  Le  Qenoue 
Inflexible,  or  (Stiff  Knee)  which  prevents  her  standing, 
even  in  the  most  Sacred  Pieces  of  Music— her  Enemies 
call  it  Pride,  but  it  must  appear  only  malice,  when  she 
conld  not  rise  before  their  Majesties ;  or  at  the  Sacred 
Name  of  Jehovah. 

There  is,  again,  a  letter  of  Mara's  extant,^  in 
which  she  apologises  for  not  being  able  even  to 
sit  on  a  platform  throughout  a  concert,  a  thing 
she  had  never  been  able  to  do,  owing  to  the  heat 
and  fatigue,  which  she  could  not  bear.  Her 
health  was,  in  fact,  never  strong.  She  had, 
however,  the  advantage  of  knowing  our  lan- 
guage, which  she  had  learnt  in  childhood, 
during  her  first  visit  to  England  ;  and  she  is 
said  to  have  gained  large  sums  here  by  her 
oratorio-singing. 

In  1788  she  was  singing  in  the  Carnival  at 
Turin,  and  the  following  year  at  Venice.  She 
returned  to  London  in  1790,  and  went  to  Venice 
again  in  1791.  Coming  once  more  to  London 
in  the  next  season,  she  remained  here  for  ten 
years.  After  this  time,  she  found  her  voice 
losing  strength,  and  she  quitted  England  in 
1802,  after  eigoying  a  splendid  benefit  of  over 
£1000  at  her  farewell  concert.  She  sang  with- 
out efiect  at  Paris,  where  she  had  the  misfortune 
to  come  after  Grassini ;  and  then,  after  passing 
through  Germany,  Mara  retired  to  Moscow, 
where  she  bought  a  house. 

1  In  the  collection  ol  the  preNot  writer. 
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Her  worthless  husband,  and  her  namerous 
lovera, — among  whom  the  last  was  a  flute  player 
named  Florio, — ^liad  helped  her  to  spend  the 
immense  sums  which  she  had  earned,  until  she 
found  herself  without  means,  and  compelled  to 
support  herself  by  teaching.     By  following  thia 
occupation,  she  acquired  a  small  competence, 
which  was  again  lost  to  her  (1812)  in  the  fire 
of  Moscow,   which  destroyed  the  merchant's 
house  in  which  she  had  placed  it     Forced  to 
begin  once  more  to  seek  a  means  of  subsistence^ 
when  almost  sixty -four  years  old,  Mara  travelled 
in  Livonia,  where  she  was  kindly  received,  and 
settled  in  BeveL     She  now  sup^wrted  herself 
again  for  about  four  years  by  teaching,  and 
then  formed  the  strange  desire  to  revisit  London, 
the  scene  of  her  former  glory.    Here  she  arrived 
in   1819   (according  to   Fetis),    though    Lord 
Mount -Edgcumbe  puts   her  visit   before    the 
burning  of  Moscow.     In  any  case,  the  poor  old 
woman,  announced  in  a  mysterious  manner  by 
Messrs.  Knyvett  as  'a  most  celebrated  singer 
whom  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  name,'  ap- 
peared at  the  King's  Theatre,   when   it  pras 
discovered  that  not  a  shred  of  her  voice  re- 
mained,—  and    never    appeared    again.       She 
returned  to  Livonia,  and  died  at  Bevel,  Jan. 
20,  1833,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four, 
soon  after  receiving  from  Goethe  a  poem  for 
her  birthday,  *  Sangreich  war  dein  Ehrenweg ' 
(Weimar,  1831). 

A  life  of  Mara,  by  G.  C.  Grosheim,  was  pub- 
lished at  Cassel  in  1823,  and  a  more  interesting 
one  by  Rochlitz  in  his  Filr  Frcunde  der  To7i- 
kunstf  vol.  i.  The  best  portrait  of  her  was 
engraved  (oval)  by  J.  Collyer,  after  P.  Jean, 
1794.  J.  M. 

MABAIS,  Marin  (1656-1728),  was  bom  at 
Paris,  March  81,  1656.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  choir  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  where 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Chaperon.  He  learnt  the  bass 
viol  from  Hottemann  (or  Hautmann)  and  his 
pupil  Sainte-Colombe.  After  studying  six 
months  with  the  latter  his  master  dismissed  him, 
saying  that  he  could  teach  him  nothing  further. 
In  1685  he  entered  the  Royal  Band  as  a  soloist ; 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Academic  Boyale  de  Musique,  where  he  studied 
composition  under  LuUy,  sharing  with  Colasse 
the  direction  of  the  orchestra.  In  1686  he 
published  his  first  book  of  *  Pieces  de  Viole ' ;  he 
was  then  living  in  the  Rue  du  Jour,  near  St. 
Eustache.-  In  the  same  year  he  produced  at 
court,  before  the  Dauphiness,  an  *  Idylle  Dra- 
matique.'  In  April  1693,  he  brought  out  at 
the  Academic  de  Musique  a  setting  of  A.  Houdai-t 
de  la  Motte's  '  Alcide,'  in  which  he  collaborated 
with  Louis  de  LuUy.  The  work  was  revived  in 
1706,  1716,  and  1744.  With  the  same  colla- 
borator  he  wrote  a  *  Pantomime  des  Pages,'  part 
of  the  score  of  which  is  preserved  at  Berlin.  His 
other  writings  for  the  stage  were  'Ariane  et 
Bacchus'(woids  by  Saint-Jean),  produced  in  1696; 
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*  Alcione'  (words  by  Houdart  de  la  Motte),  1706 ; 
and  <  Semele'  (words  by  the  same  poet),  1709. 
The  most  suocessful  of  his  operas  was  *  Alcione/ 
a  representation  of  a  storm  in  which  was  long 
luuch  admired.     In  1692  he  published  a  set  of 
'  Pieces  en  Trio  pour  les  Fldtes,  Violon  et  Dessus 
de  Yiole.'    A  second  book  of  '  Pi^es  de  Viole' 
api>eared  in  1701  ;  a  third  in  1711  (when  he 
was  living  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe)  ;  a  foui-th  in 
1717  and  a  fifth  in  1725.    Reprints  of  some  of 
these  exist.     In  1723  he  x^ublished  a  set  of 
*  Siiifonies '  for  violin,  viol,  and  harpsichord, 
entitled    'La   Gamme.'     About   1725   Marais 
retired  to  his  house  in  the  Rue  de  Lourcine, 
where  he  occupied  himself  with  horticulture.   He 
still,  however,  gave  lessons  two  or  three  times  a 
week  at  a  room  in  the  Rue  du  Battoir.    He  died 
Aug.  15,  1728,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Hippolyte  in  the  Quartier  Saint-Marcel. 
The  parish  was  suppressed  in  1791,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  church  was  destroyed.    No  trace 
of  it  now  remains,  but  the  name  is  preserved  in 
the  Rue  Saint-Hippolyte.     At  his  death  Marais 
left  in  MS.  a  *  Te  Deum '  (written  and  performed 
on  the  convalescence  of  the  Dauphiness)  and 
some  Concertos  for  violin  and  bass  viol,  written 
for  the  elector  of  Bavaiia.  At  an  early  age  Marais 
married   Catherine   Damicourt,   who  survived 
him.     By  her  he  had  nineteen  children,  four  of 
whom  (three  sons  and  a  daughter)  were  also 
violists.     On  one  occasion  he  presented  his  three 
musician  sons  to  Louis  XIV.,  before,  whom  the 
children  and  their  father  gave  a  concert,  while 
a  fourth  boy  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  music 
One  of  his  daughters  married  a  musician  named 
Bemier.      Marais  improved  the  bass  viol  by 
adding  a  seventh  string,  and  by  increasing  the 
sonority  of  the  three  lower  strings  by  covering 
or  twisting  them.     There  is  a  painting  of  '  M. 
Marais,  musicien,'  in  the  museum  at  Blois,  and 
there  also  exists  a  mezzotint  of  Marin  Marais, 
painted  and  engraved  by  A.  Bouys  and  published 
in  1704.    In  this  he  is  represented  seated,  full 
length,  with  his  bass  viol  across  his  knees.    The 
seven  strings  and  the  covering  of  the  lower 
strings  of  the  instrument  have  evidently  been 
emphasised  by  the  artist.    Of  his  musician  sons, 
the  name  of  Jean  Louis  Marais  occurs  in  the 
imprint  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of '  Pieces  de 
Yioles,'  together  with  that  of  Roland  Marais,  the 
only  one  who  attained  any  distinction.    He  pub- 
lished (in  1 7 1 1 )  a  Nouvelle  Mithode  de  Musique, 
and  in  1725  became  a  solo  violist  in  the  Royal 
Band,  probably  succeeding  to  his  father's  post. 
Quantz  heard  him  in  1726,  and  praises  him  as  a 
great  performer.   .He  published  (in  1735  and 
1738)  two  books  of  *  Pieces  de  Viole,'  but  nothing 
is  known  as  to  his  biography.  w.  b.  s. 

MARBECK,  or  MERBECKE,  John,  bom 
1523,  lay  clerk,  and  afterwards  (from  1541) 
organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  ;  was 
arrested  [in  March  1 542-48],  together  with  three 
other  inhabitants  of  the  town,  on  a  charge  of 


heresy,  i,e,  favouring  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation.  Their  papers  were  seized,  and 
notes  on  the  Bible  and  an  English  Concordance 
in  Marbeck's  handwriting  were  found,  and  he 
was,  moreover,  charged  with  having  copied  an 
epistle  of  Calvin  against  the  Mass.  He  and 
his  three  fellows  were  tried  [on  July  26,  1544] 
and  condemned  to  the  stake,  but,  whilst  the 
sentence  was  immediately  carried  into  execution 
against  the  others,  Marbeck,  owing  to  the  favour 
of  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the 
interposition  of  Sir  Humphrey  Foster,  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  obtained  a  pardon.  [Owing 
to  a  curious  mistake,  the  fact  of  his  paidon 
was  omitted  in  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments.^ 
He  indulged  his  opinions  in  secret  until  the 
death  of  Henry  YIII.,  but  afterwards  avowed 
them,  and  in  1550  published  his  Concordance, 
and  also  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
The  Boke  of  Common  Prater  noUd,  being  an 
adaptation  of  the  plain  chant  of  the  earlier 
rituals  to  the  first  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  In 
the  same  year  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.D. 
at  Oxford.  He  was  still  organist  in  1565. 
Marbeck  escaped  the  Marian  persecution,  and 
afterwards  published  Hie  Lives  of  Holy  SaiTiets, 
etc,  1574  ;  The  Holie  Hiatorie  of  King  Dauidf 
etc.,  1579 ;  The  Hipping  up  of  the  Pope's  Fardel^ 
1581  ;  A  Booke  of  Notes  and  Co^JVinonplaceSj  etc. , 
1581  ;  Examples  drawn  out  of  Holy  Scriptures^ 
etc.,  1582  ;  A  DicUogue  between  Youth  and  Olds 
Age,  1584.  He  died  at  Windsor  about  1585, 
His  Boke  of  Common  Praier  noted,  was  reprinted 
in  facsimile  by  Whittingham  for  Pickering  in 
1844  ;  an  edition  by  Rimbault  was  issued  in 
1845,  and  a  reprint  was  included  in  voL  ii  of 
Dr.  Jebb's  Choral  Hesponses  and  Litanies,  1857. 
A  hymn  for  three  voices  by  Marbeck  is  given 
in  Hawkins's  History,  and  portions  of  a  mass 
for  five  voices  by  him,  '  Per  arma  justitiae,'  are 
contained  in  vol.  vL  of  Bumey's  Musical  Extraoti 
(Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  11,586.)  Additions  from 
Diet.  ofNoL  Biog. ;  West's  Cath,  Org. ;  C.  F.  A 
Williams's  Degrees  in  Music,  etc.  w.  H.  H. 

MARCATO  (Ital.).  <  In  a  marked,  decisive 
manner.'  The  principal  use  of  this  direction  is 
to  draw  the  attention  to  the  melody  or  subject 
when  it  is  in  such  a  position  that  it  might  be 
overlooked,  as  for  instance,  *  II  basso  ben  mar- 
cato,'  in  Chopin's  Krakowiak,  op.  11  ;  or  when 
there  are  two  subjects  both  of  which  are  to  be 
brought  prominently  forward,  as  in  the  Ninth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven  (last  movement)  where 
the  two  subjects  come  together  in  6-4  time,  the 
words  being  *Freude,  schbner  Gotterfunken,' 
and  'Seid  umschlungen,'  etc.  ;  and  in  the 
Etudes  Symphoniques  of  Schumann,  No.  2, 
<  Marcato  il  canto '  and  *  Marcato  il  tema.' 
Beethoven  also  uses  *  Quests  note  ben  marcato ' 
(sic)  in  the  string  quartet,  op.  18,  No.  6,  slow 
movement,  and  *  Melodia  marcata,'  in  the  Trio, 
op.  9,  No.  2. 

'  Marcatissimo '  is  used  by  Chopin,  £tude, 
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op.  25,  No.  11,  at  the  end,  by  Schumann  in  the 
last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  F$  minor,  op. 
11,  and  in  No.  8  of  the  Etudes  Symphoniques. 
The  latter  composer  is  the  only  one  of  note  who 
uses  this  direction  at  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment, to  denote  the  character  of  the  whole. 
This  he  does  frequently,  as  'Allegro  marcato,* 
in  the  third  of  the  Intermezzi,  op.  4  ;  and 
'Ben  marcato,'  in  Nos.  1  and  3  of  the 
Romances,  op.  28.  As  a  rule  Marcato  is  coupled 
with  a  certain  degree  of  force,  as  in  Schumann's 
first  Novelette,  'Marcato  con  forza  (Markirt 
und  kraftig) ' ;  but  in  the  Sonata,  op.  14  (last 
movement),  we  find  'Leggiero  marcato,'  and 
near  the  end,  '  Leggierissimo  marcando.'  The 
sign  which  is  equivalent  to  Marcato  is  < 
over  the  separate  notes,  but  this  refers  to  the 
notes  themselves,  and  Marcato  to  the  whole 
passage.  M. 

MABCELLO,  Benedetto,  eminent  com- 
poser, a  Venetian  of  noble  birth,  son  of  Agostino 
Marcello  and  Paola  Capello,  bom  July  31,  or 
August  1,  1686.  He  was  highly  educated,  and 
had  great  natural  gifts  for  music,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Lotti  and  Gasparini.  The  violin  was 
his  first  instrument,  but  he  soon  gave  his  whole 
attention  to  singing  and  composition.  His 
father,  objecting  to  the  time  thus  occupied,  sent 
him  from  home  to  study  law,  but  on  his  death 
Benedetto  returned  to  Venice,  and  contrived  to 
combine  the  practice  of  music  with  his  profes- 
sional avocations.  He  held  important  govern- 
ment posts,  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Forty  in  1711,  and  aftenvards  Provveditore  of 
Pola  (1730).  Here  he  remained  eight  years, 
when  his  health  having  been  ruined  by  the 
climate  he  became  Camerlengo  at  Brescia,  and 
there  died  July  24,  1739.  His  monument  in 
the  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  states  his  age  to  have 
been  fifty -two  years,  eleven  months,  and 
twenty-three  days.*  He  was  elected  Cavaliere 
of  the  Filarmonici  of  Bologna  in  1812,  and  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Pastori  Arcadi  of  Rome. 
In  his  youth  he  was  wild,  but  sobered  down  in 
middle  life.  His  great  work,  in  eight  volumes, 
folio,  'Estro  poetico-armonico,  Parafrasi  sopra 
i  primi  50  Psalmi,  Poesia  di  Giroiamo  Gius- 
tiniani,'  appeared  in  two  parts  of  twenty- five 
Psalms  each  (Venice,  1724-27).  They  are 
composed  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  voices, 
with  figured  basses,  and  occasionally  with  two 
violins  and  violoncello  obbligati ;  and  for 
expression  far  surpass  any  other  work  of  the 
kind.  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  notice  of  Marcello 
(ffisL  iv.  543),  considers  that  they  have  been 
overpraised,  and  that  even  in  the  composer's 
day  his  airs  and  themes  were  neither  new  nor 
original.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  judgment 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  a  whole,  they 
constitute  one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
musical  literature.     An  English  edition,  edited 

1  Both  Ettoerand  Rlenunn  orerlook  thia  definite  lUtomant,  and 
fire  the  date  of  birth,  like  that  of  death,  aa  Julj  S4. 


by  Avison  and  Garth,  was  published  in  London 
in  1757  in  8  vols.  ;  a  second  in  Italian  soon 
after  (Venice)  ;  and  a  third  by  Valle  (1803-8). 
Marcello  also  composed  instrumental  concertos 
(1701),  and  'Canzoni  madrigaleschi '  (Bologna, 
1717);  besides  'Calista  in  Orsa,'  pastoral 
(libretto  printed  in  1725,  music  unpub.)  ;  '  La 
Fede  riconosciuta,'  opera  (Vicenza,  1702)  ; 
'Arianna,'  cantata;  and  'Giuditta,'  oratorio, 
all  to  his  own  words.  As  a  poet  he  was  above 
the  average,  and  furnished  the  libretto  for 
Ruggieri's  'Arato  in  Sparta'  (Venice,  1709). 
In  1720  he  published  a  satirical  pamphlet,  // 
TecUro  allaModa,  reprinted  in  1727, 1733, 1738 
(Venice),  and  1741  (Florence).  The  Library  of 
St.  Mark  in  Venice  contains  a  MS.  Teoria 
Musicale  ;  the  Royal  Library  of  Dresden  ancient 
copies  of  two  cantatas,  'Timotheus,'  to  his  own 
Italian  translation  of  Dryden's  poem,  and 
'  Cassandra' ;  the  Court  Library  of  Vienna  many 
autographs  and  other  works,  including  the 
cantatas  *  La  Morte  d'  Adone,'  *  Clori  e  Daliso/ 
and  '  La  Stravaganza  ' ;  and  the  Royal  Library 
of  Brussels  'II  Trionfo  della  musica  nel  cele- 
brarsi  la  morte  di  Maria  Vergine,'  an  oratorio 
for  six  voices  and  chorus.  This  score  was  once 
in  the  possession  of  F^tis,  who  speaks  highly 
of  its  expression,  pathos,  and  effective  instru- 
mentation. Rossini  has  borrowed  one  of  the 
most  prominent  themes  in  his  overture  to  the 
*  Siege  of  Corinth '  note  for  note  from  Marcello's 
21st  Psalm.  For  Marcello's  Lettera  Famigliare, 
see  Lotti.  [A  full  catalogue  of  his  works  is  in 
the  AfmuUshefte  fiir  Musikgesch.  vol.  23  (1891), 
pp.  187-197,  supplemented  in  the  Quellea- 
Lexikan.'l  f.  g. 

MARCH  (Ger.  3far8ch ;  Fr.  Marehe  ;  Ital. 
Marcia\  a  form  originally  associated  with  mili- 
tary movements,  and  afterwards  imported  into 
the  music  of  the  stage,  the  orchestra,  the 
chamber,  and  the  oratorio.  In  ancient  times 
the  sound  of  instruments  was  used  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  the  action  of  large  numbers  of 
people,  whether  in  processes  of  labour  requiring 
consentaneous  effort,  or  as  a  means  of  exciting 
ardour  in  armies  advancing  to  battle  by  the 
tones  of  'the  shrill  trump,  the  spirit-stirring 
drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife' — equally  familiar 
being  Milton's  reference  to  the  effect  of  the 
sound  *  of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions,'  and  the 
influence  on  a  mighty  host  of  '  Sonorous  metal 
blowing  martial  sounds.'  Like  most  forms, 
however,  in  instrumental  music,  the  development 
of  the  March  followed  that  of  vocal  music.  We 
find  Marches  in  the  early  operas,  in  the  stage 
works  of  LuUy,  and  later  in  those  of  Handel 
and  Rameau.  In  harpsichord  music,  too,  it 
appears  at  a  comparatively  early  date,  the 
'Suites  des  Pieces'  of  the  French  composer 
Couperin  offering  examples. 

Of  the  Military  March  as  now  understood, 
as  a  strictly  rhythmical  and  harmonised  com- 
position, written  for  a  band  Of  wind  instruments, 
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and  intended  not  only  to  stimulate  courage  but 
also  to  ensure  the  orderly  advance  of  troops,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  examples  are  extant 
earlier  than  about  the  middle  of  the  17  th 
century,  and  these  seem  to  have  originated 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  form  of  the  Volkslied  ;  war-songs, 
in  which  patriotic  and  military  ardour  was 
expressed  lyrically,  having  iong  preceded  the 
exclusive  use  of  instruments  for  that  purpose. 
A  good  speohnen  of  the  old  German  military 
inarch  is  that  which  Meyerbeer  introduced  in 
his  *  Ein  Feldlager  in  Schlesien,'  and  afterwards, 
with  other  portions  of  that  work,  in  his '  L'^toile 
du  Nord,'  in  the  camp  scene  of  which  the  fine 
old  *De8sauer  March'  stands  prominently  out 
from  the  elaborations  with  which  the  composer 
has  surrounded  it. 

The  earliest  instance  of  the  march  form  in 
regular  rhythmical  phrasing  seems  to  be  the 
well-known  and  beautiful  Welsh  tune,  the 
national  Cambrian  war -song,  'The  March  of 
the  Men  of  Harlech. '  This  melody  [which  seems 
to  have  appeared  first  in  print  in  Jones's  JRelicks 
of  the  Welsh  Bards,  1794,  and  bears  many 
marks  of  dating  from  no  earlier  than  the  18th 
century]  is  stated  by  Llwyd,  the  *Bard  of 
Snowdon,'  to  have  originated  during  the  siege 
of  Harlech  Castle  in  1468.  If  this  be  so, 
Dr.  Crotch  was  justified  in  saying  (in  his 
Specimens  of  DiffereftU  Kinds  of  Music)  *the 
military  music  of  the  Welsh  is  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  nation ' — i.e.  reading  the  remark 
with  reference  to  the  war-songs  of  the  period. 

In  England  the  Military  March  would  seem 
to  have  been  of  later  development.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  however,  in  his  History  of  Music, 
says :  *  It  seems  that  the  old  English  march 
of  the  foot  was  formerly  in  high  estimation,  as 
well  abroad  as  with  us ;  its  characteristic  is 
dignity  and  gravity,  in  which  respect  it  ditfers 
greatly  from  the  French,  which,  as  it  is  given 
by  Mersennus,  is  brisk  and  alert.'  On  this 
subject  Sir  John  quotes  a  hon  fjwt  of  Sir  Roger 
Williams,  a  soldier  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
in  answer  to  the  French  Marshal  Biron's  remark 
that  'the  English  march  being  beaten  by  the 
drum  was  slow,  heavy,  and  sluggish ' ;  the 
reply  being,  *That  may  be  true,  but,  slow  as 
it  is,  it  has  traversed  your  master's  country 
from  one  end  to  the  other.'  Hawkins  (writing 
in  1776)  speaks  of  'the  many  late  alterations 
in  the  discipline  and  exercise  of  our  troops, 
and  the  introduction  of  fifes  and  other  instru- 
ments into  our  martial  music ' ;  and,  in  reference 
to  an  earlier  condition  thereof,  quotes,  from 
Walpole's  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Av^thors, 
a  warrant  of  Charles  I.  to  the  following  effect : — 
*  Whereas  the  ancient  custome  of  nations  hath 
ever  bene  to  use  one  certaine  and  constant 
forme  of  March  in  the  warres,  whereby  to  be 
distinguished  one  from  another.  And  the  March 
of  this  our  nation,  so  famous  in  all  the  honour- 
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able  atchievements  and  glorious  warres  of  this 
our  kingdom  in  forraigne  parts  (being  by  the 
approbation  of  strangers  themselves  oonfest  and 
acknowledged  the  best  of  all  marches)  was 
through  Uie  negligence  and  carelessness  of 
drummers,  and  by  long  discontinuance  so  altered 
and  changed  from  the  ancient  gravity  and 
majestic  thereof,  as  it  was  in  danger  utterly  to 
have  bene  lost  and  forgotten.  It  pleased  our 
late  deare  brother  prince  Henry  to  revive  and 
rectifie  the  same  by  ordayning  an  establishment 
of  one  certaine  measure,  which  was  beaten  in 
his  presence  at  Greenwich,  anno  1610.  In 
confirmation  whereof  wee  are  graciously  pleased, 
at  the  instance  and  humble  sute  of  our  right 
trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  and  coun- 
sellor Edward  Viscount  Wimbledon,  to  set  down 
and  ordaine  this  present  establishment  here- 
under expressed.  WUling  and  commanding  all 
drummers  within  our  kingdoms  of  England  and 
principalitie  of  Wales  exactly  and  precisely  to 
observe  the  same,  as  well  in  this  our  kingdome, 
as  abroad  in  the  service  of  any  forraigne  prince 
or  state,  without  any  addition  or  alteration 
whatsoever.  To  the  end  that  so  ancient,  famous, 
and  commendable  a  custome  may  be  preserved 
as  a  patteme  and  precedent  to  all  posteritie,' 
etc.  etc. — This  document  also  contains  the 
following  notation  * — 

Voluntary  before  the  March. 


Pon  ton  poa  ton  pov  B    pou  tou  pou  poa  ton  poa  B  poonc 


The  March. 


m^^^^^^. 


Pou  too  pou  tou  poung 


iSCzd-Jl^-'E^zzL: 


Pou  ton  poa  B  poung 

—I- 


m=^^^ 


B  pou  ton  B  pouof 


i^^^E^a^ 


B   B  pou  B  poDDg 


'  T'     «   n A B   ^      *^-  .wvM  «  *yin   .win   V  iMiin 


B  B  poa  ton  B  poa  toa  poa  B  toa  pou  B  poung 


B^ 


B  B  B  pou  B  B  poa  tuu  pou  B  toa  pou  B  poung  potang 


subscribed  'Arundell  and  Surrey.  This  is  a 
true  copy  of  the  original,  signed  by  his  Majestie. 
Ed.  Norgate,  Windsor.' 

The  primary  (indeed  abeolute)  importance  of 
the  drum  in  the  early  form  of  the  March  is 
very  evident  Rousseau,  in  his  Dictionnaire  de 
Musique,  in  his  article  on  that  subject,  thus 
defines  it : — '  Marche  :  Air  militaire  qui  se  joue 
par  des  instrumens  de  guerre,  et  marque  le  m^tre 
et  la  cadence  des  Tambours,  laquelle  est  propre- 
ment  la  Marche.'  The  same  author,  writing 
towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  speaks 

1  Th«  notes  an  lonnge-chaped  in  th«  origlnaL 
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of  the  superiority  of  the  German  military  music, 
and  says  that  the  French  troops  had  few  military 
instruments  for  the  infantry  excepting  fifes 
and  drums ;  and  very  few  marches,  most  of 
which  were  *  trka  malfaites.'  Rousseau  gives — 
as  follows — the  first  part  of  the  March  of  the 
•  Musketeers  of  the  King  of  France,  as  illustrating 
*  L'acoord  de  Tair  et  de  la  Marche.' 


Hautbois.    tr. 


Tambours, 


^^^^^ 


In  its  earlier  instrumental  form  the  German 
March  had  two  reprises,  each  of  eight,  twelve, 
or  even  sixteen  bars,  and  its  melodic  origin 
would  seem  to  have  been  infiuenced  by  the 
national  dance  called  the  *  AUemande, '  in  2-4 
time.  The  modem  March  is  now  usually  in 
common  time — four  crotchets  in  a  bar — consist- 
ing of  reprises  of  four,  eight,  or  even  sixteen 
bars,  with  a  subsidiary  movement  entitled  a 
'Trio'  (generally  in  the  dominant  or  sub- 
dominant  key),  which  occupies  a  similar  place 
to  that  of  the  Trio  associated  with  the  Minuet 
or  Scherzo  of  a  symphony  ;  that  is,  following 
the  March,  which  is  repeated  after  it.  With 
the  ordinary  (Parade)  March,  about  seventy-five 
steps  go  to  the  minute  ;  with  the  Quick  March 
(Germ.  Gesehwind  Marsch ;  Fr.  Pas  redoubt^ 
about  108  ;  while  the  Stoi-ming  March  (Germ. 
Sturm  Marsch  ;  Fr.  Pas  de  charge)  implies  about 
120  stej)s  per  minute,  these  being  measured  by 
rapid  beats  of  the  drum. 

Military  Marches,  intended  of  course  to 
stimulate  hopeful  enthusiasm,  are  generally 
written  in  a  bright  major  key,  trumpets,  drums, 
and  other  instruments  of  percussion  being 
prominently  used  ;  and  Funeral  Marches  in  a 
solemn  minor  one — a  remarkable  exception  to 
the  latter  rule  being  offered  by  the  Dead  March 
in  *  Saul,*  the  key  of  which  is  C  major.  *The 
stormy  music  of  the  drum '  is  still  an  important 
element  in  all  the  pieces  used  at  the  parade  or 
on  the  battle-field  ;  as  it  exercises  a  command- 
ing influence  on  rhythmical  precision,  as  already 
indicated.  Formerly,  as  above  indicated,  that 
instrument  was  the  all-essential  feature  in  the 
March,  instead  of  being,  as  aftenvards,  sub- 
sidiary in  a  musical  sense.  [Want  of  space 
prevents  the  full  discussion  of  the  later  develop- 
ment of  the  march -form  by  later  composers, 
from  Beethoven  to  Wagner ;  the  *  Marcia 
Funebre'  in  the  former's  Eroica  Symphony, 
and  the  'Kaisermarsch,*  *  Huldigungsmarsch,' 


etc.,  of  the  latter  will  occur  to  every  reader's 
memory.] 

The  Mai-ch  usually  begins  with  a  crotchet 
before  the  commencing  phrase,  as  in  Handel's 
Marches  in  'Rinaldo' (1711),  in  *Scipio,'  the 
Occasional  Overture,  etc.  There  are,  however, 
numerous  instances  to  the  contrary,  as  in  Gluck's 
March  in  *  Alceste,'  that  in  Mozart's  '  Die  Zau- 
berflote,'  and  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March, 
wliich  latter  presents  the  unusual  example  of 
beginning  on  a  chord  remote  from  the  key  of  the 
piece.  A  March  of  almost  equal  beauty  is  that 
in  Spohr's  Symphony,  *Die  Weihe  der  Tone, 'and 
here  (as  also  in  the  March  just  referred  to)  we 
have  an  example  of  a  feature  found  in  some  of 
the  older  Marches — the  preliminary  flourish  of 
trumpets,  or  Fanfare  [see  vol.  ii.  pp.  6,  6], 

There  is  also,  as  already  said,  a  description  of 
march  in  half  time — 2-4  (two  crotchets  in  a 
bar),  called  with  us  the  Quick  March — Pas  re- 
doubUf  Oeschvnnd  Marsch,  Good  specimens  of 
this  rhythm  are  the  two  Marches  (Pianoforte 
duets)  by  Schubert,  No.  3,  op.  40,  and  No.  1, 
op.  51,  in  the  latter  of  which  we  have  also  the 
preliminary  fanfare.  The  march  form  in  piano- 
forte music  has  indeed  been  used  by  several 
modem  composers  ;  by  Beethoven  in  his  three 
Marches  for  two  performers  (op.  46)  ;  and  the 
Funeral  March  in  his  Sonata,  op.  26  ;  and,  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  by  Franz  Schubert  in  his 
many  exquisite  pieces  of  the  kind  for  four  hands, 
among  them  being  two  (op.  1 21)  ma  tempo (6-8), 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  employed  in  the  march 
style  ;  another  such  si)ecimen  being  the  *  Rogues' 
March,*  associated  for  more  than  a  century 
(probably  much  longer)  with  army  desertion. 
This  is  also  in  the  style  of  the  Quick  March,  the 
tune  being  identical  with  that  of  a  song  once 
popular,  entitled  *The  tight  little  Island' — it 
having,  indeed,  been  similarly  employed  in  other 
instances.  The  following  is  the  first  part  of  this 
March,  whose  name  is  better  known  than  its 
melody : — 


Quick  March. 


Besides  the  March  forms  already  referred  to, 
there  is  the  Torch -dance  [see  Fackeltanz,  vol. 
ii.  p.  3a],  which,  however,  is  only  associated  with 
pageants  and  festivities.  These  and  military 
marches  being  intended  for  use  in  the  open  air, 
are  of  course  written  entirely  for  wind  instru- 
ments, and  those  of  percussion  ;  and  in  the 
performance  of  these  pieces  many  regimental 
bands,  British  and  foreign,  have  anived  at  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.  [Among  modem 
English  marches,  that  in  Parry's  music  to 
*The  Birds'  of  Aristophanes  (sometimes  used 
as  a  wedding -march),  and   the   two  entitled 
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'  Pomp  and  Circumstance '  by  Elgar,  deserve 
mention.]  H.  J.  l. 

MARCHAND,  Louis,  a  personage  whose 
chief  claim  to  our  notice  is  his  encounter  with 
Bach,  and,  as  might  be  imagined,  his  signal 
defeat.  He  was  bom  at  Lyons,  Feb.  2,  1669.1 
He  went  to  Paris  at  an  early  age,  became 
renowned  there  for  his  organ-playing,  and  ulti- 
mately became  court  oi-ganist  at  Versailles.  A 
confusion  between  him  and  Jean  Louis  Marchand 
of  Auxerre  (b.  1679)  has  led  to  much  un- 
certainty as  to  the  tenure  of  various  posts  as 
organist  (see  the  Quellen-Lexikon),  By  his 
recklessness  and  dissipated  habits  he  got  into 
trouble  and  was  exiled  in  1 7 1 7.  The  story  goes, 
that  the  king,  taking  pity  on  Marchand's  un- 
fortunate wife,  caused  half  his  salary  to  be  witli- 
held  from  him,  and  devoted  to  her  sustenance. 
Soon  after  this  arrangement,  Marchand  coolly 
got  up  and  went  away  in  the  middle  of  a  mass 
which  he  was  playing,  and  when  remonstrated 
with  by  the  king,  replied,  *  Sire,  if  my  wife  gets 
half  my  salary,  she  may  play  half  the  service. ' 
On  account  of  this  he  was  exiled,  on  which  he 
went  to  Dresden,  and  there  managed  to  get 
again  into  royal  favour.  The  King  of  Poland 
otfered  him  the  place  of  court  organist,  and 
thereby  enraged  Volumier,  his  capellmeister, 
who  was  also  at  Dresden,  and  who,  in  order 
to  crush  his  rival,  secretly  invited  Bach  to  come 
over  from  Weimar.  At  a  royal  concert.  Bach 
being  incognito  among  the  audience,  Marchand 
played  a  French  air  with  brilliant  variations  of 
his  own,  and  with  much  applause,  after  which 
Volumier  invited  Bach  to  take  his  seat  at  the 
harpsichord.  Bachrepeated  allMarchand'sshowy 
variations,  and  improvised  twelve  new  ones  of 
great  beauty  and  difficulty.  He  then,  having 
written  a  theme  in  pencil,  handed  it  to  Marchand, 
challenging  him  to  an  organ  competition  on  the 
given  subject.  Marchand  accepted  the  challenge, 
but  when  the  day  came  it  was  foimd  that  he 
had  precipitately  fled  from  Dresden,  and,  the 
order  of  his  banishment  having  been  withdrawn, 
had  retunied  to  Paris,  where  his  talents  met 
with  more  appreciation,  and  where  he  became 
organist  of  St.  Honore.  He  now  set  up  as  a 
teacher  of  music,  and  soon  became  the  fashion, 
charging  the  then  unheard-of  sum  of  a  louis 
d'or  a  lesson.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  his 
expensive  habits  brought  him  at  last  to  extreme 
poverty,  and  he  died  in  great  misery,  Feb.  17, 
1732.  His  works  comprise  2  vols,  of  pieces  for  the 
harpsichord,  and  one  for  the  organ,  and  an  opera, 
*Pyramus  et  Thisbe,' which  was  never  performed. 

His  ideas,  says  F^tis,  are  trivial,  and  his  har- 
monies poor  and  incorrect.  There  is  a  curious 
criticism  of  him  by  Rameau,  quoted  in  La  Borde, 
Essai  sur  la  musique  (vol.  iii.),  in  which  he 

1  SpltU,  in  hia  W  4/  Aocft,  giToa  the  dAt«  1671,  aa  an  inference 
from  on  old  engraving.  But  Me  TH\a  (a. v.)  who  quotes  an  article 
in  the  Mag€uln  Ene^dopidigue,  1812.  toni.  iT.  p.  341,  where  this 
point  ia  thorottghlj  inveetigated,  and  a  register  of  Marchand's  birth 
given. 


says  that  *  no  one  could  compare  to  Marchand 
in  his  'manner  of  handling  a  fugue ' ;  but,  as 
F^tis  shows,  this  may  be  explain^  by  the  fact 
that  Rameau  had  never  heard  any  great  German 
or  Italian  organist.  M. 

MARCHAND,  Marguerite.  See  Danzi, 
vol.  i.  p.  662, 

MARCHESI,  LuiGi,  or  Lodovico,  sometimes 
called  Marchesini,  was  bom  at  Milan,  1755. 
His  father,  who  played  the  horn  in  the  orchestra 
at  Modena,  was  his  first  teacher  ;  but  his 
wonderful  aptitude  for  music  and  his  beautiful 
voice  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
amateurs,  who  persuaded  the  elder  Marchesi  to 
have  the  boy  prepared  for  the  career  of  a 
sopranist.  This  was  done  at  Bergamo,  and 
young  Marchesi  was  placed  under  the  evirato, 
Caironi,  and  Albujo,  the  tenor,  for  singing ; 
while  his  musical  education  was  completed  by 
the  Maestro  di  Cappella,  Fioroni,  at  Milan. 

Marchesi  made  his  d^but  on  the  stage  at 
Rome  in  1774,  in  a  female  character,  the  usual 
introduction  of  a  young  and  promising  singer 
with  a  soprano  voice  and  beautiful  person. 
Towards  the  close  of  1775  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  engaged  Marchesi  for  his  chapel,  but 
his  sudden  death,  two  years  after,  put  an  end 
to  this  engagement,  and  the  young  singer  went 
to  Milan,  where  he  performed  the  part  of 
'  second  man,'  with  Pacchierotti  as  first,  and  to 
Venice,  where  he  played  second  to  Millico.  He 
was  advanced  in  that  same  year  to  first  honours 
at  Treviso.  In  the  next  and  following  years 
he  sang  as  ''first  man'  at  Munich,  Padua,  and 
Florence,  where  he  created  a  furore  by  his 
exquisite  singing  of  *Mia  speranza,  io  pur 
vorrei,'  a  rondo  in  Sarti's  *Achille  in  Scire* 
In  1778  he  had  worked  his  way  to  the  great 
theatre  of  San  Carlo,  and  continued  there 
during  two  seasons.  He  was  now  looked  upon 
as  the  first  singer  in  Italy,  and  was  fought  for 
by  rival  impresarj.  Once  more  in  Milan  (1780), 
he  sang  in  Mysliweczek's  *  Armida,'  in  which 
he  introduced  the  famous  rondo  of  Sarti,  which 
all  Italy  had  been  humming  and  whistling 
since  he  sang  it  at  Florence,  and  also  an  air  by 
Bianchi,  almost  as  successful,  *  Se  piangi  e  peni.' 
His  portrait  was  engraved  at  Pisa,  and  the 
impressions  were  quickly  bought  up.  He  now 
sang  in  turn  at  Turin,  Rome,  Lucca,  Vienna, 
and  Berlin,  always  with  renewed  ^clat ;  and  he 
went  in  1786  to  St.  Petersburg  with  Sarti  and 
Mme.  Todi.  Tlie  rigorous  climate  of  Russia, 
however,  filled  him  with  alarm  for  his  voice, 
and  he  fled  rapidly  back  to  Vienna,  where  he 
sang  in  Sarti's  *  Giulio  Sabino. ' 

We  next  find  him  (1788)  in  London,  singing 
in  the  same  opera  by  Sarti,  having  just  com- 
pleted an  engagement  at  Turin.  His  style  of 
singing  now  seemed  (to  Bumey)  'not  only 
elegant  and  refined  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
but  often  grand  and  full  of  dignity,  particularly 
in  the  recitatives  and   occasional  low  notes. 
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Many  of  his  graces  were  new,  elegant,  and  of 
his  own  invention  ;  and  he  must  haye  'studied 
with  intense  application  to  enable  himself  to 
execute  the  divisions  and  running  shakes  from 
the  bottom  of  his  compass  to  the  top,  even  in 
a  rapid  series  of  semitones.  But  beside  his 
vocal  powers,  his  performance  on  the  stage  was 
extremely  embellished  by  the  beauty  of  his 
person  and  the  grace  and  propriety  of  his 
gestures.  From  this  time  till  1 790  he  continued 
to  delight  the  English,  appearing  meanwhile  at 
short  intervals  in  the  various  capitals  and  chief 
cities  of  Europe.  In  1794  he  sang  at  Milan  in 
the  *Demofoonte'  of  Portogallo,  and  was  de- 
scribed in  the  cast  as  'all'  attnal  servizio  di 
S.  M.  il  Re  di  Sardegna.'  This  memorable 
occasion  was  thatof  thed6butofMme.  Grassini. 
He  continued  to  sing  at  Milan  down  to  the 
spring  of  1806,  when  he  left  the  stage,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  native 
place,  honoured  and  loved.  He  composed  some 
songs,  published  in  London  (Clementi),  at 
Vienna  (Cappi),  and  at  Bonn  (Simrock).  An 
air,  written  by  him,  *■  In  seno  quest'  alma,'  was 
also  printed. 

A  beautiful  portrait  of  Marchesi  was  engraved 
(June  1790)  by  L.  Schiavonetti,  after  R.  Cos- 
way  ;  and  a  curious  caricature  (now  rare)  was 
published  under  the  name  of  *  A  Bravura  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Concert,*  by  J.  Npxon],  1789, 
in  which  he  is  represented  as  a  conceited  cox- 
comb, bedizened  with  jewels,  singing  to  the 
King,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  courtiers. 

Marchesi  died  at  Milan,  his  native  place, 
Dec.  18,  1829.  J.  M. 

MARCHESI,  Mathilde  de  Castroxe,  nit 
Graumann,  born  March  26, 1826,  atFrankfort- 
on-the-Main.  The  daughter  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, she  was  very  highly  educated,  but  in  1843, 
her  father  having  lost  his  fortune,  she  adopted 
the  musical  profession.  She  studied  singing  at 
Vienna  with  Nicolai  ;  but  in  1845  went  to  Paris 
to  learn  from  Garcia.  Here  she  took  lessons  in 
declamation  from  Samson,  Rachel's  master,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  all  the  first  singers 
of  the  age — Persiani,  Grisi,  Alboni,  Duprez, 
Tamburini,  Lablache.  Her  own  aptitude  for 
teaching  was  already  so  remarkable  that  Garcia, 
whilst  prevented  by  the  effects  of  an  accident 
from  giving  his  lessons,  handed  over  his  whole 
clientele  for  the  time  to  his  young  pupil.  In 
1849  Mile.  Graumann  removed  to  London, 
where  she  obtained  a  high  standing  as  a  concert 
singer.  Her  voice  was  a  mezzo-soprano,  and  her 
excellent  style  never  failed  to  please.  She  has 
sung  successfully  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  France  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
She  married  Signer  Salvatore  Marchesi  (see 
below),  in  1862,  and  in  1854  accepted  the  post 
of  professor  of  singing  at  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
toire, the  vocal  department  of  which  was  then 
in  its  infancy.  But  she  soon  won  high  distinc- 
tion for  it  and  herself.     Among  her  pupils  at 


this  period  were  Miles.  lima  de  Murska,  Fricci, 
Kraus,  and  others  who  have  since  become  famous. 
She  resigned  her  appointment  in  1861,  and 
removed  with  her  husband  to  Paris,  where 
pupils  came  to  her  from  far  and  wide.  At  this 
time  appeared  her  '  Ecole  de  Chant.'  Rossini, 
in  acknowledging  the  dedication  of  a  volume  of 
'  Vocalizzi,'  extols  her  method  as  an  exposition 
of  the  true  art  of  the  Italian  school  of  singing, 
inclusive  of  the  dramatic  element ;  and  speci- 
ally valuable  when,  he  complains,  the  tendency 
is  to  treat  the  vocal  art  as  though  it  were  a 
question  of  the  capture  of  barricades  !  In  1865 
she  accepted  a  professorship  at  the  Cologne  Con- 
servatoire, but  resigned  it  in  1868  to  return  to 
Vienna  to  resume  her  post  as  teacher  of  singing 
at  the  Conservatoire,  which  she  held  for  ten 
years.  Among  her  famous  scholars  there,  were 
Miles.  d'Angeri  and  Smeroschi,  Mme.  Schuch- 
Proska,  and  Etelka  Gerster.  She  resigned  her 
appointment  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1878,  but 
continued  for  some  time  to  reside  and  teach  in 
Vienna,  where  her  services  to  art  have  met  with 
full  recognition.  A  pupil  of  hers  having  created 
9k  furore  at  a  concert,  the  public,  after  applaud- 
ing the  singer,  raised  a  call  for  Mme.  Marchesi, 
who  had  to  appear  and  share  the  honours. 
From  the  Emperor  of  Austria  she  received  the 
Cross  of  Merit  of  the  first  class,  a  distinction 
rarely  accorded  to  ladies  ;  and  she  holds  decora- 
tions and  medals  from  the  King  of  Saxony,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  King  of  Italy.  She  is  & 
member  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  in  Rome,  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Florence.  In  1881  she 
returned  to  Paris,  where  she  has  prepared  many 
of  the  greatest  singers  of  the  younger  generation 
for  the  public  career,  notably  Mme.  Melha. 
She  has  published  a  grand  practical  Method  of 
singing,  and  twenty-four  books  of  vocal  exer- 
cises. Her  reminiscences  were  published  in 
1897,  as  Marchesi  and  Music-,  B.  T.  [Her 
daughter,  Blanche,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedi- 
cated,  was  at  first  trained  as  a  violinist,  but 
from  1881  devoted  herself  to  singing,  and, 
until  her  marriage  with  Baron  A.  Caccamisi, 
assisted  her  mother  in  teaching.  In  1895  she 
appeared  at  Berlin  and  Brussels,  and  on  June 
19,  1896,  gave  a  vocal  recital  in  the  small 
Queen's  Hall,  London.  Since  then  she  has 
lived  in  England  and  has  eigoyed  great  success 
as  a  concert-singer.  She  made  an  operatic  debut 
at  Prague  in  1900  as  Briinnhilde  in  *Die  Wal- 
kiire,'  and  has  occasionally  appeared  on  the  stage 
with  the  Moody-Manners  Company.      a.  c] 

MARCHESI,  Salvatore,  Cavaliere  de 
Castrone,  Marchess  della  Rajata,  husband 
of  Mme.  M.  Marchesi,  a  baritone  singer  and 
teacher,  was  bom  at  Palermo,  Jan.  15, 1822.  His 
family  belonged  to  the  nobility,  and  his  father 
was  four  years  Governor-General  of  Sicily.  In 
1838  he  entered  the  Neapolitan  Guard,  but, 
for  political  reasons,  resigned  his  commission  in 
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1840.  Whilst  studying  law  and  philosophy  at 
Palermo,  he  took  lessons  in  singing  and  com- 
position from  Raimondi ;  and  he  continued  his 
musical  studies  at  Milan,  under  Lamperti  and 
Fontana.  Having  participated  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  1848,  he  was  forced  to 
seek  shelter  in  America,  where  he  made  his 
debut,  as  an  operatic  singer,  in  'Emani/  He 
returned  to  Europe  to  take  instruction  from 
Garcia,  and  settled  in  London,  where,  for 
several  seasons,  he  was  favourably  known  as  a 
concert-singer.  He  married  Mile.  Graumann  in 
1852,  and  with  her  made  numerous  concert 
tours  in  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  ap- 
pearing also  in  opera  ^ith  success,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent  He  has  held  posts 
as  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoires  of 
Vienna  and  Cologne,  and  was  appointed  chamber 
singer  to  the  court  of  Saxe  Weimar,  1862.  From 
the  King  of  Italy  he  has  received  the  orders  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus. 
Signer  Marchesi  is  known  also  as  the  composer 
of  several  German  and  Italian  songs,  and  as  the 
Italian  translator  of  many  French  and  German 
libretti — 'Medea,*  'La  Vestale,'  'Iphigenia,' 
'Tannhauser,'  'Lohengrin,' etc.  He  has  pub- 
lished various  writings  on  music,  and  some 
books  of  vocal  exercises.  B.  T. 

MARCHESINI.  [See  Lucchesixa  and  Mar- 
chesi, LUIGI.] 

MARCHETTI,  Filippo,  was  bom  at  Bolog- 
nola  in  the  province  of  Macerata  on  Feb.  26, 
1831.  The  date  of  his  birth  has  been  incorrectly 
stated  in  several  books  of  reference,  but  the 
publication  of  his  birth  certificate  in  the 
Oazzetta  Mimcale  of  Feb.  6,  1902,  has  set  the 
question  finally  at  rest.  He  showed  no  special 
devotion  to  the  art  of  music  in  his  earliest  years, 
but  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  began  to  study  with 
a  master  named  Bindi,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year 
he  determined  to  make  music  his  profession. 
In  1850  his  parents  sent  him  to  Naples,  where 
he  was  admitted  as  a  paying  student  at  the  Real 
CoUegio  di  San  Pietro  a  Majella.  His  principal 
instnictor  there  was  Carlo  Conti,  with  whom 
he  studied  counterpoint  and  composition.  In 
1854  Marchetti  left  Naples  and  returned  home, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of 
an  opera,  'Gentile  da  Verano,'  the  libretto  of 
which  was  written  by  his  brother  Raffaele. 
This  work  was  produced  at  the  Teatro  Nazionale, 
Turin,  in  February  1856,  with  so  much  success 
that  the  impresario  of  the  theatre  hastened  to 
secure  the  performing  rights  of  a  second  opera, 
*  La  Demente,'  upon  which  Marchetti  was  then 
engaged.  '  La  Demente '  was  produced  at  the 
Teatro  Carignano,  Turin,  on  Nov.  27,  1856, 
and  in  the  following  year  it  was  revived  at  Rome 
and  at  Jesi.  It  was  well  received  at  both  places, 
but  Marchetti  was  still  far  from  having  estab- 
lished his  position  in  the  world  of  music,  and 
he  found  it  impossible  to  persuade  any  impresario 
to  produce  his  next  opera,  '  II  Paria,'  which  in 


fact  has  never  been  performed  or  published. 
Marchetti  fell  back  upon  the  composition  of 
ballads  and  romances,  of  which  he  wrote  many 
at  this  period  of  his  career,  though  even  these 
he  found  much  difficulty  in  recommending  to 
the  good  graces  of  publishers.  Several  years 
passed  in  fruitless  struggles  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
and  the  composer  began  to  despair  of  ever  attain- 
ing the  wished-for  success.  In  the  year  1862 
he  was  recommended  by  his  brother  to  move  his 
quarters  from  Rome  to  Milan,  which  was  the 
real  centre  of  musical  life  in  Italy,  and  where 
opportunities  for  distinction  were  more  fre- 
quently presented  to  struggling  genius.  In 
Milan  Marchetti  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  poet  named  Marcelliano  Marcello,  who 
persuaded  him  to  undertake  the  composition  of 
a  new  version  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  the  libretto 
of  whidh  he  had  himself  arranged  from  Shake- 
speare's tragedy.  Marchetti  hesitated  to  attack 
a  subject  which  had  already  been  treated  by 
Bellini  and  many  other  composers,  and  his 
diffidence  would  probably  have  been. augmented 
had  he  known  that  Gounod  was  at  the  same 
time  hard  at  work  upon  an  opera  founded  upon 
the  same  subject.  Marcello,  however,  succeeded 
in  overcoming  Marchetti's  scruples,  and  the  new 
'  Romeo  e  Giulietta '  was  produced  at  Trieste  on 
Oct.  24,  1865.  Its  success  at  first  was  only 
moderate,  but  when  it  was  revived  two  years 
later  at  the  Teatro  Carcano  at  Milan  it  was  very 
favourably  received,  in  spite  of  the  formid- 
able rivalry  of  Gounod's  'Romeo  et  Juliette,' 
which  was  being  given  at  La  Scala  at  the  same 
time.  With '  Ruy  Bias, '  his  next  work,  which  was 
produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  on  April  3,  1869» 
Marchetti  reached  the  zenith  of  his  achievement. 
'Ruy  Bias,*  written  to  a  libretto  taken  by 
D'Ormeville  from  Victor  Hugo's  drama,  speedily 
became  popular  in  Italy,  and  in  process  of  time 
carried  the  composer's  fame  across  the  Alps. 
It  was  performed  with  no  little  success  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  under  the  management 
of  Mapleson,  on  Nov.  24,  1877,  Mile.  Salla 
appearing  as  the  Queen,  Mile,  de  Belocca  as 
Casilda,  Mme.  Lablache  as  Donna  de  la  Cueva, 
Signer  Fancelli  as  Ruy  Bias,  and  Signer  Galassi 
as  Don  Sallustio.  After  '  Ruy  Bias '  Marchetti 
never  succeeded  in  winning  the  popular  suffrages. 
His  two  remaining  works,  'Gustavo  Wasa' 
(Scala,  Milan,  Feb.  7, 1875),  and  '  Don  Giovanni 
d'  Austria'  (Teatro  Regio,  Turin,  March  11, 
1880),  made  little  impression.  After  1880 
Marchetti  wrote  no  more  for  thb  stage,  but 
devoted  his  energies  entirely  to  teaching.  In 
1881  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Reale 
Accademia  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome,  and  in 
1885  he  undertook  the  onerous  duties  of 
Director  of  the  Liceo  Musicale  in  the  same  city, 
a  post  which  he  held  until  his  death  on  Jan.  18, 
1901.  Marchetti's  fame  as  a  composer  was 
short-lived.  Changes  in  musical  taste  soon 
made  'Ruy  Bias'  seem  old-fashioned,  and  in  his 
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later  works  the  composer  showed  no  power  of 
adapting  his  style  to  the  requirements  of  modem 
aadiences.  He  may  be  described  as  a  typical 
Italian  composer  of  the  second  rank.  In  his 
music  the  influence  of  Verdi  is  not  unnaturally 
supreme,  but  unfortunately  it  is  the  Verdi  of 
earlier  days,  not  the  composer  of  'Aida'  and  the 
Manzoni  Requiem,  who  served  as  Marchetti's 
model.  Marchetti's  capacity  for  sheer  musical 
invention  was  limited  ;  but  in  '  Ruy  Bias, '  his 
most  careful  and  most  meritorious  work,  the 
musicianship  is  often  admirable,  the  orchestra- 
tion effective  without  vulgarity,  while  the  com- 
poser displays  a  commendable  feeling  for 
characterisation,  notably  exemplified  in  the  music 
allotted  to  the  three  female  characters,  n.  a.  s. 
MARCHETTUS  of  Padua,  a  musical  theorist 
of  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century.  Of  his 
life  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was  in  the 
service  of  Rainier,  Prince  of  Monaco,  and  that 
some  of  his  works  were  written  at  Cesena  and 
Verona.  He  was  the  author  of  two  treatises, 
the  Lucidarium  in  arte  musicac  planae  and  the 
Pomerium  artis  musical  TtiensiirabiliSj  both  of 
which  are  printed  in  the  third  volume  of 
Gerbert's  Soriptores,  The  dedications  of  these 
two  books  point  to  their  having  been  completed 
later  than  1309,  though  the  Milan  manuscript 
of  the  Lucidarium  is  said  to  be  dated  1274  and 
the  Vatican  manuscript  of  the  PoTtierium,  1283. 
The  Lucidarium  is  remarkable  for  the  chromati- 
cism employed  and  for  the  division  of  the  whole 
tone  either  into  three -fifths  and  two -fifths 
(diatonic  and  enharmonic  semitones)  or  into 
four -fifths  and  one -fifth  (chromatic  semitone 
and  diesis).  The  Pomerium  is  of  great  interest 
as  marking  the  transition  from  the  Franconian 
system  of  notation,  in  which  the  shortest  musical 
note  admitted  was  the  semibreve,  equal  to  one- 
third  of  a  breve,  to  the  *  ars  nova '  of  Philip  de 
Vitry  and  his  successors,  in  which  the  minim 
and  semiminim  were  differentiated  and  brought 
into  the  scheme  of  perfection  and  imperfection. 
Marchettus  meets  the  growing  need  for  notes 
of  smaller  value  by  reckoning  any  number  of 
semibreves  from  two  to  twelve  to  the  breve, 
and  distinguishes  their  values  by  the  addition 
or  omission  of  tails  above  or  below  :  see  Wolf, 
•Gesehiehte  der  Mensural- Notaiionj  1904,  p.  30. 
He  also  points  out  the  differences  between  Italian 
and  French  notation.  An  epitome  of  tlie 
Pomerium  entitled  Brevis  Compilatio  Magistri 
MarcheUi  Musici  de  Padtia  in  arte  musice 
msnsurate  pro  rudilrus  et  mMerrvis  is  printed  in 
the  third  volume  of  Coussemaker's  Scriptores 
from  a  14th-century  manuscript  at  St.  Die, 
which  also  contains  the  Lucidarium^  the  Ars 
MensuraMlis  Musice  of  Franco,  and  other  musical 
treatises.  F^tis's  manuscript  containing  the 
Lucidarium^  the  Pomerium^  and  the  Brevis 
Compilatio,  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Brussels.  Other  manuscripts  are  at  Florence, 
at  Pisa,  and  in  the  monastery  of  Einsiedeln. 


Marchettus  deserves  credit  for  his  attempt  to 
amplify  the  means  of  musical  expression,  but 
his  system  of  notation  was  too  complex  to 
become  of  practical  utility,  and  was  soon  dis- 
placed by  the  bolder  and  simpler  methods  of 
the  *ars  nova.'  He  suffered  the  penalty  of 
failure,  and  met  with  much  abuse  at  the  hands 
of  some  of  his  successors.  In  1 4 1 0  Prosdocimus 
de  Beldemandis  wrote  an  Ojmsculum  contra 
theoricam  partem  sive  speculativam  Luddarii 
Marcheti  Paiavini,  of  which  there  is  a  manuscript 
copy  at  Bologna.  In  it  he  asserts  that 
Marchettus  was  altogether  ignorant  of  theory, 
and  scoffs  at  his  presumption  in  posing  as  a 
scientific  musician.  Joannes  Carthusiensis  wrote 
that  Marchettus  deserved  a  schoolboy's  whip- 
ping ;  and  in  the  Musices  Opu-sculum  of  Nicolaus 
Burtius  (Bologna,  1487)  the  worst  that  the 
author  can  say  of  his  opponent,  Ramis  de  Pareia, 
is  that  he  'imitated  the  crass  stupidity  and 
fatuity  of  Marchettus.'  J.  F.  R.  8. 

MARCHISIO,  The  Sisters,  both  bom  at 
Turin — Barbara,  Dec.  12,  1834,  Carlotta,  Dec. 
6,  1836 — were  taught  singing  there  by  Luigi 
Fabbrica,  and  both  made  their  debuts  as  Adal- 
gisa,  the  elder  (who  afterwards  became  a  con- 
tralto) at  Vienna  in  1856,  the  younger  at 
Madrid.  They  played  at  Turin  in  1857-58, 
and  made  great  success  there  as  Arsace  and 
Semiramide  ;  also  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  and 
at  the  Paris  Oi^era  on  the  production  of  *  Semi- 
ramis,'  July  9,  1860.  They  first  appeared  in 
England  with  great  success  at  Mr.  Land's 
concerts,  St.  James's  Hall,  Jan.  2  and  4,  1862, 
in  duets  of  Rossini  and  Gabussi,  and  made  a 
concert  tour  through  the  provinces  with  Mr. 
Willert  Beale,  They  also  made  a  success  in 
*  Semiramide'  at  Her  Majesty's,  May  1,  1860, 
on  account  of  their  excellent  duet  singing, 
though  separately  their  voices  were  coarse  and 
harsh,  their  appearance  Insignificant,  and  they 
were  indifferent  actresses.  Carlotta  played  the 
same  season  Isabella  in  '  Robert,'  June  14,  and 
Donna  Anna,  July  9.  They  sang  also  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  twice  at  the  New  Philharmonic, 
at  the  Monday  Popular,  etc.  They  sang  together 
for  some  time  abroad.  Carlotta  married  a 
Viennese  singer,  Eugen  Kuhn  (1836-75),  who 
sang  with  her  in  concerts,  and  at  Her  Majesty's 
in  1862  under  the  name  of  Coselli,  and  who 
afterwards  became  a  pianoforte  manufacturer  at 
Venice.  She  died  at  Turin,  June  28,  1872. 
Barbara,  we  believe,  retired  from  public  life  on 
her  marriage.  a.  c. 

MARiSCHAL,  Charles  Henri,  born  in  Paris, 
Jan.  22,  1842,  worked  at  first  at  solfege  with 
A.  Cheve  and  £.  Batiste,  studied  the  piano 
with  Chollet,  and  harmony  with  B.  Laurent ; 
finally,  at  the  Conservatoire,  studied  the  organ 
with  Benoist,  counterpoint  with  Chauvet,  and 
composition  with  Victor  Masse.  In  1870  he 
obtained  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  with  the 
cantata,    *  Le  jugement   de   Dieu.'      He   was 
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chorus-master* at  the  The&tre  Lyrique  in  1867, 
and  was  appointed  in  1896  inspector  of  musical 
education.  His  first  important  composition  was 
a  sacred  piece,  *  La  Nativity,'  in  1875,  but  he 
afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
theatre,  for  which  he  wrote  the  following : 
'  Les  Amours  de  Catherine '  (one  act,  Op^ra- 
Comique,  1876);  *La  Taveme  des  Trabans' 
(three  acts,  gained  the  Prix  Monbinne  in  1876, 
produced  Op^ra  -  Comique,  1881);  *L']6toile' 
(one  act,  1881)  ;  *  D^idamie'  (two  acts.  Opera, 
1893);  *  Calendar  (four  acts,  Rouen.   1894); 

*  Ping-Sin '  (1895)  ;  *  Daphnis  et  Chloe '  (three 
acts,  The&tre  Lyrique,  1899)  ;  incidental  music 
for  *LAmi  Fritz'  (Com^die  Fran9aise,  1876), 

*  Les  Rantzau,'  '  Smilis,'  *  Crime  et  Chatiment,' 
etc.  For  the  concert-room  he  has  written  *  Les 
Vivants  et  les  Morta,*  for  vocal  quartet  with 
orchestra  (1886)  ;  *  Le  Miracle  de  Naim,'  sacred 
drama  (1887)  ;  *  Esquisses  v^nitiennea  *  (1894), 
and  *Antar'  (1897),  both  for  orchestra.  He 
has  also  published  many  choral  and  instru- 
mental compositions.  o.  F. 

MARENZIO,  LucA.  The  oldest  account  we 
can  find  of  this  great  Italian  composer  is  given 
by  0.  Rossi,  1  in  1 620.  It  tells  us  of  Marenzio's 
birth  at  Coccaglia,  a  small  town  on  the  road 
between  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  of  the  pastoral 
beauty  of  his  early  surroundings,  and  the  effect 
they  may  have  had  in  forming  the  taste  of  the 
future  madrigal  composer,  of  the  patronage 
accorded  him  by  great  princes,  of  his  valuable 
post  at  the  court  of  Poland,  worth  1000  scudi 
a  year,  of  the  delicate  health  which  made  his 
return  to  a  more  genial  climate  necessary,  of  the 
kind  treatment  he  received  from  Cardinal  Cintio 
Aldobrandino  at  Rome,  of  his  early  death  in 
that  city,  and  burial  at  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina. 
The  same  author  gives  an  account  of  Giovanni 
Contini,  organist^  of  the  cathedral  at  Brescia, 
and  later  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
under  whose  direction  Marenzio  completed  his 
studies,  having  for  his  fellow-pupil  Lelio  Ber- 
tani,2  who  afterwards  served  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara  for  1500  scudi  a  year,  and  was  even 
asked  to  become  the  Emperor's  chapel-master. 

Donato  Calvi,  writing  m  1664,^  anxious  to 
claim  Marenzio  as  a  native  of  Bergamo,  traces 
his  descent  from  the  noble  family  of  Marenzi, 
and  finds  in  their  pedigree  a  Luca  Marenzo.  He 
adds  further  details  to  Rossi's  account,  how  the 
King  of  Poland  knighted  the  composer  on  his 
departure,  how  warmly  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
court  of  Rome  on  his  return,  how  Cardinal  C. 
Aldobrandino  behaved  like  a  servant  rather  than 
a  patron  to  him.  "We  also  learn  that  he  died 
August  22,  1599,  being  then  a  singer  in  the 
Papal  chapel,  and  that  there  was  a  grand 
musical  service  at  his  funeral. 

In  the  next  account  Brescia  again  puts  in  a 

1  Elogt  BUtorici  di  Bretciani  muttri  di  OtUvIo  RomI.  (Brewia. 
Fontana.  1920.)  9  For  list  of  vorks  Me  the  quelltn-Lexikon. 

>  8o»na  JMttrarIa  de  gli  tcHttori  Bergama*d%i.  Donato  Calvi. 
j  Bergamo.  1064.) 


claim,  and  Leonardo  Cozzando^  asserts  that 
Marenzio  was  bom  at  Cocaglio,  that  his  parents 
were  poor,  and  that  the  whole  expense  of  his 
living  and  education  was  defrayed  by  Andrea 
Maaetto,  the  village  priest.  To  Cozzando  we 
are  also  indebted  for  a  special  article  on 
Marenzio's  great  merits  as  a  singer,  and  after 
reading  of  him  under  the  head  of  Brescian  com- 
posers, we  find  him  further  mentioned  under 
*Cantori.'6 

A  fourth  account,  quite  independent  of  these, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  of  all,  is  that  given  by 
Henry  Peachara,  published  in  1622.<»  Of  the 
composers  of  his  time,  Byrd  is  his  favourite, 
Victoria  and  Lassus  coming  next.  Then  of 
Marenzio  he  says  : — 

For  delicious  Aire  and  sweete  Invention  in  Madri- 
gals, Luea  Marenzio  excelleth  all  other  whosoever, 
having  published  more  Sets  than  any  Authour  else  who- 
soever :  and  to  say  truth,  hath  not  an  ill  Song,  though 
sometime  an  oversight  (which  might  be  the  Printer's 
fault)  of  two  eights  otA/Is  escape  him  ;  as  betweene  the 
Tenor  and  Base  in  the  last  close,  of,  /  must  depart  aU  hap- 
lease  :  ending  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Dittie  most 
artificially,  with  a  Minim  rest.  His  first,  second,  and 
third  parts  of  Thyrais^  Veggo  dolce  mio  ben  du  fee  hoggi 
mio  Sole  Cantava^  or  sweete  singing  AmaryUiSfT  a.re  Songs, 
the  Muses  themselves  might  not  have  beene  ashamed 
to  have  bad  composed.  Of  stature  and  complexion,  hee 
was  a  little  and  blacke  man  :  he  was  Organist  in  the 
Popes  Chappell  at  Rome  a  good  while,  afterward  hee 
went  into  Poland,  being  in  displeasure  with  the  Pope  for 
overmuch  familiaritie  with  a  kinswoman  of  his  (whom 
the  Queene  of  Poland,  sent  for  by  Luca  Marenzio  after- 
ward, she  being  one  of  the  rarest  women  in  Europe,  for 
her  voyce  and  the  Lute :)  but  returning,  he  found  the 
affection  of  the  Pope  so  estranged  from  him,  that  here- 
upon hee  tooke  a  conceipt  and  died. 

The  above  accounts  agree  in  all  important 
points,  and  even  the  descent  from  a  noble  Berga- 
mese  family  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  ^mrents' 
poverty  and  their  residence  at  Coccaglia.  Maren  - 
zio  certainly  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  in 
1599,  and  we  may,  therefore,  place  his  birth  about 
1560,  though  not  later,  for  he  began  to  publish  in 
1581.  On  the  10th  of  April  in  that  year  he 
was  in  Venice,  dedicating  his  first  book  of  madri- 
gals («  6)  to  Alfonso  d'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
He  was  in  Rome,  Dec.  1,  1582,^  on  April  24,» 
and  Dec.  15,^^  1584,  was  chapel-master  to  the 
Cardinal  d'Este  in  the  same  year,^^  and  was  still 
in  the  same  city  on  July  15,  1585.'* 

"VVe  do  not  think  he  went  to  Poland  just  yet, 
but  we  have  no  more  publications  for  some  years. 
Marenzio  probably  received  his  appointment 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Sigismund  III.  (1 587), 

(BrMda,  RizsardI, 
Leo- 


*  Idbreria  Bretetana.    Leonardo  Conuido. 
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3  Vaao  e  eurtoBo  riitnUo,  etc.,  delF  Bittoria  Bre$ciana. 
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and  is  said  to  have  kept  it  for  two  yean,  either 
from  1688  to  1590,  or  from  1591  to  1593. 

He  was  back  in  Rome  in  1595,  writing  to 
Dowland,  July  13,^  and  to  Don  Diego  de 
Campo,  Oct  20,'  and  in  the  same  year  is  said 
to  have  been  appointed  to  the  Papal  chapel.^  It 
was  now  that  he  lived  on  such  familiar  terms 
with  Cardinal  Aldobrandino,  the  Pope's  nephew, 
and  taking  this  into  account  Peacham's  tale  may 
have  some  truth  in  it,  and  Marenzio  may  have 
fallen  in  love  with  a  lady  belonging  to  his 
patron's  family.  If,  however,  he  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  as  is  suggested,  it  must  have 
been  caused  simply  by  the  Pope's  refusal  to 
allow  a  marriage. 

Marenzio's  principal  works  are  : — 9  books  of 
madrigals  (a  5),  6  books  (a  6),  each  book  con- 
taining from  13  to  20  nos.,  and  1  book  (a  4)  con- 
taining 21  nos.  ;  5  books  of  *  Villanelle  e  Arie 
alia  Napolitana,'  containing  113  nos.  (a  3)  and 
1  (a  4) ;  2  books  of  four-part  motets,  many  of 
which  have  been  printed  in  modem  notation  by 
Proske  ;  *  1  mass  (a  8),  and  many  other  pieces 
for  church  use.  [See  the  list  in  the  Qudlen- 
Lexikon,]  The  first  five  books  of  madrigals 
a  5  were  printed  *  in  uno  corpo  ridotto,'  in  1593, 
and  a  similar  edition  of  those  a  6  in  1594. 
These  books,  containing  78  and  76  pieces 
respectively,  are  both  in  the  British  Museum. 
Marenzio's  works  were  introduced  into  England 
in  1588,  in  the  collection  entitled  'Musica 
Transalpina'  (1588);  and  two  years  after- 
wards a  similar  book  was  printed,  to  which  he 
contributed  23  out  of  28  numbers.^  His 
reputation  here  was  soon  established,  for  in 
1595  John  Dowland,  the  lutenist,  *not  being 
able  to  dissemble  the  great  content  he  had 
found  in  the  profered  amity  of  the  most  famous 
Luca  Marenzio,'  thought  the  mere  advertise- 
ment of  their  correspondence  would  add  to  the 
chance  of  his  own  works  being  well  received. 
Bumey  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
madrigal  style  was  brought  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  by  Marenzio's  superior 
genius,  and  that  the  publication  of  the  '  Musica 
Transalpina'  gave  birth  to  that  passion  for 
madrigals  which  became  so  prevalent  among  us 
when  our  own  composers  so  happily  contributed 
to  gratify  it.® 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Luca  Marenzio  be- 
came bound  up  in  our  own  musical  history,  and 
few  foreign  musicians  of  the  16th  century  have 
been  kept  so  constantly  before  the  English  public. 
The  Madrigal  Society  became  a  home  for  his 
works  more  than  150  years  ago,  and  they  are 
continually  sung  by  much  younger  societies, 
*  To  guard  faithfully  and  lovingly  the  beautiful 

I  '  lit  books  of  Song!  or  Ayras  of  4  parta  by  John  DowLmd.' 

(Short.  Bred  St.  Hill.  1907.) 
3  •  Di  L.  H.  11 7mo  lib.  dl  Madr.  a  B.'    (Veuatla.  Gardano.  IMS.) 
9  We  cannot  find  any  old  aothoiity  for  the  dat«  of  appointment, 
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>  'let  part  of  Italian  Madrifale  Bncliehed.'  etc.    Publiahed  by 

Thomae  Wataon  (ISMf. 
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things,  and  to  reverence  the  great  masters,  of 
olden  times,  is  quite  a  part  of  the  English 
character,  and  one  of  its  most  beautiful 
traits.' 7  J.  R.  8.-B. 

MARESCHALL,  Saaixtel,  bom  at  Toumay, 
in  May  1554,  was  town  and  university  organist 
at  Basle  from  1577  to  his  death  some  time  after 
1640.  In  1606  he  published  at  Basle  a  choral- 
buch  for  four  voices,  containing  Lobwasser's 
German  versified  translation  of  the  Psalter  with 
the  original  French  tunes  as  in  Goudimel,  the 
melody,  however,  in  the  soprano,  also  some 
additional  German  hymns  and  tunes.  Some 
of  his  settings  are  given  in  Winterfeld  and 
Schbberlein.  In  MS.  there  exist  a  large 
number  of  his  organ  arrangements  of  some  of 
these  French  psalm  tunes,  and  other  French  and 
Gorman  songs.     See  QueUen-LexUcon,     J.  B.  M. 

MARGHERITA.  [See  Epine,  vol.  i.  p.  784.] 

MARIA  ANTONIA  WALPURGA  (or  WAL- 
PURGIS),  electress  of  Saxony,  daughter  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  afterwards  the  Emjieror 
Charles  VII.  bom  July  18,  1724,  at  Munich, 
learnt  music  from  Giovanni  Ferrandini,  Porix)ra, 
and  finally  Hasse.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Arcadian  Academy  in  Rome,  and  the  initials 
of  her  academical  name,  *  Emelinda  Talia 
Pastorella  Arcada'  were  used  by  her  to  sign 
her  compositions.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  two  operas,  *I1  trionfo  della  fedeltii,' 
performed  at  Potsdam  in  1753  before  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  furnished  with  additional  numbers 
by  him,  Hasse,  Graun,  and  Benda ;  and  'Talestri 
Regina  dell'  Amazone,'  performed  in  1763. 
Both  were  published  by  Breitkopf  k  Hartel, 
the  former  in  1756  being  one  of  the  first 
printed  with  their  newly  invented  types,  and 
the  latter  appearing  in  1765.  The  electress 
died  at  Dresden,  April  23,  1780.  (Quellen- 
Lexikon.)  See  also  the  MoncUshefte  filr  Muaik- 
gesch.  vol.  xi.  p.  167.  M. 

MARIA  DI  ROHAN.  Opera  in  three  acts  ; 
music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at  Vienna, 
June  5,  1843;  at  the  Th^tre  Italien,  Paris, 
Nov.  20,  1843,  and  in  London,  Covent  Garden, 
May  8,  1847.  o. 

MARIANI,  Angelo,  bom  at  Ravenna,  Oct. 
11,  1822,  began  to  study  the  violin  when  quite 
young,  under  Pietro  Casolini ;  later  on  he  had 
instruction  in  harmony  and  composition  from 
a  monk  named  Levrini,  of  Rimini,  who  was  a 
celebrated  contrapuntist.  He  was  still  in  his 
teens  when  he  left  home  to  see  the  world,  and 
for  a  certain  time  he  continued  to  appear,  as  a 
soloist  in  concerts  and  as  a  first  violin  player  in 
orchestras.  He  was  at  the  Liceo  Filarmonico 
at  Bologna,  where  he  had  instraction  from 
Rossini.  It  was  in  1844,  at  Messina,  that  he 
assumed  the  baton, — which  after  all  was  only 
the  bow  of  his  violin,  for  at  that  time  the 
conductor  of  an  Italian  orchestra  was  named 
Ptimo  Viclino  direitore  ddV  orchestra, 

f  AmbroB.  Otaehicktt  der  Murik.  ill.  480. 
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After  Beveral  engagements  in  different  theatres 
in  Italy,  Mariani  was  appointed,  in  1847,  con- 
ductor of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Copenhagen. 
While  there  he  wrote  a  Requiem  Mass  for  the 
funeral  of  Christian  YIII.  At  the  beginning 
of  1848  he  left  Denmark  and  went  to  Italy  to 
fight  in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers  for  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  he  was  called  to  Constantinople,  where  his 
ability  won  him  the  admiration  of  the  Sultan, 
who  made  him  many  valuable  presents ;  and 
Mariani,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  composed  a 
hymn  which  he  dedicated  to  him.  In  Con- 
stantinople also  he  wrote  two  grand  cantatas, 
'La  Fidanzata  del  guerriero'  and  '61i  Esuli,' 
both  works  reflecting  the  aspirations  and  attempts' 
of  the  Italian  movement.  He  returned  to  Italy 
in  1852,  landing  at  Genoa,  where  he  was  at  once 
invited  to  be  the  conductor  of  the  Carlo  Felice. 
In  a  short  time  he  reorganised  that  orchestra 
so  as  to  make  it  the  first  in  Italy.  His  fame 
soon  filled  the  country  and  spread  abroad  ;  he 
had  offers  of  engagements  from  London,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Paris,  but  he  would  never  accept 
them  ;  he  had  fixed  his  headquarters  in  Genoa, 
and  only  absented  himself  for  short  periods  at 
a  time,  to  conduct  at  Bologna,  at  Venice,  and 
other  important  Italian  towns.  Mariani  exer- 
cised an  extraordinary  personal  fascination  on 
all  those  who  were  under  his  direction.  He 
was  esteemed  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
For  him,  no  matter  the  name  of  the  composer, 
the  music  he  conducted  at  the  moment  was 
always  the  most  beautiful,  and  he  threw  him- 
self into  it  with  all  his  soul.  Great  masters  as 
well  as  young  composers  were  happy  to  receive 
his  advice,  and  he  gave  it  in  the  interest  of 
art  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  work.  At 
rehearsal  nothing  escaped  him  in  the  orchestra 
or  on  the  stage. 

In  1864  Mariani  was  the  director  of  the 
grand  fetes  celebrated  at  Pesaro  in  honour  of 
Rossini,  and  was  himself  greeted  enthusiastically 
by  the  public,  which  was  in  great  part  composed 
of  the  most  eminent  musicians  of  the  world. 
On  Nov.  1,  1871,  he  introduced  *  Lohengrin'  at 
the  Comunale  of  Bologna,  and,  thanks  to  his 
efforts,  the  opera  was  such  a  success  that  it  was 
performed  through  the  season  several  times  a 
week — and  he  had  only  nine  orchestral  rehearsals 
for  it !  On  this  occasion  Richard  Wagner  sent 
him  a  large  photograph  of  himself,  under  which 
he  wrote  JEwiva  Mariani, 

A  cruel  illness  terminated  the  life  of  this  great 
musician  on  Oct.  13,  1873,  at  Genoa,  the  town 
which  had  seen  the  first  dawn  of  his  world-wide 
celebrity.  The  day  of  Mariani's  funeral  was  a 
day  of  mourning  for  the  whole  of  Genoa.  His 
body  was  transported  to  Ravenna  at  the  request 
of  the  latter  city.  The  Genoese  municipality 
ordered  a  bust  of  him  to  be  placed  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Carlo  Felice ;  all  the  letters 
written  to  him  by  the  leading  composers  and 


literary  men  of  the  day  to  be  preserved  in  the 
town  library  ;  the  portrait  sent  by  Wagner 
hung  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Palazzo  Civico  ; 
and  his  last  baton  placed  by  the  side  of  Paganini's 
violin  in  the  civic  museum. 

Besides  the  works  already  named,  and  other 
orchestral  pieces,  he  published  several  collections 
of  songs,  all  of  which  are  charmingly  melodious  : 
— *Rimembranze  del  Bosforo,'  *I1  Trovatore 
nella  Liguria,'   'Liete   e   tristi  rimembranze,' 

*  Otto  pezzi  vocali,'  '  Nuovo  Album  vocale.' 

Mariani  was  the  prince  of  Italian  conductors  ; 
out  of  Italy  he  might  have  found  his  equal, 
but  not  his  superior.  f.  rz. 

MARIMBA,  THE,  a  curious  instrument  (said 
to  possess  great  musical  capabilities)  in  use  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Mexico.  In  type  it  is  of 
the  wooden  harmonica  species,  but  is  much 
larger,  of  more  extended  range,  and  has  a 
sound-box  to  each  note.  Its  compass  is  five 
octaves  extending  upwards  from  A.  A  large 
table-like  frame,  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  on 
legs  supports  a  graduated  series  of  strips  of 
hard  and  well-seasoned  wood.  Below  each  of 
these  is  fixed  an  oblong  cedar  box  equally 
graduated  in  size.  The  box,  which  serves  as  a 
resonator,  is  entirely  closed  except  at  the  top, 
but  has  a  small  hole  covered  with  thin  bladder 
at  the  lower  end.  The  wooden  note  being 
struck  with  a  drumstick  has  its  vibrations  in- 
creased by  the  resonator  with  the  addition  of  a 
peculiar  buzzing  sound.  The  instrument,  which 
also  bears  another  name,  '  Zapotecano,'  is  to  be 
played  by  four  performers,  each  armed  with  a 
pair  of  drumsticks  varying  in  size  and  weight, 
the  heads  generally  of  soft  crude  indiarubber. 
A  description,  with  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs, is  to  be  seen  in  the  Musical  Times  for 
May  1901. 

The  marimba  is  also  known  in  Africa,  where 
it  is  formed  in  a  similar,  but  rather  more 
primitive  fashion,  gourds  taking  the  place  of 
the  wooden  sound -boxes.  F.  K. 

MARIMON,  Makib,  bom  about  1886  in 
Paris  {Grande  Encydopidie\  was  taught  singing 
by  Duprez,  and  made  her  d^but  at  the  Lyrique 
as  Hel^ne  on  the  production  of  Semet's  'De- 
moiselle d'Honneur,'  Dec.  30,  1867  ;  as  Zora  in 

*  La  Perle  du  Br^sil,*  and  Fatima  in  *  Abu 
Hassan,'  May  11,  1869.  She  next  played  at 
the  Opera-Comique,  Catarina  in  '  Les  Diamans 
de  la  Couronne,'  July  30,  1860  ;  Maima  in 
Offenbach's  unsuccessful  *Barkouf,'  Dec.  24, 
1860  ;  Zerline  in  *  La  Sirfene '  with  Roger,  Nov. 
4,  1861,  and  Gimlda  in  1862.  She  retui-ned  to 
the  Lyrique,  and  afterwards  played  at  Brussels. 
On  her  return  to  Paris  in  1869  she  made  a  very 
great  success  at  the  Ath^n^e  in  French  versions 
of  Ricci's  *Follia  a  Roma'  and  *Crispino,'  and 
Verdi's  'Masnadieri, '  Feb.  3,  1870.  She  played 
at  Drury  Lane  in  Italian  in  1871-72,  and  at 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year, 
Amina,  wherein  she  made  her  debut ;  May  4, 
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1871,  Maria  ('  La  Figlia '),  Roaina,  Norina,  and 
Astrifiammante.  She  made  at  first  a  great 
success  solely  on  account  of  her  beautiful  voice, 
her  brilliant  execution  and  certainty  of  in- 
tonation. She  did  not  maintain  the  hopes 
excited  at  her  debut,  since  it  was  discovered 
that  she  was  a  very  mechanical  actress,  and 
totally  devoid  of  charm.  The  only  part  she 
really  played  well  was  Maria.  Nevertheless 
she  became  a  very  useful  singer  at  Covent 
Garden,  1874-77,  in  all  the  above  parts,  Donna 
Elvira,  Margaret  of  Valois,  etc.  ;  at  Her 
Majesty's  in  1878  and  1880,  in  Dinorah,  etc. ; 
at  the  Lyceum  in  1881.  She  sang  with  success 
in  the  English  provinces,  Holland,  Russia, 
America,  and  elsewhere.  She  reappeared  in 
Paris  at  the  Lyriqueas  Giralda,  Oct.  21,  1876  ; 
as  Suzanne  in  Gautier's  unsuccessful  '  La  Cl^ 
d'Or,'  Sept  14,  1877,  and  Martha,  and  at  the 
Italian  Opera  in  the  last  part  Jan.  3,1884.  Soon 
afterwards  she  retired  and  settled  in  Paris  as  a 
teacher  of  singing,  where  she  now  resides.  A.  c. 
MARINI,  B I  AGIO,  born  at  Brescia,  was 
employed  as  a  violinist  in  Venice  in  1617,  was 
director  of  the  music  at  Saut'  Eufemia  in  Brescia 
in  1620  ;  in  1622  he  entered  the  service  of 
Ferdinand  Gonzaga  at  Parma,  and  in  1626  was 
maestro  della  musica  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
He  was  at  Diisseldorf  about  1640,  and  in  1653 
was  maestro  to  the  Accademia  della  Morte  at 
Ferrara,  and  in  the  following  year  to  Santa 
Maria  della  Scala  at  Milan.  He  is  said  by 
F^tis  to  have  died  at  Padua,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Occulti ;  the 
date  of  his  death  is  given  in  Cozzando's  Libreria 
Bresciana  as  1660.  He  was  the  earliest  of 
those  Italian  violinists  who  wrote  music,  and 
his  works  are  considered  as  being  among  the 
earliest  concerted  instrumental  compositions  in 
existence.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most 
important : — 

Op. 

1.  AiTotti  muticall.  . .  .  Sjmfonlo,  Canson.  Sonata.  Balletti,  Arte, 

Bnindl,  Ga^ltarde  e  Corenti,  a  1,  2,  S  (for  TioUna,  oornoU,  and 
other  aorta  of  liiitraiuents).    VcniM.  1617. 

2.  Madrigale  et  Symfonte.  a  1,  2.  S.  4.  5.    Venice.  1618. 

3.  Arte,  Madrigall  et  Corentl.  a  1.  2.  S.    Venice,  1620.     (Th«M  two 

booka  contain  vocal  aa  well  aa  inatnimental  pieoea.) 
B.  Seheni  e  Canxonette  a  1  e  2  voci.     Parma,  1622. 

6.  Le  lAgrlme  d'  Brininia  in  atile  rvcitatlvo.    Parma.  1623. 

7.  Canto  per  1«  moaiche  di  camera  coueerti,  a  4-6  tocI.  ed  Inatro- 

menti.     Venice,  16.34. 
a  Sonata  Symphonie  Canioni  Paaa'  emeni,  Balettl,  Corentl,  Gagll- 

arde,  e  Ritornelli  a  1-6  Toci,  per  ognl  aorta  d'  inatramenti  .  .  . 

con  altro  carloae  e  modeme  Inventloni.    Venlco,  1626. 
9.  Madrtgalettl,  a  1-4  vocl.    Venice^  163S.    (The  only  known  oopias 

of  thia  and  of  7  are  in  the  Chrlat  Church  Library,  Oxford.) 
13.  Compoaitlonl  varla  per  moaica  dl  camera,  a  2-5  tocI.    Venice, 

1641. 

15.  Corona  melodiea  ex  direraia  aaeraa  mnaicaa  floribua  oondnnata, 

2-6  TOO.  ao  Inatnimentia.    Antwerp,  1644. 

16.  Concerto  teno  dello  moaiche  da  camera  a  3-6  e  plft  vooi.    Milan, 

1648. 
18.  Salmi  per  totti  le  aolannltji  deir  anno .  .  .ad.l<3Toel.    Vanioe, 
1653. 

20.  Veaprl  par  tatta  le  featiritA  deU'  anno,  a  4  voci.    Venice.  1654. 

21.  lAcrime  di  Davide  aparae  nel  Miaarere  concartato  In  diTcni 

modi  a  2-4  a  piA  Toci.    Venice,  1655. 

22.  Per  ogni  aorta  d'  iatromanto  muaioale  diverai  generl  di  Sonata 

da  chlaaa  a  da  camera,  a  2^    Venice.  1655. 

{Quellen-Lexikon,  etc.)  M. 

MARINO  FALIERO.  Opera  seria,  in  two 
acts ;  music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at  the 
The&tre  Italien,  in  1835  ;  in  London,  King's 
Theatre,  May  14,  1835.  o. 


MARIO,  Oavalikee  di  CANDIA,  the 
greatest  operatic  tenor  of  his  generation,  was  of 
an  old  and  noble  family.  [Authorities  differ  as 
to  the  place  and  date  of  birth,  but  while  Cagliari 
is  generally  accepted  for  the  former  (as  against 
Genoa  and  Turin),  the  latter  must  be  considered 
unsettled  as  yet.  The  earliest  date,  1808,  is 
supported  in  Riemann's  Lexikon ;  the  latest, 
1812,  appeared  in  the  original  edition  of  this 
work  ;  and  as  Baker's  Biog,  Did.  o/Afusicians  is 
the  only  book  that  gives  the  day,  Oct.  17,  the 
year  there  given,  1810,  seems  likely  to  be  correct.] 
His  father  had  been  a  general  in  the  Piedmon- 
tese  army  ;  and  he  himself  [after  ten  years  in 
the  Turin  Military  Academy]  was  an  officer  in 
the  Piedmontese  Guard,  when  he  first  came  to 
Paris  in  1836,  and  immediately  became  a  great 
favourite  in  society.  Never  was  youth  more 
richly  gifted  for  the  operatic  stage ;  beauty  of 
voice,  face,  and  figure,  with  the  most  winning 
grace  of  Italian  manner,  were  all  his.  But  he 
was  then  only  an  amateur,  and  as  yet  all  unfitted 
for  public  singing,  which  his  friends  constantly 
suggested  to  him,  even  if  he  could  reconcile  his 
pride  with  the  taking  of  such  a  step.  Tempted 
as  he  was  by  the  offers  made  to  him  by  Du- 
ponchel,  the  director  of  the  Opera, — which  are 
said  to  have  reached  the  sum  of  frs.  1600  a 
month,  a  large  sum  for  a  beginning, — and 
pressed  by  the  embarrassments  created  by  ex- 
pensive tastes,  he  still  hesitated  to  sign  his 
father's  name  to  such  a  contract ;  but  was 
finally  persuaded  to  do  so  at  the  house  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Merlin,  where  he  was  dining  one 
evening  with  Prince  Belgiojoso  and  other  well- 
known  amateurs ;  and  he  compromised  the 
matter  iiith  his  family  pride  by  signing  only  the 
Christian  name,  under  which  he  became  after- 
wards so  famous, — Mario. 

He  is  said  to  have  spent  some  time  in  study, 
directed  by  the  advice  of  Michelet,  Ponchard, 
and  the  great  singing-master,  Bordogni ;  but  it 
cannot  have  been  very  long  nor  the  study  very 
deep,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  very 
incomplete  singer  when  he  made  his  first  ap{)ear- 
ance.  This  was  on  Nov.  30,  1838,  in  the  r61e 
of  'Robert  le  Diable.'  Notwithstanding  his 
lack  of  preparation  and  want  of  habit  of  the 
stage,  his  success  was  assured  from  the  first 
moment  when  his  delicious  voice  and  graceful 
figure  were  first  presented  to  the  French  public. 
Mario  remained  at  the  Academie  during  that 
year,  but  in  1840  he  passed  to  the  Italian 
Opera,  for  which  his  native  tongue  and  manner 
better  fitted  him. 

In  the  meantime,  he  had  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  London,  where  he  continued  to  sing 
through  many  years  of  along  and  brilliant  career. 
His  dJbut  here  was  in  *  Lucrezia  Borgia, '  June  6, 
1839  :  but,  as  a  critic  of  the  time  observed,  '  the 
vocal  command  which  he  afterwards  gained  was 
unthought  of ;  his  acting  did  not  then  get  beyond 
that  of  a  southern  man  with  a  strong  feeling  for 
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the  stage.  But  physical  beauty  and  geniality, 
such  as  have  been  bestowed  on  few,  a  certain 
artistic  taste,  a  certain  distinction, — not  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  gentle  birth,  but  some- 
times associated  with  it, — made  it  clear,  from 
Signer  Mario's  first  hour  of  stage -life,  that  a 
course  of  no  common  order  of  fascination  was 
begun.* 

Mario  sang,  after  this,  in  each  season  at  Paris 
and  in  London,  improving  steadily  both  in  acting 
and  singing,  though  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  *  create  ' 
but  few  new  characters, — scarcely  another  beside 
that  of  the  *  walking  lover '  in  *  Don  Pasquale,* 
a  part  which  consisted  of  little  more  than  the 
singing  of  the  serenade  *  Com*  h  gen  til. '  In  other 
parts  he  only  followed  his  predecessors,  though 
\vith  a  grace  and  charm  which  were  peculiar  to 
him,  and  which  may  possibly  remain  for  ever 
unequalled.  *  It  was  not,'  says  the  same  critic 
quoted  above  (Mr.  Chorley),  *  till  the  season  of 
1846  that  he  took  the  place  of  which  no  wear 
and  tear  of  time  had  been  able  to  deprive  him.' 
He  had  then  played  Almaviva,  Gennaro,  Raoul, 
and  had  sho^vn  himself  undoubtedly  the  most 
perfect  stage-lover  ever  seen,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  other  qualities  or  defects.  His  singing 
in  the  duet  of  the  fourth  Act  of  the  *  Ugonotti,' 
raised  him  again  above  this ;  and  in  '  La 
Favorita  '  he  achieved,  perhaps,  his  highest  point 
of  attainment  as  a  dramatic  singer. 

Like  Garcia  and  Kourrit,  Mario  attempted 
'  Don  Giovanni, '  and  with  similarly  small  success. 
The  violence  done  to  Mozart's  music  partly 
accounts  for  the  failure  of  tenors  to  appropriate 
this  great  character  ;  Mario  was  unfitted  for  it 
by  nature.  The  reckless  profligate  found  no 
counterpart  in  the  easy  grace  of  his  love- 
making  ;  he  was  too  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  realise  for  them  the  idea  of  the  *  Disso- 
lute Punito.' 

As  a  singer  of  '  romances '  Mario  has  never 
been  surpassed.  The  native  elegance  of  his 
demeanour  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  vocal 
success  in  the  drawing-room  ;  for  refinements 
of  accent  and  pronunciation  create  effects  there 
which  would  be  inappreciable  in  the  larger  space 
of  a  theatre.  Mario  was  not  often  heard  in 
oratorio,  but  he  sang  *  Then  shall  the  righteous,' 
in  *  Elijah,'  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1849, 
and  *If  with  all  your  hearts,'  in  the  same  oratorio, 
at  Hereford,  in  1 856.  For  the  stage  he  was  bom, 
and  to  the  stage  he  remained  faithful  during  his 
artistic  life.  To  the  brilliance  of  his  success  in 
opera  he  brought  one  great  helping  quality,  the 
eye  for  colour  and  all  the  important  details  of 
costume.  His  figure  on  the  stage  looked  as  if  it 
had  stepped  out  of  the  canvas  of  Titian,  Veronese, 
or  Tintoretto.  Never  was  an  actor  more  har- 
moniously and  beautifully  dressed  for  the 
characters  he  impersonated, — no  mean  advan- 
tage, and  no  slight  indication  of  the  complete 
artistic  temperament. 

For  five -and -twenty  years  Mario  remained 


before  the  public  of  Paris,  London,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  constantly  associated  with  Mme. 
Grisi.  In  the  earlier  years  (1843-46)  of  that 
brilliant  quarter  of  a  century,  he  took  the  place 
of  Rubini  in  the  famous  quartet,  with  Tam- 
burini  and  Lablache ;  this,  however,  did  not 
last  long  ;  and  he  soon  remained  alone  with  the 
sole  remaining  star  of  the  original  constellation, 
Mme.  Grisi.  To  this  gifted  prima  donna  Mario 
was  united,  after  the  dissolution  of  her  former 
marriage  ;  and  by  her  he  had  three  daughters. 
He  left  the  stage  in  1867,  and  retired  to  Paris, 
and  then  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  Dec.  11, 1883. 
About  1880  it  became  known  that  he  was  in 
reduced  circumstances,  and  his  friends  got  up  a 
concert  in  London  for  his  benefit.  J.  M. 

MARIONETTE -THEATRE,  a  small  stage 
on  which  puppets,  moved  by  wires  and  strings, 
act  operas,  plays,  and  ballets,  the  songs  or  dia- 
logue being  sung  or  spoken  behind  the  scenes. 
The  repertoires  included  both  serious  and  comic 
pieces,  but  mock-heroic  and  satii-ic  dramas  were 
the  most  effective.  Puppet-plays,^  in  England 
and  Italy  called  'fantoccini,'  oiice  popular  with 
all  classes,  go  back  as  far  as  the  15  th  century. 
From  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
Punch  was  so  popular  as  to  inspire  Addison 
with  a  Latin  poem,  *Machinae  gesticulantes.' 
In  1 71 3  a  certain  Powell  erected  a  Punch  theatre 
under  the  arcade  of  Covent  Garden,  w^here  pieces 
founded  on  nursery  rhymes,  such  as  the  *  Babes 
in  the  Wood,'  *  Robin  Hood,'  and  'Mother 
Goose,'  were  performed  ;  later  on  they  even 
reached  Shakespeare  and  opera.  About  the  same 
period  Marionette-theatres  were  erected  in  the 
open  spaces  at  Vienna,  and  these  have  reappeared 
from  time  to  time  ever  since.*  Prince  Esterhazy, 
at  his  summer  residence,  Esterhaz,  had  a  fantas- 
tically decorated  grotto  for  his  puppet-plays, 
with  a  staff  of  skilled  machinists,  scene-painters, 
play -Wrights,  and  above  all  a  composer,  his 
capellmeister  Haydn,  whose  love  of  humour 
bund  ample  scope  in  these  performances.  His 
opera  *  Philemon  und  Baucis '  so  delighted  the 
Empress  Maria  Teresa,  that  by  her  desire  Prince 
Esterhazy  had  the  whole  apparatus  sent  to 
Vienna  for  the  anmsement  of  the  Court.  In 
London,  fantoccini  were  playing  between  the 
years  1770  and  1780  at  Hickford's  large  Rooms 
in  Panton  Street,  Haymarket,  Marylebone 
Gardens,  and  in  Piccadilly.  In  Nov.  1791 
Haydn  was  present  at  one  of  these  performances' 
in  the  elegant  little  theatre  called  Vari^t^ 
Amusantes,  belonging  to  Lord  Barrymore,  in 
Savile  Row.  He  was  much  interested,  and 
wrote  in  his  diary,  *The  puppets  were  well- 
managed,  the  singers  bad,  but  the  orchestra 
tolerably  good.'  The  playbill  may  be  quoted 
as  a  specimen. 

1  Bee  Strati's  Bportt  and  Pattimt*  <^f  thg  PeopU  ef  England, 
London.  1830. 

S  In  1877  BaupMh's  MtOltr  und  aetn  Kind,  and  the  Mnff  dea 
NibHungm  were  performed  there  and  elsewhere  by  poppets. 

*  See  Pohrs  Haydn  in  London,  p.  108. 
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FAiiToociin 
Dancing  and  music. 


Overtuie,  Haydn. 
A  comedy  in  one  act, 
'  Arlequin  valet' 
Overture,  PiocinL 
The  flivourlte  oi>era(5th 
time) 
'La  buona  Figliuola,' 
the  music  by  PIccini,  Gior- 
dan! and  Sarti. 

Leader  of  the  band 
First' hautboy 


Spanish  Fandango. 

Goncertante,  Fleyel. 

▲  comedy  in  one  act, 

'  Les  Petits  Riens.' 

the  music  by  Sacchinf  and 

Paisiello. 
To  conclude  with  a  Pas  de 

deux  4-la-mode 
de  Vestris  and  HillisbeiK* 
Mr.  MountaiXL 
Sgr.  Patria. 


To  begin  at  8 ;  the  doors  open  at  7  o'clock. 

The  theatre  is  well  aired  and  illuminated  with  wax. 

Refreshments  to  be  had  at  the  Rooms 

of  the  theatre.    Boxes,  6/.    Pit,  8/. 

A  critic  in  The  Gazetteer  says :— 'So  well  did  the  motion 

of  the  puppets  agree  with  the  voice  and  tone  of  the 

prompters,  that,  after  the  eye  had  been  accustomed  to 

them  for  a  few  minutes,  it  was  difficult  to  remember 

that  they  were  puppets.' 

Fantoccini  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised 
even  in  these  days.  They  give  opportunity 
for  *  many  a  true  word  to  be  spoken  in  jest '  ; 
they  show  up  the  bad  habits  of  actors,  and 
form  a  mirror  in  which  adults  may  see  a  picture 
of  life  none  the  less  true  for  a  little  distortion. 

iThe  vogue  of  the  marionette -theatre  lasted 
onger  in  Italy  (where  it  was  generally  managed 
by  English  performers)  than  elsewhere ;  they 
are  occasionally  still  to  be  seen  there  and  else- 
where, but  the  performances  of  regular  plays  is 
now  rarer  than  exhibitions  of  single  dancing 
dolls.  At  the  'Th^&tre  Guignol'  the  same 
kind  of  entertainment  maintained  its  popu- 
larity for  many  years  in  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
Paris.]  c.  f.  p. 

MARITANA  Opera  in  three  acts,  founded 
on  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan  ;  words  by  Fitzball, 
music  by  W.  V.  Wallace.  Produced  at  Drury 
Lane  by  Bunn,  Nov.  15,  1845.  g. 

MARKNEUKIRCHEN.  A  small  town  in 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  which  like  Mittenwald 
in  Bavaria,  and  Mirecourt  in  Lorraine,  la  one 
of  the  principal  centres  for  the  manufacture  of 
cheap  modern  bow  and  other  instruments.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  present  flourishing  trade 
was  laid  by  the  foi'mation  of  a  Guild,  or  Incor- 
jwrated  Society  of  Violin-makers  in  1677,  which 
was  on  a  par,  in  its  exdusiveness  and  discipline, 
with  the  ancient  '  Meistersingei-s '  and  their 
prototypes  the  'Minnesingers.'  Just  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Mittenwald  industry  was  laid 
by  Mathias  Klotz  in  1684,  so  the  renown  and 
prosperity  which  characterise  the  Markneu- 
kirchen  of  to-day  have  undoubtedly  sprung  from 
this  old  Guild.  A  record  of  the  names  of  the 
original  'Masters'  of  the  art  together  with 
those  subsequently  admitted,  is  to  be  found  in 
The  Arts  and  Crafts  book  of  the  Worshipful 
Guild  of  Violinmakers  of  Markneukirchen  which 
extends  from  1677  to  1772,  and  has  been 
translated  into  English.  It  opens  with  the 
words :  *  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Amen  I '  and  then  proceeds  to  give  the  twelve 
names  of  the  religious  exiles,  principally  from 


Graslitz,  who,  rather  than  renounce  their  worship 
of  God  in  the  reformed  Lutheran  manner,  left 
their  homes  and  the  perplexities  of  sectarian 
bigotry,  and  as  *  Fundatores,'  or  Pioneers, 
settled  in  Markneukirchen,  *  under  the  direction 
and  inspiration  of  God.'  The  list  opens  with 
the  name  of  Christian  Reichel,  whose  family 
boasted  more  *  Master- workers '  in  the  space  of 
100  years  than  any  other.  In  the  present  day 
this  name  appears  less  prominently  than 
formerly,  a  circumstance  due  to  tlie  great  lire 
of  1840,  which  drove  the  principal  branches  of 
the  family  to  remove  themselves  and  their 
capital  to  other  lands.  But  though  far  from 
home,  they  still  preserved  a  faithful  attach- 
ment to  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  were 
instrumental  in  enlarging  the  trade  connection 
of  their  native  town  vnth.  foreign  countries. 
In  1851  the  brothers  Reichel  won  the  gold 
medal  in  Tilsit  for  their  gut  strings  manufactured 
tliere,  and  exhibited  in  London  at  the  tirst 
International  Exhibition.  Besides  Christian 
Reichel  the  'Fundatores'  were  his  brother 
Johann  Caspar  Reichel,  and  Caspar  Schonfelder, 
Caspar  Hopf,  Johann  Gottfried  Bopel,  Johann 
Adam  Bopel,  David  Rudest,  Johann  Georg 
Poller,  Johann  Schonfelder,  Johann  Adam 
Kurzendorffer,  Johann  Georg  Schbnfeld,  and 
David  Schbnfeld.  The  two  Reichels,  H.  G. 
Poller,  C.  Schonfelder,  and  C.  Hopf  acted  as 
Head  Masters  of  the  Guild. 

After  this  follow  records  of  admissions  down 
to  1772  of  some  seventy  '  Masters '  belonging  to 
some  thirty -one  families,  among  whom  one 
notices  Adam  Yoigt  in  1699,  Christoph  Adam 
Richterin  1708,  ten  Reichels,  eight  Schonfelders 
and  so  on.  A  Master  was  bound  to  own  a 
house,  in  which  his  banquet,  given  on  his 
admission  to  the  Guild,  took  place  at  which  all 
existing  Masters  and  their  wives  were  present. 
The  records  are  often  quaint.  On  the  admis- 
sion of  Johann  Adam  Nurnberger  in  1761,  it  is 
recorded  that  'he  had  half  a  mind  to  marry 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Master  Johann  Reichel 
the  elder.  On  this  consideration  the  fees  on 
admission  to  mastership  were  reduced  to  10 
thalers,  16  groschen.  In  the  event  of  his 
neither  marrying  the  lady  under  consideration, 
nor  any  other  Master's  daughter,  the  sum  of  31 
thalers  was  assessed  upon  him  as  a  deferred 
payment'  Vested  interests  were  uppermost  in 
the  considerations  of  this  patriarchal  Guild. 

The  earliest  instruments  made  by  the  Guild 
were  constructed  according  to  the  fundamentary 
rules  which  had  been  laid  do^'n  by  Tieffen- 
brugger,  or  DuifFoprugcar,  who  flourished  in 
the  year  1510.  But  later,  as  the  Society  grew 
in  wealth  and  power,  and  the  apprentices  could 
travel  and  see  the  chief  centres  of  instrument 
manufacture  in  Italy,  new  methods  and  ideas 
were  brought  to  the  home  workmen,  who 
gathered  them  up  and  used  them  to  strengthen 
each    his  own    individuality.      They  became 
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possessed  of  valuable  Italian  instruments  which, 
once  recognised  and  used  as  models,  became 
accessible  to  all  the  Arts  and  Craftsmen  in  the 
town,  and  beyond  this,  by  reason  of  their  rule 
of  exacting  a  diploma  work  from  every  new 
candidate  for  membership,  a  certain  standard  of 
artistic  excellence  was  maintained  by  the  Guild. 
This  traditional  spirit  of  original  art  makes 
itself  felt  to  this  day  in  the  studios  of  Mark- 
neukirchen,  where  violins  of  genuine  German 
make  are  constructed,  and  sold  at  high  prices, 
while  in  the  other  factories  are  turned  out  mere 
imitations  of  the  most  celebrated  Italian 
masters. 

B.  Baehnuum:  BertdU  Hbtr  dU  FiatktehuU  fOr  /fufrvfiMiKfii* 
bauer  in  Jtarkntukirdkm  (Murkueukirehea,  1883).  Tk*  Artt  and 
Cro/t*  Book  of  the  WorMpfui  Guild  qf  rtoHn-maken  of  Markmmi- 
kirehtn.  From  the  year  1677  to  the  year  1778.  Bztncted  and 
aiutlyeed  by  Dr.  Rlehud  Petong.  Tniukted  and  edited  by  Edward 
aad  Marlanna  Heron -Allen.  (London.  1804.)  OM  rioUm.  Be  v. 
H.  B.  Haweli.    (London.  UOB.)  ^^  H-A. 

MARKULL,  Friedbich  Wilhelm,  bom 
Feb.  17,  1816,  at  Reichenbach  near  £lbing, 
Prussia.  He  studied  composition  and  orgau- 
playing  under  Friedrich  Schneider,  at  Dessau  ; 
became  in  1836  principal  organist  at  the  Marien- 
kirche  at  Danzig,  and  conductor  of  the  *Ge- 
sangverein'  there.  MarkuU  eigoyed  a  high 
reputation  as  a  pianist,  and  gave  excellent 
concerts  of  chamber  music,  besides  acting  as 
critic  for  the  Danziger  Zeitung,  [His  composi- 
tions include  three  operas,  'Maja  und  Alpino,' 
or  *Die  bezauberte  Rose'  (1843);  *  Der  Konig 
von  Zion '  (1848) ;  *  Das  Walpurgisfest '  (1855) ; 
two  oratorios,  '  Johannes  der  Tiiufer '  and  '  Das 
Gedachtniss  der  Entschlafenen,'  produced  by 
Spohr  at  Cassel  in  1856,  the  86th  Psalm, 
several  symphonies,  numerous  works  for  organ, 
voice,  and  piano,  a  'Choralbuch'  (1845),  and 
arrangements.]  H.  s.  o. 

MARPURG,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  eminent 
writer  on  music,  bom  Nov.  21,  1718,  at  Mar- 
purgshof,  near  Seehausen,  in  Brandenburg.  [The 
date  of  birth  was  discovered  in  the  registers  of 
Seehof  in  Wendemark  by  Dr.  W.  Thamhayn 
(see  the  Quellefi-Lexikon),]  Little  is  known  of 
his  musical  education,  as  Gerber  gives  no  details, 
although  Marpurg  furnished  him  with  the 
history  of  his  life.  Spazier  (Leipzig  musik. 
ZeituTig,  ii.  553)  says  that  in  1746  he  was 
secretary  to  General  Rothenburg  [or  Bodenberg] 
in  Paris,  and  there  associated  with  Voltaire, 
Maupertuis,  D'Alembert,  and  Rameau ;  and 
Eberhard  remarks  that  his  acquaintance  with 
good  society  would  account  for  his  refined 
manners  and  his  tact  in  criticism.  The  absence 
in  his  works  of  personality  and  of  fine  writing, 
then  so  common  with  musical  authors,  is  the 
more  striking  as  he  had  great  command  of 
language  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  discussion. 
His  active  pen  was  exercised  in  almost  all 
branches  of  music — composition,  theory,  criti- 
cism, and  history.  Of  his  theoretical  works 
the  most  celebrated  are — the  Handhuch  hey  dem 
Oeneralbcuse  und  der  Composition^  founded  on 


Rameau's  system  (3  parts,  1755-62,  Berlin) ; 
Der  critisehe  Muneua  an  der  <S'pr«« (Berlin,  1 750), 
containing,  on  p.  129,  a  lucid  explanation  of  the 
old  Church  Modes ;  the  Anleiiung  zur  Singe- 
composition  (Berlin,  1758),  and  the  AnUitung 
zur  Musik  (Berlin,  1763),  both  still  popular : 
the  Kunst  das  Clavier  zu  spielen  (1750)  ;  the 
Versuch  iiber  die  musikcUisehe  Temperaiur 
(Breslau,  1776),  a  controversial  pamphlet  in- 
tended to  prove  that  Eimberger's  so-called 
fundamental  bass  was  merely  an  interpolated 
bass ;  and  the  Ahhandlung  von  der  Fugty  62 
plates  (Berlin,  1753-54  ;  2nd  edition,  1806  ; 
French,  Berlin,  1756),  a  masterly  summary  of 
the  whole  science  of  counterpoint  at  that  period, 
with  the  solitary  defect  that  it  is  illustrated  by 
a  few  short  examples,  instead  of  being  treated 
in  connection  with  composition.  This  Marpurg 
intended  to  remedy  by  publishing  a  collection 
of  fugues  by  well-known  authors,  with  analyses, 
but  he  only  issued  the  iirst  part  (Berlin,  1758). 
Of  his  critical  works  the  most  important  is  the 
Historiseh-krUische  Beytrdge^  5  vols.  (Berlin, 
1754-78).  Among  the  historical  may  be  specified 
a  MS.  Entvmrf  einer  Oesckichte  der  Orgely  of 
which  Gerber  gives  the  table  of  contents  ;  and 
the  KrUiscke  Einleitung  in  die  Oesckichte  der 
.  .  .  Musik  (Berlin,  1759).  A  Jeu  d! esprit. 
Legends  einiger  Musikheiligen  von  Simeon 
Metaphrastes  dem  Jungeren  (Cologne,  1786), 
appeared  under  a  pseudonym.  Of  compositions 
he  published,  besides  collections  of  contemporary 
music, '  6  Sonaten  fiir  das  Cembalo '  (Nuremberg, 
1756)  ;  *  Fughe  e  capricci  *  (Berlin,  1777)  ;  and 
*  Versuch  in  figurirten  Chorilen,'  vols.  1  and  2  ; 
'  Musikalisches  Archiv,'  an  elucidation  of  the 
Historisch-kritische  Beytrdge,  was  announced, 
but  did  not  appear.  [Other  works  and  editions 
are  given  in  the  Quellen-Lexikon,] 

Marpurg  died  May  22,  1795,  in  Berlin,  where 
he  had  been  director  of  the  government  lottery 
from  1763.  f.  g. 

MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO.  See  Nozze 
Di  Figaro. 

MARSCHALL,  Samuel.    See  Mareschall. 

MARSCHNER,  Heinrich  August,  cele- 
brated German  opera -composer,  bom  August 
16,  1795,  at  Zittau  in  Saxony.  He  began  to 
compose  sonatas,  Lieder,  dances,  and  even 
orchestral  music,  with  no  further  help  than  a 
few  hints  from  various  musicians  with  whom 
his  beautiful  soprano  voice  and  his  pianoforte- 
playing  brought  him  into  contact.  As  he  grew 
up  he  obtained  more  systematic  instmction  from 
Schicht  of  Leipzig,  whither  he  went  in  1813  to 
study  law.  Here  also  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Rochlitz,  who  induced  him  to  adopt  music 
as  a  profession.  In  1816  he  travelled  with 
Count  Thaddaus  von  Amadee,  a  Hungarian,  to 
Pressburg  and  Vienna,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Kozeluch  and  of  Beethoven, 
who  is  said  to  have  advised  him  to  compose 
sonatas,   symphonies,    eta,   for    practice.     In 
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Pressburg  he  composed  *Der  Eyfihauserberg/ 

*  Saidor,'  '  Heinrich  IV.  und  Aubign^.'  Weber 
produced  the  last  at  Dresden,  July  19,  1820, 
and  Marschner  was  in  consequence  appointed 
in  1823  joint -capellmeister  with  Weber  and 
Morlacchi  of  the  German  and  Italian  Opera 
there.  He  was  apxx)inted  musikdirector  in 
1824,  but  resigned  on  Weber's  death  in  1826, 
and  after  travelling  for  some  time,  settled 
in  1827  at  Leipzig  as  capellmeister  of  the 
theatre.  Here  he  produced  *  Der  Vampyr ' 
(March  28,  1828),  his  first  romantic  opera,  to  a 
libretto  by  his  brother-in-law  Wohlbriick,  the 
success  of  which  was  enormous  in  spite  of  its 
repulsive  subject.  In  London  it  was  produced, 
August  25,  1829,  in  English,  at  the  Lyceum, 
and  ran  for  sixty  nights,  and  Marschner  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  compose  an  English 
opera,  when  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  burnt 
down.  His  success  here  doubtless  led  to  his 
dedicating  his  opera  *Dea  Falkner's  Braut'  to 
King  William  IV.,  in  return  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  gracious  letter  and  a  golden  box  in 
1838.  His  attention  having  been  turned  to 
English  literature,  his  next  opera,  *  Der  Templer 
nnd  die  Jiidin '  (produced  at  Leipzig,  Dec.  1829), 
was  composed  to  a  libretto  constructed  by  him- 
self and  Wohlbriick  from  *Ivanhoe.'  The 
freshness  and  melody  of  the  music  ensured  its 
success  at  the  time,  but  the  libretto,  disjointed 
and  overloaded  with  purely  epic  passages  which 
merely  serve  to  hinder  the  action,  killed  the 
music.  In  1831  Marschner  was  appointed 
Court  Capellmeister  at  Hanover,  where  he  pro- 
duced 'Hans  Heiling'  (May  24,  1833)  to  a 
libretto  by  Eduard  Devrient,  which  had  been 
urged  upon  Mendelssohn  in  1827  (Devrient's 
EecollectionSf  p.  40).  This  opera  is  Marschner's 
masterpiece.  Its  success  was  instantaneous  and 
universal,  and  it  retains  to  this  day  an  honour- 
able place  at  all  the  principal  theatres  of 
Germany.  In  1836  it  was  performed  under  his 
own  direction  at  Copenhagen  with  marked 
success,  and  he  was  offered  the  post  of  General- 
musikdirector  in  Denmark,  an  honour  which 
the  warmth  of  his  reception  on  his  return  to 
Hanover  induced  him  to  decline.  After  *  Hans 
Heiling  * — owing  chiefly  to  differences  with  the 
management  of  the  theatre — Marschner  com- 
posed little  for  the  stage,  and  that  little  has 
not  survived.  He  was  t)ensioned,  with  the  title 
of  Generalmusikdirector,  in  1859,  and  died  at 
Hanover,  Dec.  14,  1861.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  him  at  Hanover  in  1877.  Besides 
the  operas  already  mentioned  he  composed 
*Schi)n  Eir  (incidental  music)  (1822);  *  Der 
Holzdieb '  (Dresden,  1825) ;  *  Lucretia '  (Danzig, 
1826);  'Des  Falkner's  Braut '  (Leipzig,  1832  ; 
Berlin,  1838);  *  Der  Babu'  (Hanover,  1837); 
^Das    Schloss    am    Aetna'    (Berlin,     1838): 

*  Adolf  von  Nassau '  (Hanover,  1843)  ;  *  Austin  ' 
(1851).  He  also  composed  incidental  music 
for  von  Kleist's  play  'Die  Hermannsschlacht,' 


and  published  over  180  works  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions  ;  but  principally  Lieder  for  one  and 
more  voices,  still  popular  ;  and  choruses  for 
men's  voices,  many  of  which  are  excellent  and 
great  favourites.  An  overture,  embodying 
'God  save  the  King,'  is  mentioned  as  being 
performed  in  London  at  a  concert  on  the 
occasion  of  the  baptism  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(now  King  Edward  VII.),  Jan.  25,  1842. 

As  a  dramatic  composer  of  the  Romantic 
school,  Marschner  ranks  next  to  Weber  and 
Sjiohr,  but  it  is  with  the  former  that  his  name 
is  most  intimately  connected,  though  he  was 
never  a  pupil  of  Weber's.  The  strong  similarity 
between  their  dispositions  and  gifts,  the  harmo- 
nious way  in  which  they  worked  together,  and 
the  cordial  affection  they  felt  for  each  other, 
are  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  music. 
Marschner's  favourite  subjects  were  ghosts  and 
demons,  whose  uncanny  revels  he  delineated 
with  extraordinary  power,  but  this  gloomy  side 
of  his  character  was  relieved  by  a  real  love  of 
nature  and  out-door  life,  especially  in  its  lighter 
and  more  humorous  characteristics.  He  worked 
with  extreme  rapidity,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  his  scores  abound  in  enharmonic 
modulations,  and  his  orchestration  is  unusually 
brilliant  and  elaborate.  Such  facility  argues 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  melody,  and  a  perfect 
mastery  of  the  technical  part  of  composi- 
tion. A.  M. 

MARSEILLAISE,  LA.  The  words  and  music 
of  this  popular  French  hymn  are  the  composition 
of  Claude  Joseph  Roug£t  de  Lisle,  a  captain 
of  engineers,  who  was  quartered  at  Strasburg 
when  the  volunteers  of  the  Bas  Rhin  received 
orders  to  join  Luckner's  army.  Dietrich,  the 
Mayor  of  Strasburg,  having,  in  the  course  of  a 
discussion  on  the  war,  regretted  that  the  young 
soldiers  had  no  patriotic  song  to  sing  as  they 
marched  out.  Rouge t  de  Lisle,  who  was  of  the 
party,  returned  to  his  lodgings,^  and  in  a  fit  of 
enthusiasm  composed,  during  the  night  of  April 
24,  1 792,  the  words  and  music  of  the  song  which 
has  immortalised  his  name.  With  his  violin 
he  picked  out  the  first  strains  of  this  inspiriting 
and  truly  martial  melody ;  but  being  only  an 
amateur,  he  unfortunately  added  a  symphony 
which  jars  strangely  with  the  vigorous  character 
of  the  hymn  itself.  The  following  copy  of  tlie 
original  edition,  printed  by  Dannbach  of  Stras- 
burg under  the  title  'Chant  de  guerre  pour 
I'arm^e  du  Rhin,  dedi^  au  Mar^chal  Lukner' 
{sic\  will  be  interesting  from  its  containing  the 
symphony,  which  has  been  since  suppressed, 
and  from  an  obvious  typographical  error,  the 
crotchet  marked  ♦  being  evidently  intended  for 
a  quaver. 

The  'Chant  de  Guerre'  was  sung  in  Diet- 
rich's house  on  April  25,  copied  and  arranged 
for  a  military  band  on  the  following  day,  and 
performed  by  the  band  of  the  Garde  Nationale 
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at  a  review  on  Sunday,  the  29th.  On  June 
25  a  singer  named  Mireur  sang  it  at  a  civic 
banquet  at  Marseilles  with  so  much  effect  that  it 
was  immediately  printed,  and  distributed  to  the 
volunteers  of  the  battalion  just  starting  for 
Paris.  They  entered  Paris  on  July  30,  sing- 
ing their  new  hymn  ;  and  with  it  on  their 
lips  they  marched  to  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries 
on  August  10,  1792.  From  that  day  the 
*  Chant  de  guerre  pour  I'arm^e  du  Rhin '  was 
called  *  Chanson '  or  *  Chant  des  Marseillais, '  and, 
finally,  *  La  Marseillaise.'  The  people,  shouting 
it  in  the  streets,  probably  altered  a  note  or  two  ; 
the  musicians,  Edelmann,  Gretry,  and  most  of  all 
Gossec,  in  their  accompaniments  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  greatly  enriched  the  harmonies, 
and  soon  the  *  Marseillaise,'  in  the  form  we  have 
it  now  (which  need  hardly  be  quoted),  was 
known  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other. 

The  original  edition  contained  only  six  coup- 
lets ;  the  seventh  was  added  when  it  was  drama- 
tised for  the  FSte  of  the  F^ddration,  in  order  to 
complete  the  characters — an  old  man,  a  soldier, 
a  wife,  and  a  child — among  whom  the  verses 


were  distributed.  Rouget  de  Lisle  had  been 
cashiered  for  expressing  disapproval  of  the  events 
of  August  10,  and  was  then  in  prison,  from 
which  he  was  only  released  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  on  the  ninth  Thermidor  (July  28), 
1794.  The  following  fine  stanza  for  the  child 
was  accordingly  supplied  by  Dubois,  editor  of 
the  Journal  de  LUUraiure  : — 

Nous  entrerons  dans  la  carri6re, 
Quand  dob  afnte  n'y  seront  plus ; 
NouA  7  trouverons  leur  poussi^ 
Et  la  trace  de  leurs  vertus. 
Bien  moina  Jaloux  de  leur  survivre 
Que  de  partager  leur  cercuell, 
Nous  aurons  le  sublime  orgueil 
De  les  venger  ou  de  les  suivre. 

Dubois  also  proposed  to  alter  the  concluding  lines 
of  the  sixth  stanza  : — 


to 


Q%i£  tes  ennemis  expixants 

Voieni  ton  triomphe  et  notre  glolre 

Dans  tea  ennemis  explnints 
Vols  ton  triomphe  et  notre  glolre. 


These  are  minute  details,  but  no  fact  connected 
with  this  most  celebrated  of  Fi*ench  national 
airs  is  uninteresting. 

That  Rouget  de  Lisle  was  the  author  of  the 
words  of  the  . '  Marseillaise '  has  never  been 
doubted — indeed  Louis  Philip|ie  conferred  a 
pension  upon  him  ;  but  it  has  been  denied  over 
and  over  again  that  he  composed  the  music. 
Strange  to  say,  Castil-Blaze (see  J/b/i^e  musicien^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  452-454),  who  should  have  recognised 
the  vigour  and  dash  so  characteristic  of  the 
French,  declared  it  to  have  been  taken  from  a 
German  hymn. 

In  F.  K.  Meyer's  Versailler  Briefe  (Berlin, 
1872)  there  is  an  article  upon  the  origin  of  the 
'Marseillaise,'  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  tune 
is  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  Yolkslied 
*  Stand  ich  auf  hohen  Bergen  '  is  sung  in  Upper 
Bavaria.  The  author  of  the  article  heard  it 
sung  in  1842  by  an  old  woman  of  seventy,  who 
informed  him  that  it  was  a  very  old  tune,  and 
that  she  had  learnt  it  from  her  mother  and 
grandmother.  The  tune  is  also  said  to  exist  in 
the  Credo  of  a  MS.  Mass  composed  by  Holtz- 
mann  in  1776,  which  is  preserved  in  the  i)arish 
church  of  Meersburg.  (See  the  Gartenlaube  for 
1861,  p.  256.)  Subsequent  inquiry  (August 
1879)  on  the  spot  from  the  curate  of  Meersburg 
has  proved  that  there  is  no  truth  in  this  story. 

F^tis,  in  1863,  asserted  that  the  music  was 
the  work  of  a  composer  named  Navoigille,  and 
reinforces  his  statement  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  Biographxe  Universelle.  Georges  Kastner 
(Hevue  et  Gazette  Mv^icale,  Paris,  1848)  and 
several  other  writers,  including  the  author  of  this 
article  (see  Chouquet's  L'Art  Musical^  Sept.  8, 
1864-March  9,  1865),  have  clearly  disproved 
these  allegations  ;  and  the  point  was  finally 
settled  by  a  pamphlet,  La  ViriU  sur  lapatemiU 
de  la  Marseillaise  (Paris,  1865),  written  by  A. 
Rouget  de  Lisle,  nephew  of  the  composer,  which 
contains  precise  information  and  documentary 
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evidence,  establishing  Bouget  de  Lisle's  claim 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  controversy  is  examined 
at  length  by  Loquin  in  Les  nUlodies  populaires 
de  la  France,  Paris,  1879.  The  '  Marseillaise ' 
has  been  often  made  use  of  by  composers.  Of 
these,  two  may  be  cited — Salieri,  in  the  opening 
chorus  of  his  opera,  'Palmira'  (1795),  and 
Grison,    in   the  introduction   to   the   oratorio 

*  Esther*  (still  in  MS.),  both  evidently  inten- 
tional.    Schumann  slyly  alludes  to  it  in  the 

*  Faschingsschwank  aus  Wien,'  uses  it  in  his 
song  of  the  Two  Grenadiers  with  magnificent 
effect,  and  also  introduces  it  in  his  Overture 
to  *  Hermann  und  Dorothea.' 

A  picture  by  Pils,  representing  Rouget  de  Lisle 
singing  the  *  Marseillaise,'  is  well  known  from 
the  engraving.  [The  best  account  of  the  song 
is  to  be  found  in  Tiersot's  Chansoji  PopiUaire, 
pp.  281-286.]  o.  0. 

MARSH,  Alphonso,  son  of  Robert  Marsli, 
one  of  the  musicians  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I., 
was  baptized  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
Jan.  28,  1627.  He  was  appointed  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1660.  Songs  composed 
by  him  appear  in  *The  Treasury  of  Musick' 
(1669),  *  Choice  Ayres  and  Dialpgues*  (1676), 
and  other  publications  of  the  time.  He  died 
April  9,1681.  His  son  Al  phonso  was  admitted 
a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  April  25, 1676. 
Songs  by  him  are  contained  in  *  The  Theater  of 
Music*  (1685-87),  *The  Banquet  of  Musick' 
(1688-92),  and  other  publications.  He  died 
April  5,  1692,  and  was  buried  April  9,  in  the 
west  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,    w.  H.  H. 

MARSH,  John,  born  at  Dorking,  1762,  a 
distinguished  amateur  composer  and  performer 
[was  articled  to  a  solicitor  at  Romsey  in  1768], 
resided  at  Salisbury  (1776-81),  Canterbury 
(1781-86),  and  Chichester  (1787-1828),  in  each 
of  which  places  he  led  the  band  at  the  subscrip- 
tion concerts  and  occasionally  officiated  for  the 
cathedral  and  church  organists.  He  composed 
two  services,  many  anthems,  chants,  and  psalm 
tunes,  glees,  songs,  symphonies,  overtures, 
quartets,  etc.,  and  organ  and  pianoforte  music, 
besides  treatises  on  harmony,  thorough-bass, 
etc  He  died  in  1 8  2  8.  A  fully  detailed  account 
of  his  career  is  given  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Musicians^  1 824,  but  it  does  not  possess  sufficient 
interest  to  be  repeated  here.  w.  h.  h. 

MARSHALL,  William,  a  Scottish  musician, 
born  at  Fochabers  in  Banffshire,  Dec.  27,  1748. 
As  a  boy  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  rising,  during  a  thirty  years'  residence 
in  the  family,  to  the  posts  of  butler,  house- 
steward,  and  factor.  He  tauglit  himself  the 
violin,  and  became  the  best  amateur  performer 
of  his  day.  His  compositions,  which  are  Strath- 
speys and  a  similar  class  of  Scottish  violin 
music,  have  been  held  in  much  favour,  the  best 
known  being  *The  Marquis  of  Huntley's,'  and 
'Miss  Admiral  Gordon's '  Strathspeys ;  the  latter 
being  the  air  to  which  Burns  wrote  *  Of  a'  the 


airts  the  wind  can  blaw.'  He  married  in  1778, 
and  had  a  family,  dying  in  his  85th  year  at 
Dandaleith,  May  29,  1833.  A  number  of  his 
compositions  appear  in  the  Gow  publications, 
but  Stewart  of  Edinburgh  issued  a  couple  of 
small  collections  of  his  Strathspeys  in  1781.  A 
third  and  much  fuller  collection  was  published 
in  1822  and  a  later  one,  after  his  death,  in  1847. 
An  excellent  portrait  of  Marshall  is  extant,  en- 
graved by  Tunier  ;  it  is  reproduced  in  Tke  Olen 
Collection  of  Scottish  Dance  Music,  book  ii.,  1895, 
where  there  is  also  much  interesting  information 
concerning  him.  f.  k. 

MARSHALL,  William,  Mus.D.,  son  of 
William  Marshall  of  Oxford,  music-seller,  bom 
there  1806,  was  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
under  John  Stafford  Smith  and  William  Hawes. 
He  was  appointed  organist  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral  and  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in 
1825,  and  was  also  organist  of  All  Saints' 
Church  from  1839.  He  graduated  as  Mus.6. 
Dec.  7,  1826,  and  Mus.D.  Jan.  14,  1840.  He 
resigned  his  Oxford  appointments  in  1846,  and 
afterwards  became  organist  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Kidderminster.  He  was  author  of  The  Art  of 
Reading  Church  Music  (1842),  the  composer  of 
some  church  music  and  songs,  and  editor  (jointly 
with  Alfred  Bennett)  of  a  collection  of  chants, 
1829,  and  also  editor  of  a  book  of  words  of 
anthems,  1840,  fourth  edition,  1862.  He  died 
at  Handsworth,  August  17,  1876. 

His  younger  brother,  Charles  Ward  Mar- 
shall, bom  1808,  about  1885  appeared,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Manvers,  on  the  London 
stage  as  a  tenor  singer,  with  success.  In  1842 
he  quitted  the  theatre  for  concert  and  oratorio 
singing,  in  which  he  met  with  greater  success. 
After  1847  he  withdrew  from  public  life.  He- 
died  at  Islington,  Feb.  22,  1874.         w.  h.  h. 

MARSICK,  Martin  Pierre  Joseph,  violin- 
ist, was  bom  on  March  9,  1848,  at  Jupille, 
near  Liege.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  entered 
the  Li^ge  Conservatoire,  studying  under  Desir6 
Heynberg,  and  gaining,  two  years  later,  the  first 
prize  in  the  preparatory  class.  In  1864  he 
secured  the  gold  medal  of  the  institution  for 
*  exceptional  merit.'  In  the  following  year  and 
until  1867  he  was  pupil  of  Leonard  (violin)  and 
Kufferath  (composition),  and  in  1868-69  of 
Massart  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  the  expense 
of  his  musical  training  being  defrayed  by  a 
music-loving  lady  of  distinction.  In  1870-71 
he  was  the  recipient  of  a  stipend  from  the 
Belgian  government,  and  was  enabled  to  proceed 
to  Berlin  to  study  under  Joachim.  Thus  ex- 
ceptionally equipped,  he  made  a  successful 
d^but,  in  1873,  at  the  '  Concerts  populaires'  in 
Paris,  travelled  a  good  deal  in  various  European 
countries,  founded  a  Quartet  at  Paris  in  1877 
with  R^my,  Von  Waefelghem,  and  Delsart,  and 
in  1892  was  appointed  violin  professor  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  succession  to  Massart.  In 
1895-96  he  toured  in  the  United  States,  and 
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has  occasionally  yisited  England,  but  without 
achieving  in  either  country  a  great  popular 
success.  The  possessor  of  a  faultless  technique, 
a  good  all-round  musician,  and  by  no  means 
lacking  in  fire,  his  playing  does  not  indicate  a 
passion  for  beauty  such  as  one  marks  in  a  great 
genius  of  the  violin.  His  compositions  include 
three  concertos  and  a  number  of  smaller  pieces 
for  the  violin,  w.  w.  c. 

MARSON,  George,  called  Mus.B.  (although 
no  trace  of  his  degree  is  to  be  found),  con- 
tributed to  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,'  1601, 
the  five-part  madrigal  *  The  nimphes  and  shep- 
beards.'  He  composed  services  and  anthems, 
some  of  which  are  still  extant  in  MS.    w.  h.  h. 

MARTEAU,  Henri,  Professor  of  the  Violin 
at  the  Geneva  Conservatoire,  bom  at  Rhoims, 
March  31,  1874.  His  father  was  an  amateur 
violinist  and  President  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  Rheims ;  his  mother,  an  accomplished 
pianist,  a  pupil  of  Madame  Schumann.  Sivori 
first  discovered  Henri  Marteau's  talent,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  violin,  at  the  same  time 
persuading  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  study 
it  as  a  profession.  His  first  master  was  Bunzl, 
a  pupil  of  Molique,  his  second,  L^nard.  In 
1884,  when  only  ten  years  of  age,  he  appeared 
under  Richter  at  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  elsewhere  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land ;  in  the  year  following  he  was  chosen  by 
Gounod  to  play  the  violin  obbligato  of  a  piece 
composed  for  the  Joan  of  Arc  Centenary  cele- 
bration at  Rheims.  In  July  1888  he  appeared 
at  a  Richter  concert  in  London.  In  1892  he 
gained  the  first  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
and  Massenet  wrote  a  concerto  expressly  for  him. 
He  toured  in  America  with  success  in  1893 
and  1898,  and  in  Russia  in  1897-99.  Having 
studied  composition  with  Theodore  Dubois,  he 
brought  out  a  cantata,  'La  voix  de  Jeanne 
d'Arc,'  for  soprano,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  in 
1896.  Baker's  Biog,  IHct.  of  Musicians ;  Henry 
C.  Lahee's  Famous  Violinists  of  To-day  and 
Yesterday,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1899.       E.  ha. 

MARTELfi,  and  MARTELLATO  (Ital.), 
from  marteler  and  martellare,  to  '  hammer ' ;  said 
of  notes  struck  or  sung  with  especial  force,  and 
left  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  due  to  them. 
Notes  dashed,  dotted,  or  emphasised  by  >  or/z., 
are  Martel^s  or  Martellate  in  execution.  The 
term  Martellenient  is  sometimes  employed  for 
acciaccatiira.  J.  H. 

In  violin,  violoncello,  and  viola  music  this 
sign  is  used  to  indicate  a  detached  hammered 
style  of  bowing.  The  effect  is  usually  produced 
by  a  series  of  short  quick  up  and  down  strokes 
at  the  point  of  the  bow,  without  allowing  the 
bow  to  leave  the  strings.  The  stick  is  held 
firmly,  and  the  thumb  pressed  in  the  direction 
of  the  index  finger,  as  each  note  is  played. 
The  arm  should  remain  quite  loose,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  give  a  stronger  pressure  to 
the  up  bow  than  the  down  bow,  or  else  the 
VOL.  Ill 


Martel^  will  become  uneven.  C.  Schroeder's 
Catechism  of  Violin  Playing  (Leipzig,  1889  ; 
London,  1895)  ;  Carl  Courvoisier's  Techniqtie  of 
Violin  Playing  (Cologne,  1878 ;  London,  1880) ; 
H.  W.  and  G.  Gresswell's  How  to  Play  the  Fiddle 
(London,  1886).  o.  r. 

MARTHA.  Opera  in  three  acts  ;  music  by 
Flotow.  Produced  at  Vienna,  Nov.  25,  1847. 
It  was  an  extension  of  Lady  Henriette,  in 
which  Flotow  had  only  a  third  share.  The 
alterations  in  the  book  are  said  to  have  been 
made  by  St.  Georges,  and  translated  into  German 
by  Friedrich.  It  was  produced  in  Italian  at 
Covent  Garden,  as  'Marta,'  July  1,  1858  ;  in 
English  at  Drury  Lane,  Oct.  11,  1858,  and  in 
French  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique,  Doc.  16,  1865. 
The  air  of  'The  Last  Rose  of  Summer*  is  a 
prominent  motif  in  this  opera.  o. 

MARTIN,  Sir  George  Clement,  bom  Sept. 
11, 1844,  at  Lamboume,  Berks,  received  instruc- 
tion in  organ-playing  from  Mr.  J.  Pearson  and 
Sir  John  (then  Dr.)  Stainer,  also  in  composition 
from  the  latter  during  the  time  he  was  organist 
there  at  the  parish  church.  He  was  appointed 
private  organist  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at 
Dalkeith,  in  1871  ;  Master  of  the  Choristers,  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  in  1874,  deputy  organist  at 
the  same  on  the  death  of  George  Cooper  in  1876, 
and  organist  on  the  resignation  of  Stainer  in 
1888.  He  received  the  degrees  of  Mus.  B. ,  Oxon. , 
in  1868,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Organists  in 
1875,  and  Mus.D.  (degree  conferred  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  in  1883,  and  was 
appointed  the  same  year  teacher  of  the  organ 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  which  post  he 
has  since  resigned.  His  compositions  include 
Morning  and  Evening  Communion  and  Evening 
Service  in  C  for  voices  and  orchestra ;  Com- 
munion Service  in  A,  Magnificat  and  Nunc 
Dimittis  in  A,  for  the  same ;  the  same  in  B^ 
for  voices,  organ,  and  military  band  ;  the  same 
in  G  for  voices  and  orchestra ;  7  anthems ;  also  a 
variety  of  compositions  for  parochial  use  ;  songs, 
part-songs,  etc.  His  most  important  work  is  the 
*  Te  Deum '  sung  on  the  steps  of  St.  Paul's  at  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  1897,  shortly 
after  which  event  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  (See  Musical  Times  for  July 
1897,  p.  441.)  A.  0. 

MARTIN,  George  William,  bom  March  8, 
1828,  received  his  early  musical  education  in  the 
choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  under  William 
Hawes.  He  was  professor  of  music  at  the 
Normal  College  for  Army  Schoolmasters  ;  music 
master  at  St.  John's  Training  College,  Battersea 
(1845-53),  and  organist  of  Christ  Church, 
Battersea,  in  1849.  He  composed  many  glees, 
madrigals,  and  part-songs,  for  some  of  which 
he  was  awarded  prizes,  and  edited  and  pub- 
lished cheap  arrangements  of  the  popular 
oratorios  and  other  works  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
and  others.  For  some  years  he  directed  per- 
formances given  under  the  name  of  the  National 
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Choral  Society,  which  was  begun  in  1860.  He 
had  an  aptitude  for  training  choirs  of  school 
children,  and  conducted  many  public  perform- 
ances by  them.  He  edited  the  Jour/uU  of  Fart 
Music  in  1861-62,  and  did  much  to  make  good 
music  popular.  He  died  in  great  poverty  at 
Bolingbroke  House  Hospital,  Wandsworth,  April 
16,  1881.  w.  H.  H. 

MARTIN,  Jonathan,  bom  1715,  was  a 
chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Croft. 
On  quitting  the  choir  he  was  placed  under  Thomas 
Roseingrave  for  instruction  on  the  organ,  and 
soon  attained  such  proficiency  as  to  be  able  to  act 
as  deputy  for  his  master  at  St  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  for  Weldon  at  the  Chapel  Royal. 
On  June  21,  1736,  he  was  admitted  organist  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  on  the  death  of  Weldon,  and 
promised  'to  compose  anthems  or  services  for 
the  use  of  His  Majesty's  Chapel,  whenever  re- 
quired by  the  Subdean  for  the  time  being.' 
Probably  he  was  never  called  upon  to  fulfil  his 
promise,  as  his  only  known  composition  is  a  song 
in  Rowe's  tragedy,  'Tamerlane,'  'To  thee,  O 
gentle  sleep. '  He  died  of  consumption,  April  4, 
1787,  and  was  buried  April  9,  in  the  west  cloister 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  w.  h.  h. 

MARTIN  Y  SOLAR,  Vicente,  bom  at 
Valencia  about  1754  (whence  he  was  known  in 
Italy  as  '  Lo  Spagnuolo '),  was  a  choir-boy  in 
the  cathedral  of  his  native  town,  and  afterwards 
organist  at  Alicante.  On  the  advice  of  an 
Italian  singer,  named  Giuglietti,  he  went  to 
Florence,  where  he  was  commissioned  to  write  an 
opera  for  the  next  Carnival.  His  '  Ifigenia  in 
Aulide'  was  accordingly  brought  out  in  1781. 
Soon  after  this  he  produced  a  new  opera, 
<  Astartea,'  in  Lucca,  as  well  as  a  ballet,  'La 
Regina  di  Golconda.'  In  1783  'La  Donna  fes- 
teggiata '  and  '  L'accorta  cameriera '  were  brought 
out  at  Turin,  and  in  the  following  year  *  Iper- 
mestra '  at  Rome.  In  1785  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Da  Ponte, 
who  wrote  for  him  the  libretto  of '  II  burbero  di 
buon  cuore,'  produced  Jan.  4,  1786.  Here  as 
elsewhere  he  speedily  became  the  fashion,  his 
operas,  '  La  capricciosa  corretta,'  '  L*  arbore  di 
Diana, '  and '  Una  cosa  rara '  following  one  another 
in  quick  succession.  This  last  work,  produced 
Nov.  11,  1786,  for  a  time  threw  'Figaro' 
(produced  six  months  before)  into  the  shade. 
[See  Mozart.]  In  the  autumn  of  the  follow- 
ing year  '  Don  Juan '  appeared,  and  Martin 
unwittingly  obtained  immortality  at  the  hands 
of  his  rival,  since  a  theme  from  '  Una  cosa  rara ' 
makes  its  ap|)earance  in  the  second  finale  of 
Mozart's  masterpiece.  (See  also  Kochcl's  Cata- 
logue, pp.  682,  683.)  In  1788  Martin  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  St 
Petersburg,  where  he  brought  out  '  Gli  sposi  in 
contrasto,'  and  a  cantata  'II  sogno.'  In  1801 
the  fashion  for  Italian  opera  pasiied  away  for  a 
time,  and  a  French  opera  took  its  ])lace.  Martin, 
thus  deprived  of  his  post,  employed  the  rest 


of  his  life  in  teaching.  He  died  in  May  1810.^ 
A  mass,  a  'Domine  salvum  fac,'  and  another 
opera  'L'tle  de  Tamour,'  are  mentioned  in  the 
QwUen-Lexikon^  and  the  latter  is  stated  to  have 
been  produced  in  Florence  about  1784.       m. 

MARTINES,  or  MARTINEZ,  Marianne, 
daughter  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the 
Pope's  Nuncio,  bom  May  4,  1744,  at  Vienna. 
Metastasio,  a  great  friend  of  her  father's,  lived 
for  nearly  half  a  century  with  the  family,  and 
undertook  her  education.  Haydn,  then  young, 
poor,  and  unknown,  occupied  a  wretched  garret 
in  the  same  house,  and  taught  her  the  harpsi- 
chord, while  Porpora  gave  her  lessons  in  singing 
and  composition,  her  general  cultivation  being 
under  Metastasio's  own  care.  Of  these  advan- 
tages she  made  good  use.  Bumey,  who  knew 
her  in  1772,^  speaks  of  her  in  the  highest  terms, 
specially  praising  her  singing ;  and  she  also 
won  the  admiration  of  both  Hasse  and  Gerbert. 
After  the  death  of  the  parents,  and  of  Meta- 
stasio, who  left  them  well  off,  she  and  her  sister 
gave  evening  parties,  which  were  frequented  by 
all  the  principal  artists.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  Kelly  ^  heard  Marianne  play  a  4 -hand 
sonata  of  Mozart's  with  the  composer.  Latterly 
Marianne  devoted  herself  to  teaching  talented 
pupils.  In  1773  she  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Musical  Academy  of  Bologna.  In  1782, 
the  Tonkiinstler  Societat  performed  her  oratorio 
'  Isacco,'  to  Metastasio's  words.  She  also  com- 
posed another  oratorio,  'Santa  Elena  al Calvario,' 
a  mass,  and  other  sacred  music ;  Psalm,  to 
Metastasio's  Italian  translation,  for  four  and 
eight  voices ;  solo-motets,  arias,  and  cantatas, 
concertos,  overtures,  and  symphonies,  and 
harpsichord  sonatas,  two  of  which  were  reprinted 
by  £.  Pauer.  The  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde  possesses  the  autographs  of  many  of 
these  works.  Marianne  expired  on  Dec.  13, 
1812,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  her  younger 
sister  Antonie.  c.  f.  f. 

MARTINI,  Giovanni  Battista,  or  Giam- 
BATTiSTA,  commonly  called  Padre  Martini,  one 
of  the  most  important  scientific  musicians  of 
the  18th  century,  born  at  Bologna,  April  24, 
1706  ;  was  first  taught  music  by  his  father 
Antonio  Maria,  member  of  a  musical  society 
called  'I  FratelU.'  Having  become  an  expert 
violinist,  he  learned  to  sing  and  play  the  harpsi- 
chord from  Padre  Predieri,  and  counterpoint 
from  Antonio  Riccieri,  a  castrate  of  Vicenza, 
and  composer  of  merit.  At  the  same  time  he 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  with  the 
monks  of  San  Filippo  Neri.     Having  passed 

1  The  article  In  Hendel'e  Lextkon  conUf  ne  MTenU  cnwa  mUtakea, 
»ueh  M  the  atateroeot  that '  Don  Junn '  wu  brought  uut  before '  Un» 
con  imra '  (iu  which  cue  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  Mocart  to 
have  ueed  one  of  the  themee  from  the  latter  opera  in  the  former  IK 
and  the  Incluaion,  among  worlu  bjr  him.  of  the  book  of  canone  with 
pianoforte  nccom pin i meat,  published  bjr  Birchall  in  London,  and 
edited  by  Cianchettini.    The«e  ore  by  Padre  Martini. 

3  8ee  Pretent  State  of  Music  in  Oermanif.  1.  311-13,  3B2.  S54.  962. 

3  Kelly'e  mietakes  of  detail  are  innumerable.  He  gives  the  name 
'  Martini,'  and  imagining  Marianne  to  bo  the  eister  of  her  father — 
'  a  very  old  man '  and  '  nearly  his  own  age '— epeaka  of  her  aa  '  In 
the  Tale  of  veara.'  though  still '  iiuoMsaing  the  g»iety  and  vivacity 
of  a  girl.'    She  w.-u  barely  forty. 
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his  noviciate  at  the  Franciacan  convent  at 
LagOy  he  was  ordained  on  Sept  11,  1722,  and 
I'etarning  to  Bologna  in  1725  became  maestro 
di  cappella  of  the  church  of  San  Francesco. 
Giaoomo  Perti  held  a  similar  post  at  San 
Petronio,  and  from  him  Martini  received  valuable 
advice  on  composing  church-music,  at  the  same 
time  laying  a  scientific  foundation  for  the 
whole  theory  of  music  by  a  conscientious  study 
of  mathematics  with  Zanotti,  a  well-known 
physician  and  mathematician.  He  thus  gradu- 
ally acquired  an  extraordinary  and  compre- 
hensive mass  of  knowledge,  with  an  amount 
of  literary  information  far  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  library  was  unusually 
complete  for  the  time,^  partly  because  scientific 
men  of  all  countries  took  a  pleasure  in  sending 
him  books,  Bumey,  whose  own  library  was 
very  extensive,  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
that  of  Martini,  which  he  estimates  to  contain 
17,000  vols.  (Present  State  of  Mime  in  France 
and  Italy,  p.  195).  After  his  death  a  portion 
found  its  way  to  the  court  library  at  Vienna  ; 
the  rest  remained  at  Bologna  in  the  Lioeo 
Filarmonioo.  His  reputation  as  a  teacher  was 
European,  and  scholars  flocked  to  him  from 
all  parts,  among  the  most  celebrated  being 
Paolucd,  Ruttini,  Sarti,  Ottani,  and  Stanislao 
Mattei,  afterwards  joint  founder  of  the  Liceo 
Filarmonico.  These  he  educated  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  Roman  school,  the  main 
characteristic  of  which  was  the  melodious  move- 
ment of  the  separate  parts.  Martini  was  also 
frequently  called  upon  to  recommend  a  new  maes- 
tro di  cappella  or  to  act  as  umpire  in  disputed 
questions.  He  was  himself  occasionally  involved 
in  musical  controversy ;  the  best-known  instance 
being  his  dispute  with  Redi  about  the  solution 
of  a  puzzle-canon  by  Giovanni  Animucoia,  which 
he  solved  by  employing  two  keys  in  the  third 
]>art  This,  though  approved  by  Pitoui,  was 
declared  by  Redi  to  be  ui\justifiable.  To  prove 
this  point  Martini,  therefore,  wrote  a  treatise 
maintaining  that  puzzle-canons  had  not  unfre- 
quently  been  solved  in  that  manner,  and  quot- 
ing examples.  Another  important  controversy 
was  that  held  with  Eximeneo  [see  vol.  i.  p.  797]. 
In  spite  of  these  differences  of  opinion  his  con- 
temporaries describe  him  as  a  man  of  great 
mildness,  modesty,  and  good  nature,  always 
ready  to  answer  questions,  and  give  explanations. 
It  is  difficult  to  think  without  emotion  of  j;he 
warm  welcome  which  he,  the  most  learned  and 
one  of  the  oldest  musicians  of  his  country, 
bestowed  on  Mozart  when  he  visited  Bologna  in 
1770  as  a  boy  of  fourteen,  or  to  resist  viewing 
it  as  a  symbol  of  the  readiness  of  Italy  to  open 
to  Germany  that  vast  domain  of  music  and 
tradition  which  had  hitherto  been  exclusively 
her  own.  His  courtesy  and  affability  brought 
the  Bolognese  monk  into  friendly  relations 
ivith  many  exalted  personages,  Frederick  the 

i  He  hiul  tan  oopiv  of  Goldo  d'Arezio's  Jticrologut. 


Great  and  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia, 
Princess  Maria  Antonie  of  Saxony,  and  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  among  the  number.  He  suffered 
much  towards  the  close  of  his  life  from  asthma, 
a  disease  of  the  bladder,  and  a  painful  wound 
in  the  leg  ;  but  his  cheerfulness  never  deserted 
him,  and  he  worked  at  the  fourth  volume  of 
his  History  of  Music  up  to  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1784 — on  October  8,  according  to 
Moreschi,  Gandolfi,  and  Delia  Valle  ;  on  August 
4,  according  to  Fantuzzi.  His  favourite  pupil 
Mattei  stayed  with  him  to  the  last  Zanotti's 
requiem  was  sung  at  his  funeral,  and  on 
Dec.  2,  the  Accademia  Filarmonica  held  a 
grand  function,  at  which  a  funeral  mass,  the 
joint  composition  of  thirteen  maestri  di  cappella, 
was  performed,  and  an  '  Elogio '  pronounced  by 
Lionardo  Volpi.  All  Italy  mourned  for  him, 
and  a  medallion  to  his  memory  was  struck  by 
Tadolini.  He  was  a  member  of  two  Accademie, 
the  '  Filarmonici'  of  Bologna,  and  the  'Arcadici' 
of  Rome,  his  assumed  name  in  the  latter  being 
Aristoxenus  Amphion. 

Martini's  two  great  works  are  the  Storia  delta 
Musica  (8  vols.  Bologna,  1757,  1770,  1781), 
and  the  Esemplare  ossia  Saggio  ,  ,  ,  di  contrap- 
panto  (2  vols.,  Bologna,  1774,  1775).  The 
first  is  a  most  learned  work ;  each  chapter 
begins  and  ends  with  a  puzzle-canon,  the  whole 
of  which  were  solved  and  published  by  Cheru- 
bini.  The  three  volumes  all  treat  of  ancient 
music  ;  the  music  of  the  Middle  Ages  down  to 
the  11th  century  was  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
the  fourth  volume,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 
A  report  having  sprung  up  that  the  completed 
MS.  was  in  the  Minorite  convent  at  Bologna, 
F^tis  obtained  access  to  the  library  through 
Rossini,  but  found  only  materials,  of  which  no 
use  has  yet  been  made.  The  Saggio  is  a  most 
important  collection  of  examples  from  the  best 
masters  of  the  ancient  Italian  and  Spanish 
schools,  and  a  model  of  its  kind.  Besides  a 
number  of  small  treatises  and  controversial 
writings  (for  list  see  F^tis)  Martini  left  masses 
and  other  church  music  in  the  style  of  the  time. 
The  following  were  printed  : — *  Litaniae,'  op.  1 
^784);  'XII  Senate  d'intavolatura,'  op.  2 
(Amsterdam,  Le  G^ne,  1741),  excellent  and 
fiill  of  originality ;  *  VI  Senate  per  organo  e 
cembalo '  (Bologna,  1 747).  *  Duetti  da  Camera ' 
(Bologna,  1763).  The  Liceo  of  Bologna,  pos- 
sesses the  MSS.  of  a  mass,  a  requiem,  etc.,  three 
oratorios,  '  San  Retro '  (two  separate  composi- 
tions), '  II  sagrifizio  d'  Abramo,'  and  *  V  Assun- 
zione  di  Salomone  al  trono  d'  Israello'  ;  a  farsetta 
'  La  Dirindina ' ;  and  three  Intermezzi,  *  L'  Im- 
presario delle  Canarie,'  'Don  Chisciotto,'  and 
*I1  Maestro  di  Musica.'  A  requiem  (108 
sheets),  and  other  church  compositions  are  in 
Vienna.  Pauer,  in  his  *Alte  Klaviermusik,' 
gives  a  gavotte  and  ballet  of  Martini's.  Farrenc 
has  published  twelve  sonatas  in  the  *Tr^sor 
musical,'  and  other  works  are  given  by  Liick, 
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Eorner,  Ricordi,  etc  [see  the  Quellen-Lexikon], 
The  best  of  many  books  on  his  life  and  works 
is  the  Elogio  of  Pietro  Delia  Yalle  (Bologna, 
1784).  F.  G. 

MARTINI  IL  TEDESCO  ('the  German'), 
the  name  by  which  the  musicians  of  his  time 
knew  JoHANN  Paul  Aeoidius  Schwartzen- 
DORF,  bom  Sept.  1,  1741,  at  Freistadt,  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  who  was  organist  of  the 
Jesuit  seminary  at  Neustadt,  on  the  Danube, 
when  he  was  ten  years  old.  From  1758  he 
studied  at  Freiburg,  and  played  the  organ  at 
the  Franciscan  convent  there.  When  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  place,  he  found  a  step- 
mother installed  at  home,  and  set  forth  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  France,  notwithstanding  his  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  language.  At  Nancy  he 
was  befriended,  when  in  a  penniless  condition, 
by  the  organ-builder  Dupont,  on  whose  advice 
he  adopted  the  name  by  which  he  is  known. 
From  1761  to  1764  he  was  in  the  household  of 
King  Stanislaus,  who  was  then  living  at  Nancy. 
After  his  patron's  death  Martini  went  to  Paris, 
and  immediately  obtained  a  certain  amount 
of  fame  by  successfully  competing  for  a  prize 
offered  for  the  best  march  for  the  Swiss  Guard. 
At  this  time  he  wrote  much  military  music, 
as  well  as  symphonies  and  other  instrumental 
works.  In  1771  his  first  opera,  *L'amoureux 
de  quinze  ans,'  was  performed  with  very  great 
success,  and  after  holding  various  appointments 
as  musical  director  to  noblemen,  he  was  ap- 
pointed conductor  at  the  Th^dtre  Feydeau, 
when  that  establishment  was  opened  under  the 
name  of  Th^tre  de  Monsieur  for  the  j^erform- 
ance  of  light  French  and  Italian  operas.  Having 
lost  all  his  emoluments  by  the  decree  of  Aug. 
10,  1792,  he  went  to  live  at  Lyons,  where  he 
published  his  Melopte  modernCy  a  treatise  on 
singing.  In  1794  he  returned  to  Paris  for  the 
production  of  his  opera  *Sapho,'  and  in  1798 
was  made  inspector  of  the  Conservatoire.  From 
this  post  he  was  ejected  in  1802,  by  the  agency, 
as  he  suspected,  of  Mehul  and  Catel.  At  the 
restoration  of  1814  he  received  the  appointment 
of  superintendent  of  the  Court  music,  and  wrote 
a  Requiem  for  Louis  XVI.,  which  was  performed 
at  St.  Denis,  Jan.  21,  1816.  Very  shortly 
afterwards,  on  Feb.  10  of  the  same  year,  he 
died.  Besides  the  operas  mentioned  above 
ho  wrote  *Le  rendez-vous  nocturne'  (1773); 
*  Henri  IV.'  (1774);  *Le  droit  du  Seigneur' 
(1783);  *L'amant  sylphe'  (1795);  'Annette 
et  Lubin*  (1789);  *Camille  ou  le  sou  terrain' 
(1796)  ;  and  'Zimeo'  (1800).  In  the  depart- 
ment of  church  music  he  wrote  several  masses, 
psalms,  requiems,  etc.  [see  the  Quellen-Lexikon], 
A  cantata  written  for  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
with  Marie  Louise  exists,  besides  much  chamber 
music,  but  Martini's  best- known  composi- 
tion is  probably  the  charming  song,  *Plaisir 
d'amour.'  M. 

MARTUCCI,  Giuseppe,  pianist,  orchestral 


conductor  and  comjioser,  was  bom  at  Capua, 
Jan.  6,  1856.  He  was  taught  the  elements  of 
music  by  his  father,  a  military  bandmaster, 
and  made,  as  a  child,  some  stir  in  Naples  by 
his  clever  performances  on  the  piano.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  he  was  admitted  to  the  R.  Conserva- 
torio  in  that  city.  Here  he  devoted  five  years 
to  the  study  of  the  pianoforte  under  Beniamino 
Cesi,  whose  training  was  supplemented  by 
lessons  in  theory  and  composition  with  Carlo 
Costa,  Paolo  Serrao,  and  Lauro  Rossi.  He  left 
the  Conservatorio  in  1872  ;  but  after  two  years 
passed  in  teaching  and  playing  in  public  he 
returned  to  it  as  professor,  gaining  the  post  by 
competition.  Having  appeared  with  remarkable 
success  at  concerts  in  Rome  and  Milan,  Martucci 
undertook,  in  1875,  a  tour  through  France, 
Germany,  and  England.  In  London,  where  he 
played  at  Arditi's  Concert,  St.  Geoi^'s  Hall, 
June  14,  the  character  of  his  reception  warranted 
a  stay  of  four  months ;  he  also  played  in  Dublin. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  second  visit  to  Paris  in 
1878  he  was  heard  by  Rubinstein,  who  not  only 
expressed  the  highest  opinion  of  his  executive 
talent,  but  honoured  Martucci  as  a  comjioser  by 
directing  a  performance  of  his  Concerto  in  Bb 
minor  with  Cesi  at  the  piano.  The  work  was 
also  played  in  after  years  by  Eugen  dAlbert  at 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Martucci's  progress 
at  home  was  marked  by  his  association  with  the 
Quartette  Napoletano,  whose  performances  ho 
directed  during  eight  years,  and  still  further  by 
his  appointment  as  conductor  of  the  orchestral 
concerts  instituted  by  the  Prince  d'Ardore,  a 
choice  fully  justified  by  his  enterprise  in  intro- 
ducing classical  and  modem  masterpieces  before 
unheard  in  Naples.  He  also  took  his  orchestra 
from  Naples  to  Turin,  where  he  gave  a  series  of 
performances  during  the  exhibition  of  1884. 
Nominated  director  of  the  Liceo  Mnsicale  at 
Bologna  in  1886,  Martucci  continued  his  concerts 
in  other  towns.  His  programmes,  broadly 
eclectic,  sometimes  included  the  works  of  Hubert 
Parry,  Stanford,  and  other  English  composers, 
for  whom  he  professes  a  sincere  admiration. 
During  his  residence  in  Bologna  he  made  his 
only  appearance  as  orchestral  conductor  in  a 
theatre  to  direct  the  first  performance  in  Italy 
of  Richard  Wagner's  'Tristan  und  Isolde' 
(1888).  After  an  absence  of  sixteen  years  he 
was  once  more  recalled  to  the  scene  of  his  early 
labours,  having  been  named  director  of  the  R. 
Conservatorio  in  Naples,  March  5,  1902.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Accademia  Reale  of  Naples, 
Commendatore  della  Corona  d'  Italia  and 
Cavaliere  dei  S.S.  Maurizio  e  Lazzaro.  Martucci 
occupies  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  pianoforte 
virtuosi.  As  an  author  his  style  has  been  formed 
on  the  best  classical  models.  His  works  are 
remarkable  for  their  finish,  and  often  display  con- 
siderable originality.  In  writing  for  the  piano- 
forte his  intimate  knowledge  of  its  resources 
produces  effects  of  a  quite  exceptional  kind. 
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His  very  numerous  compositions  include :  — 

Sjupboiij  No.  1  in  D  miuor  (op.  76)  pUi7«d  »t  th«  RoyKl  Coll«g« 
of  Music.  London.  Haxch  18.  U88.  A  detallad  analysU  U  in  JZi*. 
Mum.  Hal.,  ili.  126. 

ajmptaoQT  No.  2  in  F  maJor  (op.  81). 

Conocrto  in  B  flat  minor  for  piano  and  orchaitra  (op.  08). 

Pour  piecoli  peisi  tor  orehflstm. 

Poem«tto  lirloo,  'La  Caniona  dd  Rioordi,'  for  Toioe  and 
uicbMtra. 

(juiutot  for  piano,  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello  lop.  4A). 

Trio  No.  1  in  C  for  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello  (op.  66|. 

Trio  No.  8  in  B  flat  for  piano,  vlolhi,  and  violoncello  (op^  82) 
splayed  at  one  of  HalM's  Couoerta,  St.  James's  Hall.  May  17, 1880). 

(tonata  lor  violoncello  and  piano  (op.  92). 

Three  pieces  for  violoncello  and  piano  (op.  60). 

Doe  Romanae  for  violoncello  (op.  72). 

Three  pieces  for  violin  and  piano  (op.  67). 

Momento  Mnaieale  e  Minnetto  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  violon- 
cello. 

'  PS(ine  Sparse,'  melodies  for  voice  and  piano  (opi  88). 

'  Doe  So^ii.'  for  voice  and  piano  (op.  68  bis). 

Six  volumes  of  couiposltions  for  pianoforte. 

Variations  for  two  pianofortes. 

Fantasia  for  two  pianofortes  top.  39). 


Two  pleoes  for  pianoforte :  '  Oaptiocio'  and  '  Toccata'  (op.  77). 
Three    pieces  for  piano  solo      "    ' 


'8cherBo'(op.78). 
Two  pieces  for  piano : 
'  Trftne  a  quatre  fenilles '  (oi».  74). 
Three  little  pieces  for  pianoforte  solo 


'Notturno.'  and 


Novelletta.' 
and  'Gavotta'  (op.  73). 

'Serenata,'  'Minuetto,' 
Prelndio.' ' 


Csprlcclo '  (op.  78). 

Three  little  pieces  for  pianoforte  solo : 
■Ha]tarello'(op^79). 

Due  Caprieci  fbr  pianoforte  (op.  80). 

Unpublished  compoaltl<ms  :— 

Oratorio.  'Samuel.' 

Concerto  for  piano  and  orebeetra  in  D  minor. 

Sonata  for  organ. 

Numerous  pianoforte  transcriptions  of  daasloal  works,  and 
Raocolta  of  sixteen  pieces  for  piano  by  classical  authors  tranacribed 
for  violoncello  and  pianoforte.  „     .     ... 

U*    A*    » • 

MARTY,  Eugene  Georges,  bom  in  Paris, 
March  16,  1860,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Conserva- 
toire, where  he  obtained  the  first  prize  in 
solf^e  in  1875,  the  first  in  harmony  in  1878, 
and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1882  with  his 
cantata,  'Edith.'  In  1892  he  was  appointed 
chorus-master  at  the  Theatre  Eden,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  director  of  the  vocal 
ensemble  classes  at  the  Conservatoire,  a  post  he 
resigned  in  1904  ;  he  was  chorus-master  at  the 
Opera  in  1893,  and  conducted  theOp^ra-Comique 
in  1900.  From  June  12,  1901,  he  has  been 
conductor  at  the  Conservatoire.  Marty  has 
written  much,  and  has  been  much  influenced 
bv  his  master,  Massenet  We  may  mention: 
*Balla<ie  d'Hiver*  (1885);  'Balthazar*  over- 
ture (1887)  ;  a  suite,  '  Les  Saisons'  (1888)  ;  a 
symphonic  poem,  'Merlin  enchant^,'  all  for 
orchestra ;  '  Lysic, '  a  one-act  pantomime  (1888); 
'  Le  Due  de  Ferrare,'  three-act  opera,  Theatre 
Lyrique  (1899)  ;  *  Daria,'  two-act  opera  (Op^a, 
Jan.  27,  1905);  songs,  and  pianoforte  pieces, 
etc.  o.  F. 

MARTYRS,  LES.  Opera  in  four  acts  ;  words 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at 
the  Academic,  April  10,  1840  ;  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  London,  as  '  I  Martin,'  April  20, 
1 852.  The  work  was  an  adaptation  of ' Poliuto, ' 
a  former  Italian  opera  of  Donizetti's.  g. 

MARX,  Adolph  Bernhard,  learned  musi- 
cian and  author,  bom  May  15,  1799  (or  1795, 
according  to  Riemann),  at  Halle,  son  of  a 
])hy8ician,  learned  harmony  from  Tiirk,  studied 
law,  and  held  a  legal  post  at  Naumburg.  His 
love  of  music  led  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  soon 
gave  up  the  law,  and  in  1824  he  founded,  with 
Schlesiiiger  the  publisher,  the  Berliner  Allge- 
rneim  MimkaZische  ZeUung,     This  periodical. 


which  only  existed  seven  years,  did  important 
service  in  creating  a  juster  appreciation  of 
Beethoven's  works  in  North  Germany,  a  service 
to  which  Beethoven  characteristically  refers  in 
a  letter  1  to  Schlesinger,  Sept.  25,  1825.  His 
book  on  the  same  subject,  however,  Bed- 
Jioven's  Leben  und  Schaffen  (Berlin,  1859 ; 
2nd  ed.,  1865 ;  5th,  1901),  is  a  fantastic  critique, 
too  full  of  mere  conjecture  and  misty  aestheti- 
cism.  In  1827  he  received  his  doctor's  diploma 
from  the  university  of  Marburg,  and  was  made 
'  Decent,'  or  tutor,  in  the  history  and  theory  of 
music,  at  the  univeraity  of  Berlin.  He  became 
Professor  in  1830,  and  in  1832  Musikdirector 
of  the  university  choir.  In  1850  he  founded 
with  Kullak  and  Stem  the  'Berliner  Musik- 
schule,'  afterwards  the  'Berliner  Conserva- 
torium,'  and  now  the  'Sternsche  Conserva- 
torium'  but  withdrew  in  1856  (Kullak  having 
resigned  in  1855),  and  henceforth  devoted 
himself  to  his  private  pupils  and  to  his  work 
at  the  University.  He  dicJi  in  Berlin,  May  17, 
1866.  His  numerous  works  are  of  unequal 
merit,  the  most  important  being  the  Lehre  von 
der  musikaZiachen  Composition^  four  vols.  (Breit- 
kopf  &  Hiirtel,  1887,  1838,  1847).  His  Oluek 
und  die  Oper  (Berlin,  two  vols.  1863)  contains 
many  ingenious  observations,  but  is  of  no 
historical  value.  The  others  are  Vher  McUeni 
in  der  Tonkunst  (1828),  Uber  die  Oeltung 
ffandelachen  Sologeadnge,  etc.  (1829),  Allgemeine 
Musiklehre  (1889),  Die  aUe  Mu8iklehre  (1842), 
Die  Musik  des  19.  JahrkundeH,  etc.  (1855), 
Afdeiiung  zum  Vortrag  Beet?iovenschen  Klavier^ 
werke(lSQ3)f  Erinnerungen  (1865),  and  a  post- 
humous work.  Das  IdecUe  und  die  Gegenwart 
(1867).  Besides  what  he  did  for  Beethoven's 
music,  Marx  deserves  credit  for  bringing  to  light 
many  little-known  works  of  Bach  and  Handel. 
His  com|)ositions  are  not  remarkable ;  neither 
his  oratorios  'Johannes  der  Tiiufer,'  'Moses,' 
and  'Nahid  und  Omar,'  nor  his  instrumental 
music,  obtaining  more  than  a  'succ^d'estinie.' 
His  opera,  '  Jery  und  Bately,'  was  performed  at 
Berlin  in  1827,  and  a  melodram^  'Die  Rache 
wartet, '  in  1 829.  Nevertheless  some  particulars 
given  in  his  Erinnerungen  (Berlin,  1865)  as 
to  his  manner  of  composing  are  well  worth 
reading,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  book  for  its 
interesting  picture  of  the  state  of  music  in  Berlin 
between  1830  and  1860.  With  Mendelssohn 
he  was  at  one  time  extremely  intimate,  and  no 
doubt  was  in  many  respects  useful  to  him  ;  but 
his  influence  diminished  as  Mendelssohn  grew 
older  and  more  independent.  F.  G. 

MARXSEN,  Eduard,  born  July  23, 1806,  at 
Nienstadteur  near  Altona,  where  his  father  was 
organist.  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  but 
devoted  himself  to  music,  which  he  studied  at 
home  and  with  Clasing  of  Hamburg.  He  then 
assisted  his  father  till  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1830,  when  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  took  lessons 

1  Nobl.  Brl^€,  No.  368. 
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in  counterpoint  from  Seyfried,  and  the  pianoforte 
from  Booklet.  He  also  compoBed  industrioosly, 
and  on  his  return  to  Hamburg  gave  a  concert 
(Oct  15,  1834)  at  which  he  played  eighteen 
pieces  of  his  own  composition.  He  subsequently 
lived  at  Hamburg  in  great  request  as  a  teacher. 
Brahms  was  his  most  illustrious  pupil.  Of  his 
sixty  or  seventy  compositions,  one  for  full  or- 
chestra called  '  Beethoven's  Schatten '  was  per- 
formed in  1844  and  1845  at  concerts  in  Ham- 
burg. He  died  at  Altona,  Nov.  18,  1887.  F.  o. 
MARYLEBONE  GARDENS.  This  once 
celebrated  place  of  entertainment  was  situated  at 
the  back  of  and  appurtenant  to  a  tavern  called 
*The  Rose  of  Normandy'  (or  briefly  'The 
Rose '),  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  High 
Street,  Marylebone,  and  was  erected  about  the 
middle  of  the  1 7th  century.  The  earliest  notice 
of  it  is  in  Memoirs  by  Samuel  Sainthillj  1659, 
printed  in  The  GfentUman's  MagazvM,  voL  83, 
p.  524,  where  the  garden  is  thus  described : 
*  The  outside  a  square  brick  wall,  set  with  fruit 
trees,  gravel  walks,  204  paces  long,  seven  broad ; 
the  circular  walk  485  paces,  six  broad,  the  centre 
square,  a  Bowling  Green,  112  paces  one  way, 
88  another ;  all  except  the  first  double  set 
with  quickset  hedges,  full  grown  and  kept  in 
excellent  order,  and  indented  like  town  walls.' 
It  is  next  mentioned  by  Pepys,  May  7,  1668 : 
'Then  we  abroad  to  Marrowbone  and  there 
walked  in  the  garden,  the  first  time  I  ever  was 
there,  and  a  pretty  place  it  is.'  Long's  bowling 
green  at  the  Rose  at  Marylebone,  half  a  mile 
distant  from  London,  is  mentioned  in  the  London 
Gazette,  Jan.  11,  1691-92.  Count  de  Tallard, 
the  French  ambassador,  gave  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment before  leaving  England  to  the  Marquis 
of  Normanby  (afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham- 
shire) and  other  persons  of  note  *  at  the  great 
Bowling  Green  at  Marylebone,'  in  June  1699. 
About  that  time  the  house  became  noted  as  a 
gaming-house  much  frequented  by  persons  of 
rank  ;  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  was 
a  constant  attendant,  and,  as  Quin  told  Pen- 
nant, gave,  every  spring,  a  dinner  to  the  chief 
frequenters  of  the  place,  at  which  his  parting 
toast  was  *  May  as  many  of  us  as  remain  un- 
changed next  spring  meet  here  again.'  It  was 
he  who  was  alluded  to  in  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu's  oft -quoted  line,  *Some  dukes  at 
Marybone  bowl  time  away.*  Gay,  in  his  'Beg- 
gar's Opera,'  1727,  makes  Marylebone  one  of 
Macheath's  haunts,  and  mentions  the  'deep 
play'  there.  Prior  to  1737  admission  to  the 
gardens  was  gratuitous,  but  in  that  year  Daniel 
Gough,  the  proprietor,  charged  Is.  each  for 
admission,  giving  in  return  a  ticket  which  was 
taken  back  in  payment  for  refreshments  to  that 
amount.  In  1788  Gough  erected  an  orchestra 
and  engaged  a  band  of  music  '  from  the  opera 
and  both  theatres,'  which  performed  from  6  to 
10  o'clock,  during  which  time  they  played 
eighteen  pieces.      In  August  'two  Grand  or  ' 


Double  Bassoons,  made  by  Mr.  Stanesby,  junior, 
the  greatness  of  whose  sound  surpass  that  of 
any  other  bass  instrument  whatsoever ;  never 
performed  with  before,'  were  introduced.  In 
1740  an  organ  was  erected  by  Bridge.  In  1746 
robberies  had  become  so  frequent  and  the  robbers 
so  daring  that  the  proprietor  was  compelled  to 
have  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  protect  the  visitors 
from  and  to  town.  In  1747  Miss  Falkner 
appeared  as  principal  singer  (a  post  she  retained 
for  some  years),  and  the  admission  to  the  concert 
was  raised  to  2s.  In  1748  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  number  of  lamps,  and  Defesch  was 
engaged  as  first  violin,  and  about  the  same 
time  fireworks  were  introduced.  In  1751  John 
Trusler  became  proprietor  ;  *  Master  (Michael) 
Ame '  appeared  as  a  singer,  bsdls  and  masquerades 
were  occasionally  given,  the  doors  were  opened 
at  7,  the  fireworks  were  discharged  at  11, 
and  '  a  guard  was  appointed  to  be  in  the  house 
and  gardens,  and  to  oblige  all  persons  misbehav- 
ing to  quit  the  place.'  In  1752  the  price  of 
admission  was  reduced  to  6d.,  although  the 
expense  was  said  to  be  £8  per  night  more  than 
the  preceding  year.  In  1753  the  bowling  green 
was  added  to  the  garden,  and  the  fireworks  were 
on  a  larger  scale  than  before.  In  1758  the 
first  burletta  performed  in  the  gardens  was 
given  ;  it  was  an  adaptation,  by  Trusler  junior 
and  the  elder  Storace,  of  Pergolesi's  '  La  Serva 
Padrona,'  and  for  years  was  a  great  favourite. 
The  gardens  were  opened  in  the  morning  for 
breakfasting,  and  Miss  Trusler  made  cakes  which 
long  enjoyed  a  great  vogue.  In  1762  the 
gardens  were  opened  in  the  morning  gratis, 
and  an  organ  performance  given  from  5  to  8 
o'clock.  In  1763  the  pla^  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Thomas  (familiarly  called  Tommy) 
Lowe,  the  popular  tenor  singer,  the  admission 
was  raised  to  Is.  and  Miss  Catley  was  among 
the  singers  engaged.  In  the  next  year  the 
opening  of  the  gardens  on  Sunday  evenings  for 
tea-drinking  was  prohibited  ;  and  in  October  a 
morning  performance,  under  the  name  of  a  re- 
hearsal, was  given,  when  a  collection  was  made 
in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  destructive  fires  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  Honiton,  Devonshire. 
Lowe's  management  continued  until  1768,  when 
he  retired,  having  met  with  heavy  losses.     In 

1769  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Arnold  became  pro- 
prietor, and  engaged  Mrs.  Pinto  (formerly  Miss 
Brent),  Master  Brown,  and  others  as  vocalists, 
Pinto  as  leader.  Hook  as  organist  and  music 
director,  and  Dr.  Ame  to  compose  an  ode.     In 

1770  Barth^lemon  became  leader,  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
th^lemon,  Bannister  and  Reinhold  were  among 
the  singers.  A  burletta  by  Barth^emon,  called 
'The  Noble  Pedlar,'  was  very  successful.     In 

1771  Miss  Harper  (afterwards  Mrs.  John  Ban- 
nister) appeared,  Miss  Catley  reappeared,  and 
several  new  burlettas  were  produced.  In  1772 
Torr^,  an  eminent  Italian  pyrotechnist,  was 
engaged,    and  the   fireworks   became   a  more 
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prominent  featare  in  the  entertainments,  to 
the  great  alann  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants, 
who  applied  to  the  magistrates  to  prohibit  their 
exhibition,  fearing  danger  to  their  houses  from 
them.  Torre,  however,  continued  to  exhibit 
during  that  and  the  next  two  seasons.  But 
the  ^irdens  were  losing  their  popularity  ;   in 

1775  there  appear  to  have  been  no  entertain- 
ments of  the  usual  kind,  but  occasional  per- 
formanoes  of  Baddeley's  entertainment,  *  The 
Modem  Magic  Lantern,'  deliveries  of  George 
Saville  Carey's  'Lecture  upon  Mimicry,'  or 
exhibitions  of  fireworks  by  a  Signer  Gaillot.    In 

1776  entertainments  of  a  similar  description 
were  given,  amongst  which  was  a  representation 
of  the  Boulevards  of  Paris.  The  geutlens  closed 
on  Sept.  28,  and  were  not  afterwards  regularly 
opened.  In  or  about  1778  the  site  was  let  to 
builders,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Beaumont 
Street,  Devonshire  Street,  and  part  of  Devon- 
shire Place.  The  tavern,  with  a  piece  of  ground 
at  the  back,  used  as  a  skittle  alley,  continued 
to  exist  in  nearly  its  pristine  state  until  1855, 
when  it  was  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  on  its  own 
site  and  that  of  an  adjoining  house,  and  on  the 
ground  behind  it  was  erected  the  Marylebone 
Music  Hall.  [A  list  of  names  of  artists  who 
appeared  at  Marylebone  Gardens  is  given,  with 
dates,  in  J.  T.  Smith's  Book  for  a  Bainy 
Dayf\  w.  H.  H. 

MASANIELLO.  The  name  in  England  of 
Auber's  opera.  La  Mubttb  dk  Portici.  Opera  in 
five  acts ;  words  by  Scribe  and  Delavigne,  music 
by  Auber.  Produced  at  the  Academic,  Feb.  29, 
1828,  and  performed  there  471  times  up  to 
Oct.  28,  1873.  In  England  it  was  first  per- 
formed, under  the  name  of  'Masaniello,'  at 
Drury  Lane,  in  English  (three  acts),  May  4, 
1 829 ;  in  Italian,  at  Covent  Garden  (three  acts). 
March  15,  1849 ;  at  Her  Majesty's,  April  10, 
1851,  as  '  La  Muta  di  Portici.'  o.  [An  earlier 
opera  on  the  same  subject  was  based  on  a  con- 
temporary account  of  the  rebellion  at  Naples 
under  Tommaso  Annello;  D'Urfey  was  the 
author,  and  Samuel  Ackeroyde  (or  Akeroyde) 
the  principal  composer.  It  was  printed  in  1 700, 
with  the  title,  '  llie  famous  history  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Massaniello,  in  two  parts.'  The 
songs  remained  in  favour  through  the  early 
jmrt  of  the  18th  century.] 

MASCAGNI,  PiETKO,  was  bom  at  Leghorn 
Dec.  7,  1863.  His  father,  who  was  a  baker, 
intended  his  son  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  discouraged 
his  attempts  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  music 
The  budding  composer,  compelled  to  prosecute 
his  musical  studies  by  stealth,  entered  himself 
surreptitiously  as  a  pupil  at  the  Istituto  Luigi 
Cherabini,  where  his  principal  instractor  was 
Alfredo  Soffredini.  In  due  course  Mascagni's 
father  found  out  how  his  son  was  spending  his 
leisure  time,  and  the  musical  career  of  the  future 
composer  of  'Cavalleria  Rusticana'  would 
thereupon  have  come  to  an  untimely  close,  had 


it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  an  amiable 
uncle,  who  came  forward  and  offered  to  adopt 
the  young  musician.  Transferred  to  his  uncle's 
house  Masoagni  devoted  himself  in  earnest  to 
music,  and  the  firstfraits  of  his  labours  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  a  symphony  in  C  minor  for  small 
orchestra,  and  a  Kyrie  written  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Cherabini,  both  of  which  were  per- 
formed at  the  Istituto  In  1879.  These  were  fol- 
lowed after  two  years  by  'In  Filanda,'  a  cantata 
for  solo  voices  and  orchestra,  which  was  favour- 
ably mentioned  in  a  prize-competition  instituted 
by  the  International  Exhibition  of  Music  at 
Milan.  These  successes  reconciled  Mascagni's 
father  to  the  idea  of  making  his  son  a  musician  ; 
and  at  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1881  the  boy 
returned  to  his  father's  house,  when  he  was 
allowed  to  pursue  his  musical  studies  in  peace. 
His  next  composition  was  a  setting  of  a  trans- 
lation of  Schiller's  *  Ode  to  Joy,'  which  was  per- 
formed at  the  Teatro  degli  Avvalorati  with  so 
much  success  that  Count  Florestano  de  Larderel, 
a  wealthy  amateur,  offered  on  the  spot  to  pay 
for  the  composer's  education  at  the  Milan  Con- 
servatoire. Mascagni's  career  at  Milan  was  not 
a  success.  In  spite  of  the  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement of  his  teachers,  among  whom  were 
Amilcare  Ponchielli  and  Michele  Saladino,  he 
found  the  course  of  regular  study  insupportable. 
For  some  time  he  chafed  silently  against  the 
trivial  round  of  counterpoint  and  fugue,  and 
eventually  took  French  leave  of  his  professors, 
joined  a  travelling  operatic  company  in  the 
capacity  of  conductor,  and  tumed  his  back  upon 
Milan  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  For  many 
years  he  led  a  life  of  obscurity  and  privation, 
travelling  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Italy  with  one  company  after  another.  He  had 
no  spare  time  for  composition,  but  doubtless 
gained  much  valuable  experience  in  practical 
orchestration.  After  many  wanderings  Mascagni 
married  and  settled  at  Cerignola  near  Foggia, 
where  he  managed  to  make  a  meagre  livelihood 
by  giving  pianoforte  lessons  and  managing  the 
municipal  school  of  music.  From  this  obscurity 
he  was  suddenly  rescued  by  the  success  of  his 
one-act  opera  '  Cavalleria  Rusticana,'  which  won 
the  first  prize  in  a  competition  instituted  in 
1889  by  the  publisher  Sonzogno,  and  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Costanzi  Theatre  in  Rome,  May  18, 
1890.  The  libretto  was  founded  by  Signori 
Menasci  and  Targioni-Tozzetti  upon  a  well- 
known  story  of  Sicilian  village  life  by  Giovanni 
Yerga.  The  opera  was  received  at  its  first  per- 
formance with  tumultuous  applause,  and  the  next 
day  Mascagni  awoke  to  find  himself  famous. 
Italy  lost  her  head  over  '  Cavalleria. '  Mascagni 
was  greeted  as  the  successor  of  Verdi.  Medals 
were  strack  in  his  honour.  He  was  welcomed 
back  to  his  native  Leghorn  with  illuminations 
and  torchlight  processions,  and  the  King  of 
Italy  presented  him  with  the  order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy,  an  honour  not  accorded  to  Verdi  until 
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he  had  reached  middle  life.  '  Gavalleria '  at 
once  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  speedily  crossed 
the  Alps.  It  was  produced  in  Berlin  in  the 
summer  of  1890,  and  in  London,  at  the  Shaftes- 
bury Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Signor 
Lago  in  October  1891.  It  was  first  performed 
in  Paris  at  the  Opera-Oomique,  Jan.  19,  1892. 
Everywhere  its  success  was  unquestionable. 
The  public,  tired,  perhaps,  of  long-winded  imita- 
tions of  Wagner,  welcomed  the  crisp  action  and 
direct  emotional  appeal  of  the  little  work,  and, 
for  the  moment  the  vulgarity  of  the  music  was 
condoned  for  the  sake  of  the  admirably  con- 
structed libretto.  'Gavalleria'  became  the 
fashion,  and  was  responsible  for  a  mushroom  crop 
of  one-act  melodramas,  each  one  more  squalid 
in  subject  than  the  last,  which  bore  a  tolerably 
close  resemblance  to  the  shilling  '  shocker '  of 
ephemeral  literature,  and  boasted  a  corresponding 
artistic  value.  Since  the  days  of  *  Cayalleria  * 
Mascagni's  fame  has  steadily  declined.  His  next 
work,  *  L'Amico  Fritz '  (Teatro  Costanzi,  Rome, 
Oct.  31,  1891),  an  adaptation  of  Erckmann- 
Ghatrian's  well-known  novel,  made  by  Signor 
Daspuro  under  the  anagram  of  P.  Suardon,  had 
more  refinement  than  '  Gavalleria,'  and  was  more 
carefully  written,  but  the  composer  scarcely 
attempted  to  fit  his  grandiose  Italian  manner  to 
the  exigencies  of  an  Alsatian  idyll,  and  the 
woefully  undramatic  character  of  the  libretto 
prevented  the  opera  from  winning  more  than  a 
suec^cTestime.  'I  Rantzau' (Teatrodella Pergola, 
Florence,  Nov.  10,  1892),  another  adaptation 
from  Erckmann-Ohatiian,  by  Signori  Menasci 
and  Targioni-Tozzetti,  was  even  less  successful 
than  '  L'Amico  Fritz,'  thedulness  of  the  libretto 
and  the  absurdly  inflated  style  of  the  music 
being  equally  responsible  for  its  failure. 
'  Guglielmo  Ratoliif '  (Scala,  Milan,  Feb.  1895) 
was  a  work  of  the  composer's  student  days, 
subsequently  revised  and  rewritten.  The  com- 
poser had  conceived  the  extraordinary  notion  of 
setting  to  music  a  literal  and  unabbreviated 
translation  of  Heine's  gloomy  tragedy,  which 
was  alone  sufiicient  to  doom  the  work  to  failure, 
and  his  music  did  little  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
the  libretto.  No  less  decisive  was  the  failure 
of  'Silvano'  (Scala,  Milan,  March  1895),  a 
feeble  and  half-hearted  bid  for  popularity  in 
the  composer's  most  hackneyed  *  Gavalleria* 
manner.  Meanwhile  (1895)  Mascagni  had  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Gonservatoire  at 
Pesaro,  where  his  next  opera,  *Zanetto,'  was 
produced  March  2,1896.  '  Zanetto '  is  an  operatic 
version  of  Francois  Gopp^e's  famous  one-act  play 
*Le  Passant.'  It  is  slight  in  structure,  being 
scored  only  for  strings  and  harp,  but  has  con- 
siderably more  refinement  of  thought  and 
expression  than  is  customary  in  Mascagni'swork. 
'  Iris'  (Teatro  Gostanzi,  Rome,  Nov.  22, 1898), 
an  opera  on  a  Japanese  subject,  is  handicapped 
by  a  singularly  unpleasant  libretto,  but  never- 
theless has  won  more  favour  than  any  of  the 


composer's  works  since  *  Gavalleria.'  It  shows 
much  skill  in  the  handling  of  the  orchestra,  and 
is  in  many  ways  the  most  artistio  of  Mascagni's 
operas ;  but  its  lack  of  original  invention  is 
conspicuous,  and  though  it  has  won  considerable 
success  in  Italy,  it  could  hardly  prove  acceptable 
to  audiences  capable  of  recognising  its  glaring 
plagiarisms  from  the  works  of  Wagner.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  Mascagni  as  a  composer, 
he  is  admittedly  a  master  of  the  art  of  r^damey 
and  his  idea  of  producing  his  next  work,  *  Le 
Maschere'  (Jan.  17,1901),  simultaneously  in 
seven  different  cities,  was  a  piece  of  audacious 
impertinence,  probably  unparaUeledin  thehistory 
of  the  stage.  Unfortunately  no  amount  of 
advertisement  could  galvanise  *Le  Maschere' 
into  a  success.  At  Milan,  Venice,  Verona, 
Naples,  and  Turin  it  was  soundly  hissed,  while 
at  Genoa  the  audience  would  not  even  allow  the 
performance  to  be  finished.  Only  at  Rome  was 
it  received  with  any  degree  of  favour,  and  even 
there  it  soon  passed  into  oblivion.  Mascagni's 
latest  work  '  Amica '  (Monte  Garlo,  March  1 905), 
though  produced  in  more  modest  fashion,  shared 
the  same  fate  as  its  predecessor.  Apart  from  his 
operas  and  the  youthful  works  already  men- 
tioned Mascagni  has  written  a  cantata  for  the 
Leopardi  centenary,  which  was  performed  at 
Recanati  in  1898,  and  incidental  music  for  Mr. 
Hall  Gaine's  play  The  Eternal  City,  which  'was 
produced  at  His  Mcgesty's  Theatre  in  October 
1902. 

Of  late  years  Mascagni  has  won  some  fame  as 
a  conductor,  chiefly  owing  to  repeated  tours  with 
a  specially  chosen  orchestra  through  the  cities 
of  Europe  and  America.  A  protracted  tour  in 
the  United  States  in  1903  cost  him  his  place  at 
Pesaro.  The  authorities  of  that  institution, 
after  repeated  endeavours  to  recall  their  errant 
director  to  his  duties,  not  unnaturally  determined 
to  replace  him  by  a  musician  who  set  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  official  engagements  above  the 
fascinations  of  self-advertisement. 

Mascagni's  reputation  rests  almost  entirely 
upon  '  Gavalleria  Rusticana,'  which  still  holds 
the  stage  in  spite  of  fifteen  years  of  uninter- 
rupted popularity,  and  the  rivalry  of  a  host  of 
imitations.  As  has  already  been  said,  it  owes 
much  to  its  direct  if  somewhat  brutal  libretto, 
but  the  music  undeniably  shows  a  natural  in- 
stinct for  theatrical  effect,  and  it  boasts  plenty  of 
catchy,  commonplace  tunes.  Nevertheless  it  is 
easy  to  trace  in  it  the  germs  of  what  in  Mascagni's 
later  works  developed  into  intolerable  manner- 
isms, his  pompous,  inflated  and  melodramatic 
manner  of  treating  simple  situations,  his  vulgar 
love  of  mere  noise,  and  his  lack  of  real  rhythmic 
and  melodic  fertility,  ill  disguised  by  attempted 
excursions  upon  new  paths  of  expression.  The 
speedy  exhaustion  of  a  shallow  vein  of  musical 
invention,  together  with  the  carelessness  en- 
gendered by  a  dangerously  sudden  success,  and 
fostered  by  the  foolish  adulation  of  partisans,  is 
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responsible  for  the  oomplete  collapse  of  what  at 
one  time  seemed  a  talent  of  bright  promise  for 
the  future  of  Italian  music.  r.  a.  s. 

MASCHERONI,  Edoardo,  was  bom  at 
Milan  on  Sept  4,  1857  (not  1865,  as  has  been 
erroneously  stated  in  previous  sketches  of  his 
career).  As  a  boy  he  showed  no  special  aptitude 
for  music,  and  was  sent  to  the  liceo  Beccaria, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  particularly  in 
mathematics.  As  he  grew  up  he  developed  a 
marked  taste  for  the  study  of  literature,  and 
joined  the  little  band  of  enthusiasts,  among 
whom  were  De  Marchi,  Pozza,  6.  Mazzucato, 
and  Borghi,  who  founded  the  journal.  La  vita 
nuovat  to  which  he  contributed  numerous  articles 
on  literary  subjects.  But  with  manhood  came 
the  consciousness  that  music  was  to  be  his  career, 
and  he  placed  himself  under  Boucheron,  a 
composer  and  teacher  well  known  in  Milan  at 
the  time,  with  whom  he  worked  assiduously  for 
several  years.  In  his  younger  days  Mascheroni 
composed  much  music  of  various  kinds,  but  as 
time  went  on  he  became  persuaded  that  his  real 
vocation  lay  in  conducting.  He  made  his  first 
serious  essay  in  this  branch  of  his  art  in  1888, 
when  he  was  engaged  as  conductor  at  the  Teatro 
Goldoni  at  Leghorn.  From  Leghorn  Mascheroni 
moved  to  Rome,  where  he  had  been  appointed 
conductor  of  the  Teatro  Apollo.  Here  he 
remained  seven  years,  gaining  each  year  in 
experience  and  reputation,  so  that  at  last  he 
might  fairly  claim  to  be  considered  the  leading 
Italian  conductor  of  his  day,  a  claim  which  was 
tacitly  recognised  in  1893  by  his  being  chosen 
to  produce  and  conduct  Verdi's  *  Falstatf '  at  La 
Scala.  Mascheroni  is  still  a  conductor,  but  of 
late  he  has  won  fresh  laurels  as  a  composer. 
During  his  Roman  period  he  wrote  a  good  deal 
of  chamber  music,  which  was  performed  with 
much  applause,  and  an  Album  for  pianoforte  of 
his  won  a  prize  in  a  Concorso  at  Palermo.  But 
his  masterpiece  at  that  time  was  the  Requiem 
for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  which  he 
wrote  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
So  profound  an  impression  did  this  work  create, 
that  the  composer  was  commissioned  by  the 
royal  family  to  write  another  Requiem  for  voices 
only,  for  exclusive  performance  in  the  royal 
chapel,  where  it  was  at  once  performed.  In 
spite  of  his  success  in  conducting  other  men's 
music,  Mascheroni  did  not  himself  tempt  fortune 
on  the  stage  until  his  *  Lorenza '  was  produced 
at  the  Teatro  Costanzi,  Rome,  on  April  13, 
1901.  The  success  of  this  work  was  very  great, 
and  since  its  initial  triumph  it  has  been  produced 
at  Brescia,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  other  towns,  and  has  always  won  conspicu- 
ous favour.  '  Loreuza '  may  be  described  as  a 
Oalabrian  version  of  the  story  of  Judith  and 
Holofemes,  though  in  this  case  the  Judith,  so 
far  from  slaying  her  brigand  Holofemes,  falls  in 
love  with  him,  and  ends  by  disguising  herself  in 
his  cloak,  and  by  being  shot  in  his  j)lace  by  the 


soldiers  who  come  to  capture  the  bandit  chief. 
Mascheroni's  score  overflows  with  thoroughly 
Italian  melody,  and  shows  considerable  know- 
ledge of  dramatic  effect,  which  from  a  conductor 
of  his  experience  was  only  to  be  expected.  He  is 
now  (Feb.  1906)  putting  the  finishing  touches  to 
a  new  opera,  entitled  '  La  Pemgina.'   B.  A.  s. 

MASINI,  Angelo,  bom  at  Forli  in  1845, 
is  perhaps  the  only  Italian  tenor  who  has  ever 
won  a  very  high  position  without  having  ap- 
peared on  the  operatic  stage  in  England.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1875  as  a  member  of 
the  famous  quartet,  which,  under  the  composer's 
own  direction,  sang  at  the  Albert  Hall  in 
Verdi's  Requiem  Mass,  the  other  singers  being 
Mme.  Stoltz,  Mme.  Waldmann,  and  Signer 
Medini.  At  that  time  Masini  was  looked  upon 
as  the  first  of  the  younger  tenors  of  Italy,  and 
in  1876  he  sang  the  part  of  Rhadam^  when, 
with  Verdi  himself  conducting,  'Aida'  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  Paris.  This 
performance  added  greatly  to  his  reputation, 
and  in  1879  Mapleson  engaged  him  to  sing  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  A  stupid  contretemps, 
however,  for  which  Masini  was  himself  solely 
responsible,  prevented  his  appearance.  The 
story  is  fully  set  forth  in  tlie  Mapleson  Memoirs* 
It  was  arranged  that  Masini  should  make  his 
d^but  as  Faust  in  company  with  Nilsson, 
Trebelli,  and  Faure,  but,  owing  to  a  misunder- 
standing he  missed  a  rehearsal,  and  then 
hurriedly  left  London.  This  blunder  proved 
a  bar  to  his  future  career  in  England,  as  Maple- 
son had  an  ii\junction  against  him  for  breach 
of  contract — compromised  at  last  by  the  pay- 
ment of  £200.  In  Madrid,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
elsewhere,  however,  Masini  sang  with  the  utmost 
success,  and  gained  both  fame  and  fortune.  He 
was  for  many  seasons  the  leading  tenor  at  the 
Italian  Opera  at  St.  Petersburg,  resigning  his 
position  at  last  for  the  reason  l^at  he  could  no 
longer  withstand  the  severe  climate.  At  St. 
Petersburg,  late  in  his  career,  he  sang  Lohen- 
grin to  the  Elsa  of  Sigrid  Arnoldson.  That 
Masini  at  his  best  was  a  tenor  of  exceptional 
gifts  cannot  be  doubted.  Distinguished  singers, 
who  appeared  with  him  at  St.  Petersburg,  have 
spoken  of  him  in  enthusiastic  terms.  His  voice 
— very  high  in  range — was  rather  light  in 
quality,  but  on  the  testimony  of  Manuel  Gomez, 
the  well-known  clarinet  player,  who  heard  him 
in  his  prime  at  Madrid,  it  was  quite  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  exacting  dramatic  parts. 
Mr.  Gomez  also  speaks  of  the  extreme  charm 
with  which  he  sang  the  Duke's  music  in  '  Rigo- 
letto. '  It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  before  the 
production  of  'Falstaff'  in  Milan,  Verdi  ofiered 
to  write  a  romance  for  Masini  if  he  would  under- 
take the  part  of  Fenton.  However  nothing  came 
of  the  proposal.  Possibly  Masini  thought  that, 
even  with  a  song  thrown  in,  it  was  a  poor 
compliment  to  offer  him  a  small  part,  and  no  set- 
off against  the  distinction  Verdi  had  conferred 
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on  his  great  rival,  Tamagao,  by  selecting 
him  for  Otello,  and  writing  the  music  of  that 
character  specially  for  his  voice.  Masini  is  still 
living.  8.  H.  p. 

MASNADIERI,  l,^i.e.  The  Brigands,— an 
opera  in  four  acts ;  libretto  by  Maffei,  from 
Schiller's  *Die  Rauber,'  music  by  VerdL  Pro- 
duced at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  July 
22,  1847,  Verdi  conducting,  and  Jenny  Lind 
acting.  An  experiment  had  been  made  by 
Mercadante  eleven  years  before  on  a  libretto 
adapted  from  the  same  play,  under  the  title 
of  '  I  Briganti,'  produced  at  the  Italiens,  Paris, 
March  22,  1836.  o. 

MASON,  John,  Mus.B.,  was  admitted  clerk 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1508,  graduated 
Feb.  12,  1509,  and  was  in  the  same  year  ap- 
pointed instructor  of  the  choristers  and  chaplain 
of  Magdalen  College.  Wood  says  he  was  in 
much  esteem  in  his  profession.  He  was  collated 
prebendary  of  Pratum  minus,  July  21,  and  of 
Putston  minor,  July  22,  1525,  and  treasurer  of 
Hereford  Cathedral,  May  28,  1545.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Morley  in  his  Introdtietion  as 
one  of  those  whose  works  he  had  consulted. 
He  died  in  1547  [or  1543.  See  Degrees  in 
Music,  p.  65.]  w.  H.  H. 

MASON,  Lowell,  Mus.D.,  bom  atMedfield, 
Massachusetts,  Jan.  24,  1792,  died  at  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  August  11,  1872.  He  was  self- 
taught,  and  in  his  own  words  'spent  twenty 
years  of  his  life  in  doing  nothing  save  playing 
on  all  manner  of  musical  instruments  that  came 
within  his  reach.'  At  sixteen  he  was  leader  of 
the  choir  in  the  village  church,  and  a  teacher 
of  singing  classes.  At  twenty  he  went  to 
Savannah  in  Georgia,  as  clerk  in  a  bank,  and 
there  continued  to  practise,  lead,  and  teach. 
In  the  course  of  these  labours  he  formed,  with 
the  help  of  F.  L.  Abel,  a  collection  of  psalm 
tunes  based  on  Gardiner's  '  Sacred  Melodies ' — 
itself  adapted  to  tunes  extracted  from  the 
works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  [See 
Gardiner,  vol.  ii.  1446.]  This  collection  was 
published  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of 
Boston  in  1822  under  the  title  of  *  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society's  collection  of  Church 
Music,'  Mason's  name  being  almost  entirely 
suppressed.  The  book  sold  well ;  it  enabled 
the  Society  to  tide  over  the  period  of  its  youth, 
and  establish  itself  as  one  of  the  characteristic 
institutions  of  Boston,  it  initiated  a  purer  and 
healthier  taste  for  music  in  New  England,  and 
it  led  to  Mason's  removal  to  Boston  and  to  his 
taking  '  a  general  charge  of  music  in  the  churches 
there,'  in  1827.  He  then  became  president  of 
the  society  ;  but  as  his  object  was  not  so  much 
the  cultivation  of  high -class  music  as  the 
introduction  of  music  as  an  essential  element 
of  education  in  the  common  schools,  he  soon 
left  it  and  established  (with  G.  J.  Webb)  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music  in  1 832.  He  founded 
classes  on  the  system  of  Pestalozzi,   and  at 


length  in  1838  obtained  power  to  teach  in  all 
the  schools  of  Boston.  At  the  same  time  he 
founded  periodical  conventions  of  music  teachers, 
which  have  been  found  very  useful,  and  are 
now  established  in  many  parts  of  the  States. 
He  also  published  a  large  number  of  manuals 
and  collections  which  have  sold  enormously  and 
produced  him  a  handsome  fortune.  He  visited 
Europe  first  in  1837  with  the  view  of  examining 
the  methods  of  teaching  in  Germany,  and 
embodied  the  results  in  a  volume  entitled 
MimealLeUers/roni  Abroad  (New  York,  1858). 
He  was  for  long  closely  connected  with  the 
Public  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts, 
his  kindness  and  generosity  were  notorious,  and 
he  was  universally  admired  and  esteemed.  His 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  the  first  of  the  kind 
conferred  by  an  American  college,  was  granted 
by  the  New  York  University  in  1835.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Orange  in 
New  Jersey,  the  residence  of  two  of  his  sons. 
He  formed  a  very  fine  library,  which  he  collected 
far  and  wide,  n^;ardle8S  of  expense.  [The  list 
of  his  popular  collections  of  secular  and  sacred 
music  is  given  in  Baker's  ^io^.  Diet,  o/Musicians.^ 

Of  his  sons,  William,  bom  at  Boston,  Jan. 
24,  1829,  received  a  liberal  education  in  music, 
and  after  a  successful  d^but  at  Boston  in  1846, 
and  a  period  of  study  at  Leipzig  in  1849,  under 
Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  and  Richter,  and  at 
Weimar,  under  Liszt,  was  long  recognised  as 
a  leading  pianist  in  New  York.  He  founded 
chamber-music  concerts  with  Theodore  Thomas 
and  others  in  1854,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Mus.D.  from  Yale  University  in  1872.  Many 
graceful  compositions  and  valuable  instruction- 
books  for  the  piano  are  of  his  authorship ; 
special  interest  attaches  to  his  Memories  of  a 
MustcaX  Life  (New  York,  1901),  which  contains 
a  valuable  account  of  the  Weimar  circle  in 
1853.  A.  w.  T. 

MASON,  Mathias,  groom  of  the  chamber  to 
James  I.,  is  mentioned  in  Dowland's  'Varietie 
of  Lute  Lessons  '(1610)  as  having  invented  three 
frets  for  the  lute. 

MASON,  Rrv.  William,  son  of  a  clergyman, 
bom  at  Hull,  1724,  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1745,  M.A.  1749;  took  orders  1755, 
became  rector  of  Aston,  Yorkshire,  in  1754, 
and  afterwards  prebendary  (1756),  canon  resi- 
dentiary and  precentor  (1763)  of  York  Minster. 
He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Lord  Holdemess 
in  1754  and  to  the  king  in  1757.  In  1782  he 
published  a  book  of  words  of  anthems,  to  which 
he  prefixed  a  Critical  and  Historical  Essay  on 
Cathedral  Music  (another  edition,  1794).  He 
also  wrote  essays  On  InstruTnemidl  Church  Music, 
On  Parochial  Psalmody y  and  On  the  Causes  of  the 
Present  imperfect  Alliance  between  Music  and 
Poetry.  He  composed  some  church  music,  the 
best  known  of  which  is  the  short  anthem  '  Lord 
of  all  power  and  might.'  He  was  author  of 
several  poems,  and  of  two  tragedies,  <  Elfrida ' 
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and  'Caraotactts,'  and  was  the  friend  and  bio- 
grapher of  the  poet  Gray.  He  also  invented 
an  instrament  called  the  '  Gelestina/  He  died 
at  Aston,  April  5,  1797.  w.  h.  h. 

MASQU£.  The  precursor  of  the  opera :  a 
dramatic  entertainment,  usually  upon  an  alle- 
gorical or  mythological  subject,  and  combining 
|)oetry,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  scenery, 
dancing,  elaborate  machinery,  and  splendid 
costumes  and  decorations — which  was  performed 
at  Court  or  at  noblemen's  houses  on  festive 
occasions,  the  perfonners  being  usually  persons 
of  rank.  Masques  were  frequently  exhibited 
at  the  courts  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and 
vast  sums  were  lavished  upon  their  production. 
The  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's 
Inn,  presented  in  Feb.  1612-13,  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Elector  Palatine 
of  theRhine,  cost £1086:  8:  ll.*  Theprincipal 
author  of  those  masques  was  Ben  Jonson,  whose 
genius  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  a  style  of  com- 
position which  afforded  him  ample  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  erudition.  Beaumont,  Chap- 
man, Samuel  Daniel,  Campion,  Shirley,  Hey- 
wood,  and  Carew,  also  employed  their  talents 
upon  masques,  as  did  a  greater  than  they, 
Milton,  whose  *  Comas*  was  represented  at 
Ludlow  Castle  in  1684.  Inigo  Jones  devised 
the  machinery  and  designed  the  costumes  for 
the  Court  masques  ; '  Laniere  and  others  painted 
the  scenery  ;  and  Ferraboeco,  Campion,  H.  and 
W.  Lawes,  Ives,  Laniere,  Locke,  C.  Gibbons,  and 
others  composed  the  music.  Two  of  Ben 
Jonson's  masques — 'The  Masque  of  Queens,' 
1610,  and  'The  Twelfth  Night's  Revels,'  1606, 
were  printed  from  his  autograph  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  by  the  Shakespeare  Society  at 
the  end  of  Cunningham's  Life  of  Inigo  Jones, 
After  the  Restoration  what  were  called  masques 
were  occasionally  given  at  Court,  but  tiiey 
appear  to  have  been  rather  masked  or  fancy 
dress  balls  than  dramatic  entertainments.  An 
exception  was  Crowne's  masque,  '  Calisto  ;  or, 
the  Chaste  Nymph,'  performed  at  court  by  the 
princesses  and  courtiers,  Dec.  15  and  22,  1675. 
In  the  18th  century  masques  were  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  seen  on  the  public  stage.  The 
'pantomimes'  produced  by  Rich  (for  most  of 
which  Galliard  composed  the  music)  were  really 
masques  with  harlequinade  scenes  interspersed. 
More  recently  masques  have  been  performed 
on  occasion  of  royal  weddings  ;  thus  *  Peleus 
and  Thetis,*  a  masque,  formed  the  second  act 
of  the  opera  'Windsor  Castle,'  by  William 
Pearce,  music  by  J.  P.  Salomon,  performed  at 
Covent  Garden  on  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  1795,  and  'Freya's  Gift,*  masque 
by  John  Oxenford,  music  by  G.  A.  Maofarren, 
was  produced  at  the  same  house  on  the  marriage 
of  the  present  King,  1863.      Soon  after  the 

I  In  KSKTtlfnc  th«M  fl^rea  \h%  difliBrsnoo  In  the  Talna  of  mooar 
then  and  now  mnat  be  home  in  mind. 

<  Many  of  his  altetoliea  for  thia  parpoae  are  in  the  powaaion  of 
the  Duke  of  Deronahire. 


death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1832,  '  The  Vision 
of  the  Bard,*  masque  by  James  Sheridan  Knowlesi 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden.  [In  1887, 
in  honour  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee,  'The 
Masque  of  Flowers  '  was  revived  at  Gray's  Inn, 
and  was  again  performed  in  1897  for  the 
Diamond  Jubilee.  A  masque  by  Campion  was 
given  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Golden  Tree,'  by  the  Worship- 
ful Company  of  Musicians,  June  2d,  1905.  See 
Musical  Times  for  1900,  p.  248.]     w.  H.  H. 

MASS  (Lat.  Missa ;  from  the  words,  '  lU^ 
missa  est ' — *  Depart !  the  assembly  is  dismissed ' 
— sung,  by  the  Deacon,  immediately  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  Service.  Ital.  Messa ;  Fr.  Messe; 
Germ.  Die  Messe),  The  custom  of  singing  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Mass  to  music  of  a  peculiarly 
solemn  and  impressive  character  has  prevailed, 
in  the  Roman  Church,  from  time  immemorial. 

The  old  plain-song  has  been  already  described 
under  Gregorian  Music  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  235)  ; 
but  before  coming  to  harmonised  music  there 
are  some  late  plain -song  Masses  to  take  into 
account.  For  the  so-called  '  Missa  de  Angelis ' 
see  below. 

After  the  invention  of  Counterpoint  com- 
posers delighted  in  weaving  these  and  other  old 
Plain -song  melodies  into  polyphonic  Masses, 
for  two,  four,  six,  eight,  twelve,  or  even  forty 
voices  ;  and  thus  arose  those  marvellous  schools 
of  ecclesiastical  music,  which,  gradually  ad- 
vancing in  excellence,  exhibited,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  a  development 
of  art,  the  sesthetio  perfection  of  which  has 
never  since  been  equalled.  The  portions  of  the 
Service  selected  for  this  method  of  treatment 
were  the  Kyrie,  the  Gloria,  the  Cfredo,  the 
Sandus,  the  Benedietus,  and  the  Agnus  Dei; 
which  six  movements  constituted — and  still 
constitute — the  musical  composition  usually 
called  the  '  Mass.*  A  single  Plain-song  melody 
— in  technical  language  a  Canto  fermo — served, 
for  the  most  part,  as  a  common  theme  for  the 
whole ;  and  from  this  the  entire  work  gener- 
ally derived  its  name — as  Missa  '  Veni  sponsa 
Christi' ;  Missa  '  Tu  es  Petrus' \  Missa  * Iste 
confessor,*  The  CarUo  fermo,  however,  was  not 
always  a  sacred  one.  Sometimes — though  not 
very  often  during  the  best  periods  of  art — it 
was  taken  from  the  refrain  of  some  popular 
song;  as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Missae 
*  L*Homm£  arm^/  founded  upon  an  old  French 
love-song — a  subject  which  Josquin  des  Pr&, 
Palestrina,  and  many  other  great  composers  have 
treated  with  wonderful  ingenuity.  More  rarely 
an  original  theme  was  selected  ;  and  the  work 
was  then  called  Missa  sine  nomine,  or  Missae 
breviSf  or  Missa  ad  Fugam,  or  ad  Canones,  as 
the  case  might  be ;  or  named  after  the  Mode 
in  which  it  was  composed,  Missa  Primi  Toni, 
Missa  Quarti  Toni,  Missa  Octavi  Toni  ;  or  even, 
from  the  number  of  voices  employed,  as  Missa 
Quattior    Voeum,      In   some   few  instances — > 
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generally  very  fine  ones — an  entire  Mass  was 
based  upon  the  six  sounds  of  the  Hexachord, 
and  entitled  Missa  lUy  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  or  Misaa 
super  Voces  MvskdUs, 

Among  the  earliest  Masses  of  this  description, 
of  which  perfect  and  intelligible  copies  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  are  those  by  Du  Fay, 
Dunstable,  Binchoys,  and  certain  contempor- 
aneous writers,  whose  works  characterise  the 
First  Epoch  of  really  practical  importance  in 
the  history  of  Figured  Music  —  an  epoch 
intensely  interesting  to  the  critic,  as  already 
exhibiting  the  firm  establishment  of  an  entirely 
new  style,  confessedly  founded  upon  novel 
principles,  yet  depending  for  its  materials  upon 
the  oldest  subjects  in  existence,  and  itself 
destined  to  pass  through  two  centuries  and  a 
half  of  gradual,  but  perfectly  legitimate  develop- 
ment Dufay,  who  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
the  typical  composer  of  this  primitive  School, 
was  a  tenor  singer  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel, 
between  the  years  1428  and  1437.  His  Masses, 
and  those  of  the  best  of  his  contemporaries, 
though  hard  and  unmelodious,  are  full  of  earnest 
purpose,  and  exhibit  much  contrapuntal  skill, 
combined,  sometimes,  with  ingenious  fugal 
treatment.  Written  exclusively  in  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  modes,  they  manifest  a  marked 
preference  for  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  and 
Mixolydian  forms,  with  a  very  sparing  use  of 
their  ^olian  and  Ionian  congeners.  These 
Modes  are  used,  sometimes  at  their  true  pitch  ; 
sometimes  transposed  a  fourth  higher — or  fifth 
lower — by  means  of  a  6^  at  the  signature  ; 
but  never  under  any  other  form  of  transposi- 
tion, or  with  any  other  signatures  than  those 
corresponding  with  the  modern  keys  of  G  or  F 
— a  restriction  which  remained  in  full  force  as 
late  as  the  first  half  of  the  I7th  century,  and 
was  even  respected  by  Handel,  when  he  wrote, 
as  he  sometimes  did  with  amazing  power,  in 
the  older  scales.  So  far  as  the  treatment  of  the 
CarUo  fermo  was  concerned,  no  departure  from 
the  strict  rule  of  the  Mode  was  held  to  be,  under 
any  circumstances,  admissible ;  but  a  little 
less  rigour  was  exacted  with  regard  to  the 
coimterpoint.  Composers  had  long  since  learned 
to  recognise  the  demand  for  what  we  should 
now  call  a  Leading -note,  in  the  formation  of 
the  Clausula  vera  or  True  Cadence — a  species 
of  Close  invested  with  functions  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Perfect  Cadence  in  modem  music. 
[See  vol.  i.  pp.  434,  436.]  To  meet  this  require- 
ment they  freely  admitted  the  use  of  an 
accidental  semitone  in  all  Modes  (except  the 
Phrygian)  in  which  the  seventh  was  naturally 
minor.  But  in  order  that,  to  the  eye,  at  least, 
their  counterpoint  might  appear  no  less  strict 
than  the  Canto  fermo,  they  refrained,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  indicating  the  presence  of  such 
semitones  in  their  written  music,  and,  except 
when  they  occurred  in  very  unexpected  places, 
left  the  singers  to  introduce  them,  wherever 


they  might  be  required,  at  the  moment  of 
performance.  Music  so  treated  was  called 
Cantusfictiis ;  and  the  education  of  no  chorister 
was  considered  complete  until  he  was  able, 
while  singing  it,  to  supply  the  necessary  semi- 
tones correctly,  in  accordance  with  cei*tain 
fixed  laws,  a  summary  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  article  Musica  Ficta.  For  the  rest, 
we  are  able  to  detect  but  little  attempt  at 
expression ;  and  very  slight  regard  for  the 
distinction  between  long  and  short  syllables. 
The  verbal  text,  indeed,  was  given  in  a  very 
incomplete  form ;  the  word  Kyrie  or  Sanctiis, 
written  at  the  beginning  of  a  movement,  being 
generally  regarded  as  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  composer's  meaning.  In  this,  and  other 
kindred  matters,  the  confidence  reposed  in  the 
singer's  intelligence  was  unbounded — a  not 
unnatural  circumstance,  perhaps,  in  an  age  in 
which  the  composer  himself  was  almost  always 
a  singer  in  the  choir  for  which  he  wrote. 

Even  at  this  remote  period,  the  several  move- 
ments of  the  Mass  b^^an  gradually  to  mould 
themselves  into  certain  definite  forms,  which 
were  long  in  reaching  perfection,  but,  having 
once  obtained  general  acceptance,  remained,  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  substantially 
unchanged.  The  usual  plan  of  the  JT^rie  has 
already  been  fully  described.  [See  Kyrie.] 
The  Gloria,  distinguished  by  a  more  modest 
display  of  fugal  ingenuity,  and  a  more  cursive 
rendering  of  the  words,  was  generally  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  Qui  tollis  being  treated  as 
a  separate  movement.  The  Credo,  written  in 
a  similar  style,  was  also  subjected  to  the  same 
method  of  subdivision,  a  second  movement  being 
usually  introduced  at  the  words,  '  Ei  incarruUus 
est,*  or  '  Crucifixus,*  and,  frequently,  a  third, 
at  *  Ei  in  SpirUum  Sanctum.*  The  design  of 
the  ISanctus,  though  more  highly  developed, 
was  not  unlike  that  of  the  KyrU  ;  the  '  Pleni 
sunt  coeli*  being  sometimes,  and  the  Osanna 
almost  always,  treated  separately.  The  Bene- 
dictus  was  allotted,  in  most  cases,  to  two,  three, 
or  four  solo  voices  ;  and  frequently  assumed  the 
form  of  a  Canon,  followed  by  a  choral  Osanna. 
In  the  Agnus  Dei — generally  divided  into  two 
distinct  movements — the  composer  loved  to 
exhibit  the  utmost  resources  of  his  skill ;  hence, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  second 
movement  was  written,  either  in  Canon  or  in 
very  complex  Fugue,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
for  a  greater  number  of  voices  than  the  rest  of 
the  Mass. 

The  best -known  composers  of  the  Second 
Epoch  were  Okeghem,  Obrecht,  Caron,  Caspar, 
the  brothers  De  Fevin,  and  some  others  of  tiieir 
school,  most  of  whom  flourished  between  the 
years  1430  and  1480.  As  a  general  rule,  these 
writers  laboured  less  zealously  for  the  cultivation 
of  a  pure  and  melodious  style,  than  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  contrapuntal  ingenuity.  For  tlie 
sober  fugal  periods  of  their  predecessors,  they 
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substitnted  the  leas  elastic  kind  of  imitation, 
which  was  then  called  Strict  or  Perpetual  Fugne, 
but  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Canon ; 
carrying  their  passion  for  this  style  of  composi- 
tion to  such  extravagant  lengths,  that  too  many 
of  their  works  descended  to  the  level  of  mere 
learned  enigmas.  Okeghem,  especially,  was 
devoted  to  this  particulu*  phase  of  art,  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  much 
excellence  of  a  far  more  substantial  kind.  Pro- 
vided he  could  succeed  in  inventing  a  Canon, 
sufficiently  complex  to  puzzle  his  brethren,  and 
admit  of  an  indefinite  number  of  solutions,  he 
cared  little  whether  it  was  melodious  or  the 
reverse.  To  such  canons  he  did  not  scruple  to 
set  the  most  solemn  words  of  the  Mass.  Yet  his 
genius  was  certainly  of  a  very  high  order  ;  and, 
when  he  eared  to  lay  aside  these  extravagances, 
he  proved  himself  capable  of  producing  works 
far  superior  to  those  of  any  contemporary  writer. 
The  Third  Epoch  was  rendered  remarkable 
by  the  appearance  of  a  master,  whose  fame  was 
destined  to  eclipse  that  of  all  his  predecessors, 
and  even  to  cast  the  reputation  of  his  teacher, 
Okeghem,  into  the  shade.  Josquin  des  Pres,  a 
singer  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel  from  1471  to 
1484  and  afterwards  Maitre  de  Chapelle  to 
Louis  XII.,  was,  undoubtedly,  for  very  many 
years,  the  most  popular  composer,  as  well  as 
the  greatest  and  most  learned  musician  in 
Christendom.  And  his  honours  were  fairly 
earned.  The  wealth  of  ingenuity  and  con- 
trivance displayed  in  some  of  his  Masses  is 
truly  wonderful ;  and  is  rendered  none  the  leas 
80  by  its  association  with  a  vivacity  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  an  intelligence  and  freedom  of 
manner  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Unhappily,  these  high  qualities  are 
marred  by  a  want  of  reverence  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  witty  genius's  besetting 
sin.  When  free  from  this  defect,  his  style  is 
admirable.  On  examining  his  Masses  one  is 
alternately  surprised  by  passages  full  of  unex- 
pected dignity,  and  conceits  of  almost  incon- 
ceivable quaintness — flashes  of  humour,  the 
presence  of  which,  in  a  volume  of  Church 
Music,  cannot  be  too  deeply  regretted,  though 
they  are  really  no  more  than  passing  indications 
of  the  genial  temper  of  a  man  whose  greatness 
was  far  too  real  to  be  affected,  either  one  way 
or  the  other,  by  a  natural  light -heartedness 
which  would  not  always  submit  to  control.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  best  and  most  devotional  style, 
we  can  scarcely  do  better  than  quote  a  few  bars 
from  the  Osanna  of  his  Mass,  Faymns  regris  ^ — 

C') (») 


>  Th*  aodilcotaU  In  thto  and  ib*  following  0xaniplM,  an  all 
•appllad  In  aeeonteaca  vlth  tba  law*  of  CantruMtiu. 


The  religious  character  of  this  movement  is 
apparent  from  the  very  first  bar  ;  and  the  in- 
genuity with  which  the  strict  Canon  is  carried 
on,  between  the  Bass  and  Alto,  simultaneously 
with  the  Fugue  between  the  Tenor  and  Treble, 
is  quite  forgotten  in  the  unexpected  beauty  of 
the  resulting  harmonies.  Perhaps  some  portion 
of  the  beauty  of  our  next  example — the  Bene- 
didus  from  the  Misaa  ^L* Homme  armd* — may 
be  forgotten  in  its  ingenuity.  It  is  a  strict 
Canon,  in  the  Unison,  by  Diminution ;  and, 
though  intended  to  be  sung  by  two  voices,  is 
printed  in  one  part  only,  the  singer  being  left 
to  find  out  the  secret  of  its  constraction  as  best 
he  can — 


Duo  in  Unwn. 


A  hint  at  the  solution  of  this  enigma  is  given 
to  the  initiated  by  the  double  Time-signature 
at  the  beginning.  [See  Inscription.]  The 
intention  is,  that  it  should  be  sung  by  two  bass 
voices  in  unison,  both  beginning  at  the  same 
time,  but  one  singing  the  notes  twice  as  quickly 
as  the  other  ;  thus — 


Buolutio. 
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This  diversity  of  Rhythm  is,  however,  a  very 
simple  matter  compared  with  many  other  com- 
plications in  the  same  Mass,  and  still  more,  in 
the  JUissa  *  Didadi,*  which  abounds  in  strange 
proportions  of  Time,  Mood,  and  Prolation,  the 
clue  whereto  is  afforded  by  the  numbers  shown 
on  the  faces  of  a  pair  of  dice  t  Copious  extracts 
from  these  curious  Masses,  as  well  as  from  others 
by  Gombert,  Clemens  nonPapa,  Mouton,  Brumel, 
and  other  celebrated  composers,  both  of  this 
and  the  preceding  epoch,  will  be  found  in  the 
Dodecachordon  of  Glareanus  (Basle,  1547),  a 
work  which  throws  more  light  than  almost  any 
other  on  the  mysteries  of  ancient  counterpoint. 

Of  the  numerous  composers  who  flourished 
during  the  Fourth  Epoch — that  is  to  say,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  century — a  large  pro- 
portion aimed  at  nothing  higher  than  a  servile 
imitation  of  the  still  idolised  Josquin  ;  and,  as 
is  usual  under  such  circumstances,  succeeded  in 
reproducing  his  faults  much  more  frequently 
than  his  virtues.  There  were,  however,  many 
honourable  exceptions.  The  Masses  of  Carpen- 
trasso,  Morales,  Ciprianodi  Rore,  YincenzoRuffo, 
Claude  Goudimel,  Adriano  Willaert,  and,  not- 
ably, Costanzo  Festa,  are  unquestionably  written 
in  a  far  purer  and  more  flowing  style  than  those 
of  their  predecessors  ;  and  even  the  great  army 
of  Madrigal  writers,  headed  by  Arcadelt  and 
Verdelot,  helped  on  the  good  cause  bravely,  in 
the  face  of  a  host  of  charlatans  whose  caprices 
tended  only  to  bring  their  art  into  disrepute. 
Not  content  with  inventing  enigmas  *Ad  onmem 
tonunif'  or  *  Ung  demiUm  jilus  bos* — with  colour- 
ing their  notes  green,  when  they  sang  of  grass, 
or  red,  when  allusion  was  made  to  blood — these 
corrupters  of  taste  prided  themselves  upon  adapt- 
ing, to  the  several  voice- parts  for  which  they 
wrote,  different  sets  of  words  totally  unconnected 
with  each  other  ;  and  this  evil  custom  spread  so 
widely  that  Morales  himself  did  not  scruple  to 
mix  together  the  text  of  the  Liturgy  and  that 
of  the  *Ave  Maria* ;  while  a  Mass  is  still  extant 
in  which  the  Tenor  is  made  to  sing  *  Alleluia ' 
incessantly  from  beginning  to  end.  When  the 
text  was  left  intact,  the  rhythm  was  involved 
in  complications  which  rendered  the  sense  of  the 
words  utterly  unintelligible.  Profane  melodies, 
and  even  the  verses  belonging  to  them,  were 
shamelessly  introduced  into  the  most  solemn 
compositions  for  the  Church.     All  the  vain  con- 


ceits affected  by  the  earlier  writers  were  revived 
with  tenfold  extravagance.  Canons  were  tor- 
tured into  forms  of  ineffable  absurdity,  and 
esteemed  only  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
their  solution.  By  a  miserable  fatality,  the 
Mass  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  fitting 
possible  vehicle  for  the  display  of  these  strange 
monstrosities,  which  are  far  less  frequently  met 
with  in  the  Motet  or  the  Madrigal.  Men  of 
real  genius  fostered  the  wildest  abuses.  Even 
Pien*e  de  la  Rue — ^who  seems  to  have  made  it 
a  point  of  conscience  to  eclipse,  if  possible,  the 
fame  of  Josquin's  ingenuity — wrote  his  Missa, 
'  0  salutaris  HosLia*  in  one  line  throughout ; 
leaving  three  out  of  the  four  voices  to  follow  the 
single  part  in  strict  Canon.  In  the  Kyrie  of  this 
Mass — which  we  reprint  in  modem  notation 
from  the  version  preserved  by  Glareanus  ^ — the 
solution  of  the  enigma  is  indicated  by  the  letters 
placed  above  and  below  the  notes.  C  shows  the 
place  at  which  the  Contra-tenor  is  to  begin,  in 
the  interval  of  a  Fifth  below  the  Superius.  T 
indicates  the  entrance  of  the  Tenor,  an  Octave 
below  tlie  Superius ;  B,  that  of  l^e  Bass,  a 
Fifth  below  the  Tenor.  The  same  letters,  with 
pauses  over  them,  mark  the  notes  on  which  the 
several  parts  are  to  end.  The  reader  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  score  the  movement,  in 
accordance  with  these  directions,  will  find  the 
harmony  perfectly  correct,  in  spite  of  some 
harshly  dissonant  passing-notes ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  most  indulgent  critic  would 
venture  to  praise  it  for  its  devotional  character. 

PcntUS  PLATBNBia 


elei 


It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  depths  of  inanity 
accessible  to  an  ambitious  composer  in  his 
attempts  to  construct  such  a  Canon  as  this, 
without  a  spark  of  Pierre  de  la  Rue's  genius  to 
guide  him  on  his  way.  Such  attempts  wei*e 
made  every  day ;  and,  had  it  not  been  that 
good  men  and  true  were  at  work,  beneath  the 
surface,  conscientiously  preparing  the  way  for 
a  better  state  of  things,  art  would  soon  have 
been  in  a  sorry  plight.  As  it  was,  not>vith- 
standing  all  these  extravagances,  it  was  making 
real  progress.  The  dawn  of  a  brighter  day 
was  very  near  at  hand  ;  and  the  excesses  of 
the  unwise  only  served  to  hasten  its  appearance. 

The  Fifth  Epoch,  extending  from  the  year 

1  Dodecaekordpn,  p.  44S.  ed.  1647. 
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1565  to  the  second  decade  of  the  following 
century,  and  justly  called  *  The  Golden  Age  of 
Ecclesiastical  Music/  owes  its  celebrity  entirely 
to  the  influence  of  one  grave,  earnest-minded 
man,  whose  transcendent  genius,  always  devoted 
to  the  noblest  purposes,  and  always  guided  by 
sound  and  reasonable  principles,  has  won  for 
him  a  place,  not  only  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  fame  but  also  in  the  inmost  hearts  of  all 
true  lovers  of  the  truest  art. 

The  abuses  to  which  we  have  just  alluded 
became,  in  process  of  time,  so  intolerable,  that 
the  Council  of  Trent  found  it  necessary  to 
condemn  them  in  no  measured  terms.  In  the 
year  1564  Pope  Pius  IV.  commissioned  eight 
Cardinals  to  see  that  certain  decrees  of  the 
Council  were  duly  carried  out.  After  much 
careful  deliberation  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mission had  almost  determined  to  forbid  the  use 
of  any  polyphonic  music  whatever  in  the  services 
of  the  Church ;  but,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Card.  Yitellozzo  Vitellozzi,  and  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  they  were  induced  to  suspend  their 
judgment  until  Palestrina,  then  Maestro  di 
Cappella  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  should  have 
proved,  if  he  could,  the  possibility  of  producing 
music  of  a  more  devotional  character,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  words  of  the  Mass,  and  the 
true  purposes  of  religion,  than  that  then  in 
general  use.  In  answer  to  this  challenge,  the 
great  composer  submitted  to  the  Commissioners 
three  Masses,  upon  one  of  which — first  sung  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  on  the  19th  of  June  1565, 
and  since  known  as  the  Misaa  Papae  Marcdli^ — 
the  Cardinals  immediately  fixed,  as  embodying 
the  style  in  which  all  future  Church  music 
should  be  composed.  It  would  be  difiicult  to 
conceive  a  more  perfect  modeL  In  depth  of 
thought,  intensity  of  expression,  and  all  the 
higher  qualities  which  distinguish  the  work  of 
the  Master  from  that  of  the  pedant,  the  Miasa 
Papae  Mareelli  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
unapproachable  ;  while,  even  when  regarded  as 
a  monument  of  mere  mechaniccd  skill,  it  stands 
absolutely  unrivalled.  Yet,  except  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Hypoionian  Mode  ^ — a  tonality 
generally  avoided  by  the  older  composers — it 
depends  for  its  effect  upon  the  introduction  of 
no  new  element  whatever,  either  of  construc- 
tion or  of  form.  Avoiding  all  show  of  empty 
pedantry,  and  carefully  concealing  the  con- 
summate art  with  which  the  involutions  of  its 
periods  are  conducted,  it  freely  uses  all  the 
old  contrivances  of  Fugue,  and,  in  the  second 
Agnus  Bet,  of  closely  interwoven  Canon ;  but 

1  It  ia  dlfflcalt  to  andentand  why  Falotrina  should  hare  given 
It  this  name,  ton  jean  after  the  death  of  P6pe  Haroellus  II.  The 
reader  will  find  the  whole  subject  exhaastlvely  discnaaed  in  the 
pages  of  Baioi  (torn.  1.  sea.  2.  cap.  1  et  Mt>q)  [hat  see  vol.  ii.  p.  690, 
where  grave  donbta  are  caat  on  the  account  given  above,  on  Baini'a 
authority]. 

3  The  preface  to  a  certain  German  edition  of  the  MUta  Papas 
Jfarcelli  erroneoualy  deacrlbea  the  work  aa  written  in  the  Mixo- 
lydian  Mode.  The  OrueiJUna  and  Benetliet^u  are  nndoubtedly 
Mlzolydian :  but  the  Maaa  itself  la,  beyond  all  queation.  written 
in  the  Fourteenth,  or  Hypoionian  Mode,  to  the  tonality,  compasa, 
and  cadences  of  which  it  confumis  throughout. 


always  as  means  towards  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  end — never  in  place  of  the  end  itself. 
And  this  entire  subjugation  of  artistic  power 
to  the  demands  of  expression  is,  perhaps,  its 
most  prominent  characteristic.  It  pervades  it 
throughout,  from  the  first  note  to  the  last. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  ChriaU  eUisony  in  which 
each  voice,  as  it  enters,  seems  to  plead  more 
earnestly  than  its  predecessor  for  mercy — 


Christ*    delaon. 


It  is  impossible,  while  listeningto  these  touch- 
ingly  beautiful  harmonies,  to  bestow  even  a  pass- 
ing thought  upon  the  texture  of  the  parts  by 
which  they  are  produced  ;  yet  the  quiet  grace 
of  the  theme  at  (a),  and  the  closeness  of  tlie  imi- 
tation to  which  it  is  subjected,  evince  a  command 
of  technical  resources  which  Handel  alone  could 
have  hidden,  with  equal  success,  beneath  the 
appearance  of  such  extreme  simplicity.  Handel 
has  indeed  submitted  a  similar  subject  to  closely 
analogous  treatment — though  in  quick  time  and 
with  a  very  diflerent  expression — in  the  opening 
TifUi  of  his  Organ  Concerto  in  O  ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  exquisitely  moulded 
close  at  (6),  so  expressive,  when  sung  with  the 
necessary  rUardamdo,  of  the  confidence  of  hope, 
has  been  used  by  Mendelssohn,  interval  for 
interval,  in  the  Chorale,  '  Sleepers  wake ! ' 
from  'Saint  Paul,'  to  express  the  confidence  of 
1  expectation. 
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We  have  selected  this  particular  passage  for 
our  illustration  principally  for  the  sake  of  call- 
ing attention  to  these  instructive  coincidences  ; 
but  in  truth  every  bar  of  the  Mass  conceals  a 
miracle  of  art  Its  subjects,  all  original,  and 
all  of  extreme  simplicity,  are  treated  with  an  in- 
exhaustible variety  of  feeling  which  shows  them, 
every  moment,  in  some  new  and  beautiful 
light.  Its  six  voices — Soprano,  Alto,  two  Tenors 
of  exactly  equal  compass,  and  two  Basses  matched 
with  similar  nicety — are  so  artfully  grouped  as 
constantly  to  produce  the  effect  of  two  or  more 
antiphonal  choirs.  Its  style  is  solemn  and  devo« 
tional  throughout ;  but  by  no  means  deficient 
in  fire,  when  the  sense  of  the  words  demands  it. 
Baini  truly  calls  the  Kyrie  devout ;  the  Gloria 
animated ;  the  Credo  majestic ;  the  Sanctus  an- 
gelic ;  and  the  Agnus  Dei  prayerful.  Palestrina 
wrote  many  more  Masses,  of  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence ;  but  none,  not  even  Aasumpta 
est  Maria,  so  nearly  approaching  perfection  in 
every  respect  as  this.  He  is  known  to  have 
produced,  at  the  least,  ninety- five  ;  of  which 
forty -three  were  printed  during  his  lifetime ; 
and  thirty-nine  more  within  seven  years  after 
his  death ;  while  thirteen  are  preserved  in  manu- 
script^ among  the  archives  of  the  Pontifical 
Chapel,  and  in  the  Vatican  Library.  The  effect 
produced  by  these  great  works  upon  the  prevail- 
ing style  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Vittoria 
and  Anerio  in  the  great  Roman  School,  Gabrieli 
and  Croce  in  the  Venetian,  Orlando  di  Lasso 
in  the  Flemish,  and  innumerable  other  Masters, 
brought  forward  compositions  of  unfadinginterest 
and  beauty.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  these 
is  a  Mass  for  five  voices,  in  the  transposed 
.£olianMode,  composed  by  our  own  great  William 
Byrd,  probably  about  1588.  This  valuable  work 
was  edited,  in  1841,  for  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society,  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  from  a  copy,  believed 
to  be  unique,  and  now  safely  lodged  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum.  It  may  fairly 
lay  claim  to  be  classed  as  a  production  of  the 
*  Golden  Age ' ;  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  vices 
of  the  Fourth  Epoch,  and,  notwithstanding  a 
oertain  irregularity  in  the  formation  of  some  of 
the  Cadences,  exhibits  unmistakable  traces  of 
the  Roman  style  ;  a  style,  the  beauties  of  which 
were  speedily  recognised  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  exercising  more  or  less  influence 
over  the  productions  of  all  other  schools,  and 
thereby  bringing  the  music  of  the  Mass,  during 

1  One  of  thcte.  Tu  «■  Fttrus^  wm  printed,  for  th«  flnt  tlm*.  18IB. 
in  Bchranu's  oontlQaatlonof  ProcWt  MuHea  DiHna  (Ratisboo.  Fr. 

Puatet). 


the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  beyond  which  it  has  never  since 
advanced. 

The  Sixth  Epoch  was  one  of  universal  decad- 
ence. In  obedience  to  the  exigencies  of  a  law 
with  the  operation  of  which  the  art-historian  is 
only  too  familiar,  the  glories  of  the  *  Golden 
Age  '  had  no  sooner  reached  their  full  maturity 
than  they  began  to  show  signs  of  incipient  decay. 
The  bold  unprepared  disoords  of  Monteverde, 
and  the  rapid  rise  of  instrumental  Music,  wore 
alike  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  polyphonic 
schools.  Monteverde,  it  is  true,  only  employed 
his  newly  invented  harmonies  in  secular  music  ; 
but  what  revolutionist  ever  yet  succeeded  in  con- 
trolling the  course  of  the  stone  he  had  once  set 
in  motion  !  Other  composers  soon  dragged  the 
unwonted  dissonances  into  the  service  of  the 
Church  ;  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  unprepared 
seventh  sounded  tiie  death-knell  of  the  polyphonic 
Mass.  The  barrier  between  the  tried  and  the 
untried,  once  broken  down,  the  laws  of  counter- 
point were  no  longer  held  sacred.  The  old  paths 
were  forsaken  ;  and  those  who  essayed  to  walk 
in  the  new  wandered  vaguely,  hither  and  thither 
in  search  of  an  ideal,  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly 
conceived,  in  pursuit  of  which  they  laboured  on, 
through  many  weary  years,  cheered  by  very 
inadequate  results  and  little  dreaming  of  the 
effect  their  work  was  fated  to  exercise  upon  gene- 
rations of  musicians  then  unborn.  A  long  and 
dreary  period  succeeded,  during  which  no  work 
of  any  lasting  reputation  was  produced ;  for 
the  Masses  of  Carissimi,  Golonna,  and  the  best 
of  their  contemporaries,  though  written  in  solemn 
earnest,  and  interesting  enough  when  regarded 
as  attempts  at  a  new  style,  bear  no  comj^wkrison 
with  the  compositions  of  the  preceding  epoch  ; 
while  those  arranged  by  Benevoli  (1602-72)  and 
the  admirers  of  his  school,  for  combinations  of 
four,  six,  eight,  and  even  twelve  distinct  choirs, 
were  forgotten,  with  the  occasions  for  which 
they  were  called  into  existence.  Art  was  pass- 
ing through  a  transitional  phase,  which  must 
needs  be  left  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  in  its 
own  way.  The  few  faithful  souls  who  still 
clung  to  the  traditions  of  the  past  were  unable 
to  uphold  its  honours ;  and  with  Gregorio 
Allegri,  in  1652,  the  *  School  of  Palestrina' 
died  out.  Yet  not  without  hope  of  revival. 
The  laws  which  regulated  the  composition  of 
the  polyphonic  Mass  are  as  intelligible  to-day 
as  they  were  three  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  it 
needs  but  the  fire  of  living  genius  to  bring  them 
once  more  into  active  operation,  reinforced  by 
all  the  additional  authority  with  which  the 
advancement  of  modem  science  has  from  time 
to  time  invested  them. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject  for  the 
consideration  of  the  later  schools  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  true 
manner  of  singing  Masses,  such  as  those  of  which 
we  have  brieflysketched  the  history ;  and,  thanks 
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to  the  traditions  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  by  the  Pontifical  Choir,  we  are 
able  to  do  80  with  as  little  danger  of  misinter- 
preting the  ideas  of  Paleetrina  or  Anerio,  as  we 
should  incur  in  dealing  with  those  of  Mendels- 
sohn or  Stemdale  Bennett 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  very  large  body  of  voices  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  the  successful  rendering,  even  of 
very  great  works.  On  ordinary  occasions  no 
more  than  thirty-two  singers  are  present  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel — eight  Sopranos,  and  an  equal 
number  of  Altos,  Tenors,  and  Bassos  ;  though, 
on  yery  high  festivals,  their  number  is  some- 
times nearly  doubled.  The  vocal  strength  must, 
of  course,  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
building  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised ;  but 
whether  it  be  great  or  small,  it  must  on  no 
account  be  supplemented  by  any  kind  of  instru- 
mental accompaniment  whatever.  Every  pos- 
sible gradation  of  tone,  from  the  softest  imagin- 
able whisper,  to  the  loudest  forU  attainable 
without  straining  the  voice,  will  be  brought 
into  constant  requisition.  Though  written 
always,  either  with  a  plain  signature,  or  with 
a  single  flat  after  the  clef,  the  music  may  be 
sung  at  any  pitch  most  convenient  to  the  choir. 
The  time  should  be  beaten  in  minims ;  except 
in  the  case  of  3-1,  in  which  three  semibreves 
must  be  counted  in  each  bar.  The  Tvnvpo — of 
which  no  indication  is  ever  given,  in  the  old 
part-books — will  vary,  in  dilTerent  movements, 
from  about  p=  60  to  p=  120.  On  this  point, 
as  well  as  on  the  subject  of  piamM  and  fortes^ 
and  the  assignment  of  certain  passages  to  solo 
voices,  or  semi-chorus,  the  leader  must  trust 
entirely  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment 
He  wiU,  however,  find  the  few  simple  rules  to 
which  we  are  about  to  direct  his  attention 
capable  of  almost  universal  application  ;  based, 
as  they  are,  upon  the  important  relation  borne 
by  the  music  of  the  Mass  to  the  respective  offices 
of  the  Priest,  the  Choir,  and  the  Congregation. 
To  the  uninitiated,  this  relation  is  not  always 
very  clearly  intelligible.  In  order  to  make  it 
so,  and  to  illustrate,  at  the  same  time,  the 
principles  by  which  the  old  masters  were  guided, 
'  we  shall  accompany  our  promised  hints  by  a  few 
words  explanatory  of  the  functions  performed 
by  the  Celebrant  and  his  ministers  during  the 
time  occupied  by  the  choir  in  singing  the  prin- 
cipal movements  of  the  Mass — fimctions,  the 
right  understanding  of  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  music. 

High  Mass — ^preceded,  on  Sundays,  by  the 
Plain-song,  Asperges  me — begins,  on  the  part  of 
the  celebrant  and  ministers,  by  the  recitation, 
in  a  low  voice,  of  the  Psalm,  Judica  me  Deus, 
and  the  Confiteor  ;  on  that  of  the  choir,  by  the 
chaunting,  from  the  Gradual,  of  the  Introit 
appointed  for  the  day.     [See  Introit.] 

From  the  Plain-song  Introit,  the  choir  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  Kijrie  ;  and  this  transition 
vol..  m 


from  the  severity  of  the  Gregorian  melody  to  the 
pure  harmoniccombinations  of  polyphonic  music 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  K'lfvie  is  always  sung  slowly  and  devoutly 
(p= 56-66),  with  the  tenderest  possible  grada- 
tions of  light  and  shade.  The  Christe,  also  a 
slow  movement,  may  often  be  entrusted,  with 
good  effect,  to  solo  voices.  The  second  Kyrie  is 
generally  a  little  more  animated  than  the  first, 
and  should  be  taken  in  a  quicker  time  (p  =  96- 
1 1 2).  The  Kiprie  of  Palestrina's  Misaa  brevia  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  existence,  and  by 
no  means  difficult  to  sing,  since  the  true  positions 
of  the  creactndi  and  diminuendi  can  scarcely  be 
mistaken.     [See  Kyrie.] 

While  the  choir  are  singing  these  three  move- 
ments, the  Celebrant,  attended  by  the  Deacon 
and  Subdeaoon,  ascends  to  the  Altar,  and,  having 
incensed  it,  repeats  the  words  of  the  Introit  and 
Kyrie,  in  a  voice  audible  to  himself  and  his 
Ministers  alone.  On  the  cessation  of  the  music, 
he  intones,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  words,  Gloria  in 
exeelsis  Deo,  to  a  short  Plain-song  melody,  vary- 
ing with  the  nature  of  the  different  festivals, 
and  given,  in  full,  both  in  the  Missal  and  the 
Gradual.  [See  Intonation.]  This  Intonation, 
which  may  be  taken  at  any  pitch  conformable  to 
that  of  the  Mass,  is  not  repeated  by  the  Choir, 
which  takes  up  the  strain  at  Et  in  terra  pax. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Oloria  is,  in  most 
cases,  a  very  jubilant  one  (p^s  100  - 120)  ;  but 
the  words  adoramus  te,  and  Jesu  Chriate,  must 
always  be  sung  slowly,  and  softly  (p=  60-60)  ; 
and  sometimes  the  Oratias  agimus,  as  far  as 
gloriam  tuam,  is  taken  a  shade  slower  than  the 
general  time,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
rubric  which  directs  that,  at  these  several 
points,  the  Celebrant  and  Ministers  shall  uncover 
their  heads,  in  token  of  adoration.  After  the 
word  PairiSy  a  pause  is  made.  The  Qui  tollis 
is  then  sung.  Adagio  (p= 56-66)  ;  with  rUar- 
dandi  at  miserere  nobis  and  niacipe  depreccUionem 
nostram.  At  the  Quoniam  tu  solus,  the  original 
quick  time  is  resumed,  and  carried  on,  with  ever- 
increasing  spirit,  to  the  end  of  the  movement ; 
except  that  the  words  Jesu  Christe  are  again 
delivered  slowly  and  softly  as  before.  The  pro- 
vision made,  in  the  Missa  Papae  Mareelli,  for 
the  introduction  of  these  characteristic  changes 
of  tempo  is  very  striking,  and  points  clearly  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  custom. 

The  Celebrant  now  recites  the  collects  for  the 
day  ;  the  Subdeaoon  sings  the  Epistle,  in  a  kind 
of  monotone,  with  certain  fixed  Inflexions  ;  the 
choir  sings  the  Plain-song  Gradual,  followed  by 
the  Tract,  or  Sequence,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  Festival ;  and  the  Deacon  sings  the  Gospel, 
to  its  own  peculiar  Tone.  [See  Gradual  ; 
Tract  ;  Sequence  ;  Inflexion.]  If  there  be 
a  sermon,  it  follows  next  in  order ;  if  not,  the 
Gospel  is  immediately  followed  by  the  Creed. 

The  words  Credo  in  unum  Deum  are  intoned 
by  the  Celebrant,  to  a  few  simple  notes  of  Plain- 
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song,  which  never  vary — except  in  pitch — and 
which  are  to  be  found  both  in  the  Gradual  and 
the  Missal.  [See  Intonation.]  The  Choir 
continue,  FcUrem  omnipotenUnif  in  a  moderate 
Allegro,  more  stately  than  that  of  the  Gl&ria 
(fs>z=:  96-1 12),  and  marked  by  the  closest  possible 
attention  to  the  spirit  of  the  text.  A  ritardando 
takes  place  at  Et  in  unum  Dominum  ;  and  the 
words  Jemm  Christum  are  sung  as  slowly  and 
as  softly  as  in  the  Gl(yrUi  (p?=  60-60).  The 
quicker  time  is  resumed  at  FUium  Dei  ;  and  a 
grand /orte  may  generally  be  introduced,  with 
advantage,  at  Deum  de  Deo,  and  continued  as  far 
&s  facta  sunt — as  in  'PtkleBtrinsJaMissa^Assutnpta 
est  Mwnay  and  many  others.  After  the  words 
de  coeliSf  a  long  pause  takes  place,  while  the 
congregation  kneeL  The  Et  incamatus  est  then 
follows,  in  the  form  of  a  soft  and  solemn  Adagio 
(f^= 64-63),  interrupted,  after  foetus  esty  by 
another  pause,  long  enough  to  enable  the  people 
to  rise  from  their  knees  in  silence.  The  Cruci- 
fixus  is  also  a  slow  movement ;  the  return  to  the 
original  Allegro  being  deferred  until  the  M 
resurrexiL  In  the  Missa  Papae  Marcelli,  and 
many  other  very  fine  ones,  this  part  of  the 
Credo  ia  written  for  four  solo  voices ;  but  the 
necessity  for  an  acceleration  of  the  time  at  the  Et 
resurrexit  is  very  strongly  marked.  In  the 
beautiful  Missa  brevis  already  mentioned,  the 
Basses  lead  off  the  Et  resurrexity  in  quick  time, 
while  the  Soprano  and  Alto  are  still  engaged 
in  finishing  a  ritardando — a  very  difficult, 
though  by  no  means  uncommon  point,  which 
can  only  be  overcome  by  very  careful  practice. 
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Another  change  of  time  is  sometimes  de- 
manded, at  Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  ;  but  more 
generally  the  Allegro  continues  to  the  end  of 
the  movement  ;  interrupted  only  at  the  words 
simul  adoralur,  which  are  always  sung  Adagio, 
and  pianissim/}^  while  the  Celebrant  and 
Ministers  uncover  their  heads. 

The  Credo  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
Plain -song  Offertorium  for  the  day.  But  as 
this  is  too  short  to  fill  up  the  time  occupied  by 
the  Celebrant  in  incensing  the  Oblations,  and 
saying,  secreto,  certain  appointed  prayers,  it  is 
usually  supplemented,  either  by  a  motet  or  a 
grand  voluntary  on  the  Organ.  [See  Mot£t  ; 
Offertorium.  ]  This  ia  followed  by  the  Versicle 
and  Response  called  the  Sursum  corda,  and  the 
Proper  Preface,  at  the  end  of  which  a  bell  is 
rung  and  the  Sanetus  is  taken  up  by  the  choir. 

The  Sanetus  is  invariably  a  Largo,  of  peculiar 
solemnity  {^  =  56-72).    Sometimes,  as  in  Pales- 


trina's  very  early  Mass,  Virtute  magna,  the 
Fleni  sunt  coeli  is  set  for  solo  voices.  Sometimes 
it  is  sung  in  chorus,  but  in  a  quicker  movement, 
as  in  the  same  composer's  Missa  Papae  Marcelli, 
and  Aetema  Ckristi  munera — involving,  in  the 
last-named  Mass,  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  the 
Et  reswrrexit  of  the  Missa  Brevis.  The  Osanna, 
though  frequently  spirited,  must  never  be  a  noisy 
movement.  In  the  Missa  Brevis,  so  often  quoted, 
it  is  continuous  with  the  rest  of  the  Sanetus,  and 
clearly  intended  to  be  sojig  pianissimo — an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  idea,  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  character  of  this  part  of  the  Service,  during 
which  the  Celebrant  is  proceeding,  secreto,  with 
the  prayers  which  immediately  precede  the 
Consecration  of  the  Host.  After  the  Elevation, 
which  takes  place  in  silence,  the  choir  begin 
the  Benedictus  in  soft,  low  tones,  almost  always 
entrusted  to  solo  voices.  The  Osanna,  which 
concludes  the  movement,  is,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  identical  with  that  which  follows  the 
Sanetus.  The  Paternoster  is  sung  by  the  Cele- 
brant to  a  Plain -song  melody  contained  in 
the  MissaL  After  its  conclusion  the  choir  sings 
the  last  movement  of  the  Mass — the  Agnus  Dei 
— while  the  Celebrant  is  receiving  the  Host. 
The  first  division  of  the  Agnus  Dei  may  be  veiy 
effectively  sung  by  solo  voices,  and  the  second, 
in  subdued  chorus  (rs>=:  50-72),  with  gentle 
gradations  of  pian>o  and  pianissimo,  as  in  the 
Kyrie,  When  there  is  only  one  movement  it 
must  be  sung  twice ;  the  words  dona  nobis  paoem 
being  substituted,  the  second  time,  for  miserere 
nobis.  The  Agnus  Dei  of  Josquin's  Misaa 
*L Homme  arm6'  is  in  tliree  distinct  movements. 

The  Choir  next  sings  the  Plain -song  Co7n- 
munio,  as  given  in  the  Gradual.  The  Celebrant 
recites  the  prayer  called  the  Post-Communion. 
The  Deacon  sings  the  words,  *Ite,  missa  est,*  from 
which  the  service  derives  its  name.  And  the 
rite  concludes  with  the  Domine  salvmnfoA,  and 
prayer  for  the  reigning  sovereign. 

The  ceremonies  we  have  described  are  those 
peculiar  to  High  or  Solemn  Mass.  When  the 
service  is  sung  by  the  Celebrant  and  choir,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  Deacon  and  Subdeaoon,  and 
without  the  use  of  incense,  it  is  called  a  Missa 
cantata  or  Sung  Mass.  Low  Mass  is  said  by 
the  Celebrant  alone,  attended  by  a  single  server. 
According  to  strict  usage  no  music  whatever  is 
admissible  at  Low  Mass ;  but  in  French  and 
German  village  churches,  and  even  in  those  of 
Italy,  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  congregations 
sing  hymns  or  litanies  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
though  not  forming  part  of  the  service.  Under 
no  circumstances  can  the  duties  proper  to  the 
choir,  at  High  Mass,  be  transferi*ed  to  the 
genend  congregation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  music 
of  every  Mass  worth  singing  will  naturally  de- 
mand a  style  of  treatment  peculiar  to  itself ; 
especially  with  regard  to  the  ^er/i^'of  its  different 
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movements.  A  modem  editor  tells  na  that  more 
than  four  bars  of  Palestrina  should  never  be  sung, 
continuously,  in  the  same  time.^  This  is,  of 
course,  an  exaggeration.  Nevertheless,  immense 
variety  of  expression  is  indispensable.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  it ;  and  though  the  leader 
will  not  always  find  it  easy  to  decide  U2X)n  the 
best  method,  a  little  careful  attention  to  the 
points  we  have  mentioned  will,  in  most  cases, 
enable  him  to  produce  results  very  different  from 
any  that  are  attainable  by  the  hard  dry  manner 
which  is  too  often  supposed  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  performance  of  ancient  figured  music. 

Our  narrative  was  interrupted,  at  a  transitional 
period,  when  the  grand  old  medieval  style  was 
gradually  dying  out,  and  a  newer  one  courage- 
ously struggling  into  existence,  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  which  sometimes  seemed  insur- 
mountable. We  resume  it,  after  the  death  of 
the  last  representative  of  the  old  regime,  Gregorio 
Allegri,  in  the  year  1 652. 

The  most  remarkable  composers  of  the  period 
which  we  shall  designate  as  the  Seventh  Epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  vocal  Mass — comprising 
the  latter  part  of  the  17  th  century  and  the 
earlier  years  of  the  18th  —  were  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  Leo,  and  Durante ;  men  whose  position 
in  the  chronicles  of  art  is  rendered  somewhat 
anomalous,  though  none  the  less  honourable,  by 
the  indisputable  fact  that  they  all  entertained 
a  sincere  affection  for  the  older  school,  while 
labouring  with  all  their  might  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  newer.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  to 
tlieir  love  for  the  masters  of  the  16th  century 
tliat  they  owed  the  dignity  of  style  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  merit  of  their  compositions 
for  the  Church  ;  but  their  real  work  lay  in 
the  direction  of  instrumental  accompaniment, 
for  which  Durante  especially  did  more  than  any 
other  writer  of  the  jieriod.  His  genius  was, 
indeed,  a  very  exceptional  one.  While  others 
were  content  with  cautiously  feeling  their  way, 
in  some  new  and  untried  direction,  he  boldly 
started  off  with  a  style  of  his  own,  which  gave 
an  extraordiiiary  impulse  to  the  progress  of  art, 
and  impressed  its  character  so  strongly  upon 
the  productions  of  his  followers  that  he  has  been 
not  unfrequently  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
modem  Italian  school.  Whatever  opinion  may 
be  entertained  on  that  point  it  is  certain  that 
the  Bim))licity  of  his  melodies  tended,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  encouragement  of  those 
graces  which  now  seem  inseparable  from  Italian 
art ;  while  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  the  style 
of  the  Cantata,  which  he,  no  less  than  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  exer- 
cised an  irresistible  influence  over  the  future  of 
the  Mass. 

The  Eighth  Epoch  is  represented  by  one  single 

1  The  only  other  eompoaer,  aneimt  or  modem,  with  regard  to 
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work,  of  such  gigantic  proportions  and  so 
exceptional  a  character  that  it  is  impossible 
either  to  class  it  with  any  other  or  to  trace  its 
pedigree  through  any  of  the  schools  of  which  we 
have  hitherto  spoken.  The  artistic  status  of  John 
Sebastian  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor — produced  in 
the  years  1733-38 — only  becomes  intelligible 
when  we  consider  it  as  the  natural  result  of  prin- 
ciples, inherited  through  a  long  line  of  masters, 
who  bequeathed  their  musical  acquirements,  from 
father  to  son,  as  other  men  bequeath  their  riches ; 
principles  upon  which  rest  the  very  foundations 
of  the  later  Cerman  schools.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  we  are  not  surprised  at  finding  it  free  from 
all  trace  of  the  older  ecclesiastical  traditions.  To 
compare  it  with  Palestrina's  MismFapae  Marcelli 
— even  were  such  a  perversion  of  criticism 
possible — would  be  as  unfair  to  either  side  as  an 
attempt  to  judge  the  masterpieces  of  Rembrandt 
by  the  standard  of  Fra  Angelico.  The  two  works 
are  not  even  coincident  in  intention  ;  for  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  one  we  are 
now  considering  can  ever  have  been  seriously 
intended  for  use  as  a  church  service.  Unfitted 
for  that  pur|x>se,  as  much  by  its  excessive  length 
as  by  the  exuberant  elaboration  of  its  style,  and 
the  overwhelming  difficulty  of  its  execution,  it 
can  only  be  consistently  regarded  as  an  Oratorio  ; 
so  regarded,  it  may  be  safely  trusted  to  hold 
its  own,  side  by  side  with  the  greatest  works 
of  the  kind  that  have  ever  been  produced  in 
any  country  or  in  any  age.  Its  masterly  and 
exhaustively  developed  fugues ;  its  dignified 
choruses,  relieved  by  airs  and  duets  of  infinite 
grace  and  beauty  ;  the  richness  of  its  instm- 
mentation,  achieved  by  means  which  most  modem 
composers  would  reject  as  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  least  ambitious  of  their  requirements  ;  above 
all,  the  colossal  proi)ortions  of  its  designs — these, 
and  a  hundred  other  characteristics  into  which 
we  have  not  space  to  enter,  entitle  it  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  finest  works,  if  not  the  very  finest, 
that  the  great  cantor  of  the  Thomasschule  has 
left,  as  memorials  of  a  genius  as  vast  as  it  was 
original.  Whether  we  criticise  it  as  a  work  of 
art,  of  learning,  or  of  imagination,  we  find  it 
equally  worthy  of  our  respect.  It  is,  moreover, 
extremely  interesting  as  an  historical  monument, 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  opening  of  its  Credo^ 
it  exhibits  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
on  record  of  the  treatment  of  an  ancient  Cajdo 
fermo  with  modem  harmonies,  and  an  elaborate 
orchestral  accompaniment.  [See  Intonation.] 
Bach  often  showed  but  little  sympathy  with  the 
traditions  of  the  past.  But  in  this,  as  in 
innumerable  other  instances,  he  proved  his 
power  of  compelling  everything  he  touched  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  his  indomitable  will. 

While  the  great  German  composer  was  thus 
patiently  working  out  his  hereditary  trast,  the 
disciples  of  the  Italian  school  were  entering  upon 
a  Ninth  Epoch — the  last  which  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  consider,  since  its  creative  energy  is 
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probably  not  yet  exhausted — under  very  different 
oonditions,  and  influenced  by  principles  which 
led  to  very  different  results.  If  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  criticise  Bach's  wonderful  pro- 
duction as  an  Oratorio,  still  more  necessary  is 
it  that  we  should  describe  the  Masses  of  this 
later  period  as  Sacred  Cantatas.  Originating 
beyond  all  doubt  with  Durante,  treated  with 
infinite  tenderness  by  Pergolesi  and  Jommelli, 
endowed  with  a  wealth  of  graces  by  the  genius 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  still  further  intensi- 
fied by  the  imaginative  power  of  Beethoven  and 
Cherubini,  their  style  has  steadily  kept  pace, 
step  by  step,  with  the  progress  of  modem  music ; 
borrowing  elasticity  from  the  freedom  of  its 
melodies,  and  richness  from  the  variety  of  its 
instrumentation  ;  clothing  itself  in  new  and 
unexpected  forms  of  beauty,  at  every  turn  ;  yet 
never  aiming  at  the  expression  of  a  higher  kind 
of  beauty  than  that  pertaining  to  earthly  things, 
or  venturing  to  utter  the  language  of  devotion 
in  preference  to  that  of  passion.  In  the  Masses 
of  this  era  we  first  find  the  individuality  of 
the  composer  entirely  dominating  that  of  the 
school — if,  indeed,  a  school  can  he  said  to  exist 
at  all  in  an  age  in  which  every  composer  is  left 
free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  unfettered 
taste.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  recognising,  in 
Haydn's  Masses,  the  well-kno^vn  features  of 
the  *  Creation '  and  the  '  Seasons ' ;  or  in  those 
of  Mozart  the  characteristic  features  of  his  most 
delightful  operas.  Who,  but  the  composer  of 
'Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti,'  or  the  finales  to 
*Don  Giovanni,'  and  the  'Flauto  Magico,'  could 
ever  have  imagined  the  Agnus  Dei  of  the  first 
Mass,  or  the  Gloria  of  the  second  ?  Still  more 
striking  is  the  identity  of  thought  which  assimi- 
lates Beethoven's  Misaa  solemnis  to  some  of  the 
greatest  of  his  secular  works,  notwithstanding 
their  singular  freedom  from  all  trace  of  man- 
nerism. Mozart  makes  himself  known  by 
the  refinement  of  his  delicious  phrases ;  Beet- 
hoven by  the  depth  of  his  dramatic  instinct — 
a  talent  which  he  never  turned  to  such  good 
account  as  when  working  in  the  absence  of  stage 
accessories.  We  are  all  familiar  with  that 
touching  episode  in  the  'Battle  Symphony,' 
wherein  the  one  solitary  fifer  strives  to  rally 
his  scattered  comrades  by  playing  McUbrouk  s'en 
va-t-en  giiem — a  feat,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
thirst  and  exhaustion  consequent  upon  his  wound, 
he  can  only  accomplish  in  a  minor  key.  No 
less  touching,  though  infinitely  more  terrible, 
is  that  wonderful  passage  of  drums  and  trumpets 
in  the  Dtrna  iwbia  pacem  of  the  Mass  in  D,  in- 
tended to  bring  the  blessings  of  peace  into  the 
strongest  possible  relief,  by  contrasting  them 
with  the  horrors  of  war. 

Whether  or  not  the  peace  to  which  our  atten- 
tion is  thus  forcibly  directed  be  really  that 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  in  no  wise  affects  the 
power  of  the  passage.  All  that  Beethoven  in- 
tended to  express  was  his  own  interpretation  of 
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the  words ;  and  it  is  in  his  own  strong  language, 
and  not  in  that  of  the  schools,  that  he  expresses 
it.  Cherubini  makes  equal  use  of  the  dramatic 
element ;  more  especially  in  his  magnificent 
Requiem  Mass  in  D  minor  [see  Requiem],  his 
grand  Mass,  in  the  same  key,  and  his  famous 
Mass  in  A,  written  for  the  Coronation  of 
Charles  X.  ;  but,  always  in  a  way  so  peculiarly 
his  own,  that  the  touch  of  his  master  hand 
stands  everywhere  confessed.  In  all  these 
great  works,  and  innumerable  others  by  Weber, 
Schubert,  Hummel,  Niedermeyer,  Rossini,  and 
Gounod,  we  find  the  dramatic  form  of  expression 
entirely  superseding  the  devotional  ;  uncom- 
promising realism  triumphing  over  the  idealism 
of  the  older  schools  ;  the  personal  feelings  and 
experiences  of  the  masters  over-riding  the  ab- 
stract sense  of  the  text.  This  circumstance 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  assign  to  these 
creations  of  genius  a  true  lesthetic  position  in 
the  world  of  art.  Church  services  in  name, 
they  have   certainly   failed,    notwithstanding 
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their  universally -acknowledged  beauties,  in 
securing  for  themselyes  a  lasting  home  in  the 
Church.  That  their  use  has  been  tolerated, 
rather  than  encouraged,  in  Rome  itself  is  proved 
by  the  significant  fact  that  not  one  single  note 
of  any  one  of  them  has  ever  once  been  heai-d 
within  the  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  And 
the  reason  U  obvious.  They  cast  Ecclesiastical 
tradition  to  the  winds  ;  and,  substituting  for  it 
the  ever- varying  sentiment  of  individual  minds, 
present  no  firm  basis  for  the  elaboration  of  a 
definite  Church  style,  which,  like  that  of  the 
16th  century,  shall  prove  its  excellence  by  its 
stability.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  diversity 
which  naturally  ensues  from  this  want  of  a 
common  ideal,  it  is  instructive  to  notice  one 
bond  of  union  between  the  older  masters  and 
the  new,  so  strongly  marked  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  the  result  of  an  accidental  coincidence. 
Their  agreement  in  the  general  distribution  of 
their  movements  is  most  remarkable.  We  still 
constantly  find  ttkeKyrie  presented  to  us  in  thi-ee 
separate  divisions.  The  Qui  toUis  and  Et 
incanuUiLS  eat  are  constantly  introduced  in  the 
form  of  solemn  Adagios.  The  same  Oaarvna  is 
almost  always  made  to  serve,  as  in  the  Afissa 
Papae  Mareelli,  as  a  conclusion  both  to  the 
SanUiu  and  the  Benedictus,  And  in  this 
vitality  of  typical  form  we  find  a  convincing 
proof — if  one  be  necessary — that  the  broad 
esthetic  principles  of  Art  are  immutable  and 
calculated  to  survive,  through  an  indefinite 
period,  the  vicissitudes  of  technical  treatment 
in  widely  differing  Schools.  [It  is  curious  to 
note  that  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  above 
article  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  reform 
in  church  music  which  found  expression  in  the 
famous  *motu  proprio*  of  Pope  Pius  X.  in 
1903.] 

It  will  be  convenient  to  classify  certain 
recognised  kinds  of  Masses  in  this  place,  thus : — 

MissA  Brevis  is  a  Mass  of  moderate  length, 
intended  rather  for  use  on  ordinary  occasions, 
than  on  festivals  of  very  great  solemnity. 

The  subjects  of  the  Missa  Brevis  are  almost 
always  original ;  as  in  the  charming  example 
by  Andrea  Gabrieli,  printed,  on  the  authority 
of  a  valuable  MS.  copy,  in  the  first  volume  of 
Proske's  Afusica  Divina,  This  rule,  however, 
is  not  universaL  Palestrina's  Misaa  Brevis — a 
work  of  unapproachable  beauty,  and  perfectly 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  notwithstanding  the 
comparatively  short  time  it  occupies  in  perform- 
ance— is  founded  upon  Canti/ermi  derived  from 
the  melody  of  Audifiliay  a  Plain-song  TmUus, 
which  has  also  been  very  finely  treated  in  a  Mass 
of  earlier  date  by  Claude  Goudimel. 

Missa  de  Angelis.  The  name  generally 
given  to  a  very  beautiful  Plain-song  Mass,  in 
Mode  XIIL,  prescribed  in  the  Ratisbon  Gradual, 
for  use  'In  Festis  Solemnibus,'  and  appended 
to  the  Mechlin  Gradual,  as  a  Afissa  ad  libitum. 
Judging  from  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by 


the  freedom  of  its  phrasing,  and  the  Mode  in 
which  it  is  written,  the  Missa  de  Angelis  would 
seem  to  be  by  no  means  the  oldest  Mass  of  this 
class  now  in  use  [it  has  its  roots  back  in  the 
15th  century,  though  in  its  usual  form  it  ex- 
hibits all  the  degradation  of  the  1 7  th  or  18th]  ; 
its  antiquity  is,  however,  great  enough  to  have 
obliterated  all  trace  of  its  history,  and  even  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  gener- 
ally designated,  and  under  which  it  is  perha|)6 
more  frequently  sung  than  any  other  Mass  of  its 
kind,  both  in  its  original  form,  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish translation  used  at  St.  Alban's,  Holbom,  St 
Mary's,  Paddington,  and  other  London  churches 
in  which  Gregorian  services  are  encouraged. 

The  number  of  the  older  Masses  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  is  very  small.  The 
Ordinarium  Missae  in  the  Batisbon  Gradual, 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites,  contains :  the  Missa  in  Tettipore 
Paschali  in  Modes  YII.  and  YIII.  ;  a  very  fine 
Missa  in  Dicplieibus,  beginning  in  Mode  I., 
and  another  in  Mode  YIII.  ;  a  Missa  Beatas 
Mariae  beginning  in  Mode  I.,  and  another  in 
Mode  YIII.  ;  the  Missa  in  Dominicis  in  Modes 
I.  and  II.  ;  the  Missae  in  Festis  Semiduplid* 
bus  and  In  Festis  Simplicibus,  both  beginning 
in  Mode  YIII.  ;  the  well-known  Missa  pro 
De/wndis,  beginning  in  Mode  I.,  and  including 
the  famous  Dies  irae  in  Modes  I.  and  II.  ;  and 
some  smaller  Masses  sung  in  Advent  and  Lent, 
during  Octaves  and  on  Ferial  Days.  The 
Mechlin  Gradual  also  gives  another  Missa  ad 
libitum  in  Mode  XIIL,  and  yet  another  in 
Modes  YII.  and  YIIL 

Some  editions  of  the  Paris  Gradual  add  to 
these  a  spurious  Missa  Begia,  professedly  in 
Mode  I.,  but  really  in  the  modem  key  of  D  minor, 
composed  by  Dumont,  Maltre  de  Chapelle  to 
Louis  XI Y.,  in  acknowledged  imitation  of  the 
older  unisonous  Masses,  but  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  principles  upon  which  tliey  are  con- 
structed, and  without  a  trace  of  appreciation  of 
their  true  style  or  sentiment.  This  Mass  was 
once  very  popular  in  France,  and  much  sung  in 
the  Paris  churches  ;  but  since  the  revival  of  the 
taste  for  pure  ecclesiastical  music  it  has  wisely 
been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  older  Masses 
which  it  was  intended  to  displace. 

Missa  Sine  Nomine.  A  Mass,  composed 
upon  original  subjects,  in  place  of  a  Plain-song 
Canto  fermo.  Examples  will  be  found  among 
the  works  of  Josquin  des  Pr^s,  Palestrina,  and 
other  composers  of  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies. 

Missa  Super  Yoces  Musicales  (Missa  Do, 
Be,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La).  A  Mass  in  which  the 
six  sounds  of  the  Hexachord  are  used  as  a 
Canto  fermo.  [See  Hexachord.]  Splendid 
specimens  of  the  style  are  extant,  by  Josquin  des 
Pres,  Palestrina,  and  Francesco  Suriano.  w.  s.  B. 

MASS  ART,  Joseph  Lambert,  a  famous 
violin  teacher,    professor   at    the    Paris   Con- 
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servatoire,  born  at  Liege,  Jtily  19,  1811,  died 
iu  Paris,  Feb.  13,  1892.  Massart  received 
his  first  instruction  in  violin-playing  from  an 
amateur  named  Delavau,  who  was  so  impressed 
with  the  talent  displayed  by  his  pupil,  that  he 
persuaded  the  municipal  authorities  of  Liege 
to  grant  him  a  scholarship  which  would  enable 
him  to  study  in  Paris.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
city  Massart  sought  admission,  as  a  student,  to 
the  Conservatoire,  but  was  refused  by  the  then 
director,  Oherubini,  on  account  of  his  being  a 
foreigner.  Notwithstanding  this  first  rebuff, 
Massart's  gifts  were  soon  recognised  by  Rudolph 
Kreutzer,  who  willingly  undertook  the  task  of 
developing  the  young  artist's  talents.  Although 
Massart  became  a  fine  executant  under  Kreutzer's 
tuition,  yet,  on  account  of  his  excessive  shyness 
he  never  attained  much  fame  as  a  public  player. 
An  instance  of  his  modesty  is  related  by  Sir 
Charles  Halle  in  his  Autobiography:  Massart 
and  Liszt  were  bracketed  together  to  play  the 
*  Kreutzer  Sonata '  at  a  concert.  Scarcely  had 
they  played  a  couple  of  bars,  when  a  voice  in 
the  Hall  shouted  *  Robert  le  Diable  !  *  referring 
to  Liszt's  recently  composed  and  successful 
Fantasia  on  airs  from  that  Opera.  The  request 
was  repeated  by  other  members  of  the  audience 
until  the  sonata  was  drowned  in  the  tumult. 
Liszt  rose  and  said  :  *  I  am  always  the  humble 
servant  of  the  public,  will  you  hear  the  Fantasia 
before,  or  after  the  Sonata  ? '  Renewed  cries  of 
'  Robert !  *  greeted  his  speech,  upon  which  Liszt 
half  turned  to  Massart  and  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand  dismissed  him  from  the  platform,  without 
apology.  The  Fantasia  roused  the  audience  to 
such  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  that  when  Massart  upon  its 
completion  dutifully  returned  to  the  platform 
his  performance  of  the  *  Kreutzer  Sonata '  fell 
entirely  flat.  In  1843  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
appointed  him  professor  of  the  violin,  and  in 
this  position  his  energy  and  thoroughness  gained 
for  him  a  world-wide  renown.  Among  his 
many  famous  pupils  were :  Henri  Wieniawski, 
Lotto,  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  Martin  Marsiok,  and 
Teresina  Tua.  Massart  was  an  excellent  quartet 
player,  and  together  with  his  wife  Louise  Aglae 
Marson, — who  succeeded  Farrenc  as  professor 
of  piano  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire — ^gave  many 
delightful  Chamber  music  concerts. 

aiVHograpky  ."—PHmmu  TieHnUtt  a/To-dap  and  Tetttrdajf,  Henry 
C.  Lahee.  (Boston.  1899.)  Biog.  Unit,  dm  MuaieUna,  F.  J.  F^tii. 
Biog.  Diet.  t^Muttciamt.    T.  Baker. 

MASS6,  Felix  Marie  (known  as  Victor), 
bom  at  Lorient,  March  7,  1822  ;  entered  the 
Conservatoire  at  twelve,  obtained  the  first  prizes 
for  piano,  harmony,  and  fugue,  and  in  1844, 
after  some  years'  study  with  Halevy,  the  *  Grand 
prix  de  Rome'  for  composition.  His  cantata 
'Le  R^n^gat'  was  given  three  times  at  the 
Op^ra  (Feb.  1845),  a  rare  event.  During  his 
stay  in  Rome  he  composed  a  *  Messe  Solennelle,  * 
performed  at  the  church  of  St.  Louis  des 
Fran9ais  (May  1,  1846),  a  careful  and  clever 


work,  though  wanting  in  religious  sentiment — 
never  Mass^'s  strong  point.  The  unpublished 
score  is  in  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire. 
After  his  two  years  in  Rome  he  travelled  through 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  much  appreciated  in  society. 
Publishers  readily  accepted  his  '  Melodies '  and 

*  Romances,'  and  he  gained  access  to  the  stage 
with  little  delay.  'La  Chambre  gothique' 
(Op^ra-Comique,  1849),  and  *La  Chanteuse 
voil^e,'  one  act  (Op^ra-Comique,  Nov.  26, 1850), 
were  followed  by  *Galathee,'  two  acts  (April 
14,  1852),  and  *  Les  Noces  de  Jeannette '  (Feb. 
4,  1853),  a  charming  lyric  comedy  in  one  act. 
These  early  successes  justified  the  hope  that  in 
Mass^  the  French  stage  had  found  a  composer 
as  fruitful  and  melodious,  if  not  as  original,  as 
Auber  ;  but  his  later  efforts  were  less  fortunate. 

*  La  Reine  Topaze '  (Dec.  27, 1866)  indeed  suc- 
ceeded completely,  and  has  kept  the  boards,  but 

*  La  Fiancee  du  Diable'  (June  3,  1854),  *Miss 
Fauvette'  (Feb.  13,  1855),  *  Les  Saisons '  (Dec. 
22,  1856),  *Le8  Chaises  a  porteurs'  (April  28, 
1868),  'La  Fee  Carabosse'  (March  7,  1859), 
'Mariette  la  Promise'  (1862),  'La  Mule  de 
Pedro '  (March  6,  1863),  '  Fior  d' Aliza '  (Feb.  5, 
1866),  and  *Le  Fils  du  Brigadier'  (Feb.  25, 
1867),  though  fairly  received,  soon  disappeared. 
Some,  however,  contain  good  music,  especially 
'  Les  Saisons '  and  '  Fior  d'Aliza.'  In  1860  he 
became  chorus -master  to  the  Acad^mie  de 
Musique,  and  in  1866  succeeded  Lebome  as 
professor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatoire — 
gratifying  appointments,  as  showing  the  esteem 
of  his  brother  artists,  although  the  work  they 
entailed  left  him  little  time  for  composition. 
On  June  20,  1872,  he  was  elected  to  the  In- 
stitnt  as  successor  to  Auber. 

After  a  long  period  of  silence  Mass^  produced 
'Paul  et  Virginie,'  three  acts  (Nov.  15,  1876  ; 
given  in  Italian  at  Coven t  Garden  Opera-house, 
June  1,  1878).  In  spite  of  its  success  and  its 
evident  ambition,  this  opera  seems  less  original 
and  less  homogeneous  in  style  than  '  Galath^ ' 
or  *  Les  Noces  de  Jeannette,'  and  its  best  parts, 
as  in  all  his  operas,  are  the  short  pieces  and  the 
simple  romances. 

To  complete  the  list  of  his  operas  we  may 
mention  'La  Favorita  e  la  Schiava'  (Venice, 
1855),  and  'Le  Cousin  Marivaux' (Baden,  1867) ; 
also  two  drawing-room  operettas  'Le  Prix  de 
Famille  *  and  '  Une  loi  Somptuaire '  (published 
in  1879).  He  published  three  sets  of  twenty 
songs  each,  selected  from  his  numerous  romances. 
Many  of  these  are  charming  little  pieces.  In 
1877  he  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  o.  c. 

A  painful  illness  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
post  at  the  Academic  in  1876,  and  rendered 
him  totally  incapable  of  active  work.  During 
seven  years  of  suffering  his  only  consolation  lay 
in  composition,  and  in  this  way  his  opera,  '  La 
Mort  de  Cleopatre,'  intended  for  the  Op^ra,  was 
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written.  After  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
Paris  on  July  5,  1884,  a  representation  of  the 
work  took  place  at  the  Op^ra-Coroique  in  the 
composer's  honour  (April  25,  1885),  though  the 
reception  of  *Paul  et  Virginie'  did  not  hold 
out  much  hope  of  success  for  a  work  evidently 
written  in  the  same  style  and  aiming  too  high. 
Although  the  composer's  death  was  sufficiently 
recent  to  secure  a  favourable  reception  for  this 
misnamed  *  grand  opera,'  yet  the  composition 
was  an  evident  failure,  consisting  as  it  did  of 
misplaced  pretension,  and  an  ambitious  imita- 
tion of  Gounod's  methods,  in  which  Masse  had 
lost  what  little  remained  to  him  of  his  original 
grace  and  charm.  In  spite  of  this  change  in 
his  style,  and  though  he  must  rank  as  a  musician 
of  the  second  order,  there  is  at  times  in  some  of 
his  songs  a  personal  charm,  a  sober  gaiety,  and 
a  gentle  emotion.  It  was  when  he  composed  a 
song  without  having  in  view  any  particular 
interpretation,  and  when  nothing  more  was 
required  of  him,  that  he  could  write  most  freely 
and  could  give  the  exact  relation  between  the 
music  and  the  words,  a  quality  in  which  he 
originally  excelled,  and  in  which  he  resembled 
the  school  of  Gr^try.  His  ideal,  which  was  on 
the  whole  a  just  one,  did  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  an  exact  feeling  for  prosody,  and  it  is  by  those 
compositions  of  his  in  which  the  laws  of  metre  are 
most  faithfully  observed  that  he  is  most  likely 
to  be  for  a  short  time  remembered.         A.  J. 

MASSENET,  Jules  Fr£d£ric  Emile,  bom 
at  Montaud,  near  St.  Etienne,  May  12,  1842, 
was  educated  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where 
he  won  the  first  piano  prize  in  1859  ;  the  second 
prize  for  fugue  in  1862 ;  the  first  prize  for 
fugue,  and  the  *  Prix  de  Rome '  in  1868,  with 

*  David  Rizzio.'  On  his  return  from  Italy, 
through  the  influence  of  Ambroise  Thomas,  his 

*  La  Grand'tante '  was  produced  at  the  Op^ra- 
Oomique  (April  8,  1867).  Even  in  this  first 
attempt  Massenet  showed  himself  a  skilled  and 
graceful  musician.  Some  'Suites  d'orchestre' 
performed  at  the  '  Concerts  populaires '  attracted 
attention  for  their  new  and  ingenious  effects. 
It  was  only,  however,  after  the  Franco-German 
war  that  he  rose  to  the  first  rank  among  young 
French  composers  by  the  production  of  *Don 
C^sar  de  Bazan,'  op^ra-comique  in  three  acts  and 
four  tableaux  (Nov.  30,  1872) ;  incidental 
music  to  the  tragedy  '  Les  Erinnyes '  (Jan.  6, 
1878);  and  an  oratorio  'Marie  Magdeleine ' 
^April  11,  1873).  He  next  composed  'Eve* 
(March  18,  1875),  an  oratorio  something  in  the 
style  of  Gounod's  *  Gallia  * ;  more  '  Suites  d'or- 
chestre'; an  'Ouverture  de  Concert,'  and  the 
overture  to  'PhMre* ;  a  'sayn^te,'  'Berangftre 
et  Anatole '  (1876)  ;  a  number  of  melodies  for 
one  and  two  voices ;  pianoforte  music  for  two 
and  four  hands  ;  choruses  for  four  equal  voices  ; 
* Le  Roi  de  Lahore'  (April  27,  1877),  opera  in 
four  acts  and  six  tableaux  ;  and  'Narcisse,'  a 
cantata  with  orchestral   accompaniment.     On 


May  22,  1880,  he  conducted  his  oratorio,  'La 
Yierge,'  at  the  first  historical  concert  at  the 
Op^ra.  He  produced  at  Brussels  his  religious 
opera  'H^rodiade,'  Dec.  19,  1881,  which  suc- 
ceeded for  one  season  only  in  that  city,  and 
failed  in  Paris,  where  it  was  represented  at  the 
Op^ra  Italien  (Th^tre  des  Nations,  Feb.  1, 
1884),  after  being  partly  rewritten  by  the  com- 
poser. It  enjoyed  more  favour  many  years 
afterwards  at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Gaite,  and  even 
penetrated  into  England,  being  given  in  a 
somewhat  garbled  version,  at  Covent  Garden,  as 
'  Salome,'  July  6,  1904.  On  Jan.  19,  1884,  the 
opera  'Manon'  was  produced  at  the  Op6ra- 
Comique,  and  on  Nov.  30,  1885,  'Le  Cid'  at 
the  Op^ra.  In  the  former  the  composer  tried 
the  experiment  of  connecting  the  numbers  of 
an  op^ra-comique  by  a  slightly  orchestrated 
accompaniment  to  the  dialogue,  which  was  not 
sung,  as  in  the  case  oirecitalivo  secco,  but  spoken 
as  usual.  To  the  works  of  this  period  are  to  be 
added  three  new  Orchestral  Suites,  Nos.  6-7, 
Scenes  Napolitaines,  Scenes  Alsaciennes,  and 
Scenes  de  Faerie  (Concerts  du  Ch&telet,  1880, 
1882,  1883)  ;  incidental  music  to  Sardou's 
'  Theodora 'and  *Le  Crocodile'  (Porte  St.  Martin, 
1884  and  1886) ;  a  short  work  for  voice  and 
orchestra,  '  Biblis ' ;  and  various  '  Po^mes '  for 
voice  and  piano.  In  October  1878,  Massenet 
replaced  Bazin  as  professor  of  advanced  com- 
position at  the  Conservatoire,  holding  the  posi- 
tion until  1896.  In  1876  he  was  decorated 
with  the  Legion  d'Honneur,  becoming  an  officer 
in  1888,  and  in  1878  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts  in  placeof  Bazin,and 
to  the  exclusion  of  Saint-Saens,  who  was  gener- 
ally expected  to  be  the  new  member,  as  he  was 
introduced  in  the  first  rank  by  the  musical 
section.  This  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions  on 
which  the  entire  Acad^mie  has  not  observed  the 
order  of  presentation  established  by  the  section 
to  which  the  new  member  is  to  belong.  Mas. 
senet  was  only  thirty-six  at  the  time,  and  was 
the  youngest  member  ever  elected  to  the 
Academic  des  Beaux- Arts,  for  Hal^vy,  who  was 
the  most  remarkable  previous  example  of  what 
may  be  called  *  Academic  precocity,'  was  thirty- 
seven  when  he  entered  the  Institute  in  1836. 

The  dramatic  works  of  Massenet's  later  life 
are  as  follows : — *  Esclarmonde,*  lyric  drama  in 
four  acts  (Op^ra-Comique,  May  15,  1889)  ;  *  Le 
Mage,'  opera  in  five  acts  (Op^ra,  March  16, 
1891)  ;  '  Werther,*  opera  in  three  acts  (Vienna, 
Feb.  16,  1892);  'Le  Carillon,'  one-act  ballet 
(Vienna,  Feb.  21,  1892)  ;  *  Thais,'  lyric  comedy 
in  three  acts  (Op^ra,  1894);  'Le  Portrait  de 
Manon,'  op^ra  -  comique  in  one  act  (Op^ra- 
Comique,  May  8,  1894)  ;  *  La  Navarraise,'  lyric 
drama  in  two  acts  (London,  Covent  Garden, 
June  20,  1894,  Brussels  later  in  the  same  year, 
and  Paris,  1895);  'Sapho,'  lyric  play  in  five 
acts  (Op^ra- Comique,  Nov.  27,  1897);  *Cen- 
drillon,'  fairy  tale  in  four  acts  (Op^ra-Comique, 
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May  1899);  'Gris^lidis/  in  three  acts  and  a 
prologue  (Op4ra-Comique,  Nov.  20,  1901); 
Incidental  music  to  *  PhMre '  (Th.  Sarah-Bern- 
hard  t,  1901);  *Le  Jongleur  de  Notre-Dame/ 

*  miracle'  in  three  acts  (Monte  Carlo,  Feb. 
18,  1902  ;  Covent  Garden,  June  14,  1906) ; 
'Ch^rubin,'  'com^e  chant^e,'  in  three  acts 
(Opera-Comique,  Feb.  14,  1905) ;  and  *  Ariane* 

^  »  in  five  acts  (in  preparation,  1906).  '  La  Terre 
X  Promise '  in  three  acts,  is  to  be  added  to  the 
number  of  his  oratorios  (produced  in  the  church 
of  St.  Eustache,  Paris*,  March  15,  1900)  ;  and 
a  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra  was  given 
at  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  Feb.  8,  1908, 
with  M.  Dimmer  in  the  solo  part. 

Massenet's  prolonged  and  widespread  success 
is  one  of  the  puzzling  phenomena  of  modem 
musical  history  ;  he  has  been  always  careful  to 
choose  subjects  for  his  operas  which  conformed 
strictly  to  the  taste  of  the  Parisian  public  for 
the  moment,  and  has  succeeded  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  imparting  different  characters  to  his 
successive  works,  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  fact 
that  his  own  weak  and  sugary  style  remains 
unmistakable  in  one  and  alL  While  those  who 
look  a  little  below  the  surface  find  his  music 
inexpressibly  monotonous,  casual  hearers  are 
surprised  by  his  superficial  versatility,  and  he 
has  won  for  himself  a  remarkable  position 
among  French  composers  which  he  can  hardly 
be  held  to  deserve,  considering  the  number 
of  more  original  and  powerful  composers  who 
could  be  named  among  his  countrymen.     When 

*  Manon  '  and  *  Le  Cid '  were  new,  M.  Adolphe 
Jullien,  writing  in  the  appendix  to  the  original 
edition  of  this  Dictionary,  said  that  'Neither 
had  left  a  very  permanent  mark ' ;  but  even  at 
this  distance  of  time  both  operas  keep  their 
place  in  the  repertories  of  the  theatres  to  which 
they  respectively  belong ;  and  the  former  has 
become  in  some  sort  a  classic.  The  writer 
already  quoted  goes  on  to  say,  'The  only 
music  that  can  endure  is  that  in  which  are 
displayed  strong  convictions  and  a  firm  re- 
solution not  to  yield  to  public  caprice ;  while 
Massenet's  works,  especially  liis  later  com- 
positions, which  are  written  without  any  fixed 
ideal,  and  in  view  of  immediate  success,  scarcely 
survive  the  day  of  their  birth,  nor  do  they 
deserve  to  survive  it.'  Whether  or  no  we  agree 
as  to  their  deserts,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
have  survived,  by  a  very  considerable  interval  of 
time,  the  day  of  their  birth ;  but  few  of  the 
real  lovers  of  music  will  expect  any  of  them  to 
remain  among  the  compositions  that  keep  their 
popularity  after  the  death  of  the  author,  and  it 
is  probable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Gounod,  and 
some  others  of  exceptional  success  in  their  own 
day,  the  enormous  vogue  of  Massenet's  music 
will  not  outlast  his  own  life.  (The  above  is 
mainly  based  on  the  articles  contributed  to 
vol.  ii.  and  the  appendix,  of  the  original  edition 
of  this  Dictionary,  by  MM.  Gustave  Chouquet 


and  Adolphe  Jullien  respectively ;  and  upon 
information  from  o.  F.)  h. 

MASSOL,  Jean  Etiennb  Augusts,  bom 
1802  at  Lod^ve,  H($rault,  was  taught  singing  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1828-25,  and  gained 
a  first  prize  there.  He  made  his  d^but  at  the 
Opera  as  Licinius  ('Vestale'),  Nov.  17,  1825, 
and  remained  there  until  Oct.  8,  1845.  He 
first  played  second  tenor  parts  in  several  new 
operas— Rodolphe  ( '  Tell ') ;  Herald  ( *  Robert ') ; 
Kalaf  (in  Chenibini's  '  All  Baba ') ;  Tavannes 
('  Huguenots ')  ;  Quasimodo  (in  Louise  Bertin's 
*  Esmeralda') ;  Forte  Braccio  (in  Hal^vy's  'Guido 
et  Ginevra')  ;  Mocenigo  (*Reine  de  Chypre')  ; 
and  the  baritone  parts  of  Tell  and  Jolicoeur 
('Philtre'),  etc.  He  played  for  a  time  in 
Brussels,  London,  etc.,  and  returned  as  prin- 
cipal baritone  to  the  Opera  in  1850,  where  he 
remained  until  his  farewell  benefit,  Jan.  14, 
1858.  The  Emperor  was  present  on  that 
occasion,  immediately  after  the  attempt  made 
on  his  life  by  Orsini  on  his  arrival  at  the 
theatre.  His  best  new  parts  were  Reuben 
(Auber's  '  Enfant  Prodigue '),  Dec  6,  1850,  and 
Ahasuerus  (Halevy 's  *  Juif  Errant '),  April  23, 
1852.  He  was  a  good  singer,  admirably  suited 
for  heroic  drama,  having  the  proper  figure  and 
height,  and  a  splendid  voice.  '  In  secondaiy 
characters  no  one  was  Massol's  superior,  and 
when  he  played  the  principal  parts  he  did  so 
with  the  happiest  results.  Thus  he  made  the 
success  of  the  Juif  Errant.  .  .  .  His  Quasimodo 
did  him  the  greatest  honour.  .  .  .'  (Jules  Janin 
in  the  DSboUs,)  He  became  for  a  time  Director 
of  the  Royal  Theatres  at  Brussels ;  he  subse- 
quently went  into  business,  and,  retiring,  resided 
at  Versailles,  and  finally  in  Paris,  where  he  died 
Oct  80,  1887. 

While  a  member  of  the  Brussels  Company  he 
made  his  d^but  at  Drary  Lane  in  1846,  as  De 
Nevers,  July  17,  as  Jolicoeur,  August  10,  etc 
He  sang  at  concerts  in  1848,  and  appeared  once 
at  Covent  Garden  as  Alphonso  XL,  July  4. 
Roger,  in  his  'Camet  d'un  t4nor,'  has  recorded 
that  Massol  did  not  understand  Italian,  and 
uttered  the  most  horrible  jargon.  He  sang  his 
first  air  too  low,  but  otherwise  obtained  a 
success,  which  was  partly  due  to  the  way  in 
which  he  had  paid  court  to  the  journalists  and 
other  influential  persons,  and  to  his  knowledge 
of  artistic  cookery.  He  played  there  in  1849- 
1850  Pietro  ('Masaniello'),  De  Nevers,  Kilian 
('  Freischiitz  *),  etc.  ;  at  Her  Mjyesty's  in  1851, 
Reuben,  on  the  production  of  'L'Enfant  Pro- 
digue,'  June  12  ;  the  Baron  de  Beaumanoir 
(Balfe's  'Quatre  Fils  A3rmon'),  August  11,  etc. 
According  to  the  AtheTUcunif  June  14,  his  Reuben 
had  a  patriarchal  dignity  and  pathos,  and  he  sang 
better  in  that  opera  than  in  any  other.       A.  c. 

MASSON,  Elizabeth,  bom  1806,  was  taught 
singing  by  Mrs.  Henry  Smart,  sen.,  and  in  Italy 
by  Mme.  Pasta.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
in  public  at  Ella's  second  subscription  concert, 
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in  the  Argyll  Roozhb,  March  11, 1881,  and  sang 
afterwards  at  the  Antient  Concerts,  March  16, 
1831,  and  at  the  Philharmonic,  March  11, 
1883  ;  she  sang  frequently  at  those  Societies' 
concerts  during  a  public  career  of  about  twelve 
years,  and  revived  there  forgotten  airs  of  Handel, 
Purcell,  Pergolesi,  Gluck,  Mozart,  etc.  She  was 
in  great  request  at  private  concerts,  since  she 
lx)S8essed,  apart  from  her  musical  attainments, 
great  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  was  an 
excellent  linguist.  She  sang  occasionally  in 
oratorio,  viz.  at  the  festival  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  1834,  and  at  .the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  where  she  took  the  parts  of  Solomon, 
Nov.  22,  1839,  and  Storge  on  the  revival  of 
'Jephtha,'  April  7,  1841.  She  afterwards 
devoted  herself  to  teaching  and  composition. 
She  wrote  many  songs  to  the  words  of  Scott, 
Byron,  Adelaide  Procter,  etc,  and  edited  a 
series  of  < Original  Jacobite  Songs'  (Lonsdale, 
1839),  and  < Songs  for  the  Classical  Vocalist' 
(Leader  k  Cock,  first  series  of  twelye  songs, 
1845  ;  a  second  series,  1860),  which  ex^'oyed  a 
well-deserved  popularity.  She  founded  the 
Royal  Society  of  Female  Musicians  in  1889,  and 
was  its  hon.  treasurer  until  her  death,  Jan.  9, 
1865.  On  its  amalgamation  with  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians  in  1866,  F.  J.  Masson, 
her  brother,  gave  a  donation  of  200  guineas 
to  the  latter  society  in  remembrance  of  her. 
'As  a  singer  this  lady  was  never  rated  as 
high  as  she  deserved  to  be,  because  her  voice, 
which  was  a  mezzo-soprano,  had  no  remarkable 
power  nor  charm.  But  it  had  been  thoroughly 
trained  under  the^  example  and  influence  of 
Madame  Pasta,  and  its  owner's  reading  of 
music,  intelligence,  expression,  and  finish,  were 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  those  select  con- 
noisseurs who  valued  style  arid  understanding 
beyond  greater  natural  powers  than  hers  turned 
to  poor  account  As  a  professor  Miss  Masson 
was  widely  and  deservedly  in  request.  Apart 
from  her  profession,  she  was  at  once  conscien- 
tious, energetic,  and  refined,  and  had  withal 
that  racy  originality  of  character  which  will 
make  her  long  remembered  and  missed.  In 
brief,  she  was  a  good  artist,  in  part  because  she 
was  a  good  woman  and  a  gentlewoman. '  ^  A.  c. 
MATASSINS,MATACINS,  or  MATACHINS 
— also  called  Bonffbns—a  dance  of  men  in 
armour,  popular  in  France  during  tlie  16th  and 
1 7th  centuries.  It  was  probably  derived  from  the 
ancient  Pyrrhic  dance,  although  the  name  has 
been  traced  to  an  Arabic  root.  Jehan  Tabourot 
in  his  OreMaoffraphie  (Langres,  1588)  gives  a 
long  and  interesting  account  of  this  dance,  with 
six  illustrations  of  the  different  positions,  of  the 
dancers,  *qui  sont  vestus  de  petits  corcelets, 
auec  fimbries  ia  espaules,  et  soubs  la  ceinture, 
une  pente  de  taffetats  soubz  icelles,  le  morion 
de  papier  dor^,  les  bras  nuds,  les  sonnettes  aux 
xambes,  I'espee  au  poing  droit,  le  bouclier  au 

i.Atkmuntm,  Ju.  14. 1868. 


poing  gaulche.'  The  Matassins  were  four  in 
number,  generally  all  men,  but  sometimes  two 
men  and  two  women.  They  danced  several 
distinct  figures,  between  which  they  performed 
mimic  fights  with  one  a|iother.  Moli^re  has 
introduced  Matassins  into  his  commie-ballet  of 
'M.  de  Pourceaugnac,'  and  the  dance  is  said 
to  have  been  common  at  Bordeaux,  Marseilles, 
and  Strasburg  as  late  as  1735.  The  following, 
according  to  Tabourot,  is  the  air  which  usually 
accompanied  the  dance. 

Air  des  Bouffons. 


Hui><|?^^Bifl 


^ssm 


mfEw^^j^s^^^ 


W.  R  8. 

MATELOTTE,  a  Dutch  sailors'  dance  some- 
what similar  to  the  English  hornpipe.  The 
dancers  wore  wooden  shoes,  and  their  arms  were 
interlaced  behind  their  backs.  The  music  of 
the  Matelotte  consists  of  two  parts  in  2-4  time, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  short  decided  rhythm* 
There  Ib  a  sabot  dance  in  Lortzing's  '  Czaar  und 
Zimmemiann, '  but  it  is  not atnie  Matelotte,  being 
written  in  waltz  time.  The  following  example 
is  quoted  by  Schubert,  Die  Tammusik  (Leipzig, 
1867)  :  it  is  there  attributed  to  the  17th  cen- 
tury, but  no  information  is  given  as  to  whether 
it  is  a  genuine  dance  tune  or  merely  an  adapta- 
tion. We  quote  the  first  strain  only  : — 
AUeffretto. 


W.  B.  8. 

MATERNA,  Amalie  (Fbau  Friedrich),  s 
distinguished  prima  donna  in  German  opera, 
was  bom  July  10,  1845,  at  St.  Georgen,  Styria, 
where  her  &ther  was  a  schoolmaster.  Her  first 
stage  appearances  were  made  at  the  Thalia- 
Theater,  Gratz,  about  1864.  She  married  soon 
afterwards  Karl  Friedrich,  a  popular  German 
actor,  and  together  with  him  was  engaged  at 
the  suburban  Karlstheater,  Vienna,  where  she 
sang  for  some  time  in  operetta.  But  her  quali- 
fications for  the  higher  lyrical  walks  could  not 
long  remain  undiscovered,  and  in  1869  she  made 
her  d^but  at  the  Imperial  Opera  House  as  Selika 
in  the  *  Afncaine,'  with  signal  success,  at  once 
winning  for  herself  the  high  position  she  has 
since  maintained  among  opera-singers  of  the 
German  school.  With  a  soprano  voice  of  unusual 
volume,  compass,  and  sustaining  power,  a  fine 
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stage  presence,  and  much  mnsical  and  dramatic 
intelligence,  Frau  Matema  left  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  certain  rdles,  such  as  the  great  Wagner 
parts,  and  the  Qneen  i|i  Goldmark's  *  Konigin  von 
Saba.'  At  the  Wagner  Festival  at  Bayreuth, 
1876,  she  may  be  said  to  have  earned  a  world- 
wide reputation  by  her  really  magnificent  imper- 
sonation of  Briinnhilde  in  the  Nibelungen 
Trilogy,  an  exceptional  part  for  which  she  was 
exceptionally  qualified.  She  sang  in  England 
with  great  success  at  the  Wagner  concerts  at  the 
Albert  Hall  in  1 87 7.  She  was  the  first  exponent 
of  the  part  of  Kundry  in  *  Parsifal,*  on  July  28, 
1882,  at  Bayreuth,  and  she  retired  on  April  23, 
1897.  B.  T. 

MATHER,  Samuel,  son  of  William  Mather 
(bom  1756,  organist  of  St.  Paul's  church, 
Sheffield,  from  1788  to  his  death  in  1808),  was 
bom  in  1 783.  In  1799  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  St.  James's  church,  Sheffield,  and  in  1808 
succeeded  his  father  at  St.  Paul's.  In  1805  he 
was  chosen  bandmaster  of  the  Sheffield  Volun- 
teers. In  1806  he  was  engaged  in  establishing 
the  Yorkshire  Amateur  Concerts,  which  were  for 
many  years  given  triennially  at  that  town,  Leeds 
and  York  alternately,  and  in  1814  established 
the  Yorkshire  Choral  Concert.  He  composed 
both  sacred  and  secular  music,  and  edited  a  book 
of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, May  26,  1824.  w.  H.  H. 

MATHIEU,  Emilk,  bora  at  Lille,  Oct.  16, 
1844,  was  the  son  of  musical  parents,  his  father 
having  been  eminent  as  a  singer  and  as  director 
of  the  theatre  at  Antwerp,  while  his  mother 
was  a  professor  of  singing  in  the  Academic  des 
Beaux- Arts  at  Louvain.  Emile  Mathieu  began 
his  studies  very  early  at  the  Bnissels  Conser- 
vatoire, and  in  1869  obtained  the  second  'prix 
de  Rome '  ^vith  his  cantata,  *  La  Mort  du  Tasse,' 
which  was  performed  four  years  afterwards  in 
Brussels.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Academic  de  Musique  at  Louvain,  and  in 
1891  moved  from  there  to  Ghent,  where  he 
succeeded  Adolphe  Samuel  as  director  of  the 
Conservatoire  Royal.  His  compositions  include 
a  Te  Deum  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra  ;  six 
Ballads  from  Ooethe  for  voice  and  piano  ;  three 
descriptive  poems,  *  Le  Hoyoux,*  *  Freyir,'  and 
<Le  Sorbier,'  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 
For  the  stage  he  has  composed  a  series  of 
dramatic  works,  of  which,  for  the  most  li&Tt, 
he  has  written  the  words  himself:  *Richilde,' 
in  four  acts  (the  leading  part  created  by  Mme. 
Rose  Caron  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  in 
1888);  'L'Enfance  de  Roland'  (1889);  and 
three  op^ras-comique,  dating  from  his  earlier 
years — *  Georges  Dandin '  (after  Molifere),  given 
at  Brussels  in  1879;  *L']^hange'  (Li^ge, 
1863);  and  'Le  Bemoise'  (Brassels,  1885)  to 
a  poem  by  M.  Lucien  Solvay.  M.  K. 

MATHILDE  DI  SHABRAN.  Opera  buflfa, 
in  three  acts  ;  the  music  by  Rossini.  Produced 
at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  Rome,  in  the  Carnival 


of  1821,  and  at  the  The&tre  Italien,  Paris, 
1857  ;  in  London  at  the  King's  Theatre,  July 
3,  1828.  G. 

MATILDA  OF  HUNGARY.  A  dramatic 
opera  in  three  acts ;  libretto  by  Alfred  Bunn, 
music  by  W.  Vincent  Wallace.  Produced  at 
Drury  Lane,  Feb.  22,  1847. 

MATINS  (Lat.  MattUinae ;  Officium  mcUii- 
iinum).  The  first  division  of  the  Canonical 
Hours. 

The  office  of  Matins,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Roman  Breviary,  opens  with  the  series  of  Versi- 
cles  and  Responses  begijining  with  the  *Domine, 
labia  mea  aperies, '  followed  by  the  Psalm  *  Venite, 
exultemus,'  with  its  proper  Invitatorium,  and 
the  hymn  appointed  for  the  day.  The  remainder 
of  the  service  is  divided  into  portions  called 
Nocturns,  of  which  three  are  generally  sung, 
on  Sundays  and  festivals,  and  one  only  on 
ferial  days. 

The  First  Noctum  consists  either  of  three 
or  twelve  Psalms,  sung  with  three  proper  Anti- 
phons,  which  on  certain  festivals  are  doubled 
— that  is  to  say  sung  entire  both  before  and 
after  the  Psalm.  On  ferial  days  and  festivals 
of  minor  solemnity,  each  Antiphon  is  sung 
entire  after  the  Psalm,  but  the  first  few  words 
of  it  only  at  the  beginning.  The  Psalms  are 
followed  by  the  Paternoster,  Absolution,  and 
Benediction ;  and  these  by  the  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Lessons  for  the  day,  each  succeeded 
by  its  proper  Responsorium  or  Respond. 

Three  Psalms,  with  their  proper  Antiphons, 
are  sung,  in  like  manner,  in  the  Second  Noctum  ; 
which  concludes  with  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Proper  Lessons  and  Responds. 

In  the  Third  Noctum  three  more  Psalms  are 
followed  by  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth 
Lessons  and  Responds  ;  the  place  of  the  ninth 
Responsory  being  generally,  but  not  always, 
supplied  by  the  Hymn,  '  Te  Deum  Laudamus. ' 

The  Third  Noctum  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  Office  of  Lauds  ;  which,  indeed,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  natural  corollary  of  the 
Service.  In  ancient  times,  the  First  Noctum 
was  sung  soon  after  midnight ;  but  the  whole 
office  is  now  generally  sung  *  by  anticipation ' — 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  afternoon  or  evening  of 
the  day  before  that  for  which  it  is  appointed. 
The  Plain -song  Music  used,  both  at  Matins 
and  Lauds,  will  be  found  in  the  Antiphonal  and 
the  *  Directorium  Chori.'  [See  Lauds  ;  Anti- 
phon ;  Invitatorium.] 

In  the  First  Prayer-Book  of  King  Edward  VI. , 
the  name  of  *  Mattins '  is  given  to  the  Service 
now  called  'The  Order  for  Morning  Prayer,' 
which  is  derived,  in  about  equal  degrees,  from 
the  Latin  Offices  of  Matins  and  Lauds,     w.  s.  R. 

MATRIMONIO  SEGRETO,  IL.  An  opem 
buffa  in  two  acts  ;  libretto  by  Bertatti,  adapted 
from  Colman's  *  Clandestine  Marriage,'  music 
by  Cimarosa.  Produced  at  Vienna  in  1792  ; 
in  Paris,  May  10,   1801  ;  in  London,  King's 
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Theatre,  Jan.  25,  1803.  In  English  at  Govent 
Garden,  Nov.  1,  1842,  and  with  new  translation 
by  W.  Grist,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Dec.  13, 
1877.  G. 

MATTEI,  FiLiPPO  (commonly  known  as 
*Pipo ' ),  a  violoncellist  in  London,  and  performer 
at  the  operas  given  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Musick  in  the  theatres  in  the  Haymarket  in 
the  early  18th  century.  His  claim  to  remem- 
brance is  based  exclusively  on  Handel's  MS. 
conducting  score  of  the  opera  '  Muzio  Scevola  * 
(in  the  possession  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings)  in 
which  *  Pipo '  is  mentioned  as  the  composer  of 
the  first  act,  usually,  and  with  more  probability, 
assigned  to  Attilio  Ariosti,  the  second  and 
third  being  by  Buononcini  and  Handel  re- 
spectively. See  Chrysander's  O,  F.  ffdjidelf 
vol.  ii.  p.  56,  where  the  opera,  ^Arsace,  overo 
Amore  e  MaesUi,'  is  attributed  to  him.       m. 

MATTEI,  Stanislao,  Abbatb,  pupil  of 
Martini,  and  master  of  Rossini,  bom  at  Bologna, 
Feb.  10,  1750.  Though  of  humble  parentage 
(his  father  was  a  locksmith)  he  was  sent  to  the 
Latin  schooL  Having  been  present  accidentally 
at  a  service  in  the  Minorite  Convent,  he  was 
so  enchanted  with  the  music  that  he  became  a 
constant  attendant,  and  thus  attracted  the  notice 
of  Padre  Martini,  by  whose  advice  he  entered 
upon  his  noviciate.  Master  and  pupil  became 
tenderly  attached,  and  as  soon  as  Mattel  had 
been  ordained  he  became  the  Padre's  confessor, 
and  remained  with  him  till  his  death.  He 
acted  as  Martini's  deputy  from  1770,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  as  maestro  di  cappella.  From  1776 
his  compositions  were  produced  in  the  service. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  1798, 
he  went  to  live  with  his  aged  mother,  and 
began  an  active  career  as  a  teacher.  From 
this  time  he  was  known  as  the  Abbate  Mattel. 
Later  he  became  maestro  di  cappella  of  San 
Petronio,  and  professor  of  counterpoint  at  the 
Liceo  from  its  foundation  in  1804.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Rossini,  Morlacchi,  Donizetti, 
Perotti,  Robuschi,  Palmerini,  Bertolotti,  Tado- 
lini,  Tesei,  and  Pilotti,  who  succeeded  him  at 
San  Petronio.  He  lived  in  complete  retirement, 
accessible  only  to  his  pupils,  and  died  May  12, 
1825.  He  was  president  of  the  '  Filarmonici ' 
in  1790  and  1794,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Subalpine  Acaddmie,  and  of  the  *  Institut  de 
France'  (Jan.  24,  1824).  He  had  a  thorough 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  old  traditions, 
as  may  be  seen  by  his  FrcUtica  d'  accompagna- 
mento  sopra  hassi  numercUi,  three  vols.  (Bologna, 
1788,  1829,  1830),  which  consists  mainly  of 
well-chosen  examples,  with  a  few  rules.  In  his 
explanations  to  his  pupils  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  clear ;  at  least  Rossini  complained 
to  F^tis  in  1841  that  he  had  one  stereotyped 
answer  when  asked  to  explain  a  rule  in  harmony 
or  counterpoint,  *It  is  always  written  thus.' 
Of  his  music  three  masses  only  are  generally 
known.     The  libraries  of  San  Giorgio  and  the 


Minorite  convent  in  Bologna  contain  most  of 
his  compositions,  including  eight  masses,  much 
church  music,  and  the  scores  of  an  intermezzo 
*  La  Bottega  del  Libraio '  and  of  a  '  Passion ' 
performed  in  1792.  Full  particulars  of  his 
life  are  given  in  the  Vita  di  Stanislao  Mattei 
by  Filippo  Canuti  (Bologna,  1829,  with  por- 
trait). F.  o. 

MATTEIS,  Nicola,  an  eminent  Italian  vio- 
linist, came  to  England  about  1672.  Nothing 
whatever  is  known  of  his  antecedents.  The 
earliest  notice  of  him  is  found  in  Evelyn's  Diary 
under  date  of  Nov.  19,  1674:  'I  heard  that 
stupendous  violin,  Signor  Nicholao  (with  other 
rare  musicians),  whom  I  never  heard  mortal  man 
exceed  on  that  instrument  He  had  a  stroke  so 
sweet,  and  made  it  speak  like  the  voice  of  a  man, 
and,  when  he  pleased,  like  a  concert  of  several 
instruments.  He  did  wonders  upon  a  note,  and 
was  an  excellent  composer.  Here  was  also  that 
rare  lutanist,  Dr.  Wallgrave,  but  nothing  ap- 
proached the  violin  in  Nicholao's  hand.  He 
played  such  ravishing  things  as  astonished  us 
all.'  Roger  North  also  (Memmra  of  Musick) 
speaks  very  highly  of  his  abilities.  [See  note  on 
p.  122  of  Rimbault's  edition.]  When  he  first 
came  to  England  he  exhibited  many  singularities 
of  conduct  which  he  afterwards  abandoned.  He 
published  here,  without  date  (about  1688) 
<  Arie,  Prelud\j,  Alemande,  Sarabande,  etc.,  per 
il  Violino.  Libro  Primo.  Altre  Arie,  etc.,  piu 
difficile  e  studiose  per  il  Violino.  Libro  Se- 
cond©' ;  also  *Ayres  for  the  Violin,  to  wit. 
Preludes,  Fuges,  Alemands,  Sarabands,  Cou- 
rants,  Gigues,  Fancies,  Divisions,  and  likewise 
other  Passages,  Introductions,  and  Fugues  for 
Single  and  Double  stops  with  divisions  somewhat 
more  artificial  for  the  Emproving  of  the  Hand 
upon  the  Basse- Viol  or  Harpsichord.  The  Third 
and  Fourth  Books.'  [This  has  the  date  1685 
concealed  in  the  ornamentations  of  the  title* 
page  ;  other  books  of  the  series  are  dated  1687. 
The  books  are  in  oblong  octavo,  engraved  on 
copper-plates  by  T.  Greenhill.  A  set  was  sold  at 
the  Taphouse  sale  in  1905.]  He  was  likewise 
author  of '  The  False  Consonances  of  Musick,  or. 
Instructions  for  playing  a  true  Base  upon  the 
Guittarre,  with  Choice  Examples  and  clear  Direc- 
tions to  enable  any  man  in  a  short  time  to  play 
all  Musicall  Ayres.  A  great  help  likewise  to 
those  that  would  play  exactly  upon  the  Harpsi- 
chord, Lute,  or  Base-Viol,  shewing  the  delicacy 
of  all  Accords,  and  how  to  apply  them  in  their 
proper  places.  In  four  parts,' — which  even  in 
North's  time  had  become  scarce,  and  is  now 
excessively  rare.  In  1696  Matteis  composed  an 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  for  the  then  annual 
celebration  in  London,  and  was  also  one  of  the 
stewards  of  a  Cecilian  celebration  at  Oxford. 
[Another  and  lesser  known  work  by  the  same 
composer  is  *  A  Collection  of  New  Songs  set  by 
Mons.  Nicola  Matteis,  made  purposely  for  the 
use  of  his  Scholars :  Fairly  engraven  on  Copper 
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plates/  two  books,  1696,  folio,  Walsh  and  Hare. 
A  copy  of  this  was  sold  at  Dr.  Rimbault's  sale. 
With  *  Symphonies  for  two  flutes  by  a  person  of 
quality,  fairly  engraved  on  copper  plates,*  these 
songs  by  Matteis  are  advertised  by  Walsh  and 
Hare  in  the  Londmi  Gazette  for  May  11,  1696.] 
A  song  by  him  is  included  in  a  collection  of 
'Twelve  New  Songs,'  published  in  1699.  Ac- 
cording to  North  '  he  fell  into  such  credit  and 
imployment  that  he  took  a  great  hous,  and  after 
the  manner  of  his  country  lived  luxuriously, 
which  brought  diseases  upon  him  of  which  he 
dyed. '  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  Inventor  of  the  half-shift, 
but  it  is  claimed  also  for  others. 

His  son,  Nicholas,  was  taught  the  violin  by 
his  father,  and  became  an  excellent  player.  He 
went  to  Germany  and  resided  for  some  time  at 
Vienna,  [being  a  member  of  the  court  orchestra 
there  from  1700,]  but  in  1737  returned  to 
England  and  settled  at  Shrewsbuiy  as  a  teacher 
of  languages,  as  well  as  of  the  violin,  where 
Burney  learned  French  and  the  violin  of  him. 
He  died  there  about  1 749.  [For  a  fuller  account 
of  the  Matteis,  father  and  son,  see  Roger 
North's  Memoirs  of  Afusick,  p.  125,  and  Burney's 
Hiatory,  iil.  p.  615,  etc.]  w.  h.  h.;  with  fl^ddi- 
tions  in  square  brackets  by  F.  k. 

MATTHESON,  JoHiiNK,  German  musician 
and  writer,  born  Sept.  28,  1681,  at  Hamburg, 
son  of  a  clerk  of  excise ;  as  a  child  showed 
striking  symptoms  of  versatility,  which  -his 
parents  carefully  cultivated.  Besides  the 
ordinary  education  he  studied  music,  and  at 
nine  years  could  play  the  harpsichord  and 
organ,  sing  and  compose.  His  ability  and 
versatility  were  truly  extraordinary.  A  good 
classical  scholar  and  a  proficient  in  modem 
languages,  a  student  of  law  and  political  science, 
a  fine  player  both  on  harpsichord  and  organ, 
and  thoroughly  skilled  in  theory,  an  elegant 
dancer,  a  master  of  fence,  and  a  cultivated  man 
of  the  world.  The  first  step  in  his  changeful 
career  was  his  appearance  in  1696  as  a  singer 
(of  female  parts)  in  the  Hamburg  opera,  then 
in  its  most  flourishing  condition.  In  1699  he 
produced  his  first  opera,  '  Die  Pleyaden ' ;  in 
another,  *  Cleopatra '  (1704),  he  took  the  part  of 
Antony,  and  after  singing  his  part  on  the  stage, 
was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  down  at  the  harpsi- 
chord to  conduct  the  orchestra.  To  this  period 
belongs  his  acquaintance,  and  the  famous  duel, 
with  Handel,  who  came  to  Hamburg  in  1708. 
Mattheson  tells  us  that  he  recognised  Handel's 
genius  immediately,  that  they  became  at  once 
attached,  and  that  their  friendship  continued, 
with  occasional  breaks  caused  by  Mattheson's 
vanity,  during  the  whole  time  of  Handel's  stay  in 
Hambui>g  (1709)  [see  Handel,  vol.  iL  p.  280]. 
He  claims  to  have  done  Handel  an  important 
service  by  introducing  him  to  the  musical  world 
of  Hamburg,  at  that  time  very  celebrated  ;  but 
he  acknowledges  that  he  picked  up  from  him 


many  a  *  contrapuntal  device. '  Handel's  '  Nero ' 
(1705)  was  the  last  opera  in  which  Mattheson 
appeared  ;  he  then  ratired  from  the  stage,  and 
declined  more  than  one  organist's  post  which 
was  offered  to  him.  He  became  tutor  to  the 
son  of  the  English  envoy,  and  in  1706  was 
made  secretary  of  legation.  His  post  was  one 
of  labour  and  responsibility,  but  he  still  con- 
tinued to  teach,  conduct,  compose,  and  write  on 
musical  subjects.  In  1715  he  was  appointed 
Cantor  and  Canon  of  the  cathedral ;  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  development  of  the  Church- 
cantata,  so  soon  after  carried  to  its  highest 
pitch  by  J.  S.  Bach  [see  Kirchencantaten]. 
This  was  the  result  of  an  attempt,  made  more 
particularly  by  the  Hamburg  composers,  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  congregational  singing  by 
the  introduction  of  airs,  duets,  choruses,  etc., 
and  was  considered  by  the  orthodox  an  impious 
and  sacrilegious  innovation.  Mattheson  sup- 
ported this  *  adapted  dramatic '  style,  as  it  was 
called,  both  as  a  composer  and  as  a  pamphleteer ; 
and  even  ventured  on  a  further  innovation,  by 
introducing  female  singers  into  church. 

In  1719  he  received  from  the  Duke  of  Holstein 
the  title  of  Court-Capellmcister.  In  1728  he 
was  attacked  with  deafness,  which  obliged 
him  to  resign  his  post  at  the  cathedral.  Thence- 
forward he  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  writing, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  April  17,  1764. 
He  is  said  to  have  resolved  to  publish  a  work 
for  every  year  of  his  life,  and  this  aim  he  more 
than  accomplished,  for  when  he  died  at  eighty- 
three,  his  printed  works  amounted  to  eighty- 
eight,  besides  a  still  larger  number  of  completed 
MSS. 

None  of  his  compositions  have  survived.  With 
all  his  cleverness  and  knowledge  he  had  no  real 
genius ;  his  vocal  music  was  overburdened  with 
declamatory  passages — ^a  fault  easily  explained 
by  his  own  experience  on  the  stage,  but  one 
which  is  often  detrimental  and  must  have  been 
very  incongruous  in  church  music.  He  com- 
posed twenty-four  oratorios  and  cantatas  ;  eight 
operas  ;  sonatas  for  flute  and  violin  ;  suites  for 
clavier ;  arias ;  pUeea  dedrconstance  for  weddings, 
funerals,  etc.  [see  the  Quellefi-Lexikon  for  list]. 
A  '  Ptosions-Cantate '  to  words  by  Brookes  de- 
serves attention,  not  for  its  intrinsic  value,  but 
because  the  poem  was  set  by  nearly  all  the  great 
composers  of  the  day,  including  Keiser,  Tele- 
mann,  and  Handel. 

His  books  are  of  far  greater  value  than  his 
compositions.  In  these,  notwithstanding  a 
peculiar  self-satisfied  loquacity,  he  shows  himself 
a  ready  and  skilful  champion  for  earnestness 
and  dignity  in  art,  for  progress,  and  for  solidity 
of  attainment  in  the  practical  part  of  music. 
In  both  branches,  theoretical  and  practical,  he 
attacked  and  demolished  much  that  was  anti- 
quated, furnishing  at  the  same  time  a  great 
deal  that  was  new  and  instructive,  and  be- 
queathing to  posterity  a  mine  of  historical 
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material.  He  aUo  found  time  for  much  other 
literary  work,  especially  translations  (chiefly 
from  English  workson  politics  and  jurisprudence), 
and  even  translated  a  small  treatise  on  tobacco. 
This  extraordinary  versatility,  and  his  untiring 
industry,  go  far  to  redeem  the  vanity  which 
animated  his  character  and  actions,  and  con- 
tinually shows  itself  in  his  writings.  His 
autobiography  in  the  Ehrenpforte  contains  an 
amusingly  egotistical  description  of  his  manifold 
labours.  His  more  important  books  are  scarce, 
and  much  valued,  especially  the  historical  ones, 
which  are  the  standard  sources  of  information 
on  the  state  of  music  at  that  period,  especially 
in  Hamburg.  These  are  Das  neu  erbffneU 
Orchester  (1713),  followed  by  Das  besehvtzU 
and  Das/orschende  Orchester  (1717  and  1721); 
Oritica  Musioa  (1722-25)  ;  Der  musikdlische 
Patriot  (1728)  ;  and  the  Ghrundlage  einer  Ehren- 
pforte (1 740),  a  collection  of  biographies  of  con- 
temporary musicians.  The  last  two  ore  the 
most  important  His  theoretical  works  are  the 
Exemplarische  Organisten  Probe  (1719),  repub- 
lished in  1781  as  the  Gh^osse  GeneraZbasssch'uJe  ; 
the  KUine  OeneralbasssehtUe  (1785)  ;  the  Kern 
melodiseher  Wissenscha/l  (1787^ ;  and  finally 
the  Vollkommene  Capellmeister  (1789),  perhaps 
his  most  valuable  work.  As  a  controversial 
writer  he  was  wanting  in  temper ;  his  '  Ephorus 
Gottingensis '  (1727),  directed  against  Professor 
Joachim  Meyer  of  Gottingen  on  the  Church- 
cantata  question,  is  the  only  work  of  that  class 
^e  need  specify.  [The  complete  list  of  his 
^Titings  is  given  in  the  QueUen-LexikoTul  a.  m. 
MATTHIAS,     Hermann.      See    Wbrre- 

C0RBN8I8. 

M  AUCOTEL,  Adolphe,  French  violin  maker, 
bom  at  Mirecourt,  Lorraine,  1820  ;  died  1858. 
Worked  under  J.  B.  Vuillaume  in  Paris  from 
1889  to  1844,  and  then  opened  a  workshop  of 
his  own  in  the  Galerie  Yivionne.  Later  he 
removed  to  the  Bue  Groix-des-Petits-Champs, 
and  lastly  settled  in  the  Rue  Princesse.  His 
instruments  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their  tone, 
their  durability,  and  their  excellent  workman- 
ship. He  copied  the  Stradivarius  model  very 
succejisfully,  and  but  for  his  untimely  end 
should  have  ranked  among  the  foremost  French 
makers.  He  committed  suicide  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  by  cutting  his  throat  whilst  in  a 
state  of  feverish  delirium.  The  Paris  Conser- 
vatoii©  owns  a  violoncello  by  this  maker,  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  finest  instrument  he 
ever  produced.  His  brother,  Charles  Mau- 
COTEL,  was  also  an  excellent  violin  maker ; 
bom  at  Mirecourt,  1807  ;  died  1860.  Pupil  of 
Bloise  Mast,  of  Mirecourt.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1834  and  studied  under  Gand,  after  which, 
in  1850,  he  established  himself  in  London. 
Willibald  Freiherm  von  Lutgendorfl"s  'Die 
Geigen  und  Lautenmacher,'  Frankfort  A/M, 
1904;  H.  R.  Haweia's  Old  Violins,  London, 
1898.  E.  h-a. 


MAUDUIT,  Jacques,  French  lute  player 
and  composer,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Sept  16, 
1557.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  '  greffier  dee 
requites,'  registrar  in  the  courts  of  justice  at 
Paris,  but  his  talent  and  reputation  as  a  musician 
acquired  for  him  in  France  the  title  of  P^re  de 
la  Musique.  In  1581  he  obtained  the  first  prize 
at  the  musical  competition,  which  took  place 
yearly  at  Evreux  in  Normandy,  for  the  best 
motets  and  chansons.  A  requiem  a  5  by 
Mauduit,  written  for  the  funeral  of  the  poet 
Ronsard,  was  published  by  the  P^re  Mersenne 
in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Jffarmonie  Universelle, 
1686.  Ambros  speaks  slightingly  of  this  work, 
describing  it  as  a  simple  Fauxbourdon  without 
any  particular  merit.  In  1570  the  poet  Antoine 
Baif  received  permission  from  Charles  IX.  to 
found  the  Acad^mie  Fran9oise  de  Musique  et  de 
Po^ie,  the  original  object  of  which  was  to  bring 
about  a  closer  union  between  music  and  poetry, 
by  making  musical  rhythm  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  metrical  rhythm  of  prosody.  Mauduit 
would  appear  to  have  associated  himself  with 
the  efforts  Which  Biuf  made  in  this  direction, 
and  to  have  taken  part  in  the  concerts  which 
were  held  in  Baif  s  house.  M.  Henry  Expert, 
in  his  collection  entitled  Les  MaUres-musiciens 
de  la  Renaissance  Frangaise,  has  recently  re- 
published the  *  Chansonnettes  M^sur^  de  Jan^ 
Antoine  de  Baif  mises  en  musique  k  quatre 
parties  par  Jacques  Mauduit,'  Paris,  1586,  in 
which  Mauduit  has  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the 
classical  theories  of  Baif.  They  are  slight  com- 
positions, but  graceful  enough.  After  Baifs 
death  in  1590,  the  concerts  continued  to  be 
carried  on  by  Mauduit,  but  as  Brenet  says, 
*  The  equilibrium  jealously  maintained  by  Baif, 
between  poetry  and  music,  was  broken  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter,'  and  more  freedom  was 
gained  for  the  independent  development  of  mnsic 
by  the  greater  prominence  given  to  instrumental 
music  (see  Michel  Brenet,  Les  Concerts  en  France 
sous  Vancien  rSgime,  1900,  p.  87).  Mauduit 
died  August  21,  1627.  For  the  story  of  his 
saving  Claude  Le  Jeune's  manuscripts  from  the 
flames,  see  Le  Jeitne,  vol.  ii.  p.  671.       J.  R.  m. 

'  MAUGARS,  C^Ubre  Joueur  de  Viole,  Musi- 
cien  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  Conseiller, 
Secretaire,  Interpr^te  du  Roi  en  langue  Anglaise, 
Traducteur  de  F.  Bacon,  Prieur  de  Saint- Pierre 
Eynac.'  This,  the  commencement  of  the  title 
of  the  charming  monograph  written  by  Antoine 
Ernest  Roquet  under  his  pseudonym  of  *£. 
Thoinan '  (Paris,  Claudiny  1865),  is  almost  a 
condensed  biography  of  Andr^  Maugars  (not 
Aude,  as  Fetis,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
has  it),  who  ranks  with  Lully  {q.v.)  as  a 
politician-musician  at  the  court  of  France.  The 
place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  unknown,  but  it 
may  be  ooi^'ectnred  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  16th  century.  About  1620 
he  spent  four  years  in  England  playing  the  viol 
at  the  Court  of  James  I.,  and  the  first- fruit  of 
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his  sojourn  was  a  translation  of  Bacon's  Advance- 
ment of  Learning  J  which  was  published  in  Paris 
in  1624  (P.  Billaine),  under  the  title  Le  Progrez 
et  Avaneeineivt  aiix  Sciences  divines  et  humaines, 
dedicated  to  de  Lomenie.  Soon  after  this  he 
became  a  creature  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  useful 
to  that  prelate  in  the  cai)acity  of  Secretary-Inter- 
preter, in  which  capacity  he  served  likewise  in 
the  Court  of  Louis  XIII. ,  and  became  a  favourite 
butt  of  the  courtier-wit  Bois-Robert,  whom  he 
distinguished  by  a  hatred  which,  though  im- 
potent, has  passed  into  history.  His  political 
satires,  etc.,  and  the  story  of  his  various 
quarrels,  may  be  read  in  the  authorities  referred 
to  below.  All  that  we  know  of  his  death  is  the 
record  of  Tallemant  to  the  effect  that  he 
'  i*eturned  to  France  and  died  a  few  years  later. 
On  his  death -bed  he  sent  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
his  old  enemy  Bois- Robert.*  To  this  period 
belongs  his  pamphlet,  reprinted  by  M.  Thoinan, 
Response  faiU  d  un  curicux  sur  le  sentiment  de 
la  Musique  cClUUiey  escrite  d  Jtome  le  premier 
Oetobre  1639. 

As  a  violist  he  was  classed  by  Mersennus 
with  Hottman  (De  Instr.  Harm,  lib.  1.  prop. 
30),  and  his  eulogy  is  similarly  expressed  by 
Jean  Rousseau  in  his  TraiU  de  la  Viole,  His 
compositions,  which  must  have  been  significant, 
appear  wholly  lost  to  posterity,  but  he  himself 
lauds  their  excellence  with  no  uncertain  voice. 
P.  Saint -Glas,  Divers  Traitez  d^Histoire  de 
Morale  et  d'Eloquence  (Paris,  1672).  LAbb6 
Bordelon's  Les  Malades  de  Belle  Humeur  ou 
lettres  divertissanteSy  etc.  (Paris,  1697),  reprinted 
in  vol.  viii.  of  Diversitez  Carieuses  (Paris,  1700). 
Tallemant  des  R^aux,  Les  ffistoriettes  pour  servir 
A  Vhistoire  du  XVII  siicle.  The  notice  in 
F^tis  (Biog,  des  Mus,)  is  inaccurate  and 
incomplete.  e.  h-a. 

MAUREL,  Victor,  born  at  Marseilles,  June 
17,  1848,  received  instruction  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire in  singing  from  Yauthrot,  and  in 
opera  from  Duvemoy,  and  gained  the  first  prizes 
in  both  subjects,  co-equal  with  Gailhard,  in 
1867.  He  made  his  debuts  at  the  Opera  as  De 
Nevers  and  Conte  di  Luna  in  1868.  He  was 
next  in  Italy,  where  he  played  the  Cacique  on 
the  production  of  Gomes's  '  Guarany '  at  Milan, 
March  19,  1870.  He  made  his  ddbut  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  London,  as  Renato,  April 
21,  1873,  made  a  great  success,  and  was  eng^ed 
there  every  year  until  1879  inclusive.  His  ])arts 
comprised  Don  Giovanni,  Tell,  Almaviva,  Hoel, 
Peter  the  Great,  Valentine,  Hamlet,  the  Cacique ; 
in  operas  new  to  England,  Telramund,  May  8, 
1875 ;  Wolfram,  May  6,  1876  ;  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  June  16,  1877,  and  Domingo  in 
Mass^'s  *Paul  et  Virginie,'  June  1,  1878.  He 
reappeared  at  the  French  Op^ra  as  Hamlet, 
Nov.  28,  1879,  and  also  played  Amonasro  on 
the  production  in  Paris  of  *Aida,'  March  22, 
1880.  After  a  tour  in  Spain,  he  undertook,  in 
1883,  the  management  with  Corti  of  the  Italian 


Opera  at  the  Theatre  des  Nations  (now  the 
Theatre  Sarah-Bernhardt),  with  disastrous  finan- 
cial results,  in  spite  of  a  company  including 
Mesdames  Marimon,  Adler-Devries,  Nevada, 
and  Tremelli,  Gayarr^,  the  brothers  De  Reszke, 
and  himself,  and  the  successful  production  of 
Massenet's  'H^rodiade,'  Feb.  1,  1884.  He 
played  at  the  Op^ra  -  Comique,  Peter,  Oct.  6, 

1885,  Falstatf  in  Thomas's  'Songe  d'une  Nuit 
d'^t^,'  and  Zampa,  Jan.  19,  1886,  with  great 
success.     He  played  again  at  Covent  Garden  in 

1886,  and  at  Drury  Lane  for  the  first  time  in 
1887  in  favourite  parts.  Between  tliese  engage- 
ments he  created,  with  the  greatest  success, 
lago  in  Verdi's  *Otello,'  Milan,  Feb.  5,  1887, 
and  showed  himself  the  best  acting  baritone  on 
the  Italian  stage  since  Faure.  [He  introduced 
this  fine  impersonation  to  the  English  public  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  July  5,  1889,  and  on 
Feb.  9,  1893,  created  the  part  of  Falstaff  in 
Verdi's  last  opera  at  Milan.  Both  these  parts 
were  sung  by  him  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  in 

1894,  the  latter  first  in  London  on  June  10, 

1895.  In  1896  he  returned  to  the  Op^ra-Comique, 
where  he  created  thepartof  Mathiasin  Erlanger's 
*Juif  Polonais,*  April  11,  1900.  For  a  short 
time  after  that  he  appeared  as  an  actor  at  non- 
musical  theatres,  but  returned  to  the  operatic 
stage  and  reappeared  in  London  in  the  part  of 
Rigoletto  on  Nov.  15,  1904.  His  Dix  ans  de 
earrikre  (1897)  was  translated  into  German  by 
Mme.  Lilli  Lehmann.]  a.  c. 

MAURER,  LuDWiG  Wilhelm,  distinguished 
violinist,  bom  Feb.  8,  1789,  in  Potsdam,  pupil 
of  Haak,  Concertmeister  to  Frederick  the  Great. 
At  tliirteen  he  appeared  with  great  success  at  a 
concert  given  in  Berlin  by  Mara,  and  was  in 
consequence  admitted  to  the  royal  chapel  as  a 
probationer.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806) 
the  chapel  was  dismissed,  and  Maurer  travelled, 
first  to  Konigsberg  and  Riga,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Rode  and  Baillot,  and  then 
to  Mittau  and  St.  Petersburg,  his  playing  being 
everywhere  appreciated.  At  Moscow  he  again 
met  Baillot,  through  whose  good  offices  he  became 
capellmeister  to  the  Chancellor  Wsowologsky, 
who  had  a  private  orchestra.  Here  he  remained 
till  1817,  when  he  made  another  successful  tour, 
being  particularly  well  received  in  Berlin  and 
Paris.  In  1832  he  returned  to  Wsowologsky, 
and  stayed  till  1845,  when  after  another  tour 
he  settled  finally  in  Dresden.  The  best  known 
of  his  compositions  are  a  Symphonic  concertante 
for  four  violins  and  orchestra,  first  played  in 
Paris  by  himself,  Spohr,  Miiller,  and  Wich  in 
1838  ;  and  three  Russian  aii*s  with  variations 
(op.  14).  Of  his  operas  *Alonzo*  (c.  1830), 
<  Aloise '  (1838),  *  Der entdeckte  Diebstahl,'  and 
*Der  neue  Paris,*  the  overtures  only  have  been 
printed.  He  also  published  several  concertos — 
one  of  which  was  at  one  time  very  often  played 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  London — and 
two  collections  of  quartets  (opp.  1 7  and  26).   He 
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died  at  St.  Petersbux^,  Oct  25,  1878.  His 
two  sons  WsEVOLOD,  a  violinist,  and  Alexis,  a 
violoncellist,  were  good  musicians  who  settled 
in  Russia.  F.  o. 

MAXWELL,  Faancis  Kellt  (sometimes 
called  John),  D.D.,  chaplain  of  the  Asylum, 
Edinburgh,  published  anonymously  An  Essay 
upon  TwMy  being  an  attempt  to  free  the  seaZe  of 
music  and  the  time  of  instruments  from  imperfec- 
tion  (Edinburgh,  1781  ;  London,  1794) ;— an 
able  work.     He  died  in  1782.  w.  H.  H. 

MAY,  Edward  CoLLETr,  born  Oct.  29, 1806, 
at  Greenwich,  where  his  father  was  a  shipbuilder. 
His  first  teacher  was  his  brother  Henry,  an 
amateur  musician  and  composer  of  considerable 
ability.  When  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  Thomas 
Adams,  then  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  May  family,  struck 
by  the  promise  and  intelligence  of  Edward, 
oifered  to  take  him  as  a  pupiL  Subsequently 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Cipriani  Potter  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  of  Crivelli  for  singing.  In  1837 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
an  office  he  held  till  the  abolition  of  the  institu- 
tion in  1869.  From  1841  to  his  death  he 
devoted  himself  enthusiastically  and  exclusively 
to  the  musical  teaching  of  the  masses  ;  and  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  to  few  individuals, 
of  any  age  or  country,  have  so  many  persons  of 
all  ages  and  of  both  sexes  been  indebted  for 
their  musical  skill.  At  one  institution  alone,  the 
National  Society's  Central  School,  more  than 
a  thousand  teachers  and  many  more  children 
were  instructed  by  him.  At  Exeter  Hall, 
the  Apollonicon  Rooms,  and  subsequently  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  several  thousand  adults  passed 
through  his  classes ;  while  for  many  years  he 
was  the  sole  musical  instructor  at  the  Training 
Schools,  Batteraea,  St.  Mark's,  Whitelands, 
Home  and  Colonial,  and  Hockerill ;  institutions 
from  which  upwards  of  250  teachers  are  annually 
sent  forth  to  elementary  schools.  After  many 
years'  connection  with  the  Institution,  May  was 
appointed  in  1880  Professor  of  Vocal  Music  in 
Queen's  College,  London.  [He  died  Jan.  2, 
1887.] 

His  daughter,  Florence  May,  is  known  in 
London  as  a  pianoforte  player  of  considerable 
cultivation  and  power,  and  a  successful  teacher. 
[She  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  a  pupil  of 
Johannes  Brahms,  and  has  distinguished  herself 
as  an  interpreter  of  his  music,  playing  many  of 
his  pianoforte  works  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
land. She  has  recently  completed  a  biography 
of  the  master,  two  vols.,  1905.]  J.  H. 

MAY-QUEEN,  THE,  a  Pastoral  ;  words 
by  H.  F.  Chorley,  music  by  W.  Stemdale 
Bennett,  written  for  a  festival  at  Leeds,  and 
produced  there  Sept.  8,  1858.  The  overture 
was  composed  before  the  year  1844,  and  was 
originally  entitled  *  Marie  du  Bois.'  It  was 
first  performed  June  24,  1845,  at  the  composer's 
own  concert  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms*    o. 


MAYER,  Charles,  celebrated  pianist,  bom 
March  21,  1799,  at  Konigsberg.  His  father,  a 
clarinet  player,  went  soon  after  the  boy's  birth 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  four  years  after  to  Moscow, 
where  he  settled  with  his  family.  Charles  first 
learned  from  his  mother,  a  good  pianoforte 
teacher,  and  later  became  a  pupil  of  Field.  After 
the  burning  of  Moscow  in  1812  the  family  fled 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  mother  became 
pianoforte  teacher,  and  where  the  lessons  with 
Field  were  resumed.  The  pupil  played  so  exactly 
like  his  master  that  connoisseurs  were  unable 
to  tell  which  was  at  the  piano  if  a  screen  was 
interposed.  In  1814  Mayer  accompanied  his 
father  to  Paris,  where  he  was  well  received.  He 
first  played  his  concert- variations  on  *  God  save 
the  King '  in  Amsterdam.  In  1819  he  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  worked  hard  and 
successfully  at  teaching,  and  formed  as  many  as 
800  pupils.  In  1845  he  travelled  to  Stockholm, 
Copenhagen,  Hamburg,  Leipzig,  and  Vienna, 
but  this  was  his  last  tour.  In  1850  he  settled 
in  Dresden,  where  he  taught,  gave  concerts,  and 
composed  up  to  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
July  2,  1862.  His  pieces  reach  the  astonishing 
number  of  900.  Mayer's  playing  was  distin- 
guished  by  great  purity  of  style  and  expression, 
and  his  compositions  are  eminently  suited  to 
the  instrument.  They  include  a  concerto  with 
orchestra  in  D,  op.  70 ;  a  concerto  symphonique, 
op.  89  ;  and  variations  and  fantasias  on  opera 
airs.  His  'Polka  Boh^mienne'  in  A,  was  at 
one  time  immensely  popular.  A  Mazurka  by 
him  in  Ftf  major  was  for  some  time  considered 
to  be  by  Chopin,  and  as  such  was  included  in 
the  first  issue  of  Klindworth's  edition.  It  has 
been  removed  from  later  issues.  f.  o. 

MAYNARD,  John,  a  lutenist,  published  in 
1611*  The  XII  Wonders  of  the  World,  Set  and 
composed  for  the  VioU  de  Gambo,  the  Lute  and 
the  Voyce  to  sing  the  Verse,  all  three  jointly 
and  none  severall ;  also  Lessons  for  the  Lute 
and  Base  Violl  to  play  alone ;  \dth  some  Lessons 
to  play  Lyra-waye  alone,  or  if  you  will  to  fill 
up  the  parts  with  another  Violl  set  Lute-way.' 
The  work  contains  twelve  songs  severally  de- 
scribing the  characters  of  a  Courtier,  Divine, 
Soldier,  Lawyer,  Physician,  Merchant,  Country 
Gentleman,  Bachelor,  Married  Man,  Wife, 
Widow,  and  Maid  ;  and  twelve  pavans  and 
galliards  for  the  lute.  A  curious  canon,  '  Eight 
parts  in  one  upon  the  Plaine  Song,'  is  on  the 
title-page.  The  composer  described  himself  as 
*  Lutenist  at  the  most  famous  Schools  of  St. 
Julian's  in  Hartfordshire,'  and  dedicated  his 
work  *  To  his  ever-honoured  Lady  and  Mistris 
the  Lady  Joane  Thynne,  of  Cause  Castle  in 
Shropshire. '  Some  organ  pieces  by  one  Maynard 
(presumably  the  same)  are  contained  in  a 
MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society.  w.  h.  h. 

MAYR,  JoHANN  Simon  (also  called  Simons 
Mayer),    esteemed    opera    composer    in    the 
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boginning  of  the  19th  century,  born  June  14, 
1763,  at  Mendorf  in  Bavaria;  early  showed  talent 
for  music,  which  he  iirst  learned  from  his  lather 
the  village  schoolmaster  and  organist.  When 
about  ten  he  entered  the  Jesuit  seminary  at 
Ingolstadt,  but  did  not  neglect  his  music, 
either  then,  or  when,  after  the  banishment  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  studied  law  in  Ingolstadt. 
Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  nobleman, 
Thomas  de  Bessus  of  the  Griaons,  he  lived  in 
the  house  as  music  master,  and  was  afterwards 
sent  by  his  patron  to  Bergamo,  to  study  with 
Lenzi,  maestro  di  cappella  there.  Mayr  found, 
however,  that  his  master  knew  little  more  than 
himself,  and  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
Germany,  when  Count  Presenti,  a  canon  of 
Bergamo,  provided  him  with  the  means  of 
going  to  F.  Bertoni  in  Venice.  Here  again  his 
expectations  were  deceived,  but  he  picked  up 
some  practical  hints  and  a  few  rules  from 
Bertoni,  and  hard  work  and  the  study  of  good 
books  djd  the  rest.  He  had  already  published 
some  songs  in  Ratisbon  ;  and  in  Bergamo  and 
Venice  he  composed  masses  and  vespers.  After 
the  success  of  his  oratorio  'Jacob  a  Labano 
fugiens,'  composed  in  1791  for  the  Gonservatorio 
dei  Mendicanti,  and  performed  before  a  distin- 
guished audience,  he  was  commissioned  to 
compose  three  more  oratorios  for  Venice  ( *  David, ' 
'Tobiae  matrimonium*  and  'Sisara').  For 
Forll  he  wrote  '  Jephte '  and  a  Passion.  Thrown 
on  his  own  resources  by  the  sudden  death  of 
his  patron,  he  was  urged  by  Piccinni  to  try  the 
stage,  and  his  first  opera  'Saffo,  ossia  i  riti 
d' Apollo  Leucadio '  was  so  well  received  at  the 
Fenice  in  Venice  (1794)  that  he  was  immediately 
overwhelmed  with  commissions,  and  between 
that  date  and  1814  composed  no  less  than 
seventy-seven  operas.  Indeed  it  was  not  till 
Bossini's  success  that  his  fame  declined.  Many 
of  his  melodies  were  sung  about  the  streets, 
such  as  the  pretty  cavatina  *  0  (juanto  1'  anima ' 
firom  'Lauso  e  Lidia.'  In  1802  he  became 
maestro  di  cappella  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
in  Bergamo,  and  was  so  much  attached  to 
his  work  there,  that  he  declined  not  only  in- 
vitations to  London,  Paris,  Lisbon,  and  Dresden, 
but  also  the  post  of  Censor  to  the  Gonservatorio 
of  Milan,  his  appointment  to  which  had  been 
signed  by  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  in  1807.  As 
professor  of  composition  in  the  Musical  Institute 
of  Bergamo, — founded  in  1805,  reox^nised  in 
1811 — he  exercised  great  and  good  influence  ; 
Donizetti  was  one  of  his  pupils  there.  He  was 
the  founder  of  two  institutions  for  decayed 
musicians  and  their  widows,  the  '  Scuola  carita- 
tevole  di  Musica,*  and  the  'Pio  Istituto  di 
Bergamo.'  [From  1816  onwards  he  wrote  only 
church  music,  such  as  masses,  psalms,  motets, 
etc.  8ee  Qiiellen-LexikoTu]  He  had  been  blind 
for  some  years  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  Deo.  2,  1845.  The  city  of  Bergamo 
erected  a  monument  to  him  in  1852,  and  in 


1875  his  remains  and  those  of  Donizetti  were 
removed  with  much  ceremony  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  operas  are  'Lodoiska*  (1800),  'Ginevra  di 
Scozia'  (1801),  < Medea'  (1813),  and  <Bosa 
bianca  e  Rosa  rosea'  (1814).  [28  operas  are 
mentioned  in  the  QuelUn-Lexikon  as  still  ex- 
tant.] He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  crescendo  of  the  orchestra  to  which 
Rossini  owes  so  much  of  his  fame.  He  wrote  a 
small  book  on  Haydn  (1809),  a  biography  of 
Gapuzzi  the  violinist,  and  poems  on  his  death  in 
1818 ;  also  La  DoUrina  degli  dementi  tnusieali, 
still  in  MS.  in  Bergamo.  [See  the  Zeiischr.  of 
the  IrU,  Mu8.  Oes,  vii.  224,  and  Ze  Ckiide  Musical, 
March  11,  1906.]  f.  g. 

MAYSEDER,  Joseph,  violinist  and  composer, 
son  of  a  poor  painter,  bom  in  Vienna,  Oct.  26, 
1789.  Beginning  at  eight,  he  learnt  the  violin 
from  Suche  and  Wranitzky.  Schuppanzigh 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  lad,  and  entrusted 
him  with  the  second  violin  in  his  quartet. 
In  1800  he  gave  his  first  concert  in  the  Augarten 
with  brilliant  success.  He  rapidly  nuule  his 
way  with  the  court  and  nobility,  and  among 
musicians.  In  1816  he  entered  the  court 
chapel,  in  1820  became  solo- violin  at  the  court 
theatre,  and  in  1835  was  appointed  chamber- 
violinist  to  the  Emperor.  The  municipality 
awarded  him  the  large  gold  '  Salvator  Medal ' 
in  1811,  and  presented  him  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city  in  1817.  In  1862  the  Emperor 
bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  Franz -Joseph. 
In  1815  he  gave,  with  Hummel  (afterwards 
replaced  by  Moscheles)  and  Giuliani,  the  so- 
called  ^Dukaten-concerte.'  He  also  gave  con- 
certs with  Merk  the  violoncellist,  but  after 
1837  he  never  appeared  in  public.  He  never 
played  abroad  ;  even  on  his  visit  to  Paris  in 
1820,  he  would  only  play  before  a  select  circle 
of  artists,  including  Kreutzer,  Baudiot,  Cheru- 
bini,  Habeneck,  Lafont,  and  Viotti.  He  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  string -quartet  party 
which  met  at  Baron  Zmeskall's  house  (where 
Beethoven  was  often  present),  and  afterwards 
in  that  at  Prince  Constantine  Czartoryski's 
(from  1843  to  1856).  His  many  pupils  spread 
his  name  far  and  wide.  His  tone  was  peculiarly 
fascinating,  and  his  execution  had  great  breadth 
and  elevation  of  style.  With  the  exception  of 
a  grand  mass  he  composed  only  chamber  music 
of  a  style  similar  to  his  playing.  He  published 
sixty-three  works,  including  concertos,  polon- 
aises, variations,  five  quintets  and  eight  quartets 
for  strings,  Etudes  and  duets  for  violin,  four 
trios,  sonatas,  etc.  for  PF.,  trio  for  violin,  harp, 
and  horn,  etc.  Mayseder  died,  universally 
respected,  Nov.  21,  1863.  c.  f.  h. 

MAZAS,  Jacqubs-FArAol,  French  violinist 
and  composer,  was  bom  Sept.  23,  1782,  at 
Beziers.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
in  1802,  and  after  having  studied  for  three 
years  under   Baillot,   obtained  the  first  prize 
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for  violin -playing.  He  had  great  sacoeas  at 
Paris,  especially  with  his  performance  of  a 
violin -concerto,  written  for  him  by  Auber,  at 
the  Conservatoire.  He  travelled  through  a 
very  large  part  of  Europe,  and  returned  in  1829 
to  Paris,  without,  however,  gaining  his  former 
sucoess.  In  1837  he  left  Paris  again,  and 
accepted  the  directorship  of  a  music-school  at 
Cambrai,  remaining  there  till  1841.  He  died 
at  B^ziers  in  1849. 

Mazas  wrote  a  large  number  of  brilliant  violin 
pieces,  quartets,  trios,  and  duets  for  stringed 
instruments  (the  latter  still  much  valued  for 
teaching  purposes),  an  instruction-book  for  the 
violin,  and  one  for  the  viola.  F^tis  mentions 
also  two  operas  (one,  'Le  Kiosque,'  performed 
in  Paris  in  1842),  two  violin-concertos,  and  an 
overture.  p.  d. 

MAZEPPA.  (i.)  Opera  in  three  acts,  libretto 
from  FouBhk\n*8  Poltava,  by  Bonrenin  and  others, 
music  by  Tchaikovsky.  Produced  at  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg,  almost  simultaneously,  in 
1888  ;  given  at  the  Alexandra  Theatre,  Liver- 
pool ;  Comedy  Theatre,  Manchester ;  and  Grand 
Theatre,  Birmingham,  in  August  and  Sept. 
1888,  by  the  Russian  National  Opera  Company, 
and  promised  for  performance  in  London  at 
what  is  now  the  Great  Queen  Street  Theatre, 
but  the  enterprise  came  to  an  untimely  end 
before  the  opera  could  be  given. 

(ii.)  The  sixth  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems 
for  orchestra.  Originally  designed  as  a  piano- 
forte ^tude,  it  was  revised  and  scored  for 
orchestra  in  1858. 

MAZUBKA,  Mazourea,  Masurek,  or  Ma- 
SURB,  a  national   Polish   dance,   deriving  its 
name  from  the  ancient  Palatinate  of  Masovia. 
Mazurkas  were  known  as  early  as  the   16th 
century ;  they  originated  in  national  songs  ^ 
accompanied  with  dancing.     They  were  intro- 
duced into  Germany  by  Augustus  III.,  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland  (1733-63),  and 
after  becoming  fashionable  in  Paris,  reached 
England  towards   1845.      The  Mazurka  was 
naturalised  in  Russia  after  the  subjugation  of 
Poland,  but  the  Russian  dance  differs  from  the 
Polish  in   being   performed   by  an  indefinite 
number,  while  the  latter  is  usually  danced  by 
four  or  eight  couples.     The  Mazurka  is  remark- 
able for  the  variety  and  liberty  allowed  in  its 
figures,  and  for  the  peculiar  steps  necessary  to 
its    performance.      Indeed,    the  whole    dance 
partakes  of  the  character  of  an  improvisation, 
even  the  invention  of  new  steps  and  figures 
being  allowable.     The  music  (in  3-4  or  3-8 
time)  consists  usually  of  two  or  four  parts  of 
eight  bars,  each  part  being  repeated.     In  the 
earliest  Mazurkas  the  bass  was  invariably  on 
one  note,  usually  the  tonic.    There  is  generally 
a  strong  accent  on  the  third  beat  of  the  bar. 

I  7*hia  tetixre  It  haa  retained.  Chopin,  in  a  letter  of  Axtgnst 
20.  ISSS,  mj»,  'The  thought  fortunately  straek  Macleloirskl  to 
■vrrlte  four  stanzas  for  a  Maiurka,  and  I  set  them  to  music ' 
(Karmaowski,  i.  80). 

VOL.  Ill 


The  tune  should  also  end  on  the  second  beat  of 
the  bar,  but  in  old  Mazurkas  there  is  often  no 
definite  conclusion,  and  the  repeats  are  made 
ad  libitum.  The  Tempo  is  much  slower  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  waltz.  Chopin  treated  the  dance 
in  a  new  and  characteristic  manner.  He  extended 
its  original  forms,  eliminated  all  vulgarity, 
introduced  all  sorts  of  Polish  airs,  and  thus 
retained  little  more  than  the  intensely  national 
character  of  the  original  simple  dance  tune. 
(See  Karasowski's  Life  of  Chopin^  chap.  vii.  ; 
and  also  the  somewhat  rhapsodical  but  still 
interesting  remarks  of  Liszt  in  his  Chopin.) 
No  less  than  fourteen  sets  of  his  Mazurkas 
have  been  published,  containing  fifty -two  in 
aU(opp.  6,  7,  17,  24,  80,  33,  41,  50,  66,  59, 
63,  67,  68,  and  one  without  opus  number). 
Weber  gives  the  title  '  Masurik '  to  the  fourth 
of  his  six  pieces  for  the  PF.  k  quatre  mains 
(op.  10). 

The  following  example  is  a  simple  Mazurka 
popular  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw.  The 
first  part  of  the  melody  has  a  vocal  accompani- 
ment : — 


w.  B.  8. 
MAZZINGHI,  Joseph,  of  an  ancient  Corsican 
family,  bom  in  London,  Dec.  25,  1765,  was  a 
pupil  of  John  Christian  Bach,  under  whom  he 
made  such  progress  that,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1775,  he  was,  although  but  ten  years 
of  age,  appointed  organist  of  the  Portuguese 
Chapel.  He  then  studied  under  Bertolini, 
Sacchini,  and  Anfossi.  In  1784  he  became 
musical  director  and  composer  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  and  produced  the  operas  of  '  11  Tesoro ' 
and  'La  Belle  Arsene,'  brides  many  songs, 
duets,  etc.,  for  introduction  into  other  operas, 
and  the  music  for  several  ballets.  The  score  of 
Paiaiello's  opera  'La  Locanda'  having  been 
consumed  in  the  fire  of  the  Opera  House  in 
June  1789,  Mazzinghi  rescored  the  work  so 
faithfully  as  to  admit  of  its  continued  perform- 
ance. For  the  English  theatre  he  set  the 
following  pieces: — *A  Day  in  Turkey,'  1791 ; 
*The  Magician  no  Conjuror,'  1792;  *Ramah 
Droog,'  1798;  *The  Turnpike  Gate,'  1799; 
*Paul  and  Virginia,'  1800  ;  *  The  Blind  Girl,' 
1801  ;  'Chains  of  the  Heart,'  1802  (the  last 
five  in  collaboration  with  Reeve) ;  '  The  Wife 
of  two  Husbands,'  1803  ;  *The  Exile,'  1808  ; 
and  *  The  Free  Knights,'  1810.  The  last  piece 
contained  the  duet,   'When  a  little  farm  we 
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keep/  which  for  nearly  half  a  century  was 
highly  popular  and  oonstantly  introduced  into 
other  pieces. 

Mazzinghi  was  music-master  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  and  had 
an  extensive  practice  as  a  teacher  of  the  piano- 
forte, for  which  instrument  he  composed  nearly 
seventy  sonatas  and  arranged  a  multitude  of 
pieces,  besides  writing  an  '  Introduction  '  to  it. 
His  glees,  trios,  harmonised  airs,  songs,  and 
other  vocal  pieces,  were  legion.  His  pastoral 
glee,  *  The  Wreath  *  (*  Tell  me,  shepherds '),  was 
long  in  favour.  He  likewise  composed  a  mass 
for  three  voices,  and  six  hymns.  Having  about 
1830  attained  the  rank  of  Count  he  retired  to 
Bath,  where  he  died,  Jan.  15,  1844.  [C.  F. 
Pohl,  in  his  Mozart  and  Haydn  in  Londony  vol. 
ii.  p.  370,  states  that  Joseph  Mazzinghi  died 
in  1839,  and  that  the  Mazzinghi  who  died  in 
1844  was  Thomas,  or  Toromaso,  who  was  en- 
nobled in  1834.  The  father  of  one  or  both  was 
probably  the  author  of  *  Six  solos  for  the  violin,* 
published  as  op.  1  in  London  about  1763.  See 
the  Qudlen-Lexikon,']  w.  h.  h. 

MAZZOCCHI,  DoMENico,  bom  at  Veja,  near 
Civita  Castellana,  about  the  end  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Nanini,  and 
published  an  opera,  'La  Catena  d'Adone,*  in 
1626,  a  book  of  five-part  madrigals,  a  set  of 
'Dialoghi  e  Sonetti*  in  1638,  and  a  volume  of 
'Musiche  sacre'  in  1640.  In  the  dedication 
of  this  last  he  states  that  he  has  been  for 
twenty  years  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  family  of 
Aldobrandini  Borghese.  His  claim  to  notice 
is  mainly  for  the  reason  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  use  the  sign  — =^  =*"  for  a 
crescendo  and  diminuendo,  or  a  'swell.'  His 
brother,  Virgilio  Mazzocchi,  was  from  1628 
to  1629  maestro  di  cappella  at  St.  John  Lateran 
in  Rome,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed 
to  a  similar  place  in  St.  Peter's.  He  held  this 
post  until  his  death  in  October  1646.  In  1640 
he  published,  as  op.  1,  'Sacrae  Acres'  for  two, 
three,  and  four  voices,  and  in  1648,  a  set  of 
psalms  for  double  chorus  was  issued  (^ueZ/enr- 
Lexikon), 

MEAN  (Old  Eng.  Meane,  Mme  ;  Lat. 
Medius),  1.  An  old  name  for  a  middle  Voice- 
part,  whether  Alto  or  Tenor. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  second  instrument 


M^^^^^m 


-j^.. 


etc 


=^^ 


in  a  Concert  of  Viols,  as  in  Orlando  Gibbons*8 
*  Fantasies  in  three  parts,  for  Viols,'  reprinted 
by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society. 

3.  The  name  of  the  second  and  third  strings 
of  the  viol — the  former  being  called  the  Small, 
and  the  latter  the  Great  Meane. 

4.  The  title  of  an  ingenious  Fugue  for  the 
Organ  composed  by  William  Blitheman,  and 
printed  by  Hawkins  in  the  Appendix  to  voL  v. 
of  his  History  (see  above).  w.  s.  B. 

MEANTONE.     See  Temperament. 

MEARES,  Richard,  father  and  son  with 
the  same  Christian  name.  The  father  was  a 
skilled  maker  of  viols,  lutes,  and  other  instru- 
ments, and  as  his  labels  inform  us,  lived  '  With- 
out Bishop -gate,  near  to  Sr.  Paul  Pinder's, 
London.'  The  earliest  of  these  labels  of  which 
the  present  writer  has  knowledge  is  dated 
1669  ;  others  1677,  etc.  Hawkins,  who  gives 
an  account  of  father  and  son  (misspelling  the 
name  '  Mears '),  says  that  his  shop  was  opposite 
the  Catherine  Wheel  Inn,  without  Bishopgate, 
and  that  he  was  advertising  in  1688,  Mutes, 
and  viols  fretted  according  to  Mr.  Salmon's 
proposal.' 

Richard  Meares  the  son  is  mentioned  by 
Hawkins  as  a  'whimsical  man,'  bred  up  to 
his  father's  business,  who,  '  seeing  the  slovenly 
manner  in  which  music  was  published  by 
Walsh  h  Hare,  and  being  desirous  to  participate 
in  so  gainful  a  trade,  became  their  rival.' 

A  card  in  the  Bagford  collection  (BHL  Mus.) 
indicates  that  the  younger  Meares  was  first 
established  in  Leadenhall  Street  at  the  sign  of 
the  Golden  Viol,  but  that  he  is  then  removed 
from  thence  to  the  north  side  of  St  Paul's 
Churchyard  at  the  Golden  Viol  and  Hautboy, 
where  he  sells  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments, 
books  and  songs  '  as  also  ye  best  sort  of  cutlery 
ware.' 

Meares's  first  publication  is  stated  to  be 
Mattheson's  '  Pieces  de  Clavecin,'  which  is  dated 
from  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  1714.  After  this 
he  became  the  publisher  selected  by  Handel, 
during  his  periodical  squabbles  with  Walsh, 
to  issue  his  works,  partly  in  conjunction  with 
J.  C.  Smith.  'Radamisto'  is  'printed  and 
sold  by  K  Meares  and  C.  Smith  not  to  be  sold 
anywhere  else  in  England.'  '  Suites  de  Pieces ' 
and  the  additional  airs  in  'Floridant'  are  others 
by  Handel  having  Meares's  imprint  He  pub- 
lished also Corelli's  'Sonatas'  and  'Concertos,' 
Ariosto's  'Coriolanus,'  and  Dr.  Croft's  'Musicus 
Apparatus  Academicus.'  One  of  his  late  issues 
is  Introdticlion  to  Psalmody ,  J.  Church,  1728, 
8vo.  According  to  Hawkins  he  was  not  very 
successful,  and  in  due  course  removed  to  Birchin 
Lane,  and  finally  to  London -house  Yard,  where 
he  died  about  1743.  He  must  not  be  confused 
with  a  typographical  music-printer  named  H. 
Meere,  who  printed  one  or  two  works  for  Walsh 
in  1716  and  1718.  F.  K. 

MEASURE  (i.)  originally  denoted  any  dance 
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remarkable  for  its  well-defined  rhythm,  but  in 
time  the  name  was  applied  to  a  solemn  and 
stately  dance,  of  the  nature  of  a  Pavan  or  a 
Minuet.  The  dignified  character  of  the  dance 
is  proved  by  the  use  of  the  expression  '  to  tread 
a  measure ' ;  a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  works  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  In 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  Measures 
were  danced  at  court,  and  at  the  public  enter- 
tainments periodically  given  by  the  Societies  of 
Law  and  Equity.  On  these  occasions  the  great 
legal  and  state  dignitaries  took  part  in  them, 
but  the  custom  seems  rapidly  to  have  died  out 
under  Charles  I,  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  no  trace  can  be  found  of  any  special  music 
to  which  Measures  were  danoed  ;  this  circum- 
stance seems  to  prove  that  there  was  no  definite 
form  of  dance  tune  for  them,  but  that  any 
stately  and  rhythmical  air  was  used  for  the 
purpose.  w.  B.  s. 

(ii.)  In  relation  to  music  pure  and  simple, 
apart  from  the  dance,  the  word  means  the  group 
of  beats  or  main  rhythms  which  are  contained 
between  two  bar-lines.  This  is  the  measure  of 
time,  and  defines  the  number  of  pulsations,  such 
as  2,  3,  4,  6,  9,  or  other  aggregate  which  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  determinate  standard  or  unit  by 
which  the  multifarious  complications  of  rhythms 
in  an  extended  piece  of  music  are  to  be  ultimately 
regulated.  [Most  American,  and  some  European 
writers,  use  the  word  'measure'  as  the  equi- 
valent of  *  bar '  for  the  notes  contained  between 
two  bar-lines.]  c.  H.  H.  p. 

M^DECIN  MALGR:^  LUI,  LE  Adapted 
from  Moli^re  by  Barbier  and  Can*^,  music  by 
M.  Gounod.  Rtxiuoed  at  the  The&tre  Lyrique, 
Jan.  15,  1858.  In  English,  as  <The  Mock 
Doctor,'  at  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  27,  1865.      o. 

Henry  Fielding  made  a  ballad  opera,  'The 
Mock  Doctor,  or  the  Dumb  Lady  cured,'  acted 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1732,  and  often  revived  after- 
wards. It  was  published  with  the  airs  of  the 
songs^  by  J.  Watts  in  1732.  f.  k. 

MED&E.  Opera  in  three  acts';  words  by 
Hoffmann,  music  by  Cherubinl  Produced  at 
the  Th^tre  Feydeau,  March  13,  1797  ;  in 
London,  at  Her  M^esty's  Theatre,  in  Italian, 
with  recitatives  by  Arditi,  June  6,  1865.        o. 

MEDESIMO  TEMPO,  *  in  the  same  time,'  is 
occasionally  used  in  the  same  way  as  L'Istesso 
Tempo,  and  has  the  same  meaning.  M. 

MEDIAL  CADENCE.  See  Cadencs,  vol.  I 
p.  4415. 

MEDIANT  (from  the  Lat.if«iiti«,  'middle'). 
I.  One  of  the  three  most  significant  Regular 
Modulations  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  ranking 
next  in  importance  to  the  Dominant  or  Recit- 
ing-Note.  [See  Initials,  Absolutb,  vol.  ii. 
p.  469  ;  Modes,  the  Ecclesiastical  ;  Modu- 
jiATioNs,  Regular  and  Conceded.] 

The  normal  position  of  the  Mediant  in  the 
Authentic  Modes  lies  as  nearly  as  possible  mid- 
way between  the  Final  and  the  Dominant. 


In  the  Plagal  Modes  the  position  of  the 
Mediant  is  governed  rather  by  the  necessity  for 
securing  a  convenient  note  for  the  Modulation 
than  by  any  fixed  law. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  at  one  view,  the 
Mediants  of  all  the  Modes  in  general  use,  both 
Authentic  and  Plagal : — 

Model.,     F.  Mode  v.,       A.  Mode  IX.,      C. 

Mode  II.,    B.  Mode  VI.,     D.  Mode  X..       B. 

Mode  III.,  G.  Mode  VII.,    G.  Mode  XIII.,  B. 

Mode  IV.,  G.  Mode  VIII.,  F.  Mode  XIV.,  A. 

II.  In  modem  music  the  term  Mediant  is 
always  applied  to  the  Third  of  the  scale,  by 
reason  of  its  intermediate  position,  between  the 
Tonic  and  the  Dominant 

The  oflBce  of  this  note  is  exti-emely  important, 
inasmuch  as  it  determines  whether  the  tonality 
of  the  scale  Ib  Major  or  Minor.  >v.  s.  r. 

MEDIATION  (Latiferfia/w).  [The  inflexion 
which  occurs  half-way  through  a  psalm-tone 
before  the  point  of  division  mai'ked  in  the  words 
by  a  colon.  (See  Inflexion.)]  Each  Tone  has, 
in  reality,  only  one  Mediation ;  though  that  one 
exhibits  itself,  in  most  cases,  in  at  least  three 
different  forms — one  used  for  the  Psalms,  one  for 
the  Introits,  and  a  third  commonly  called  the 
'  Festal  Form, '  for  the  Canticles.  Moreover,  Tones 
II.,  IV.,  v.,  VI.,  and  VIIL  have  each  a  special 
form  of  Mediation,  used  only  when  the  first 
half  of  the  verse  to  which  it  is  sung  ends  with 
a  monosyllable  or  Hebrew  proper  name.  For 
examples  of  these  diflei-ent  forms,  see  Tones, 
the  Gregorian,  under  which  heading  will  also 
be  found  a  detaUed  account  of  the  connection  of 
the  Mediation  with  the  other  members  of  the 
chant 

In  addition  to  these  recognised  forms  of  the 
Mediation  certain  others  have  attained,  from 
time  to  time,  a  considerable  amount  of  local 
popularity,  in  consequence  of  the  claim  put  forth 
by  particular  Dioceses — especially  in  France — to 
a  peculiar  *  Use '  of  their  own.  The  utter  abolition 
of  such  Diocesan  Uses — almost  all  of  which  can 
be  proved  to  have  originated  in  a  corrupt  method 
of  chanting — was  one  of  theobjects  contemplated 
by  the  compilers  of  the  Ratisbon  Office-books, 
as  revised  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites, 
and  formally  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See.  [This  object  was  attained,  and  a 
fixed  standard  was  adopted  for  many  years  ;  but 
the  recognition  of  the  Solesmes  chant  as  more 
authoritative  than  any  other,  a  recognition  ex- 
pressed in  the  '  motu  proprio '  of  Pope  Pius  X., 
has  destroyed  the  monopoly  of  the  Ratisbon 
Office-books.]  [SeeMAOicoTATicuM.]  w.  8.R.; 
with  additions  by  w.  h.  f. 

MEERESSTILLE  UND  GLtJCKLICHE 
FAHRT,  i.e.  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage, 
a  poem  by  Goethe,  which  has  been  set  to  music 
by  two  great  masters. 

1.  By  Beethoven,  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 
Composed  in  1815,  first  performed  at  the  Great 
Redoutensaal  in  Vienna  on  Christmas  Day  of 
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that  year,  and  published  Feb.  28,  1823,  by 
Bteiuer.  It  is  dedicated  'to  the  immortid 
Goethe/  The  reverse  of  the  title-page  oontains 
three  lines  from  Voss's  translation  of  the 
Odyssey  (viii.  479),  thus  rendered  by  Lang 
and  Butcher : — 

For  from  all  men  on  earth  minstrels  get  their  meed 
of  honour  and  worship ;  inasmuch  as  the  muse  teacheth 
them  the  paths  of  song,  and  loveth  the  tribe  of  minatrela. 

A  letter  from  Beethoven  to  the  publisher, 
dated  June  12,  and  apparently  belonging  to  the 
year  1824,  calls  it  a  cantata,  and  asks  for  the 
loan  of  the  score,  that  he  *  might  write  a  kind 
of  overture  to  it.'  This  intention  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  carried  out. 

2.  By  Mendelssohn,  for  orchestra  only. 
Written  in  the  summer  of  1828,  first  performed 
at  Berlin,  Dec.  1,  1832,  remodelled  and  'made 
thirty  times  as  good  as  before,'  and  published 
as  op.  27  and  No.  3  of  his  Concert  Overtures 
in  1834.  We  learn  from  a  passage  in  his 
sister's  diary  ^  that  Mendelssohn  wished  to 
avoid  the  form  of  an  introduction  and  over- 
ture, and  to  throw  his  work  into  two  companion 
pictures.  o. 

MEERTS,  Lambert  Joseph,  distinguished 
violinist  and  composer  for  his  instrument, 
born  at  Brussels,  Jan.  6,  1800  ;  died  there. 
May  12,  1863.  Pupil  of  Lafont,  Habeneck, 
and  Baillot  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became 
a  member  of  the  theatre  orchestra  in  Antwerp. 
After  completing  his  studies  in  Paris,  he  re- 
turned to  Brussels  and  established  himself  as 
a  teacher  and  performer.  In  1835  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire.  He  wrote  several  instructive 
works  for  the  violin,  including  a  series  of  duets 
for  two  violins,  each  study  being  founded  on  a 
particular  rhythm  extracted  from  one  of  Beet- 
hoven's symphonies.  (A.  MasonClnrke' a Fitldlers 
Ancient  and  Modern^  London,  1896.)     B.  H-A. 

MEFISTOFELE  See  Faust  (iii.),  voL  iL 
p.  16. 

MEHLIG,  Anna,  a  distinguishod  pianist, 
was  born  at  Stuttgart,  July  11,  1846.  She  re- 
ceived her  musical  education  at  the  Conserva- 
torium  of  her  native  town,  and  aftcrMnrds  sj^ent 
a  year  at  Weimar  studying  under  Liszt.  In  1 866 
she  made  her  first  appearance  in  England,  play- 
ing Hummel's  Concerto  in  B  Minor  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic on  April  30.  She  revisited  England 
each  year  till  1869  inclusive,  playing  regularly 
at  the  Philharmonic  and  CrystAl  Palace  and 
other  concerts.  She  then  took  a  long  tour  in 
America,  where  she  met  with  great  success. 
In  1875  she  reappeared  in  England,  playing 
Chopin's  E  minor  Concerto  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Oct.  9,  and  paid  annual  visits  to 
London  for  many  years.  Her  repertoire  is  large, 
her  i)owcr  of  execution  remarkable,  and  her  style 
is  full  of  refinement  and  poetry.      Since  her 

1  Heniera  i>»*  Fantau  MenJtIttokn.  L  IM. 


marriage  with  Herr  Falk  of  Antwerp  she  has 
lived  in  that  dty.  o. 

M^UL,  ^TiBNNS  Henri  (or  ^xnne- 
Nicolas),  bom  June  22,  1768,  at  Givet  in  the 
Ardennes,  son  of  a  cook,  who  was  too  poor  to 
give  him  much  education.  Even  in  childhood 
he  showed  a  passion  for  mosic,  and  a  remarkable 
perseverance  in  OYerooming  obstacles,  and  at  ten 
was  appointed  organist  to  the  convent  of  the 
lUcollets  at  Givet  Having  learned  all  that  his 
master,  a  poor  blind  ox^nist,  oould  teach  him, 
he  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  until  the 
arrival,  at  the  neighbouring  convent  of  La- 
yaldieu,  of  a  new  organist,  Wilhelm  Hauser, 
whose  playing  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Abbot  Lissoir,  when  visiting  the  Abbey  of 
Scheussenried  in  Swabia.  The  monks  of  Laval- 
dieu,  wishing  to  make  music  a  special  feature  in 
their  services,  had  a  good  organ,  and  the  playing 
of  Hauser,  who  was  a  sound  and  good  musician, 
caused  quite  an  excitement  in  that  secluded 
corner  of  the  Ardennes.  Lavaldieu  was  several 
leagues  from  Givet,  but  Mehul  often  walked  over 
to  hear  him  ;  and  at  length,  with  the  consent 
of  his  father,  was  admitted  into  the  convent,  and 
became  the  most  diligent,  as  he  was  the  most 
gifted,  of  the  eight  pupils  under  Hauser's  train- 
ing. At  fourteen  he  became  deputy-organist ; 
and  a  distinguished  amateur  who  heard  him  play 
was  so  struck  by  his  evident  power  of  imagina- 
tion, that  he  determined  to  take  him  to  Paris, 
and  in  1778  M^hul  bade  farewell  to  the  flowers 
he  loved  to  cultivate,  and  the  instructor  who  had 
put  him  in  the  way  to  become  a  great  musician. 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  at  once  went  to  Edel- 
mann  for  instruction  in  pianoforte-playing  and 
composition.  To  earn  his  bread  he  gave  lessons, 
and  composed  two  sonatas  (1781)  which  bear  no' 
traces  of  a  master  mind  ;  but  this  was  not  the 
line  in  which  he  was  destined  to  distinction. 
In  1779  he  was  present  at  the  first  performance 
of  *  Iphigenie  en  Tauridc,'  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  one  with  his  cultivated  intellect,  his 
love  of  the 'beautiful,  and  passionate  though 
reserved  nature,  was  immense.  He  expressed 
his  admiration  to  Gluck  himself,  who  received 
the  young  enthusiast  graciously,  gave  him  valu- 
able advice,  and  undertook  his  instruction  in 
the  philosophical  and  poetical  parts  of  music. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  a  cantata  with 
orchestra  composed  to  one  of  Rousseau's  sacred 
odos,  and  produced  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  in 
March  1782,  he  might  have  gone  on  writing 
church  music,  had  not  Gluck  shown  him  his 
true  vocation,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the 
stage.  Solely  for  practice,  he  composed ,  one  after 
another,  three  operas,  *  Psyche  et  1* Amour,*  a 
pastoral  by  Voisenon  previously  set  by  Saint 
Amans  ;  *  Anacreon,'  the  third  act  of  a  ballet 
by  Bernard  and  Rameau,  produced  in  1757  as 
*Les  Surprises  de  1' Amour';  and  'Lausus  et 
Lydie,'  three  acts,  to  a  libretto  adapted  by 
Valadier  from  Marmontel.     These  unpublished 
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scores  are  lost,  no  trace  of  them  being  diacoYer- 
able  in  any  of  the  public  libraries  of  Paris. 

K^hul  now  felt  himself  in  a  position  to  appear 
before  the  public,  and  Valadier  having  furnished 
him  with  the  libretto  of  '  Cora  et  Alonzo,'  four 
acts,  also  taken  from  Marmontel,  the  score  was 
soon  ready,  and  accepted  by  the  Academic,  but 
there  the  matter  ended.  Tired  of  waiting,  he 
resolved  to  try  his  fortune  at  another  theatre, 
and  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hoffmann 
he  obtained  from  him  the  libretto  of  'Euphrosine 
et  Coradin,  ou  le  Tyran  oorrig^,'  three  acts  (Sept. 
4,  1790).  In  this  op^ra-comique  the  public 
recognised  at  once  a  force,  a  sincerity  of  accent, 
a  dnimatic  truth,  and  a  gift  of  accurately  ex- 
pressing the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  were 
throughout  the  main  characteristics  of  Maul's 
mature  genius.  Its  success  was  instantaneous  ; 
and  the  duet  'Gardez-vous  de  la  jalousie,'  the 
close  of  which  contains  a  modulation  as  un- 
expected as  it  is  effective,  speedily  became 
a  favourite  throughout  France.  Henceforth 
M^hul  had  ample  op|K>rtunitie8  of  satisfying 
his  productive  instinct,  and  he  brought  out 
successively : — 


let 


Ad 

Itt- 

lax 

Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  these  twenty-four 
opera3  wero  not  the  only  works  M6hul  produced 
within  seventeen  years.  He  composed  and 
published  in  addition  many  patriotic  songs  and 
cantatas,  among  others  the  '  Chant  national  du 
14  Juillet,'  the  *  Chant  du  Depart,*  the  'Chant 
du  Retour,'  the  'Chanson  de  Roland,'  and 
choruses  to  'Timol^n'  (1794),  a  tragedy  by 
Joseph  Ch^nier ;  two  ballets,  '  La  Dansomanie ' 
(1800)  and  '  Daphnis  et  Pandrose ' ;  several 
operettas,  and  other  '  morceaux  de  droonstance,' 
such  as  '  Le  Pont  de  Lodi,'  etc.,  all  unpublished 
except  the  *  Chant  lyrique '  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  statue  voted  to  Napoleon  by  the  Institut. 

tA  mass,  written  for  the  coronation  of  Napoleon, 
lut  not  performed  then,  was  published  in  Paris 
in  1879.J 

The  epoch  at  which  he  composed  '  Uthal '  and 
<  Joseph '  was  the  culminating  point  of  M^hul's 
career.  He  was  already  a  member  of  the  Institut 
(1795^  and  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
(1802),  and  had  been  inspector  of  instruction  at 
the  Conservatoire  from  its  foundation.  His 
pupils  looked  up  to  him  and  he  was  a  favourite 
in  the  best  society,  but  such  homage  did  not 
blind  him  to  the  fact  that  in  science  his  col- 
leagues Cherubini  and  Catel  were  his  superiors, 
owing  to  his  want  of  early  systematic  training. 
This  accounts  for  his  laborious  efforts  to  change 
his  style,  and  excel  in  more  than  one  department 


of  music.  His  symphonies,  though  performed 
at  the  Conservatoire,  cannot  rank  with  those  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart ;  indeed  none  of  his  other 
orchestral  works  rise  to  the  level  of  his  overtures. 
Of  his  ballets  '  Le  Betour  d'Ulysse '  (1807},  and 
'  Persee  et  Androni^e '  (1810)  in  which  he  in- 
troduced many  pieces  from  *Ariodant,'  were 
well  received,  but  *  Les  Amazones,  ou  la  fonda* 
tion  de  Thebes'  (1811)  disappeared  after  nine 
performances.  An  op^ra-comique  in  one  act, 
'Le  Prince  Troubadour'  (1813),  was  not  more 
successful,  [and  in  1814  he  collaborated  with 
Paer,  Berton,  and  Kreutzer,  in  '  L'Oriflamme ' ;] 
his  last  work,  'La  Joum^e  aux  Aventures, 
three  acts  (Nov.  16,  1816),  kept  the  boards  for 
some  time.  Its  success  was  partly  due  to  its 
being  known  at  the  time  that  M^hul  was  dying 
of  consumption.  Two  months  after  its  produc- 
tion he  was  sent  to  Provence,  but  the  change 
came  too  late ;  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  died 
there  Oct.  18, 1817,  aged  fifty-four.  Besides  six 
unpublished  operas  composed  between  1787  and 
1797,  he  left  the  unfinished  score  of '  Yalentinede 
Milan,'  a  three-act  op^-comique,  completed  by 
his  nephew  and  pupil  Daussoigne-M^hul  (bom 
at  Givet,  June  10,  1790,  died  at  Li^,  March 
10,  1875),  and  produced  Nov.  28,  1822. 

The  most  conspicuous  quality  of  Mehul's 
work  as  a  whole  is  its  absolute  passion.  Tliis 
is  exemplified  most  strikingly  in  'Stratonlce' 
and  '  Ariodant.'  Not  less  obvious  are  the  traces 
of  the  various  influences  under  which  he  passed. 
Between  'Ariodant'  and  'Joseph'  must  be 
placed  all  those  repeated  attempts  to  vary  his 
style,  and  convince  his  detractors  that  he  could 
compose  light  and  graceful  airs  as  well  as  grand, 
pathetic,  and  sustained  melodies,  which  cannot 
be  considered  as  anything  but  failures,  although 
the  ignorant  amateurs  of  the  day  pronounced 
'  L'Irato '  to  be  true  Italian  music  '  Joseph,' 
which  dates  frt>m  the  midst  of  the  Revolution, 
before  the  Empire,  belongs  to  a  different  epoch, 
and  to  a  different  class  of  ideas.  Mehul's  noble 
character,  his  refined  sentiment,  and  religious 
tendencies,  the  traces  of  his  early  education,  in 
his  perfect  acquaintance,  with  the  church  modes 
and  plain-song,  and  his  power  of  writing  excel- 
lent church  music,  are  all  apparent  in  this 
powerful  work,  the  simplicity,  grandeur,  and 
dramatic  truth  of  which  will  always  command 
the  admiration  of  impartial  musicians. 

M^hul  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Gr^try  in 
finding  a  poet  whose  creative  faculties  harmon- 
ised thoroughly  with  his  own  ;  and  he  was 
fascinated  by  any  subject — antique,  chivalrous, 
Ossianic,  Spanish,  patriarchal,  or  biblical — so 
long  as  it  afforded  him  opportunities  for  local 
colouring,  the  importance  of  which  he  often 
exaggerated.  His  overtures  to  '  Lo  Jeime  Henri, ' 
'Horatius  Cocl^,'  'Timol^on,'  and  'Les  deux 
Aveugles  de  Tol^de '  are,  however,  incomparably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  which  preceded 
them ;  and  most  striking  are  such  passages  aa 
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the  introduction  to  *Ariodant,*  where  three 
violoncellos  and  a  trombone  hold  a  kind  of 
dialogue,  and  that  in  'M^lidore  et  Phrosine,' 
where  four  horns  which  have  a  complete  part 
throughout  the  score,  accompany  the  voice  of  a 
dying  man  with  a  kind  of  smothered  rattle.  In 
'Uthal'  the  violins  are  entirely  absent,  their 
places  being  taken  by  the  violas,  in  order  to 
produce  a  soft  and  misty  effect.  Gretry  was 
shocked  at  this  innovation,  and  so  wearied  by 
its  monotony,  that  he  cried  on  leaving  the 
theatre  after  the  first  performance,  *  Six  francs 
for  a  chanterelle  (E-string)  ! ' 

Though  M^hul's  new  and  ingenious  combina- 
tions were  not  always  successful,  and  though  his 
melodies  were  often  wanting  in  that  life  and 
dash   which   rouse   an    audience,    it  must  be 


acknowledged  that  with  all  his  faults  his  work 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  very  individual  mind  and 
character,  and  the  impress  of  that  mighty  race 
of  1789,  with  whom  to  will  was  to  do,  but 
amongst  whose  many  gifts  that  of  grace  was 
too  often  wanting.  Had  he  but  poss^sed  this 
fascinating  quality,  M^hul  might  have  been  the 
Mozart  of  France.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  withhold 
our  admiration  from  the  man  who  carried  on 
Gluck's  work  with  even  more  than  Gluck's 
musical  skill,  regenerated  op4ra-comique,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  composers  of 
his  own  time  and  nation. 

The  portrait  of  M6hul  which  we  engrave  is 
taken  from  a  remarkable  print  by  Quenedey, 
1808.  Quatre-m^re  de  Quincy  pronounced  his 
eulogium  at  the  Institut  in  Oct.  1818,  and 
Vieillard,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  published 
an  interesting  Notice  of  him  (Paris,  1859). 
The  library  of  the  Conservatoire  contains  many 
of  his  autographs,  several  being  fragments  of 
unpublished  operas.  The  writer  of  this  article 
discovered  among  them  *  La  Naissance  d'Oscar 
Leclerc,'  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  an  op^ra- 
oomique  *La  Taupe,*  and  an  *Ouverture  bur- 


lesque '  for  piano,  violin,  and  reeds,  interesting 
merely  as  musicid  curiosities.  o.  c. 

MEIBOM  (in  Latin  MEIBOMIUS),  Marcus, 
learned  historian  of  music,  bom  early  in  the  17th 
century  at  Toenningen  in  Schleswig-Holstein. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  studies  ;  but  his  great 
work,  ArUiquae  musicae  auctores  septem  graece 
et  IcUine  (Amsterdam,  Elzevir),  was  published 
in  1652,  and  as  in  those  days  eminence  was 
rarely  attained  in  early  youth,  the  date  of  his 
birth  can  hardly  have  been  either  1626  or  1630 
as  commonly  stated.  The  work  was  dedicated 
to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  at  whose  court 
he  resided  for  some  time.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  while  singing  at  the  Queen's  request 
his  version  of  an  ancient  Greek  melody,  the 
whole  court  burst  out  laughing,  and  Meibom, 
imagining  that  the  Queen's  physician  Bourdelot 
was  the  instigator  of  this  unseemly  mirth,  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  was  in  consequence 
dismissed.  He  took  refuge  with  Frederick  III. 
of  Denmark,  who  gave  him  a  professorship  at 
Upsala,  but  he  soon  returned  to  Holland. 
Having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  a  capitalist 
who  would  carry  into  execution  his  plan  of 
restoring  the  ancient  triremes,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1674  with  the  view  of  making  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  edition  of  the  Old  Testament. 
This  project  also  failed,  and  returning  to  Hol- 
land, he  died  at  Utrecht  in  1711.  The  book 
already  mentioned  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  information  on  ancient  music,  and  may 
be  considered  a  precursor  of  Gerber  and  Cousse- 
maker.  [Its  usefulness  is  much  enhanced  in 
the  modem  reprints,  the  latest  of  which  is  by 
Karl  von  Jais  (1895). ]  For  his  numerous  works 
on  music  and  geometry  the  reader  is  referred  to 
F^tis.  F.  o. 

MEILAND,  Jacob,  bom  about  1542  at 
Senftenberg  in  Saxony,  was  brought  up  as  a 
chorister  in  the  Saxon  Court  Chapel,  at  Dresden. 
After  attending  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and 
spending  some  time  in  travelling,  he  was  ap- 
pointed capellmeister  to  the  Margrave  of  Ans- 
pach,  till  the  dissolution  of  this  chapel  in  1574. 
The  rest  of  his  life,  to  his  early  death  in  1577, 
Meiland  spent  chiefly  as  an  invalid  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  though  busy  to  the  last  in  bring- 
ing out  his  fairly  numerous  publications.  He 
was  highly  thought  of  in  his  time  as  a  composer 
of  Latin  and  German  Motets,  and  considered  even 
the  equal  of  Orlando  Lassus.  His  harmonies  are 
often  ragged,  after  the  manner  of  Orlando.  In 
the  composition  of  German  secular  songs  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  into  Germany  the 
Italian  Villanella  style,  paying  more  attention 
to  the  rh3rthmical  declamation  of  the  words  than 
to  the  artifices  of  counterpoint  His  works  are : — 

1.  CanUoDM  Smfm),  1B64. 17  No*,  a  S  and  S. 

2.  Neae  aoMrlewne  teutwhe  Liedlein.  I56B,  15  Ko*.  a  4  and  S. 

5.  SelectM  CuaUonw.  1B72. 17  Noa.  a  6  and  6. 

i.  Baerae  aliquot  oantionea  latlnae  et  gammnlflaa.  lff<8,  SS  No*. 
a  4  and  S. 
fi.  Neue  auserleaene  Ttntaohe  CkriEng.  1878, 18  No*.  4  and  5. 

6.  Cantionea  noraa,  ato..  1S78. 19  Noa.  a  8. 

7.  CTgnaaa  oantlonea  latlnaeet  germanloaa.  IBOO,  SS  No*,  a  4  and  6. 
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Other  works,  including  three  settings  of  the 
Passion,  are  preserved  in  MS.  Three  Latin  motets 
were  republished  in  Commer's  Mvsica  Saera^  and 
two  German  sacred  songs  a  4  are  contained 
in  Schuberlein.  j.  R.  m. 

MEINARDUS,  Ludwio  Siegfried,  bom 
Sept.  17,  1827,  at  Hooksiel  (Oldenbnrg),  was  at 
first  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Jever,  where 
his  father  held  an  official  post.  He  was  intended 
to  study  theology,  but  his  musical  inclinations 
could  not  be  resisted,  and  he  was  at  length 
allowed  to  devote  himself  to  the  art,  his 
parents  imposing  the  curious  condition  that  he 
was  to  become  a  public  performer  on  some  in- 
strument. To  this  end  he  took  up  the  violon- 
cello, learning  what  he  could  from  the  Stadt- 
musikus  of  the  place,  who  was  a  violinist.  A  fter 
making  himself  ill  with  excessive  practice,  he 
returned  to  school,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
finished  his  studies  there  that  he  finally  deter- 
mined, on  the  advice  of  Schumann,  who  had  seen 
some  of  his  compositions,  to  embrace  the  profes- 
sion of  a  composer.  At  Christmas,  in  1846,  he 
entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  but  after 
half  a  year,  finding  that  private  instruction  from 
Biccius  would  be  more  to  his  advantage,  he 
accordingly  remained  with  him  for  two  years. 
In  1850  he  went  to  Berlin  in  order  to  study 
with  A.  B.  Marx,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
he  fell  under  the  suspicions  of  the  police,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  remain.  He  betook  himself 
to  Liszt  at  Weimar,  where  he  stayed  some 
months,  after  which  he  went  to  Erfurt  as 
conductor  of  a  small  theatrical  company,  and 
subsequently  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Nordhausen. 
At  last  he  was  provided  with  better  credentials, 
and  succeeded  in  remaining  in  Berlin.  In 
1858,  having  finished  his  education  with  Marx, 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Singakademie 
at  Glogau,  where  he  remained  until,  in  obedience 
to  a  call  from  Julius  Kietz,  he  went  to  the 
Dresden  Conservatorium  as  a  teacher  in  1865. 
In  1874  he  settled  in  Hamburg,  where  he  was 
for  many  years  continuously  active  as  a  composer 
and  as  critic  of  the  Havnbwrger  KorresponderU. 
In  1887  he  moved  to  Bielefeld,  to  take  up  a 
post  as  organist,  and  died  there  July  12,  1896. 
His  most  prominent  compositions  are  the  ora- 
torios 'Simon  Petrus,'  'Gideon,*  'KonigSalomo,' 

*  Luther  in  Worms,'  *Odrun';  two  operas, 
'Bahnesa'    (three    acts,    finished    1881)    and 

*  Doktor  Sassafras '  (neither  of  them  performed)  ; 
four  ballads  for  chorus,  '  Roland's  Schwanenlied,  * 

*  Frau  Hitt,'  *  Die  Nonne,'  *  Jung  Baldurs  Sieg ' ; 
two  symphonies,  and  many  chamber  composi- 
tions. A  memoir  of  Mattheson,  an  autobio- 
graphical sketch,  and  collected  criticisms,  are  his 
most  important  contributions  to  literature.     M. 

MEISTER,  ALTK  A  collection  of  forty  PF. 
pieces  of  the  17th  and  18  th  centuries,  edited  by 
E.  Pauer,  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel : — 

Bameaii.  aaTotteandVarUtl<nis|KJrnberg«r.    Fogtw  (S  parte)  in 
Id  a  minor.  |    D  minor. 


Klnib*ri*r.    Fogu*  (t  parts)  in 

D. 
Marparg.    Capricclo  In  F. 
H«liul.    Sonata  tn  A. 
J.  Ch.  Bach.    Sonata  In  O  minor. 
C.  P.  B.  Bach.    Allegro  In  A. 
W.  Ft.  Bach.    Pogua  in  C  minor. 
Kuhnau.    Sonata  in  D. 
Pad.  Martini.    Preloda,  Fugue. 

and  Allagro  in  B  minor., 
J.  L.  Kraba.    PartiU  in  Bb. 
Do.,  Do.       B9. 

Matthe«>n.    4Giguea. 
Couperin._   La    Bandoline.    Lea 

P 
Z 


ate,  Sara- 
minor. 


ito  in  F. 
D  minor. 


Holla.    Sonata  in  Eb. 
Handal.    Capricclo  in  O. 
Rameau.    La  Ltrrl.  L'Agacanta. 

La  Timtde 
Loatllr.    Suite  in  O  minor. 
Roesi.    Andantinoand  Allegro  In 

G. 
F.  Turlni.  Prealo  in  O  minor  and 

Sonata  in  Db. 

C.  P.  B.  Bach.  La  Xcnophone. 
Slbjlle.  La  Complaitante.  Lea 
Langueura  tend  res. 

Graun.    Gigue  in  Bb  minor. 
Matielli.     Oigua.    Adagio,    and 

Allegro. 
Sarti.    Allegro  in  G. 
Graxioli.    BonaU  in  O. 

D.  Scarlatti.    9  Sonatas. 
Mattheeon.    Suite  in  0  minor. 
Couperin.    La  Bertan,  L'Ausoni- 

•nne.  Lea  Charues.  Le  Barolet 


Scbobert.     Minuet  and  Allegro 
in  Eb. 


motto  ii 
Muflkt.    Gigue  in  E 
splrltoao  in  D. 


>  and  Allegro 


MEISTERSINGER  (Germ.  Master-singers). 
The  name  given  to  the  guilds  of  poet-musicians 
which  flourished  in  the  14th-16th  centuries 
in  various  towns  of  Germany.  The  founder  of 
the  first  guild  is  supposed  to  have  been  Heinrich 
von  Meissen,  called  Frauenlob,  who  instituted  a 
company  at  Mainz  in  1311.  As  to  the  original 
signification  of  the  name,  authorities  are  divided, 
but  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  as  in  other  crafts 
the  grades  of  apprentice,  journeyman,  and 
master  were  differentiated,  so  the  members  of 
theseguilds  passed  successively  through  the  stages 
of  Schiller,  Schulfreund,  Sanger,  Dichter,  and 
Meister.  For  a  list  of  famous  meistersingers,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Hans  Sachs,  see  Song.  The 
guild  was  a  kind  of  counterpart,  in  what  would 
now  be  called  the  middle  classes  of  German 
society,  to  the  Minnesinger,  who  were  ex- 
clusively of  noble  birth.  Various  books  on  the 
history  of  both  bodies  have  been  written,  but 
there  is  none  which  gives  so  vivid  and  accurate 
a  picture  of  the  craft  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Wagner's 
comedy  in  music  (see  below).  m. 

MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG, 
DIE  An  opera  in  three  acts  ;  words  and  music 
by  Richard  Wagner,  completed  in  Oct  1867, 
and  first  performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868, 
under  the  direction  of  Von  Biilow.  [The  overture 
was  first  performed  at  Leipzig,  Nov.  1,  1862. 
The  first  performance  in  England  took  place 
under  Richter,  at  Drury  Lane,  May  30,  1882  ; 
it  was  given  at  Covent  Garden,  in  an  Italian  ver- 
sion, by  G.  Mazzucato,  July  13, 1889,  and  by  the 
Carl  Rosa  Company  at  Manchester  in  an  English 
version,  April  16,  1896.  In  1888  it  was  given 
for  the  first  time  at  Bayreuth,  where  it  has  oc- 
casionally figured  in  the  festival  programmes 
since,  as  in  1892  and  1899.  See  Weissheimer's 
Erleimisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,']  g. 

MEL,  RiNALDO  DEL,  '  Gentilhuomo  Fiamen- 
go,*  and  distinguished  composer  of  the  16th 
century.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known, 
but  his  nationality  is  assured,  not  only  by  the 
above  title,  which  appears  on  more'  than  one  of 
his  works,  but  by  his  own  words,  '  la  natione 
nostra  Fiammengo.'  [In  the  '  Sacrae  Cantiones ' 
of  1589,  he  implies  that  Schlettstadt  in  Lorraine 
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was  his  birthplace.  1  He  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  Gaadio  Mell,  a  name  which  Adami,' 
Liberati,^  and  Martini '  give  to  Goudimel.  [See 
Yol.  ii.  p.  206.]  Having  served  Sebastian, 
King  of  Portugal,  and  his  successor,  Cardinal 
don  Henriquez,  as  Chapelmaster,  he  arrived  in 
Rome  in  1580.  ThiB  change  in  his  career  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  annexation  of  Portugal 
to  Spain  in  that  year.  If  Philip  II.  was  un- 
willing to  keep  up  a  useless  retinue  in  Lisbon,  he 
would  certainly  make  no  exception  in  favour  of 
'  Flemish  gentlemen,'  who  indeed  were  never  to 
his  liking.  [At  Bome,  Mel  entered  the  service 
of  Cardinal  Paleotto.  j  He  presented  himself 
without  loss  of  time  to  ralestrina,  but  soon  found 
himself  out  of  his  depth  on  musical  subjects,  and 
confessed  tliatRinaldo's  questions  could  not  keep 
pace  with  Pierluigi's  answers.  So  the  ex-Chapel- 
master  set  himAelf  down  to  school  tasks  again, 
ambitious  to  become  a  worthy  disciple  of  that 
Boman  school  which  he  declared  was  the  greatest 
in  Europe.*  His  diploma  was  soon  obtained, 
for  his  publications  began  in  1581,  with  a  first 
book  of  motets,  a  4-8,  and  between  that  year 
and  1595  he  published  five  books  of  motets  and 
fifteen  books  of  madrigals,  besidescontributingto 
▼arious  collections  which  carried  his  name  from 
Rome  to  Venice,  Nuremberg,  Antwerp,  and 
Munich.     [See  the  QudUn-LexUcon,'] 

Up  to  1590  he  probably  lived  chiefly  in  Rome, 
though  we  find  him  at  Li^  in  1587,^  where 
some  of  his  family  were  in  the  service  of  Ernest, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  [in  whose  employ  we  find  the 
composer  in  the  following  year.]  In  1591  he 
was  again  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Gabriel 
Paleotto,  archbiBhop  of  Bologna,  who  had  him- 
self some  knowledge  of  music."  When  the 
diocese  of  Sabina  was  placed  under  Paleotto's 
charge  in  1591  he  founded  a  college,  improved 
the  cathedral  at  Magliano,  and  made  many 
changes  in  the  internal  government.  The 
appointment  of  a  new  maestro  di  cappella  agrees 
well  enough  with  these  facts,  and  it  is  in  the 
year  1591  that  we  hear  of  Mel's  appointment  to 
the  cathedral  and  the  new  college.  He  dates 
from  Calvi,  a  little  town  near  Magliano,  March 
20,  1593,  and  from  Magliano  ^  itself,  1595. 
From  this  time  his  publications  cease,  and  we 
have  no  further  record  of  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  already  well  advanced  in  life  when  he 
left  Portugal,  and  by  this  time  was  probably  an 
old  man.  So  we  may  assume  that  the  end  of 
life  was  near,  and  that  he  did  not  long  survive 
Palestrina. 

Proske  prints  a  Litany  in  the  Musica 
JXvina,  Ann.  II.,  vol.  iii.  (Ratisbon,  1869),  and 

1  Oamrvtutontptrbtnrtffolar*  Oapdla  pomtj/.  (Boma.  1711).  (BriL 
Mas.  C.  30  a) 

B  Letura  in  riapotta  ad  una  dti  Big.  Ptn,    (BrtL  Mas.  BM  e.  8.) 

9  atudieUt  di  ApoUo  bonnd  up  with  third  Tolame  of  Jfutini'i 
Aorta  data  Muatea.    (Brit.  Mas.  087  eq.) 

«  Balnl  it  rMponalble  for  thU  storr.    Bm  MemoHs  di  PaUitHna. 

9  Madrivall  %  0  (Anm,  1888).  See  alao  FMto.  JNopnopU*.  ander 
*  Helle,  Benant  de.' 

•  Sm  Futnsii,  JfatitU  dttti  BerittoH  Botogneat  (Bologna.  178S). 

f  Bm  dediatUon  of '  Ubar  5<»  moteotoram '  ( Venica,  168S). 


Commer's  Musiea  Sacra  contains  seven  motets 
and  a  litany ;  the  Motet  Society  published 
an  anthem,  <0  praise  the  Lord,'  adapted 
by  Dr.  Aldrich  from  a  work  of  Mel's,  in  vol.  iii. 
p.  128.  J.  B.  S.-B. 

MELBA,  Madame  (Nellie  Porter  Arm- 
STROKo),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  prime 
donne  of  our  time,  was  born  May  19,  1859,*  at 
Burnley  on  the  *  Yarra  Braes,'  near  Melbourne. 
Her  father,  David  Mitchell,  a  Scotch  contractor, 
had  settled  in  Australia  some  years.  He  was 
proud  of  his  child's  precocious  musical  talent, 
and  allowed  her  to  sing  at  a  concert  in  the 
Richmond  (Melbourne)  Town  Hall  when  only 
six  years  old.  She  also  received  instruction 
in  piano,  harmony,  and  composition,  and  fre- 
quently played  the  organ  at  the  local  church. 
Mr.  Mitchell  objected,  however,  to  her  adopting 
music  as  a  profession,  and  when  she  gave  her 
first  public  concert  he  marked  his  displeasure 
by  closing  his  house  and  extinguishing  the 
lights  at  an  early  hour.  It  was  only  after  her 
marriage  in  1882  to  Captain  Charles  Armstrong 
(son  of  Sir  Archibald  Armstrong  of  King's 
Co.,  Ireland)  that  the  young  soprano  finally 
determined  to  follow  a  musical  career ;  nor  did 
she  come  to  Europe  until  the  spring  of  1886, 
when,  after  a  solitary  appearance  at  Prince's 
Hall,  London  (June  1),  she  went  to  Paris  to 
study  under  Madame  Marchesl 

Her  period  of  tutelage  was  rapid  and  brilliant, 
for  after  twelve  months'  work  her  teacher  pro- 
nounced her  ready  for  the  stage,  and  on  Oct 
12,  1887,  she  made  her  d^but  as  Gilda  at  the 
Th64tre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  under  the 
name  of  'Melba,'  obviously  derived  from  that 
of  her  native  city,  Melbourne.  She  achieved 
instantaneous  success,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
engaged  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris  for  his  first 
season  of  Italian  Opera  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1888,  where  the  new  prima  donna  duly  made 
her  appearance  as  Lucia  on  May  24. 

From  the  outset  the  London  public  was 
rapturous  in  ite  warmth.  Calmer  critics  readily 
perceived  what  was  still  lacking  to  the  equip- 
ment of  a  really  great  and  finished  artist ;  but 
none  could  gainsay  the  uncommon  character 
of  Madame  Melba's  endowmente — the  extra- 
ordinary beauty  of  her  sUvery  tone,  ite  bright, 
'girlish'  quality  and  remarkable  evenness 
throughout  a  compass  of  two  and  a  half  octeves 
(h  fiat  to  f")i  and  above  all  the  excellence  of  a 
method  that  plainly  owed  as  much  to  nature  as 
it  did  to  art.  In  her  brilliant  execution  of  the 
most  difficult  fiorUure  nothing  impressed  more 
than  the  wonderful  flexibility  of  the  oi^gan, 
unless  it  was  the  unfailing  ease  and  perfect 
sense  of  restraint  with  which  the  singer  accom- 
plished her  tours  deforce.  This  rare  faculty  for 
using  her  tone  within  rather  than  beyond  its 
true  limit  of  resonant  power  has  remained  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  beneficial  features  of 

•  BrU.  Mu*.  Btog. 
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Mme.  MelWs  method  Onoe,  in  America,  she 
was  80  ill-advised  as  to  essay  the  part  of  Briinn- 
hilde  in  '  Die  Walkure.*  But  it  was  for  a  single 
night  only.  Fortunately  she  perceived  that 
disaster  must  ensue,  and  took  care  never  to 
repeat  her  error. 

In  the  spring  of  1889  Mme.  Melba  made  her 
d^but  at  tiie  Paris  Op^ra,  and  sang  Oph^lie 
with  great  success  to  the  Hamlet  of  M.  Las- 
salle.  She  also  prepared  the  rdles  of  Marguerite 
and  Juliette  under  the  personal  instruction  of 
Gounod,  and  later  in  the  year  undertook  both  at 
Ck>vent  Garden,  where  '  Rom^  et  Juliette '  was 
then  performed  in  French  for  the  first  time. 
In  conjunction  with  MM.  Jean  and  Edouard  de 
Beszke  she  shared  a  memorable  triumph  in 
these  operas,  while  her  vocal  and  dramatic 
resources  alike  manifested  a  marked  advance. 
Thenceforward  she  took  part  regularly  in  every 
Govent  Garden  season  without  missing  a  single 
summer.  In  1890  Mme.  Melba  added  to  her 
repertoire  the  parts  of  Elsa  ('  Lohengrin  *)  and 
Esmeralda  (in  the  French  revival  of  Goring 
Thomas's  charming  opera) ;  subsequently  Yio- 
letta  in  *La  Traviata,'  Michaela  in  'Carmen,' 
Rosina  in  '  II  Barbiere,'  and  the  Queen  in  '  Les 
Huguenots.'  In  1894  she  created  here  the  rdle 
of  Nedda  in  *  Pagliaoci,'  and  ten  years  later 
that  of  *  H^Une '  in  the  opera  so  named,  written 
for  her  by  Gamille  Saint-Saens. 

Meanwhile,  the  accomplished  artist  had  ex- 
tended her  renown  through  many  lands.  In 
1891  she  accompanied  the  De  Beszkes  to  St. 
Petersburg,  by  special  command  of  the  Czar, 
and  was  welcomed  there  with  extraordinary 
warmth.  In  1892  she  sang  at  La  Scala,  Milan, 
and  followed  up  her  triumphs  there  with  a 
brilliant  tour  through  Italy.  Next  year  she 
fulfilled  the  first  of  many  successful  engage- 
ments in  the  United  States,  making  her  d^but 
with  the  De  Beszkes  at  Chicago  during  the 
*  World's  Fair.'  In  1894  she  sang  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Handel  Festival  (Selection  Day). 
In  1902,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  years, 
Mme.  Melba  revisited  Australia,  making  her 
reappearance  in  Melbourne  on  Sept  27,  and 
subsequently  giving  concerts  at  Sydney,  Bris- 
bane, Adelaide  and  many  other  towns.  Her 
proud  fellow-countrymen  loaded  her  with 
honours  of  every  kind,  and  altogether  the 
prima  donna's  return  to  the  land  of  her  birth 
constituted  a  veritable  'royal  progress.' 

At  the  time  this  article  is  penned  Mme. 
Melba  continues  to  hold  undisputed  sway  as  the 
head  of  her  profession.  Intelligence,  industry, 
and  perseverance,  allied  to  vocal  gifts  of  the 
highest  order,  have  combined  to  elevate  her  to 
this  exalted  position ;  and  she  is  the  first 
singer  of  British  birth  who  has  ever  attained 
it  upon  the  lyric  stage  as  well  as  the  conceit 
platform.  h.  k. 

MELGOUNOV,  Julius  Nicholaevich, 
pianist  and  musical  writer,  bom  August  30 


(Sept  12),  1846,  at  Yetlouga  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kostroma,  died  at  Moscow,  March 
19/81,  1898.  In  his  schooldays  he  took 
pianoforte  lessons  with  Dreyschock,  and  at 
eighteen  made  his  debut  in  St  Petersburg  as  a 
pianist  He  studied  theory  with  Laroche,  and 
wss  for  a  time  a  student  of  the  Moscow  Con* 
servatoire ;  but  he  soon  left  this  institution, 
determined  to  work  out  his  musical  education 
for  himself.  About  1876  Melgouuov  became 
acquainted  with  Rudolph  Westphal,  then  pro- 
fessor in  the  Katkov  Lyo^  at  Moscow.  "West- 
phal  had  made  a  special  study  of  musical 
rhythm,  and  was  the  author  of  several  treatises 
on  this  subject  Melgounov  was  attracted  to 
Westphal's  theories,  and  co-operated  with  him 
in  bringing  out  ten  of  Bach's  fugues  in  a  special 
edition,  with  a  preface  entitled :  '  The  rhythmic 
execution  of  Biach's  Fugues.'  When,  shortly 
afterwards,  Westphal  gave  a  series  of  sixty 
concerts  in  Germany,  in  order  to  propagate  his 
views  upon  musical  rhythm,  Melgounov  accom- 
panied him  as  pianist  He  aJso  toured  in 
Russia  with  the  violinist  Laub  and  the  violon- 
cellist Carl  Davidov.  Melgounov's  most  import- 
ant work  was  the  elaboration  of  a  more  accurate 
method  of  noting  down  the  folk-songs.  The 
results  of  his  researches  in  popular  music  are 
published  under  the  following  title :  *  Russian 
Songs,  written  down  directly  from  the  singing 
of  the  people,  transcribed  for  pianoforte  with 
text ;  Part  I.  with  the  co-operation  of  Klenovsky, 
Moscow,  1879 ;  Part  II.  with  the  co-operation 
of  Blaramberg,  St.  Petersburg,  1885.'  His 
leading  ideas  are  »a  follows  :  that  the  folk-songs 
are  based  upon  two  diatonic  scales,  the  nugor 
and  natural  minor,  and  that  the  intervals  of  the 
latter  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
,f«     d      c     h      a     a      ft 

m%)Or  reversed  \   y^     jm     ,rn     y^     ^m     jm       ,m  , 

that  they  are  sung  '  polyphonically,'  not,  as 
was  once  erroneously  supposed,  in  unison  ;  that 
their  harmony  is  formed  by  working  out  the 
principal  melody  in  independent  contrapuntal 
parts  (podgoloski),  and  unison  is  only  found  at 
the  close  of  the  songs,  or  in  their  rhythmic 
sections ;  that  the  rhythm  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  text  and  conforms  to  the 
rhythmic  principles  of  the  Greeks.  Melgounov 
finds  no  cliromatic  or  enharmonic  changes  in 
the  folk-songs,  and  the  perfect  fifth  is  of  rare 
occurrence.  By  writing  down  all  the  secondary 
parts,  Melgounov  revealed  the  entire  structure 
of  the  songs.  As  these  'podgoloski'  are 
generally  free  improvisations,  and  to  write  them 
all  down  from  ear  at  once  is  practically  impos- 
sible, it  often  happens  in  Melgounov's  songs 
that  all  his  secondary  parts  do  not  harmonise 
with  the  principal  melody.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  few  years  Mme.  Eugenie  Liniev  has  carried 
Melgounov's  work  much  farther,  and  by  the 
help  of  the  phonograph  has  obtained  some  very 
accurate  records  of  the  peasant  part-songs,  just 
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as  they  are  sung  by  the  people.  Besides  the 
above  publication,  Melgounov  left  the  following 
treatises  on  this  subject :  '  On  Russian  National 
Music'  (Rus8.  Ethnographical  Heview,  v.  vi.), 
'  A  Correct  Method  of  Writing  Down  the  Folk- 
songs/ 'The  Rhythm  of  the  Slavonic  Folk-songs,' 
etc.  R.  N. 

MELISMA  (Gr.  KiXiff/M,  a  *Song').  Any 
kind  of  air  or  melody,  as  opposed  to  recita- 
tive or  other  music  of  a  purely  declamatory 
character.  Thus  Mendelssohn  employs  the 
term^  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Mediation 
and  Ending  of  a  Gregorian  Tone  from  the 
Dominant  or  Reciting  Note.  It  is  more  gener- 
ally, if  less  correctly,  used  in  the  sense  of 
FiorUura  or  even  CadeTusa, 

A  work  by  Thomas  Ravenscroft,  entitled 
'Melismata  ;  Musical  Phansies  fitting  the  Court, 
citie,  and  country  humours'  (London,  1611),  is 
much  prized  by  collectors.  w.  s.  r. 

MELL,  Davis,  familiarly  called  Davie  Moll. 
An  eminent  violinist  and  clockmaker,  bom  at 
Wilton,  near  Salisbury,  Nov.  15,  1604,  resident 
in  London  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
and  honourably  mentioned  by  Aubrey  and 
Anthony  Wood.  In  the  year  1657  he  visited 
Oxford,  where,  as  we  learn  from  Wood's  Diary^ 
'  Peter  Pett,  Will.  Bull,  Ken.  Digby,  and  others 
of  Allsoules,  as  also  A  W.  did  give  him  a  very 
handsome  entertainment  in  the  Taveme  cal'd 
"The  Salutation"  in  8.  Marie's  Parish.  .  .  . 
The  Company  did  look  upon  Mr.  Mell  to  have  a 
prodigious  hand  on  the  Violin,  &  they  thought 
that  no  person,  as  all  in  London  did,  could  goe 
beyond  him.  But,  when  Tho.  Baltzar,  an 
Outlander,  came  to  Oxon.  in  the  next  yearo, 
they  had  other  thoughts  of  Mr.  Mell,  who,  tho 
he  play'd  farr  sweeter  than  Baltzar,  yet  Baltzar's 
hand  was  more  quick,  &  could  run  it  insensibly 
to  the  end  of  the  Finger-board.'  He  succeeded 
Laniere  as  Master  of  the  King's  Band  at  the 
Restoration,  and  was  followed,  at  the  close  of 
1661,  by  Thomas  Baltzar  {q.v,).  Pieces  by 
him  are  in  Christopher  Simpson's  '  Division 
Violin,'  1684. 

Aubrey  *  tells  a  curious  story  of  a  child  of 
Mell's,  who  was  cured  of  a  crooked  back  by  the 
touch  of  a  dead  hand.  w.  s.  r. 

MELLON,  Alfred,  bom  in  London,  April 
17,  1821,  lived  at  first  at  Birmingham,  became  a 
violinist  in  the  opera  and  other  orehestras,  and 
afterwards  leader  of  the  ballet  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden.  He  was  next 
director  of  the  music  at  the  Haymarket  and 
Adelphi  theatres,  and  subsequently  conductor  of 
the  Pyne  and  Harrison  English  Opera  Company, 
which  in  1869  produced  his  opera,  *  Victorine,' 
at  Covent  Garden  ;  he  was  conductor  of  the 
Musical  Society,  and  of  the  Promenade  Concerts 
which  for  several  seasons  were  given  under  his 
name  at  Covent  Garden,  begun  in  the  Floral 

1  See  hiB  letter  to  Zelter.  dated  Borne.  June  18, 1881. 
*  MUetUaniet,  under  the  article  '  Mlnmda.' 


Hall,  in  August  1860.  He  was  a  conductor  of 
exceptional  attainments  ;  in  Sept.  1866  he  was 
chosen  conductor  of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic 
Society.  He  married  Miss  Woolgar,  the  well- 
known  actress.  He  died  Mareh  27,  1867,  and 
was  buried  in  Brompton  Cemetery,     w.  H.  h. 

MELODISTS'  CLUB,  THK  A  society  at 
one  time  of  much  promise,  founded  in  1825,  by 
admirers  of  Charles  Dibdin,  '  for  the  promotion 
of  ballad  composition  and  melody.'  In  1 827  and 
1828  a  library  was  formed,  and  prizes  offered  for 
songs  ;  and  the  prize  songs  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  a  volume.  In  1888  two  prizes  oT  ten 
guineas  were  offered  for  songs  in  the  style  of  Ame, 
Shield,  or  Dibdin,  and  gained  by  Blewitt  and 
Hobbs.  In  1837  prizes  of  five  guineas  for  words 
and  ten  guineas  for  music  of  a  song  ;  which  were 
gained  by  Wilson  and  Hobbs  for  the  song  *  Send 
round  the  wine. '  The  object  of  the  Club  is  well  de- 
scribed in  the  following  words  of  Sir  H.  Bishop 
in  presenting  some  music  to  the  Library  in  1840 : 
'  It  is  from  my  perfect  conviction  that  good  and 
appropriate  melody  is  the  chief  attribute  of  ex- 
cellence in  mnsic  of  every  style,  from  the  simple  . 
ballad  to  the  most  elaborate  composition,  that 
I  hail  the  establishment  of  the  Melodists'  Club, 
from  its  patronage  of  native  genius,  and  its 
encouragement  of  melody,  as  essentially  calcn- 
lated  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  musical  art  in  this 
country.*  The  entrance -fee  was  five  guineas, 
and  the  subscription  eight  guineas.  Its  pro- 
fessional members  included  Sir  George  Smart, 
Braham,  Balfe,  T.  Cooke,  Hawes,  Stemdale 
Bennett,  and  other  eminent  English  musicians. 
Among  the  artists  who  took  part  in  the  music 
in  its  earlier  day  were  J.  B.  Cramer,  Moscheles, 
Hummel,  Field,  Benedict,  Lipinski,  and  many 
more  players  of  the  highest  distinction.  T.  Cooke 
was  musical  director,  and  John  Parry  hon.  sec- 
retary. After  1866  it  must  have  ceased  to 
exist.  o.  M. 

MELODRAMA  (Fr.  Melodrame),  I.  A  play 
— generally  of  the  Romantic  School — in  whidi 
the  dialogue  is  frequently  relieved  by  music, 
sometimes  of  an  incidental  and  sometimes  of  a 
purely  dramatic  character. 

Such  a  play  was  the  *  Pygmalion'  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  who  has  been  credited,  on  the 
strength  of  it,  with  having  invented  the  style. 
The  so-called  English  Operas  of  the  older  school 
— *  The  Beggar's  Opera,' '  The  Iron  Chest,'  *  Tho 
Castle  of  Andalusia, '  *  The  Quaker, '  *  The  English 
Fleet, '  *  No  Songno  Supper,'  *  Guy  Mannering,  'and 
a  hundred  others — are  allreally  melodramas.  [See 
English  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  782.]  It  is  difiScult» 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  English  and  German  pieces 
with  spoken  dialogue,  to  say  exactly  where  Melo- 
drama ends  and  Opera  begins.  The  line  must 
be  drawn  somewhere  ;  but  unless  we  adopt  the 
substitution  of  recitative  for  dialogue  as  a  final 
test,  its  exact  position  must  always  remain  more 
or  less  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  were  we 
to  accept  this  distinction  we  should  be  compelled 
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to  class  at  least  half  of  the  best  German  Operas 
as  Melodramas — an  indignity  which  was  once 
actually  inflicted  npon  '  Der  Freischiitz.' 

Perhaps  we  may  be  justified  in  giving  the 
name  of  Opera  to  those  pieces  in  which  the 
music  is  the  chief  attraction,  and  that  of  Melo- 
drama to  those  in  which  the  predominating 
interest  is  centred  in  the  dialogue. 

IL  A  peculiar  kind  of  dramatic  composition 
in  which  the  actor  recites  his  part  in  an  ordinary 
speaking  voice,  while  the  orchestra  plays  a  more 
or  less  elaborate  accompaniment,  appropriate  to 
the  situation,  and  calculated  to  bring  its  salient 
points  into  the  highest  possible  relief.  [See 
Declamation,  voL  i.  p.  677.] 

That  the  true  Melodrama  originated  in  Ger- 
many is  certain  ;  and  there  can  be  equally  little 
doubt  that  the  merit  of  its  invention  rests — not- 
withstanding all  the  arguments  that  can  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  rival  claimants — with  Georg 
Benda,  who  first  used  it  with  striking  effect  in 
his  *  Ariadne  anf  Naxos,'  produced  at  Gotha  in 
the  year  1774.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  em- 
ployed to  far  greater  advantage  in  the  German 
schools  of  composition  than  in  any  others,  and 
found  more  favour  with  German  composers  than 
with  those  of  any  other  country.  The  finest 
examples  produced  since  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  are,  the  Grave-digging  scene  in 

*  Fidelio  * ;  the  Ih-eam  in  *  foment '  ;  the  In- 
cantation scene  in  '  Der  FreischUtz ' ;  some 
scenes  in  Mendelssohn's  *  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream ' ;  Schumann's  ballads  for  declamation, 
etc.  Unhappily  the  performance  of  these  finely 
conceived  movements  is  not  often  very  satis- 
factory. The  difficulty  of  modulating  the  voice 
judiciously,  in  music  of  this  description,  ia  in- 
deed almost  insuperable.  The  general  tempta- 
tion is  to  let  it  glide,  insensibly,  into  some 
note  sounded  by  the  Orchestra  ;  in  which  case 
the  effectproduced  resembles  that  of  a  Recitative, 
sung  hideously  out  of  tune — a  perversion  of  the 
composer's  meaning,  which  is  simply  intolerable. 

Few  artists  seem  to  think  this  great  difficulty 
worth  the  trouble  of  special  study.  More  than 
one  great  German  singer  has,  however,  succeeded 
in  overcoming  it  perfectly,  and  in  winning  rich 
laurels  by  his  perseverance ;  notably  Herr 
Staudigl,  whose  rendering  of  the  great  scene  in 

*  Der  Freischiitz '  was  a  triumph  of  melodramatic 
art.  w.  8.  R. 

MELODY  is  the  general  term  vaguely  used 
to  denote  successions  of  single  notes  which  are 
musically  effective.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  if 
synonymous  with  Tune  or  Air,  but  in  point  of 
fact  many  several  portions  of  either  Tunes  or 
Airs  may  be  accurately  characterised  as  'melody' 
which  could  not  reasonably  be  made  to  carry 
the  name  of  the  whole  of  which  they  form  only 
a  part  Tunes  and  airs  are  for  the  most  part 
constructively  and  definitely  complete,  and  by 
following  certain  laws  in  the  distribution  of  the 
phrases  and  the  balanceof  the  groups  of  rhythms. 


convey  a  total  impression  to  the  hearer ;  but 
melody  has  a  more  indefinite  signification,  and 
need  not  be  a  distinct  artistic  whole  according  to 
the  accepted  laws  of  art,  though  it  is  obvious 
that  to  be  artistic  it  must  conform  to  such  laws 
as  lie  within  its  range.  For  example,  the  term 
'melody'  is  often  with  justice  applied  to  the  inner 
parts  of  fine  contrapuntal  writing,  and  examples 
will  occur  to  every  one  in  numerous  choruses, 
symphonic  movements,  and  other  instrumental 
works,  where  it  is  so  perfectly  woven  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  work  that  it  cannot  be  singled  out 
as  a  complete  tune  or  air,  though  it  nevertheless 
stands  out  from  the  rest  by  reason  of  its  greater 
beauty. 

Melody  probably  originated  in  declamation 
through  recitative,  to  which  it  has  the  closest 
relationship.  In  early  stages  of  musical  art 
vocal  music  must  hdve  been  almost  exclusively 
in  the  form  of  recitative,  which  in  some  cases 
was  evidently  brought  to  a  very  high  pitch  of 
expressive  perfection,  and  no  doubt  merged  into 
melody  at  times,  much  as  prose  in  passages  of 
strong  feeling  occasionally  merges  into  poetry. 
The  lowest  forms  of  recitative  ai-e  merely  ap- 
proximations to  musical  sounds  and  intervals 
imitating  the  inflexions  of  the  voice  in  speaking ; 
from  this  there  is  a  gradual  rise  to  the  accom- 
panied recitative,  of  which  we  have  an  example 
of  the  highest  melodious  and  artistic  beauty  in 
the  '  Am  Abend  da  es  kiihle  war,'  near  the  end 
of  Bach's  *  Matthew  Passion.'  In  some  cases  an 
intermediate  form  between  recitative  and  tunes 
or  airs  is  distinguished  as  an  Arioso,  of  which 
we  have  very  beautiful  examples  in  Bach's 
*  John  Passion '  and  in  several  of  his  Cantatas, 
and  in  Mendelssohn's  'Elijah.'  Moreover,  we 
have  opportunities  of  comparing  mere  declam^ 
atory  recitative  and  melody  in  juxtaposition, 
as  both  Bach  and  Mendelssohn  adopted  the 
device  of  breaking  into  melody  in  especially 
solemn  parts  of  recitative  ;  as  in  No.  17  of  the 
'Matthew  Passion'  to  the  words  'Nehmet,  esset,' 
etc,  and  in  Nos.  41  and  44  in  'St.  Paul,'  near 
the  end  of  each. 

It  appears  then  that^recitative  and  melody 
overlap.  The  former,  in  proportion  as  it  approxi^ 
mates  to  speech  in  simple  narration  or  descrip- 
tion, tends  to  be  disjointed  and  unsystematised  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  it  tends,  on  the  other  hand, 
towards  being  musically  expressive  in  relation 
to  things  which  are  fit  to  be  musically  embodied, 
it  becomes  melody.  In  fact  the  growth  of  melody 
out  of  recitative  is  by  assuming  greater  regularity 
and  continuity  and  more  appreciable  systemati- 
sation  of  groups  of  rhythms  and  intervals. 

The  elements  of  effect  in  melody  are  extremely 
various  and  complicated.  In  the  present  case 
it  will  only  be  possible  to  indicate  in  the  slightest 
manner  some  of  the  outlines.  In  the  matter 
of  rhythm  there  are  two  things  which  play  a 
part — the  rhythmic  qualities  of  language,  and 
dance  rhythms.     For  example,  a  language  which 
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presents  marked  contrasts  of  emphasis  in  syllables 
which  lie  close  together  will  infallibly  produce 
corresponding  rhythms  in  the  national  music ; 
and  though  these  may  often  be  considerably 
smoothed  out  by  civilisation  and  contact  wit^ 
other  peoples,  no  small  quantity  pass  into  and 
are  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  general  music,  as 
characteristic  Hungarian  rhythms  have  done 
through  the  intervention  of  Haydn,  Schubert, 
Brahms,  and  other  distinguished  composers. 
[See  Magyar  Music,  ante,  p.  26.1 

Dance-rhythms  play  an  equally  important 
part,  and  those  rhythms  and  motions  of  sound 
which  represent  or  are  the  musical  counterpart 
of  the  more  dignified  gestures  and  motions  of 
the  body  whi(^  accompany  certain  states  of 
feeling,  which,  with  the  ancients  and  some 
mediaeval  peoples,  formed  a  beautiful  element 
in  dancing,  and  are  still  travestied  in  modem 
ballets.  [SeeDANCS Rhythm, voL  ipp. 667-660.] 

In  the  distribution  of  the  intervals  which 
separate  the  successive  sounds,  harmony  and 
harmonic  devices  appear  to  have  very  powerful 
influence.  Even  in  the  times  before  harmony 
was  a  recognised  power  in  music  we  are  often 
surprised  to  meet  with  devices  which  appear  to 
show  a  perception  of  the  elements  of  tonal 
relationship,  which  may  indicate  that  a  sense 
of  harmony  was  developing  for  a  great  length 
of  time  in  the  human  mind  before  it  was  definitely 
recognised  by  musicians.  However,  in  tunes 
of  barbaric  people  who  have  no  notion  of  harmony 
whatever,  passages  of  melody  also  occur  whidi 
to  a  modem  eye  look  exceedingly  like  arpeggios 
or  analyses  of  familiar  harmonies  ;  and  as  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  those  who  are  saturated 
with  the  simpler  harmonic  successions  to  realise 
the  feelings  of  people  who  knew  of  nothing 
beyond  homophonio  or  single- toned  music,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  authors  of  these  tanes 
had  a  feeling  for  the  relations  of  notes  to  one 
another,  pure  and  simple,  which  produced  inter- 
vals similar  to  those  which  we  derive  from 
familiar  harmonic  combinations.  Thus  we  are 
driven  to  express  their  melody  in  terms  of 
harmony,  and  to  analyse  it  on  that  basis  ;  and 
we  are,  moreover,  often  unavoidably  deceived  in 
this,  for  transcribers  of  national  and  ancient 
tunes,  being  so  habituated  to  harmonic  music 
and  to  the  scales  which  have  been  adopted  for 
the  purposes  of  harmony,  give  garbled  versions 
of  the  originals  without  being  fully  aware  of 
it,  or  possibly  thinking  that  the  tunes  were 
wrong  and  that  they  were  setting  them  right 
And  in  some  cases  the  tunes  are  unmercifally 
twisted  into  forms  of  melody  to  which  an 
harmonic  accompaniment  may  be  adjusted,  and 
thereby  their  value  and  interest  both  to  the 
philosopher  and  to  every  musician  who  hears 
with  understanding  ears  is  considerably  im- 
paired.    [See  Irish  Music] 

Modem  melody  is  almost  invariably  either 
actually  derived    from,   or    representative   of 


harmony,  and  is  dependent  for  a  great  deal  of 
its  effect  thereupon.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
immediately  representative  in  one  of  two  ways : 
either  as  the  upper  outline  of  a  series  of  different 
chords,  and  therefore  representing  changing 
harmonies ;  or  else  by  being  constructed  of 
different  notes  taken  from  the  same  chord, 
and  therefore  representing  different  phases  of 
permanent  harmony.  Examples  of  either  of 
these  forms  being  kept  up  for  any  length  of 
time  are  not  very  common ;  of  the  first  the 
largest  number  will  be  found  among  hymn 
tunes  and  other  forms  of  simple  note-against- 
note  harmony  ; — the  first  phrase  of  *  Batti  batti  * 
approaches  it  very  nearly,  and  the  second  subject 
of  the  first  movement  in  Beethoven's  Waldstein 
Sonata,  or  the  first  four  bars  of  '  Selig  sind  die 
Todten '  in  Spohr's  '  Die  letzten  Dinge '  are  an 
exact  illustration.  Of  the  second  form  the 
first  subject  of  Weber's  Sonata  in  Ab  is  a  re- 
markable example : — 


since  in  this  no  notes  foreign  to  the  chord  of 
Ab  are  interposed  till  the  penultimate  of  alL 
The  first  subject  of  the  £i*oica  Symphony  in 
like  manner  repi'esents  the  chord  of  Ebi  and 
its  perfectiy  unadomed  simplicity  adds  force 
to  the  unexpected  OS,  when  it  appears,  and  to 
its  yet  more  unexpected  resolution ;  the  first 
subject  of  Brahms's  Violin  Concerto  is  a  yet 
further  example  to  the  point : — 


The  simplest  variation  of  these  forms  is 
arrived  at  by  the  interposition  of  |)a8sing  notes 
between  notes  which  are  part  of  the  essential 
chord  or  chords,  as  in  the  following  from  '  Get 
asile  aimable,'  in  G luck's  *  Orph^ ' : — 


The  notes  with  asterisks  may  all  be  regarded 
as  passing  notes  between  the  notes  which  re- 
present the  harmonies. 

This  often  produces  successions  of  notes  which 
are  next  to  each  other  in  the  scale ;  in  other 
words,  progression  by  single  degrees,  of  which 
we  have  magnificent  examples  in  some  of  the 
versions  of  tiie  great  subject  of  the  latter  part 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  in  the  second 
subject  of  the  first  movement  of  his  Violin 
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Concerto,  and  in  the  last  choras  of  Baoh's 
'  Matthew  Passion.'  When  these  passing  notes 
fall  on  the  strong  beats  of  the  bar  they  lead 
to  a  new  element  of  melodic  effect,  both  by 
deferring  the  essential  note  of  the  chord  and 
by  lessening  the  obviousness  of  its  appearance, 
and  by  affording  one  of  the  many  means,  with 
suspensions,  appoggiaturas,  and  the  like,  of 
obtaining  the  slurred  group  of  two  notes  which 
is  alike  characteristic  of  Bach,  Oluck,  Mozart, 
and  other  great  inventon  of  melody,  as  in  the 
following  example  from  Mozart's  Quartet  in 
D  migor : — 


The  use  of  chromatic  preparatory  passing  notes 
pushes  the  harmonic  substratum  still  further 
out  of  sight,  and  gives  more  zest  and  interest 
to  the  melodic  outline  ;  as  an  example  may  be 
taken  the  following  from  the  second  Act  of 
*  Tristan  und  Isolde '  :— 


Along  with  these  elements  of  variety  there 
are  devices  of  turns  and  such  embellishments, 
such  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated  tune 
in  *  Der  Freischiitz,'  which  Agatha  sings  in  the 
second  scene  of  the  second  Act : — 

\^ 

SQasent  -   -  iQcktent  •    -  go    •    -    geu  Ihm. 

Sequences  also,  and  imitations  and  anticipations, 
and  all  the  most  elaborate  devices  of  resolution, 
come  into  play,  such  as  interpolation  of  notes 
between  the  discordant  note  and  its  resolution. 
Further,  there  are  endless  refinements  of  group- 
ing of  phrases,  and  repetition  of  rhythms  and 
groups  of  intervals  in  condensed  forms  and  in 


different  parts  of  the  scale,  which  introduce  an 
intellectiml  element  even  into  the  department  of 
pure  melody. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  order 
and  character  of  the  successions  of  harmony 
which  any  special  form  of  melody  represents  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  importance.  Common- 
place tunes  represent  commonplace  and  trite 
successions  of  harmony  in  a  commonplace  way, 
while  melody  of  a  higher  order  usually  repre- 
sents successions  which  are  in  themselves  more 
significant  and  more  freely  distributed.  The 
giants  of  art  have  produced  tunes  the  melody  of 
which  may  represent  the  simplest  harmonic 
successions,  but  they  do  it  in  their  own  way, 
and  the  result  is  proportionate  to  their  powers 
and  judgment  Unfortunately,  the  material  of 
the  simpler  order  of  melody  tends  to  be  exhausted, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  new  melody  has  to  be 
constracted  on  a  more  complicated  basis.  To 
take  simple  forms  is  often  only  to  make  use  of 
what  the  great  masters  rejected  ;  and  indeed 
the  old  forms  by  which  tunes  are  constructively 
defined  are  growing  so  hackneyed  that  their 
introduction  in  many  cases  is  a  matter  for  great 
tact  and  consideration.  More  subtle  means  of 
defining  the  outlines  of  these  forms  are  possible, 
as  well  as  more  subtle  construction  in  the 
periods  themselves.  The  result  in  both  cases 
will  be  to  give  melody  an  appearance  of  greater 
expansion  and  continuity,  which  it  may  perfectly 
have  without  being  either  diffuse  or  chaotic, 
except  to  those  who  have  not  sufficient  musical 
gift  or  cultivation  to  realise  it.  In  instrumental 
music  there  is  more  need  for  distinctness  in  the 
outline  of  the  subjects  than  in  the  music  of  the 
drama ;  but  even  in  that  case  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  a  thing  may  stand  out  by  reason  of 
its  own  proper  individuality  quite  as  well  and 
more  artistically  than  if  it  is  only  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  its  surroundings  by  having  a 
heavy  blank  line  round  it.  Melody  will  always 
be  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
musical  art,  but  it  has  gone  through  different 
phases,  and  will  go  through  more.  Some 
insight  into  its  direction  may  be  gained  by 
examination  of  existing  examples,  and  com- 
parison of  average  characters  at  different  periods 
of  the  history  of  music,  but  every  fresh  great 
composer  who  comes  is  sure  to  be  ahead  of  our 
calculations,  and  if  he  rings  true  will  tell  us 
things^  that  are  not  dreamed  of  in  our  philo- 
sophy/ c.  H.  H.  p. 

MELOPHONIC  SOCIETY,  THE,  esta- 
blished  1887,  'for  the  practice  of  the  most 
classical  specimens  of  choral  and  other  music,' 
by  band  and  choir,  under  the  management  of 
J.  H.  Griesbach,  H.  Westrop,  J.  Surman,  and 
H.  J.  Banister.  The  first  performance,  on 
Nov.  23,  1887,  at  Wornum's  Music  Hall,  Store 
Street,  was  the  'Creation,'  followed  during  the 
season  by  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  Romberg's 
Ode  'The  Transient  and  the  Eternal,'  'Judas 
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Maccabaeus, ' and '  St.  Paul. '  In  subsequent  years 
the  programmes  comprised  works  of  smaller 
dimensions,  including  Beethoven's  Choral  Fan- 
tasia, c.  M. 

MELOPIANO.  A  grand  piano  with  a  sosti- 
TurUe  attachment,  the  invention  of  Signor  Caldera, 
applied  in  England  by  Messrs.  Kirkman  k  Son, 
who  secured  the  sole  right  to  use  it  here,  and 
made  several  instruments  with  it.  The  principle 
is  original,  the  apparently  sustained  sounds 
being  produced  by  reiterated  blows  of  small 
hammers  placed  nearer  the  wrestplank  bridge 
than  the  striking-place  of  the  ordinary  hammers, 
and  suspended  by  a  bar  above  and  crossing  the 
strings.  The  bar  is  kept  in  tremulous  motion 
by  means  of  a  fly-wheel  and  pedal  which  the 
player  has  to  keep  going.  These  additional 
hammers  would  cause  a  continuous  sound  were 
it  not  for  the  dampers  of  the  ordinary  action 
which  govern  by  simple  string  communication 
the  checks  that  keep  them  still.  On  pressing 
down  the  keys  the  dampers  rise  and  the  checks 
are  withdrawn.  A  crescendo  to  the  sostinente 
is  obtained  by  a  knee  movement  which  raises 
the  transverse  bar,  directs  the  little  hammers 
into  closer  proximity  with  the  strings,  and 
strengthens  their  blow.  The  quick  repetition 
deceives  and  at  the  same  time  flatters  the  ear 
by  a  peculiar  charm  of  timbre  inherent  in  steel 
wire  when  the  sounds  can  be  prolonged.  The 
ordinary  hammers  are  controlled  by  the  per- 
former as  usual,  and  may  be  accompanied  by 
the  attachment,  or  the  damper  pedal  may  be 
used,  for  which  due  provision  is  made.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  Melopiano  has  a  special 
expression  for  which  special  music  might  be 
written ;  but  although  it  has  been  introduced 
for  many  years,  it  has  not  come  into  general  use. 
The  cost  of  the  application  of  this  ingenious 
invention  is  about  thirty  guineas.  [See  also 
Piano- Violin  and  Sostinente  Piano.]  a.  j.  h. 

MELUSINE.  *  To  the  legend  of  the  lovely 
Melusine '  is  the  title  of  an  overture  of  Mendels- 
sohn's for  orchestra,  completed  at  Diisseldorf, 
Nov.  14,  1883,  first  performed  there  in  the 
following  July,  and  published  as  op.  32,  the 
fourth  of  the  Concert  Overtures.  In  the  auto- 
graph Mendelssohn  spells  the  name  with  an  a 
— *MeIusina.'  G. 

MENDEL,  Hermann,  editor  of  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  dictionary  of  music 
that  has  yet  appeared,  bom  at  Halle,  August 
6,  1834.  He  studied  music  with  energy  in 
Leipzig  and  Berlin.  From  1862  to  1868  he 
carried  on  a  music  business  in  the  latter  city, 
and  at  the  same  time  wrote  in  various  musical 
periodicals  and  took  an  active  part  in  music  gener- 
ally. His  lives  of  Meyerbeer  (1868)  and  Otto 
Nicolai  have  been  published  separately.  In  1 8  70 
Mendel  started  the  work  already  mentioned — 
Muaikalisches  Conversations- Lexikon — with  the 
help  of  a  large  and  distinguished  staff  of  writers. 
He  died  at  Beriin  on  Oct.  26,  1876,  and  the 


Lexicon  has  been  since  completed  in  11  vols, 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  August  Reissmann, 
who  brought  out  the  twelfth,  supplementary, 
volume  in  1883.  g. 

MENDELSSOHN.!  Jakob  Ludwio  Felix 
Mbndelssohn-Bartholdy  was  born  on  Friday, 
Feb.  3,  1809,  at  Hamburg,  in  a  house  in  the 
thoroughfare  now  called  the  Grosse  Michaelis- 
strasse,  and  at  the  present  time  (1906)  num- 
bered 54. '"^  The  family  was  already  well  known 
from  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  grandfather  of 
Felix,  *The  Modern  Plato,' whose  *Phadon,* 
a  dialogue  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
based  on  the  *Phaedo'  of  Plato,  was  trans- 
lated, long  before  the  birth  of  his  illustrious 
grandson,  into  almost  every  European  (and  at 
least  one  Asiatic)  language.  ^  Moses  was  the  sou 
of  Mendel,  a  poor  Jewish  schoolmaster  of  Dessau, 
on  the  Elbe,  and  was  bom  there  Sept.  6,  1729. 
The  name  Mendelssohn,  i,e.  'son  of  Mendel, 'is 
the  ordinary  Jewish,  oriental  way  of  forming  a 
name.  Moses  migrated  at  fourteen  years  old  to 
Berlin,  settled  there  in  1762,  married  Fromet, 
daughter  of  Abraham  Gugenheim,  of  Hamburg, 
had  many  children,  of  whom  six  attained  matu- 
rity, three  sons  and  three  daughters,  published 
his  *  Phadon '  at  Berlin  in  1767,  and  died  there 
Jan.  4,  1786.  He  was  a  small,  humpbacked 
man,  with  a  keen,  eager  face,  bright  eyes,  and  a 
humorous  mouth.     The   first  peculiarity  was 

1  The  following  abbrerlatlona  are  tiaed  tar  the  wferwicei  in  tUa 
arUcle:- 

P. M.-=DU FamUU  M«nda$$ohn,  17»-I8a.  Ton  S.  BenMl.  Berlin. 
1870,  Engllah  inna.  London.  1882.  The  referanoea  are  to  the  flret 
German  edition  in  8  vols.  The  eecond  and  reviaed  German  edition 
(from  which  the  Engliah  trana.  waa  made)  la  in  2  vola.,  and  was 
pubUehed  in  1880. 


Tt 

C.^Renry  FMherfftU  Charley,  Autobiography,  etc.,  by  Hemy  O. 
Hewlett.    London.  187S. 

P.=R«miniteeneM  qf  FHix  MtndMttohn. Bartholdy.  By  Bliae 
Polko.    Bngliah  trana.  by  Lady  Wallace.    London,  18BB. 

Sdi.^Reminaetncet  qf  MendMuokn.  By  J.  Schubring.  MuHenl 
Worid,  May  12  and  19. 1868.  Trana.  from  Dahetm,  (Leipcig),  1806. 
No.  26.    N.B.  the  referenoea  are  to  the  Engliak  Teraiou. 

O.K.ff.^ReminUamcu  of  MendeHmohn.  By  Charlae  Edward 
Horaley.    7%«  Choir,  Jan.  11  and  26,  Feb.  8  and  16. 1873. 

DomsRteoUeetiom  qf  PVix  MmdeUtohn  and  Mi  FrUndM,  By 
Dr.  Dom,  TempU  Bar,  Feb.  1872. 

A.M.M.=AUffem0tn«  muHkaUidU)  geUung.    (Lelptig.) 

N.M.M.=lf«ue  mutikaUtdlu  ttUwug.  (Ldpaig.)  Bobart  Scha- 
mann'e  paper. 

aogarlh=Th9  PWlkarmonio  SocMy  tf  London.  ...  By  QeoKV» 
Hogarth.    London.  1889. 

Lampadiua^Hfe  of  PMx  MmuUlt$ottn-Bartholdw.  From  tlM 
German  of  W.  A.  I^mpedina.  London.  1876.  For  the  Gennan  titla 
of  the  original  edition,  lee  p.  178a. 

*  Ferdinand  Darid.  deetined  to  become  ao  great  a  friend  of 
If  endelaaohn'a,  waa  bom  in  the  aaroe  houae  the  year  after.  The  boaae 
ia  at  the  comer  of  the  Bmnnenatraaae.  and  ia  now  (1006),  at  tbe  in- 
atlgation  of  Hr.  and  Madame  Otto  Goldachmidt,  decorated  witli 
a  memorial  tablet  over  the  front  door. 

9  Dutch  (Hague.  1780);  French,  2Ter8iona  (Paria.  1772 ;  Berlin.  1772); 
Italian,  2  do.  (Chur.  1773 ;  Parma.  1800) ;  Daniah  (Copenhagen.  1779) ; 
Hebrew  (Berlin,  1786) ;  Engllah  (London.  1788) ;  alao  Buaaian,  Ftolialx. 
and  Hungarian.  It  laa  eorloua  evidence  of  the  alowneaa  with  whieli 
mneio  penetrated  into  literary  drelea  in  England,  that  theexeellent 
article  on  Moeea  Mendelaaohn  in  the  Penfiy  Cyetopmdta.  tbooftb 
publiahed  in  1838,  makea  no  mention  of  Felix,  who  had  then  be«n 
five  timea  in  thia  oountrv.  The  *  Phtdon '  attracted  the  notice  of  no 
leaa  a  person  than  Mirabeau.— Smt  if.  Mntd^Miohn,  etc. 
1787. 
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M  BVDSi,  or  DaMAU 

Moan  llBiiDBLHOBVsFiotnet  Oofanheini 


DorotlMft=yeit  (Aftsrwrnrdi 
I        Sehkgcl) 


I 


.1 


JohaOD    Abrahiun    Philip 


JoMph=H«Dri«tU 
I    Meyer 


Benjamin    Alex»tuier 


Henriette 
OTtoteJette'} 


•BMliasMcyv 


NkthuisHeniletto 
I      lUig 


Arnold    Ottilia    Wj 


ilhabn 


Akb^saii  (MraDBUHoair.BAKTBOLDT)=Lea  Salomou 


I 


I 


FUiny  CKdliesWilhelm  Henaal         Jakob  Lcswio  F<ux=Cfcile  JaMinnaiid       RebeckasDlrlchlet,  Junr.        PaalsAlbertiiM  Heine 


SebaaUan  (Hensel) 

Carl  WoUnng  Paul 
ii.1897 


Marie  PanUne  H^Itoe 

(Mra.  C.  V.  Beneeke) 

41.1807 


Paal  Felix  Abrmham 
d.iBBO. 


Felix  Aofiiat  Kdnanl 
d.inL  ' 


traceable  in  his  grandchild  Fanny,  and  the 
bright  eyes  were  one  of  Felix's  most  noticeable 
characteristics.  After  the  death  of  Moses  his 
widow  left  Berlin  with  Joseph,  the  eldest  son, 
and  returned  to  her  native  city. 

Abraham,  the  second  son,  bom  Deo.  11, 1776, 
went  to  Paris,   and  in  1808  was  cashier  in 
Fould's  bank  there.     In  1804  he  resigned  this 
post  and  went  into  partnership  with  his  elder 
brother  Joseph ;  married,  Dec.  26,  1804,  Lea 
Salomon  (born  March  26,  1777),  of  a  Jewish 
family   in   Berlin,    and   settled  in   Hamburg, 
carrying  on  his  business  at  the  house  above 
mentioned,  and  having  also  a  house  out  of  town 
tolled    'Marten's    MUhle.'      He    remained   in 
Hamburg  till  1811,  and  there  were  bom  to  him 
Fanny  Cacilie  (Nov.  14,  1805),  Jakob  Ludwig 
Felix  (Feb.  8,  1809),  and  Bebecka  (April  11, 
1811).     During  the  French  occupation  of  Ham- 
burg, life  became  intolerable,  and  shortly  after 
Bebecka's  birth  the  whole  fitmily  escaped  in 
disguise  to    Berlin,   where  they  started    the 
eminent  banking-house,  and  lived  in  a  large 
house  on  the  Neue  Promenade,  in  the  N.E. 
quarter  of  the  town,  a  broad  open  street  or  place 
between  the  Spree  and  the  Haacksche  Markt, 
with  houses  on  one  side  only,  the  other  side 
lying  open  to  a  canal  with  trees,  a  sufficiently 
retired  spot  as  late  as  1820  for  Felix  and  his 
friends  to  play  in  front  of  it. ^  There,  eleven  days 
after  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  Abraham's  second 
son  and  youngest  child,  Paul,  was  born  (Oct 
30,  1818).     The  daughters  of  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn, Dorothea  and  Henriette,  became  Roman 
Catholics.  Dorothea  married  Friedrich  von  Schic- 
kel, and  Henriette  was  govemess  to  Fanny,  the 
only  daughter  of  Qeneral  Sebastiani,  afterwards 
(1 847)  so  unfortimate  as  theDuchesse  de  Praslin. 
The  sons  remained  Jews ;  but  at  length  Abraham 
saw  that  the  change  was  inevitable,  and  decided' 
to  have  his  children  baptized  and  brought  up  as 
Protestant  Christians.    This  decision  was  taken 
on  the  advice  and  example  of  his  wife's  brother 
Salomon  Bartholdy,  to  whom  also  is  due  the 
adoption  of  the  name  Bartholdy,   *  after  the 
former  proprietor  of  the  garden  belonging  to  the 
family. '    He  himself  had  taken  it,  and  he  urged 
it  on  his  brother-in-law  as  a  means  of  distinction 


Elixabcth  Fanny  Henriette 
rLili.'Mrs.  Waeh) 


1  Z>»r.  p.  2. 


a  r.M.  i.  8S. 


from  the  rest  of  the  family.  Salomon  was  a  man 
of  mark.  He  resided  in  Rome  for  some  time 
as  Pmssian  Gonsul-General ;  had  his  villa  on 
Monte  Pincio  (Gasa  Bartholdy)  decorated  with 
frescoes,  3  by  Veit,  Schadow,  Cornelius,  Overbeck, 
and  Schnorr,  collected  objects  of  art,  and  died 
there  in  1827,  leaving  his  fortune  to  his  sister 
Lea.  He  was  cast  oif  by  his  mother  for  his 
conversion,  and  was  only  reconciled  long  after, 
at  the  entreaty  of  Fanny.  ^  At  a  later  date 
Abraham  and  Lea  were  received  into  the 
Christian  Church  at  Frankfort,  and  Lea  took 
the  additional  names  of  Felicia  Paulina,  from 
her  sons. 

Abraham  Mendelssohn  was  accustomed  to 
describe  his  position  in  life  by  saying  *  formerly^ 
I  was  the  son  of  my  father,  now  I  am  the  father 
of  my  son.'  ^  But  though  not  so  prominent  as 
either,  he  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  wise 
judgment,  and  very  remarkable  ability.  These 
qualities  are  strikingly  obvious  in  the  success 
of  his  method  for  the  education  of  his  children, 
and  in  the  few  of  his  letters^  which  are  published ; 
and  they  are  testified  to  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  by  his  son  in  many  passages  of  his 
letters,  and  in  the  thorough  deference  which  he 
always  pays  to  the  judgment  of  his  lather,  not 
only  on  matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  life, 
but  on  points  of  art  Though  not,  like  Leopold 
Mozart,  a  technical  musician,  and  apparently 
having  no  acquaintance  with  the  art,  he  had 
yet  an  insight  into  it  which  many  musicians 
might  envy.  <I  am  often,'  says  his  son,  *  quite 
unable  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  have 
so  accurate  a  judgment  about  music  without 
being  a  techniod  musician,  and  if  I  could  only 
say  what  I  feel  in  the  same  clear  and  intelligent 
manner  that  you  always  do,  I  would  certainly 
never  make  another  confused  speech  as  long  as 
I  live. '8  Or  again,  this  time  after  his  death, 
*not  only  my  father,  but  ...  my  teacher  both 
in  art  and  in  life.'^ 

s  L.  Borne.  Feb.  1, 1881 ;  Aumy'a  letter  in  F.Jt.  U.  127. 

•  J'.M.  i.  8S. 

•  '  Frtther  war  idi  dar  Sobn  meinea  Vatera.  Jetst  bin  leh  der  Vater 
meinea  Sobnea'  {f.M.  L  77).  Said  Talleyrand  •—•  Non.  monaienr 
I'ao  diaait.  il  7  a  donae  ana,  que  M.  de  Saint-Anlalre  4toit  bean-ptee 
de  H.  de  Cacea :  I'oa  dit  inaintenant  que  M.  de  Caaaa  eat  sendra  de 
If .  de  Saint'Anlain.'— a.  O.  Travelyan'a  I4f*  and  Utten  of  Lord 
MacmUaw  (1876),  i.  S82. 

•  Blaewbere  be  deacribca  blmaelf  aa  a  mere  daab.  a  Gedanktitttridi 
(— )  between  fatber  and  eon.    (F.M.  1.  907.) 

I  L.  Not.  2S,  ISSi.  and  Mareb  10. 18U :  F.M.  i.  84.  87,  91 ;  S47-88S. 
S  L.  MaKb  2S.  183B.  »  L.  to  Paatoi  B^M^Dti  ».  18». 
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Though  apparefitly  cold  in  his  mannerSi  and 
gomewhat  stern  in  his  tone,  and  towards  the 
end  perhaps  unduly  irritable,  Abraham  Mendels- 
sohn was  greatly  beloved  by  his  wife  and  children. 
Felix,  in  particular,  is  described  as  'enthusi- 
astically, almost  fanatically,  fond  of  him,'^ 
and  the  letters  show  how  close  was  the  con- 
fidence which  existed  between  them.  Hardly 
less  remarkable  was  the  mother.  She  was 
one  of  tliose  rare  persons  whose  influence  seems 
to  be  almost  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of 
any  attempt  to  exert  it.  Hiller  when  a  boy 
saw  her  once,  and  the  impression  made  upon 
him  by  the  power  of  her  quiet  kindness  and 
gentleness  remained  fresh  in  his  mind  after 
more  than  half  a  century.*  When  her  house 
was  thronged  with  the  intellect  and  wit  of 
Berlin,  she  was  the  centre  of  the  circle  and  the 
leader  of  the  conyersation.'  Her  letters,  of 
which  large  numbers  exist  in  manuscript,  are 
full  of  cleverness  and  character.  Her  practical 
sense  of  the  value  of  money  comes  out  in  her 
letters  to  Ferdinand  David.*  The  education  of 
her  children  was  her  great  object  in  life.  She 
was  strict — we  may  now  think  over  strict*; 
but  no  one  who  looks  at  the  result  in  the 
character  of  her  children  can  say  that  her  method 
was  not  a  wise  one.  They  loved  her  dearly  to 
the  end,  and  the  last  letters  which  Felix  wrote 
to  her  are  full  of  an  overflowing  tenderness  and 
a  natural  confidential  intimacy  which  nothing 
can  surpass.  Calm  and  reserved  like  her  husband, 
she  was  full  of  feeling,  and  had  on  occasion 
bursts  of  paasion.  Felix's  intention  to  leave 
Berlin  affected  her  to  a  'terrible'  degree — a 
degree  which  surprised  him.  He  confesses  that 
his  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  King,  after 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  retire,  was  due 
solely  to  her.  *You  think  that  in  my  official 
position  I  could  do  nothing  else.  It  was  not 
that.     It  was  my  mother. '  ® 

How  far  she  was  herself  a  pianoforte  player  we 
are  not  told,  but  the  remark  which  she  made 
after  Fanny's  birth,  'that  the  child  had  got 
Bach-fugue  fingers,'  shows  that  she  knew  a  good 
deal  about  the  matter.  "We  learn  also  that 
she  herself  for  some  time  taught  the  two  eldest 
children  masic,  beginning  with  lessons  five 
minutes  long,  and  gradually  increasing  the  time 
until  they  went  through  a  regular  course  of 
instruction. 7  For  many  years  Felix  and  Fanny 
never  practised  or  played  without  the  mother 
sitting  by  them,  knitting  in  hand. 

Felix  was  scarcely  three  when  his  family 
escaped  to  Berlin.  The  first  definite  event  of 
which  we  hear  after  this  is  a  visit  to  Paris  by 
Joseph  and  Abraham  in  1816,  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  France  to 
Prussia  on  account  of  the  war.     Abraham  took 

1  F.Sf.  1.  4S4.    Compara  p.  340.       *  ffOler.  p.  S.      3  /)ev.  p.  38. 
4  S«e  Ferdinand  DavM  und  dis  FamOie  MendOuohit-Bartholdf. 
Ton  Julina  Bckhardt  (I888I.  pp.  43  and  49. 
>  DeTrient  glvea  an  instance  or  tvo  of  It ;  see  pp.  8.  and  -97  note. 
*  L.  to  Klingemann,  Jan.  3, 1813 ;  and  to  hi*  moUter,  Nov.  4. 1834. 
»  A  p.  8. 


his  family  with  him,  and  Felix  and  Fanny,  then 
seven  and  eleven  respectively,  were  taught  the 
piano  by  Madame  Bigot,  a  remarkable  musician, 
and  apparently  an  excellent  teacher.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Madame  Ei^n^,  and  in  1816 
was  thirty  years  old.  Miniatures  of  the  four 
children  were  taken  during  this  visit,  which 
are  still  in  existence.^  Soon  after  their  return 
from  Paris  to  the  grandmother's  house  at  the 
Neue  Promenade,  where  the  family  still  lived, 
the  children's  education  seems  to  have  begun 
systematically.  Heyse^  was  their  tutor  for 
general  subjects,  Ludwig  Beiger  for  the  piano, 
Zelter  for  thorough-bass  and  composition,  Hen- 
ning  for  the  violin,  and  Rosel  for  landscape. 
Felix  learned  Greek  with  Bebecka,  two  years 
his  junior,  and  advanced  as  far  as  .Aschylus.'^ 

On  Oct.  28, 1818,  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  public  at  a  concert  given  by  a  certain  Herr 
Gugel,  in  which  he  played  the  pianoforte  part 
of  a  Trio  for  pianoforte  and  two  horns  by  Woelfl,  . 
and  was  much  applauded."  The  children  were 
kept  very  closely  to  their  lessons,  and  Felix  is 
remembered  in  after-life  to  have  said  how  much 
they  enjoyed  their  Sundays,  because  then  they 
were  not  forced  to  get  up  at  5  o'clock  to  work. 
Early  in  his  eleventh  year,  on  April  11,  1819, 
he  entered  the  singing-class  of  the  Singakadcmie 
as  an  alto,  for  the  Friday  practisings.  There 
and  elsewhere  'he  took  his  place,'  saysDevrient,^^ 
'amongst  the  g^wn-up  people  in  his  child's 
dress,  a  tight -fitting  jacket,  cut  very  low  at 
the  neck,  over  which  the  wide  trousers  were 
buttoned,  into  the  slanting  pockets  of  these 
the  little  fellow  liked  to  thrust  his  hands,  rock- 
ing his  curly  head  [he  had  long  brown  curls] 
from  side  to  side,  and  shifting  restlessly  from 
one  foot  to  the  other.' 

With  1820,  that  is  to  say  with  his  twelfth 
year,  Felix  seems  to  have  begun  systematically 
to  compose  ;  at  least  with  that  year  begins  the 
invaluable  series  of  forty-four  volumes,  in  which 
Mendelssohn's  methodical  habits  have  preserved 
a  collection  of  autographs  or  copies  of  a  great 
part  of  his  works,  published  and  unpublished, 
down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  the  minority 
carefully  inscribed  with  both  date  and  place — 
which  are  now  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Berlin. 

To  the  year  1820  are  attributable  between 
fifty  and  sixty  movements,  including  amongst 
them  a  Trio  forpf.  and  strings  (three  movements)  ; 
a  Sonata  in  F  for  pf.  and  violin  (three  do.)  ; 
two  movements  in  D  minor  for  the  same  ;  two 
full  Sonatas  for  pf.  solo  ;  the  beginning  of  a 
third  in  G  minor,  finished  the  next  year,  and 
published  in  1868  (as  op.  106)  ;  six  pieces  for 
pf.  solo  ;  three  pieces  for  the  same  instrument, 
four  hands  ;  four  pieces  for  organ  ;  three  songs  ; 
two  part-songs  for  men's  voices  ;  a  cantata,  '  In 

>  [Photographs  of  the  miniature*  of  Fanny  and  Felix  were  repro- 
duced in  the  Mutienl  Tlmn  of  November  1897.  p.  791.] 
»  Father  of  Paul  Hefse  the  noveliit.  'o  Sch.  p.  301o. 

U  A.M.Z.  1818,  p.  Wl.  '5  Dev.  p.  a. 
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riihrend  feierlichen  Tonen  * ;  and  a  Lustspiel, 
or  little  comedy,  for  yoicee  and  pf.  in  three 
scenes,  beginning  'Ich  J.  Mendelssohn.'  The 
earliest  date  is  that  to  the  cantata— Jan.  18, 
1820.  The  extraordinary  neatness  and  finish, 
which  characterise  Mendelssohn's  MSS.  to  the 
end,  are  obeerrableinthe  earliest  of  these  childish 
productions,  and  the  mysterioua  letters  L.  v.  g.  G. , 
or  H.  d.  m.,  so  familiar  to  those  who  know  his 
latest  scores,  are  usually  at  the  head  of  each. 

Among  the  pieces  for  1821  are  five  sinfonies 
for  string  quartet,  each  in  three  movements ; 
nine  fugues  for  ditto ;  the  completion  of  the 
G  minor  pf.  sonata  (op.  106) ;  motets  for  four 
voices  ;  a  couple  of  songs ;  a  couple  of  Etudes 
for  pf.  solo  ;  two  one-act  operas,  '  Soldatenlieb- 
schaft'  and  'Die  beiden  Pcfdagogen'^;  and  half 
a  third  opera,  'Die  wandernden  Gomddianten.' 
1821  was  the  year  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Weber,  then  in  Berlin  for  the  production  of  *Der 
Freischiitz,'  and  of  an  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  boy  for  that  romantic  composer  which  he 
never  lost.'  This,  too,  was  the  year  of  his  first 
visit  to  Goethe.  Zelter  took  his  pupil  to  Weimar 
in  November,  and  they  passed  sixteen  days  under 
the  old  poet's  roof.^    • 

In  1822  Felix  made  a  second  appearance  in 
public  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  before,  viz. 
on  March  31,  at  a  concert  of  Aloys  Schmitt's, 
in  which  he  played  with  Schmitt  a  duet  of 
Dussek's  for  two  pianos.  In  the  summer  the 
whole  family  made  a  tour  in  Switzerland. 
Starting  on  July  6,  they  went  by  Cassel  (for 
Spohr),  Frankfort,  Darmstadt,  Schaffhausen, 
Amsteg,  Interlaken,  Yevey,  and  Chamounix  ;  a 
large  and  merry  party  of  ten,  besides  servants. 
The  toun  was  taken  at  great  leisure,  and  on  the 
return  two  important  halts  were  made — first  at 
Frankfort,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Schelble, 
the  conductor  of  the  famous  Cacilien-Verein, 
whom  Felix  astonished  by  extemporising  on 
Bach's  motets ;  and  at  Weimar,  for  a  second 
visit  to  Goethe.* 

At  Secheron,  near  Geneva,  two  songs  were 
written  (Sept  18,  1822) ;  and  the  Pianoforte 
quartet  in  C  minor,  afterwards  published  as 
op.  1,  was  begun  to  be  put  on  paper  (the  autograph 
being  marked  'Begun  at  Secheron,  Sept.  20, 
1 822  '),  and  was  finished  after  the  return  home. 
Besides  this,  the  records  of  these  two  years 
(1822  and  1823)  contain  six  more  symphonies, 
Kos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12  ;  six  detached  pieces 
for  strings  ;  five  concertos  for  solo  instruments 
with  quartet  accompaniment,  viz.  one  for  violin 
solo,  one  for  pf.  solo,  one  for  pf.  and  violin,  and 
two  for  twopfs. ;  two  quartets  forpf.  and  strings, 
viz.  in  C  minor  (op.  1)  and  in  F  minor  (op.  2) ; 
sonata  for  pf.  and  violin  (op.  4)  and  for  pf.  and 
viola  (MS.)  ;  a  fantasia  and  three  other  pieces 
for  the  organ  ;  a  fugue  and  fantasia  for  pf.  ;  a 

1  Wonb  by  Dr.  CMpur  (Dmt.  p.  5).  <  J7:  p.  32. 

3  See  details  In  Oottka  and  MendeUiohn.  See  also  RellaUb,  Aug 
mminmn  Ltb^n,  11. 136 ;  and  Lobe's  XteolUetUmt  of  Mendtiuahn,  In 
Onem  a  Week,  May  11. 1867.  «  0.  «  jr.  p.  33. 
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Kyrie  for  two  choirs ;  a  psalm,  three  songs,  a 
piece  for  contralto  solo  and  strings,  in  three  move- 
ments, to  Italian  text ;  two  songs  for  men's  voices, 
and  the  completion  of  the  fourth  opera,  '  Die 
beiden  Nefien, '  or '  Der  Onkel  ana  Boston, 'which . 
was  a  full-grown  piece  in  three  acts.  The  sym- 
phonies show  a  similar  advance.  They  are  in 
four  movements  instead  of  three,  as  before,  and 
the  length  of  the  movements  increases.  No.  8, 
inD,  written  between  Nov.  6  and  Nov.  27(1822), 
after  the  return  from  Switzerland,  has  an  Adagio 
e  grave  before  the  opening  Allegro,  The  slow 
movement  is  for  three  violas  and  bass,  and  the 
finale  has  a  prominent  part  for  the  violoncello. 
This  symphony  must  have  pleased  the  composer 
or  some  of  his  audience  in  whose  judgment  he  be- 
lieved, since  within  a  month  he  began  to  re-score 
it  for  full  orchestra.  He  wrote  a  new  trio  for  the 
minuet,  and  in  this  form  it  became  Symphony 
No.  9.  The  three  last  of  the  six  are  for  quintet, 
and  the  scherzos  of  Nos.  10  and  12  are  founded 
on  Swiss  tunes,  in  No.  12  with  the  addition  of 
triangles,  cymbals,  and  drums.  The  independent 
violoncello  part  is  conspicuous  throughout.  This 
advance  in  his  music  is inkeeping  with  the  change 
going  on  in  Felix  himself.  He  was  now  nearly 
fourteen,  was  growing  fast,  ^  his  features  and  his 
expression  were  altering  and  maturing,  his  hair 
was  cut  short,^  and  he  was  put  into  jackets  and 
trousers.  His  extemporising — which  he  had 
begun  to  practise  early  in  1821  ^ — was  already 
remarkable,^  and  there  was  a  dash  of  audacity 
in  it  hardly  characteristic  of  the  mature  man. 
Thus  Goethe  wished  to  hear  a  certain  fugue  of 
Bach's,  and  as  Felix  could  not  remember  it  all, 
he  developed  it  himself  at  great  length,  which 
he  would  hardly  have  done  later. ^  Aftei  his 
return  home,  on  Dec.  6,  1822,  he  appeared  at  a 
concert  given  by  Madame  Anna  Milder,  when  he 
played  a  pianoforte  concerto  of  his  own,  probably 
that  in  A  minor  with  quintet  accompaniment.^^ 
The  same  incessant  and  varied  production  of 
previous  years  marks  those  of  1822  and  1828. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  symphonies, 
operas,  quartets,  concertos,  and  other  works 
mentioned  were  written  as  exercises  only.  It 
had  been  the  custom  in  the  Mendelssohn  house 
for  some  time  past  to  have  musical  parties  on 
alternate  Sunday  mornings,  with  a  small  or- 
chestra, in  the  large  dining-room  of  the  house, 
and  the  programmes  included  one  or  more  of 
Felix's  compositions.  As  a  rule  the  pianoforte 
part  was  taken  by  himself  or  Fanny,  or  both, 
whOe  Rebecka  sang,  and  Paul  played  the  violon- 
cello. But  Felix  always  conducted,  even  when 
so  small  as  to  have  to  stand  on  a  stool  to  be 
seen  ;  thus  he  eiyoyed  the  benefit  not  only  of 
hearing  his  compositions  played  (a  benefit  for 
which  less  fortunate  composers — Schubert,  for 
example — ^have  sighed  in  vain)  but  of  the 
practice  in  conducting  and  in  playing  before  an 

•  Zelter.  in  0.  A  jr.  p.  35.  •  P.M.  i.  130  ;  Dm.  p.  10. 
f  F.M.  i.  lOa  8  Dew.  p.  11.  »  F.Ji.  1. 1». 
U>  A.M.S.  18S2.  p.  273 ;  1823.  p.  05. 
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audience.^  The  size  of  the  room  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  a  large  audience,  but  on  these  occasions 
it  was  always  full,  and  few  musicians  of  note 
passed  through  Berlin  without  being  present.^ 
Jin  performing  the  operettas  and  operas,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  act  them.  The  characters 
were  distributed  as  far  as  the  music  went,  but 
the  dialogue  was  read  out  from  the  piano,  and 
the  chorus  sat  round  the  dining-table.  Zelter, 
in  strong  contrast  to  his  usual  habit  of  impartial 
neglect  of  his  pupils,  was  not  only  regularly 
there,  but  would  criticise  the  piece  at  the  close 
of  the  performance,  and  if  he  often  praised 
would  sometimes  blame.  The  comments  of  his 
hearers,  however,  were  received  by  Felix  with 
perfect  simplicity.  Devrient  has  well  described 
how  entirely  the  music  itself  was  his  aim,^  and 
how  completely  subordinated  were  self-conscious- 
ness and  vanity  to  the  desire  of  learning,  testing, 
and  progressing  in  his  art.  These  Sunday  per- 
formances, however,  were  only  one  feature  of 
the  artistic  and  intellectual  life  of  the  house. 
Music  went  on  every  evening  more  or  less, 
theatricals,  impromptu  or  studied,  were  often 
got  up,  and  there  was  a  constant  flux  and  reflux 
of  young,  clever,  distinguished  people,  who  made 
the  suppers  delightfully  gay  and  noisy,  and 
among  whom  Felix  was  the  favourite. 

In  August  1823  Abraham  Mendelssohn  and 
his  two  sons,  Felix  and  Paul,  made  a  journey  to 
Silesia.  Felix,  aged  fourteen,  was  announced  to 
play  at  a  charity  concert  at  Beinerz,  in  a  piano- 
forte concerto  by  Mozart,  but  the  amateur 
orchestra  of  the  town  played  so  abominably  out 
of  time  and  tune  at  the  rehearsal,  that  the  boy- 
performer  made  the  schoolmaster  announce  at 
the  concert  that  he  (Felix)  would  extemporise 
instead  of  playing  the  concerto :  this  he  did 
with  great  success,  selecting  his  themes  from 
Mozart  and  Weber.* 

The  full  rehearsal  of  his  fourth  opera,  *  Die 
beiden  Neffen,'  on  his  fifteenth  birthday,  Feb.  8, 
1824,  was  an  event  in  the  boy's  life.  At  supper, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  Zelter,  adopting 
freemason  phraseology,  raised  him  from  the 
grade  of  'apprentice,*  and  pronounced  him  an 
'assistant,'  'in  the  name  of  Mozart,  and  of 
Haydn,  and  of  old  Bach.'*  A  great  incentive 
to  his  progress  had  been  given  shortly  before 
this  in  the  score  of  Bach's  Passion,  copied  by 
Zelter's  express  permission  from  the  MS.  tran- 
script in  the  Singakademie,  and  given  him  by 
his  grandmother  at  Christmas,  1823.  The  copy 
was  made  by  Eduard  Rietz,®  who  had  succeeded 
Henning  as  his  violin  teacher,  and  to  whom  he 
was  deeply  attached.     His  confirmation  took 

>  It  seema  that  he  ftccompanled  the  qoartet  symphoniei  on  the 
piano.  Dorii.  in  hi*  XeeoUtetiotu,  expressly  says  so.  and  the  alow 
iiiu  vement  of  the  Symphony  No.  ]0  contains  a  note  in  Mendelssohn's 
own  writing,  'Daa  Klavier  mit  dem  Baaae,'  which  seems  to  prove  it. 
The  practice,  therefore,  did  not  end  with  the  18th  century,  as  has 
been  supposed  (Prol  K.  Front.  '  On  the  Orowth  of  the  Modem  Or- 
chestra,' Proctrdingt  o/tfu  Musical  AM$od<Uion.  1878-79.  p.  87). 

2  F.X.  i.  IW.  >  Dev.  p.  4. 

*  F.M.  1.  ISa  >  IMd.  p.  140 ;  Dom.  p.  399. 

"  Or  Rita,  as  Mendelssohn  always  spells  it  He  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  whole  Felix's  most  intimate  early  friend. 


place  about  this  date,  under  Wilmsen,  a  well- 
known  clergyman  of  Berlin.  Preparation  for 
confirmation  in  Germany  is  often  a  long  and 
severe  process,  and  though  it  may  not  ^  in  Felix's 
case  have  led  to  any  increase  in  church-going, 
as  it  probably  would  in  that  of  an  English  lad 
similarly  situated,  yet  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
deepened  that  natural  religious  feeling  which 
was  so  strong  an  element  in  the  foundation  of 
his  character. 

In  the  compositions  of  1824  there  is  a  great 
advance.  The  Symphony  in  C  minor  (op.  1 1) — 
which  we  now  know  as  *No.  1,'  but  which  on 
the  autograph  in  the  library  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  is  marked  'No.  XIIL' — was  com^iosed 
between  March  3  and  31.  The  Sestet  for  pf. 
and  strings  (op.  110),  the  pianofoi'te  quartet  in 
B  minor  ^  (op.  3),  a  fantasia  for  four  hands  (pf.), 
and  a  motet  in  five  numbers  are  all  amongst  the 
works  of  this  year.  An  important  event  in  the 
summer  of  1824  was  a  visit  of  the  father,  Felix, 
and  Bebecka,  to  Dobberan,  a  bathing-place  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  near  Rostock.  For  the 
wind-band  at  the  bath-establishment  at  Dob- 
beran Felix  wrote  an  overture  which  he  after- 
wards scored  for  a  full  military  band  and  pub- 
lished as  op.  24.  But  the  chief  result  of  the 
visit  was  that  he  there  for  the  first  time  saw 
the  sea,  and  received  those  impressions  and 
images  which  afterwards  found  their  tangible 
shape  in  the  Meeresstille  Overture. 

Among  the  great  artists  who  came  into  con- 
tact with  Felix  at  this  time  was  Moscheles,  then 
on  his  way  from  Vienna  to  Paris  and  London. 
He  was  already  famous  as  a  player,  and  Frau 
Mendelssohn  calls  him  'the  prince  of  pianists.' 
He  remained  in  Berlin  for  six  weeks  in  November 
and  December  1824,  and  was  almost  daily  at  the 
Mendelssohns' ;  and  after  a  time,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  parents,  and  with  great  hesita- 
tion on  his  own  part,  gave  Felix  regular  lessons 
on  the  pianoforte  every  other  day.  Moscheles 
was  then  thirty.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  of 
his  unfeigned  love  and  admiration  for  Felix 
and  his  home — '  a  family  such  as  I  have  never 
known  before ;  Felix  a  mature  artist,  and  yet 
but  fifteen  ;  Fanny  extraordinarily  gifted,  play- 
ing Bach's  fugues  by  heart  and  with  astonishing 
coiTectness — in  fact,  a  thorough  musician.  The 
parents  gave  me  the  impression  of  people  of  the 
highest  cultivation.  They  are  very  far  from 
being  over-proud  of  their  children  ;  indeed,  they 
are  in  anxiety  about  Felix's  future,  whether  his 
gifts  are  lasting,  and  will  lead  to  a  solid,  perma- 
nent future,  or  whether  he  may  not  suddenly 
collapse,  like  so  many  other  gifted  children.' 
'  He  has  no  need  of  lessons ;  if  he  wishes  to 
take  a  hint  from  me  as  to  anything  new  to  him, 
he  can  easily  do  so.'  Such  remarks  as  these  do 
honour  to  all  concerned,  and  it  is  delightful  to 
find  Mendelssohn  years  afterwards,  in  the  full 
glory  of  his  great  fame,  referring  to  these  very 
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lessons  as  having  fanned  the  sacred  fire  within 
him  and  urged  him  on  to  enthusiasm.^ 

Moscheles  has  preserved  two  of  the  Sunday 
morning  programmes : — 

'  Nov.  28.  (Sunday)  Morning  music  at  the 
Mendelssohn's : — Felix's  C  minor  quartet ;  his 
D  major  symphony ;  Concerto  by  Baih  (Fanny) ; 
Duet  for  two  pianos  in  D  minor,  Arnold.' 

*  Dec.  1 2.  Sunday  music  at  Mendelssohn's : — 
Felix's  F  minor  quartet.  I  played  my  Duet  in 
G  for  two  pianos.  Little  Schilling  played 
Hummel's  Trio  in  G.' 

Moscheles  was  followed  by  Spohr,  who  came 
to  superintend  the  first  performance  at  Berlin 
of  his  opera  *  Jessonda'  (Feb.  14,  1825).  He 
was  often  at  the  house,  and  on  very  intimate 
terms,  though  he  does  not  mention  the  fact  in 
his  Autobiography.  2 

One  or  two  accounts  by  competent  judges  of 
Felix's  style  of  playing  at  this  time  have  been 
preserved.  Hiller  was  with  him  in  Frankfort 
in  the  spring  of  1825,  and  speaks  both  of  his 
extemporising  and  of  his  playing  the  music  of 
others.3  With  the  latter  he  delighted  both 
Hiller  and  Andr^  (who  relished  neither  his  face, 
his  ideas,  nor  his  manners)  by  playing  the 
Allegretto  of  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony  in 
such  a  *  powerful  orchestral  style '  as  fairly  to 
stop  Andre's  mouth.  With  the  former  he  carried 
Hiller  away  by  extemporising  on  Handera 
choruses  in  'Judas,'  as  he  had  done  Schelble, 
in  the  same  room  three  years  before,  on  subjects 
from  Bach's  motets.  This  time  his  playing  was 
quite  in  the  vein  of  his  subject ;  *  the  figures 
which  he  used  were  thoroughly  Handelian,  and 
the  power  and  clearness  of  his  passages  in  thirds, 
sixths,  and  octaves  were  really  grand,  and  yet 
it  all  belonged  to  the  subject-matter,  thoroughly 
true,  genuine,  living  music,  with  no  trace  of 
display.'  Dom  is  more  explicit  as  to  his 
accompanying — the  duet  in  *Fidelio.*  'He 
astonished  me  in  the  passage,  **  Du  wieder  nun 
in  meinen  Armen  !"  by  the  way  in  which  he 
represented  the  violoncello  and  the  bass  parts 
on  the  piano,  playing  them  two  octaves  apart. 
I  asked  him  why  he  chose  that  striking  way  of 
rendering  the  passage,  and  he  explained  it  all 
to  me  in  the  kindest  manner.  How  many 
times  since,'  says  Dom,  'has  that  duet  been 
sung  in  Berlin  to  the  pianoforte,  but  how  rarely 
has  it  been  accompanied  in  such  a  manner  ! '  ^ 
He  rarely  played  from  book,  either  at  this  or 
any  other  time  of  his  life.  Even  works  like 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  the  sonata 
in  B  flat  (op.  106),  he  knew  by  heart*  One 
of  the  grounds  of  Spontini's  enmity  to  him  is 
said  to  have  been  a  performance  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony  by  Felix,  without  book,  before  Spon- 
tini  himself  had  even  heard  it,  and  it  is  known 
on    the   best  authority    that    he   played    the 


I  Mo$,  i.  90 ;  ii.  161. 
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symphony  through  by  heart  only  a  few  months 
befoi-e  his  death.  Here  we  may  say  that  he  had 
a  passion  for  Beethoven's  latest  works,  his 
acquaintance  with  which  dated  from  their 
publication,  Beethoven's  last  years  (1820-27) 
exactly  corresponding  with  his  own  growth  to 
maturity.  It  was  almost  the  only  subject  on 
which  he  disagreed  with  his  father.^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  devotion  of  such  very  conserva- 
tive artists  as  David,  Rietz,  and  Stemdale 
Bennett,  to  those  works,  is  most  probably  due 
to  Mendelssohn's  influence.  Marx^  challenges 
his  reading  of  Beethoven  ;  but  this  is  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  judgment  of  all  other  critics. 

In  1825  the  elder  Mendelssohn  made  a 
journey  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching 
his  sister  Henriette  back  to  Germany,  and  took 
Felix  with  him.  They  arrived  on  March  22. 
One  of  the  first  things  he  mentions  is  the 
astonishment  of  his  relatives  at  finding  him 
no  longer  a  child.  ^  He  plunged  at  once  into 
musical  society.  Hummel,  Onslow,  Boucher, 
Herz,  Hal^vy,  Ealkbrenner,  Moscheles  (on  his 
way  back  from  Hamburg  to  London,  with  his 
bride),  Pixis,  Rode,  Baillot,  Kreutzer,  Rossini, 
Paer,  Meyerbeer,  Plantade,  and  many  more, 
were  there,  and  all  glad  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  wonderful  boy.  At  Madame  Ki^n^'s — 
Madame  Bigot's  mother — he  played  his  new 
pianoforte  quartet  (in  B  minor)  with  Baillot 
and  others,  and  with  the  greatest  success. 

The  French  musicians,  however,  made  but  a 
bad  impression  on  him.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this 
is  exaggerated  in  his  letters,  as  in  his  criticism 
on  Auber's  *  L^ocadie  *  ®  ;  but  the  ignorance  of 
German  music — even  Onslow,  ^'^  for  example, 
had  never  heard  a  note  of  *  Fidelio  * — and  the 
insults  to  some  of  its  masterpieces  (such  as  the 
transformation  of  '  Der  Freischiitz '  into  '  Robin 
des  Bois,'  ^^  and  the  comparison  of  a  passage  in 
Bach's  A  minor  organ  prelude  to  a  favourite 
duet  of  Monsigny),  and  ^e  general  devotion  to 
effect  and  outside  glitter — these  were  just  the 
things  to  enrage  the  lad  at  that  enthusiastic 
age.  With  Cherubini  their  intercourse  was 
very  satisfactory.  The  old  Florentine  was  more 
than  civil  to  Felix,  and  his  expressions  of 
satisfi^^tion  (so  very  rare  in  his  mouth)  must 
have  given  the  father  the  encouragement  which 
he  was  so  slow  to  take  in  the  great  .future  of 
his  boy.^^  Felix  describes  him  in  a  few  words  as 
'  an  extinct  volcano,  now  and  then  blazing  up, 
but  all  covered  with  ashes  and  stones.'  He 
wrote  a  Kyrie  *a  5  voci  and  grandissimo  or- 
chestra* at  the  instance  of  Cherubini,  ^^  which  he 
describes  as  '  bigger  than  anything  he  had  yet 


7  XrHn,  ii.  139.  «  P.M.  L  146. 
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done.'^  The  Kyrie  seems  to  have  been  lost. 
Through  all  this  the  letters  home  are  as  many 
as  ever,  full  of  musio,  descriptions,  and  jokes — 
often  very  bad  ones.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
good  professional  query :  *  Ask  Rltz  if  he  knows 
what  Fes  moll  is.' 

On  May  19,  1825,  the  father  and  son  left 
Paris  with  Henriette  ('  Tante  Jette '),  who  had 
retired  from  her  post  at  General  Sebastiani's 
with  an  ample  pension,  and  thenceforward 
resided  at  Berlin.  On  the  road  home  they 
paid  a  short  visit  (the  third)  to  Goethe,  at 
Weimar.  Felix  played  the  B  minor  pianoforte 
quartet  (op.  3),  and  delighted  the  poet  by 
dedicating  it  to  him.'  It  is  a  marvellous  work 
for  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  an  enormous  advance 
on  either  of  its  two  predecessors  ;  but  probably 
no  one — not  even  the  comjKJser — suspected  that 
the  Scherzo  (in  F  sharp  minor,  3-8)  was  to  be 
the  first  of  a  *  family  of  scherzi  which,  if  he  had 
produced  nothing  else,  would  stamp  him  as  an 
inventor  in  the  most  emphatic  signification  of 
the  word.'  It  must  be  admitted  that  Goethe 
made  him  a  very  poor  return  for  his  charming 
music.  Anything  more  stiff  and  ungraceful 
than  the  verses  which  he  wrote  for  him,  and 
which  are  given  in  Ooethe  and  Mendelssohn^  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find,  unless  it  be  another 
stanza,  also  addressed  to  Felix,  and  printed  in 
vol.  L  p.  477  of  the  poet's  works  (Stuttgart, 
i860) :— 


W«nn  dM  T»l«nt  rentModig  wal- 

tot. 
Wirkaama  Tngmd  nie  renlUt. 
War  Manarhau  grllndlidi  koont' 

arfraan. 
Dat  darf  aich  vor  dar  Zait  nlcht 

'icbean ; 
Und  mOebtct   ihr   ihm   Beifall 

fsban. 
So  geM  ibn  qds.  dia  wlr  Oin 

friach  balaben. 


If  Talant  ralfoa  viih  Wiadom 

graat. 
Virtae  la  narer  oat  of  datCL 
Ha  vbo  can  glra  lu  plaaaore  tma 
Naad  navar  fear  what  tima  can 

do; 
A  nd  wUl  70a  Talant  yoar  approrml 

glra? 
Than  g{T«  It  ua  who  maka  har 

navly  Itva. 


They  were  at  home  before  the  end  of  May.  The 
fiery  Capriccio  in  F  sharp  minor  for  pf.  (after- 
wards published  as  op.  5),  so  full  of  the  spirit 
of  Bach,  is  dated  July  23  of  this  year,  and  the 
score  of  'Camacho's  Wedding* — an  opera  in  two 
acts  by  Klingemann,  founded  on  an  episode  in 
*Don  Quixote'— is  dated  August  10.  The 
Capriccio  was  a  great  favourite  with  him,  and 
he  called  it  uns  ahsurdiU. 

The  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  family  w|s  be- 
ginning to  outgrow  the  accommodation  afforded 
by  the  grandmother's  roof,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  of  1826  they  removed  from  No.  7 
Neue  Promenade  to  a  large  house  and  grounds 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  noble 
family  of  Reck,  namely  to  No.  3  of  the  Leipziger 
Strasse,  the  address  so  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  Felix's  subsequent  letters.  If  we  were 
writing  the  life  of  an  ancient  prophet  or  poet, 
we  should  take  the  name  of  the  *  Leipzig  Road  ' 
as  a  prediction  of  his  ultimate  establishment  in 
that  town  ;  but  no  token  of  such  an  event  was 
visible  at  the  time.     The  new  residence  lay  in 

1  •  An  Dickigkalt  allaa  Qbartrlflt.' 
9  For  tha  datalla  aetO.^M.  p.  SO. 


a  part  of  Berlin  which  was  then  very  remote, 
close  to  the  Potsdam  Gate,  on  the  edge  of  the 
old  Thiergarten,  or  deer  park,  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  so  far  firom  all  the  accustomed  haants 
of  their  friends,  that  at  first  the  laments  were 
loud.  The  house  was  of  a  dignified,  old- 
fashioned  kind,  with  spacious  and  lofty  rooms  ; 
behind  it  a  large  court  with  offices,  and  behind 
that  again  a  4)eautiful  stretch  of  ground,  half 
park,  half  garden,  with  noble  trees,  lilacs,  and 
other  flowering  shrubs,  turf,  alleys,  walks, 
banks,  summer-houses,  and  seats — the  whole 
running  far  back,  covering  about  ten  acres,  and 
being  virtually  in  the  country.  Its  advantsges 
for  music  were  great.  The  house  itself  contained 
a  room  precisely  fitted  for  large  music  parties 
or  private  theatricals ;  and  at  the  back  of  the 
court,  and  dividing  it  from  the  garden,  there 
was  a  separate  building  called  the  *  Gartenhaus,' 
the  middle  of  which  formed  a  hall  capable  of 
containing  several  hundred  persons,  with  glass 
doors  opening  right  on  to  the  lawns  and  alleys 
— in  short,  a  perfect  place  for  the  Sunday  music.  ^ 
Though  not  without  its  drawbacks  in  winter 
— reminding  one  of  Hensel's  almost  pathetic 
description  of  the  normal  condition  of  too  many 
an  English  house — it  was  an  ides!  summer 
home,  and  *  3,  Leipziger  Strasse '  is  in  Mendels- 
sohn's mouth  a  personality,  to  which  he  always 
turned  with  longing,  and  which  he  loved  as 
much  as  he  hated  the  rest  of  Berlin.  It  was 
identified  with  the  Mendelssohn -Bartholdys 
till  his  death,  after  which  it  was  sold  to  the 
state  ;  and  the  Herrenhaus,  or  House  of  Lords 
of  the  German  government,  now  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  former  court  and  Gartenhaus.^ 

Devrient  takes  the  completion  of  *  Camacho ' 
and  the  leaving  the  grandmother's  house  ass 
the  last  acts  of  Felix's  musical  minority ;  and 
he  is  hardly  wrong,  for  the  next  composition 
was  a  wonderful  leap  into  maturity.*  It  was 
no  other  than  the  Octet  for  strings  (afterwards 
published  as  op.  20),  which  he  finished  towards 
the  end  of  October  1825,  and  dedicated  to 
Eduard  Ritz  as  a  birthday  gifL  It  is  the  first 
of  his  works  which  can  be  said  to  have  fully 
maintained  its  ground  on  its  own  merits,  and 
is  a  truly  astonishing  composition  for  a  boy 
half-way  through  his  seventeenth  year.  There 
is  a  radiance,  a  freedom,  and  an  individuality 
in  the  style  which  are  far  ahead  of  the  18th 
Symphony,  or  any  other  of  the  previous  instru- 
mental works,  and  it  is  steeped  throughout  in 
that  inexpressible  captivating  charm  which  is 
so  remarkable  in  all  Mendelssohn's  best  com- 
positions. The  Scherzo  especially  (G  minor, 
2-4)  is  a  movement  of  extraordinary  lightness 
and  grace,  and  the  Finale,  besides  being  a 
masterly  piece  of  counterpoint  (it  is  a  fugue), 

a  F.Jf.  1. 142. 

*  Tha  larga  yaw-traa  whleh  atood  oloaa  outalde  tha  Oartenhaua 
and  waa  andangarad  by  tha  axtenalon  of  the  naw  bnilding,  w»a 
praaerrad  by  tha  apadal  order  of  tha  Bmparor.  and  althongh  trans- 
planted to  another  part  ot  tha  garden,  ia  atlU  Tlgorona,  and  mm 
gloomy  aa  a  yew  ahovld  be.  s  Dn.  p.  U. 
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containa  in  the  introduction  of  the  subject  of 
the  scherzo  a  very  early  instance  of  *  transforma- 
tion of  themes.'  Felix  had  confided  to  Fanny ^ 
that  his  motto  for  the  scheno  was  the  following 
stanza  in  the  Intermezzo  of  '  Faust ' : — 

Onh^aUt,—^pUuliutmo) 
WoUccDsng  and  N«bdflor  '  noatlng  dond  mihI  tnJlbig  anlit 

ErhttlloD  deh  too  oben :  >    Brlght'nJng  o'«r  m  hover ; 

Loft   im  Laub,  nnd  Wind  ImiAin  rtir  tti«  brak*.  the  rnahei 
Btdir.  ahake— 

Und  Allea  lat  santoben.  I    And  all  their  pomp  ia  orer. 

and  never  was  a  motto  more  perfectly  carried 
out  in  execution.  The  whole  of  the  last  part, 
so  light  and  airy — and  the  end,  in  particular, 
where  the  fiddles  run  softly  up  to  the  high  G, 
accompanied  only  with  staccato  choixls — ^is  a 
perfect  illustration  of  '  Alles  ist  zerstoben. '  He 
afterwards  instrumented  it  for  full  orchestra, 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  if  it  is  improved  by  the 
process.*  The  so-called  Trumpet  Overture,  in 
C  (op.  101),  was  almost  certainly  composed 
this  autumn,  and  was  first  heard  at  a  concert 
given  by  Maurer,  in  Berlin,  on  Nov.  2,  at 
which  Felix  played  the  pianoforte  part  of 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia.^  This  overture 
was  a  special  favourite  of  Abraham  Mendels- 
sohn's, who  said  that  he  should  like  to  hear  it 
while  he  died.  It  long  remained  in  MS.  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philhamonic  Society,  and  was 
not  published  until  many  years  after  the  death 
of  the  composer.  1826  opens  with  the  string 
quintet  in  A  (op.  18),^  which,  if  not  perhaps  so 
great  as  the  octet,  is  certainly  on  the  same  side 
of  the  line,  and  the  scherzo  of  which,  in  fugue- 
form,  is  a  worthy  companion  to  its  predecessors. 
The  pianoforte  sonata  in  E  (op.  6)  is  of  this 
year  (March  22,  1826).  So  is  an  interesting- 
looking  Andante  and  Allegro  (June  27),  written 
for  the  wind-band  of  a  Beer-garden  which  he 
used  to  pass  on  his  way  to  bathe  ;  the  MS.  is 
safe  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Paul  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy's  widow  at  Berlin. 

But  all  these  were  surpassed  by  the  Overture 
to  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  which  was 
composed  during  the  peculiarly  fine  summer  of 
1826,  under  the  charming  conditions  of  life  in 
the  new  garden,^  and  the  score  of  which  is  signed 
'Berlin,  August  6,  1826.'  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  immediate^^ult  of  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  Shakespeare,  through  the  medium  of 
Schlegel  and  Tieck's  version,  which  he  and  his 
sisters  read  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Marx 
claims  to  have  been  much  consulted  during  its 
progress,  and  even  to  have  suggested  essential 
modifications.®  Fanny  also  no  doubt  was  in 
this,  as  in  other  instances,  her  brother's  con- 

»  r.M.  I.  164. 

s  Ma  in  the  poaaeaalon  of  the  Philbarmonic  Society  (London). 

3  A.M.g.  18SC  p.  8SS.  The  autograph  waa  once  in  poueaaion  of 
Mr.  Sdileinita.  From  him  it  want  into  the  omniTorona  maw  of 
Jullua  Rietz :  it  ia  now  in  the  Ttoytd  library  at  Berlin.  The  MS. 
in  our  Philfaannooie  libnary  ia  a  copy  with  eorreetiona  made  by 
Menddaaohn. 

«  Zdter'a  letter  to  Goethe  of  June  6. 1828.  Thia  Ma.  too^  aeema 
to  hare  diaappaared. 

s  The  flrat  letter  that  I  hare  found  dated  from  the  Lelpalgvr 
Straaae,  'am  7  July  1896,  Im  Garten,'  aaya.  'toKlay  or  t<^moRow  I 
•hall  begin  to  draam  the  Midauramer  night'a  dream.* 

*  Dev.  p.  38.    Marx.  Errin.  it  SSI -233. 


fidante,  but  the  result  must  have  exceeded  even 
the  fondest  wishes  of  those  who  knew  him 
best.  It  is  asserted  by  one  who  has  the  best 
right  to  judge,  and  is  not  prone  to  exaggera- 
tion,^ *  that  no  one  piece  of  music  contains  so 
many  points  of  harmony  and  orchestration  that 
had  never  been  written  before  as  does  this,  and 
they  have  none  of  them  the  air  of  experiment, 
but  seem  all  to  have  been  written  with  certainty 
of  their  success.'  In  this  wonderful  overture, 
as  in  the  Octet  and  Quintet,  the  airy  fairy 
lightness,  and  the  peculiar  youthful  grace,  are 
not  less  remarkable  than  the  strength  of  con- 
struction and  solidity  of  workmanship  which 
underlie  and  support  them.  Not  the  least 
singular  thing  about  it  is  the  exact  manner  in 
which  it  is  found  to  fit  into  the  music  for  the 
whole  play  when  that  music  was  composed 
seventeen  years  later.  The  motives  of  the  over- 
ture all  turn  out  to  have  their  native  places  in 
the  drama.^  After  many  a  performance  as  a 
duet  on  the  piano,  the  overture  was  played  by 
an  orchestra  in  the  Mendelssohns'  garden-house, 
to  a  crowded  audience,  and  its  first  production 
in  public  seems  to  have  been  at  Stettin,  in  Feb. 
1827,  whither  Felix  went  in  very  severe  weather 
to  conduct  it.^  With  the  composition  of  this 
work  he  may  be  said  to  have  taken  his  final 
musical  degree,  and  his  lessons  with  Zelter  were 
discontinued. 

'  Gamacho '  had  been  submitted  to  Spontini 
as  General-Music- Director  in  the  preceding  year 
by  Felix  himself.  Spontini  was  tlien,  by  an 
odd  freak  of  fortune,  living  in  a  house  which 
had  for  some  time  been  occupied  by  the  Mendels- 
sohns in  the  early  part  of  their  residence  in 
Berlin,  viz.  28,  Markgrafen  Strasse,  opposite  the 
Catholic  church.  Taking  the  young  composer 
by  the  arm,  Spontini  led  him  to  the  window, 
and  pointing  to  the  dome  across  the  street,  said, 
*  Mon  ami,  il  vous  faut  des  id^es  grandes  comme 
cette  coupole.'  *<*  This  from  a  man  of  fifty-two, 
in  the  highest  position,  to  a  boy  of  seventeen, 
could  haHly  have  been  meant  for  anything  but 
kindly,  though  pompous,  advice.  But  it  was 
not  so  taken.  The  Mendelssohns  and  Spontini 
were  not  only  of  radically  different  natures,  but 
they  belonged  to  opposite  parties  in  music,  and 
there  wns  considerable  friction  in  their  inter- 
course. At  length,  early  in  1827,  after  various 
obstructions  on  Spontini's  part,  '  Gamacho '  was 
given  out  for  rehearsal  and  study,  and  on  April 
29  was  produced.  The  house — not  the  Opera- 
house,  but  the  smaller  theatre — was  crowded  with 
friends,  and  the  applause  vehement ;  at  the  end 
the  composer  was  loudly  called  for,  but  he  had 
left  the  theatre,  and  Devrient  had  to  appear  in 
his  stead.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Blum,  the 
tenor,  the  second  performance  was  postponedi 

'  G.  A.  Macfarran,  Fhilharmonie  programme-book,  April  30, 1877. 

(*  Auguat  Reiaaraann's  FVix  afrndtlmAn-Barthoidv,  1807,  p.  Oi. 

0  P.M.  i.  104.  Fellx'a  Ma  letter  from  Stettin.  Feb.  17, 1827,  la  th« 
flrat  In  which  hla  father  Xm  addreaaed  aa  '  Herr  Stadttath.' 

>«  '  My  friend,  your  ideaa  moat  be  giand— grand  aa  that  dome.' 
Marx,  Xrrin.  I.  S47. 
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and  the  piece  was  never  again  brought  forward. 
Partly  from  the  many  curioiu  obstructions  which 
arose  in  the  course  of  the  rehearsals,  and  the 
personal  criticisms  which  followed  it,  partly 
perhaps  from  a  just  feeling  that  the  libretto  was 
poor  and  his  music  somewhat  exaggerated,  but 
mainly  no  doubt  from  the  fact  that  during  two 
such  progressive  years  as  had  passed  since  he 
wrote  the  piece  he  had  outgrown  his  work,^ 
Felix  seems  to  have  so  far  lost  interest  in  it  as 
not  to  press  for  another  performance.  The  music 
was  published  complete  in  pianoforte  score  by 
Laue,  of  Berlin,  in  1828. 

A  nature  so  keenly  sensitive  as  his  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  pass  with  impunity  through 
such  worries  as  attended  the  production  of  the 
opera.  He  was  so  sincere  and  honest  that  the 
sneers  of  the  press  irritated  him  unduly.  A 
year  before  (in  1826)  he  had  vented  his  feelings 
in  some  lines  which  will  be  new  to  most 
readers : — 


Scbrelbt  der  KomponMe  emat, 

SchUitert  w  not  ehi ; 
Sehrelbt  der  Komponiato  froh, 

1st  «r  in  gemeln ; 

Scbrelbt  der  Komponlste  lAng, 
lit  ea  sum  Erbarinan  ; 

Scbretbt  eln  Koinponlate  knri, 
Kann  man  nlchl  erwarmen. 

Behreibt  ein  Komponiat*  Uat, 
lat'e  ein  aLrmer  Tropf ; 

Scbrelbt  dn  Komponlat*  tlef 
Bappalt'a  ihm  Im  Kopf. 

Bebrelb'  er  also  wle  er  will. 

Kelnem  ateht  ea  an. 
Daram  achrelb'  eln  Komponist 

Wla  er  will  nnd  kaan.r 


If  tbe  arUat  grarely  wrltea. 
To  Bleep  it  win  beguile. 

If  tbe  artlat  gaily  wrltea. 
It  la  a  rulgar  atyle. 

If  tbe  artlat  wrltea  at  length. 

How  aad  hla  hearera'  lot ! 
If  the  artlat  briefly  writea. 

Ko  man  will  oare  one  Jot. 

If  an  artlat  alroply  wrltea. 

A  fool  he'a  aaid  to  be. 
If  an  artlat  deeply  writea. 

He  'a  maa ;  'tla  plain  to  aee. 

In  whataoerer  way  he  wrltea 
He  oan't  pleaae  erery  man  ; 

Therefore  let  an  artlat  write 
How  he  Ukea  and  can. 


But  on  the  present  occasion  the  annoyance  was 
too  deep  to  be  thrown  off  by  a  joke.  It  did  in 
fact  for  a  time  seriously  affect  his  health  and 
spirits,  and  probably  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  dislike  of  the  officialism  and  pretension, 
the  artists  and  institutions,  the  very  soil  and 
situation  of  Berlin,  which  so  curiously  pervades 
his  letters  whenever  he  touches  on  that  city.^ 
His  depression  was  increased  by  the  death  of  an 
old  friend,  named  Hanstein,  who  was  carried  off 
this  spring,  and  beside  whose  deathbed  Felix 
composed  the  well-known  Fugue  in  £  minor  for 
pianoforte  (op.  85,  No.  1).  The  chorale  in  the 
major,  which  forms  the  climax  of  the  fugue,  is 
intended,  as  we  are  told  on  good  authority,  to 
express  his  friend's  release.^  But  Felix  was  too 
young  and  healthy,  and  his  nature  too  eager, 
to  allow  him  to  remain  in  despondency.  A 
sonata  in  B  flat  for  pf.  (afterwards  published 
as  op.  106)  is  dated  May  31,  1827  ;  and  on 
Wliitsunday,  June  8,  we  find  him  at  Sakrow, 
near  Potsdam,  the  property  of  his  friend  Magnus, 
composing  the  charming  Lied,  '  1st  es  wahr  ? ' 
which  within  a  few  months  he  employed  to 

t  '  For  Ood'a  aaka,  do  not  let  my  old  ain  of  Camacho'a  Wedding  be 
stirred  op  again!'  (Letter  to  Wm.  Bartholomew.  July  17,  1843. 
Potto,  817.)  In  the  aame  manner  in  1835  he  protaata  to  Mra.  Voigt 
agninat  the  performance  of  bia  C  minor  Symphony— at  least  wlthont 
the  explanation  that  it  was  written  by  a  bOT  of  barely  fifteen. 
iAeht  BH^e,  eon  mi*  M^mMtiokn-BaHhotdp.  Laipsig.  1871.  p.  20.) 

s  Written  for  his  mother'a  Urtbday.  March  15. 18SIIL  Sea  Ueber 
land  und  Meer.  1873.  No.  38.  p.  703. 

«  Bee  the  two  lettara  to  Verkenioa.  Augaat  14  and  83. 1841 ;  alao 
one  to  Miller.  If  arch  29.  1843  (//.  p.  207),  and  far  more  strongly  In 
many  an  nnpubllabed  letter.  *  aeh.  p.  318a. 


advantage  in  his  string  quartet  in  A  minor 
(op.  13).  Meantime— on  May  2,  1826— he 
had  entered  the  university  of  Berlin,  where  his 
tutor  Heyse  was  now  a  professor.  For  his 
matriculation  essay  he  sent  in  a  translation  in 
verse  of  the  Andria  of  Terence,  which  primarily 
served  as  a  birthday  present  to  his  mother 
(March  1 5).^  This  translation  was  published  in 
a  volume,  with  a  preface  and  essay,  and  a 
version  of  the  ninth  Satire  of  Horace,  by  Heyse.* 
Mendelssohn's  translation  has  been  examined 
by  an  eminent  English  scholar,  who  reports 
that  as  a  version  it  is  precise  and  faithful, 
exceedingly  literal,  and  corresponding  closely 
with  the  original  both  in  rhythm  and  metre, 
while  its  language,  as  far  as  an  Englishman 
may  judge  of  German,  is  quite  worthy  of  repre- 
senting the  limpid  lAtin  of  Terence.  Professor 
Munro  also  points  out  that  as  this  was  the  first 
attempt  in  Germany  to  render  Terence  in  his 
own  metres,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  set 
the  example  to  the  scholars  who  have  since  that 
date,  as  a  rule,  translated  Plautus  and  Terence 
and  other  kindred  Greek  and  Latin  classics  in 
the  original  metres.  It  was  by  no  means  his 
first  attempt  at  verse  ;  for  a  long  mock-heroic 
of  the  year  1820  has  been  preserved,  called  the 
*  Paphleis,'  in  three  cantos,  occupied  with  the 
adventures  of  his  brother  Paul  (Paphlos),  full 
of  slang  and  humour,  and  in  hexameters. 

Whether  Felix  went  through  the  regular 
university  course  or  not,  does  not  appear,  but 
no  doubt  the  proceeding  was  a  systematic 
one,  and  he  certainly  attended  several  classes, 
amongst  them  those  of  Hegel,  ^  and  took  especial 
pleasure  in  the  lectures  of  the  great  Carl  Ritter 
on  geography.  Of  his  notes  of  these,  two  folio 
volumes,  closely  written  in  a  hand  like  copper- 
plate and  dated  1827  and  1828,  still  exist. 
Italian  he  was  probably  familiar  with  before 
be  went  to  Italy  ;  and  in  later  years  he  knew  it 
so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to  translate  into 
German  verse  the  very  crabbed  sonnets  of  Dante, 
Boccaccio,  Cecco  Angiolieri,  and  Cino,  for  his 
uncle  Joseph  in  1840.^  Landscape  drawing,  in 
which  he  was  ultimately  to  excel  so  greatly,  he 
had  already  worked  at  for  several  years.  For 
mathematics  he  had  neithqr  taste  nor  capacity, 
and  Schubring  pathetically  describes  the  im- 
possibility of  making  him  comprehend  how  the 
pole-star  could  be  a  guide  in  travelling. 

The  change  into  the  new  house  was  a  great 
event  in  the  family  life.  Felix  began  gymnastics, 
and  became  a  very  great  proficient  in  them.  He 
also  learned  to  ride,  and  to  swim,  and  with  him 
learning  a  thing  meant  practising  it   to   the 

>  5cA.  p.  3024. 

"  'Oaa  Mttdchen  ron  Androe.  eine  KomOdie  dea  Terentiaa,  la  den 
Veramaaaen  dee  Originala  ilberaeUt  ron  F*—.  Hit  Elnleltunc  und 
Anmerkungen  hcranagegeben  von  K.  W.  L.  Heyae.  AngehKnit  iat 
die  9te  Satire  dea  Horatlua.  Oberaetct  von  dem  Henoageber.  Berlin. 
1828.  Bel  Ferdinand  Dttmmler.'  The  preface  la  dated  '  Berlin,  ink 
Juli.  1886.' 

7  One  eourae  of  theae  waa  nn  Mnaic.    Zelter,  in  (7.  4  Jf .  p.  64. 

*  They  are  given  in  their  place  in  the  later  edltlona  of  the  Germain 
reraion  of  the  Letter*. 
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utmosti  and  getting  all  the  enjoyment  and 
advantage  that  could  be  extracted  from  it.  He 
was  a  great  dancer,  now  and  for  many  years 
after.  Billiards  he  played  brilliantly.  Skating 
was  the  one  outdoor  exercise  which  he  did  not 
succeed  in — he  could  not  stand  the  cold.  The 
garden  was  a  vast  attraction  to  their  friends, 
and  Bocda  (a  kind  of  bowls)  was  the  favourite 
game  under  the  old  chestnut-trees  which  over- 
shadowed the  central  alloy.  The  lai^e  rooms 
also  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  music  and  to 
the  mixed  society  which  now  flocked  to  the 
house  more  than  ever.  We  hear  of  Rahei  and 
Yarnhagen,  Bettina,  Heine,  Holtei,  Lindblad, 
Steffens,  Gans,  Marx,  Kugler,  Droysen ;  of 
Humboldt,  W.  Miiller,*  Hegel  (for  whom  alone 
a  card-table  was  provided),  and  other  intellectual 
and  artistic  persons,  famous,  or  to  be  famous 
afterwards.  Young  people,  too,  there  were  in 
troops ;  the  life  was  free,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  delightful,  wholesome,  and  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able time.  Among  the  features  of  the  garden 
life  was  a  newspaper,  which  in  summer  was 
called  Gfarte?i-2«i^M7igF(* The  Garden  Times');  in 
winter  Thee-  und  SchfieezeUung  (*Tea  and  Snow 
Times ').  It  appears  to  have  been  edited  by  Felix 
and  Marx,  but  all  comers  were  free  to  contribute, 
for  which  purpose  pens,  ink,  and  paper  lay  in 
one  of  the  summer-houses.  Nor  was  it  confined 
to  the  younger  part  of  the  society,  but  grave 
personages,  like  Humboldt  and  Zelter  even,  did 
not  disdain  to  add  their  morsel  of  fun  or  satire. 
In  all  this  brilliant  interchange  of  art,  science, 
and  literature,  Felix,  even  at  this  early  date, 
was  the  prominent  figure.  It  was  now  as  it 
was  all  through  his  life.  When  he  entered  the 
room  every  one  was  anxious  to  speak  to  him. 
Women  of  double  his  age  made  love  to  him, 
and  men,  years  afterwards,  recollected  the  even- 
ings they  had  spent  with  him,  and  treasured 
every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips.*  One  who 
knew  him  well  at  this  time,  but  afterwards  broke 
with  him,  speaks  of  the  separation  as  *a  draught 
of  wormwood,  the  bitter  taste  of  which  remained 
for  years.*  8 

The  latter  half  of  August  and  the  whole  of 
September  (1827)  were  passed  in  a  tour  with 
Magnus  and  Heydemann^  through  the  Harz 
mountains  to  Baden-Baden  (where  his  amusing 
adventures  must  be  read  in  his  letters  in  F.M.\ 
and  thence  by  Heidelberg,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Thibaut  ^  and  his  old  Italian 
music,  to  Frankfort.  At  Frankfort  he  saw 
Schelble  and  Hiller,  and  delighted  them  with 
his  new  A  minor  string  quartet  (op.  13) — ^not 
then  fully  written  down  ;  and  also  with  the 


1  Father  of  Max  MQller,  and   anihor 
Mttllerln.' 
*  For  Instaooes  of  thto  sm  Dorn. 
3  Marz.  Srrin.  II.  138. 


of  Schubert'a  'SchOne 


4  Louis  Hajrdamann  wm  a  rurj  eocentric  ] 


He 


:  person. 
many  MS8.  of   XendelMobn't— amongit   othen  the  pianoforte 
•onata  in  E  (op.  7)  and  the  Tloloneello  Titriationa  (op.  17).    Theee— 
ten  in  nmnber.  dating  from  1824  to  1899— are  now  (1906)  all  in  the 
poescwion  of  Dr.  Paul  Xendelaaohn-Bartholdy'e  widow  at  Berlin. 
«  P.M.  1.  164-166. 


'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  overture,  which 
although  a  year  old  was  still  new  to  the  world. 

The  annoyance  about  'Gamacho'  had  vanished 
with  the  tour,  and  Felix  could  now  treat  the 
story  as  a  joke,  and  take  off  the  principal  persons 
concerned.  The  A  minor  quartet  (op.  13)  was 
completed  directly  after  his  return  home,  and 
is  dated  *  Berlin,  Oct.  26,  1827.'  Of  further 
compositions  this  year  we  know  only  of  the 
beautiful  fugue  in  £  flat  for  strings  (on  his 
favourite  old  ecclesiastical  subject),  which  after 
his  death  was  published  as  the  last  movement 
of  op.  81.  It  is  dated  '  Berlin,  Nov.  1,  1827.' 
Also  a  *  Tu  es  Petrus  '  for  choir  and  orchestra, 
written  for  Fanny's  birthday  (Nov.  14),  an(i 
published  as  op.  111.  A  very  comic  *  Kinder- 
symphonie'  for  the  Christmas  home  party, 
scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  Haydn's,  and 
a  motet  for  four  voices  and  small  orchestra  on 
the  chorale  *  Christe  du  Lamm  Gottes,'  are 
named  by  Fanny  in  a  letter.®  Soon  after  this 
their  circle  sustained  a  loss  in  the  departure  of 
Klingemann,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
genial  of  the  set,  to  London  as  Secretary  to  the 
Hanoverian  Legation. 

During  the  winter  of  1827  Felix — incited 
thereto  by  a  complaint  of  Schubring's,  that 
Bach  always  seemed  to  him  like  an  arith- 
metical exercise — formed  a  select  choir  of  sixteen 
voices,  who  met  at  his  house  on  Saturday  even- 
ings, and  at  once  began  to  practise  the  Matthew 
Passion. 7  This  was  the  seed  which  blossomed 
in  the  public  performance  of  that  great  work  a 
year  later,  and  that  again  in  the  formation  of 
the  Bachgesellschaft,  and  the  publication  of  the 
B  minor  Mass  and  all  the  Church  Cantatas  and 
other  works  which  have  proved  such  mines  of 
wealth.  Long  and  complicated  as  the  Passion 
is,  he  must  have  known  it  by  heart  even  at  that 
early  date  ;  for  among  other  anecdotes  proving 
as  much,  Schubring,  who  may  be  implicitly 
believed,  relates  that  one  evening  after  accom- 
panying one  of  the  choruses  at  the  piano 
without  book,  he  said,  *at  the  twenty-third 
bar  the  sopranos  have  C  and  not  C  sharp ' ! 

March,  1828,  was  occupied  by  the  composition 
of  a  long  lyric  poem  (lyrische  Dichtung)  to  words 
by  Levezow,  for  the  Tercentenary  Festival  of 
Albert  Dlirer,  at  the  Singakademie  at  Berlin, 
on  April  18.^  It  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  Akademie  der  bildenden  Eiinste  und  dem 
Kiinstlervereine,  and  is  written  for  solo  voices, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  and  contains  fifteen 
numbers.  The  'Trumpet  Overture'  preceded 
it  in  performance.  Felix  was  not  in  love  with  his 
task,  but  as  the  work  grew  into  shape  and  the 
rehearsals  progressed,  he  became  reconciled  to  it ; 
the  performance  was  good,  and  Fanny's  sisterly 
verdict  is  that  *  she  never  remembers  to  have 
spent  a  pleasanter  hour.'  ®  The  work  remains 
in  MS.  at  the   Singakademie  and  the  Royal 


«  P.M.  1. 180. 181. 
»  A.M.*.  1828.  p.  364. 


7  Rek.  p.  318«. 
»  F.M.  1.  189. 
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Library  at  Berlin,  and  has  probably  the  ianlts  of 
almost  all  such  compositions.  Even  Beethoyen 
failed  when  he  had  to  write  to  order.  Fate, 
however,  had  a  second  task  of  the  same  kind  in 
store  for  Felix,  with  some  curious  variations. 
This  time  the  cantata  was  for  a  meeting  (or,  as 
we  should  now  call  it,  a  *  congress ')  of  physicians 
and  investigators  of  natural  science,  to  whom  a 
festival  was  given  by  A.  von  Humboldt  as  pre- 
sident Bellstab  wrote  the  words,  and  Felix 
was  invited  to  compose  the  music.  It  contains 
seven  numbers  for  solo  and  chorus.  Owing  to 
a  whim  of  Humboldt's  the  chorus  was  confined 
to  men's  voices,  and  the  orchestra  to  clarinets, 
horns,  trumpets  violoncellos,  and  basses.  The 
thing  came  ofif  in  September  ;  but  no  ladies — 
not  even  Fanny — were  admitted,  no  report  is 
given  in  the  musical  paper ;  and  as  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  the  KS.  Catalogue  the  autograph 
has  probably  vanished.  Chopin  was  present 
at  the  sitting  of  the  congress,  and  saw  Mendels- 
sohn with  Spontini  and  Zelter ;  but  his 
modesty  kept  him  from  introducing  himself, 
and  their  acquaintance  was  put  off  to  a  later 
date.  I 

Felix  had,  however,  during  the  summer  been 
occupied  in  a  more  congenial  task  than  such 
pUcea  d! occasion  as  these,  viz.  in  the  composition 
of  the  Overture  to  Goethe's  'Calm  sea  and 
prosperous  voyage,'  on  which  we  find  him  em- 
ployed in  June  (1828).  Fanny  gives  us  the  in- 
teresting information  that  he  especially  avoided 
the  form  of  an  Overture  with  Introduction,  and 
wished  his  work  to  stand  as  two  companion 
pictures. '  She  mentions  also  his  having  written 
pianoforte  pieces  at  this  time,  including  some 
*Lieder  ohne  Worte'  (a  title  not  destined  to 
come  before  the  world  for  some  years)  and  a 
great  Antiphona  and  Responsorinm  for  four 
choirs,  'Hora  est,'  etc.,  which  still  remains 
in  MS. 

For  Christmas  he  wrote  a  second  Kinder- 
symphonie,  which  delighted  every  one  so  much 
that  it  had  to  be  repeated  on  the  spot^  He 
also  re-soored  Handel's  'Acis  and  Galatea,'  and 
the  '  Dettingon  Te  Deum,'  at  Zelter's  desire,  for 
the  use  of  the  Singakademie.^  They  have 
since  been  published,  but  are  not  satisfactory 
specimens  of  such  work.  He  also  wrote  the 
Variations  in  D  for  pf.  and  violoncello  (op.  17), 
dated  'Jan.  80,  1829,'  and  dedicated  to  his 
brother  Paul,  who  was  more  than  a  fair  violon- 
cello player.  The  *Calm  sea  and  prosperous 
voyage'  was  finished,  or  finished  as  nearly  as 
any  score  of  Mendelssohn's  can  be  said  to  have 
been  finished,  before  it  was  publicly  per- 
formed and  had  received  those  innumerable 
corrections  and  alterations  and  afterthoughts, 
which  he  always  gave  his  works,  and  which  in 
some  instances  caused  the  delay  of  their  appear- 
ance for  years — which  in  fact  prevented  the 

1  KannwdLi'B  tAf*  tf  Chopiti,  ohApi  It.  s  F.it.  i.  194. 

3  IHd,  p.  in.  «  Ibid.,  eompiirad  vith  D^mimU.  p.  181. 


appearance  of  the  Italian  Symphony  till  his 
removal  made  any  further  revision  impossible. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  basis  of  the 
work  was  furnished  by  the  visit  to  Dobberan. 
A  MS.  letter  from  that  place  to  Fanny  (July 
27,  1824)  gives  her  an  account  of  the  sea  in 
the  two  conditions  in  which  it  is  depicted  in 
the  overture.* 

Felix's  little  choir  had  steadily  continued 
their  practice  of  the  Passion,  and  the  better 
they  knew  the  mighty  work  the  more  urgent 
became  their  desire  for  a  public  performance 
by  the  Singakademie  (300  to  400  voices)  under 
Felix's  own  care.  Apart  from  the  difficulties 
of  the  music,  with  its  double  choruses  and 
double  orchestra,  two  main  obstacles  appeared 
to  lie  in  the  way — the  opposition  of  Zelter  as 
head  of  the  Akademie,  and  the  apathy  of  the 
public.  Felix,  for  one,  '  utterly  disbelieved '  in 
the  possibility  of  overcoming  either,*  and  with 
him  were  his  parents  and  Marx,  whose  in- 
fluence in  the  house  was  great.  Against  him,  in 
this  opinion,  were  Devrient,  Schubring,  Bauer, 
and  one  or  two  other  enthusiasts.  At  length 
Devrient  and  Felix  determined  to  go  and  beard 
Zelter  in  his  den.  They  encountered  a  few  rough 
words,  but  their  enthusiasm  gained  the  day. 
Zelter  yielded,  and  allowed  Felix  to  conduct  the 
rehearsals  of  the  Singakademie.^  The  principal 
solo  singers  of  the  C^ra  at  once  gave  in  their 
adhesion ;  the  rehearsals  began ;  Felix's  tact, 
skill,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  music 
carried  everything  before  them,  and  the  public 
flocked  to  the  rehearsals.  On  Wednesday, 
March  11,  1829,  the  first  performance  of  the 
Passion  took  place  since  the  death  of  Bach  ; 
every  ticket  was  taken,  and  a  thousand  people 
were  turned  awayfrom  the  doors.  Thus  in  Felix's 
own  words  (for  once  and  once  only  alluding  to 
his  descent)  4t  was  an  actor  and  a  Jew  who 
restored  thisgreat  Christian  work  to  the  people.  '^ 
There  was  a  second  performance  under  Felix  on 
Bach's  birthday,  March  21.  It  is  probable  that 
these  successes  did  not  add  to  Felix's  popularity 
with  the  musicians  of  Berlin.  Whether  it  was 
his  age,  his  manner,  his  birth,  the  position  held 
by  his  family,  or  whatever  else,  certain  it  is  that 
he  was  at  this  time  in  some  way  under  a  cloud. 
He  had  so  far  quarrelled  with  the  Royal  Orchestra 
that  they  refused  to  be  conducted  by  him,  and 
concerts  at  which  his  works  were  given  were 
badly  attended.^ 

Paganini  made  his  first  appearance  in  Berlin 
this  month  (March),  gave  four  concerts,  and 
bewitched  the  Berliners  as  he  did  every  one 
else.^<>  He  very  soon  found  his  way  to  the 
Leipziger  Strasse.^^  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  he  heard  the  Passion,  and   if,   like 

*  'SometlmcB  it  llw  m  smooUi  aa  m  mirror,  wltboat  «»t«i, 
broakan.  or  noiaa  .  .  .  aoinetimca  it  ia  ao  vild  and  f  mloaa  that  Z 
dare  not  go  in.' 

a  />«v.  p.46. 

7  Th«y  bafBin  aboat  tha  and  of  Janoary  lUB-    ^-M.  i.  XM. 

>;)«*.  p.  irr.      •  8c«  bU  lett«r  te  I^npold  G»ns.  io  0.  «  M.  p.  186. 

i«  A.M.Z.  18S9.  p^  SS6.         "  Uara.  Errin.  it.  7S. 
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Bosdni,  some  yean  later,  he  professed  himself 
a  conyeort  to  Bach. 

Whistling's  Mandbuch  shows  that  by  the  end 
of  this  year  (1829)  Felix  had  published  his  three 
pf.  quartets ;  the  Sonata  for  pf.  and  vn.  ;  the 
Capriocio  for  pf.  (op.  5) ;  the  Sonata  for  pf. 
solo ;  the  '  Wedding  of  Caxnacho  * ;  and  the  first 
two  books  of  Songs.  The  dedications  of  these 
throw  an  interesting  light  on  some  things.  The 
pf.  quartets  are  inscribed  respectively  to  Prinoe 
A.  Radzivil  (a  friend  of  the  family,  who  was 
present  at  the  first  performance  of  *  Die  Beiden 
Padagogen'  at  the  Neue  Promenade),  Zelter, 
and  Goethe ;  theiriolin  sonata  (op.  i)  to  Eduard 
Ritz,  Felix's  favourite  violin  player ;  and  the 
seven  Characteristic  pf.  pieces  (op.  7)  to  Lud- 
wig  Betger,  his  pianoforte  teacher.  The  rest 
have  no  dedications. 

The  engagement  of  Fanny  Mendelssohn  to 
William  Hensel  the  painter,  of  Berlin,  took 
place  on  Jan.  22,  1829,  in  the  middle  of  the 
excitement  about  the  Passion ;  and  on  April  10 
Felix  started  for  England.  He  was  now 
twenty.  His  age,  the  termination  of  his  liability 
to  military  service,^  the  friction  just  alluded  to 
between  himself  and  the  musical  world  of  Berlin 
— all  things  invited  him  to  travel,  and  Zelter  ^ 
was  not  wrong  in  saying  that  it  was  good  for 
-him  to  leave  home  for  a  time.  Hitherto  also 
he  had  worked  without  fee  or  reward.  He  was 
now  to  prove  that  he  could  make  his  living 
by  music'  But  more  than  this  was  involved. 
His  visit  to  England  was  the  first  section  of  a 
long  journey,^  planned  by  the  care  and  sagacity 
of  his  father,  and  destined  to  occupy  the  next 
three  years  of  his  life.  In  this  journey  he  was 
*  closely  to  examine  the  various  countries,  and 
-to  fix  on  one  in  which  to  live  and  work ;  to 
make  his  name  and  abilities  known,  so  that 
where  he  settled  he  should  not  be  received  as  a 
stranger ;  and  lastly  to  employ  his  good  fortune 
in  life,  and  the  liberality  of  his  father,  in  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  future  eflforts.'*  The 
journey  was  thus  to  be  to  him  what  the  artistic 
tour  of  other  musicians  had  been  to  them  ;  but 
with  the  important  difference,  resulting  from 
his  fortunate  position  in  life,  that  the  establish- 
ment  of  his  musical  reputation  was  not  the 
exclusive  object,  but  that  his  journey  was  to 
give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  form 
his  character  and  manners.  Music  had  not 
been  adopted  as  a  profession  for  Felix  without 
much  hesitation,  and  resistance  on  the  part  of 
some  of  his  relations,  and  his  father  was  wisely 
resolved  that  in  so  doing  nothing  should  be 
sacrificed  in  the  general  culture  and  elevation 
of  his  son.  The  reason  alleged  to  have  been 
given  by  a  young  Scotch  student  for  going  to 
Oxford,    'To  improve  myself,   and   to  make 

1  y.X.  L188. 

s  Zelter'i  Oorre$pondemc0  wrfA  «k>«Ck«.  latter  641.  March  »,  1889. 

'  A.  to  SehlBintts.  April  16,  1636. 

«  ■  Hr  arott  Joaracy '  he  wlU  it,  O.  A  J/,  pp.  100, 187. 

»  L.  Feb.  21. 1882. 


friends,'  was  Mendelssohn's  motto,  not  only 
during  his  grand  tour  but  throughout  his  career. 

It  was  their  first  serious  parting.  His  fiither 
and  Bebecka  accompanied  him  to  Hamburg. 
The  boat  (the  Atttoood)  left  on  the  Saturday 
evening  before  Easter  Sunday,  April  18,  and  it 
was  not  till  noon  on  Tuesday,  the  21st,  that 
he  reached  the  Custom  House,  London.  The 
passage  was  a  very  bad  one,  the  engines  broke 
down,  and  Mendelssohn  lay  insensible  for  the 
whole  of  Sunday  and  Monday.  He  was  welcomed 
on  landing  by  Elingemann  and  Moscheles,  and 
lodged  at  tiie  house  then  numbered  108, 
Great  Portland  Street,  where  his  landlord  was 
Heinke,  a  German  ironmonger.* 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  musical  season,  and 
on  the  night  of  his  arrival  Malibran  made 
her  first  reappearance  at  the  Opera,  as  Desde- 
mona.  His  account  of  her,  with  other  letters 
describing  this  period,  will  be  found  in  Lie 
Familie  Mendelssohn  (i.  214-294),  in  Devrient's 
Heeolleeiians,  [and  in  Letters  of  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn to  Igjuu  and  Charlotte  Moscheles  (1888)]. 
Other  singers  in  London  at  that  time  were 
Sontag,  Pisaroni,  Mme.  Stockhausen,  and  Don- 
zelli ;  also  Yelluti,  the  castrate,  a  strange  survival 
of  the  ancient  world,  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  in  connection  with  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy.  De  B^ot  and  Madame  Dulcken 
were  among  the  players.  F^tis,  too,  was  in 
London  with  the  ol^eot  of  delivering  his  lectures 
(of  which  only  one  was  given)  on  '  La  musique 
k  la  port4e  de  tout  le  monde,'  in  French,  to 
English  audiences.  Felix  was  much  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moscheles,  and  there  met  Neukomm, 
with  whom,  in  everything  but  his  music,  he 
sympathised  warmly. 

His  first  appearance  before  an  English  audience 
was  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  (then  held  in 
the  Argyll  Rooms,  at  the  upper  end  of  Regent 
Street,  where  No.  246  now  stands),  on  Monday 
evening.  May  25,  when  he  conducted  his 
Symphony  in  C  minor.  Old  John  Cramer  *  led 
him  to  the  piano,  as  if  he  were  a  young  lady.'  ^ 
The  applause  was  immense,  and  the  Scherzo 
(scored  by  him  from  his  Octet  for  this  occasion, 
in  place  of  the  original  Minuet  and  Trio)  was 
obstinately  encored  against  his  wish.^  How 
deeply  he  felt  the  warmth  of  his  reception  may 
be  seen  from  his  letter  to  the  Society.'  He 
published  the  symphony  with  a  dedication  to  the 
Philharmonic,  i<*  and  they  on  their  part  elected 
him  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  on 
Nov.  29,  1829.  It  was  thus  an  English  body 
which  gave  him  his  first  recognition  as  a 
composer.  ^^   The  simple  applause  of  London  had 

<  The  oorner  of  Bidlnghonee  Street,  now  and  einoe  189B  nnmhered 
79.  [The  houM  wm  rebuilt  In  1904 ;  »  pbotngmph  of  It,  taken  before 
the  rebutldiiig,  will  be  found  in  MtuUal  HmmU  in  Lortdon,  tar 
F.  O.  BdwardM  (18BB).  p.  4SL  See  alio  the  JfuHeal  Ttm$t,  Dec  1800, 
p.  sag.  and  Sept.  1604.  p.  581.] 

7  r.M.  i.  2S6.  •  IbU. 

'  nogartk,  p.  51.    The  letter  i»  in  French. 

19  The  autograph  of  the  Sj'niphoDy— in  the  green  cloth  board!  §0 
familiar  to  thOie  who  know  hie  US.  eoorw— i«  now  in  the  Soeletjr't 
lAhnry. 

"  Bee  the  statement  to  thie  eflTect  in  the  A.M.S.  for  1886,  p.  8S7. 
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wiped  out  the  sneers  and  misunderstandings  of 
Berlin.  This  he  never  forgot :  it  recurs  through- 
out his  correspondence,  and  animates  his  account 
of  his  latest  visits  to  us.  Near  the  close  of  his 
life  he  spoke  of  it  as  *  having  lifted  a  stone  from 
his  heart'  ^  The  English  had  much  to  learn, 
and  he  could  laugh  heartily  at  them ;  hut  at 
least  they  loved  him  and  his  music,  and  were 
quite  in  earnest  in  their  appreciation.*  Five 
days  afterwards,  on  the  30th,  at  2  p.m.,  he 
appeared  again  in  the  Argyll  Booms  at  what 
is  vaguely  called  in  thfe  Times  of  June  1,  *  The 
fourth  grand  concert.'  He  played  the  Ooncert- 
stiick  of  Weber — as  the  same  journal  informs 
us — *with  no  music  before  him.'  A  charming 
letter,^  equal  to  any  in  the  whole  collection 
for  its  gaiety  and  bright  humour,  describes  his 
coming  to  the  rooms  early  to  try  the  piano — 
a  new  Clementi — and  his  losing  himself  in  ex- 
temporising till  he  was  recalled  by  finding  that 
the  audience  were  taking  their  seats.  Two 
other  concerts  must  be  mentioned : — one  by 
Drouet,  the  flute-player,  on  Midsummer  Night, 
at  which,  most  appropriately,  the  Overture  to 
the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  was  given,  for 
the  first  time  in  England,  and  he  himself  played 
the  £  flat  Concerto  of  Beethoven.  After  the 
concert  the  score  of  the  overture  was  left  in  the 
hackney  coach  by  Attwood,  and  lost.*  On 
Mendelssohn's  hearing  of  it,  he  said,  'Never 
mind,  I  will  make  another.'  He  did,  and  on 
comparing  it  with  the  parts  no  variations  were 
found.  The  other  concert  on  July  18  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  from  the  floods  in 
Silesia.^  At  this  the  Overture  was  repeated, 
and  Felix  and  Moscheles  played  (for  the  first 
and  only  time  in  England)  a  Concerto  by  the 
former  for  two  Pianofortes  and  Orchestra,  in  E.** 
All  this  was  a  brilliant  beginning,  as  far  as 
compositions  went ;  it  placed  him  in  the  best 
possible  position  before  the  musical  society  of 
London,  but  it  did  not  do  much  to  solve  the 
question  of  livelihood,  since  the  only  commission 
which  we  hear  of  his  receiving,  and  which 
delighted  him  hugely,  he  was  compelled  for 
obvious  reasons  to  decline,  viz.  a  festival  hymn 
for  Ceylon  for  the  anniversary  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  natives  ! — an  idea  so  comical  that  he 
says  it  had  kept  him  laughing  inwardly  for  two 
days. 7  A  MS.  letter  of  this  time  (dated  June 
7)  is  signed  *  Composer  to  the  Island  of  Ceylon.' 
But  he  found  time  for  other  things  besides 
music  ;  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  picture 
galleries,  and  balls  at  Devonshire  House  and 
Lansdowne  House,  and  so  many  other  parties, 
that  the  good  people  at  home  took  fright  and 

1  Letter  to  M me.  Jennjr  Lind-Ooldschmldt. 

*  See  f.  jr.  i.  31R.  and  fiep.  pp.  81.  82. 
»  F.Jf.  1.  227.  dated  June  7.  1929. 

«  On  the  aathorltr  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hnak. 

*  This  waa  enggeeted  by  Mendeliaohn'e  uncle  Kathan.  who  lived 
in  Siletia,  to  hii  brother  Afarahaoi,  and  by  him  communicated  to 
FeUx  {F.M.  i.  238). 

"  Bee  Felix's  letters  deaeriMnff  this.  July  10.  16.  and  17  (/*..¥.  i. 
2X1-240) :  alw)  Mot.  i.  237.  The  autograph  of  the  Concerto  is  dated 
Oct  17.1823.  '  r.M.i.'29l). 


thought  he  was  giving  up  music  for  society,  and 
would  become  a  drawing-room  ornament.^  The 
charm  of  his  manner  and  his  entire  simplicity 
took  people  captive,  and  he  laid  a  good  founda- 
tion this  year  for  the  time  to  come. 

An  amusing  little  picture  of  himself  and  his 
friends  Rosen  and  Miihlenfeld,  coming  home 
late  from  a  state  dinner  given  by  the  Prussian 
Ambassador,  buying  three  German  sausages,  and 
then  finding  a  quiet  street  in  which  to  devour 
them,  with  a  three -part  song  and  peals  of 
laughter  between  the  mouthfuls,  shows  how 
gaily  life  went  on  outside  the  concert-room.* 

At  length  the  musical  season  was  over.  Felix 
and  Klingemann  left  London  about  July  21,  and 
stopping  at  York  (23rd)  and  Durham  (24th),  w 
were  in  Edinburgh  by  the  28  th."  On  the  29th 
they  were  present  at  the  annual  competition  of 
Highland  Pipers  in  the  Theatre  RoyaL  12  Qn  the 
80th,  before  leaving  *  the  grey  metropolis  of  the 
north,'  they  went  over  Holyrood  Palace,  saw  the 
traditional  scene  of  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  and 
the  chapel,  with  the  altar  at  which  Mary  was 
crowned  standing '  open  to  the  sky,  and  surrounded 
with  grass  and  ivy,  and  everything  ruined  and 
decayed ' :  '  and  I  think,'  he  continues,  *  that  I 
found  there  the  beginning  of  my  Scotch  Sym- 
phony.' The  passage  which  he  then  wrote 
down  was  the  first  sixteen  bars  of  the  Introduc- 
tion, which  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  first  move- 
ment, and  thus  forms,  as  it  were,  the  motto  of 
the  work,*^ 

From  EdinbuTgh  they  went  to  Abbotsford, 
and  thence  by  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Dunkeld,  to 
Blair- Atholl ;  then  on  foot  by  Fort- William  to 
Tobermory,  sketching  and  writing  enormous 
lettere  at  every  step.  On  the  way  they  visited 
Fingal's  Cave,  and  Felix,  writing  'auf  einer 
Hebride ' — *on  one  of  the  Hebrides ' — August  7, 
gives  twenty  bars  of  music,  *  to  show  how  extra- 
ordinarily the  place  affected  hie. '  These  twenty 
bars,^^  an  actual  inspiration,  are  virtually 
identical  with  the  opening  of  the  wonderful 
Overture  which  bears  the  name  of  *  Hebrides  * 
or  *  Fingal's  Cave.'  Then  came  Glasgow,  and 
then  Liverpool.  At  Liverpool  they  went  over 
a  new  American  liner  called  the  NapoleoUj  and 
Felix,  finding  a  Broadwood  piano  in  the  saloon, 
sat  down  to  it  and  played  for  himself  and  hia 
friend  the  first  movement  of  Fanny's  *  Easter- 
Sonata  ' — ^whatever  that  may  have  been.  Home 
was  always  in  his  thoughts.  Then  to  Holyhead 
for  Ireland,  but  the  weather  was  dreadful.  He 
says :  *  Yesterday  was  a  good  day,  for  I  was 
only  wet  through  three  times.*  So  he  turned 
back  to  Liverpool,  there  said  good-bye  to  Klinge- 
mann, and  went  on  by  Chester  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  a  mining  engineer,  at  Coed-du 
near  Holywell.  Here  he  remained  for  some  days, 

•/)«».  p.  78.  •  F.M.  i.  8S5. 

10  Their  Journey  can  be  traced  by  Felix's  sketcbea.    "  F.if.  1. 240. 


»«  /bid. ;  Nogarth.  p.  77. 
John  Olen  of  Bdlnburgh. 


I  owe  the  date  to  the  klndn 
M  F.M.  1.  244. 


>«  Ten  of  the  present  score,  as  he  afterwards  diminished  the  Dot»> 
tion  by  one  halt.    A  faeslTolIe  is  given  in  F.M.  L  2ST. 
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seeing  a  very  pleasant  side  of  English  country 
life,  and  making  an  indelible  impression  on  his 
hosts  ;  and  here  he  composed  the  three  piano- 
forte pieces  which  form  op.  16,  the  first  of  which 
in  key,  tempo,  and  melody,  closely  resembles 
the  introduction  to  the  Scotch  Symphony.  ^  The 
following  letter,  written  after  his  death  by 
a  member  of  the  Taylor  family,'  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  clever,  genial,  gay,  and  yet  serious, 
nature  of  the  man  at  this  happy  time  of  life  : — 

It  was  in  the  year  1829  that  we  first  became  acquainted 
uith  Mr.  Mendelssohn.  He  was  introduced  to  us  by  my 
aunt,  Mrs.  Austin,  who  had  well  known  his  cousin 
Professor  Mendelssohn,  at  Bonn.  He  visited  us  early 
iti  the  season  in  Bedford  Row,  but  our  real  friendship 
began  at  Goed^du,  which  was  a  house  near  Mold  in  Flint- 
shire, rented  for  many  years  by  my  father,  Mr.  John 
Taylor. 

Mr.  Mendelssohn  came  down  there  to  spend  a  little 
time  with  us,  in  the  course  of  a  tour  in  England  and 
Scotland.  My  father  and  mother  received  him  kindly, 
a.s  they  did  everybody,  but  his  arrival  created  no  parti- 
cular sensation,  as  many  strangers  came  to  our  house  to 
see  the  mines  under  my  father's  management,  and 
foreigners  were  often  welcomed  there.  Soon,  however, 
we  began  to  find  that  a  most  accomplished  mind  had 
come  among  us,  quick  to  observe,  delicate  to  distinguish. 
There  was  a  little  shyness  about  him,  great  modesty. 
We  knew  little  about  his  music,  but  the  wonder  of  it 
grew  upon  us ;  and  I  remember  one  night  when  my 
two  sisters  and  I  went  to  our  rooms  how  we  began  saying 
to  each  other  '  Surely  this  must  be  a  man  of  genius.  .  .  . 
We  can't  be  mistaken  about  the  music ;  never  did  we 
hear  any  one  play  so  before.  Tet  we  know  the  best 
London  musicians.  Surely  bv  and  by  we  shall  hear 
that  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  is  a  great  name  in  the 
world.' 

My  father's  birthday  happened  while  Mr.  Mendelssohn 
was  with  us.  There  was  a  grand  expedition  to  a  distant 
mine,  up  among  the  hills ;  a  tent  carried  up  there,  a 
dinner  to  the  miners.  We  had  speeches  and  health- 
drinkings,  and  Mendelssohn  threw  himself  into  the 
whole  thing,  aa  if  he  had  been  one  of  us.  He  interested 
himself  in  hearing  about  the  condition  and  wav  of  life 
of  the  Welsh  miners.  Nothing  was  lost  upon  nim.  A 
letter  that  he  wrote  to  mv  brother  John  just  after  he 
left  Coed-du,  charmingly  describes  the  imbressions  he 
carried  away  of  that  country.  Sometimes  ne  would  eo 
out  sketching  with  us  girls,  sitting  down  very  seriously 
to  draw,  but  making  the  greatest  fun  of  attempts  which 
he  considered  to  be  unsuccessful.  One  figure  of  a  Welsh 
girl  he  imagined  to  be  like  a  camel,  and  she  was  called 
the  camel  accordingly.  Though  he  scorned  his  own 
drawings,  he  had  the  gennine  artist-feeling,  and  great 
love  for  pictures.  I  need  not  say  how  deeply  he  entered 
into  the  Deauty  of  the  hills  and  the  woods.  His  way  of 
representing  them  was  not  with  the  pencil ;  but  in  the 
evenings  his  improvised  music  would  show  what  he  had 
observed  or  felt  in  the  past  day.  The  piece  called  '  The 
Rivulet,'  which  he  wrote  at  that  time  for  my  sister  Susan 
will  show  what  I  mean  ;  it  was  a  recollection  of  a  real 
actual  rivulets 

Wa  observed  how  natural  ol^ects  seemed  to  suggest 
music  to  him.  There  was  in  my  sister  Honora's  garden 
a  pretty  creeping  plant,  new  at  that  time,  covered  with 
little  trumpet-like  flowers. *  He  was  struck  with  it,  and 
played  for  ner  the  music  which  (he  said)  the  fkiries  might 
play  on  those  trumpets.  When  he  wrote  out  the  piece 
(called  a  Capricoio  in  B  minor)  he  drew  a  little  branch 
of  that  flower  all  up  the  marain  of  the  paper. 

The  piece  ^an  Andante  and  Allegro)  which  Mr.  Mendels- 
sohn  wrote  for  me,  was  sugxested  by  the  sight  of  a  bunch 
of  carnations  and  ros^.^   The  carnations  that  year  were 

^  Both  AUagrM  are  Id  S^  and  the  Andante  in  repeated  at  the  end 
of  each.    The  piece  la  dated  '  Coed-dn,  Sept.  4.'  [18»]. 

s  MiM  Anne  TajXor,  afterwarda  Mn.  woralej. 

3  Thia  piece  was  Ions  a  faToarite  of  hie.  A  water-ooloar  drawing 
by  Bohirmer,  inspired  1»7  Pelix'e  playing  of  it.  ia  itlll  in  the  poeeee 
■ioQ  of  the  family  {Dn.  p.  175).  The  MB.  ia  headed  'Am  Bach,'  and 
the  tradition  of  the  "raylon  ia  that  it  depiete  the  actoal  stream. 
Its  watarfalla.  broad  ahallowa.  and  other  features,  that  flows  near 
CoM-da.  *  Eeer«moeantu. 

*(  The  aoeoant  giren  abore  of  the  origin  and  intention  of  theee 
three  pleoee  (op.  16)  is  oonflrmed  by  a  letter  of  his  own  printed  in 


very  fine  with  us.  He  liked  them  best  of  all  the  flowers, 
and  would  have  one  often  in  his  button-hole.^  We  found 
he  Intended  the  arpeggio  passages  in  that  composition 
aa  a  reminder  of  the  sweet  scent  of  the  flower  rising  up. 

Mr.  Mendelssohn  was  not  a  bit  'sentimental,'  though 
he  had  so  much  sentiment.  Nobody  ei^joyed  fun  more 
than  he,  and  his  laughing  was  the  moat  joyous  that  could 
be.  One  evening  in  hot  summer  we  staid  in  the  wood 
above  our  house  later  than  usual.  We  had  been  building 
a  house  of  flr  branches  in  Susan's  garden  up  in  the  wood. 
We  made  a  fire,  a  little  way  oflTit,  in  a  thicket  amons  the 
trees,  Mendelssohn  helping  with  the  utmost  zeal,  lag- 
ging up  more  and  more  wood ;  we  tired  ourselves  with  our 
merry  work  ;  we  sat  down  round  our  fire,  the  smoke 
went  off,  the  ashes  were  glowing,  it  began  to  get  dark, 
but  we  did  not  like  to  leave  our  bonfire.  *  If  we  had 
but  some  music.'  Mendelssohn  said ;  '  could  any  one  get 
something  to  play  on?'  Then  my  brother  recollected 
that  we  were  near  the  gardener's  cottage,  and  that  the 
gardener  had  a  fiddle.  Off  rushed  our  bovs  to  set  the 
fiddle.  When  it  came,  it  was  the  wretchedest  thing  in 
the  world,  and  it  had  but  one  strins.  Mendelssohn  took 
the  instrument  into  his  hands,  and  nil  into  fits  of  laughter 
over  it  when  he  heard  the  sounds  it  made.  His  laughter 
was  very  catching,  he  put  us  all  into  peals  of  merriment. 
But  he  somehow  afterwards  brought  beautiftil  music 
out  of  the  poor  old  fiddle,  and  we  sat  listening  to  one 
strain  after  another  till  the  darkness  sent  us  home. 

My  cousin,  John  Edward  Taylor,?  was  staying  with  us 
at  that  time.  He  had  composed  an  imitation  Welsh 
air,  and  before  breakfast  he  was  plajring  this  over,  all 
unconscious  that  Mr.  Mendelssohn  ^whose  bed-room  was 
next  the  drawing-room)  overheard  every  note.  That 
night,  when  we  had  music  as  usual,  Mr.  Mendelssohn 
sat  down  to  play.  After  an  elegant  prelude,  and  with 
all  possible  advantage,  John  Edward  heard  his  poor 
little  air  Introduced  aa  the  subject  of  the  evening.  And 
having  dwelt  upon  it,  and  adorned  it  in  every  graceful 
manner,  Mendelssohn  in  his  pretty,  playftQ  way,  bowing 
to  the  eomposeTt  gave  all  the  praise  to  him. 

I  suppose  some  of  the  charm  of  his  speech  might  lie  in 
the  unusual  choice  of  words  which  he  as  a  German 
made  in  speaking  English.  He  lisped  a  little.  He  used 
an  action  of  nodding  his  head  quickly  till  the  long 
locks  of  hair  would  (Ul  over  his  high  forehead  with  the 
vehemence  of  his  assent  to  anything  he  liked. 

Sometimes  he  used  to  talk  very  seriously  with  my 
mother.  Seeing  that  we  brothers  and  sisters  lived 
lovingly  together  and  with  our  parents,  he  spoke  about 
this  to  my  mother,  told  her  how  he  had  known  fiiimilies 
where  it  was  not  so ;  and  used  the  words '  You  know  not 
how  happy  you  are.' 

He  was  so  fkr  from  any  sort  of  pretension,  or  ttom 
making  a  fkvour  of  giving  his  music  to  us,  that  one 
evening  when  the  family  from  a  neighbouring  house 
came  to  dinner,  and  we  had  dancing  afterwards,  ne  took 
his  turn  in  playing  quadrilles  and  waltzes  with  the 
others.  He  was  the  first  person  who  taught  us  gallop- 
ades,  and  he  first  played  us  Weber's  last  waltz.  He 
ei\joyed  dancing  like  any  other  young  man  of  his  age. 
He  was  then  t wentv  years  old.  He  had  written  his  'Mid • 
summer  Night's  Dream'  [Overture]  before  that  time. 
I  well  remember  his  playing  it.  He  left  Coed-du  early 
in  September  1829. 

We  saw  Mr.  Mendelssohn  whenever  he  came  to 
England,  but  the  visits  he  made  to  us  in  London  have 
not  left  so  much  Impression  upon  me  aa  that  one  at 
Coed-du  did.  I  can,  however,  call  to  mind  a  party  at  my 
fkther's  house  in  Bedford  Row  where  he  was  present.  Sir 
Qeozg»  Smart  was  there  also :  when  the  latter  was  asked 
to  play  he  said  to  my  mother.  '  No,  no,  don't  call  upon 
the  old  post-horse,  when  you  nave  a  high-mettled  young 
racer  at  hand.'  The  end  of  it  was  a  duet  played  by  Sir 
George  and  Mr.  Mendelssohn  together.  Our  dear  old 
master,  Mr.  Attwood,  often  met  him  at  ourhouse.  Once 
he  went  with  us  to  a  ball  at  Mr.  Att wood's  at  Norwood. 
Returning  by  daylight  I  remember  how  Mr.  Mendels- 
sohn admired  the  view  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  early  dawn 
which  we  got  from  Blackfriars  Bridge.^  But  the  happiest 
visit  to  us  was  that  one  when  he  first  brought  his 
sweet  young  wife  to  see  my  mother.     Madame  Felix 

F.M.  L  ST9.  The  autograph  of  No.  1  is  hesded  '  Nelken  and  Boeea 
in  Menge  '—Carnations  and  Roses  in  plenty. 

•  Compere  JfM.i.S97. 

f  A  son  of  Bdward  Taylor.  Oresham  Profeseor  of  Music.  183849. 

>  [A  facsimile  reproduction  of  a  pencil^raving  by  him  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  etc.  as  seen  from  Blackfriars  Bridge,  forms  (hS 
frontispiece  of  Jfutieal  Sauntt  in  London.} 
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Mendelssohn  was  a  bride  then,  and  we  all  of  us  said  he 
ooald  not  have  foand  one  more  worthy  of  himself.  And 
with  the  delightful  remembrance  of  his  happiuess  then, 
J  will  end  theae  finagments. 

His  head  was  at  this  time  full  of  music— the 
E  flat  Violin  Quartet  (op.  12)^ ;  an  organ  piece  for 
Fanny's  wedding  ^ ;  the  Reformation  Symphony, 
the  Scotch  Symphony,  the  Hebrides  Overture, 
as  well  as  vocal  music,  *  df  which  he  will  say 
nothing.  *  Other  subjects,  however,  occupied  even 
more  of  his  letters  than  music.  Such  were  a 
private  plan  for  a  journey  to  Italy  in  comjiany 
with  his  parents  and  Bebecka,  for  which  he 
enters  into  a  little  conspiracy  with  his  sister  ; 
and  a  scheme  for  the  celebration  of  his  parents' 
silver  wedding  (Dec.  26,  1829),  by  the  perform- 
ance of  three  operettas  (liederspiel),  his  own 
'  SoldatenUebschaft,'  a  second  to  be  written  by 
Hensel  and  composed  by  Fanny,  and  the  third 
an  '  Idyll '  by  Klingemann  and  himself,  which 
when  once  it  entered  his  head  rapidly  took  shape, 
and  by  the  end  of  October  appears  to  have  been 
virtuadly  complete.' 

By  Sept.  10  he  was  again  in  London,  this 
time  at  35  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  Klinge- 
mann's  lodgings  *  ;  on  the  14th  he  finished  and 
signed  the  £  flat  Quartet,  and  on  the  17th  was 
thrown  fromagig  and  hurt  his  knee,  which  forced 
him  to  keep  his  bed  for  nearly  two  months,  and 
thus  to  miss  not  only  a  tour  through  Holland 
and  Belgium  with  his  father,  but  Fanny's 
wedding.  Confinement  to  bed,  however,  does 
not  prevent  his  writing  home  with  the  greatest 
regularity.  On  Sept.  22  he  ends  his  letter  with 
the  first  phrase  of  the  Hebrides  Overture — *  aber 
zum  Wiedersehen, 


On  Oct.  23  he  informs  them  that  he  is  beginning 
again  to  compose — and  so  on.  He  was  nursed 
by  Klingemann,  and  well  cared  for  by  Sir  Lewis 
and  Lady  MoUer,  by  Attwood  and  Hawes  (the 
musicians),  the  Goschens,  and  others.  His  firat 
drive  was  on  Nov.  6,  when  he  found  London 
'indescribably  beautiful.'  A  week  later  he 
went  to  Norwood  to  the  Attwoods,^  then  back 
to  town  for  *  the  fourteen  happiest  days  he  had 
ever  known,'  and  on  Nov.  29  was  at  Hdtel 
Quillacq,  Calais,  on  his  road  home.  He  reached 
Berlin  to  find  the  Hensels  and  the  Devrients 
inhabiting  rooms  in  the  garden-house.  His 
lameness  still  obliged  him  to  walk  with  a  stick  ; 
but  this  did  not  impede  the  mounting  of  his 

1  /'.JIf.ppL276.S79,280.  The  autognph  of  the  Qaartet,  in  the  pos- 
■anion  ox  Mr.  Sadorf,  is  dated  '  London,  Sept.  14, 1889.'  Though 
pablUhed  M  No.  1,  it  is  thus  realljr  his  second  string  qnurtet.  See 
above,  pi  11&  The  quartet  was  dedicated  to  'Bititty'i  ITlstor] ' ;  but 
after  her  engagenient  to  Budorf,  Mendelssohn  requested  David  to 
alter  the  initials  ('  durch  einen  klelnen  Federschwanz  '|  to  '  B.  R.' 
(see  Eckardt's  AnUnaiul  Daeid,  p.  35).  In  the  same  letter  he  calls 
-  ■''nartetansS.' 

nnj  herself  wrote  the  piece  which  was  actually  nlayed  at  the 
wedding,  Oct.  S.  ]8»  (F.M.  L  296).    Felix's  piece,  howeve] 


it '  Quartet  ansS.' 

«  Fannj 
wedding, 
finished  and  written  out  (£.  to  Fanny,  July  29. 1844). 

9  F.M.  L  302-9M:  £  -'  .   -  -  -  — 

B  Opw  10.  No.  2.  Is  d 


9  F.M.  L  302-9M:  />»«.  p.  88. 
B  Opw  10.  No.  2.  Is  dated  'Norwood,  Suxrwr,  2 
M  8.  letter  from  the  same  addrssa.  Nor.  15.    The  house  was  on  Beulah 


«  F.M.  i.  801. 

',  Not.  18.'    There  is  a 


Bill.    [A  photograph  of  it  Is  given  in  Mutieal  BaunU  in  London, 


piece  for  the  silver  wedding,^  which  came  off 
with  the  greatest  success  on  Dec.  26,  and  dis- 
played an  amount  of  dramatic  ability  which 
excited  the  desire  of  his  Mends  that  he  should 
again  write  for  the  stage.  ^  The  Liedenpiel,  how. 
ever,  was  not  enough  to  occupy  him,  and  during 
this  winter  he  composed  a  Symphony  for  the 
tercentenary  festival  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, which  was  in  preparation  for  June  25, 
1880.  This  work,  in  the  key  of  D,  is  that 
which  we  shall  often  again  refer  to  as  the  '  Re- 
formation Symphony.'  ^  He  also  wrote  the  fine 
Fantasia  in  F  sharp  minor  (op.  28)  for  pfl ,  which 
he  called  his  'Scotch  Sonata '  ^ — apiece  too  little 
played.  A  Chair  of  Music  was  founded  in  tlie 
Berlin  university  this  winter  expressly  with  a 
view  to  its  being  filled  by  Mendelssohn.  But 
on  the  offer  being  made  he  declined  it,  and  at 
his  instance  Marx  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  ^^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  right 
Nothing  probably  could  have  entirely  kept  down 
Mendelssohn's  ardour  for  composition ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  to  have  exchanged  the  career 
of  a  composer  for  that  of  a  university  teacher 
would  have  added  a  serious  burden  to  the  many 
occupations  which  already  beset  him,  besides 
forcing  him  to  exchange  a  pursuit  which  he 
loved  and  succeeded  in,  for  one  for  which  he  had 
no  turn — for  teaching  was  not  his/orfe." 

The  winter  was  over,  his  leg  was  well,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  resuming  his  'great 
journey '  in  its  southern  portion,  when,  at  the 
end  of  March  1880,  both  Rebecka  and  he  were 
taken  ill  with  measles.  This  involved  a  delay 
of  a  month,  and  it  was  not  till  May  18  that 
he  was  able  to  start.  ^^  His  father  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Dessau,  the  original  seat  of  the 
family,  where  he  remained  for  a  few  days  with 
his  friend  Schubring. 

He  travelled  through  Leipzig,  Weissenfels, 
and  Naumburg,  and  reached  Weimar  on  the 
20th.  There  he  remained  a  fortnight  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  closest  intercourse  with  Goethe 
and  his  family,  playing  and  leading  what  he 
calls  a  mad  life — Heidenleben.^^  There  his 
portrait  was  taken,  which,  though  like,  '  made 
him  look  very  sulky,*  and  a  copy  of  the  score 
of  the  Reformation  Symphony  was  made  and 
sent  to  Fanny.  On  June  8  he  took  leave  of 
Goethe  for  the  last  time,"  and  went  by  Nurem- 
berg to  Munich,  which  he  reached  on  June  6.^5 
At  Munich  he  made  a  long  halt,  remaining  till 
the  end  of  the  month ;  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Josephine  Lang,  Delphine  Schauroth,  and  other 

9  *  Heimkehr  aus  der  Fremde '  (The  Return  from  Abroad).  It  was 
translated  hy  Chorley  as  '  Bon  and  Stranger/  and  jnrodnced  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  July  7. 1881.  rom.  p.  M. 

0  For  some  curious  details  regarding  this  see  Dev.  p.  80.  Schu- 
bring (30261  tells  the  same  story  of  the  Trumpet  Overture. 

f  nie  MS.,  formerly  in  Mr.  Schleinltx's  poasesslon,  i»  entitled 


merly  in  Mr.  Schleinltx  s  poasesslon,  is  entitled 
,'  and  dated  '  Berlin.  Jan.  29, 18SS* ;  but  he  played 
ly  94. 1890  (A.  May  85.  1890.)        lo  A».  pu  9& 


it  at  Goethe's,  May  94, 1890  (A.  May  95.  1890.)        lo  ner.p.t. 

11  See  a  remark  in  Hauptmann's  LtUmn  to  BauMor  (L  187)  in. 
reference  to  a  similar  attempt  in  1838. 

1*  F.M.  i.  818  (iiiaoeurately  August,  but  eorreeted  in  th«  eecosMl 
edition,  from  which  the  English  translation 

»  L.  May  25. 1830.    See  also  letters  in  '   ' 


»4  0.  *  J^.  IJ.  70. 


u  L.  June  6, 1830. 
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interesting  persons,  and  was  feted  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent  ^ —  'several  parties  every  evening, 
and  more  pianoforte  playing  than  I  ever  reooUect ' 
—all  which  must  be  read  in  the  letter  of  Marx, 
and  in  his  own  delightful  pages.'  On  June  14, 
he  sends  Fanny  a  little  Song  without  Words 
(Lied)  in  A,  and  on  the  26th  *  on  the  birth  of 
her  son, '  a  much  longer  one  in  B  flat  minor,  which 
he  afterwards  altered,  and  published  as  op.  SO, 
No.  2.3  Both  here  and  at  Vienna  he  is  disgusted 
at  the  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  best  players — 
Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven  utterly  ignored, 
Hummel,  Field,  and  Kalkbrenner  accepted  as 
classics.  He  himself  played  the  best  music, 
and  with  the  best  effect,  and  his  visit  must  have 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  taste  of  both  places.^ 

From  Munich  he  went  through  the  Salzkam- 
mergut,  by  Salzburg,  Ischl,  and  the  Traunsee, 
to  Linz,  and  thence  to  Vienna,  August  13. 
Here  he  passed  more  than  a  month  of  the  gayest 
life  ^  with  Hauser  the  singer,^  Merk  the  violon- 
cellist, the  Pereiras,  the  Eskeles,  and  others,  but 
not  so  gay  as  to  interfere  with  serious  composi- 
tion—^witness  a  cantata  or  anthem  on  '0  Haupt 
voll  Blut  und  Wunden*  (MS.),^  and  an  *Ave 
Maiia'  for  tenor  solo  and  eight -part  chorus 
(op.  23,  No.  2),  both  of  this  date.  On  Sept.  28 
we  find  him  at  Pressburg,  ^vitnessing  the  porona- 
tion  of  the  Grown  Prince  Ferdinand  as  King  of 
Hungary  ^  ;  then  at  Lilienfeld  ;  and  by  Gratz, 
Udine,  etc.,  he  reached  Venice  on  October  9. 

His  stay  in  Italy,  and  his  journey  through 
Switzerland  back  to  Munich,  are  so  fully  depicted 
in  the  volume  of  his  Letters  from  Italy  and 
Suntzerland,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude 
to  the  chief  points.  He  went  from  Venice  by 
Bologna  to  Florence,  reaching  it  on  Oct  22, 
and  remaining  there  for  a  week.  He  arrived  in 
Rome  on  Nov.  1 — the  same  day  as  Goethe  had 
done,  as  he  is  careful  to  remark — and  he  lived 
there  till  April  10,  1831,  at  No.  5,  Piazza  di 
Siiagna.  The  latter  half  of  April  and  the  whole 
of  May  were  devoted  to  Naples  (Sti.  Combi, 
Sta.  Lucia,  No.  13,  on  the  3rd  floor)  and  the  Bay 
— Sorrento,  Ischia,  Amalfi,  etc.  Here  he  met 
Benedict,  and  renewed  the  acquaintance  which 
they  had  begim  as  boys  in  Berlin  in  1821,  when 
Benedict  was  Weber's  pupil.*  By  June  6  he 
was  b£U!k  in  Rome,  and  after  a  fortnight's  interval 
set  out  on  his  homeward  journey  by  Florence 
(June  24),  Genoa,  Milan  (July  7-16),  Lago 
Maggiore  and  the  Islands,  the  Simplon,  Mar- 
tigny,  and  the  Gol  de  Balme,  to  Chamouni  and 
Geneva.  Thence  on  foot  across  the  mountains 
to  Interlaken  ;  and  thence  by  Grindelwald  and 
the  Furka  to  Lucerne,  August  27  and  28.  At 
Interlaken,  besides  sketching,  and  writing  both 
letters  and  songs,  he  composed  the  only  waltzes 


«  F.M.  t  ZISJOJ. 
M,  he  hu  altered  the  noUtlon 


1  A.  to  ZdUr.  Oct  16. 1830. 
3  In  thU,  M  in  mt«i»1  oth«r 
from  quftTsn  to  MmlqtWTen. 

*  L.U>  Zelter,  Jmie  22  (not  Included  In  the  Bngllah  tmne.).  and 
Oct.  16.  1830.  •/>«*.  PL  lOS. 

**  Af terwanla  Director  of  the  Munich  CoDeerratorlam  and  Spohr's 
oorrwpondent.  ''  Aw.  p.  106. 

•  A.  to  Pfenl.  Sept.  27. 1830.  •  B.p.7. 


of  which — strange  as  it  seems  in  one  so  madly 
fond  of  dancing— any  trace  survives.  ^^  At  Lucerne 
he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  Goethe,i^  and  no  doubt 
mentioned  his  beingengaged  in  thecomposition  of 
the  *  Walpurgisnacht,'  which  must  have  brought 
out  from  the  poet  the  explanation  of  the  aim  of 
his  poem  which  is  printed  at  the  beginning  of. 
Mendelssohn's  music,  with  the  date  Sept  9, 
1831.  Then,  still  on  foot,  he  went  by  WaUen- 
stadt  and  St.  Gall  to  Augsburg,  and  returned  to 
Munich  early  in  September. 

Into  both  the  Nature  and  the  Art  of  this 
extended  and  varied  tract  he  entered  with 
enthusiasm.  The  engravings  with  which  his 
father's  house  was  richly  furnished,  and  Hensel's 
copies  of  the  Italian  masters,  had  prepared  him 
for  many  of  the  great  pictures ;  but  to  see  them 
on  the  sport  was  to  give  them  new  life,  and  it  is 
delightful  to  read  his  rapturous  comments  on 
the  Titians  of  Venice  and  Rome,  the  gems  in 
the  Tribune  of  Florence,  Guide's  'Aurora,'  and 
other  masterpieces.  His  remarks  are  instructive 
and  to  the  point ;  no  vague  generalities  or 
raptures,  but  real  criticism  into  the  eflect  or 
meaning  or  treatment  of  the  work ;  and  yet 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  intelligent 
amateur  than  with  any  assumption  of  technical 
knowledge,  and  always  with  sympathy  and 
kindness.'^  Nor  is  his  eye  for  nature  less  keen, 
or  his  enthusiasm  less  abundant  His  descrip- 
tions of  the  scenery  of  Switzerland  during  the 
extraordinarily  stormy  season  of  his  journey 
there  are  worthy  of  the  greatest  painters  or 
letter-writers.  Some  of  his  expressions  rise  to 
grandeur. 

*  It  was  a  day,'  he  says,  describing  his  walk 
over  the  Wengem  Alp,  *  as  if  made  on  purpose. 
The  sky  was  flecked  with  white  clouds  floating 
far  above  the  highest  snow-peaks,  no  mists  below 
on  any  of  the  mountains,  and  all  their  summits 
glittering  brightly  in  the  morning  air,  every  un- 
dulation and  the  face  of  every  hill  dear  and 
distinct.  ...  I  remembered  the  mountains 
before  only  as  huge  peaks.  It  was  their  height 
that  formerly  took  such  possession  of  me.  Now 
it  was  their  boundless  extent  that  I  particularly 
felt,  their  huge  broad  masses,  the  close  connec- 
tion of  all  these  enormous  fortresses,  which 
seemed  to  be  crowding  togetherand  stretching  out 
their  hands  to  each  other.  Then,  too,  recollect 
that  every  glacier,  every  snowy  plateau,  every 
rocky  summit  was  dazzling  with  light  and  glory, 
and  that  the  more  distant  summits  of  the  further 
ranges  seemed  to  stretch  over  and  peer  in  upon 
us.  I  do  believe  that  such  are  the  thoughts  of 
God  Himself.  Those  who  do  not  know  Him 
may  here  find  Him  and  the  nature  which  He 
has  created,  brought  strongly  before  their  eyes.'  '^ 
Other  expressions  are  very  happy: — *The  moun- 
tains are  acknowledged  to  be  finest  after  rain, 
and  to-day  looked  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just 


10  L,  August  11. 18SI. 
X«  A  Oct.  25, 1880;  Ju_ 
U  A  August  14. 1881. 


U  O.  A  M.  p.  80. 

»  L.  Oct.  25. 1830 ;  June  SB.  1881 :  Sept.  14. 1830. 
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burst  the  shelL '  ^  Again,  in  approaching  Naples 
— *To  me  the  finest  object  in  nature  is  and 
always  will  be  the  sea.  I  love  it  almost  more 
than  the  sky.  I  always  feel  happy  when  1  see 
before  me  the  wide  expanse  of  waters.' 

In  Rome  he  devoted  all  the  time  that  he 
could  spare  from  work  to  the  methodical 
examination  of  the  place  and  the  people.  But 
his  music  stood  first,  and  surely  no  one  before 
or  since  was  ever  so  self-denying  on  a  first  visit 
to  the  Eternal  City.  Not  even  for  the  scirocco 
would  he  give  up  work  in  the  prescribed  hours.  ^ 
His  plan  was  to  compose  or  practise  till  noon, 
and  then  spend  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
daylight  in  the  open  air.  He  enters  into 
everything  with  enthusiasm — it  is  '  a  delightful 
existence. '  Rome  in  all  its  vast  dimensions  lies 
before  him  like  an  interesting  problem,  and  he 
goes  deliberately  to  work,  daily  selecting  some 
different  object — the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city, 
the  Borghese  Gallery,  the  Capitol,  St  Peter's, 
or  the  Vatican.  'Each  day  is  thus  made 
memorable,  and,  as  I  take  my  time,  each  object 
becomes  indelibly  impressed  upon  me.  .  .  . 
When  I  have  fairly  imprinted  an  object  on  my 
mind,  and  each  day  a  fresh  one,  twilight  has 
usually  arrived,  and  the  day  is  over.'  Into 
society  he  enters  with  keen  zest,  giving  and 
receiving  pleasure  wherever  hegoes,  and  'amusing 
himself  thoroughly  and  divinely.'  *  His  look- 
ing-glass is  stuck  full  of  visitin|D;-cards,  and  he 
spends  every  evening  with  a  fresh  acquaintance.'' 
His  visits  to  Horace  Yemet  and  Thorwaldsen, 
Santini's  visits  to  him  ;  the  ball  at  Torlonia's, 
where  he  first  saw  the  young  English  beauty, 
and  that  at  the  Palazzo  Albani,  where  he  danced 
with  her  ;  the  mad  frolics  of  the  Carnival,  the 
monks  in  the  street  (on  whom  he  '  will  one  day 
write  a  special  treatise'),  the  peasants  in  the 
rain,  the  very  air  and  sunshine — all  delight  him 
in  the  most  simple,  healthy,  and  natural  manner. 
'  Oh  1  if  I  could  but  send  you  in  this  letter  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  all  this  pleasure,  or  tell 
you  how  life  actually  flies  in  Rome,  every  minute 
bringing  its  own  memorable  delights.'^  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  no  mercy  on  anjrthing 
like  affectation  or  conceit.  He  lashes  the  German 
painters  for  their  hats,  their  beards,  their  dogs, 
their  discontent,  and  their  incompetence,  just 
as  he  does  one  or  two  German  musicians  for 
their  empty  pretension.  The  few  words  which 
he  devotes  to  Berlioz  (who  although  always  his 
good  friend  is  antagonistic  to  him  on  every 
point)  and  his  companion  Montfort,  are  strongly 
tinged  with  the  same  feeling.*  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  can  be  more  genuinely  and  good- 
naturedly  comic  than  his  account  of  the  attempt 
to  sing  Marcello's  psalms  by  a  company  of 
dilettanti  assisted  by  a  Papal  singer.^ 

»  L.  Augwt  M.  «  Berliox.  royo^  Mxuioal,  I.  T8. 

>  L.  from  Rome.  Not.  2,  1830  to  April  4. 1831. 
4  L.  Petk  8.  18S1. 

s  L.  Uarch  29.  1831.    It  la  ctiriotu  to  compare  Berllox'e  aoeoimt 
Joyagt  Mut,  1.  73)  of  McndelMohn  with  the  above. 
•  i,  March  1. 18S1. 


This  sound  and  healthy  habit  of  mind  it  is, 
perhaps,  which  excludes  the  sentimental — we 
might  almost  say  the  devotional — feeling  which 
is  so  markedly  absent  from  his  letters.  Strange 
that  an  artist  who  so  epjoyed  the  remains  of 
ancient  Italy  should  have  had  no  love  of  antiquity 
as  such.  At  sight  of  Nisida  he  recalls  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  refuge  of  Brutus,  and  that  Cicero 
visited  him  there.  *■  The  sea  lay  between  the 
islands,  and  the  rocks,  covered  with  vegetation, 
bent  over  it  then  just  as  they  do  now.  ThASt 
are  the  antiquities  that  interest  me,  and  are 
much  more  suggestive  than  crumbling  mason- 
work.  '  '  The  outlines  of  the  Alban  hills  remain 
unchanged.  There  they  can  scribble  no  names 
and  compose  no  inscriptions  .  .  .  and  to  these 
I  cling.'  In  reference  to  music  the  same  spirit 
shows  itself  still  more  strongly  in  his  indignation 
at  the  ancient  Gregorian  music  to  the  Passion 
in  the  Holy  Week  services.  *  It  does  irritate 
me  to  hear  such  sacred  and  touching  words 
sung  to  such  insignificant  dull  music  They 
say  it  is  canto  fermOy  Gregorian,  etc.  No  matter. 
If  at  that  period  there  was  neither  the  feeling 
nor  the  capacity  to  write  in  a  different  style, 
at  all  events  we  have  now  the  power  to  do  so ' ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  suggest  two  alternative  plans 
for  altering  and  reforming  the  service.  Religious 
he  is,  deeply  and  strongly  religious  ;  every  letter 
shows  it  It  is  the  unconscious,  healthy,  happy 
confidence  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  of 
a  man  to  whom  the  sense  of  God  and  Duty  are 
as  natural  as  the  air  he  breathes,  or  the  tunes 
which  come  into  his  head,  and  to  whom  a 
wrong  action  is  an  impossibility.  But  of  devo- 
tional sentiment,  of  that  yearning  dependence, 
which  dictated  the  180th  Psalm,  or  the  feeling 
which  animates  Beethoven's  passionate  prayers 
and  confessions,^  we  find  hardly  a  trace,  in  his 
letters  or  in  his  music 

He  was  very  fortunate  in  the  time  of  his  visit 
to  Rome  Pope  Pius  YIII.  died  while  he  was 
there,  and  he  came  in  for  all  the  ceremonies  of 
Gregory  XVI. 's  installation,  in  addition  to  the 
services  of  Holy  Week,  etc.  These  latter  he 
has  described  in  the  fullest  manner,  not  only 
as  to  their  picturesque  and  general  effect,  but 
down  to  the  smallest  details  of  the  music,  in 
regard  to  which  he  rivalled  Mozart's  famous 
feat  [See  Miserere.]  They  form  the  subject 
of  two  long  letters  to  Zelter,  dated  Dec.  1, 
1830,^  and  June  16,  1831  ;  and  as  all  the 
particulars  had  to  be  caught  while  he  listened, 
they  testify  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the 
sharpness  of  his  ear  and  the  retentiveness  of 
his  memory.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  in  such  letters  as  these  he  is  on  his 
own  ground,  and  that  intense  as  was  his  enjoy- 
ment of  nature,  painting,  society,  and  life,  he 
belonged  really  to  none  of  these  things — waa 
'  neither  a  politician  nor  a  dancer,  nor  an  actor, 

7  8««  Tol.  L  p.  S516. 

'  Thli  waa  added  to  the  Rtiwbrief*  Id  a  eabeeqaent  edition,  and 
!■  not  Included  In  the  Bngliah  traualation. 
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HOT  a  bel  esprit^  but  a  musician.'^  And  so  it 
proved  in  fact.  For  with  all  these  distractions 
his  Italian  journey  was  fruitful  in  work.  The 
'  Walpurgisnacht,'  the  result  of  his  last  visit 
to  Weimar,  was  finished,  in  its  first  form,  at 
Milan  (the  MS.  is  dated  'Mailand,  July  15, 
1831 ')  ;  the  *  Hebrides,'  also  in  its  first  form, 
is  signed  *  Rome,  Dec.  16, 1830.'  >  The  Italian 
and  Scotch  Symphonies  were  begun  and  far 
advanced  before  he  left  Italy.  Several  smaller 
works  belong  to  this  period — the  Psalm  *  Non 
Nobis*  (Nov.  16,  1830);  the  three  church 
pieces  which  form  op.  23  ;  a  Christmas  Cantata, 
still  in  MS.  (Jan.  28, 1831) ;  the  Hymn  *  Verleih* 
uns  Frieden'  (Feb.  10);  the  three  motets  for 
the  nuns  of  the  Trinitli  de'  Monti  at  Rome ; 
and  although  few  of  these  minor  pieces  can  be 
really  said  to  live,  yet  they  embody  much  labour 
and  devotion,  and  were  admirable  stepping- 
stones  to  the  great  vocal  works  of  his  later  life. 
In  fact  then,  as  always,  he  was  what  Berlioz 
calls  him,  'un  producteur  infatigable,'^  and  thus 
obtained  that  facility  which  few  composers  have 
possessed  in  greater  degree  than  Mozart  and 
himself.  He  sought  the  society  of  musicians. 
Besides  Berlioz,  Montfort,  and  Benedict,  we 
find  frequent  mention  of  Baini,  Donizetti,  Coccia, 
and  Madame  Fodor.  At  Milan  his  encounter 
with  Madame  Ertmann,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Beethoven,  was  a  happy  accident,  and  turned 
to  the  happiest  account.  There,  too,  he  met  the 
son  of  Mozart,  and  delighted  him  with  his 
father's  Overtures  to  'Don  Juan '  and  the  *  Magic 
Flute,'  played  in  his  own  'splendid  orchestral 
style'  on  the  piano.  Not  the  least  pleasant 
portions  of  his  letters  from  Switzerland  are 
those  describing  his  organ-playing  at  the  little 
remote  Swiss  churches  at  Engelberg,  Wallen- 
stadt,  Sargans,  and  Lindau — from  which  we 
would  gladly  quote  if  space  allowed. 

Nor  was  his  drawing-book  idle.  Between 
May  16  and  August  24,  1831,  thirty -five 
sketches  are  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  daughters 
alone,  implying  a  corresponding  number  for  the 
other  portions  of  the  tour.  How  characteristic 
of  his  enormous  enjoyment  of  life  is  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  a  letter  written  at  Sai^us,  Sept. 
3  :  '  Besides  organ-playing  I  have  much  to  finish 
in  my  new  drawing -book  (I  filled  another 
completely  at  Engelberg) ;  then  I  must  dine, 
and  eat  like  a  whole  regiment ;  then  after 
dinner  the  organ  again,  and  so  forget  my  rainy 
day.* 

The  great  event  of  his  second  visit  to  Munich 
was  the  production  (and  no  doubt  the  composi- 
tion) of«lu8  G  minor  concerto,  '  a  thing  rapidly 
thrown  off,'*  which  he  played  on  Oct.  17, 
1831,  at  a  concert  which  also  comprised  his 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  his  Overture  to  the 
'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,*  and  an  extempore 
performance.      Before    leaving  he  received   a 

1  L.  tu  Fvony.  T>ee.  28,  IBRl. 

*  (Tb«  date  of  the  ravlwd  vvratoti  U  '  London.  June  ao,  1882.'] 

>  riff  age  MuMieal,  L  78.  «  £.  to  hie  father,  Dec.  28, 1833. 


commission  to  compose  an  opera  for  the 
Munich  Theatre.^  From  Munich  he  travelled 
by  Stuttgart  (Nov.  7)  and  Heidelberg  to  Frank- 
fort, and  thence  to  Dosseldorf  (Nov.  27),  to 
consult  Immermann  as  to  the  libretto  for  the 
Munich  opera,  and  arrange  with  him  for  one 
founded  on  'The  Tempest'^  The  artistic  life 
of  Diisseldorf  pleased  him  extremely,  and  no 
doubt  this  visit  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
future  connection  with  that  town. 

He  arrived  in  Paris  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  found,  of  his  German  friends, 
Hiller  and  Franck  settled  there.  He  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Parisian  musicians 
who  had  known  him  as  a  boy  in  1825,  especially 
with  Baillot ;  and  made  many  new  friends, 
Habeneck,  Franchomme,  Cuvillon,  and  others. 
Chopin,  Meyerbeer,  Herz,  Liszt,  Ealkbrenner, 
Ole  Bull,  were  all  there,  and  Mendelssohn 
seems  to  have  been  very  much  with  them.  He 
went  a  great  deal  into  society  and  played 
frequently,  was  constantly  at  the  theatre,  and 
as  constantly  at  the  Louvre,  eivjoyed  life 
thoroughly,  saw  everything,  according  to  his 
wont,  including  the  political  scenes  which 
were  then  more  than  ever  interesting  in  Paris  ; 
knew  everybody ;  and  in  fact,  as  he  expresses 
it,  'oast  himself  thoroughly  into  the  vortex.'^ 
His  overture  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ' 
was  performed  at  the  Soci^t^  des  Concerts 
(Conservatoire)  on  Feb.  19,  1832,  and  he  him- 
self played  the  Concerto  in  6  of  Beethoven  at 
the  concert  of  March  18.  His  Reformation 
Symphony  was  rehearsed,  but  the  orchestra 
thought  it  too  learned,  and  it  never  reached 
performance.^  His  Octet  was  played  in  church 
at  a  mass  commemorative  of  Beethoven,  and 
several  times  in  private ;  so  was  his  Quintet 
(with  a  new  Adagio^)  and  his  Quartets,  both 
for  strings  and  for  piano.  The  pupils  of  the 
Conservatoire,  he  writes,  are  working  their 
fingers  off  to  play  '  1st  es  wahr )'  ^^  His  playing 
was  applauded  as  much  as  heart  could  wish, 
and  his  reception  in  all  circles  was  of  the  very 
best. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  drawbacks. 
Eduard  Ritz,  his  great  friend,  died  (Jan.  23) 
while  he  was  there  ;  the  news  reached  him  on 
his  birthday.  Goethe,  too,  died  (March  22). 
The  rejection  of  his  Reformation  Symphony, 
the  centre  of  so  many  hopes,  ^^  was  a  disappoint- 
ment which  must  have  thrown  a  deep  shadow 
over  everything ;  and  no  doubt  after  so  much 
gaiety  there  was  a  reaction,  and  his  old  dislike 
to  the  French  character — traces  of  which  are 
not  wanting  in  a  letter  to  Immermann  dated 
Jan.  11,  1832 — returned.  In  addition  to  this 
his  health  had  not  latterly  been  good,  and  in 

B  L.  to  hie  father,  Dee.  19. 18S1. 
«  L.  Dec.  19.  1831 ;  J«n.  11,  1832. 

7  L.  Dec.  28. 1831 ;  Jan.  11.  ]8»2.  •  H.  p.  SI. 

>  Written  in  memory  of  Bdiiard  Rltx,  and  replacing  a  Minuet 
in  F  iharp  minor,  with  Trio  in  double  Canon. 
>o  The  Lied  embodied  in  the  A  minor  Quartet.   Bee  above,  p.  ua 
"  *.  p.  22. 
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March  he  had  an  attack  of  cholera.^  Though 
he  alludes  to  it  in  joke,  he  probably  felt  the 
truth  of  a  remark  in  the  Figaro  that '  Paris  is 
the  tomb  of  all  reputations.' '  Brilliantly  and 
cordially  as  he  was  received,  he  left  no  lasting 
mark  there  ;  his  name  does  not  reappear  in  the 
programmes  of  the  Consenratoire  for  eleven 
years,  and  it  was  not  till  the  establishment  of 
the  Concerts  Populaires  in  1861  that  his  music 
became  at  all  &miliar  to  the  Parisians.^  He 
himself  never  again  set  foot  in  Paris. 

On  April  23,  1832,  he  was  once  more  in  his 
beloved  London,  and  at  his  old  quarters,  in 
Great  Portland  Street  (see  p.  121).  'That 
smoky  nest,'  he  exclaims,  amid  the  sunshine  of 
the  Naples  summer,  '  is  fated  to  be  now  and 
ever  my  favourite  residence ;  my  heart  swells 
when  I  think  of  it.'^  And  here  he  was  back 
in  it  again  !  It  was  warm,  the  lilacs  were  in 
bloom,  his  old  friends  were  as  cordial  as  if 
they  had  never  parted,  he  was  warmly  welcomed 
everywhere,  and  felt  his  health  return  in  full 
measure.  His  letters  of  this  date  are  full  of  a 
genuine  heartfelt  satisfaction.  He  plunged  at 
once  into  musical  life.  The  Hebrides  Overture 
was  played  from  MS.  parts  by  the  Philharmonic 
on  May  14,  and  he  performed  his  O  minor  Ck)n- 
oerto,  on  an  Erard  piano,  at  the  concerts  of  May 
28  and  June  18.  He  gave  a  MS.  score  of  his 
overture  to  the  society,  and  they  presented  him 
with  a  piece  of  plate.  During  his  stay  in  London 
he  wrote  his  Capriccio  brillant  in  B  (op.  22),  and 
played  it  at  a  concert  of  Mori's  on  May  25.^ 
On  Sunday,  June  10,  he  played  the  organ  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.^  He  also  published  a 
four -hand  arrangement  ^  of  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream'  Overture  with  Cramer,  and 
the  first  Book  of  the  Songs  without  Words 
with  Novello,^  and  played  at  many  concerts.  A 
more  important  thing  still  was  the  revision  of 
the  Hebrides  Overture,  to  which  he  appears  to 
have  put  the  final  touches  on  June  20  (five 
weeks  after  its  performance  at  the  Philharmonic), 
that  being  the  date  on  the  autograph  score  in 
possession  of  the  family  of  Sterndale  Bennett, 
which  agrees  in  all  essentials  with  the  printed 
copy.  [In  an  English  letter,  written  from 
Attwood's  house  at  Norwood,  to  Sir  George 
Smart,  and  dated  'June  6,  1832,'  he  offers  to 
the  Philharmonic  Society  'the  score  of  my 
Overture  to  the  "  Isles  of  Fingal,"  as  a  sign  of 
my  deep  and  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  indulg- 
ence and  kindness  they  have  shown  to  me 
during  my  second  visit  in  this  country.'     (Brit 

I  /r.  p.  83.  Lettw  to  BKrmann.  FftrU.  April  16.  IHtt.  In  Uit»rt  nf 
JHatifurui'^ed  Jtuiielana,  p.  406. 

>  F«tit  It  inaecunte  in  citing  this  m  Maodelnohn'a  own  0X< 
pcvMlon.    See  L,  March  31. 1832. 

I  This  want  of  aympathy,  combined  with  an  aatoniahing  amount 
of  ignorance,  is  amosingly  displayed  in  the  following  deMription 
from  the  cntalogoe  of  a  well-known  French  autograph  eoilector  :— 
'  Mendelstohn  Bortholdy  (Felix)  romaiqnable  IntelllgeDce.  mats 
emar  egoTste  at  froid ;  oni  n'ayaut  pu  grarir  d'un  pas  sur  In 
sommets  de  Vart,  s'est  refugi^  daos  la  mosiqne  de  ehambre.'  Can 
ignorance  and  confldenoe  go  further  f 

4  £.  to  his  Misters,  May  28. 1831. 

»  Mm.  i.  an.  •  Ibid.  p.  272.  '  rhH. 

•  Under  the  title  of  'Origiiwl  Melodies  for  the  PUnoforte' 
(SloveWo). 


Mus.  Add.  MS.  33,965,  fol.  251>  The  MS. 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  in  the  Society's 
library.] 

On  May  15,  Zelter  died,  and  he  received  the 
news  of  tiie  loss  of  his  old  friend  and  teacher 
at  Attwood's  house  at  Norwood.  The  vision  of 
a  possible  offer  of  Zelter's  post  at  the  Sing- 
akademie  crossed  his  mind,  and  is  discussed 
with  his  father  ;  but  it  was  not  destined  to  be 
fulfilled.  Among  the  friends  whom  he  made 
during  this  visit,  never  to  lose  till  death,  were 
the  Horsleys,  a  family  living  in  the  country  at 
Kensington.  William  Horsley  was  one  of  our 
most  eminent  glee-writers,  his  daughters  were 
unusually  musical,  one  of  the  sons,  John  Calcott 
Horsley,  became  an  R.A.,  and  another,  Charles 
Edward  Horsley,  was  for  many  years  a  bright 
ornament  to  English  music.  The  circle  was  not 
altogether  unlike  his  Berlin  home,  and  in  his 
own  words  ^  he  seldom  spent  a  day  without 
meeting  one  or  other  of  the  family.  [It  was 
during  this  visit  (in  1882)  to  London  that  he 
played  to  Vincent  Novello  Bach's  little  E  minor 
prelude  and  fugue  for  the  organ,  a  circumstance 
which  led  to  its  being  published  in  England  (by 
Novello)  before  it  appeared  in  any  other  country, 
including  Germany.*®] 

In  July  1882  he  returned  to  Berlin,  to  find 
the  charm  of  the  summer  life  in  the  garden  as 
great  as  before.  His  darling  sister  Rebecka  had 
been  married  to  Professor  Dirichlet  in  May. 
Another  change  was  that  the  Devrients  had 
migrated  to  another  place,  and  Hensel's  studios 
now  occupied  all  the  spare  space  in  the  garden- 
house.  Immermann's  promised  libretto  was 
waiting  for  him  on  his  return,  but  from  the 
terms  in  which  he  asks  for  Devrient's  opinion 
on  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  disappointed  him, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  subject "  *  St  Paul ' 
was  beginning  to  occupy  his  mind  (of  which 
more  anon),  and  he  had  not  long  been  back 
when  the  election  of  the  conductor  for  the 
Singakademie  in  Zelter's  place  came  on  the 
tapis.  The  details  may  be  read  elsewhere  *^  ; 
it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  chiefly  through 
the  extra  zeal  and  want  of  tact  of  his  friend 
Devrient,  though  with  the  best  intentions, 
Mendelssohn,  for  no  fault  of  his  own,  was 
dragged  before  the  public  as  an  opponent  of 
Rungenhagen  ;  and  at  length,  on  Jan.  22, 1833, 
was  defeated  by  60  votes  out  of  236.  The 
defeat  was  aggravated  by  a  sad  want  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  family,  who  not  only 
were  annoyed,  but  showed  their  annoyance  by 
withdrawing  from  the  Singakademie,  and  thus 
making  an  open  hostility.  Felix  himself  said 
little,  but  he  felt  it  deeply.  He  ^^  describes  it 
as  a  time  of  uncertainty,  anxiety,  and  suspense, 
which  was  as  bad  as  a  serious  illness ;  and  no 
doubt  it  widened  the  breach  in  his  liking  for 
V  a*  .if.  p.  w. 

10  [See  ■  Bach's  Music  in  Bng1jind.'.Vu«<ni{  Timu,  Nov.  1896,  n.  721.] 
W  Dm,  p.  142.  13  See  especially  />e».  p^  1«-15«. 

"  L.  to  Pastor  BauOT,  March  4. 1833. 
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Berlin,  which  had  been  began  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  'Gamacho.'  He  doubtless  found  some 
consolation  in  a  grand  piano  which  was  for- 
warded to  him  in  August  by  Pierre  Erard  of 
London. 

His  musical  activity  was  at  all  events  not 
impaired.  Besides  occupying  himself  with  the 
Sunday  music  at  home,  Felix,  during  this 
winter,  gave  three  public  concerts  at  the  room 
of  the  Singakademie  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  1832, 
and  Jan.  1833,^  at  which  he  brought  forward  his 

*  Walpurgisnacht,'  his  Reformation  Symphony, 
his  Overtures  to  the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, ' 
'  Meeresstille,'  and  *  Hebrides,'  his  G  minor  Con- 
certo and  his  Capriccio  in  B  minor  for  pf.  ; 
besides  playing  Beethoven's  pf.  sonatas  (opp.  27 
and  53)  and  his  6  major  Concerto,  also  a  Con- 
certo of  Bach  in  D  minor — all,  be  it  remembered, 
novelties  at  that  time  even  to  many  experienced 
musicians.  In  addition  to  this  he  was  working 
seriously  at  the  Italicm  Symphony.  The  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  London  had  passed  a 
resolution  on  Nov.  5,  1832,  asking  him  to 
compose  'a  symphony,  an  overture,  and  a 
vocal  piece,  for  the  Society, '  and  oflfering  him 
a  hundred  guineas  for  the  exclusive  right  of 
performance  during  two  years.  ^  Of  these  the 
Italian  Symphony  was  to  be  one,  and  the  MS. 
score  of  the  work  accordingly  bears  the  date 
'Berlin,  March  18,  1833.'  On  April  27  he 
wrote  to  the  Society  offering  them  the  symphony 
with  *two  new  overtures,  finished  since  last 
year '  (doubtless  the  *  Fingal's  Cave '  and  the 
Trumpet  Overtures),  the  extra  one  being  intended 

*  as  a  sign  of  my  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  and 
honour  they  have  again  conferred  upon  me.' 
Graceful  and  apparently  spontaneous  as  it  is, 
the  symphony  had  not  been  an  easy  task. 
Mendelssohn  was  not  exempt  from  the  lot  of 
most  artists  who  attempt  a  great  poem  or  a 
great  composition ;  on  the  contrary,  '  the 
bitterest  moments  he  ever  endured  or  could 
have  imagined, '  were  those  which  he  experienced 
during  the  autumn  when  the  work  was  in 
progress,  and  up  to  the  last  he  had  his  doubts 
and  misgivings  as  to  the  result.  Now,  how- 
ever, when  it  was  finished,  he  found  that  it 
'pleased  him  and  showed  progress'' — a  very 
modest  expression  for  a  work  so  full  of  original 
thought,  masterly  expression,  consummate 
execution,  and  sunny  beauty,  as  the  Italian 
Symphony,  and,  moreover,  such  a  prodigious 
advance  on  his  last  work  of  the  same  kind  !  * 

On  Feb.  8,  1833,  a  son  was  bom  to  the 
Moscheleses,  and  one  of  the  first  letters  written 
was  to  Mendelssohn,  asking  him  to  be  godfather 
to  the  child.  He  sent  a  capital  letter  in  reply, 
with  an  elaborate  sketch,^  and  later  on  he  trans- 

1  A.M.1. 1833,  pp.  22.  68. 12S.  The  dates  are  not  given  of  all  the 
concert*,  bat  the  second  took  place  on  Dee.  1. 1832 

*  See  the  Beralntlon  and  his  answer  in  Bogarth,  pp.  BA,  60. 

*  L.XO  Putor  Bauer.  April  0,  183N. 

4  It  baa  been  said  that  the  leap  from  MendeLaohn's  C  minor  to 
his  A  major  Symphony  is  as  great  as  that  from  Beethoven's  No.  2 
to  the  Broica ;  and  relatively  this  is  probably  not  exaggerated. 

*  A  facsimile  wlU  be  found  in  Mot.  L  984. 

VOL.  Ill 


I  mitted  a  cradle  song — published  as  op.  47,  No.  6 
— for  his  godchild,  Felix  Moscheles.  Early  in 
April  he  left  Berlin  for  Diisseldorf,  to  arrange 
for  conducting  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  which 
took  place  May  26-28.  As  soon  as  the  details 
had  been  completed,  he  went  on  to  London 
for  the  christening  of  his  godchild,  and  also  to 
conduct  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  May  13, 
when  his  Italian  Symphony  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  he  liimself  played  Mozart's 
D  minor  piano  concerto.  This  was  his  third 
visit.  He  was  there  by  April  26 — again  at  his 
old  lodgings  in  Oreat  Portland  Street— and  on 
May  1  he  played  at  Moscheles's  anniial  concert 
a  brilliant  set  of  four-hand  variations  on  the 
Gipsy  March  in  *  Preciosa,'  which  the  two  had 
composed  together.  ^^ 

On  or  after  May  16he  leftLondon  and  returned 
to  Dusseldorf,  in  ample  time  for  the  rehearsal 
of  the  Festival,  which  began  on  Whitsunday, 
May  26,  and  was  an  immense  success.  *  Israel 
in  Egypt '^  was  thej;>t^  de  resistance f  and  among 
the  other  works  were  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony and  Overture  to  *  Leonora, 'and  Felix's  own 
Trumpet  Overture.  Abraham  Mendelssohn  had 
come  from  Berlin  for  the  Festival,  and  an 
excellent  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  his 
letters,^  admirable  letters,  ftdl  of  point  and 
wisdom,  and  showing  better  than  anything  else 
could  the  deep  affection  and  perfect  understand- 
ing which  existed  between  father  and  son.  The 
brilliant  success  of  the  Festival  and  the  personal 
fascination  of  Mendelssohn  led  to  an  offer  from 
the  authorities  of  Diisseldorf  that  he  should 
undertake  the  charge  of  the  entire  musical 
arrangements  of  the  town,  embracing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  church  music  and  of  two  associations, 
for  three  years,  from  Oct.  1,  1833,  at  a  yearly 
salary  of  600  thalers  (£90).*  He  had  been 
much  attracted  by  the  ai^tive  artistic  life  of  the 
place  when  he  visited  Immermann  at  the  close 
of  his  Italian  journey,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  hesitation  in  his  acceptance  of  the  offer. 
This  important  agreement  concluded,  Felix  re- 
turned to  London  for  the  fourth  time,  taking 
his  father  with  him.  They  arrived  about  June  5, 
and  went  into  the  old  lodgings  in  Great  Portland 
Street.  It  is  the  father's  first  visit,  and  his 
letters  are  full  of  little  hits  at  the  fog,  the 
absence  of  the  sun,  the  Sundays,  and  other 
English  peculiarities,  and  at  his  son's  enthusiasm 
for  it  all.  As  far  as  the  elder  Mendelssohn  was 
concerned,  the  first  month  was  perfectly  success- 
ful, but  in  the  course  of  July  he  was  laid  up 
with  an  accident  to  his  shin,  which  confined 
him  to  his  room  for  three  weeks,  and  although 
it  gave  him  an  excellent  idea  of  English  hos- 
pitality, it  naturally  threw  a  damp  over  the 

*  Mo$.  1.  290.    [The  duet  was  published  by  Cramer.1 

1  It  had  been  performed  by  the  Singakademie  of  Berlin,  Dec.  6. 

1831.  but  probably  with  re-instrumentatton.    It  was  now  done  as 

Handel  wrote  it 

8  r.Jt.  I.  847-964. 

9  I  oaniiot  disoover  his  exact  itatut  or  title  at  DOsaeldorf.  In  his 
own  sketch  of  his  life  (see  next  page)  he  styles  himself  Music-director 
of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Huslo  in  Diisseldorf. 
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latter  part  of  the  visit.  His  blindness,  too,  seems 
to  have  begun  to  show  itself.  ^ 

His  son,  however,  experienced  no  such  draw- 
backs. To  his  father  he  was  everything.  '  I 
cannot  express,'  says  the  grateful  old  man, 
*  what  he  has  been  to  me,  what  a  treasure  of 
love,  patience,  endurance,  thoughtfulness,  and 
tender  care  he  has  lavished  on  me ;  and  much 
as  1  owe  him  indirectly  for  a  thousand  kindnesses 
and  attentions  from  others,  I  owe  him  far  more 
for  what  he  has  done  for  me  himself.'  ^  Only 
a  few  letters  by  Felix  of  this  date  have  been 
printed,.^  but  enough  information  can  be  picked 
up  to  show  that  he  fully  enjoyed  himself.  His 
limpet  Overture  was  played  at  the  Philhar- 
monic on  June  10,  1833.  He  played  the  organ 
at  St.  Paul's  (June  23),  Elingemann  and  other 
friends  at  the  bellows,  and  the  church  empty — 
Introduction  and  fugue,  extempore ;  Attwood's 
Coronation  Anthem,  four  hands,  with  Attwood ; 
and  three  pieces  of  Bach's.^  He  also  evidently 
played  a  great  deal  in  society,  and  his  father's 
account  of  a  mad  evening  with  Malibran  will 
stand  as  a  type  of  many  such.  ^  The  Mosoheleses, 
Attwoods  [see  his  letters  to  Attwood,  printed 
in  the  Musical  Times,  Dec.  1900,  pp.  792  and 
800],  Horsleys,  and  Alexanders  are  among  the 
most  prominent  English  names  in  the  diaries  and 
letters.^  Besides  Malibran,  Schroder-Devrient, 
Herz,  and  Hummel  were  among  the  foreign 
artists  in  London.  On  August  4  the  two  left 
for  Berlin,  7  Abraham  having  announced  that 
he  was  bringing  home  '  a  young  painter  named 
Alphonse  Lovie,'  who,  of  course,  was  no  other 
than  Felix  himself.^  They  reached  Berlin  in 
due  course,  and  by  Sept.  27,  1833,  Felix  was 
at  his  new  post. 

Diisseldorf  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  period 
in  his  career — of  settled  life  away  from  the 
influences  of  home,  which  had  hitherto  formed 
so  important  an  element  in  his  existence.  At 
Berlin  both  success  cmd  non-success  were  lai^ly 
biassed  by  personal  considerations  ;  here  he  was 
to  start  afresh,  and  to  be  entirely  dependent  on 
himself.  He  began  his  new  career  with  vigour. 
He  first  attacked  the  church  music,  and  as  '  not 
one  tolerable  mass '  was  to  be  found,  scoured  the 
country  as  far  as  Elberfeld,  Cologne,  and  Bonn, 
and  returned  with  a  carriage-load  of  Palestrina, 
Lasso,  and  Lotti.  '  Israel  in  Egypt, '  the  'Messiah, ' 
'Alexander's  Feast,'  and  'Egmont'  are  among 
the  music  which  we  hear  of  at  the  concerts.  At 
the  theatre,  after  a  temporaiy  disturbance, 
owing  to  a  rise  in  prices,  and  a  little  over- 
eagerness,  he  was  well  received  and  successful ; 
and  at  first  all  was  cotUeur  de  rose — 'a  more 
agreeable  position  I  cannot  wish  for.'*  But 
he  soon  found  that  the  theatre  did  not  suit 
him  ;  he  had  too  little  sympathy  with  theatrical 


idk«lM.  ppl  70-74, 1  
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life,  and  the  responsibility  was  too  irksome. 
He  therefore,  after  a  few  months'  trial,  in 
March  1834,^^  relinquished  his  salary  as  fkr  as 
the  theatre  was  concerned,  and  held  himself 
free,  as  a  sort  of  '  Honorary  Intendant.' "  His 
influence,  however,  made  itself  felt  'Don 
Juan,'  'Figaro,'  Cherubini's  'Deux  Joumdes,' 
were  amongst  the  operas  given  in  the  first  four 
months  ;  and  in  the  church  we  hear  of  masses 
by  Beethoven  and  Cherubini,  motets  of  Pales- 
trina's,  and  cantatas  of  Bach's,  the  Dettingen 
Te  Deum,  'and  on  the  whole  as  much  good 
music  as  could  be  expected  during  my  first 
winter.'^  He  lived  on  the  ground  floor  of 
Schadow's  house,  ^^  a,nd  was  very  much  in  the 
artistic  circle,  and  always  ready  to  make  an 
excursion,  to  have  a  swim,  to  eat,  to  ride  (for 
he  kept  a  horse  ^^  ),  to  dance,  or  to  sleep  ;  was 
working  hard  at  water-colour  drawing,  under 
Schirmer's  tuition,  and  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  every  company  he  entered.**  May  18-20  was 
the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle, 
conducted  by  Ferdinand  Bies ;  there  he  met 
Hiller,*^  and  also  Chopin,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  already  made  in  Paris, '^  and  who 
returned  with  him  to  Dusseldorf.  During  the 
spring  of  1834  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.*® 

Meantime,  through  all  these  labours  and  dis- 
tractions, of  pleasure  or  business  alike,  he  was 
composing  busily  and  well.  The  overture  to 
'Melusina'  was  finished  Nov.  14,  1838,  and 
tried ;  the  Rondo  Brillant  for  piano  and 
orchestra  in  E  flat  (op.  29)  on  Jan.  29,  1834  ; 
'  Infelioe,'  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  for  the 
Philharmonie  Society  (in  its  first  shape),**  is 
dated  April  3,  and  the  fine  Capriccio  for  piano- 
forte in  A  minor  (op.  33,  No.  1),  April  9, 
1834.  He  had  also  rewritten  and  g^atly  im- 
proved the  'Meeresstille'  Overture  ^  for  its  pub- 
lication by  Breitkopfs  with  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream '  and  <  Hebrides '  overtures.  A 
symphony  which  he  mentions  as  on  the  road 
appears  to  have  been  superseded  by  a  still  more 
important  work.  In  one  of  his  letters  from 
Paris  (Dec.  19,  1831),  complaining  of  the  low 
morale  of  the  opera  librettos,  he  says  that  if 
that  style  is  indispensable  he  'will  forsake 
opera  and  wrUe  oratorios,*    The  words  had 

w  £.  to  hU  fcther.  Much  28. 18S4.    "  ^  to  Sehubrinff.  Aofost  6L 
M  £.  to  hia  father.  Msreh  28.  u  IT.  p.  9& 

14  The  aoquidtion  of  thla  hone  gfrei  a  good  idea  of  hi*  dutiful 
attttndetoimtUhistathw.    ^  to  hie  father.  March  SB,  18S4. 
U/>nci>.174.  M  £.  to  his  mother.  Maj  as.  1834;  ir.p^SL 

17  Karaeowki'a  lAfB  qf  Clkopin,  ehap.  xlv. 


M  ^  to  hie  fkther,  Dec.  28. 1833.  and  to  Fumy.  April  7. 1814.   On 

lie  oocaeion  he  eent  in  the  following  *  M einorandam  of  mj  bio- 

gFKphy  and  art^ooation.'    '  I  wai  bom  Feb.  3. 1800.  at  Hambmqf  ; 


3  [Bee  LMen  ofF.  M.  to  I.  S  C.  MctekM«$,  pp^  70-74.  and  the  amwlng 
fkesimileaof  eketehee  therein.         *  r.M.p.m.        ^  Ibt'  ~  -— 
«  Mm.  i.  998;  Abiaham  H.  in  P.M.  1.  368.  880.  382.  etc. 
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•A.  to  I.  Fttnt.  JQ17  90. 1834. 


in  my  8th  year  began  to  leam  mude,  and  woe  taught  thoroaiiL- 
baai  and  oompoeltion  by  Profeasor  Zelter,  and  the  Pianoforte,  firat 
by  my  mother  and  then  by  Mr.  Lndwig  Beigar.  In  the  year  1899 
I  left  Berlin.  tiaTelled  thningh  England  and  Scotland.  Bavth, 
Germany.  Italy,  Switierland,  and  Fraooe ;  Tiaited  England  twlos 
more  in  the  eprlnc  of  1832  and  1838,  wai  there  made  Honorary 
Member  of  the  PhlUunnonie  Society,  and  ainoe  October  1833,  har* 
been  Mnaio^irector  of  the  Aaaodatlon  for  the  Promotion  of  Mnalo 
in  DQaeeldorf.'  Thia  ia  preeerred  in  the  arehivea  of  the  ▲oadamy, 
and  I  am  Indebted  for  it  to  the  kindneea  of  Dr.  Joachim. 

t*  The  Toeal  piece  of  hia  contract  with  the  Society.  It  wmm 
flnt  anng  by  Mme.  Caradori  at  the  PhOharmonio  Coooert  «i< 
Mar  19. 1834.  with  Tlolin  obbligato  by  Henry  Blasrovb 

»  X.  to  Sehnbrlag,  Angnat  6, 1834. 
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hardly  left  bis  pen  when  he  was  invited  by  the 
Cacilien-Verein  of  Frankfort  to  compose  an 
oratorio  on  St.  Paul.^  The  general  plan  of  the 
work,  and  such  details  as  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Bible  and  Choral-book,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  chorales,  are  stated  by  him  at  the 
very  outset.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  and 
Marx  made  a  compact  by  which  each  was  to 
write  an  oratorio-book  for  the  other ;  Mendels- 
sohn was  to  write  *  Moses '  for  Marx,  and  Marx 
'St.  Paul'  for  Mendelssohn.^  Mendelssohn 
executed  his  task  at  once,  and  the  full  libretto, 
entitled  *  Moses,  an  Oratorio,  composed  by 
A.  B.  M.,' and  signed  *F.  M.  B.,  21  Aug.  1832,' 
i3  now  in  the  possession  of  the  family.^  Marx, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  rejected  Mendels- 
sohn's book  for  <  Moses,'  but  threw  up  that  of 
'St  Paul,'  on  the  ground  that  chorales  were 
an  anachronism.  In  fact,  this  singular  man's 
function  in  life  seems  to  have  been  to  differ 
with  everybody.  For  the  text  of  *St  Paul,' 
Mendelssohn  was  indebted  to  his  own  selection, 
and  to  the  aid  of  his  friends  Fiirst  and 
Schubring.^  Like  Handel,  he  knew  his  Bible 
well ;  in  his  oratorios  he  followed  it  implicitly, 
and  the  three  books  of  '  St  Paul,'  *  Eliyah,'  and 
the  *  Lobgesang '  are  a  proof  (if  any  proof  were 
needed  after  the  *  Messiah '  and '  Israel  in  Egypt ' ) 
that,  in  his  own  words,  '  the  Bible  is  always 
the  best  of  all.'  ^  He  began  upon  the  music  in 
March  1834,  not  anticipating  that  it  would 
occupy  him  long^ ;  but  it  dragged  on,  and  was 
not  completed  till  the  beginning  of  1836. 

Though  only  Honorary  Intendant  at  the 
Diisseldorf  theatre,  he  busied  himself  with 
the  approaching  winter  season,  and  before  leav- 
ing for  his  holiday  corresponded  much  with 
Devrient  as  to  the  engagement  of  singers.  ^ 
September  1834  he  spent  in  Berlin,^  and  was 
back  at  Diisseldorf  for  the  first  concert  on 
Oct  23,®  calling  on  his  way  at  Cassel,  and 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Hauptmann,^®  with 
whom  he  was  destined  in  later  life  to  be  closely 
connected.  The  new  theatre  opened  on  Nov.  1. 
He  and  Immermann  quarrelled  as  to  pre- 
-cedence,  or  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  duties. 
The  selection  of  singers  and  musicians,  the 
bargaining  with  them,  and  all  the  countless 
worries  which  beset  a  manager,  and  which,  by 
a  new  agreement  he  had  to  undertake,  proved  a 
most  uncongenial  and,  moreover,  a  most  wasteful 
task  ;  so  uncongenial  that  at  last,  the  day  after 
the  opening  of  the  theatre,  he  suddenly  '  made 
a  salto  mcrtale,*  and  threw  up  all  connection  ^^ 
with  it,  not  without  considerable  irritability 
and  inconsistency.^'    After  this  he  continued 

I  L.  to  DeTiient.  pp.  137. 138.  •  Mam.  U.  188.  etc 

'  It  ahowa  bow  folly  MendelaM>hn  reaUaed  the  ootinectlon  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teetamente  that  hie  oondtiding  choma,  after  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  Is  'ThU  !•  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  Hie 
•commandments.'— 1  John  v.  3.         <  See  Seft. ;  and  ZeCten,  voL  IL 

6  X.  to  Schnbring.  July  16, 18S4. 

«  JbUL  Sept  6, 188S.  etc.  T  Dev.VP- 177-188. 

•  /hid.  pp.  188. 184.  0  N.M.  MtUung. 

10  Hanptmann's  letters  to  Hanser,  i.  180. 

"  L.  to  his  mother.  Kov.  4 :  to  Rebeoka,  Nov.  28, 1884. 

IS  lliia  la  brought  out  in  his  lather*!  letter,  piinted  on  p.  57  of 


to  do  lus  other  duties,  and  to  conduct  occasional 
operas,  Julius  Rietz  being  his  assistant  With 
the  opening  of  1836  he  received  an  invitation 
from  Leipzig  through  Schleinitz,  which  resulted 
in  his  taking  the  post  of  Conductor  of  tlie 
Gewandhaus  Concerts  there.  His  answers  ^  to 
the  invitation  show  not  only  how  very  careful 
he  was  not  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  others, 
but  also  how  clearly  and  practically  he  looked 
at  all  the  bearings  of  a  question  before  he  made 
up  his  mind  upon  it  Before  the  change, 
however,  several  things  happened.  He  con- 
ducted the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  of  1836  at 
Cologne  (Juiie  7-9).  The  principal  works  were 
Handel's  *  Solomon ' — for  which  he  had  written 
an  organ  part  in  Italy  ;  Beethoven's  Symphony 
No.  8,  and  Overture  op.  124,  a  'religious 
march'  and  hymn  of  Oherubini's,  and  the 
Morning  Hymn  of  his  &kVourite  J.  F.  Beich- 
ardt  The  Festival  was  made  more  than 
ordinarily  delightful  to  him  by  a  present  of 
Arnold's  edition  of  Handel  in  thirty >two  vols, 
from  the  committee.  His  father,  mother,  and 
sisters  were  all  there.  The  parents  then  went 
back  with  him  to  Diisseldorf ;  there  his  mother 
had  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  which  prevented 
Ms  taking  them  home  to  Berlin  till  the  latter 
part  of  July.  14  At  Cassel  the  father,  too,  fell  ill, 
and  Felix's  energies  were  fully  taxed  on  the 
road.^  He  remained  with  them  at  Berlin  till 
the  end  of  August,  and  then  left  for  Leipzig  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  beginning 
the  subscription  concerts  in  the  Gewandhaus  on 
Oct  4.  His  house  at  Leipzig  was  in  Beichel's 
garden,  off  the  Promenade.  Chopin  visited 
him  during  the  interval,  and  Felix  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  him  to  Clara  Wieck, 
then  a  girl  of  sixteen.  His  first  introduction 
to  Schumann  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
Wieck's  house  on  Oct  3,  the  day  before  the 
Gewandhaus  Concert  at  which  Clara  played 
Beethoven's  B  flat  trio  (Moscheles*  Ltfe,  i. 
301).  Later  came  his  old  Berlin  friend  Ferdi- 
nand David  from  Russia  to  lead  the  orchestra,  i<^ 
and  Moscheles  from  London  for  a  lengthened 
visit.  Mendelssohn's  new  engagement  began 
with  the  best  auspices.  The  relief  from  the 
worries  and  responsibilities  of  Diisseldorf  was 
immense,  17  and  years  afterwards  he  refers  to  it 
as  '  when  I  first  came  to  Leipzig  and  thought  I 
was  in  Paradise. '  i®  He  was  warmly  welcomed  on 
taking  his  seat,  and  the  first  concert  led  off 
with  his  '  Meeresstille '  Overture. 

Rebecka  passed  through  Leipzig  on  Oct  14 
(1835)  on  her  way  from  Belgium,  and  Felix 
and  Moscheles  accompanied  her  to  Berlin  for  a 
visit  of  two  days,  returning  to  Leipzig  for  the 

Letttnfrom  f839-X7.  Bee  also  Felix's  letter  to  his  mother  of  Nov. 
4, 1884  u  Z.  to  Sohleinitx,  Jan.  S8  and  April  10. 18SS. 

M  £.  to  Mrs.  Volgt,  DIleseldoTf .  Joly  17, 1885. 

U  £.  to  F.  W.  von  Schadow.  Berlin.  August  9.  183S.  in  Patko, 
p.  19a 

IS  He  Joined  deflnitdy  Feb.  SB.  1838.  after  Matthai's  death 
{A.M.X.  Iffi^  p.  133). 

17  £.  to  midebrandt,  Leipdg.  Oet  81, 1886.  In  Poiko,  pi  191 ;  also 
SUttTt  p.  i7.  »  £•  to  Fanny,  Jane  18, 18S9. 
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next  concert  Short  as  the  visit  was,  it  was 
more  than  usually  gay.  The  house  was  full 
every  evening,  and  by  playing  alternately,  by 
playing  four  hands,  and  by  the  comical 
extempore  tricks  of  which  the  two  friends  were 
so  fond,  and  which  they  cairied  on  to  such 
perfection,  the  parents,  especially  the  father, 
now  quite  blind,  were  greatly  mystified  and 
amused.^  And  well  that  it  was  so,  for  it  was 
Felix's  last  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  father 
he  BO  tenderly  loved  and  so  deeply  reverenced. 
At  half-past  10  A.M.  on  Nov.  19,  1885,  Abraham 
Mendel^hn  was  dead.  He  died  the  death 
of  the  just,  passing  away,  as  his  father  had 
done,  without  warning,  but  also  without  pain. 
He  turned  over  in  his  bed,  saying  that  he  would 
sleep  a  little  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  he  was  gone. 
Hensel  started  at  once  for  Leipzig,  and  by 
Sunday  morning,  the  22nd,  Felix  was  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother.  How  deeply  he  felt  under 
this  peculiarly  heavy  blow  the  reader  must 
gather  from  his  own  letters.  It  fell  on  him 
with  special  force,  because  he  was  not  only  away 
from  the  family  circle,  but  had  no  home  of  his 
own,  as  Fanny  and  Rebecka  had,  to  mitigate 
the  loss.  He  went  back  to  Leipzig  stunned, 
but  determined  to  do  his  duty  with  all  his 
might,  finish  'St.  Paul,'  and  thus  most  perfectly 
fulfil  his  father's  wishes.  He  had  completed 
the  revision  of  his  '  Melusina'  Overture  on  Nov. 
17,  only  three  days  before  the  fatal  news 
reached  him,  and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
him  from  finishing  the  oratorio.  He  had  played 
in  Bach's  concerto  in  D  minor  for  three  piano- 
fortes with  Clara  Wieck  and  Bakemann  at  the 
Gewandhaus  Concert  on  Nov.  9,  1835. 

The  business  of  the  day,  however,  had  to  go 
on.  One  of  the  chief  events  in  this  series  of 
concerts  was  a  performance  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony of  Beethoven,  Feb.  11,  1836.2  Another 
was  Mendelssohn's  performance  of  Mozart's  D 
minor  Concerto  *  as  written '  (for  it  seems  to  have 
been  always  hitherto  played  after  some  adapta- 
tion),3  on  Jan.  29,  with  cadenzas  which  electri- 
fied his  audience.  Leipzig  was  particularly  con- 
genial to  Mendelssohn.  He  was  the  idol  of  the 
town,  had  an  orchestra  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
devotion,  a  first-rate  coadjutor  in  David,  who 
took  much  of  the  mechanical  work  of  the  orches- 
tra off  his  shoulders ;  and,  moreover,  he  was 
relieved  of  all  business  arrangements,  which 
were  transacted  by  the  committee,  especially 
by  Herr  Schleinitz.  Another  point  in  which  he 
could  not  but  contrast  his  present  position 
favourably  with  that  at  Diisseldorf  was  the 
absence  of  all  rivalry  or  jealousy.  The  labour 
of  the  season,  however,  was  severe,  and  he  con- 
fesses that  the  first  two  months  had  taken  more 
out  of  him  than  two  years'  composing  would 
do.*  The  University  of  Leipzig  showed  its 
appreciation  of  his  presence  by  conferring  on 


>  r.M.  L  423. 
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him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
March.fi 

Meantime  Schelble's  illness  had  cancelled  the 
arrangement  for  producing'  St.  Paul  'at  Frankfort, 
and  it  had  been  secured  for  the  Lower  Rhine 
Festival  at  Diisseldorf  (May  22-24, 1886).  The 
programmes  included,  besides  the  new  oratorio, 
the  two  overtures  to  *  Leonore, '  both  in  C,  *  No.  1 ' 

Sthen  unknown)  and  '  No.  8  ' :  one  of  Handel's 
^handofi  anthems,  the  '  Davidde  penitente '  of 
Mozart,  and  the  Ninth  Symphony.  *  St  Paul ' 
was  executed  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and 
produced  a  deep  sensation.  It  was  performed  on 
the  22nd,  not  in  the  present  large  music  hall 
(Kaisersaal),  bat  in  the  long  low  room  which 
lies  outside  of  that  and  below  it,  known  as  the 
Rittersaal,  a  too  confined  space  for  the  purpose. 
For  the  details  of  the  performance,  including  an 
escapade  of  one  of  the  false  witnesses,  in  which 
the  coolness  and  skill  of  Fanny  alone  prevented 
a  break-down,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
contemporary  accounts  of  Elingemann,  Hiller, 
and  Polko.*  To  English  readers  the  interest  of 
the  occasion  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  Stem- 
dale  Bennett,  then  twenty  years  old,  and  fresh 
from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  was  present. 
[The  earliest  known  reference  to  the  oratorio 
of  'Elijah'  is  of  this  year.  In  a  letter  to 
Klingemann,  dated  *The  Hague,  August  12, 
1886,*  he  says:  *If  you  would  only  give  all 
the  care  and  thought  you  bestow  now  upon  St. 
Paul  to  an  El^ah,  or  a  St.  Peter,  or  even  an 
Ogof  Bashan!'7] 

Schelble's  illness  induced  Mendelssohn  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  famous  Cacilien-Verein  at 
Frankfort.  Leipzig  had  no  claims  on  him  after 
the  concerts  were  over,  and  he  was  thus  able  to 
spend  six  weeks  at  Frankfort  practising  the 
choir  in  Bach's 'GottesZeit,' Handel's  'Samson,' 
and  other  works,  and  improved  and  inspired 
them  greatly.  He  resided  in  Schelble's  house  at 
the  comer  of  the  *  Schone  Aussicht,'  with  a  view 
up  and  down  the  Main.  Hiller  was  then  living  in 
Frankfort ;  Lindblad  was  there  for  a  time  ;  and 
Rossini  remained  for  a  few  days  on  his  passage 
through,  in  constant  intercourse  with  Felix.  ^ 

Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Frankfort  was,  however, 
fraught  with  deeper  results  than  these.  It  was 
indeed  quite  providential,  since  here  he  met  his 
future  wife,  C^cile  Charlotte  Sophie  Jeanrenaud, 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  nearly  ten  years 
younger  than  himself,  the  second  daughter  of  a 
clei^jrman  of  the  French  Reformed  Church,  who 
had  died  many  years  before,  leaving  his  ^ife  (a 
Souchay  by  family)  and  children  amongst  the 
aristocracy  of  the  town.  The  house  was  close 
to  the  Fahrthor,  on  the  quay  of  the  Main.^ 
Madame  Jeanrenaud  was  still  young  and  good- 

B  A.M.*.  Marcli  SO.  1836.  p.  218. 

"  See  MutUsta  World.  June  17. 1836.  and  A.  pp.  27.  28 ;  ^.  p.  51  ; 
and  PoOto.  p.  43 ;  [alio  MuHcal  rinust,  March  18BI.  p.  137). 

7  rSee  n»  nutoty  «/  Mendelnohn't  *  JOifah:  hj  F.  O.  Bdvards 
(1886),  p.  3.  ee  teq.] 

f  /T.  p.  99.  et  $»q. 

•  ApcDdl-drawlngof  the  Main  and  the  Fahrthor.  with  the '  8ch<lD« 
AoMicht'  in  the  dfatanoe.  taken  from  the  Jeanrenaudi'  windows. 
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looking,  and  it  was  a  joke  in  the  family  that 
she  herself  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  object 
of  Mendelssohn's  frequent  visits.  But  though 
so  reserved,  he  was  not  the  less  furiously  in  love, 
and  those  who  were  in  the  secret  have  told  us 
how  entirely  absorbed  he  was  by  his  passion, 
though  without  any  sentimentality.  He  had 
already  had  many  a  passing  attachment.  Indeed 
being  at  onoe  so  warm-hei^ted  and  so  peculiarly 
attractive  to  women — and  also,  it  should  be  said 
so  much  sought  by  them — it  is  astrong  tribute  to 
his  self-control  that  he  was  never  before  seriously 
or  permanently  involved.  On  no  former  occa- 
sion, however,  is  there  a  trace  of  any  feeling 
that  was  not  due  entirely,  or  mainly,  to  some 
quality  or  accomplishment  of  the  lady,  and  not 
to  her  actual  personality.  In  the  present  case 
there  could  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  seriousness 
of  his  love  or  of  the  fact  that  it  centred  in  Mile. 
Jeanrenaud  herself,  and  not  in  any  of  her  tastes 
or  pursuits.  And  yet,  in  order  to  test  the  reality 
of  his  feelings,  he  left  Frankfort,  at  the  very 
height  of  his  passion,  for  a  month's  bathing 
at  Scheveningen  near  the  Hague.  ^  His  friend 
F.  W.  Schadow,  the  painter,  accompanied  him, 
and  the  restlessstate  of  his  mind  may  begathered 
from  hia  letters  to  Hiller.^  His  love  stood  the 
test  of  absence  triumphantly.  Very  shortly 
after  his  return,  on  Sept.  9,  the  betrothid 
took  place,  at  Kronberg,  near  Frankfort^ ;  three 
weeks  of  bliss  followed,  and  on  Oct.  2  he  was  in 
his  seat  in  the  Gewandhaus,  at  the  first  concert 
of  the  season.  Five  days  later  (Oct.  7),  in  the 
distant  city  of  Liverpool,  '  St.  Paul '  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  England,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  George  Smart  The  season  at 
Leipzig  was  a  good  one  ;  Stemdale  Bennett,  who 
had  comeover  at  Mendelssohn's  invitation,  made 
his  first  public  appearance  in  his  own  pianoforte 
concerto  in  O  minor,  and  the  series  closed  with 
the  Choral  Symphony. 

His  engagement  soon  became  known  far  and 
wide,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Germany,  and 
of  Mendelssohn's  intimate  relation  to  all  con- 
cerned in  the  Gewandhaos,  that  at  one  of  the 
concerts,  the  Finale  to  *  Fidelio,* '  Wer  ein  holdes 
Weib  errungen,'  should  have  been  put  into  the 
programme  by  thedirectors  with  special  reference 
to  him,  and  that  he  should  have  been  forced 
into  extemporising  on  that  suggestive  theme, 
amid  the  shouts  and  enthusiasm  of  his  audience. 
The  rehearsals  for  the  concerts,  the  concerts 
themselves,  his  pupils,  friends  passing  through, 
visits  to  his  fianc^  an  increasing  correspondence, 
kept  him  more  than  busy.  Stemdale  Bennett 
was  living  in  Leipzig,  and  the  two  friends  were 
much  together.  In  addition  to  the  subscription 
series  and  to  the  regular  chamber  concerts,  there 
were  performances  of  *  Israel  in  Egypt,'  with  a 

liaa  the  following  hMerlptioD :— '  Vendn  k  Mcodelnobn  an  nrlx  d« 
J'«aieeatlon  d*aii  nomfara  indotormin^  de  Fngues  de  J.  B.  Bach.  «t  dc 
]»  Coplo  d'vB  Bondo  da  m<m«  If attra.    LAvncva  k  Montpalliar.' 

1  H.  eh.  It.  p.  SlaCMf.;  r.M.  U.  90 ;  /)ct.  p.  196. 

S  J7.  pp^  O-TSl 

'  JL  tohia  moUMTln  F.M.  IL  S7;  PoUto,p.9i. 


new  organ  part  by  him,  on  Nov.  7,  and  '  St. 
Paul, '  on  March  1 6, 1 837.  The  oompositions  of 
this  winter  are  few,  and  all  of  one  kind,  namely 
preludes  and  fugues  for  pianoforte.^  The  wed- 
ding took  place  on  March  28,  1887,  at  tha 
Walloon  French  Reformed  Church,  Frankfort 
For  the  wedding  tour  they  wont  to  Freibui^ 
and  into  the  Palatinate,  and  by  the  15th  of  May 
had  returned  to  Frankfort^  A  journal  which 
they  kept  together  during  the  honeymoon  is  full 
of  dcetches  and  droll  things  of  all  kinds.  In 
July  they  were  at  Bingen,  Horchheim,  Coblenz, 
and  Diisseldorf  for  some  weeks.  At  Bingen, 
while  swimming  across  to  Assmannshausen,  he 
had  an  attack  of  cramp  which  nearly  cost  him 
his  life,  and  from  which  he  was  only  saved  by 
the  boatman.  The  musical  results  of  these  few 
months  were  very  important,  and  include  the 
42nd  Ptalm,  the  String  Quartet  in  £  minor, 
(op.  44,  No.  2)  an  Andante  and  Allegro  for 
pianoforte  in  E,  published  posthumously  as  a 
Capriccio  (op.  118),  the  second  pianoforte  Con- 
certo, in  D  miuor,  and  the  three  Preludes 
for  the  Organ  (op.  87) ;  [the  fugues  appear  to  have 
been  composed  later].  He  was  also  in  earnest 
correspondenoe  with  Schubring*  as  to  a  second 
oratorio,  on  the  subject  of  St  Peter. 

It  must  have  been  hard  to  tear  himself  away 
so  soon  from  his  lovely  young  wife— and  indeed 
he  grumbles  about  it  lustily  ^ — but  he  had  been 
engaged  to  conduct  '  St.  Pftul,'  and  to  play  the 
organ  and  his  new  Pianoforte  Concerto,  at  the 
Birmingham  FestivaL  Accordingly  on  August 
24,  he  left  Diisseldorf  for  Rotterdam,  crossed  to 
Mai^te  in  the  Aitwoodf  the  same  boat  which 
had  taken  him  over  in  1829,  and  on  the  27th 
is  in  London,  on  his  fifth  visit,  at  Elingemann's 
house,  as  cross  as  a  man  can  well  be.^  But 
this  did  not  prevent  his  setting  to  work  with 
Klingemann  at  the  plan  of  an  oratorio  on 
Elijah,  over  which  they  had  two  mornings'  con- 
sultation.* Before  leaving  London  for  Birming- 
ham, he  played  the  organ  at  St  Paul's — on 
Sunday  afternoon.  Sept  10 — and  at  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  Street,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
the  12th.  It  was  on  the  former  of  these  two 
occasions  that  the  vergers,  finding  that  the 
congregation  would  not  leave  the  Cathedral^ 
withdrew  the  organ-blower,  and  let  the  wind  out 
of  the  oi^n  during  Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue 
in  A  minor  1® — *near  the  end  of  the  fugue,  ** 
before  the  subject  comes  in  on  the  Pedals.'^ 
At  Christ  Church  he  was  evidently  in  a  good 
vein.  He  played  'ax  extempore  fantasias,' 
one  on  a  fugue  subject  given  by  old  Wesley  at 
the  moment,  and  the  Bach  Fugue  just  mentioned 
and  Bach's  Toccata.     Samuel  Wesley— our  own 

4  Pabliahedaaop.8B.  SMtheCatalogiiaattlMendof  thlaarttda. 

«/>«*.  p.  90a  0  £.  to  Schnbring.  July  14. 1887. 

' /".jr.  11. 61.  •E.p.A 

•  nia  priTRta  loaraal.  He  menttonad  it  to  Mr.  John  C.  Hontof  , 
&.A..  during  tbb  rlait.    [Bae  alw)  BiM.  qf  MUfnh,  p.  &1 

M  For  a  vary  fntareating  acoonnt  of  thaaa  two  paitenDaaoM  bf 
Dr.  GaanUett.  aaa  ItutkxJ  WoHd,  Sapt.  IS,  1897.  p.  B. 

"  HU  prlvata  JoumaL 

»  (Baa  a  lattar  from  Dr.  Gaontlatt  to  Sir  Oaoiga  Grove  In  MusUat 
Tims$,  Fab.  IMS.  p.  M.] 
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ancient  hero,  though  seventy-one  years  old — 
was  present  and  played.  It  was  literally  his 
Kunc  dimittis:  he  died  on  Oct  11,  1837,  a 
nionth  from  that  date.  Mendelssohn's  organ- 
playing  on  these  occasions  was  eagerly  watched. 
He  was  the  greatest  of  the  few  great  German 
organ-players  who  had  visited  this  country,  and 
the  English  organists,  some  of  them  no  mean 
proficients,  learned  more  than  one  lesson  from 
him.  *  It  was  not,'  wrote  Dr.  Gauntlett,  '  that 
he  played  Bach  for  the  first  time  here, — several 
of  us  had  done  that.  But  he  taught  us  how  to 
play  the  slow  fugue,  for  Adams  and  others  had 
played  them  too  fast  His  words  were,  **  Your 
organists  think  that  Bach  did  not  write  a  slow 
fugue  for  the  organ."  Also  he  brought  out  a 
number  of  pedal-fugues  which  were  not  known 
here.  We  had  played  a  few,  but  he  was  the 
first  to  play  the  D  m^jor,  the  G  minor,  the 
£  major,  the  C  minor,  the  short  £  minor,'  etc^ 
Even  in  those  that  were  known  he  threw  out 
points  unsuspected  before,  as  in  the  A  minor 
fugue,  where  he  took  the  episode  on  the  Swell, 
returning  to  the  Great  Organ  when  the  pedal 
re-enters,  but  transferring  the  £  in  the  treble 
to  the  Great  Organ  a  bar  before  the  entry  of 
the  other  parts,  with  very  fine  effect*  One 
thing  which  particularly  struck  our  organists 
was  the  contrast  between  his  massive  effects  and 
the  lightness  of  his  touch  in  rapid  passages. 
The  touch  of  the  Christ  Church  organ  was  both 
deep  and  heavy,  yet  he  threw  off  arpeggios  as 
if  he  were  at  a  piano.  His  command  of  the 
pedal  clavier  was  also  a  subject  of  much  remark.^ 
But  we  must  hasten  on. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Tuesday,  Sept  12, 
he  attended  a  peiformanoe  of  his  oratorio  '  St 
Paul'  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  at  Exeter 
HalL  He  had  conducted  three  rehearsals,  but 
could  not  conduct  the  performance  itself,  owing 
to  the  prohibition  of  the  Birmingham  committee. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  *St  Paul' 
as  a  mere  listener,  and  his  private  journal  says 
that  he  found  it  *  very  interesting. '  His  opinion 
of  English  amateurs  may  be  gathered  from  his 
letter  to  the  Society,  with  which  his  journal 
fully  agrees.  ^  '  I  can  hardly  express  the  gratifica- 
tion I  felt  in  hearing  my  work  performed  in  so 
beautiful  a  manner, — indeed,  I  shall  never  wish 
to  hear  some  parts  of  it  better  executed  than 
they  were  on  that  night.  The  power  of  the 
choruses — this  large  body  of  good  and  musical 
voices — and  the  style  in  which  they  sang  the 
whole  of  my  music,  gave  me  the  highest  and 
most  heartfelt  treat ;  while  I  thought  on  the 
immense  improvement  which  such  a  number  of 
real  amateurs  must  necessarily  produce  in  the 
country  which  may  boast  of  it' 

On  the  Wednesday  he  went  to  Birmingham, 

1  He  bftd  lMtfn«d  Omm  ainoe  hit  Swla  Journey.  See  L.  Sept  S, 
1S31.  *  Dr.  B.  J.  Hopkine'a  reooUecUon. 

3  Mr.  H.  O.  Unooln'e  recoUeotlon. 

«  I  have  to  tbank  Mr.  Hnak  and  the  Committee  of  the  Saisred 
Hamioale  Society  for  tbla  ami  other  Taloable  infonnation. 


and  remained  there,  rehearsing  and  arranging, 
till  the  Festival  began,  Tuesday,  Sept  1 9.  At  the 
evening  concert  of  that  day  he  extemporised  on 
the  organ,  taking  the  subjects  of  his  ^gne  from 
'Your  harps  and  cymbals  sound'(*  Solomon '),and 
the  first  movement  of  Mozart's  Symphony  in  D, 
both  of  which  had  been  performed  earlier  in  the 
day ;  he  also  conducted  his  '  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream '  overture.  On  Wednesday  he  conducted 
'  St  Paul,'  on  Thursday  evening  played  his  new 
pianoforte  concerto  in  D  minor,  and  on  Friday 
morning,  the  22nd,  Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue 
('  St  Ajine's'')  on  the  organ.^  The  applause 
throughout  was  prodigious ;  but  it  did  not  turn 
his  head,  or  prevent  indignant  reflections  on 
the  treatment  to  which  Neukomm  had  been 
subjected,  reflections  which  do  him  honour. 
Moreover,  the  applause  was  not  empty.  Mori 
and  Kovello  were  keen  competitors  for  the 
D  minor  pianoforte  concerto,  and  it  became  the 
prize  of  the  latter,  at  what  we  should  now  con- 
sider a  very  moderate  figure,  before  its  composer 
left  Birmingham.  He  travelled  up  by  coach, 
reaching  London  at  midnight,  and  was  inter- 
cepted at  the  coach-office  by  the  committee  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  who  presented 
him  with  a  large  silver  snuff-box,  adorned 
with  an  inscription.^  He  then  went  straight 
through,  arrived  in  Frankfort  on  the  27th,  and 
was  at  Leipzig  at  2  p.m.  of  the  day  of  the  first 
concert,  Sunday,  Oct.  1.  His  house  was  in 
Lurgenstein's  Garden,  off  the  Promenade,  the 
first  house  on  the  left,  on  the  second  floor.^ 
On  Oct  12,  1837,  he  writes  to  thank  the 
GeseUschaft  der  Musikfreunde  of  Vienna  for  its 
diploma  of  membership.  The  letter  is  in  the 
Society's  archives. 

The  next  few  years  were  given  chiefly  to 
Leipzig.  He  devoted  all  his  heart  and  soul  to 
the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  and  was  well  repaid 
by  the  increasing  excellence  of  the  performance 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audiences.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  series  1837-38  was  the 
appearance  of  Clara  Novello  for  the  first  time 
in  Germany — a  fruit  of  his  English  experiences. 
She  sang  first  at  the  concert  of  Nov.  2,  1837, 
and  remained  till  the  middle  of  January,  creat- 
ing an  extraordinary  excitement  But  the 
programmes  had  other  features  to  recommend 
them.  In  Feb.  and  March  1838,  there  were 
four  historical  concerts  (1.  Bach,  Handel,  Gluck, 
Viotti ;  2.  Haydn,  Cimarosa,  Naumann,  Righini ; 
3.  Mozart,  Salieri,  M^hul,  Romberg  ;  4.  Yogler, 
Beethoven,  Weber),  which  excited  great  interest 
Mendelssohn  and  David  played  the  solo  pieces, 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  treat  they 
must  have  been.  In  the  programmes  of  other 
concerts  we  find  Beethoven's  *  Glorreiche  Augen- 
blick, '  and  Mendelssohn's  own  42nd  Psalm.  His 
Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoso  (op.  43) — ^like  his 

•  For  theee  deUila  aee  MiuUmI  ITorM.  Sept.  S3  and  ».  1837.  ppu 
84-40.  He  had  reaolred  on  the  Prelude  and  Fogue  two  montba 
before.    See  A  to  hie  mother.  July  13. 1837. 

•  £.  to  hia  mother,  Oot.  4. 1897.  H.  p.  148i 
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'  Buy  Bias '  Overture,  a  veritable  impromptn — 
was  produced  on  April  2,^  and  his  String  Quartet 
in  £  flat  (op.  44,  No.  8)  on  the  following  day. 

His  domestic  life  during  the  spring  of  1888 
was  not  without  anxiety.  On  Feb.  7  his  first 
son  was  bom,  afterwards  named  Carl  Wolfgang 
Paul,  and  his  wife  had  a  very  dangerous  illness.^ 
This  year  he  conducted  the  Lower  Festival  at 
Cologne  (June  3-6).  He  had  induced  the 
committee  to  include  a  cantata  of  Bach's,'  then 
an  entire  novelty,  in  the  programme,  which 
also  contained  a  selection  from  Handel's '  Joshua. ' 
A  silver  cup  (Pokal)  was  presented  to  him  at 
the  close  of  the  Festival.^  [The  Bach  novelty 
appears  to  have  been  a  garbled  version  of  the 
Himmelfahrts  cantata,  'Gott  fahret  auf  mit 
Jauchzen,'  though  Mendelssohn  probably  found 
it  in  that  state.  The  double  chorus — to  which 
he  refers  in  his  letter  to  J.  A.  Novello  as  being 
alone  worth  the  journey  fh>m  London  to  Cologne 
to  hear — ^was  *  Nun  ist  das  Heil,  und  die  Kraft. ' 
This  information,  though  not  so  complete  as 
could  be  desired,  is  obtained  from  a  word-book 
of  the  festival.  See  Musical  Times,  June  1906, 
p.  887,  for  further  details.] 

The  summer  was  spent  at  Berlin,  in  the  lovely 
garden  of  the  Leipadger  Strasse,  and  was  his 
wife's  first  introduction  to  her  husband's  family.^ 
To  FeUz  it  was  a  time  of  great  enjoyment  and 
much  productiveness.  Even  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  he  had  not  allowed  the  work  of  the 
concerts  to  keep  him  from  composition.  The 
String  Quartet  in  £  flat  just  mentioned,  the 
Violoncello  Sonata  in  B  flat  (op.  45),  the  95th 
Psalm,  and  the  Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoso  are 
all  dated  during  the  hard  work  of  the  first  four 
months  of  1888.  The  actual  result  of  the 
summer  was  another  String  Quartet  (in  D  ;  op. 
44,  No.  1\  dated  July  24,  1838,»  and  the 
Andante  Cantabile  and  Presto  Agitato  in  B 
(Berlin,  June  22,  1888).  The  intended  result 
is  a  s3rmphony  in  B  flat  which  occupied  him 
much,  which  he  mentions  more  than  once  as 
complete  in  his  head,  but  of  which  no  trace  on 
paper  has  yet  been  found.'  He  alludes  to  it  in 
a  letter  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  (Jan.  19, 
1839)— answering  their  request  for  a  symphony 
— as  'begun  last  year,'  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
his  occupations  will  allow  him  to  finish  it  in 
time  for  the  1889  season.  So  near  were  we  to 
the  possession  of  an  additional  companion  to  the 
Italian  and  Scotch  symphonies!  The  Violin 
concerto  was  also  begun  in  this  holiday,^  and 
he  speaks  of  a  Psalm  •  (probably  the  noble  one 
for  eight  voices,  *When  Israel  out  of  Egypt 
came '),  a  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  (in 
F,  dated  'Berlin,  June  18,  1888,'  still  in  MS.), 
and  other  things.      He  was  now,  too,  in  the 

>  CkmoelT«d  and  eompoMd  In  two  dsTt  for  Mme.  Botfonchaek's 
eonoert.    Sm  L.  April  8. 1838. 
<  H.  p.  IIA. 

3  £.  Co  J.  A.  Novello.  Lelpsig,  April  7. 1838,  in  O.  *  M.  9- 192- 
«  A.M.M.  1838.  p.  439.  »  F.Jt.  ii.  07.  68. 

*  Aatofraph  in  powwilon  of  the  StemdAle-Bennetts. 
^  L.  toP.  DaTld.  July  30. 1838 :  to  Fkany.  Jnne  18. 1830 :  H.  p.  198. 
■  Ii,  to  P.  D»Tid.  Jnly  SO,  1838.  »  /T.  p.  12& 


midst  of  the  tiresome  correspondence  with  J.  R. 
Planch^,  ^^  on  the  subject  of  the  opera  which  that 
gentleman  had  agreed  to  write,  but  which,  like 
Mendelssohn's  other  negotiations  on  the  subject 
of  operas,  came  to  nothing ;  and  there  is  the 
usual  large  number  of  long  and  carefully  written 
letters.  He  returned  to  Leipzig  in  September, 
but  was  again  attacked  with  measles,  ^^  on  the 
eve  of  a  performance  of  'St.  Paul,'  on  Sept.  15. 
The  attack  was  sufficient  to  prevent  his  conduct- 
ing the  first  of  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  (Sept. 
30),  at  which  David  was  his  substitute.  On 
Oct  7  he  was  again  at  his  post.''  The  star  of 
this  series  was  Mrs.  Alfred  Shaw,  whose  singing 
had  pleased  him  very  much  when  last  in 
England.  Its  one  remarkable  novelty  was 
Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C,  which  had 
been  brought  from  Vienna  by  Schumann,  and 
was  first  played  in  MS.  on  March  21,  1889,  at 
the  last  concert  of  the  series.  [He  was  very 
anxious  that  the  Philharmonic  Society  (London) 
should  perform  Schubert's  symphony,  and, 
indeed,  he  sent  the  parts  to  Ix>ndon,  but 
without  any  practical  result.  See  his  letters  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  W.  Watts,  in  the 
concert  programme -book  of  Feb.  5,  1880.] 
During  the  autumn  of  1889  he  received  from 
Erard  the  grand  piano  which  became  so  well 
known  to  his  friends  and  pupils,  and  the  prospect 
of  which  he  celebrates  in  a  remarkable  letter 
now  in  the  possession  of  that  firm. 

'Elyah'  is  now  fiiirly  under  way.  After 
discussing  with  his  friends  Bauer  and  Schubring 
the  subject  of  St.  Peter,''  in  terms  which  show 
how  completely  the  requirements  of  an  oratorio 
book  were  within  his  grasp,  and  another  subject 
not  very  clearly  indicated,  but  apparently 
approaching  that  which  he  afterwards  began  to 
treat  as  Christus  '* — ^he  was  led  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  most  picturesque  and  startling  of 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  who,  strange 
to  say,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  previously 
treated  by  any  known  composer.  Hiller  '*  tells 
us  that  the  subject  was  suggested  by  the  passage'* 
(1  Kings  zix.  11),  *  Behold,  the  Lord  passed  by.' 
We  may  accept  the  fact  more  certainly  than  ^e 
date  (1840)  at  which  Hiller  places  it.  Such  a 
thing  could  not  but  fix  itself  in  the  memory, 
though  the  date  might  easily  be  confused.  We 
have  already  seen  that  he  was  at  work  on  the 
subject  in  the  summer  of  1887,  and  the  cor- 
respondence printed  in  the  History  of  '  Elijah ' 
shows  that  much  consultation  had  already  taken 
place  upon  it  between  Mendelssohn  and  himself, 
and  also  with  Elingemann,  and  that  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
the  book  of  the  oratorio.     Mendelssohn  had 

M  For  the  whole  of  this  tee  J.  B.  PlaoflU't  RteoOteHona  and  R^fUe- 
rionf,  1873.  voL  1.  p.  379,  H  teq.  Mr.  PUncM'e  eaiutie  deductions 
may  veil  be  pejdoned  him  even  by  thoee  who  meet  dearly  aee  their 
want  of  force. 

11  A.M.1. 1838.  p.  MS.  »  nid.  p.  eB8L 

M  £.  to  Schuhrlng.  Jnly  14. 1837. 

i«  £.  to  Paator  Baner.  Jan.  12.  ]8»9.  ^  W.  p.  171. 

1*  He  liked  a  central  point  for  hie  work.  In  '  St.  Peter '  It  would 
have  been  the  Gift  of  Tonguee ;  see  /..  to  Schnbrlng.  July  14, 1817* 
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drawn  up  a  number  of  passages  and  scenes  in 
order,  and  had  given  them  to  Sohubring  for 
consideration.  His  ideas  are  dramatic  enough 
for  the  stage  !  A  month  later  ^  the  matter  has 
made  further  progress,  and  his  judicious  dramatic 
ideas  are  even  more  confirmed  ;  but  the  music 
does  not  seem  to  be  yet  touched.  During  the 
spring  of  1889  he  finished  the  114th  Psalm, 
and  wrote  the  overture  to  *Ruy  Bias.'  This, 
though  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  effective  of 
his  works,  was,  with  a  chorus  for  female  voices, 
literally  conceived  and  executed  d  rimprovisU 
between  a  Tuesday  evening  and  a  Friday  morn- 
ing— a  great  part  of  both  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  being  otherwise  occupied — and  in 
the  teeth  of  an  absolute  aversion  to  the  play.^ 
The  performance  took  place  at  the  theatre  on 
March  11.  A  letter  to  Hiller,  written  a  month ' 
after  this  (Leipzig,  April  15),  gives  a  pleasant 
picture  of  his  care  for  his  friends.  A  great 
part  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  arrangements 
for  doing  Hiller's  oratorio  in  the  next  series 
of  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  and  with  his  pleasure 
at  the  appearance  of  a  favourable  article  on  him 
in  Schumann's  paper,  Neuemusikaluehe  ZeUung, 
from  which  he  passes  to  lament  over  the  news 
of  the  suicide  of  Nourrit,  who  had  been  one  of 
his  circle  in  Paris  in  1831. 

In  May  (1889)  he  is  at  Diisseldorf,  conducting 
the  Lower  Rhine  Musical  Festival  (May  19-21) 
— the  'Messiah,'  Beethoven's  Mass  in  0,  his  own 
42nd  Psalm,  the  Eroioa  Symphony,  etc.  From 
there  he  went  to  Frankfort,  to  the  wedding  of 
his  wife's  sister  Julie  to  Mr.  Schunok  of  Leipzig, 
and  there  he  wrote  the  D  minor  Trio  ^ ;  then 
to  Horohheim,  and  then  back  to  Fraxikfort. 
On  August  21  ^  they  were  at  home  again  in 
Leipzig,  and  were  visited  by  the  Hensels,  who 
remained  with  them  till  Sept.  4,  and  then  de- 
parted for  Italy.  Felix  followed  them  with  a 
long  letter  ^  of  hints  and  instructions  for  their 
guidance  on  the  journey,  not  the  least  character- 
istic part  of  which  is  the  closing  ii^'unction  to 
be  sure  to  eat  a  salad  of  broooli  and  ham  at 
Naples,  and  to  write  to  tell  him  if  it  was  not 
goal. 

The  summer  of  1889  had  been  an  unusually 
fine  one  ;  the  visit  to  Frankfort  and  the  Rhine 
had  been  perfectly  successful ;  he  had  enjoyed 
it  with  that  peculiar  capacity  for  enjoyment 
which  he  possessed,  and  he  felt  'thoroughly 
refreshed.'  ^  He  went  a  great  deal  into  society, 
but  found  none  so  charming  as  that  of  his  wife. 
A  delightful  picture  of  part  of  his  life  at  Frank- 
fort is  given  in  a  letter  to  Klingemann  of  August 
1,  and  still  more  so  in  one  to  his  mother  on 
July  8,  1839.     Nor  was  it  only  delightful.     It 

1  X,  fo  Sdmbringt  Dtc  %,  18S8. 

*  £.  to  his  mother,  Mar^  18.  ISSS.  In  fnot  It  wm  onlj  written 
at  all  booauM  the  prooeada  of  Uie  conoert  ware  to  go  to  the  Widows' 
Fund  of  the  oreheatni.  He  Inalsted  on  oalllng  It  'The  Orerfcore  to 
the  DtamaUe  Fund.'  >  iT.  ik  US. 

4  The  antograph  Is  dated— lat  Horement,  Frankfort,  June  6 ; 
Finale,  Frankfort,  Jnly  18  PSSB]. 

«  P.M.  li.  SB.  •  £.  to  Fanny.  Sept  K  1818. 

f  L.Ut  Klinfamaan.  Avinstl.  18S8. 


urged  him  to  the  composition  of  part-songs  for 
the  open  air,  a  kind  of  piece  which  he  made  his 
own,  and  wrote  to  absolute  perfection.  The 
impulse  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  winter,  and 
many  of  his  best  part-songs — including  '  Love 
and  Wine,'  'The  Hunter's  Farewell,'  'The 
Lark' — date  from  this  time.  In  addition  to 
these  the  summer  produced  the  D  minor  piano- 
forte trio  already  mentioned,  the  completion  of 
the  114th  Psalm,  and  three  fugues  for  the  organ, 
one  of  which  was  worked  into  the  organ  sonata 
No.  2,  while  the  others  remain  in  MS.  [except 
the  fugue  in  F  minor.  No.  8  of  the  set,  which 
was  published  by  Stajiley  Lucas  k  Co.,  London, 
in  1885.] 

[He  conducted  a  Musical  Festival  at  Bruns- 
wick (Sept.  6-8),  where  he  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  H.  F.  Chorley.  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies in  C  minor  and  A,  and  Mendelssohn's 
*St  Paul,'  D  minor  pf.  concerto,  and  Sere- 
nade (pf.)  were  performed.^]  On  Oct.  2  his 
second  child,  Marie,  was  bom.  Then  came  the 
christening,  with  a  visit  from  his  mother  and 
Paul,  and  then  Hiller  arrived.  He  had  very 
recently  lost  his  mother,  and  nothing  would 
satisfy  Mendelssohn  but  that  his  friend  should 
come  and  pay  him  a  long  visit,*  partly  to 
dissipate  his  thoughts,  and  partly  to  super- 
intend the  rehearsals  of  his  oratorio  of  'Jeremiah 
the  Prophet,'  which  had  been  bespoken  for  the 
next  series  of  Gewandhaus  Ooncerts.^^  Hiller 
arrived  early  in  December,  and  we  recommend 
his  description  of  Mendelssohn's  home  life  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  know  how  simply  and 
happily  a  great  and  busy  man  can  live.  Leiprig 
was  proud  of  him,  his  wife  was  very  popiUar, 
and  this  was  perhaps  the  happiest  period  of  his 
life.  His  love  of  amusement  was  as  great  as 
ever,  and  his  friends  long  recollected  his  childish 
delight  in  the  Cirque  Lajarre  and  Paul  Cousin 
the  clown. 

The  concert  season  of  1889-40  was  a  brilliant 
one.  For  novelties  there  were  symphonies 
by  Lindblad,  Kalliwoda,  Eittl,  Schneider,  and 
Vogler.  Schubert's  ninth  symphony  (in  C) 
was  played  no  less  than  three  times,'^  and  one 
concert'^  (Jan.  9, 1840)  was  rendered  memorable 
by  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  four  Overtures 
to  Leonora  ('Fidelio').  Mendelssohn's  own 
114th  Psalm  was  first  performed  'sehr  glorios'" 
on  New  Year's  Day,  and  the  new  Trio  in  D  minor 
on  Feb.  10.  The  Quartet  Concerts  were  also 
unusually  brilliant  At  one  of  them  Mendels- 
sohn's Octet  was  given,  he  and  Kalliwoda 
playing  the  two  violas ;  at  another  he  aooom- 
panied  >*  David  in  Bach's  'Chaoonne,'  then  quite 
unknown.     Hiller's  oratorio  was  produced  on 

*  [For  a  fall  and  graphic  aooonnt  by  Chorley  of  this  FsstivBl.  see 
his  Modtm  Q^mwn  Mutie,  toL  1.  p.  1,  •<  se?. ;  and  AM.M.  1888. 
p.  TBI.] 

•  H.  p.  147.  W  tHi.  p.  184. 

•I  Dee.  19,  18S8.  and  March  IS.  The  second  performance  was 
iDtarfored  with  by  a  flxe  in  the  town. 

n  £.  to  Fknuy,  Jan.  4. 1840.  la  ihUL. 

M  Probably  extempore;  the  pnbllshsd  Tsnlon  is  dated  aooM 
years  later. 
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April  2  with  great  success.  Ernst,  and,  above 
all,  Liszt,  were  among  the  virtuosos  of  this 
season ;  and  for  the  latter  of  these  two  great 
players  Mendelssohn  arranged  a  soir^  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  which  he  thus  epitomises:  '350 
people,  orchestra,  chorus,  punch,  pastry,  Meeres- 
stille,  Psalm,  Bach's  Triple  Concerto,  choruses 
from  St.  Paul,  Fantasia  on  Lucia,  the  Erl  King, 
the  devil  and  his  grandmother '  ^ ;  and  which 
had  the  effect  of  somewhat  allaying  the  annoy- 
ance which  had  been  caused  by  the  extra  prices 
charged  at  Liszt's  concerts. 

How,  in  the  middle  of  all  this  exciting  and 
fiatiguing  work  (of  which  we  have  given  but  a 
poor  idea),  he  found  time  for  composition,  and 
for  his  large  correspondence,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell,  but  he  neglected  nothing.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  precisely  during  this  winter  that  he  trans- 
lates for  his  uncle  Joseph,  lus  father's  elder 
brother — a  man  not  only  of  remarkable  business 
power  but  with  considerable  literary  ability — 
a  number  of  difficult  early  Italian  poems  into 
German  verse.  They  consist  of  three  sonnets 
by  Boccaccio,  one  by  Dante,  one  by  Cino,  one 
by  Cecco  Angiolieri,  an  epigram  of  Dante's,  and 
another  of  Gianni  Al&ni's.  They  are  printed 
in  the  later  editions  of  the  letters  (German 
version  only),  and  are  accompanied  by  a  letter 
to  his  uncle  Joseph,  dated  Feb.  20,  1840, 
describing  half- humorously,  half- pathetically, 
the  difficulty  which  the  obscurities  of  the 
originals  had  given  him  amid  all  his  professional 
labours.  Witii  irrepressible  energy  he  embraced 
the  first  moment  of  an  approach  to  leisure,  after 
what  he  describes  as  a  'really  overpowering 
turmoil,'  ^  to  write  a  long  and  carefully-studied 
official  communication  to  the  Ereis-Director,  or 
Home  Minister  of  Saxony,  urging  that  a  legacy 
recently  left  by  a  certain  Herr  Bliimner  should 
be  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  solid  music 
academy  at  Leipzig.  ^  This  was  business  ;  but» 
in  addition,  during  all  these  months  there  are 
long  letters  to  Hiller,  Chorley,  his  mother, 
Fanny,  Paul,  and  Fiirst  (and  remember  that 
only  a  small  part  of  those  which  he  wrote  has 
been  brought  within  our  reach) ;  and  yet  he 
managed  to  compose  both  the  '  Lobgesang '  and 
the  'Festgesang'  for  the  Festival  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  invention  of  Printing,  which  was 
held  in  Leipzig  on  June  25,  the  former  of  which 
is  as  characteristio  and  important  a  work  as  any 
in  the  whole  series  of  his  compositions.  The 
music  for  both  these  was  written  at  the  express 
request  of  the  Town  Council,  acting  through  a 
committee  whose  chairman  was  Dr.  Raymond 
Hartel,  and  the  first  communication  with 
Mendelssohn  on  the  subject  was  made  about 
the  end  of  the  previous  July.  We  know  from 
Mendelssohn  himself^  that  the  title  'Symphonic 
Cantata '  is  due  to  Elingemann,  but  the  words 
are  probably  Mendelssohn's  own  selection,  no 

I  £.  to  bla  mother,  Maroh  30. 1840.  *  IWL 

a  L.  April  8. 1840.  «  Z,.  to  KlingonuD,  Nov.  16. 1840. 


trace  of  any  communication  with  Schubringi 
Bauer,  or  Fiirst  being  preserved  in  the  published 
letters  or  recollections,  and  the  draft  of  the 
words  having  vanished. 

The  Festival  extended  over  two  days,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  June  24  and  25,  1840.  On 
Tuesday  eveningtiierewasa'yorfeier 'in  theshape 
of  an  opera  by  Lortzing,  '  Hans  Sachs,'  composed 
for  the  occasion.  At  8  a.m.  on  Wednesday 
was  a  service  in  the  church  with  a  cantata  by 
Richter  (of  Zittau),  followed  by  the  unveiling 
of  the  printing-press  and  statue  of  Gutenberg, 
and  by  a  performance  in  the  open  market-place 
of  Mendelssohn's  '  Festgesang '  ^  for  two  chou's 
and  brass  instruments,  he  conducting  the  one 
chorus  and  David  the  other.  On  Thursday 
afternoon  a  concert  was  held  in  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  consisting  of  Weber's  Jubilee  Overture, 
Handel's  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  and  MendeLssohn's 
'Lobgesang.' 

Hi^ly  was  this  over  when  he  went  to 
Schwerin  with  his  wife,  to  conduct  '  St  Paul ' 
and  other  large  works,  at  a  Festival  there 
(July  8-10).  On  the  way  back  they  stopped 
in  Berlin  for  *  three  very  pleasant  days.'  ®  An- 
other matter  into  whic^  at  this  time  he  threw 
all  his  devotion  was  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  Sebastian  Bach  in  front  of  his  old  habitat 
at  the  'Thomas  School'  The  scheme  was  his 
own,  and  he  urged  it  with  characteristic  hearti- 
ness. ^  But  dear  as  the  name  and  fame  of  Bach 
were  to  him,  he  would  not  consent  to  move  till 
he  had  obtained  (from  the  town  council)  an 
increase  to  the  pay  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts.  For  this  latter  object 
he  obtained  500  thalers,^  and  on  Aug.  6,  gave 
an  organ  performance  solissimo  in  St.  Thomas's 
church,  by  which  he  realised  800  thalers.^  Even 
this  he  would  not  do  without  doing  his  very 
best,  and  he  describes  to  his  mother  how  he 
had  practised  so  hard  for  a  week  before  '  that 
he  could  hardly  stand  on  his  feet,  and  the  mere 
walking  down  the  street  was  like  playing  a 
pedal  passage. '^^  After  such  a  six  months  no 
wonder  that  his  health  was  not  good,  and  that 
his  'physician  wanted  to  send  him  to  some 
Brunnen  instead  of  a  Musical  Festival.'  ^'  To 
a  Festival,  however,  he  went.  The  '  Lobgesang' 
had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  energetic 
Mr.  Moore,  who  managed  the  music  in  Birming- 
ham, and  some  time  before  its  first  perfsrmance 
he  had  written  to  Mendelssohn  with  the  view 
of  securing  it  for  the  autumn  meeting.  On 
July  21,  Mendelssohn  writes  in  answer,  agreeing 
to  come,  and  making  his  stipulations  as  to  the 

ft  The  words  of  this  w«i«  by  Prof.  Pr«lM  of  Freiberg  {Jf.Jl.M.  IBM, 
il.  7).  The '  itatne '  whldi  is  mentioned  in  the  Moonnte  wu  probftblj 
■omethlng  merely  temporary.  The  Moood  number  of  the  FestgeHUig. 
adapted  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Cmnminp  to  the  words,  *  Hark,  the  henld 


angels  sliig,' Is  a  very  faTonrite  hymn-tune  in  England.  [Inak — 
to  his  Bnglish  publisher.  Mr.  B.  Buxton  (Ewer  it  Co.).  Mendelseoltt 
says  that  the  tune  'will  neper  do  to  eacred  words'!    See  Mudoat 
Time$,  Dee.  1887.  p.  810.] 
e  C.  1.  820.  f  N.31.M.  184S,  1. 144. 

•  £.  to  Paul.  Feb.  7.  1840. 

•  [For  further  details,  see  Muntcal  TimM,  Jan.  1908.  p.  SL] 
1»  JL  to  his  mother.  Aug.  10. 1840. 

II  Letter  in  C.  i.  S14 ;  /V*o,  p.  2»1. 
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other  works  to  be  performed.^    It  was  his  sixth 
Tisit  to  England. 

There  was  a  preliminary  rehearsal  of  the  work 
in  London  under  Moscheles's  care.  Mendelssohn 
arrived  on  Sept  18,^  visited  all  his  London 
friends,  including  the  Alexanders,  Horsleys, 
Moscheles,  and  Klingemann  (with  whom  he 
stayed,  at  4  Hobart  Place,  Pimlioo),  went  down 
to  Birmingham  with  Moscheles  on  Sunday  the 
20th  and  stayed  with  Mr.  Moore.  On  Tuesday 
he  played  a  fugue  on  the  organ  ;  on  Wednesday, 
the  23rd,  conducted  the  *  Lobgesang,'  and  after 
it  was  over,  and  the  public  had  left  the  hall, 
played  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  the 
organ.  ^  The  same  day  he  played  his  O  minor 
Concerto  at  the  evening  concert  in  the  theatre. 
On  Thursday,  after  a  selection  from  Handel's 
'  Jephthah,'  he  again  extemporised  on  the  organ, 
this  time  in  public.  The  selection  had  closed 
with  a  chorus,  the  subjects  of  which  he  took 
for  his  improvisation,^  combining  'Theme 
sublime'  with  'Ever  fiiithful'  in  a  masterly 
manner.  On  his  return  to  town  he  played  on 
the  organ  at  St.  Peter's,  Comhill,  on  Sept  30, 
Bach's  noble  Prelude  and  Fngue  in  E  minor, 
his  own  in  C  minor  (op.  37,  No.  1)  and  F  minor,^ 


etc 


and  other  pieces,  concluding  with  Bach's  Passa- 
caglia.  Of  this  last  he  wrote  a  few  bars  as  a 
memento,  which  still  ornament  the  vestry  of 
the  church.®  He  had  intended  to  give  a 
Charity  Concert  during  his  stay  in  London, ^ 
after  the  Festival,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the 
season  for  this,  and  he  travelled  from  London 
with  Chorley  ^  and  Moscheles  in  the  mail-coach 
to  Dover ;  thenan  eight-hours' passage  to  Ostend, 
and  by  Lifege  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Leipzig. 
It  was  Moscheles's  first  introduction  to  C^cile. 

The  concerts  had  already  begun,  on  Oct  4, 
but  he  took  his  place  at  the  second.  The  '  Lob- 
gesang '  played  a  great  part  in  the  musical  life 
of  Leipzig  this  winter.  It  was  performed  at 
the  special  command  of  the  King  of  Saxony  at 
an  extra  concert  in  October.^  Then  Mendels- 
sohn set  to  work  to  make  the  alterations  and 
additions  which  the  previous  performances  had 
suggested  to  him,  including  the  scene  of  the 
watchman,  preparatory  to  a  benefit  performance 
on  Dec  3  ;  and  lastly  it  was  performed  at  the 

>  P6a»,  p.  251. 

*  JTm.  U.  91,  irb«r«  tlie  date  la  wronfly  glran  us  the  8th. 
s  Mot.  U.  ?0. 

*  Fkom  the  reooUections  of  Mr.  Tnrle  and  Mr.  Bowlej. 

s  I  owe  this  to  MlH  Bliabeth  Moanaey,  then  or^miit  of  the 
chnroh. 

*  [Sm  Mtuteal  Timet,  ISonr.  1906.  p.  718,  for  detaUa  of  thia  and  hla 
•ahMquent  rlsit  to  the  church  in  1842.1 

7  See  bis  letter  of  July  SI.  1840  in  C.  i.  319. 

*  Mot.  IL  71.  »  ^  to  hU  mother,  Oct.  27. 1840. 


ninth  Gewandhans  Concert,  on  Dec.  16,  when 
both  it  and  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  were  commanded 
by  the  King  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony. 
The  alterations  were  so  serious  and  so  universal 
as  to  compel  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  of  the 
plates  engraved  for  the  performance  at  Birming- 
ham. Now,  however,  they  were  final,  and  the 
work  was  published  by  Breitkopf  k  Hartel 
early  in  the  following  year.  Before  leaving 
this  we  may  say  that  the  scene  of  the  watchman 
was  suggested  to  him  during  a  sleepless  night, 
in  which  the  words  '  WUl  the  night  soon  pass  ? ' 
incessantly  recurred  to  his  mind.  Next  morn- 
ing he  told  Schleinitz  that  he  had  got  a  new  idea 
for  the  'Lobgesang.' 

With  1841  we  arrive  at  a  period  of  Mendels- 
sohn's life  when,  for  the  first  time,  a  disturb- 
ing antagonistic  element  beyond  his  own  control 
was  introduced  into  it,  depriving  him  of  that 
freedom  of  action  on  which  he  laid  such  great 
stress,  reducing  him  to  do  much  that  he  was 
disinclined  to,  and  to  leave  undone  much  that 
he  loved,  and  producing  by  degrees  a  decidedly 
unhappy  effect  on  his  life  and  peace.  From 
1841  began  the  worries  and  troubles  which,  when 
added  to  the  prodigious  amount  of  his  legitimate 
work,  gradually  robbed  him  of  the  serene  happi- 
ness and  satis&otion  which  he  had  for  long  en- 
joyed, and  in  the  end,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
contributed  to  his  prematnre  death.  Frederick 
William  lY.,  to  whom,  as  Crown  Prince,  Mendels- 
sohn dedicated  his  three  Concert-overtures  in 
1834,  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Pmssia  on 
June  7,  1840  ;  and  being  a  man  of  much  taste 
and  cultivation,  one  of  his  first  desires  was  to 
found  an  Academy  of  Arts  in  his  capital,  to  be 
divided  into  the  four  classes  of  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, Architecture,  and  Music,  each  clara  to  have 
its  Director,  who  should  in  turn  be  Superinten- 
dent of  the  whole  Academy.  In  music  it  was 
proposed  to  connect  the  class  with  the  existing 
establishments  for  musical  education,  and  with 
others  to  be  formed  in  the  future,  all  under  the 
control  of  the  Director,  who  was  also  to  carry 
out  a  certain  number  of  concerts  every  year,  at 
which  large  vocal  and  instrumental  works  were 
to  be  performed  by  the  Royal  orchestra  and  the 
Opera  company.  Such  was  the  scheme  which 
was  communicated  to  Mendelssohn  by  Herr  von 
Massow,  on  Dec.  11,  1840,  with  an  offer  of  the 
post  of  Director  of  the  musical  class,  at  a  salary 
of  3000  thalers  (£450).  Though  much  gratified 
by  the  offer,  Mendelssohn  declined  to  accept  it 
without  detailed  information  as  to  the  duties 
involved.  That  information,  however,  could 
only  be  afforded  by  theGovemment  Departments 
of  Science,  Instruction,  and  Medicine,  within 
whose  regulation  the  Academy  lay,  and  on 
accountof  the  necessary  changesand  adjostments 
would  obviously  require  much  consideration. 
Many  letters  on  the  subject  passed  between 
Mendelssohn,  his  brother  Paul,  Herr  von  Mas- 
sow,  Herr  Eiohhom  the  Minister,  Klingemann, 
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the  President  Yerkenius,  from  which  it  ia  not 
difficult  to  see  that  his  hesitation  arose  from  his 
distrust  of  Berlin  and  of  the  official  world  which 
predominated  there,  and  with  whom  he  would  in 
his  directorship  be  thrown  into  contact  at  every 
turn.  He  contrasts,  somewhat  captiously  perhaps, 
his  freedom  at  Leipzig  with  the  trammels  at 
Berlin  ;  the  devoted,  excellent,  vigorous  orches- 
tra of  the  one  with  the  careless  perfunctory,  execu- 
tion of  the  other.  His  radical,  rotttrier  spirit 
revolted  against  the  officialism  and  etiquette  of 
a  great  and  formal  Court,  and  he  denounces  in 
distinct  terms  '  the  mongrel  doings  of  the  capital 
— ^vast  projects  and  poor  performances ;  the  keen 
criticism  and  the  slovenly  playing  ;  the  liberal 
ideas  and  the  shoals  of  subservient  courtiers ; 
the  Museum  and  Academy,  and  the  sand.' 

To  leave  a  place  where  his  sphere  of  action 
was  so  definite,  and  the  results  so  unmistakably 
good,  as  they  were  at  Leipzig,  for  one  in  which 
the  programme  was  vague  and  the  results  at 
best  problematical,  was  to  him  more  than  diffi- 
cult. His  fixed  belief  was  that  Leipzig  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  Berlin  one  of  the 
least  influential  places  in  Germany  in  the  matter 
of  music  ;  and  this  being  his  conviction  (rightly 
or  wrongly)  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  hesitation 
to  forsake  the  one  for  the  other.  However,  the 
commands  of  a  king  are  not  easily  set  aside, 
and  the  result  was  that  by  the  end  of  May  1841 
he  was  living  in  Berlin,  in  the  old  home  of  his 
family — to  his  great  delight. 

His  life  at  Leipzigduringthe  winter  of  1 840-41 
had  been  unusually  laborious.  The  interest  of 
the  concerts  was  fully  maintained ;  four  very 
interesting  programmes,  occupied  entirely  l^ 
Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven, 
and  involving  a  world  of  consideration  and 
minute  trouble,  were  given.  He  himself  played 
frequently  ;  several  very  important  new  works 
by  contemporaries — including  symphonies  by 
Spohr,  Maurer,  and  Kalliwoda,  and  the  Choral 
Symphony,  then  nearly  as  good  as  new — were 
produced,  after  extra  careful  rehearsals  ^ ;  and 
the  season  wound  up  with  Bach's  Passion.  In 
a  letter  to  Chorley  ^  of  March  15,  1841,  he  says 
his  spring  campaign  '  was  more  troublesome  and 
vexatious  than  ever  .  .  .  nineteen  concerts 
since  then  [Jan.  1],  and  seven  more  to  come  in 
the  next  three  weeks,  not  to  speak  of  rehearsals, 
of  which  we  always  had  cU  least  three  in  a  week. ' 
The  amount  of  general  business  and  correspond- 
ence, due  to  the  constant  rise  in  his  fame  and 
position,  was  also  alarmingly  on  the  increase. 
In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  Jan.  25, 1841,  he  tells 
of  thirty-five  letters  written  in  two  days,  and 
of  other  severe  demands  on  his  time,  temper, 
and  judgment.  And  when  we  remember  what 
his  letters  often  are — the  large  quarto  sheet  of 
'Bath  paper,'  covered  at  least  on  three  sides, 

I  It  was  at  thia  perf omuuice  of  the  Choral  Symphony  that  Sehn- 
mann  for  the  flnt  timo  haard  the  D  In  th«  BaM  Trombona  which 
giT«a  10  mneh  life  to  the  beginning  of  the  Trio.  Bee  hla  wordi  in 
Jf.M.X.  1841.  i.  88.  S  C.  1.  334. 


often  over  the  flaps  of  the  fourth,  the  dose 
straight  lines,  the  regular,  extraordinarily  neat 
writing,  the  air  of  accuracy  and  precision  that 
pervades  the  whole  down  to  the  careful  signature 
and  the  tiny  seal — we  shall  not  wonder  that  with 
all  this,  added  to  the  Berlin  worries,  he  composed 
little  or  nothing.  'I  have  neither  read  nor 
written  in  the  course  of  this  music-mad  winter,' 
says  he,^  and  accordingly,  with  one  exception, 
we  find  no  composition  with  a  date  earlier  than 
the  latter  part  of  April  1841.  The  exception 
was  a  pianoforte  duet  in  A,  which  he  wrote  ex- 
pressly to  play  with  his  friend  Madame  Schu- 
mann, at  her  concert  on  March  31.  It  is  dated 
Leipzig,  March  23,  1841,  and  was  published 
after  bis  death  as  op.  92.  As  the  pressure  lessens, 
however,  and  the  summer  advances,  he  breaks 
out  with  some  songs,  with  and  without  words, 
and  then  with  the  '17  Variations  S^rieuses' 
(June  4),  going  on,  as  his  way  was,  in  the  same 
rut,  with  Uie  Variations  in  E  flat  (June  25)  and 
in  B  flat^  It  was  known  before  he  left  Leipzig 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  accept  the  Berlin  post 
for  a  year  only,  and  therefore  it  seemed  natural 
that  the  *  Auf  Wiedersehen '  in  his  Volkslied, 
'  £s  ist  bestimmt,'  should  be  rapturously  cheered 
when  sung  ^  by  Schroder- Devrient  to  his  own 
accompaniment,  and  that  when  serenaded  at  his 
departure  with  the  same  song  he  should  himself 
join  heartily  in  its  closing  words.^  He  took  his 
farewell,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  performance  of 
Bach's  Passion,  in  St.  Thomas's  church,  on  Palm 
Sunday,  April  4,  and  the  appointment  of  capell- 
meister  to  the  King  of  Saxony  followed  him  to 
Berlin.7 

For  some  time  after  his  arrival  there  matters 
did  not  look  promising.  But  he  had  bound 
himself  for  a  year.  Many  conferences  were 
held,  at  which  little  was  done  but  to  irritate 
him.  He  handed  in  his  plan  for  the  Musical 
Academy,*  received  the  title  of  Capellmeister ' 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  life  in  the  lovely 
garden  at  the  Leipziger  Strasse  reasserted  its 
old  power  over  him,  and  his  hope  and  spirits 
gradually  returned.  He  was  back  in  Leipzig 
for  a  few  weeks  in  July,  as  we  find  from  his 
letters,  and  from  an  Organ  prelude  in  0  minor, 
a  perfectly  strict  composition  of  thirty-eight 
bars,  written  'this  morning'  (July  9),  on 
purpose  for  the  album  of  Henry  E.  Dibdin  of 
Edinburgh.  ^0  Dibdin  had  asked  him  to  compose 
a  psalm-tune.  'I  do  not  know  what  *'a  long 
measure  psalm -tune"  means,'  Mendelssohn 
writes,  in  English,  '  and  there  is  nobody  in  this 
place  [Leipzig]  at  present  to  whom  I  could 
apply  for  an  explanation.  Excuse  me,  therefore, 
if  you  receive  something  else  than  what  yoU 
wished.'  He  then  began  work  in  Berlin.  The 
King's  desire  was  to  revive  some  of  the  ancient 

*C.LSSi.  4X.toKIlngeniann,  JnIyU,1841,and]IS.Ca^ 

s  Schumann  In  iV^.jr.^.  1841.  L  118.  • />ev.  p.  11& 

7  A.M.X.  Jnlj  14. 1841.  p.  S60. 

8  •Memorandum';  dated  Berlin.  May  1841.  p.  218  of  UUen, 
fasS'4r.  >  A.M.M.  Oat.  20. 1841.  p.  8M. 

^v  Bee  Catalogue  at  end  of  thia  artlele. 
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Greek  tragedies.  He  communicated  hie  idea  to 
Tieok,  the  poet,  one  of  the  new  Directors  ;  the 
choice  fell  on  the  '  Antigone '  of  Sophocles,  in 
Donner's  new  translation ;  and  by  Sept.  9  ^ 
Mendelssohn  was  in  considtation  with  Tieck  on 
the  subject.  He  was  greatly  interested  with 
the  plan,  and  with  the  no7el  task  of  setting  a 
Greek  drama,  and  worked  at  it  w^ith  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  By  the  28th  of  the  same  month 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  on  the  questions  of 
imison,  melodrama,  etc.  The  first  full  stage 
rehearsal  took  place  on  Oct.  22,  and  the  per- 
formance itself  at  the  Neue  Palais  at  Potsdam 
on  Oct.  28,  with  a  repetition  on  Nov.  6.  Mean- 
time he  had  taken  a  house  of  his  own  opposite 
the  family  residence.  A  temporary  arrangement 
had  been  made  for  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  of 
this  winter  to  be  conducted  by  David,  and  they 
began  for  the  season  on  that  footing.  Mendels- 
sohn, however,  ran  over  for  a  short  time,  after 
the  second  performance  of  *  Antigone,'  and  con- 
ducted two  of  the  series,  and  the  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  the  orchestra,  returning  to  Berlin 
for  Christmas. 

On  Jan.  10,  1842,  he  began  a  series  of  con- 
certs by  command  of  the  Khig,  with  a  perform- 
ance of  '  St  Paul '  in  the  concert-room  of  the 
theatre  ;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Devrient,  there 
was  no  cordial  understanding  between  him  and 
the  band  ;  the  Berlin  audiences  were  cold,  and 
he  was  uncomfortable.  *A  prophet  hath  no 
honour  in  his  own  country.'  It  must,  however, 
have  been  satisfactory  to  see  the  hold  which 
his  *  Antigone '  was  taking  both  in  Leipzig  and 
Berlin,^  in  each  of  which  it  was  played  over  and 
over  again  to  crowded  houses.  During  the 
winter  he  completed  the  Scotch  Symphony, 
which  is  dated  Jan.  20,  1842.  His  sister's 
Sunday  concerts  were  extraordinarily  brilliant 
this  season,  on  account  not  only  of  the  music 
performed,  but  of  the  very  distinguished  persons 
who  frequented  them  ;  Cornelius,  Thorwaldsen, 
Ernst  (a  constant  visitor),  Pasta,  Madame 
Ungher-Sabatier,  Liszt,  Bockh,  Lepsius,  Mrs. 
Austin,  are  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of 
people  who  were  attracted,  partly  no  doubt  by 
the  music  and  the  pleasant  r^nioTt,  partly  by 
the  fact  that  Mendelssohn  was  there.  He  made 
his  escape  to  his  beloved  Leipzig  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Scotch  Symphony,  on  March  8,^ 
but  though  it  was  repeated  a  week  later,  he 
appears  to  have  returned  to  Berlin.  For  the 
sixth  time  he  directed  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival 
at  Diisseldorf  (May  15-17)  ;  and  passing  on  to 
London,  for  his  seventh  visit,  with  his  wife, 
conducted  his  Scotch  Symphony  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, amid  extraordinary  applause  and 
enthusiasm,  on  June  13,  and  played  his  D  minor 
concerto  there  on  the  27th,  and  conducted  the 
'  Hebrides '  overture,  which  was  encored.  [For 
an  amusing  and  anagrammatic  criticism  of  the 

1  DOT.P.23S. 

I  FintperfonnaDoa  In  Laipdc.  Xanh  6;  in  Berlin,  April  U.  1842. 

»  Jt.M.M.  ists,  L  loa 


latter  concert,  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison, 
afterwards  musical  critic  of  the  TimeSf  see  the 
Musical  Examiner  of  June  17,  1848,  reprinted 
in  Mwical  Times,  May  1906,  p.  322.]  The 
Philharmonic  season  wound  up  with  a  fish 
dinner  at  Greenwich,  given  him  by  the  directors. 

On  June  12  he  revisited  St  Peter's,  Comhill. 
It  was  Sunday,  and  as  he  arrived  the  congrega- 
tion were  singing  a  hymn  to  Haydn's  well- 
known  tune.  This  he  took  for  the  subject  of 
his  voluntary,  and  varied  and  treated  it  for 
some  time  extempore  in  the  happiest  and  most 
scientific  manner.  On  the  16th  he  paid  a 
third  visit  to  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street, 
and  it  was  possibly  on  that  occasion  that  he 
played  an  extempore  fantasia  on '  Israel  in  £!gypt ' 
which  positively  electrified  those  who  heard  it. 
He  also  again  treated  Haydn's  hymn,  but  this 
time  as  a  fantasia  and  fugue,  entirely  distinct 
from  his  performance  of  four  days  previous.^ 
On  the  17th,  at  a  concert  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  at  Exeter  Hall,  mostly  con- 
sisting of  English  Anthems,  he  played  the  organ 
twice ;  first,  Bach's  so-called  'St  Aiine's'  Fugue, 
with  the  great  Prelude  in  E  flat,  and,  secondly, 
an  extempore  introduction  and  variations  on 
the  <  Harmonious  Blacksmith,'  ending  with  a 
fugue  on  the  same  theme.  ^  After  this  he  and 
his  wife  paid  a  visit  to  their  cousins  in  Manchester, 
with  the  intention  of  going  on  to  Dublin,  but 
were  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  the  crossing. 
During  the  London  portion  of  this  visit  they 
resided  with  his  wife's  relations,  the  Beneckes, 
on  Denmark  Hill,  Camberwell.  [Here  he  com- 
posed Nos.  30  and  43  of  the  Songs  without  Words, 
also  the  Kinderstiicke,  op.  72,  known  in  England 
as  Christmas  pieces.  <^]  He  was  very  much  in 
society,  where  he  always  eiyoyed  himself  ex- 
tremely, and  where  his  wife  was  much  admired  ; 
and  amongst  other  incidents  described  in  his 
letters  to  his  mother  7.  are  two  visits  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  the  first  in  the  evening  of  June  20, 
and  the  second  on  the  afternoon  of  July  9,  which 
show  how  thoroughly  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Prince  Consort  appreciated  him.  On  the  latter 
occasion  he  obtained  Her  Majesty's  permission 
to  dedicate  the  Scotch  Symphony  to  her.^ 

They  left  London  on  July  12,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  month  were  safe  at  Frankfort,  in 
the  midst  of  their  relatives,  'well  and  happy,' 
and  looking  back  on  the  past  month  as  a 
*  delightful  journey.'  ^  August  was  devoted  to 
a  tour  in  Switzerland,  he  and  Paul,  with  their 
wives.  Montreux,  Interlaken,  the  Oberland, 
the  Furka,  Meiringen,  the  Grimsel,  are  all 
mentioned.  He  walked,  composed,  and '  sketched 
furiously ' ;  visited  the  old  scenes,  found  the 
old  landladies  and  old  guides,  always  glad  to 

«  On  the  authority  of  MIm  Elisabeth  MoanMy.  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins, 
and  the  Atkemmm,  Jone  18. 1842. 

•  Atla*  newspaper.  Juno  18;  and  MutteaX  World,  June  83. 1842: 

•  [Bee  MuHealTlmu,  August  1882.  p.  406.  and  Dec.  1901.  p.  80T.1 

f  L.  U>  hi*  mother,  June  21.  1842:  and  spedally  the  letter  to 
his  mother  of  July  19, 1843,  printed  in  G.  «  JT.  p.  141. 
0  6.  «  jr.  p.  14&  •  Hid.  p.  141. 
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see  him  ;  his  health  was  perfect,  his  mood  gay, 
and  all  was  bright  and  happy,  save  when  the 
spectre  of  a  possible  prolonged  residence  in 
Berlin  intruded  its  unwelcome  form.^  On 
Sept.  8  they  were  at  Zurich,^  on  the  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  at  the  Rigi  and  Lucerne.'  While  at 
Zurich  he  visited  the  Blind  Institution,  spent 
two  hours  in  examining  the  compositions  of 
the  pupils,  praised  and  encouraged  them,  and 
finished  by  extemporising  on  the  piano  at  great 
length.^  On  his  return,  he  stayed  for  a  gay 
fortnight  at  Frankfort  Hiller,  Charles  Hall^, 
and  their  wives  were  there,  and  there  was  much 
music  made,  and  a  great  open-air  fSte  at  the 
Sandhof,  with  part-songs,  tableaux  vivants,  etc. 
etc^  A  very  characteristic  and  beautiful  letter 
to  Simrock,  the  music-publisher,  urging  him  to 
accept  some  of  Hiller's  compositions  (an  appeal 
promptly  responded  to  by  that  excellent  person- 
age), dates  from  this  time.*  So  well  was  the 
secret  kept  that  Hiller  never  knew  of  it  till  the 
publication  of  the  letter  in  1863. 

An  anecdote  of  this  period  may  be  new  to 
some  of  our  readers.  During  the  summer  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  conferred  on  Mendelssohn, 
in  company  with  Liszt,  Meyerbeer,  and  Rossini, 
the  great  honour  of  the  <  Ordre  pour  le  Merite,'  ^ 
and  the  Order  itself  reached  him  at  Frankfort. 
He  set  no  store  by  such  distinctions,  nor  perhaps 
was  its  Berlin  origin  likely  to  increase  the  value 
of  this  particular  one.  Shortly  after  it  arrived 
ho  was  taking  a  walk  with  a  party  of  friends 
across  the  bridge  at  Offenbach.  One  of  them 
(Mr.  Speyer)  stayed  behind  to  pay  the  toll  for 
the  rest.  'Is  not  that,'  said  the  toll-keeper, 
*  the  Mr.  Mendelssohn  whose  music  we  sing  at 
OUT  society  f  *It  is.*  *Then,  if  you  please, 
I  should  like  to  pay  the  toll  for  him  myself.' 
On  rejoining  the  party,  Mr.  Speyer  told 
Mendelssohn  what  had  happened.  He  was 
enormously  pleased.  *Hm,'  said  he,  *I  like 
that  better  than  the  Order.'  ® 

He  took  Leipzig  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  and 
conducted  the  opening  concert  of  the  Gewand- 
haus  series  on  Oct.  2  (1842),  amid  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  of  his  old  friends.  A  week  later 
and  he  was  in  Berlin,  and  if  anything  could 
show  how  uncongenial  the  place  and  the  pro- 
spect were,  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  letter  to 
Hiller,  and  even  in  the  Italian  jeu  cCesprit  to 
HiUer's  wife.®  It  is  as  if  his  very  teeth  were  set 
on  edge  by  everything  he  sees  and  hears  there. 
Nor  were  matters  more  promising  when  he 
came  to  close  quarters.  A  proposition  was 
made  to  him  by  the  minister  immediately  after 
his  arrival  that  he  should  act  as  superintendent 

1  L.  to  bis  mother.  Angiut  18, 1849L 

«  IHA.  Sept.  a.  1»42.  .    .    ^^  .^„.^      , 

3  Diu>7  of  Mr.  EllA.  The  aboTe  d»t«  preclude  the  poMlhfllty  of 
hit  hiiTing  attended  the  Monurt  FestlTftl  at  ftUsbun  on  Sept.  4  and 
5.  There  is  no  trace  of  his  having  been  invited,  and  the  full  report 
in  the  A.M.Z.  (1842,  pp.  780,  806),  while  giving  the  names  of  sereral 
musicians  piesent.  does  not  allude  to  him.       *  A.M.M.  1842,  p.  907. 

i  H.n.m.  •  £.  to  Slmrnck,  Sept.  21, 18«2 ;  H.  p.  188. 

t  A.M.M.  18IS.  p.  8S4.  .         ^ 

•  Told  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Edward  Speyer.  son  of  Mr.  Speyer. 

•  Oct.  8  ;  H.  p.  194. 


of  the  music  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Prussia,  a  post  at  once  vague  and  vast,  and 
unsuited  to  him.  At  the  same  time  it  was  now 
evident  that  the  plans  for  the  organisation  of 
the  Academy  had  £Ekiled,  and  that  there  was  no 
present  hope  of  any  building  being  erected  for 
the  music  schooL  Under  these  circumstances, 
anxious  more  on  his  mother's  account  than  on 
his  own  not  to  leave  Berlin  in  disgrace,  in  fact 
ready  to  do  anything  which  should  keep  him  in 
connection  with  the  place  where  she  was,^^  he 
asked  and  obtained  a  long  private  interview 
with  the  King,  in  which  His  Majesty  expressed 
his  intention  of  forming  a  choir  of  about  thirty 
first-rate  singers,  with  a  small  picked  orchestra, 
to  be  available  for  church  music  on  Sundays 
and  Festivals,  and  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
large  body  for  the  execution  of  grand  musical 
works.  Of  this,  when  formed,  he  desired 
Mendelssohn  to  take  the  command,  and  to 
write  the  music  for  it ;  meantime  he  was  to  be 
at  liberty  to  live  where  he  chose,  and — his  own 
stipulation — to  receive  half  the  salary  previously 
granted.  The  King  evidently  had  the  matter 
very  closely  at  heart.  He  was,  says  Mendels- 
sohn, quite  flushed  with  pleasure,  could  hardly 
contain  himself,  and  kept  repeating  *  You  can 
scarcely  think  fwuo  of  going  away.'  When 
kings  ask  in  this  style  it  is  not  for  subjects  to 
refuse  them.  Moreover  Mendelssohn  was  as 
much  attracted  by  the  King  as  he  was  repelled 
by  the  official  etiquette  of  his  ministers,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  acceded  to  the  request. 
The  interview  was  followed  up  by  a  letter  from 
His  Majesty  dated  Nov.  22,^^  containing  an 
order  constituting  the  Domchor  or  Cathedral 
choir,  conferring  on  Mendelssohn  the  title  of 
General- Music-Director,  with  a  salary  of  1500 
thalers,  and  giving  him  the  superintendence 
and  direction  of  the  church  and  sacred  music  as 
his  special  province.  This  involved  his  giving 
up  acting  as  Capellmeister  to  the  King  of  Saxony, 
and  for  that  pui-pose  he  had  an  interview  with 
that  monarch  at  Dresden,  ini  which  he  obtained 
the  King's  consent  to  the  application  of  the 
Bliimner  legacy  to  his  darling  scheme  of  a 
Conservatorium  at  Leipzig.^ 

Thus  then  'this  long,  tedious,  Berlin  business ' 
was  at  length  apparently  brought  to  an  end,  and 
Mendelssohn  was  back  in  his  beloved  Leipzig, 
and  with  a  definite  sphere  of  duty  before  him 
in  Berlin,  for  he  had  learnt  in  the  meantime 
that  he  was  at  once  to  supply  the  King  with 
music  to  Racine's  'Athalie,'  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  *The  Tempest,'  and  *(Edipus 
Coloneus. '  ^3  Th\B,  with  the  proofs  of  the  Scotch 
Symphony  and  *  Antigone'  to  correct,  with  the 
•  Walpurgisnacht '  to  complete  for  performance, 
the  new  Conservatorium  to  organise,  the  concerts, 
regular  and  irregular,  to  rehearse  and  conduct, 
and  a  vast  and  increasing  correspondence  to  be 


10  £.  to  Klingemann.  Nov.  SS,  1842. 
u  ^  to  Klingemann,  Nov.  88. 
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kept  up,  was  enough  for  even  his  deft  and  untir- 
ing pair  of  hands.  He  is  cheerful  enough  under 
it,  and  although  he  complains  in  one  letter  that 
composition  is  impossible,  yet  in  the  next  letter 
*  Athalie/  '  OSdipus/  the  *  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  the  '  Walpurgisnacht,'  and  the  new 
violoncello  Sonata  (in  D)  are  beginning  again  to 
fill  his  brain,  and  he  finds  time  to  be  pleasant  over 
old  Madame  Schroder,  and  to  urge  the  claims  of 
his  old  Meiringen  guide  to  a  place  in  Murray's 
Handbook,^  In  the  midst  of  all  this  whirl  he 
lost  his  mother,  who  died  in  the  same  rapid 
and  peaceful  manner  that  his  &ther  had  done. 
She  was  taken  ill  on  the  Sunday  evening — her 
husband's  birthday — and  died  before  noon  on 
Monday,  Dec  12 — so  quickly  that  her  son's 
letter  of  the  11th  could  not  have  reached  her.^ 
The  loss  affected  him  less  violently  than  that  of 
his  father  had  done,  perhaps  because  he  was  now 
older  and  too  hard  worked,  and  also  because  of 
the  home-life  and  ties  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. But  it  caused  him  keen  suffering, 
from  which  he  did  not  soon  recover.  It  brings 
into  strong  relief  his  love  of  the  family  bond, 
and  lus  fear  lest  the  disappearance  of  the  point 
of  union  should  at  all  separate  the  brothers  and 
sisters  ;  and  he  proposes,  a  touching  offer  for  one 
whose  pen  was  already  so  incessantly  occupied, 
that  he  should  write  to  one  of  the  three  every 
week,  and  the  communication  be  thus  main- 
tained with  certainty.' 

The  house  now  became  his,  but  the  hesitation 
with  which  he  accepts  his  brother's  proposal  to 
that  effect,  lest  it  should  not  be  acceptable  to 
his  sisters  or  their  husbands,  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  lus  delicate  and  unselfish  generosily.^ 
He  admits  that  lus  mother's  death  has  been  a 
severe  trial,  and  then  he  drops  an  expression 
which  shows  how  heavily  the  turmoil  of  so  busy 
a  life  was  beginning  to  press  upon  him. — *  In 
fact,  everything  that  I  do  and  carry  on  is  a 
burden  to  me,  unless  it  be  mere  passive  exist- 
ence.' This  may  have  been  the  mere  complaint 
of  the  moment,  but  it  is  unlike  the  former 
buoyant  Mendelssohn*  He  was  suffering,  too, 
from  what  appears  to  have  been  a  serious  cough. 
But  work  came  to  his  relief ;  he  had  some  scor- 
ing and  copying  to  do  which,  though  of  the 
nature  of 

The  Md  mechanic  exercise, 

Like  doll  narcotics,  numbing  pain, 

yet  had  its  own  charm — 'the  pleasant  inter- 
course with  the  old  familiar  oboes  and  violas 
and  the  rest,  who  live  so  much  longer  than  we 
do,  and  are  such  faithful  friends,'^  and  thus 
kept  him  from  dwelling  on  his  sorrow.  And 
there  was  always  so  much  in  the  concerts  to 
interest  and  absorb  him.  He  still  clung,  though 
as  fastidiously  as  ever,  to  the  hope  of  getting  an 
opera -book.      A  long  letter  in  French  to  M. 

1  L.  Not.  88  and  SS;  eompan  with  lettar  of  Sopt.  3. 

s  £.  to  hia  mothw.  Dec.  11. 

*  L.io  Pftal.  Dee.  22. 184S.  «  Ibid. 

A  !» to  KTIngemMin,  Jan.  IS,  UI9L 


Charles  Duveyrier,  dated  Jan.  4, 1843,^  discusses 
the  merits  of  the  story  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  for  the 
purpose,  and  decides  that  Schiller's  play  has 
preoccupied  the  ground.  At  this  time  he  re- 
wrote *  Infelice,'  Sie  second  published  version  of 
which  is  dated  '  Leipzig,  Jan.  16,  1843.' 

At  theconcertof  Feb.  2, 1843,  the  *  Walpurgis- 
nacht '  was  produced  in  a  very  different  condition 
from  that  in  which  it  had  been  performed  at  Ber- 
lin just  ten  years  before,  in  Jan«  1833.  He  had 
re- written  the  score  '  from  A  to  Z, '  amongst  other 
alterations  had  added  two  fresh  airs,  and  had  at 
length  brought  it  into  the  condition  in  which  it 
is  now  so  well  known.  On  Jan.  12  a  Symphony 
in  C  minor,  by  Niels  Gade,  of  Copenhagen,  was 
rehearsed.  It  interested  Mendelssohn  extremely, 
and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  write  a  letter  ^ 
full  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  the  dis- 
tant and  unknown  composer,  one  of  those  letters 
which  were  native  to  him,  but  which  are  too 
seldom  written,  and  for  more  of  which  the 
world  would  be  all  the  better.  The  work  was 
produced  on  March  2,  amid  extraordinary  ap- 
plause. 

Berlioz  visited  Leipzig  at  this  time,  and  gave 
a  concert  of  his  compositions.  Mendelssohn  and 
he  had  not  met  since  they  were  both  at  Rome, 
and  Berlioz  was  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that 
some  raillery  of  his  might  be  lurking  in  Mendels- 
sohn's memory,  and  prevent  his  being  cordially 
welcomed.  But  he  was  soon  undeceived.  Men- 
delssohn wrote  at  once  offering  him  the  room 
and  the  orchestra  of  the  Gewandhaus,  on  the 
most  favourable  terms,  and  asking  him  to  allow 
one  of  his  works  to  be  played  at  the  approaching 
concert  (Feb.  22)  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Orchestra.  ^ 
An  account  of  the  whole,  with  copious  souvenirs 
of  their  Roman  acquaintance  (not  wholly  un- 
coloured),  will  be  found  in  Berlioz's  Voyage 
Musical,  in  the  letter  to  Heller.^  It  is  enough 
here  to  say  that  the  two  composer-conductors 
exchanged  batons,  and  that  if  Berlioz  did  not 
convert  Leipzig,  it  was  not  for  want  of  an  ami- 
able reception  by  Mendelssohn  and  David.  [See 
voL  L  p.  206.]  On  March  9  an  interesting  extra 
concert  was  given  under  Mendelssohn's  direction, 
to  commemorate  the  first  subscription  concert, 
in  1743.^®  The  first  part  of  the  programme 
contained  compositions  by  former  Cantors,  or 
Directors  of  the  Concerts — ^Doles,  Bach,  J.  A. 
Hiller,  and  Schicht,  and  by  David,  Hauptmann, 
and  Mendelssohn  (114th  Psalm).  The  second 
part  consisted  of  the  Choral  Symphony. 

Under  the  modest  title  of  the  Music  School, 
the  prospectus  of  the  Conservatorium  was  issued 
on  Jan.  16,  1843,  with  the  names  of  Mendels- 
sohn, Hauptmann,  David,  Schumann,  Pohlenz, 
and  C.  F.  Becker  as  the  teachers ;  the  first 
trial  was  held  on  March  27,  and  on  April  3  it 


•  I  Am  lD<Ubted  for  this  to  Mr.  J.  H<ieent.h>l 
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WM  opened  in  the  buildings  of  the  Gewandhaus.^ 
Thus  one  of  Mendelasohn's  most  cherished 
wishes  was  at  last  accomplished.  A  letter  on 
the  subject  to  Moscheles,  dated  April  80,  is 
worth  notice  as  showing  how  practical  his  ideas 
were  on  business  matters,  and  how  sound  his 
judgment.  On  Sunday,  April  23,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  conducting  the  concert  at  the 
unreiling  of  the  monument  to  Sebastian  Bach, 
which  he  had  originated,  and  for  which  he  had 
worked  so  eamestiy.  ^  The  programme  consisted 
entirely  of  Bach's  music,  in  which  Mendelssohn 
himself  played  a  concerto.  Then  the  monu- 
ment was  unveiled,  and  the  proceedings  ended 
with  Bach's  eight -part  motet  *  Singet  dem 
Herm.'  Such  good  services  were  appropriately 
acknowledged  by  the  Town  Council  with  the 
honorary  freedom  of  the  city  (Ehrenbiirger- 
recht).'  In  the  spring  of  1843  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Joseph  Joachim,  who  came  to 
Leipzig  from  Vienna  as  a  boy  of  twelve,  attracted 
by  the  fame  of  the  new  music  school,  and  there 
began  a  friendship  which  grew  day  by  day,  and 
only  ended  with  Mendelssohn's  deaUi.  [Men- 
delssohn called  Joachim  'der  Posaunenengel.' 
See  A.  Moeer's  Lift  of  Joachim.] 

On  May  1  his  fourth  child,  Feliz,  was  bom. 
On  account  no  doubt  partly  of  his  wife's  health, 
partly  also  of  his  own — for  it  is  mentioned  that 
he  was  seriously  unwell  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Bach  monument — but  chiefly  perhaps  for  the 
sake  of  the  Conservatorium,  he  took  no  journey 
this  year,  and,  excepting  a  visit  to  Dfe^en  to 
conduct '  St  Paul,'  remained  in  Leipzig  for  the 
whole  summer.  How  much  his  holiday  was 
interfered  with  by  the  tedious,  everlasting 
affair  of  Berlin — oidors  and  counter-orders,  and 
counter-counter-orders — ^may  be  seen  from  his 
letters,^  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  them.  [For  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue  of  Friedrich  August  I.  of  Saxony  at 
Dresden  on  June  7,  1843,  he  and  Wagner  each 
contributed  a  composition.  Wagner,  then  capell- 
meister  at  Dresden,  confirms  the  opinion,  which 
he  says  was  formed,  that  '  his  simple,  heartfelt 
composition  had  entirely  edipeed  the  complex 
artificialities  of  Mendelssohn ' !  Wagner's  piece, 
for  male  voices  only,  was  published  at  Berlin 
in  1906 :  Mendelssohn's  Tstill  in  MS.)  is  for 
two  choirs  of  men's  voices  (tenor  and  bass)  with 
accompaniment  of  brass  instruments.  '  Its  com- 
plex artificialities'  (as  Wagner  was  pleased  to 
call  them)  consist  in  the  singing  of  the  Saxon 
national  anthem  (our  '  God  save  the  King ')  by 
the  second  choir  as  a  counter  theme  to,  and 
concurrently  with,  the  singing  of  Mendelssohn's 
original  music  by  the  first  choir.  For  further 
details  see  MusiccU  Timea,  June  1906,  p.  885  ; 
Life  of  Richard  fFagner  by  William  Ashton 

1  Jf.M^.  ISffi.  i.  102.  HAvptnuum,  letter  to  Spohr.  Vth.  «.  1843. 
njs,  *0w  mti«lfr«ehool  Is  to  b«Kin  In  April,  but  not  on  tho  Ist, 
llcndolaohn  thoni^t  that  nnlocky.* 

2  am  LamptMtu,  p.  Ill ;  ir.M.X.  IMS,  L  lU. 

3  AJI.M.  184S.  pi  334 

«  L,  July  81,  96;  AnffUitaS:  8«pt  IS.  IftlS. 


Ellis,  voL  ii  p.  26  ;  and  Athenavm^  April 
14,  1906,  p.  459.]  By  the  middle  of  July 
he  had  completed  the  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream'  music,'*  had  written  the  choruses  to 
'Athalie,'  and  made  more  than  a  start  with  the 
music  to  <(£dipus,'  and  some  progress  with 
a  new  Symphony  ^ ;  had  at  the  last  moment, 
under  a  pressing  order  from  Court,  arranged 
the  chorale  *Herr  Gott,  dich  loben  wir'  (Te 
Deum)  for  the  celebration  of  the  1000th  anni- 
versary of  the  empire,  '  the  longest  chorale  and 
the  most  tedious  job  he  had  ever  had,'  and  had 
also,  a  still  harder  task,  answered  a  long  official 
letter  on  the  matter  of  his  post,  which  appeared 
to  contradict  all  that  had  gone  before,  and  cost 
him  (in  his  own  words)  ^  four  thoroughly  nasty, 
wasted,  disagreeable  days.' 

He  therefore  went  to  Berlin  early  in  August 
(1843),  and  on  the  6th  conducted  the  music  of 
the  anniversary  ;  returned  to  Leipzig  in  time 
to  join  his  friend  Madame  Schumann  in  her 
husband's  Andante  and  Variations  for  two 
pianofortes  at  Madame  Yiardot's  concert  on 
August  19,7  uid  on  August  25  was  pursued 
thither  by  orders  for  a  performance  of  'Antigone, ' 
and  the  production  of  the  <  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream '  and  '  Athalie '  in  the  latter  half  of 
September.  At  that  time  none  of  the  scores  of 
these  works  had  received  his  final  touches ; 
<  Athalie '  indeed  was  not  yet  scored  at  all,  nor 
was  a  note  of  the  overture  written.  Then  the 
performances  are  postponed,  and  then  imme- 
diately resumed,  at  the  former  dates  ;  and  in  the 
end  'Antigone'  was  given  on  Sept  19,  in  the 
None  Palais  at  Potsdun,*  and  the  '  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream '  at  the  same  place — after  eleven 
rehearsals^ — on  Oct.  18th,  and  on  the  19th, 
20th,  and  21st,  ><>  at  the  King's  Theatre  in 
Berlin.  The  music  met  with  enthusiastic 
applause  each  time  ;  but  the  play  was  for  long 
a  subject  of  wonder  to  the  Berliners.  Some 
disputed  whether  Tieck  or  Shakespeare  were  the 
author ;  others  believed  that  Shakespeare  had 
translated  it  from  Grerman  into  English.  Some, 
in  that  refined  atmosphere,  were  shocked  by  the 
scenes  with  the  downs,  and  annoyed  that  the 
King  should  have  patronised  so  low  a  piece ; 
and  a  very  distinguished  personage  ^^  expressed 
to  Mendelssohn  himself  his  regret  that  such 
lovely  music  should  have  been  wasted  on  so 
poor  a  play — a  little  scene  which  he  was  very 
fond  of  mimicking.  ^>  '  Antigone '  procured  him 
the  honour  of  membership  of  the  Philologen- 
Yersammlung  of  CasseL^ 

Mendelssohn's  position  at  Berlin  had  now 
apparently  become  so  permanent  that  it  was 

s  L.  Jnlj  81. 184S.  •  F.M.  ill.  20—'  manehlrt  luigHm.' 

7  N.M.X.  1843,  IL  08;  and  LampadUa.  JoMhlm.  then  tw«lT6 
yean  old,  made  hla  first  appcaranoa  In  Lelpslg  at  thla  oonoait. 

"  D«o.  p.  aiB. 

B  JT.  p.  818.  The  band  vas  amall— <mlj  alz  flxst  and  alx  aeoond 
fiddles ;  bat  *  the  rery  piok  of  the  onfaestBa '  (Joachim). 

10  On  the  18th  Menddasohn  was  called  for,  but  did  not  appear: 
F.M.  lU.  61. 

11  F.M.  ML  It.  These  eonrt-people  ware  only  rspsatlng  what  the 
Italian  Tlllagers  had  said  to  hbn  in  18SL    Bee  L.  inly  S4.  ISSl. 

M  Mr.  Bartorls's  rsooUeetlon.  u  A.MJ.  1848^  p.  804. 
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necessary  to  make  proper  provision  for  filling 
his  place  at  the  Leipzig  concerts,  and  accord- 
ingly Ferdinand  Hiller  was  engaged  to  conduct 
them  during  his  absence.^  The  first  of  the 
series  was  on  Oct.  1.  Hiller  conducted,  and 
Felix  supported  his  friend  by  playing  his  own 
0  minor  concerto.  Two  days  afterwards,  on 
Oct.  8,  he  writes  a  long  communication  to  the 
town  council  of  Leipzig,  praying  for  an  increase 
in  the  salaries  of  the  town-orchestra  for  their 
services  at  the  theatre.  On  Oct.  30  he  joined 
Mme.  Schumann  and  Hiller  in  the  triple 
concerto  of  Bach ;  on  Nov.  18  there  was  a 
special  farewell  concert  at  which  he  played  his 
new  violoncello  sonata  (op.  58),  and  which 
closed  with  his  Octet,  he  and  Gade  taking  the 
two  viola  parts ;  and  by  Nov.  25  he  had  left 
Leipzig  '  with  wife  and  children,  and  chairs  and 
tables,  and  piano  and  everything,'  >  and  was  in 
Berlin,  settled  in  the  old  family  house,  now 
his  own.  On  Nov.  80  he  conducted  the  first 
of  the  weekly  subscription  concerts,  which  he 
and  Taubert  directed  alternately  and  at  which 
he  often  played.  With  all  his  aversion  to  the 
Berlin  musicians  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that,  in  some  respects  at  least,  the  orchestra 
was  good.  'What  pleases  me  most,'  he  says 
to  his  old  friend  and  confidant  David,  *  are  the 
basses,  because  they  are  what  I  am  not  so  much 
accustomed  to.  The  eight  violoncellos  and 
four  good  double-basses  give  me  sometimes  great 
satisfaction  with  their  big  tone.'^  Then  came 
performances  of  the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ' 
music,  of  'Israel  in  Egypt,'  entertainments 
and  dinners — which  amused  him  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  dislike  to  aristocrats — and  Fanny's 
Sunday  performances.  Once  immersed  in  Ufe 
and  music,  and  freed  from  official  correspondence 
and  worries,  he  was  quite  himself.  'He  is,' 
says  his  sister,  '  indescribably  dear,  in  the  best 
of  tempers,  and  quite  splendid,  as  you  know  he 
can  be  in  his  best  times.  Every  day  he  aston- 
ishes me,  because  such  quiet  intercourse  as  we 
are  having  is  a  novelty  to  me  now,  and  he  is  so 
versatile,  and  so  original  and  interesting  on 
every  subject,  that  one  can  never  cease  to 
wonder  at  it.'  *  His  favourite  resort  during  his 
later  Berlin  life  was  the  house  of  Professor 
Wichmann  the  sculptor,  in  the  Hasenjager 
(now  Feilner)  Strasse.  Wichmann's  wife  was 
a  peculiarly  pleasant  artistic  person,  and  their 
circle  included  Magnus  the  painter,  Taubert, 
Werder,  Count  Redem,  and  other  distinguished 
people,  many  of  them  old  friends  of  Mendels- 
sohn's. There,  in  1844,  he  first  met  Jenny 
Lind.  The  freedom  of  the  life  in  this  truly 
artistic  set,  the  many  excursions  and  other 
pleasures,  delighted  and  soothed  him  greatly. 

Christmas  was  kept  royally  at  his  house  ;  he 
was  lavish  with  presents,  of  which  he  gives 

1  ir.  p.  210 :  y.M.X.  ISiS.  IL  ISB. 
I  To  O.  A.  Macterren.  B.MM.p.  160. 

9  £.  to  OaTld.  Dm.  19.  ISIS,  prtntad  In  Eekardt'a  t^rdinand 
AwM.  p.  198.  «  F.M.  ill.  89. 


Rebecka  (then  in  Italy)  a  list.*  A  very  charac- 
teristic Christmas  gift  to  a  distant  friend  was 
the  testimonial,  dated  Berlin,  Dec.  17,  1843,*^ 
which  he  sent  to  Stemdale  Bennett  for  use  in 
his  contest  for  the  professorship  of  music  at 
Edinburgh  University,  and  which,  as  it  does 
credit  to  both  these  great  artists,  and  has  never 
been  published  in  any  permanent  form,  we  take 
leave  to  print  entire,  in  his  own  English.  ^ 

Berun,  Dee.  17, 1848. 

Mt  Dbab  Friuid, 

I  hear  that  jroa  proclaimed  yourself  a  Candidate  for 
the  moaical  ProfesBorship  at  Bdinbiirgh.  and  that  a 
testimonial  which  I  might  send  coold  possibly  be  of  use 
to  yoQ  with  the  Authorities  at  the  University.  Now 
while  I  think  of  writing  such  a  testimonial  for  tou  I  feel 
proud  and  ashamed  at  the  same  time— proud,  beatuse  I 
think  of  all  the  honour  you  have  done  to  your  art,  your 
country,  and  yourself,  and  because  it  is  on  such  a 
brother-artist  that  1  am  to  give  an  opinion— and  ashamed, 
because  I  have  always  fofiowed  your  career,  your  com* 

rjsitions.  your  successes,  with  so  true  an  interest,  that 
feel  as  if  it  was  my  own  cause,  and  as  if  I  was  myself 
the  Candidate  for  such  a  place.  But  there  is  one  point 
of  view  flnom  which  I  might  be  excused  in  venturing  to 
give  still  an  opinion,  while  all  good  and  true  musicians 
are  unanimous  about  the  sutiject :  perhaps  the  Council 
of  the  University  might  like  to  know  what  we  German 
people  think  of  you,  bow  we  consider  you.  And  then,  I 
may  tell  them,  that  if  the  preiJudice  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  this  country  against  the  musical  talent  of 
your  Country  has  now  suraided,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
yon,  to  your  compositions,  to  your  personal  residence  in 
Germany.  Your  Overtures,  your  Concertos,  your  vocal 
as  well  as  ia^trumental  Compositions,  are  reckoned  by 
our  best  and  severest  authorities  amongst  the  first 
standard  works  of  the  present  musical  period.  The 
public  feel  never  tired  in  listening  to,  while  the 
musicians  feel  never  tired  in  performing,  your  Composi- 
tions ;  and  since  they  took  root  in  the  minds  of  the  true 
amateurs,  my  countrymen  became  aware  that  music  is 
the  same  In  England  as  in  Germany,  aseverywhere ;  and  so 
byyoursuccesseshereyou destroyed  that  pn^udice  which 
nobody  could  ever  have  destroyed  but  a  true  Genius. 
This  is  a  service  you  have  done  to  English  as  well  as 
German  musicians,  and  I  am  sure  that  your  countrymen 
will  not  acknowledge  it  less  readily  than  mine  have 
already  done. 

Shall  I  still  add,  that  the  Science  In  your  works  is  as 
great  as  their  thoughts  are  elegant  and  fiinciful— that  we 
consider  your  pcrfonnance  on  the  Piano  as  masterly  as 
your  Conducting  of  an  Orchestra?  that  all  this  is  the 
general  Judgment  of  the  best  musicians  here,  as  well  as 
my  own  personal  sincere  opinion  ?  Let  me  only  add  that 
I  wish  you  success  from  my  whole  heart,  and  that  I  shall 
be  truly  happy  to  hear  that  you  have  met  with  it 
Always  yours,  sincerely  and  tnily, 

Frlix  MBNDEuasoHN  Bartholot. 

To  W.  Stkrndale  Bennett,  Esq. 

His  exertions  for  his  friend  did  not  stop  at  this 
testimonial,  but  led  him  to  write  several  long 
letters  pressing  his  claims  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  drafts  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  *  green 
books'  at  Leipzig.  The  Edinburgh  professor- 
ship, however,  was  not  bestowed  on  Bennett 

The  compositions  of  the  winter  were  chiefly 
for  the  Cathedral,  and  include  the  fine  setting 
of  the  98th  Psalm  (op.  91)  for  eight-part  choir 
and  orchestra,  for  New  Year's  Day,  1844  ;  the 
2nd  Psalm,  for  Christmas,  with  chorales  and 
'Spriiche,'  and  pieces  'before  the  AUeluja*; 
also  the  100th  Psalm,  the  4drd  ditto,  and  the 
22nd,  for  Good  Friday,  for  eight  voices,  each 

S  F.  V.  liL  01.  •  It  roMlMd  him  on  the  2Srd. 

7  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  R.  S.  Benueit  for  an  esaet  copy  of  thi* 
totter. 
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with  its  *  Spruch '  or  anthem — and  seven  psalm- 
tanes  or  chorales  with  trombones.  At  these 
great  functions  the  church  was  so  full  ^  that  not 
even  Fanny  Hensel  could  get  a  place.  The  lovely 
solo  and  chorus,  *  Hear  my  prayer,'  for  soprano 
solo,  ohoru8,and  organ,  belongs  to  this  time.  It  is 
dated  Jan.  25, 1844,  and  was  written  for  William 
Bartholomew,  the  careful  and  laborious  trans- 
lator of  his  works  into  English,  and  sent  to  him 
in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  81.>  [This  letter  and 
the  autograph  score  of  the  music  are  now  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensing- 
ton.] Also  the  duets  *  Maiglockchen,'  '  Volks- 
lied,^  and  *  Herbstlied '  (op.  63,  Nos.  6,  5,  and 
4),  and  many  songs,  with  and  without  words. 
The  concerts  finished  with  a  magnificent  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  on  March 

27,  and  on  Palm  Sunday  (March  81)  '  Israel  in 
£!gypt '  was  sung  in  St.  Peter's  church.  The 
rehearsals  for  these  two  difficult  works,  new  to 
Berlin,  had  been  extremely  troublesome  and 
fatiguing. 

At  the  end  of  February  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  offer- 
ing him  an  engagement  as  conductor  of  the  last 
six  concerts  of  the  season.  He  looked  forward 
with  delight  to  an  artistic  position  '  of  such  tre- 
mendous distinction,'^  and  one  which  promised 
him  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  service  to  a 
Society  to  which  he  felt  personally  indebted  ^  ; 
and  on  March  4  he  writes  *  with  a  feeling  of  true 
gratitude '  accepting  for  five  concerts.^  Mean- 
time the  old  annoyances  and  heartburnings  at 
Berlin  had  returned.  Felix  had  been  requested 
by  the  King  to  compose  music  to  the  'Eumenides' 
of  iEschylus,  and  had  replied  that  the  difficulties 
were  immense,  and  perhaps  insuperable,  but 
that  he  would  try  ;  and  in  conversation  with 
Tieck  he  had  arranged  that  as  the  work  could 
only  be  given  in  the  large  new  opera-house, 
which  would  not  be  opened  till  Dec.  15,  it  would 
be  time  enough  for  him  to  write  his  music  and 
decide  after  his  return  from  England  whether 
it  was  worthy  of  performance.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  received,  as  a  parting  gift,  on  April 

28,  a  long,  solemn,  almost  scolding,  letter  from 
Bunsen,^  based  on  the  assumption  that  he  had 
refused  to  undertake  the  task,  and  expressing 
the  great  disappointment  and  annoyance  of  the 
King.  No  wonder  that  Mendelssohn's  reply, 
though  dignified,  was  more  than  warm.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  some  person  or  persons 
about  the  Court  disbelieved  in  the  possibility  of 
his  writing  the  music,  and  had  pressed  their  own 
views  on  the  King  as  his,  and  he  was  naturally 
and  justifiably  angry.  A  dispute  with  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Symphony  Concerts,  where  he 
had  made  an  innovation  on  ancient  custom  by 

1  FJf.  ui.  w. 

s  PDfiko.jkSaOL  It  WMorl|iii&ll7  written  with  Ml  onftnaocompanl- 
ment.  bat  ll«iid«laM>hn  MtarwKrds  toorad  It  at  tfi«  instanoe  of 
Joaaph  Bobinaon,  of  DabUn.  [For  an  aooount  of  tha  dadleation  of 
'  Hear  mT  Prayar '  to  Tanbart.  Ma  mix  MenddtmOm  md  WWMm 
TaubeH  in  DmtUdk*  Rtmu.  Jan.  189S.  p.  87.] 

*  F.M.  IIL  99.       4  £.  to  Paul.  July  19. 1844.        •  Hogarth,  9.  82. 

•  L.  (from  BvDMn)  AprU  98. 1844. 


introducing  solos,  did  not  tend  to  increase  hii 
affection  for  Berlin.^ 

His  presence  was  necessaiy  on  Easter  Day 
(April  7)  in  the  Cathedral,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
month  he  had  left  Berlin  with  his  family.  On 
May  4  they  were  all  at  Frankfort,  and  by  the 
10th  or  11th  he  himself  was  settled  in  London 
at  Klingemann's  house,  4  Hobart  Place,  [Eaton 
Square,  opposite  St.  Peter's  Church,  on  the 
south  side].  This  was  his  eighth  visit  He 
conducted  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  May  13, 
and  each  of  the  others  to  the  end  of  the  series, 
introducing,  besides  works  already  known,  his 

*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  music  and  the 

*  Walpuigisnacht,'  as  well  as  Beethoven's  Over- 
ture to  Leonora,  No.  1,  the  Ruins  of  Athens, 
Bach's  Suite  in  D,  Schubert's  Overture  to 
Fierrabras,  and  pla3ring  Beethoven's  Concerto  in 
6  (June  24),  then  almost  a  novelty  to  an  English 
audience.  He  had  brought  with  him  Schubert's 
Symphony  in  C,  Gade's  in  C  minor,  and  his 
own  Overture  to  *  Buy  JBlas.'  But  the  reception 
of  the  fintt  two  at  the  trial  by  the  band  was  so 
cold,  not  to  say  insulting,  as  to  incense  him 
beyond  measure.  ^  With  amagnanimity  in  which 
he  stands  alone  among  composers,  he  declined  to 
produce  his  own  Overture,  and  it  was  not  pub- 
licly played  in  England  till  after  his  death.^ 

With  the  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  his 
intercourse  was  most  harmonious.  '  He  attended 
their  meetings,  gave  them  his  advice  and 
assistance  in  their  arrangements,  and  showed  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  success  of  the  concerts 
and  the  welfiire  of  the  Society.'*®  By  the  band 
he  was  received  with  'rapture  and  enthusiasm.'** 
And  if  during  the  earlier  concerts  one  or  two 
of  the  players  acted  in  exception  to  this,  the 
occurrence  only  gave  Mendelssohn  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  how  completely  free  he  was 
from  rancour  or  personal  feeling.*^  No  wonder 
that  the  band  liked  him.  The  band  always  likes 
a  conductor  who  knows  what  he  is  about.  His 
beat,  though  very  quiet,  was  certain,  and  his 
face  was  always  full  of  feeling,  and  as  expressive 
as  his  baton.  No  one  perhaps  ever  possessed 
so  completely  as  he  the  nameless  ma^c  art  of 
inspiring  the  band  with  his  own  feeling ;  and 
this  power  was  only  equalled  by  his  tact  and 
good  nature.  He  always  touched  his  hat  on 
entering  the  orchestra  for  rehearsal.  He  was 
sometimes  hasty,  but  he  always  made  up  for  it 
afterwards.  He  would  run  up  and  down  to  a 
distant  desk  over  and  over  again  till  he  had  made 
the  meaning  of  a  difficult  passage  clear  to  a 
player.  If  this  good  nature  failed,  or  he  had 
to  deal  with  obstinacy,  as  a  last  resource  he 
would  try  irony — sometimes  very  severe.  Such 
pains  and  tact  as  this  are  never  thrown  away. 

7  LamptuUnu,  p.  118. 

*  Few  thing*  are  more  emione  than  tba  term*  In  which  Sehnbart't 
iplandid  worka  wareerltlolaad  at  thia  data  in  London,  oom  pared  with 
the  cnthnalann  which  thejr  now  excita. 

•  At  Mre.  Andeiaon'i  Concert.  Hanorer  Soure  Boome.  Mar  89. 
1849.  M  iroffarth,  p.  8S. 

"  Moi.  11. 118.  ^  L.lo  Moaehelea.  June  S.  ISIS. 
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The  band  played  as  if  under  a  new  influence. 
The  season  was  most  successful  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  ;  Hanover  Square  Booms  had  never  been 
so  crammed ;  as  much  as  120  guineas  were  taken 
on  single  nights  in  excess  of  the  usual  receipts  ; 
and  whereas  in  1842  the  loss  had  been  £300, 
in  1844,  with  the  interest  on  capital,  etc.,  nearly 
£400  were  added  to  the  reserve  fund.^  Among 
the  events  which  combined  to  render  this  series 
of  concerts  historical  were  the  iirst  appearances 
at  the  Society's  Ck)ncerts  of  Ernst  (April  15), 
Joachim  (May  27),2  and  Piatti  (June  24).  His 
playing  of  the  Beethoven  G  major  Concerto  on 
June  24  was  memorable,  not  only  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  performance,  but  for  some 
circumstances  attending  the  rehearsal  on  the 
previous  Saturday.  He  had  not  seen  the  music 
of  the  concerto  for  two  or  three  years,  and  *  did 
not  think  it  respectful  to  the  Philharmonic  Society 
to  play  it  without  first  looking  through  it ' — 
those  were  his  words.  He  accordingly  called  at 
Stemdale  Bennett's  on  the  Friday  night  to  obtain 
a  copy,  but  not  succeeding,  got  one  from  Miss 
Horsley  after  the  rehearsal  on  the  Saturday.  At 
the  rehearsal  itself,  owing  to  some  difficulty  in 
the  band  coming  in  at  the  end  of  his  cadenza  in 
the  first  movement,  he  played  it  three  times 
over,  each  time  quite  extempore,  and  each  time 
new,  and  at  the  performance  on  the  Monday  it 
was  again  different.^ 

In  addition  to  the  Philharmonic,  Mendelssohn 
tobk  part  in  many  other  public  concerts — con- 
ducted 'St.  Paul' for  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
on  June  28  and  July  5,  extemporised  at  the 
British  Musicians,  played  his  own  D  minor  Trio, 
and  his  Duet  variations  (op.  83a),  and  took  part 
twice  in  Bach's  Triple  Concerto — once  (June  1) 
with  Moscheles  andThalberg,  when  he  electrified 
the  room  with  his  sudden  improvisation  in  the 
cadenza,^  and  again  (July  6)  with  Moscheles  and 
Dohler.  He  also  finished  a  scena  for  bass  voice 
and  orchestra,  to  words  from  Ossian — 'On  Lena's 
gloomy  heath,'  which  he  undertook  at  the 
request  of  Henry  Phillips  in  1842,  and  which 
was  sung  by  that  gentleman  at  the  Philharmonic, 
March  15,  1847.  On  June  12,  he  and  Dickens 
met  for  the  first  time.  On  June  18  he  is  at 
Manchester,  writing  to  Mr.  Hawes,  M.  P.,  to  secure 
a  ticket  for  the  House  of  Commons.*  Piatti 
he  met  for  the  first  time  during  this  visit,  at 
Moscheles's  house,  and  played  with  him  his 
new  Duo  in  D.  No  one  had  a  quicker  eye  for 
a  great  artist,  and  he  at  once  became  attached 
to  that  noble  player.  One  of  his  latest  words  on 
leaving  England  for  the  last  time  was,  *  I  must 
write  a  concerto  for  Piatti.'  In  fact,  he  had 
already  composed  the  first  movement. 

The  enthusiasm  for  him  in  London  was  greater 

1  Musical  World,  August  1.  1844. 

^  The  bearer  of  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Heiideleaohn  to 
Klingemaim,  for  which  eee  Polko,  p.  157. 

>  I  owe  thia  to  the  reooUectlon  of  Mr.  Kellow  Pye  Mid  Mr.  J.  W. 
Davlaon. 

4  Bee  an  aocoant  of  this  (eomewhat  exaggerated)  by  C.  E.  Hordey 
in  the  Choir,  Feb.  8, 1S7S.  p.  81. 

•  [Letter  In  Brit.  MuMom.  Add.  M&  38.085.] 


than  ever,  and  all  the  more  welcome  after  thQ 
irritations  of  Berlin*  He  was  more  widely  known 
at  each  visit,  and  every  acquaintance  became  a 
friend.  He  never  enjoyed  himself  more  than 
when  in  the  midst  of  society,  music,  fun,  and 
excitement.  'We  have  the  best  news  firom  Felix, ' 
says  Fanny  during  this  visit,  ^  *  and  when  I  tell 
you  that  he  has  ordered  a  large  Baum-Kuehen  [a 
peculiar  Berlin  cake,  looking  like  a  piece  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree]  to  be  sent  to  London  for  him, 
you  will  know  that  that  is  the  best  possible 
sign. '  *  A  mad,  most  extraordinarily  mad  time, ' 
says  he ;  '  I  never  had  so  severe  a  time  before — 
never  in  bed  till  lialf-past  one  ;  for  three  w^eeks 
together  not  a  single  hour  to  myself'in  any  one 
day, '  ^  etc.  '  My  visit  was  glorious.  I  was  never 
received  anywhere  with  such  universal  kindness, 
and  have  made  more  music  in  these  two  months 
than  I  do  elsewhere  in  two  years.'  ^  But  even 
by  all  this  he  was  not  to  be  kept  from  work. 
He  laboured  at  his  edition  of  '  Israel  in  Egypt ' 
for  the  Handel  Society  ;  and  on  ofiicial  pressure 
from  Berlin — which  turned  out  to  be  mere  vex- 
ation, as  the  work  was  not  performed  for  more 
than  a  year — actually,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
turmoil,  wrote  (in  London)  the  Overture  to 
'  Athalie,'  the  autograph  of  which  is  dated  June 
18,  1844.  Very  trying  !  and  very  imprudent, 
as  we  now  see  !  but  also  very  difficult  to  avoid. 
And  his  power  of  recovery  after  fatigue  was  as 
great  as  his  power  of  enjoyment,  so  great  as  often 
no  doubt  to  tempt  him  to  try  himself.  Three 
things  were  in  his  fiivour — his  splendid  constitu- 
tion ;  an  extraordinary  power  of  sleep,  which  he 
possessed  in  common  with  many  other  great  men, 
and  of  being  lazy  when  there  was  nothing  to  do ; 
and  most  of  all  that,  though  excitable  to  any 
amount,  he  was  never  dissipated.  The  only 
stimulants  he  indulged  in  were  those  of  music, 
society,  and  boundless  good  spirits. 

On  July  10  he  left  London,  and  on  the  18th 
was  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  children  at 
Soden,  near  Frankfort  During  his  absence  they 
had  been  seriously  ill,  but  his  wife  had  kept  the 
news  from  him,  and  when  he  returned  he  found 
them  all  well,  brown,  and  hearty.  For  the  life 
of  happy  idleness  which  he  passed  there  in  the 
next  two  months — 'eating  and  sleeping,  vnthoiU 
dress  coat,  wUhotU  piano,  without  visiting-cards, 
without  carriage  and  horses;  but  with  donkeys, 
with  wild  flowers,  with  music-paper  and  sketch- 
book, with  C^cile  and  the  children '  ^ — inter- 
rupted only  by  the  Festival  which  he  conducted 
at  Zweibriicken  on  July  81  and  August  1,  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  his  ouii  charming 
letters. ^<*  *  Idleness'  does  not  mean  ceasing  to 
compose,  so  much  as  composing  only  when  he 
had  a  mind  to  it.  And  that  was  often  :  he  had 
no  piano,  but  he  completed  the  violin  Concerto 
on  Sept.  16,  after  a  long  and  minute  correspon- 
dence with  David,  and  many  of  the  movements 

•  F.lt.  IIL  188.  7  /Wtf.  p.  17C        8  i.  to  Paul.  July  19. 1844. 

B  F.M.  IIL  177.    10  L,  (from  Soden)  July  17. 19.  26,  AnguetlS,  1844. 
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of  the  six  organ  sonatas  appear  in  the  MS. 
Catalogue,  with  dates  ranging  from  July  22  to 
Sept.  10.^  Doubtless,  too,  he  was  working  at  the 
book  of  *  Christus,'  a  new  oratorio,  the  first  draft 
of  which  he  had  received  from  Bnnsen  on  Easter 
Monday  of  this  year.  At  this  time  also  he  edited 
a  collection  of  organ  pieces  by  Bach  commissioned 
by  the  firm  of  Coventry  k  Hollier,*  by  whom 
they  were  published  in  London  in  the  spring  of 
1845. 

The  pleasure  in  his  simple  home  life  which 
crops  out  now  and  then  in  these  Frankfort 
letters,  is  very  genuine  and  delightful.  Now, 
Marie  is  learning  the  scale  of  C,  and  he  has 
actually  forgotten  how  to  play  it,  and  has  taught 
her  to  pass  her  thumb  under  the  wrong  finger  ! 
Now,  Paul  tumbles  about  so  as  to  crack  their 
skulls  as  well  as  his  own.  Another  time  he  is 
dragged  off  from  his  letter  to  see  a  great  tower 
which  the  children  have  built,  and  on  which 
they  have  ranged  all  their  slices  of  bread  and  jam 
— *A  good  idea  for  an  architect.'  At  ten  Carl 
comes  to  him  for  reading  and  sums,  and  at  five 
for  spelling  and  geography — and  so  on.  *  And, ' 
to  sum  up,  *  the  best  part  of  every  pleasure  is 
gone  if  C^ile  is  not  there.'  ^  His  wife  is  always 
somewhere  in  the  picture.^ 

But  the  time  arrived  for  resuming  his  duties 
at  Berlin,  and,  leaving  his  family  behind  him 
at  Frankfort,  he  arrived  there  on  Sept.  30,  alone, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  with  the  Hensels.  We 
are  told  that  before  leaving  in  the  spring  he  had 
firmly  resolved  not  to  return  for  a  permanence  ; 
and  the  extraordinary  warmth  and  brilliance  of 
his  subsequent  reception  in  England,  both  in 
public  and  in  social  circles,  and  the  delights  of 
freedom  in  Frankfort,  when  compared  with  the 
constraint  and  petty  annoyances  of  Berlin — the 
difficulty  of  steering  through  those  troubled 
offieial  waters,  the  constant  collisions  with  the 
Singakademie,  with  the  managers  of  the  theatre, 
the  clergy,  the  King,  and  the  Ministers  ;  the 
want  of  independence,  the  coldness  of  the  press, 
the  way  in  which  his  best  efforts  appeared  to  be 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  and  above 
all  the  consciousness  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  public  musical  institution  of  which  he  did  not 
approve^ — all  these  things  combined  to  bring 
about  the  crisis.  His  dislike  to  the  place  and 
the  way  in  which  it  haunts  him  beforehand,  is 
really  quite  plaintive  in  its  persistence  — *  If  I 
<could  only  go  on  living  for  half  a  year  as  I  have 
lived  the  last  fortnight  (Soden,  August  15)  what 
might  I  not  get  through  ?  But  the  constant 
arrangement  and  direction  of  the  concerts,  and 
the  exertion  of  it  all,  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  and 
comes  to  nothing  after  all.'  ®  So  he  once  more 
communicated  with  the  King,  praying  to  be  freed 
from  all  definite  duties,  and  from  all  such  com- 


1  [See  Mmdduoim'i  Organ  Sonatat  by  F.  G.  Ediv»rdi,  in  Procttd- 
$  o/tkeJiutieal  AuoeUUion,  18M-95.  p.  1.] 
Bee  the  letters  In  PoUco,  p.  1S45.  etc.  >  P.M.  iiL  151. 


inMo/tkeJiutieal  AuoeUUion,  18M-95.  p.  1.] 

^Beethelettentn/V>tto.  P.1S45.  etc.  

*  [A  tablet  hu  been  pieced  npon  the  home  at  Soden  in  vhich  he 


lived  in  1644.    See  Mutieal  Timm,  Aoguat  1886.  p.  62&] 
»  F.M.  ilL  aOB.  •  L.  to  Panny.  Angnat  15, 1844. 


missions  as  would  oblige  him  to  reside  in  Berliiu^ 
To  this  the  King  good-naturedly  assented  ;  his 
salary  was  fixed  at  1000  thalers,  and  he  was  free 
to  live  where  he  liked.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
what  a  blow  this  was  to  his  sister,^  but  it  was 
evidently  the  only  possible  arrangement  for  the 
comfort  of  the  chief  person  concerned.  'The 
first  step  out  of  Berlin '  was  to  him  '  the  first 
step  towards  happiness. '  ^  He  remained  till  the 
end  of  November,  at  the  special  wish  of  the 
King,  toconduct  a  few  concerts  and  a  performance 
of  *St  Paul'  (Nov.  25),  and  the  time  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  Lvov  to  commission  Hensel  to 
paint  a  portrait  of  him,  which  has  been  engraved 
by  Caspar,  but  ccm  hardly  be  called  a  favourable 
likeness.  On  the  80th  he  left  Berlin  amid  regret 
and  good  wishes,  but  the  coldness  of  the  ordinary 
musical  circles  towards  him  was  but  too  evi- 
dent. «> 

Very  early  in  December  he  was  in  Frankfort, 
where  he  found  his  youngest  boy  Felix  danger- 
ously ill ;  the  child  recovered,  but  only  after 
being  in  great  danger  for  many  weeks.  It 
was  probably  a  relief  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
trouble  to  write  a  long  letter  to  G.  A.  Macfarren 
(Dec.  8,  1844),^^  giving  him  minute  direction^ 
as  to  the  performance  of  '  Antigone '  at  Covent 
Garden.  His  own  health  began  to  give  him 
anxiety,  and  his  resolution  was  to  remain  in 
Frankfort  for  the  whole  year  and  to  have  a 
thorough  rest.  He  had  always  good  spirits  at 
command,  looked  well,  and  would  rarely  confess 
to  any  uneasiness.  But  when  hard  pressed  by 
those  with  whom  he  was  really  intimate,  he  con- 
fessed that  his  head  had  for  some  months  past 
been  in  constant  pain  and  confusion.  '  I  myself 
am  what  you  know  me  to  be  ;  but  what  you  do 
not  know  is  that  I  have  for  some  time  felt  the 
necessity  for  complete  rest — not  travelling,  not 
conducting,  not  performing — so  keenly  that  I 
am  compelled  to  yield  to  it,  and  hope  to  be 
able  to  order  my  life  accordingly  for  the  whole 
year.  It  is  therefore  my  wish  to  stay  here 
quietly  through  winter,  spring,  and  summer, 
sans  journeys,  sans  festivals,  sans  everything. '" 
This  resolve  he  was  able  to  carry  out  for  some 
months  of  1845,^'  even  to  resisting  a  visit  to 
Leipzig  when  his  Violin  Concerto  was  first 
played  by  David,  on  March  18  ;  and  his  letters 
to  his  sisters  show  how  thoroughly  he  enjoyed 
the  rest.  [At  the  end  of  1844,  or  the  beginning 
of  1845,  he  was  much  gratified  at  receiving  an 
invitation  to  conduct  a  musical  festival  at  New 
York  in  1845 ;  his  letter  declining  the  invita- 
tion and  other  information  relating  to  the  pro- 
posal is  given  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  in  the 
New  York  Daily  Tribune  of  Oct.  29,  1905.] 

*  Ajitigone'  was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garaen 
on  January  2,  1845,  under  the  management 
of  M.   Laurent,    the  orchestra  conducted  by 

7  /..  Sept.  80.  in  r.M.  iU.  ISl.  e  F.M.  Hi.  192. 

*  J)€v.  p.  292.    Hie  own  words. 

^0  Recollection  of  Flatti,  who  wu  there  at  the  time. 

u  9.  *  M.  p.  165.  19  F.M.  iil  204.  »  /Md.  p.  219.  cf  feg. 
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G.  A.  Macfarren.  Musically  its  success  was  not 
at  first  greats  owing  to  the  inadequate  way  in 
which  the  chorus  was  put  on  the  stage.  Writ- 
ing to  his  sister  at  Rome  on  March  25,^ 
Mendelssohn  says,  'See  if  you  cannot  find 
Punch,  for  Jan.  18.  It  contains  an  account  of 
'*  Antigone  "  at  Go  vent  Garden,  with  illustrations, 
especie^ly  a  view  of  the  chorus  which  has  made 
me  laugh  for  three  days.  The  chorus-master, 
with  his  plaid  trousers  shewing  underneath,  is 
a  masterpiece,  and  so  is  the  whole  thing,  and 
most  amusing.  I  hear  wonderful  things  of  the 
performance,  particularly  of  the  chorus.  Only 
fancy,  that  during  the  Bacchus  chorus  there  is 
a  regular  ballet  with  all  the  ballet-girls  ! '  A 
woodcut  which  made  Mendelssohn  laugh  for 
three  days  has  ipso  fcuAo  become  classical,  and 
needs  no  apology  for  its  reproduction.^ 


out  the  commission  to  his  own  satisfaction.* 
The  '  (Edipus  Coloneus,'  the  *  (Edipus  Rex,'  and 
the  '  Athalie,'  were,  however,  finished,  and  at  His 
Majesty's  disposal.  The  editing  of  '  Israel  in 
Egypt'  had  given  him  considerable  trouble, 
owing  apparently  to  the  wish  of  the  council  of 
the  Handel  Society  to  print  Mendelssohn's  marks 
of  expression  as  if  they  were  Handel's,  and 
also  to  the  incorrect  way  in  which  the  engraving 
was  executed.  These  letters  are  worth  looking 
at,^  as  evidence  how  strictly  accurate  and  con- 
scientious he  was  in  these  matters,  and  also  how 
gratuitously  his  precious  time  was  often  taken 
up. 

Gade  had  conducted  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
for  1844-45  ;  but  having  got  rid  of  the  necessity 
of  residing  in  Berlin,  and  having  enjoyed  the 
long  rest  which  he  heid  proposed,  it  was  natural 


The  play  improved  after  a  short  time,  and 
the  fact  that  it  ran  for  forty-five  nights  (Jan.  2- 
Feb.  1,  Feb.  8-21),  and  that  the  management 
applied  to  him  for  his  '  (Edipus,'^  proves  that  it 
was  appreciated.  His  letters  show  how  much 
work  he  was  doing  at  this  time.  By  April  20 
the  six  Organ  Sonatas  (op.  65)  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  copyist,  the  C  minor  Trio  was  finished — 
*a  trifle  nasty  (eklig)  to  play,  but  not  really 
difficult — seek  and  ye  shall  find '  ^  ;  and  the 
splendid  String  Quintet  in  B  flat  (dated  July  8). 
The  sixth  book  of  Songs  without  Words  was 
shortly  to  be  published,  and  dedicated  to  Klinge- 
mann's  fiancee  ;  a  symphony  was  well  in  hand 
(oh  that  we  had  got  it !),  nor  had  the  desire  to 
write  an  opera  by  any  means  left  him,  *  if  only 
the  right  material  could  be  found. '  ^  He  had 
not  forgotten  his  promise  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  setting  the  choruses  of  the  '  Euraenides ' 
of  ^chylus  with  effect,  and  a  correspondence 
had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  Geheim- 
cabinetsrath  Miiller,  in  which,  in  reply  to  some- 
thing very  like  an  ofiiansive  innuendo,  Mendels- 
sohn stated  that  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts 
he  had  utterly  failed  to  see  any  way  of  carrying 

1  F.M.  ill.  221. 

s  I  owe  thto  to  the  kindneea  of  Mr.  Tom  Tbylor.  M  Editor  oi Punch. 

3  F.M.  lil.  221.  4  iMd.  p.  tn. 

*  lUd.  pi  221 :  ZW.  pp.  258.  209.  282. 


that  Mendelssohn  should  return  to  his  beloved 
Leipzig.  But  in  addition  to  this  he  had  received 
an  intimation  from  Von  Falkenstein  as  early  as 
June  5,  1845,  that  the  King  of  Saxony  wished 
him  to  return  to  his  former  position.  He  ac- 
cordingly once  more  took  up  his  residence  at 
Leipzig  early  in  September  (this  time  at  No.  3 
Konigsstrasse,  on  the  first  floor)  ^  and  his  re- 
appearance in  the  conductor's  place  at  the  open- 
ing concert  in  the  Gewandhaus  on  Oct  5  was 
the  signal  for  the  old  applause,  and  for  hearty 
recognition  from  the  audience  and  the  press. 
The  season  was  rendered  peculiarly  brilliant  by 
the  presence  of  Madame  Schumann,  and  of 
Jenny  Lind,  who  made  her  first  ap})earance  in 
Leipzig  at  the  subscription  concert  of  Dec.  4. 
Miss  Dolby  also  made  her  first  appearance  Oct. 
23,  sang  frequently,  and  becameagreat  favourite. 
Among  the  more  important  orchestral  items  of 
the  season  1845-46  were  Schumann's  Symphony 
in  B  flat,  and  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto 
(David),  brought  forward  together  on  Oct.  28, 
1845.  [The  book  of  *  Ely  ah,'  too,  was  progress- 
ing fast,   and   his  remarks  on   it  show  how 

«  L.  March  12.  1845. 

'  There  are  teveii  of  tham,  and  they  are  glTen  In  the  Appeodiz  to- 
ff. «  JT.  p.  ifia 

»  The  hooM  has  elnce  heen  renmnbared,  and  ia  now  21.  A  bronB» 
tablet  on  the  front  etotea  that  he  died  there 
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anxious  he  was  to  make  it  as  dramatic  as 
possible.^  On  June  11,  1845,  the  CJommittee 
of  the  Birmingham  Musical  Festiyal  invited  him 
to  conduct  all  the  performances,  and  to  '  provide 
a  new  oratorio,  or  other  music  for  the  occasion.' 
He  declined  to  conduct  the  Festival,  and  added 
in  an  Elnglish  letter:  'Since  some  time  1 
have  b^gun  an  oratorio,  and  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  bring  it  out  for  the  first  time  at  your 
Festival. '     This  proved  to  be  <  £1^ ah. '  >] 

After  the  first  concert  he  left  for  Berlin  to 
produce  his  *  (Edipus  Coloneus,'  which  was  first 
performedat  Potsdam  onNov.  1,  andhis  *  Athalie' 
at  Charlottenburg,  both  beingrepeated  at  Berlin. 
He  returned  to  Leipzig  on  Dec  8,  bringing 
Jenny  Lind  with  him  (Bockstro's  information)! 
and  remained  there  till  the  close  of  the  season, 
taking  an  active  part  in  all  that  went  on, 
including  her  farewell  concert  on  April  12, 
1846 — the  last  occasion  of  his  playing  in  public 
in  Leipzig.  At  the  end  of  1845  a  formal  offer 
was  made  to  Moscheles,  at  that  time  the  fashion- 
able pianoforte  teacher  in  London,  to  settle  in 
Leipzig  as  Professor  of  the  pianoforte  in  the 
Conservatorium.  He  took  time  to  consider  so 
important  an  offer,  and  on  Jan.  25,  1846,  with 
a  sacrifice  of  income  and  position  which  does 
his  artistic  feeling  the  highest  honour,  decided 
in  its  favour.  Mendelssohn's  connection  with 
the  school  was  no  sinecure.  He  had  at  this 
time  two  classes — pianoforte  and  composition.^ 
The  former  numbered  about  half-a-dozen  pupils, 
and  had  two  lessons  a  week  of  two  hours  each. 
The  lessons  were  given  collectively,  and  among 
the  wcnrks  studied  during  the  term  were  Hummel's 
'  Septuor ' ;  three  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas ;  Pre- 
ludes and  Fugues  of  Bach ;  Weber's  Conoertstiick 
and  Sonata  in  C ;  Chopin's  Studies.  The  composi- 
tion class  had  one  lesson  a  week  of  the  same 
length.  The  pupils  wrote  compositions  of  all 
kinds,  which  he  looked  over  and  heard  and 
criticised  in  their  presence.  He  would  some- 
times play  a  whole  movement  on  the  same 
subjects,  to  show  how  they  might  have  been 
better  developed.  Occasionally  he  would  make 
them  modulate  from  one  key  to  another  at  the 
piano,  or  extemporise  on  given  themes,  and 
then  would  himself  treat  the  same  themes.  He 
was  often  extremely  irritable: — 'Toiler  Kerl, 
so  spielen  die  Eatzen ! '  or  (in  English,  to  an 
English  pupil)  '  Very  ungentlemanlike  modula- 
tions!' etc.  But  he  was  always  perfectly 
naturaL  A  favourite  exercise  of  his  was  to 
write  a  theme  on  the  blackboard,  and  then 
make  each  pupil  add  a  counterpoint ;  the  task 
of  course  increasing  in  difficulty  with  each  addi- 
tion. On  one  occasion  the  last  of  the  pupils 
found  it  impossible  to  add  a  single  note,  and 
after  long  consideration  shook  his  head  and  gave 
in.     *You  can't  tell  where  to  place  the  next 

1  L.  to  Sehnlirinf .  Dec  18. 1845.  wraogly  datod  1849  In  the  pab- 
lUhed  rolnme  of  lotten.  l  [BUt.  </'  Wfak:  p.  SI  •(  m?.] 

>  Thl*  Infonnation  I  ow«  to  Mr.  Otto  OoMiohiDidt  ud  Mr.  W.  S. 
Book«tn>,  vho  belonced  to  both  of  his  rlnwM 


note  1 '  said  Mendelssohn.  *  Ko.'  *  I  am  glad  of 
that,'  was  the  reply,  '  for  neither  can  I.'  But 
in  addition  to  the  work  of  his  classes,  a  great 
deal  of  miscellaneous  work  fell  upon  him  at 
virtual  head  of  the  SchooL  Minute  lists  of  the 
attendance  and  conduct  of  the  pupils,  drawn  up 
by  him,  still  remain  to  attest  the  thorough  way 
in  which  he  did  his  duty,  and  we  haveMoecheles's 
express  testimony^  that  duringtheoverwhelming 
work  of  this  summer  he  never  neglected  his 
pupils.^  But  it  was  another  ounce  added  to 
his  load.  The  fixed  labour,  the  stated  hours, 
when  combined  with  his  composition,  his  corre- 
spondence, his  hospitality,  and  all  his  other 
pursuits,  were  too  much,  and  to  his  intimate 
friends  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  strain,  and 
expressed  his  earnest  wish  to  give  up  all  work 
and  worry,  and  devote  himself  entii*ely  to  his 
Art — ^in  his  own  words,  to  shut  himself  into  his 
room  and  write  music  till  he  was  tired,  and 
then  walk  out  in  the  fresh  air.^ 

Meantime  'El^ah'  was  fast  becoming  a 
realised  fact :  by  May  28,  1846,^  the  first  Part 
was  quite  finished,  and  six  or  eight  numbers  of 
the  second  part  written,  and  a  large  portion 
despatched  to  London  to  be  translated  by 
Bartholomew.  *  '  I  am  jumping  about  my  room 
for  joy,*  he  writes  to  a  very  dear  friend  •  on  the 
completion  of  Part  I.  '  If  it  only  turns  out  half 
as  good  as  I  fancy  it  is,  how  pleased  I  shall  be ! ' 
And  yet,  much  as  the  oratorio  engrossed  him, 
he  was  corresponding  with  Mme.  Birch-Pfeiffer 
about  an  opera,  and  writes  to  the  same  friend 
as  if  the  long- desired  libretto  were  virtually 
within  his  grasp.  At  this  date  he  interrupted 
his  work  for  three  weeks  to  conduct  a  succes* 
sion  of  performances  on  the  Rhine — ^at  Aix-la- 
Ohapelle  (the  Lower  Ehine  Festival,  May  81- 
June  2)  for  the  seventh  and  last  time ;  ^^  at 
Diisseldorf,  a  soiree ;  at  Li^ge,  on  Corpus 
Christi  day,  June  11,  his  hymn  *Lauda  Sion,* 
composed  expressly  for  that  occasion,  and  dated 
Feb.  10, 1846  ;  and  at  Cologne  the  first  festival 
of  the  German -Flemish  association,  for  which 
he  had  composed  a  Festgesang  on  Schiller's 
poem  '  An  die  Kunstler  *  (op.  68).  His  recep- 
tion throughout  this  tour  was  rapturous,  and 
delighted  him.  The  three  weeks  were  one 
continued  scene  of  excitement.  Every  moment 
not  taken  up  in  rehearsing  or  performing  made 
some  demand  on  lus  strength.  He  was  in  the 
highest  spirits  all  the  time,  but  the  strain  must 
have  been  great,  and  was  sure  to  be  felt  sooner 
or  later.  It  will  all  be  found  in  a  delightftd 
letter  to  Fanny  of  June  27,  1846.^^     On  June 

«  JAM.  ii.  182. 

«  Tho  Bnglitb  pvpUa  for  1844  and  1840  ambnoad  the  iuudm  of 
EllU.  Weill.  Huker.  Aaoher.  and  Soolutra. 

>  £.  to  Jenny  Llnd. 

">  L.\o  Schobrlnr.  lUy  98. 1848. 

•  I^  to  Moore ;  PUko,  p.  Ml.  9  Jmny  Llnd. 

10  On  this  oooMlon  he  dlacoTend  the  two  redundant  ban  in  th« 
Trio  of  Beethoren'e  C  minor  Symphony,  which  had  nmalned 
nneonreeted.  notwlthrtanding  BeethoTen'iproteet  to  the  inihllthen 
hi  1810.    [Bee  MMtteal  Worid,  Kay  88. 1880.  p.  838 :  aleo  Sir  Gemm 
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26  he  is  again  at  Leipzig,  writing  to  Moscfaeles 
to  protest  against  the  exclusion  from  the  l>and 
at  Birmingham  of.  some  players  who  had  been 
impertinent  to  him  at  the  Philharmonic  in 
1 844. ^  The  snmmer  was  unnsually  hot,  and  his 
friends  well  remember  how  exhausted  he  often 
became  over  his  close  work.  But  he  kept  his 
time.  The  remainder  of  the  Oratorio  was  in 
Bartholomew's  hands  by  the  latter  part  of  July  ;* 
the  instrumental  parts  were  copied  in  Leipzig, 
and  rehearsed  by  Mendelssohn  there  on  August 
5.  One  of  the  last  things  he  did  before  leaving 
was  to  give  his  consent  to  the  publication  of 
some  of  Fanny's  compositions,  which,  owing  to 
his  'tremendous  reverence  for  print,'  he  had 
always  opposed,^  and  now  only  agreed  to 
reluctantly.*  He  arrived  in  London,  for  the 
ninth  time,  on  the  evening  of  August  17  or  18, 
had  a  trial  rehearsal  with  piano  at  Moscheles's 
house,  two  band-rehearsals  at  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  went  to  Birmingham  on  Sunday  the 
23rd,  had  full  rehearsals  on  Monday  morning 
and  Tuesday  evening,  and  the  Oratorio  was  per- 
formed on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  Aug.  26. 
The  Town  Hall  was  densely  crowded,  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  sun  burst  forth  and  lit  up 
the  scene  as  Mendelssohn  took  his  place,^  amid 
a  deafening  roar  of  applause  from  band,  chorus, 
and  audience.  Staudigl  was  the  Elijah,  and 
Charles  Lockey  sang  the  air  'Then  shall  the 
righteous'  in  a  manner  which  called  forth 
Mendelssohn's  warmest  praise.^  '  No  work  of 
mine' — says  he  in  the  long  letter  which  he 
wrote  his  brother  the  same  evening — *  no  work 
of  mine  ever  went  so  admirably  at  the  first 
performance,  or  was  received  with  such  enthu- 
siasm both  by  musicians  and  the  public,  as  this.' 
*  I  never  in  my  life  heard  a  better  performance — 
no  nor  so  good,  and  almost  doubt  if  1  can  ever 
hear  one  like  it  again.' ^  No  less  than  four 
choruses  and  four  airs  were  encored.^  The 
applause  at  the  conclusion  of  both  first  and 
second  parts  was  enormous — almost  grotesquely 
so ;  and  an  old  member  ^  of  the  band  well 
remembered  the  eagerness  with  which  Mendels- 
sohn shook  hands  with  all  who  could  get  near 
him  in  the  artists'  room,  thanking  them  warmly 
for  the  performance.  He  returned  to  London 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moscheles,  *  on  purpose  for 
a  fish  dinner  at  Lovegrove's,'  spent  four  days  at 
Ramsgate  with  the  Beneckes  *to  eat  crali,'*^ 
and  on  Sept  6  recrossed  the  Channel  with 
Staudigl.  His  visit  this  time  had  been  one  of 
intense  hard  work,  as  any  one  who  knows  what 
it  is  to  achieve  the  first  performance  of  a  great 
work  for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  will 
readily  understand.     And  the  strain  was  unre- 

1  L.  to  MtMchelw,  June  28.  IMS. 

s  [The  long  and  minute  correspondenoe  (entirely  in  Engllah)  with 
Bartholomew,  toffether  with  an  important  letter  in  tecslmile,  will 
be  found  in  the  Hitt.  nf'^ijah:  efaapten  ill.  and  r.] 

3  ^  to  hie  mother.  Jane  2. 1837.        «  P.M.  ill.  234.        >  A  p.  51. 

•  J^  to  Panl.  dated  '  Birmingham.  August  26.  1M6/  the  day  of 
the  performance. 

1  Ibid.  •  Mr*.  Mowhelee  nyi  11  pi#M ;  Mot.  11. 197. 

»  Mr.  J.  T.  Willy.  »•  r.If.  ill.  2«4. 


mitting,  for,  owing  partly  to  Moscheles's  illness, 
he  had  no  relaxation,  or  next  to  none.  In 
consequence  he  was  so  tired  as  to  be  compelled 
to  rest  three  times  between  Ostend  and  Leip- 
zig. ^^  It  is  a  sad  contrast  to  the  buoyancy  of  the 
similar  journey  ten  years  before.  ^^ 

But  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Ora- 
torio the  reader  will  hardly  believe  that  he 
himself  was  satisfied  with  his  work.  Quite  the 
contrary.  His  letter  to  Elingemann  of  Dec.  6 
shows  the  eagerness  with  which  he  went  about 
his  corrections.^' 

The  oratorio  was  then  engraved,  and  published 
by  Simrock  of  Berlin,  and  Ewer  k  Co.,  London, 
in  June  1847.  Meantime  Mendelssohn  had 
been  again  reminded  of  his  duties  at  Berlin  by 
an  urgent  command  from  the  King  to  set  the 
German  Liturgy  to  music  This  (still  in  MS.), 
and  an  anthem  or  motet  (published  as  op.  79, 
No.  6),  both  for  double  choir,  are  respectively 
dated  Oct.  28  and  Oct.  5,  1846.  A  song  for 
the  Germans  in  Lyons  ^^— -dear  to  him  as  the 
birthplace  of  his  wife — and  a  Psalm-tune  for 
the  French  Reformed  Church  in  Frankfort,  are 
dated  the  8th  and  9th  of  the  same  month.  On 
Oct.  21  the  Moscheleses  arrive  at  Leipzig,  and 
Moscheles  begins  his  duties  as  Professor  of  piano- 
forte-playing and  composition.  Gade  again  con  - 
ducted  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  for  this  season. 
A  trace  of  Mendelssohn's  interest  in  them  remains 
in  a  pianoforte  accompaniment  to  the  £  megor 
Violin  Prelude  of  Bach,^*  which  he  evidently 
wrote  for  David's  performance  at  the  Concert  of 
Nov.  12,  1846.  The  MS.  isdated  the  day  before, 
and  is  amongst  David's  papers.  ^^  During  October 
and  November  he  was  very  much  occupied  with 
the  illness  of  his  faithful  servant  Johann  Krebs, 
to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached — *  mein  braver 
guter  Diener, '  as  he  calls  him — and  whose  death, 
on  Nov.  23,  distressed  him  much.  It  was 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  losses  which  was 
ultimately  to  drag  him  down.  Fortunately  he 
had  again,  as  at  the  time  of  his  mother's  death, 
some  mechanical  work  to  which  he  could  turn. 
This  time  it  was  the  comparison  of  the  original 
autograph  parts  of  Bach's  B  minor  mass  with  his 
(Mendelssohn's)score  of  the  same  work.  ^^  As  time 
went  on,  however,  he  was  able  to  apply  himself 
to  more  independent  tasks,  and  by  Dec.  6  was 
again  hard  at  work  on  the  alterations  of 
*  Elijah.' 18  Since  the  middle  of  October  he 
had  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Lumley,^^ 
then  lessee  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London, 

"  P.M.  111.  944  »  £.  to  bit  mother.  Oct.  4. 1837. 

u  For  a  detailed  examination  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  of  the 
alteratlona  in  the  oratorio,  eee  Mutieal  Tivut  from  Oct.  1882  to 
April  188S  induaiTei  Alio  Firt.  qf  '  EUjah.'  A  MS.  copy  of  the 
original  full  acore.  In  a  oopjriet'a  hand,  ia  in  the  poeaeeelon  of 
Meeen.  Norello. 

•«  Op.  7C  No.  S. 

u  Dttrfferi  Tht>maH»6h«$  TenetdknUa  der  ItutrvimtntalwnlM  von 
J.  8.  Bach,  No.  634.  The  Prelude  ia  well  known  in  London  through 
Juaohim'a  plajlug  of  it. 

i«  *  An  F.  Darld  sur  nnd  ana  der  Brlnnening  nlederyeachriehen. 
F.  M.  B.    Lelpclf  d.  lite  Not.  1848.'    ThU  (which  with  many  other 
thlnsa  in  thla  article  I  owe  to  my  friend  Mr.  Panl  Darid)  looka  aa  If 
the  aoeompaniment  had  been  originally  extemporieed. 
KllBgemann,  Dec.  8. 1848.  >•  IHd. 


i  Lumley'a  i 


(emann,  Dec.  6. 1848. 
Bem^nfoeaneM,  p.  166. 
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as  to  an  opera  to  be  founded  by  Scribe  on 
'The  Tempeet,*  abeady  tried  by  Immermann 
(see  p.  1276) ;  and  a  long  correspondence 
between  himself,  Soribe,  and  Lumley  appears  to 
have  taken  place,  no  doubt  exhaustive  on  his 
part.  It  came  to  nothing,  from  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  libretto,^  but  it  was  accompanied 
by  extremeand  long-continued  annoyance,  owing 
to  his  belief  that  the  opera  was  announced  in 
London  as  if  he  were  under  a  contract  to  com- 
plete it,  and  that  for  the  season  of  1847.'  He 
was  at  this  moment  more  or  less  committed  to 
the  subject  of  *  Loreley,'  on  which  he  had  com- 
municated with  Geibel  the  poet  as  early  as  thepre- 
ceding  April.'  Oeibel,  a  friend  of  Mendelssohn's 
and  a  warm  admirer  of  his  wife's,  was  at  work 
on  the  book  and  completed  it  at  the  beginning 
of  1847.  Mendelssohn  occasionally  conducted 
the  later  Gewandhaus  concerts  of  this  season,  and 
some  of  the  programmes  were  of  special  interest, 
such  as  two  historical  concerts  on  Feb.  1 8  and  26, 
1847.  One  of  these  gave  him  the  opportunity 
to  write  a  charming  letter  to  the  daughter  of 
Reichardt,^a  composer  for  whom  he  always  had 
a  special  fondness,  and  whose  Morning  Hymn 
(from  Milton)  had  been  performed  at  the  Festi- 
val at  Cologne  in  1835  at  his  instance. 

This  was  not  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory 
autumn.  After  the  extra  hard  work  of  the  spring 
and  summer,  especially  the  tremendous  struggle 
against  time  in  finishing  *  Elijah,'  he  ought  to 
have  had  a  long  and  complete  rest,  like  that 
which  so  revived  him  in  1844  ;  whereas  the 
autumn  was  spent  at  Leipzig,  a  less  congenial 
spot  than  Frankfort,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  in 
the  midst  of  grave  anxiety  and  perpetual  busi- 
ness, involving  a  correspondence  which  those 
only  can  appreciate  who  have  seen  its  extent,  and 
the  length  of  the  letters,  and  the  care  and  neat- 
ness with  which  the  whole  is  regLstered  and 
arranged  by  his  own  hands.  Knowing  what 
ultimately  happened,  it  is  obvious  that  tlus  want 
of  rest,  coming  after  so  much  stress,  must  have 
told  seriously  upon  him.  He  himself  appears 
to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  lessening  his  labours, 
for  we  are  told  that  he  had  plans  for  giving  up 
all  stated  and  uncongenial  duty,  and  doing  only 
what  he  felt  disposed  to  do;  for  building  a 
house  in  Frankfort,^  so  as  to  pass  the  summer 
there,  and  the  winter  in  Berlin  with  his  sisters, 
and  thus  in  some  measure  revive  the  old  family 
life  to  which  he  so  strongly  urges  his  brother- 
in-law  in  a  remarkable  letter  of  this  time.* 
Nothing,  however,  could  stop  the  current  of  his 
musical  power.  He  was  at  work  on  '  Christus,' 
the  new  oratorio.^  As  capellmeister  to  the 
King  of  Saxony  he  had  to  arrange  and  conduct 
the  Court  Concerts  at  Dresden  ;  and  he  took  a 
large  part  in  the  management  of  the  Gewandhaus 

1  TaxboUj'*  JbiMniaMnee*.  p.  188. 

•  Long  latten  to  Inflneiitlal  London  fH«nda  an  in  •xltUmm,  fall 
of  Uttar  eompbJnte— meet  jusUy  foandcd.  If  his  Information  waa 

•  JJn.p,V9.  *  L.  Feb.  1847,  p.  388,  XngUA  «d. 

•  JJn.  p.  Sn.       •  £.  to  Diriahlat.  Jan.  4, 1847.        ?  i)M.  p.  990. 


Obnoerts  this  seaaofi,  though  suffering  much  from 
his  head,  and  being  all  the  time  under  the  care 
of  his  doctor.*  How  minutely,  too,  he  did  his 
duty  at  this  time  as  chief  of  ths  Conservatorium 
is  shown  by  a  MS.  memorandum,  dated  Jan. 
10,  1847,  containing  a  long  list  of  students, 
with  ftdl  notes  of  their  faults,  and  of  the  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  to  their  professors.  His 
enjoyment  of  life  is  still  very  keen,  and  his 
birthday  was  celebrated  with  animmenseamount 
of  fun.  His  wife,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Schunck 
— a  special  favourite  of  Mendelssohn's — ^gave  a 
comic  scene  in  the  Frankfort  dialect;  and 
Joachim  (as  Paganini),  Moscheles  (as  a  cook),  and 
Mrs.  Moscheles,  acted  an  impromptu  charade  on 
the  word  '  (Gewandhaus.*  Happily  no  presenti- 
ment disturbed  them  ;  and  the  master  of  the 
house  was  as  uproarious  as  if  he  had  fifty  birth- 
days before  him.  On  Good  Friday  (April  2) 
he  conducted  'St.  Paul'  at  Leipzig,  and  shortly 
afterwards — for  the  tenth,  and  alas !  the  last 
time — was  once  more  in  England,  where  he 
had  an  engagement  with  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  to  conduct  three  (subsequently  increased 
to  four)  performances  of  '  Eiyah '  in  its  revised 
form.* 

One  of  those  kindnesses  which  endeared 
him  so  peculiarly  to  his  friends  belongs  to  this 
time.  Madame  Frege  had  a  son  dangerously 
ill,  and  was  unable  to  hear  the  performance  of 
'St.  Paul.'  'Na  nun,'  said  he,  *  don't  distress 
yourself ;  when  he  gets  out  of  danger  I'll  come 
with  C^ile  and  play  to  you  all  night.'  And 
he  went,  began  with  Beethoven's  Moonlight 
Sonata,  and  played  on  for  three  hours,  ending 
with  his  own  Variations  s^rieuses.  A  day  or 
two  afkerwards,  he  left,  travelled  to  London 
with  Joachim,  ^^  and  reached  the  Klingemanns' 
house  on  Monday  evening,  April  12.  The  per- 
formances of  '  M^ah '  [the  first  in  the  revised 
form  of  the  oratorio]  took  place  at  Exeter  Hall 
on  the  16th,  23rd,  28th,  with  a  fourth  on  the 
30th.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  were 
present  on  the  23rd,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion 
that  the  Prince  wrote  the  note  in  his  programme 
book,  addressing  Mendelssohn  as  a  second  Elijah, 
faithful  to  the  worship  of  true  Art  though  en- 
compassed by  the  idolaters  of  Baal,  which  has 
often  been  printed.  ^^  In  the  interval  Mendels- 
sohn paid  a  visit  to  Manchester  for  a  performance 
of  *El\jah'"  [by the  Hargreaves  Choral  Society,] 
on  the  20th,  and  another  to  Birmingham,  where 
he  rehearsed  and  conducted  the  oratorio  at  the 
Town  Hall  on  the  27th  [for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Stimpson,  the   organist].     He  conducted  his 

*  LampaOhu,  p.  ISl. 

*  Tha  engagament  forona  perf6nnanoa  bad  baan  tandarad  as  early 
aa  SapL  14 ;  aaa  MendalaKtbn'a  reply  of  Oct  7. 1848.  to  tha  letter  of 
the  leeretary  to  the  Society  (Thoinaa  Brewer)  of  that  date,  in  Ptlko, 
p.  2S7.  The  other  two  were  propoeed  Jan.  96,  andananged  for  between 
thatidate  and  March  10. 1847 ;  eea  the  letter  of  that  date  to  Bar- 
tbolomaw,  Fclka,  p.  XB.    The  fovrth  waa  an  aftarthoncht. 

!•  Mwteal  WaHd,  April  17, 1847. 

11  £.  to  Faol.    Sir  Theodore  Martin's  Z4/^  ^  CIW  PHnvt  Ovnwvrt, 

M  Letter  to  Moore,  dated  'ManobaaUr,  AprU  S.  1847.'  In  />M»e. 
p.  244. 
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'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  music  and  Scotch 
Symphony  at  the  Philhannonic  on  April  26, 
and  played  Beethoven's  G  migor  Concerto  with 
even  more  than  his  usual  brilliancy  and  delicacy. 
He  probably  never  played  that  beautiful  concerto 
^-<my  old  cheval  de  batailUf*  as  he  called  it 
years  before — more  splendidly  than  he  did  on 
this  occasion.  To  a  friend  ^  who  told  him  so 
after  the  performance  he  replied :  *  I  was  desirous 
to  play  welly  for  there  were  two  ladies  present 
whom  I  particularly  wished  to  please,  and  they 
were  the  Queen  and  Jenny  Lind.'  A  little  trait 
remembered  by  more  than  one  who  heard  the 
performance,  is  that  during  the  cadenza  to  the 
first  movement — a  long  and  elaborate  one,  and, 
as  before  (see  p.  146&),  entirely  extempore,  Costa 
who  conducted,  raised  his  baton,  thinking  that 
it  was  coming  to  an  end,  on  which  Mendelssohn 
looked  up,  and  held  up  one  of  his  hands,  as  much 
as  to  say,  *  Not  yet' 

On  May  1  he  lunched  at  the  Prussian  embassy 
and  played,  and  also  played  for  more  than  two 
hours  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  the  presence  of 
the  Queen  and  I^ce  Albert  only.  On  the  4th, 
at  the  Beethoven  Quartet  Society,  he  played 
Beethoven's  thirty -two  Variations,  without 
book,  his  own  C  minor  Trio,  and  a  Song  without 
Words  ;  and  the  same  evening  was  at  the  opera 
at  Jenny  Lind's  d^but,  .  On  the  evening  of  the 
5th  at  the  Antient  Concert  he  played  on  the 
organ  a  prelude  and  fugue  on  the  name  of  Bach. 
The  morning  of  the  6th  he  spent  at  Lord  Elles- 
mere's  picture-gallery,  and  in  the  afternoon 
played  to  his  friends  the  Bunsens  and  a  dis- 
tinguished company,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  at  the  Prussian  embassy.  He  left 
the  room  in  great  emotion,  and  without  the 
power  of  saying  farewell.^  The  same  day  he 
wrote  a  Song  without  Words  in  the  album  of 
Lady  Caroline  Cavendish,  and  another  in  that 
of  the  Hon.  Miss  Cavendish,  since  published  as 
op.  102,  No.  2,  and  op.  85,  No.  5,  respectively. 
Chi  the  8th  he  took  leave  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  left  London 
the  same  evening,  much  exhausted,  with  the 
Klingemanns.  He  had  indeed,  to  use  his  own 
words,  *  stayed  too  long  here  already.'  *  It  was 
observed  at  this  time  by  one*  who  evidently 
knew  him  well,  that  though  in  the  evening  and 
when  excited  by  playing,  he  looked  as  he  had 
done  on  former  visits,  yet  that  by  daylight  his 
face  showed  sad  traces  of  wear  and  a  look  of 
premature  old  age.  He  crossed  on  Sunday, 
the  9th,  to  Calais,  drove  to  Ostend,  and  on  the 
11th  was  at  Cologne.^  At  Herbesthal,  through 
the  extra  zeal  of  a  police  official,  who  mistook 
him  for  a  Dr.  Mendelssohn  of  whom  the  police 
were  in  search,  he  was  stopped  on  his  road, 
seriously  annoyed,  and  compelled  to  write  a 
long  statement  which  must  have  cost  him  as 
much  time  and  labour  as  to  compose  an  overture. 

1  William  Bartholomtw.  <  Li/It  o/BunMen,  11. 1».  130. 

s  A  p.  66.  4  FMun't  Jlagagtn*,  Deo.  1847.  p.  79?. 

9  Mn.  KIlngcnuuiD. 


He  had  been  only  a  day  or  two  in  Frankfort 
when  he  received  the  news  of  the  sudden  death 
of  his  sister  Fanny  at  Berlin  on  May  14.  It 
was  broken  to  him  too  abruptly,  and  acting  on 
his  enfeebled  frame  completely  overcame  him. 
With  a  shriek  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  remained 
insensible  for  some  time.  It  was  the  third  blow 
of  the  kind  that  he  had  received,  a  blow  perhaps 
harder  to  bear  than  either  of  the  others,  inas- 
much as  Fanny  was  his  sister,  more  of  his  own 
age,  and  he  himself  was  older,  more  worn,  and 
less  able  in  the  then  weak  state  of  his  nerves  to 
sustain  the  shock.  In  his  own  words,  *  a  great 
chapter  was  ended,  and  neither  title  nor  be- 
ginning of  the  next  were  written. '  * 

Early  in  June,  as  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  to  move,  the  whole  family  (with  Frl. 
Jung  as  governess,  and  Dr.  Elengel  as  tutor) 
went  to  Baden-Baden  where  they  were  joined  by 
Paul  and  Honsel ;  thence  by  Schalfhausen  to 
Lucerne,  Thun,  and  Interlaken,  in  and  about 
which  they  made  some  stay.  To  Felix  the  relief 
was  long  in  coming.  On  July  7,  though  well, 
and  often  even  cheerful,  he  was  still  unable  to 
do  any  musical  work,  write  a  proper  letter,  or 
recover  a  consistent  frame  of  mind.  He  worked 
at  his  drawing  with  more  than  usual  assiduity 
at  this  time.  Thirteen  large  water-colour 
pictures  illustrate  the  journey,  beginning  with 
two  views  of  the  Falls  of  Schaffhausen  (June  27 
and  29),  and  ending  with  one  of  Interlaken 
(Sept  4).  Many  of  them  are  very  highly 
finished,  and  aU  are  works  which  no  artist  need 
hesitate  to  sign.  They  are  on  a  larger  scale 
than  any  of  his  previous  sketches,  and  there  is 
a  certainty  about  the  drawing,  and  a  solidity  in 
the  perspective,  which  show  how  well  he  under- 
stood what  he  was  about.  The  same  love  of 
form  that  shines  so  conspicuously  in  his  great 
symphonies  is  there,  and  the  details  are  put  in, 
like  the  oboe  and  clarinet  phrases  in  his  scores, 
as  if  he  loved  every  stroke.  They  are  really 
beautiful  works.  In  addition  to  these  finished 
drawings,  he  sketched  a  good  deal  in  Indian 
ink.7 

In  the  middle  of  the  month  Paul  and  Hensel 
returned  home,  but  Felix  and  his  family  remained 
till  September.^  Meantime  the  world  was  going 
on,  regardless  of  private  troubles ;  friends  visited 
him,  and  plans  for  music  began  to  crowd  round 
him.  Among  the  former  were  Professor  Graves  • 
and  his  wife,  Mr.  Grote  the  historian — old 
friends,  the  last  of  whom  had  taken  a  long 
journey  on  purpose  to  see  him^<^ — andChorley  the 
musical  critic.  He  had  received  a  request  from 
the  Philharmonic  Society  for  a  Symphony  for 
1848  ;  an  application  to  write  a  piece  for  the 
opening  of  the  Philharmonic  Hall,  Liverpool  ^*  ; 
had  a  new  Cantata  in  view  for  Frankfort,  and 

"  £.  to  BebflokA,  July  7. 1847.  f  L.  to  Fliiil.  Aug.  S.  1847. 

•  Chorley'a  JfodtrH  Otrman  Mu*to,  11.  884. 

*  AfierwartU  Biahop  of  Limerick. 
»  Penonal  IAf9  ofQ.  Orot€.  p.  176. 

"  L.  to Chorley.  July  19. 1847.  In  C.  11. 67 :  [Me  alM  Mmieal  World, 
Jan.  8, 1848.  p.  87J. 
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something  for  the  inauguration  of  Cologne 
CathedraL  *  Elijah '  was  to  be  given  nnder  his 
baton  both  at  Berlin  (Nov.  3)  and  Vienna — at 
the  latter  with  Jenny  Lind — and  the  long- 
cherished  opera  exercised  its  old  charm  over  him. 
But  his  nerves  were  still  too  weak  to  bear  any 
noise,  and  he  suffered  much  from  headache  and 
weariness ;  his  piano  was  '  not  for  playing,  but 
for  trying  a  chord/  *  it  was  the  very  worst  he 
had  ever  touched  in  his  life/  ^  and  he  shrank 
from  the  organ  at  Fribourg  when  proposed  to 
him.'  The  organ  in  the  village  church  of  Bing- 
genbeig,  on  the  lake  of  Brienz,  was  his  only 
resource,  and  it  was  there  that  for  the  last  time 
in  his  life  he  touched  the  organ  keys.  He  put 
aside  the  music  for  Liverpool,  'for  the  present.' 
and  declined  the  request  of  the  Philharmonic,' 
on  the  ground  that  a  work  for  the  Society 
ought  not  to  bear  the  least  trace  of  the  huny 
and  bustle  in  which  he  would  have  to  live  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
much  agitated  at  the  state  of  home  politics, 
which  were  very  threatening,  and  looked  with 
apprehension  on  the  future  of  Germany.  For 
himself  he  returned  strongly  to  the  plans  already 
alluded  to  at  the  end  of  1846,  of  giving  up 
playing  and  concert-giving,  and  other  exciting 
and  exacting  business,  and  taking  life  more 
easily,  and  more  entirely  as  he  liked.^ 

At  length  the  power  of  application  came,  and 
he  began  to  write  music.  We  shall  not  be  far 
wrong  in  taking  the  intensely  mournful  and 
agitated  String  Quartet  in  F  minor  (op.  80)  as 
the  first  distinct  utterance  of  his  distress.  This 
over,  he  arrived  by  degrees  at  a  happier  and 
more  even  mentid  condition,  though  with 
paroxysms  of  intense  grief  and  distress.  The  con- 
trast between  the  gaiety  and  spirit  of  his  former 
letters  and  the  sombre,  apathetic  tone  of  those 
which  are  preserved  from  this  time,  is  most 
remarkable,  and  impossible  to  be  overlooked. 
It  is  as  if  the  man  were  brokeny^  and  accepted 
his  lot  without  an  idea  of  resistance.  He 
continually  recurred  to  the  idea  of  retirement 
from  all  active  life  but  composition. 

Of  the  music  which  is  due  to  this,  time  we 
find,  besides  the  Quartet  just  mentioned,  an 
Andante  and  Scherzo  in  £  major  and  A  minor, 
which  form  the  first  movements  of  op.  81  ;  the 
fragments  of  *  Loreley '  and  of  *  Christus  * ;  a 
Te  Deum,  Jubilate,  Magnificat,  andNunc  dimittis 
for  four  voices  (op.  69),  which  he  began  before 
going  to  London,  and  finished  in  Baden-Baden 
on  June  12,  and  a  few  songs,  such  as  'Ich 
wandre  fort'  (op.  71,  No.  6).  [Mendelssohn 
appears  to  have  composed  the  Te  Deum  fifteen 
years  earlier,  though  he  may  have  rewritten  it 

1  Ptrmmal  Uf  vfO.  OroU.  p.  1^. 

a  Mod.  eerm.  JUvtie.  II.  104. 

s  Letter  to  Fhillmrmonle  Booietj.  'Interlaken.  Aug.  S7.  1847.' 
[printed  in  the  prognmme-book  of  the  ooooert  given  Feb.  e,  18801 

*  Med.  flrerm.  Muite,  U.  MS;  Dm.  p.  STS. 

s  Tbla  ezBreeeion  vm  need  to  the  writer  hy  Dr.  Slenfel,  the 
tator  of  hie  boje.  who  wm  oonetuitly  with  htm  during  the  laat  two 
or  three  jtmn  of  hie  life,  and  knew  him  intimately.  Dr.  Klengd 
hM  Joined  the  meeter  he  to  dearly  loved.    He  died  In  Not.  isn. 


in  1847.  See  his  letter  (in  English)  of  Aug.  22, 
1882,  in  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MS.  11,780,  fol.  129  ; 
printed  in  Mutieal  Times,  Oct  1908,  p.  652.] 

With  the  close  of  the  simimer  the  party 
returned  homewards,  and  on  Sept.  17  were 
again  in  Leipzig.*  He  found  there  a  new 
Broadwood  grand  piano  which  had  been  for- 
warded by  the  firm  during  his  absence  in  Switzer- 
land, and  is  said  to  have  played  upon  it  for 
several  hours.  Those  who  knew  him  best  found 
him  '  unaltered  in  mind,  and  when  at  the  piano 
or  talking  about  music  still  all  life  and  fire.'^ 
During  these  days  he  played  to  Dr.  Schleinitz 
a  new  string  quartet,  complete  except  the  slow 
movement,  which  was  to  be  a  set  of  Variations 
— but  not  yet  put  on  paper.  He  took  leave  of 
Mr.  Buxton  (Ewer  k  Co.),  one  of  his  English 
publishers,  with  the  words  'You  shall  have 
plenty  of  music  from  me ;  I  will  give  you  no 
cause  to  complain.'^  But  such  moments  of 
vivacity  would  be  followed  by  great  depression, 
in  which  he  could  not  bear  to  speak  or  to  be 
spoken  to  even  by  old  friends.  He  was  much 
changed  in  look,  and  he  who  before  was  never 
at  rest,  and  whose  hands  were  always  in  motion, 
now  often  sat  dull  and  listiess,  without  moving 
a  finger.  '  He  had  aged,  looked  pale  and  weary, 
walked  less  quickly  than  before,  and  was  more 
intensely  affected  by  every  passing  thing  than 
he  used  to  be.'  Also  he  complained  of  the 
oppressive  air  of  the  town.^  And  yet,  not  even 
those  most  near  him  appear  to  have  realised  the 
radical  and  alarming  change  for  the  worse  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  strength. 

The  Qewandhaus  concerts  began  on  Oct,  8, 
but  he  took  no  part  in  them,  and  left  the 
conducting  to  his  old  colleague  Rietz.  A  friend 
recollects  his  saying  how  happy  he  was — 'as 
cheerful  as  a  set  of  organ-passages' — that  he 
had  not  to  make  out  the  programmes.  He 
dreaded  all  public  music,  and  complained  much, 
though  blaming  himself  as  not  deserving  the 
happiness  he  had  in  his  'dear  C^le'  and  in 
the  recovery  of  his  boy  Felix.  He  had  been  to 
Berlin  for  a  week,  very  shortiy  after  his  return, 
and  the  sight  of  his  sister's  rooms,  exactly  as 
she  left  them,  had  agitated  him  extremely,  ^^ 
'and  almost  neutralised  the  benefits  of  hii 
Swiss  retirement.' ^^  He  had  definitely  given  up 
the  performance  of  '  El^ah '  at  Berlin,  but  was 
bent  on  undertaking  that  at  Vienna  on  Nov.  14,^ 
where  he  was  to  hear  his  friend  Jenny  Lind  in 
the  music  which  he  had  written  for  her  voice. 
On  the  morning  of  Oct.  9,  he  called  on  the 
Moecheleses  and  walked  with  them  to  the 
Rosenthal.  He  was  at  first  much  depressed, 
but  it  went  off,  and  he  became  for  the  moment 

•  JToL  11. 177.  7  ihid.  p.  177. 

B  [For  extraota  from  hit  long  and  pfeaaant  oorreipondence  with 
Mr.  Buxton  (Bwer  *  Ca).  tee  MuiUal  Ttmt*  of  Jan.  and  March  1900. 
pp.  20, 167.  A  memorial  window,  Jointly  to  oommemorate  Mendds- 
aohu  and  Buxton,  hit  English  publiaher,  haa  been  placed  in  th« 
chancel  of  Cntnford  Chorch,  Middleeex.] 

•  Lampadhu,  pp.  134. 161.    Vt  jfne.  Frege ;  Mot.  IL  181.  "  B.  p.  87. 
IB  The  laat  letter  itock  into  the  laat  (the  99th)  of  hie  green  rolnme* 

la  from  Fiaohhoffof  Vienna  on  thii  anbjeot,  and  la  dated  Oct.  29.  I8 
mnat  hare  been  received  too  late  to  hare  been  read  bj  him. 
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almost  gay.  After  this  he  went  to  Madame 
Frege*8  houaei  and  here  his  depression  returned, 
and  worse  than  before.  His  object  was  to  consolt 
her  as  to  the  selection  and  order  of  the  songs 
in  op.  71,^  which  he  was  about  to  publish — 
one  of  the  minute  matters  in  which  he  was  so 
fastidious  and  difficult  to  satisfy.  She  sang 
them  to  him  several  times,  they  settled  the 
order,  and  then  he  said  he  must  hear  them  once 
more,  and  after  that  they  would  study  *  Elgah ' ; 
she  left  the  room  for  lights,  and  on  her  return 
found  him  on  the  sofa  shiyering,  his  hands  cold 
and  stiff,  his  head  in  violent  pain.  He  then 
went  home,  and  the  attack  continued  ;  leeches 
were  applied,  and  by  the  15th  he  had  reoovered 
so  far  as  to  listen  with  interest  to  the  details 
of  the  reception  of  Hiller's  new  opera  at  Dresden, 
and  actuiJly  to  make  plans  for  his  Vienna 
journey.  On  the  25th  he  writes  to  his  brother 
in  the  old  affectionate  vein.  He  is  taking  tonics, 
but  Paul's  face  would  do  him  more  good  than 
the  bitterest  medicine.  He  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  speak  to  him  again.  On  the  28th 
he  was  so  much  better  as  to  take  a  walk  with 
his  wife,  but  it  was  too  much,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  had  a  second  attack,  and  on 
Nov.  3  another,  which  last  deprived  him  of 
consciousness.  He  lingered  through  the  next 
day,  fortunately  without  pain,  and  expired  at 
9.24  P.M.  on  Thursday,  Nov.  4,  1847,  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife,  his  brother,  Schleinitz, 
David,  and  Moscheles.  During  the  illness,  the 
public  feeling  was  intense.  Bulletins  were  issued, 
and  the  house  was  besieged  by  inquirers.  After 
his  death  it  was  as  if  every  one  in  the  town 
had  received  a  blow  and  sustained  a  personal 
loss.  '  It  is  lovely  weather  here,'  writes  a 
young  English  student^  to  the  York  CovrarUf 
'  but  an  awful  stillness  prevails  ;  we  feel  as  if 
the  king  were  dead.  Clusters  of  people  are  seen 
speaking  together  in  the  streets.'  The  streets 
were  placaided  at  the  comers  with  official 
announcements  of  his  death,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  great  officer  of  state. 

On  the  Friday  and  Saturday  the  public  were 
allowed  to  see  the  dead  body.  On  Sunday  the 
7th  it  was  taken  to  the  Pauliner  Church  at 
Leipzig.  A  band  preceded  the  hearse,  playing 
the  Song  without  Words  in  E  minor  (Book  5, 
No.  3),  instrumented  by  Moscheles ;  and  after 
this  came  a  student'  of  the  Conservatorium 
with  a  cushion,  on  which  lay  a  silver  crown 
formerly  presented  to  Mendelssohn  by  his  pupils, 
and  his  Order  *  pour  le  m^rite.'  'Die  pall  was 
borne  by  Moscheles,  David,  Hauptmann,  and 
Gade ;  the  professors  and  pupils  of  the  Con- 
servatorium, the  members  of  the  Gewandhaus 
orchestra,  the  chief  functionaries  of  the  Corpora- 

1  Of  th«  Mven  Mmgi  which  h«  brought,  Ute  '  AltdcatichM  Frtth- 
llngsli«d/  ihoiiKh  put  on  iMipw  on  Oct.  7,  -wilb  oompoMd  In  th« 
rammer.  The '  Naditlied '  vm  compoeed  and  written  for  Schlelnlts'e 
birthday,  Oct.  1,  and  ie  therefore  rtriually  Mendelaaohn's  lut  oom> 
poeitlon.  *  An  odd  birthday  preaent.'  eaid  he  to  Mme.  Frege,  'but 
1  like  it  much,  for  I  feel  ao  dreary.' 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Slmpion  Camidge,  ion  of  Dr.  Gamldge,  onanist  of 
York  Minster.  '  Mr.  de  Sentis. 


tion  and  the  University,  and  several  guilds 
and  societies  accompanied  the  coffin,  and  Paul 
Mendelssohn  was  chief  mourner.  In  the  church 
the  chorale  'To  thee,  O  Lord,'  and  the  chorus 
*  Happy  and  blest,'  from  *  St  Paul,*  were  sung, 
a  sermon  or  oration  was  delivered  by  Herr 
Howard,  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Congrega- 
tion, and  the  service  closed  with  the  concluding 
chorus  of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion.  At  1 0  p.  m. 
the  coffin  was  conveyed  to  the  Leipzig  station 
and  transported  by  rail  to  Berlin.  On  the  road, 
during  the  night,  it  was  met  at  Cothen  by  the 
choir  of  the  place,  under  Thile  their  director, 
and  at  Dessau  by  Friedrioh  Schneider,  who 
wiped  away  the  recollection  of  early  antagonisms 
by  a  farewell  part-song,  composed  for  the 
occasion,  and  sung  by  his  choir  at  the  station. 
The  coffin  arrived  at  Berlin  at  7  A.M.,  and,  after 
more  funeral  ceremonies,  was  deposited  in  the 
enclosed  burial-place  of  the  family  in  the  Alte 
Dreifaltigkeits  Kirchhof,  close  outside  the  Halle- 
thor.  His  tombstone  is  a  cross.  He  rests  be- 
tween his  boy  Felix  and  his  sister  Fanny.  His 
father  und  mother  are  a  short  distance  behind. 
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The  fifth  Gewandhaus  concert,  which,  it  was 
piously  observed,  would  naturally  have  ended 
at  the  very  moment  of  his  death,  was  post- 
poned till  Nov.  11,  when,  excepting  the  E^ica 
Symphony,  which  formed  the  second  part  of 
the  programme,  it  was  entirely  made  up  of  the 
compositions  of  the  departed  master.  Among 
them  were  the  NachUied  of  Eichendorf  (op. 
71,  No.  6),  sung  by  Madame  Frege. 

In  London  the  feeling,  though  naturally  not 
so  deep  or  so  universal  as  in  his  native  place, 
was  yet  both  deep  and  wide.  His  visits  had  of 
late  been  so  frequent,  and  the  last  one  was  so 
recent,  and  there  was  such  a  vivid  personality 
about  him,  such  force  and  fire,  and  such  a 
general  tone  of  health  and  spirits,  that  no 
wonder  we  were  startled  by  the  news  of  his 
death.  The  tone  of  the  press  was  more  that  of 
regret  for  a  dear  relation  than  of  eulogy  for  a 
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public  character.  Each  writer  spoke  as  if  he 
intimately  knew  and  loyed  the  departed.  This 
is  eepeciaUy  conspicuous  in  the  long  notices  of 
the  Times  and  Athenceum^  which  are  full  not 
only  of  keen  appreciation,  but  of  deep  personal 
sorrow.  From  his  private  friends  I  shall  only 
permit  myself  two  quotations.  Mrs.  Grote, 
writing  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards,  names 
four  friends  whose  deaths  had  occasioned  her 
the  most  poignant  sorrow  of  her  life ;  and  among 
these  are  Felix  Mendelssohn,  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
yille,  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  Mrs.  Austin,  the 
aunt  of  his  early  friends  the  Taylors,  and  her- 
self one  of  his  most  intimate  allies,  in  a  tribute 
to  his  memory  as  beautiful  as  it  is  short,  says — 

His  is  one  of  the  rare  characters  which  cannot  be 
known  too  intimately.  Of  him  there  is  nothing  to  tell 
that  is  not  honourable  to  his  memorr,  consoling  to  his 
friends,  profitable  to  all  men.  ...  If  I  admired  him  as 
an  artist,  I  was  no  less  struck  by  his  childlike  simplicity 


and  sportiveness,  his  deference  to  age,  his  readiness  to 
I  his  genius  to     '        '  -     ..^-  ^      i^.-  -^^ 

„    rant ;  the  vivacity 
everything  good  and  great,  his  cultivated  intellect, 


bend  his  genius  to  give  pleasure  to  the  humble  and 
ignorant ;  the  vivacity  and  fervour  of  his  admiration  for 


refined  tastes,  and  noble  sentiments.^ 

Nor  was  the  public  regret  out  of  proportion 
to  that  of  his  intimate  friends.  We  are  not 
perhaps  prone  to  be  very  demonstrative  over 
artists,  especially  over  musicians  ;  but  this  was 
a  man  who  had  wound  himself  into  our  feelings 
as  no  other  musician  had  done  since  Handel. 
What  Handel's  songs,  the  *  Harmonious  Black- 
smith, '  and  other  harpsichord  pieces,  had  done  for 
the  English  public  in  1740,  that  Mendelssohn's 
Songs  without  Words,  and  Part-songs,  had 
done  in  1840,  and  they  had  already  made  his 
name  a  beloved  household  word  in  many  a 
family  circle  both  in  town  and  country.  He 
had  been  for  long  looked  upon  as  half  an 
Englishman.  He  spoke  English  well,  he  wrote 
letters  and  familiar  notes  in  our  tongue  freely  ; 
he  showed  himself  in  the  provinces ;  his  first 
important  work  was  founded  on  Shakespeare,  his 
last  was  brought  out  in  England,  at  so  peculiarly 
English  a  town  as  Birmingham ;  and  his  'Scotch 
Symphony*  and  'Hebrides  Overture'  showed 
how  deeply  the  scenery  of  Britain  had  influenced 
him.  And,  perhaps  more  than  this,  there  were 
in  the  singular  purity  of  his  Ufe,  in  his  known 
devotion  to  his  wife  and  family,  and  his  general 
high  and  unselfish  character,  the  things  most 
essential  to  procure  him  both  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  English  people. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  the  only  Society 
in  London  having  concerts  at  that  period  of  the 
year,  performed  'Elgah'  on  Nov.  17,  preceded 
by  the  Dead  March  in  'Saul,'  and  with  the 
band  and  chorus  all  dressed  in  black.  At 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  similar  honours 
were  paid  to  the  departed  composer.  In  Germany 
commemorative  concerts  (Todten/eier)yreTe  given 
at  Berlin,  Vienna,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  and 
many  other  places.  His  bust  was  set  up  in  the 
Theatre  at  Berlin,  and  his  profile  in  the  Gewand- 

1  Fraatr't  MagoMint,  April  1048.  p.  496. 


haus  at  Leipzig.  The  first  Concert  of  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris,  on  Jan.  9,  1848,  was 
entitled  '  JL  la  memoire  de  F.  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,'and  comprised  the  Scotch  Symphony 
and  Hebrides  Overture,  the  Violin  Concerto,  and 
airs  from  '  St.  Paul.'  Among  the  veiy  numerous 
letters  of  condolence  addressed  to  his  widow  we 
will  only  mention  those  from  Queen  Victoria, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  King  of  Saxony. 


Two  works  were  in  the  printers'  hands  at  the 
time  of  Mendelssohn's  death — the  Six  Songs 
(op.  71)  and  the  Six  Kinderstucke  (op.  72), 
known  in  England  as  'Christmas  pieces.' 
These  were  quickly  published.  Then  there  was 
a  pause,  and  at  length,  as  he  had  left  no  will, 
Madame  Mendelssohn  confided  to  a  kind  of 
committee,  composed  of  her  husband's  most 
intimate  musical  friends,  the  task  of  deciding 
which  pieces  out  of  the  immense  mass  of  MS. 
music  should  be  published,  and  of  supervising 
the  publication.  These  gentlemen  were  Dr. 
Schleinitz,  the  acting  member  of  the  council  of 
the  Conservatorium,  David,  Moscheles,  and 
Hauptmann,  all  resident  in  Leipzig,  with  Paul 
Mendelssohn  in  Berlin,  and  Julius  Rietz  in 
Dresden.  The  instrumental  works  then  ^1847) 
in  MS.  embraced  the  Trumpet  Overture  (1825) 
and  Reformation  Symphony  (1830),  the  Italian 
Symphony  (1888),  the  Overture  to  *Ruy  Bias' 
(1839),  two  sets  of  pianoforte  variations  (1841), 
the  Quintet  in  B  flat  (1845),  the  Quartet  in  F 
minor  (1847),  and  fragments  of  another  Quartet 
in  E,  Songs  without  Words,  and  other  pianoforte 
pieces.  The  Vocal  works  comprised  the  Lieder- 
spiel  'Heimkehr  aus  der  Fremde'  (1829),  the 
Concert-aria  'Infelice'  (1843),  the  Music  to 
'  Athalie'  and  to  '(Edipus  Coloneus'  (both  1845), 
'Lauda  Sion'  (1846),  fragments  of  the  opera 
'Loreley,'  and  of  the  oratorio  'Christus,'  on 
which  he  had  been  at  work  not  long  before  his 
death,  Psalms  and  Spruche  for  voices  with  and 
without  accompaniment.  Songs,  and  Part-songs. 

The  work  of  publication  began  with  '  Lauda 
Sion,'  which  appeared  as  op.  73,  in  Feb.  1848. 
This  was  followed  by  *  Athalie,'  and  by  other 
works,  down  to  the  four  Part-songs  which  form 
op.  100,  and  No.  29  of  the  posthumous  works, 
which  came  out  in  Jan.  1852.  Here  a  pause 
took  place.  In  the  meantime,  borne  down  by 
her  great  loss,  and  also  by  the  death  of  her 
third  boy,  Felix,  in  1851,  Madame  Mendelssohn 
herself  died  on  Sept.  25,  1853.  The  manu- 
scripts then  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Carl 
Mendelssohn,  the  eldest  son,  and  after  some 
years  publication  re -commenced  with  the 
Trumpet  Overture,  which  appeared  in  1867,  and 
continued  at  intervals  down  to  the  'Responsorium 
et  Hymnus '  (op.  121),  and  other  works  without 
opus  numbers. 

Many  of  the  pieces  referred  to  in  the  above 
enumeration  are  included  in  the  series  of  MS. 
volumes  already  mentioned.      Forty -four   of 
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these  ▼olomes  are  iiow  deposited  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Berlin,  in  pursuance  of  an  arrange- 
ment dated  Dec.  28,  1877,  by  whioh,  in  ex- 
change for  the  possession  of  them,  the  German 
goyemment  agreed  with  the  Mendelssohn- Bar- 
tholdy  family  to  found  two  perpetual  scholarships 
of  1500  marks  (X75)  per  annum  each,  tenable 
for  four  years,  for  the  education  of  students  of 
music  elected  by  competition  from  the  music 
schools  of  Germany.  The  Trustees  of  the  Fund 
are  three — the  Director  of  the  High  School  of 
Music  at  Berlin,  a  second  nominated  by  the 
goyemment,  and  a  third  by  the  family.  The 
first  election  took  place  on  Oct  1,  1879,  and 
the  successful  candidates  were  Engelbert  Hum- 
perdinck  of  Siegburg,  and  Josef  Kotek  of 
Podolia.  In  addition,  Ernst  Seyfitardt  of 
Crefeld,  and  Johann  Secundus  Kruse  of  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  received  allowances  of  750 
marks  each  out  of  the  arrears  of  the  Fund. 

Long  before  the  foundation  of  the  Berlin 
Scholarships,  however,  practical  steps  in  the 
same  direction  had  been  taken  in  England.  In 
Nov.  1847  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  of  London  for  the  erection 
of  a  public  memorial  in  honour  of  Mendelssohn. 
£50  was  subscribed  thereto  by  Queen  Victoria 
and '.Prince  Albert,  and  like  sums  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  and  Philharmonic  Societies.  Other 
subscriptions  were  raised  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  over  £600.  In  April  1859,  after  many 
negotiations,  a  model  of  a  statue  by  Mr.  C. 
Bacon  was  approved  by  the  subscribers  ;  it  was 
cast  in  bronze  in  the  following  November,  and 
on  May  4,  1860,  was  set  up  on  the  Terrace  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

A  more  appropriate  memorial  was  the  Men- 
delssohn Scholarship,  originated  by  Madame 
Jenny  lind-Goldschmidt  in  the  year  1850, 
which  will  be  found  described  under  its  own 
heading.     [See  Mendelssohn  Scholabship.] 


In  person  Mendelssohn  was  short,  ^  not  so 
much  as  5  ft  7  ins.  high,  and  slight  of  build  ; 
in  figure  lithe,  and  very  light  and  mercurial. 
His  look  was  dark  and  very  Jewish  ;  the  face 
unusually  mobile,  and  ever  varying  in  expres- 
sion, full  of  brightness  and  animation,  and  with 
a  most  unmistakable  look  of  genius.  After  a 
breakfast  with  him  at  B.  Hawes's,  Thackeray 
told  Richard  Doyle  (who  told  the  writer),  *  His 
face  is  the  most  beautiful  face  I  ever  saw,  like 
what  I  imagine  our  Saviour's  to  have  been.' 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  {Reminiscences,  i.  215) 
'  was  much  struck  by  his  fine  face  and  figure, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  conversation.'  His 
complexion  was  fresh,  and  showed  a  good  deal 
of  colour.  His  hair  was  black,  thick,  and 
abundant,  but  very  fine,  with  a  natural  wave  in 
it,  and  was  kept  back  from  his  forehead,  which 
was  high  and  much  developed.     By  the  end  of 

1  He  irac  Bborter  than  Sterndal*  Bennett,  trbo  «aa  B  ft  7. 


his  life,  however,  it  showed  a  good  deal  of  grey, 
and  he  began  to  be  bald.  His  mouth  was 
unusually  delicate  and  expressive,  and  had 
generally  a  pleasant  smile  at  the  comers.  His 
whiskers  were  very  dark,  and  his  dosely-shaven 
chin  and  upper  lip  were  blue  from  the  strength 
of  his  beard.  His  teeth  were  beautifully  white 
and  regular  ;  but  the  most  striking  })art  of  his 
face  were  the  large  dark-brown  eyes.  When 
at  rest  he  often  lowered  the  eyelids  as  if  he  were 
slightly  short-sighted — which  indeed  he  was ; 
but  when  animated  they  gave  an  extraordinaiy 
brightness  and  fire  to  his  face  and  'were  as 
expressive  a  pair  of  eyes  as  were  ever  set  in  a 
human  being's  head/  They  could  also  sparkle 
with  rage  like  a  tiger's  (Moackeles's  Life,  i, 
324).  When  he  was  playing  extempore,  or 
was  otherwise  much  excited,  they  would  dilate 
and  become  nearly  twice  their  ordinary  size,  the 
brown  pupil  changing  to  a  vivid  black.  His 
laugh  was  hearty  and  frequent;  and  when 
especially  amused  he  would  quite  double  up 
with  laughter  and  shake  his  hand  from  tlie 
wrist  to  emphasise  his  merriment.  He  would 
nod  his  head  violently  when  thoroughly  agree- 
ing, so  that  the  hair  came  down  over  his  face. 
In  fact  his  body  was  almost  as  expressive  as  his 
face.  His  hands  were  small,  with  taper 
fingers.^  On  the  keys  they  behaved  almost  like 
*  living  and  intelligent  creatures,  full  of  life 
and  sympathy.'  ^  His  action  at  the  piano  was 
as  free  from  affectation  as  everything  else  that 
he  did,  and  very  interesting.  At  times,  especi- 
ally at  the  organ,  he  leant  very  much  over  the 
keys,  as  if  watching  for  the  strains  which  came 
out  of  his  finger  tips.  He  sometimes  swayed 
from  side  to  side,  but  usually  his  whole  per- 
formance was  quiet  and  absorbed.^ 

He  refused  more  than  once,  from  motives 
of  modesty,  to  have  his  likeness  taken.  ^  But  a 
great  number  of  portraits  were  painted  and 
drawn  at  difl'erent  times  of  his  life.  The  best  of 
these,  in  the  opinion  of  those  most  capable  of 
judging,  is  that  painted  by  his  friend  Frofeaaor 
Edwaid  Magnus  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1844, 
and  although  deficient  in  that  lively  speaking 
expression  which  all  admit  to  have  been  so 
characteristic  of  him,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
good  representation.^  It  is  very  superior  to 
the  various  replicas  and  copies  in  existence, 
which  are  distinguished  by  a  hopeless  meek 
solemnity  of  look,  absolutely  impossible  in  the 
original,  and  which,  therefore,  convey  an  entirely 
wrong  idea  of  the  face.  Madame  Goldschmidt 
with  great  kindness  allowed  the  portrait  to  be 
photographed,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
writer  to  give  a  wood  engraving  of  it ;  but  after 

<  A  plaster  cut  of  hie  hand  can  b«  bought. 

9  The  late  Dr.  Charlee  GravM,  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

*  I  owe  the  above  description  of  Mendelssohn's  looks  chiefly  to 
Mr.  John  C.  Horsley,  R.A.  Few  knew  him  better,  or  are  more 
qualified  to  describe  him. 

>  L.  Dec  90,  1831 ;  April  3,  May  18. 1836. 

"  [ThiM  portrait  was  presented  by  Masnus  himself  to  Madame 
Jenny  lind-Ooldschmldt,  who   bequeathed  it  to  . 


elder  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  C.  V.  Benecke,  in  whose  family  It  sUU 
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two  attempts  to  obtain  satisfactory  reproduo- 
tions,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon 
the  intention.  fBy  the  kindness  of  the  present 
owner,  Mr.  G.  V.  Beneoke  (see  note  6,  p.  156), 
the  picture  has  been  photographed  again,  and 


the  marked  improvement  in  the  art  of  repro- 
ducing pictures  has  enabled  us  to  fulfil  Sir 
George  Grove's  natural  wish  to  present  readers 
of  the  Dictionary  with  the  best  portrait  of  the 
composer.] 

Other  portraits  worth  notice  are  (1)  a  pencil 
sketch  taken  in  1820,  in  possession  of  Mr.  C.  V. 
Benecke,  lithographed  mGodheandMendelssohn, 
(2)  A  half-length  taken  by  Begas  in  1821,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Paul  Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy  family  at  Berlin.  This  is  very  poorly 
engraved,  both  as  to  resemblance  and  execution, 
in  Ooethe  and  Mendelssohn,  The  original  is 
probably  much  idealised,  but  it  is  a  striking 
picture.  (8)  A  three-quarter-length,  in  a  cloak, 
painted  by  Hildebrand,  and  engraved  as  the 
frontispiece  to  *  Elijah  '  ;  in  possession  of  Herr 
Killmann  of  Bonn.  (4)  A  whole  length,  sitting, 
and  looking  to  the  side,  taken  by  Hensel  in 
1844,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Paul 
M.-B.  family.  This,  though  clever  as  a  picture, 
can  hardly  convey  the  man.  The  hand  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  it,  and 
must  be  a  portrait  (6)  A  profile  taken  after 
death  by  Hensel,  and  now  in  possession  of 
Mr.  C.  V.  Benecke.  This,  which  is  said  by 
many  to  be  the  best  representation  of  him,  is 
fairly  engraved  as  the  frontispiece  to  Liady 
AValUce's  translation  of  the  letters. 

A  portrait  of  him  in  crayons  was  taken  at 


Weimar  for  Goethe,^  which  he  describes  as 
<  very  like,  but  rather  sulky ' ;  another  was 
painted  at  Rome  by  Horace  Yemet,*  and  an- 
other by  a  painter  named  Schramm.  ^  [Vemet's 
portrait,  painted  in  return  for  an  extempore 
fantasia  on  'Don  Juan,'  was  reproduced  as  a 
supplemant  to  the  MusiecU  Times  of  March 
1905  ;  (see  also  Eckardt's  Ferdituind  David , 
p.  89).  The  Schramm  portrait  was  reproduced 
as  frontispiece  to  F.  G.  Edwards's  History  of 
'Elijah*  (1896).  Another  portrait,  drawn  by 
Edward  Novello  (a  son  of  Vincent  Novello),  was 
reproduced  as  a  supplement  to  the  AfusiceU  Times 
of  November  1897.]  The  sketch  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  taken  in  1840,  and  given  as  frontispiece 
to  vol.  ii  of  the  Familie  Mendelssohn  must 
surely  be  too  young-looking  for  that  date. 
Miniatures  of  the  four  children  were  taken  in 
Paris  in  1816,  and  are  now  (1906)  in  the 
possession  of  Herr  Ernst  von  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,  Berlin,  nephew  of  the  composer. 

The  bust  by  Rietschel  (engraved  as  frontis- 
piece to  Devrient)  and  the  profiles  by  Enauer 
and  Kietz  are  all  said  to  be  good.  [There  is  a 
bust  by  Peter  HoUins  (1800-86),  a  Birmingham 
artist,  now  in  the  City  of  Birmingham  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery.] 

Not  less  remarkable  than  his  face  was  his 
way  and  manner.  It  is  described  by  those  who 
knew  him  as  peculiarly  winning  and  engaging  ; 
to  those  whom  he  loved,  coaxing.  The  slight 
lisp  or  drawl  which  remained  with  him  to  the 
end  made  the  endearing  words  and  pet  expres- 
sions, which  he  was  fond  of  applying  to  his 
own  immediate  circle,  all  the  more  affectionate. 
But  outside  this  immediate  circle  also  he  was 
very  fascinating,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
devotedly  as  he  was  loved  at  home,  few  men 
had  fewer  enemies  abroad.  The  strong  admira- 
tion expressed  towards  him  by  men  of  such 
very  different  natures  as  Schumann*  and 
Berlioz,*  both  of  whom  knew  him  well,  shows 
what  a  depth  of  solid  goodness  there  was  in 
his  attractiveness.  *  His  gentleness  and  soft- 
ness,' says  one  of  his  English  friends,  'had 
none  of  the  bad  side  so  often  found  with  those 
qualities  ;  nothing  effeminate  or  morbid.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  manliness  packed  into  his 
little  body,'  as  all  readers  of  the  early  part  of 
this  sketch  must  be  aware.  Indeed  he  had  a 
great  capacity  for  being  angry.  Anything  like 
meanness  or  deceit,  or  unworthy  conduct  of 
any  kind,  roused  his  wrath  at  once.  '  He  had 
a  way,'  says  a  very  old  friend,  *of  suddenly 
firing  up  on  such  occasions,  and  turning  on 

1  L.  Weimar.  Htmj  25. 1890. 

3  L.  Jan.  17  and  Harch  IB,  1831.  Bee  Belwcka's  letter  in  Edumlt's 
Frrditumd  DaHd,  p.  M. 

9  Poadbljtaken in  1840:  ainoe  in  Bmat  Mradelaaobn-BartboldTa 
pomwion  is  the  autograph  of  three  Souga  imcribed. '  Dem  Maler 
Bchnunm  xn  freundllchem  Andenken  und  mit  beetem  Dank. 
F.  M.  B.  Leipaig,  d.  4  Nor.  1840.' 

<  lif*  9f  Robert  Schumann,  bj  ron  Waaielewaki.  Bng.  tnuw. 
p.  S21 :  [eee  also  aercral  referencee  in  The  Life  <^f  Robert  Sdtumann. 
told  in  kU  letten.  tnuialated  by  May  Herbert.  9  rolai,  London.  I890I 

»  LettM-  tnm  Berling  to  Hlller.  Borne.  Sept.  17. 18SI.  Berlioi'* 
CorreepondtuttminMUe  (Parla.  1879).  p.  88 :  Vopaoe  Mueleat,  Letter 
4  in  roL  i.  71 «(  w?. 
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his  heel,  in  a  style  which  was  quite  unmistak- 
able,' and  astonishing  to  those  who  only  knew 
his  smoother  side.  Towards  thoughtlessness, 
negligence,  or  obstinate  stupidity  he  was  very 
intolerant,  and  under  such  provocation  said 
things  the  sting  of  which  must  have  remained 
for  long  after,  and  which  he  himsetf  deeply 
regretted.^  But  these  were  rare  instances,  and 
as  a  rule  his  personal  fascination  secured  him 
friends  and  kept  them  firm  to  him.  And  to 
those  to  whom  he  was  really  attached — outside 
his  own  family,  of  which  we  are  not  speaking — 
there  could  hardly  be  a  better  friend.  The 
published  letters  to  General  yon  Webem,  to 
Yerkenius,  Klingemann,  Schubring,  Uiller, 
Moscheles,  are  charged  with  an  amount  of  real 
affection  rarely  met  with,  which  yet  never 
leads  him  to  sink  his  own  individual  opinion 
on  any  point  which  he  thought  material,  as 
may  be  seen  in  many  cases.  Talent  and 
perseverance  he  was  always  ready  to  encourage, 
and  the  cases  of  Taubert,  Eckert,  Gade,  Joachim, 
Rietz,  Naumann,  Sterndale  Bennett,  Hiller, 
and  the  anonymous  student  whose  cause  he 
pleads  so  earnestly  to  the  Eing,^  show  how 
eager  he  always  was  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  those  whom  he  believed  to  be 
worthy.  His  warm  reception  of  Berlioz,  Liszt, 
and  Thalberg,  has  been  already  mentioned,  but 
must  be  again  referred  to  as  an  instance  of  the 
absence  of  jealousy  or  rivalry  in  his  nature,  and 
of  his  simple  wish  to  give  everybody  fair  play. 
The  relations  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
were  thoroughly  good  on  both  sides.  There  is 
a  remarkable  absence  of  Schumann's  name  in 
Mendelssohn's  published  letters  ;  but  this  may 
have  arisen  from  considerations  which  influenced 
the  editors,  and  would  possibly  be  reversed  if 
the  letters  had  been  fully  given,  and  if  others 
which  remain  in  MS.  were  printed.  The  two 
men  were  always  good  friends.  They  differed 
much  on  some  matters  of  music.  Mendelssohn 
had  his  strong  settled  principles,  which  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  give  up.  He  thought  that 
everything  should  be  made  as  clear  as  a  composer 
couldmakeit,  and  that  rough  orawkward  passages 
were  blemishes,  which  should  be  modified  and 
made  to  sound  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
Schumann  was  equally  fixed  in  the  necessity  of 
retaining  what  he  had  written  down  as  repre- 
senting his  intention.  But  such  differences  of 
opinion  never  affected  their  intercourse ;  they 
were  always  friendly,  and  even  affectionate,  and 
loved  to  be  together.  More  than  one  person 
living  remembers  the  strong  interest  which 
Mendelssohn  took  in  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri '  on 
its  first  appearance,  and  how  anxious  he  was 
that  his  friends  should  hear  it.  [See  Mendels- 
sohn's letter  to  Buxton  (Ewer  k  Co.),  suggest- 
ing the  publication  in  England  of  'Paradise 

1  He  oompUined  btttarly  to  th«  l»te  Dr.  Charlei  OrsTM,  Blahop 
of  Limerick,  In  1M7  of  his  short  temper  at  rehearaals  or  with  hie 
papile. 

*  L.  Berlin,  p.  SU  of  LM/anfrum  18SS'47,  Engllih  ed. 


and  the  Peri,'  quoted  in  the  letter  from  Sir 
George  Grove  in  the  Times  of  Sept  11,  1894  ; 
also  printed  in  the  Musical  Times,  Nov.  1905, 
p.  71^]  Of  Schumann's  string  quartets  he 
records  that  they  *  pleased  him  extremely' ;  and 
it  is  surely  allowable  to  infer  that  it  was  the 
expression  of  his  pleasure  that  made  Schumann 
dedicate  them  to  him.  He  had  a  particular 
love  for  some  of  Schumann's  songs,  and  as  this 
feeling  was  not  shared  by  all  the  members  of 
his  family  he  would  sometimes  ask  for  the 
*  forbidden  fruit,'  as  a  kind  of  synonym  for 
something  peculiarly  pleasant.  The  fact  that 
he  placed  Schumann  among  his  colleagues  at  the 
starting  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium  of  itself 
shows  how  much  he  valued  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  Schumann  is  never  warmer 
or  more  in  earnest  than  when  he  is  praising 
Mendelssohn's  compositions,  as  may  be  seen  by 
many  an  article  in  his  Cfesammelte  Schriflen, 
He  dedicated  his  string  quartets  to  him,  as  we 
have  said.  He  defended  him  with  ardour  when 
attacked  ;  during  his  last  sad  years  Mendels- 
sohn's name  was  constantly  in  his  mouth  as  that 
of  his  best  friend,  and  his  last  clearly  expressed 
wish  was  that  his  youngest  boy  should  be  called 
after  him.  A  proof  of  his  affectionate  feeling  is 
to  be  found  in  the  No.  28  of  his  '  Album  fiir 
die  Jugend '  (op.  68),  which  is  inscribed  '  Erin- 
nerung  (Nov.  4,  1847),' and  therefore  expresses 
his  feelings  at  the  death  of  his  friend.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discover  that  definite  direct  meaning 
in.  this  touching  little  piece  which  Mendelssohn 
found  in  all  music,  in  order  to  recognise  sadness 
tempered  by  a  deep  sense  of  grace  and  sweetness ; 
the  result  showing  how  beautiful  was  the  image 
which  Mendelssohn  left  in  the  mind  of  one  so 
completely  able  to  appreciate  him  as  Schumann. 

Nowhere  is  Mendelssohn's  naturalness  and 
naivete  more  evident  than  in  his  constant  refer- 
ence to  his  own  foibles.  The  hearty  way  in 
which  he  enjoys  idleness,  and  boasts  of  it,^  the 
constant  references  to  eating  and  drinking,  are 
delightful  in  a  man  who  got  through  so  much 
work,  who  was  singularly  temperate,  and  whose 
only  weakness  for  the  products  of  the  kitchen 
was  for  rice  milk  and  cheny  pie.  In  this,  as  in 
everything  else,  he  was  perfectly  simple  and 
natural.  *  I  do  not  in  the  least  concern  myself 
as  to  what  people  wish  or  praise  or  pay  for  ;  but 
solely  as  to  what  I  myself  consider  good.'  ^  No 
doubt  he  was  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
disregard  'what  people  paid  for,'  but  that  he 
did  so  is  a  part  of  his  character. 

His  fun  and  drollery  were  more  the  result  of 
his  high  spirits  than  of  any  real  turn  for  wit. 
Unlike  Beethoven,  he  rarely  indulges  in  plays 
on  words,  and  his  best  efforts  in  that  direction 
are  the  elaborately  illustrated  programmes  and 
jeux  cC esprit  which  are  preserved  in  the  albums 
of  some  of  his  friends,  and  in  which  caricatures, 

>  L.  July  14, 1836,  und  in  many  others. 
4  JL  to  hie  mother.  Oct.  4,  1837. 
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versos,  pons,  and  jokes,  are  mixed  up  in  a  very 
droll  fashion.  There  is  mnch  humour  in  some 
of  his  scherzos,  but  especially  in  the  faneral 
march  for  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  in  the  'Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream '  pieces,  one  of  the  most 
comical  things  in  all  music.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  left  no  other  specimen  of 
his  remarkable  power  in  this  direction.  Prob- 
ably he  indulged  in  a  good  deal  of  such  fun 
which  has  not  been  preserved,  since  both  he 
and  his  sister  refer  to  that  march  as  a  specimen 
of  a  style  in  which  he  often  extemporised.  ^  In 
mimicry  he  was  great,  not  only  in  music  but  in 
taking  off  speech  and  manner.  The  most 
humorous  passage  that  I  have  met  with  in  his 
letters  is  still  in  MS. — *  Dass  jenseits  auch 
Musik  gemacht  werden  konne,  das  glauben  Sie 
ja^  und  haben  mirs  oft  gesagt.  Dann  wird's 
wohl  kein  schlechtes  Instrument  geben,  wie 
bei  Geyer,  und  keine  dumme  Flote  pustet  da, 
und  keine  Posaune  schleppt  nach,  und  nirgends 
fehlt  es,  und  wankt  es,  uAd  eilt  es,  das  glaube 
ich  wohl.'* 

No  musician— unless  perhaps  it  were  Lionardo 
da  Vinci,  and  he  was  only  a  musician  in  a  b'mited 
sense — certainly  no  great  composer,  ever  had  so 
many  pursuits  as  Mendelssohn.  Mozart  drew, 
and  wrote  capital  letters,  Berlioz  and  Weber 
also  both  wrote  good  letters,  Beethoven  was 
a  great  walker  and  intense  lover  of  nature, 
Gherubini  was  a  botanist  and  a  passionate  card- 
player,  but  none  of  them  approach  Mendelssohn 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  his  occupations. 
Both  billiards  and  chess  he  played  with  ardour 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  in  both  he  excelled. 
When  a  lad  he  was  devoted  to  gymnastics  ;  later 
on  he  rode  much,  swam  more,  and  danced 
whenever  he  had  the  opportunity.  Cards  and 
skating  were  almost  the  only  diversions  he  did 
not  care  for.  But  then  these  were  diversions. 
There  were  two  pursuits  which  almost  deserve 
to  rank  as  work — drawing  and  letter-writing. 
Drawing  with  him  was  more  like  a  professional 
avocation  than  an  amusement.  The  quantity 
of  his  sketches  and  drawings  preserved  is  very 
large.  They  begin  with  the  Swiss  journey  in 
1822,  on  which  he  took  twenty-seven  large  ones, 
all  very  carefully  finished,  and  all  dated,  some- 
times two  in  one  day.  The  Scotch  and  Italian 
tours  are  both  fully  illustrated ;  and  so  they  go 
on  year  by  year  till  his  last  journey  into  Switzer- 
land in  1847,  of  which,  as  already  said,  fourteen 
large  highly  finished  water-colour  drawings 
remain,  besides  slighter  sketches.  At  first  they 
are  rude  and  childish,  though  with  each  succes- 
sive set  the  improvement  is  perceptible.  But 
even  with  the  esxliest  ones  there  is  no  mistaking 
that  the  drawing  was  a  serious  business.     The 

>  F.V.Hl.bl,U.  [A'BKi«Dtaiu'l«(lMcribediniria.nfMv,Atig. 
18D2.] 

>  '  That  there  mfty  be  rnvde  in  the  next  world  I  know  jon  bellere, 
for  70a  hare  often  told  me  eo ;  but  there  will  eettainl  j  be  no  bed 
pUnoe  there  like  Oeyer"*.  no  atopid  pafflng  flatee,  no  dragging 
trombunee,  no  stopping,  or  wavering,  or  harrjing— of  that  I  am 
qnlte  etue.'    MS.  letter. 


subjects  are  not  what  are  called  *  bits,'  but  are 
Qsually  large  comprehensive  views,  and  it  ia 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  child  threw  his 
whole  mind  into  it,  did  his  very  best,  and 
shirked  nothing.  He  already  felt  the  force  of 
the  motto  which  fronted  his  conductor's  chair 
in  the  Gewandhaus — *Bes  severa  est  verum 
gaudium.'  Every  little  cottage  or  gate  is  put 
in  with  as  much  care  as  the  main  features. 
Every  tree  has  its  character.  Everytliing  stands 
well  on  its  legs,  and  the  whole  has  that  archi- 
tectonic style  which  is  so  characteristic  of  his 
music.  [Coloured  facsimiles  of  two  of  his 
water-colour  sketches*  formed  supplements  to 
the  Musical  Times  of  December  1897,  which 
also  contains  one  of  his  humorous  pen-and-ink 
sketches,  as  does  the  issue  of  November  1900, 
p.  728.] 

Next  to  his  drawing  should  be  placed  his 
correspondence,  and  this  is  even  more  remark- 
able. During  the  last  years  of  his  life  there 
can  have  been  but  few  eminent  men  in  Europe 
who  wrote  more  letters  than  he  did.  Many 
even  who  take  no  interest  in  music  are  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  his  letters — the  happy  mixture 
of  seriousness,  fun,  and  affection,  the  life-like 
descriptions,  the  happy  hits,  the  nuvet^  which 
no  baldness  of  translation  can  extinguish,  the 
wise  counsels,  the  practical  views,  the  delight  in 
the  successes  of  his  friends,  the  self-abnegation, 
the  bursts  of  wrath  at  anything  mean  or  nasty. 
We  all  remember,  too,  the  length  to  which 
they  run.  Tsking  the  printed  volumes,  and 
comparing  the  letters  with  those  of  Scott  or 
Arnold,  they  are  on  the  average  very  consider- 
ably longer  than  either.  But  the  published  letters 
bear  only  a  small  proportion  to  those  still  in  MS.' 
In  fact  the  abundance  of  material  for  the  bio- 
grapher of  Mendelssohn  is  quite  bewildering. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  point.  The  remarkable 
fact  is  that  so  many  letters  of  such  length  and 
such  intrinsic  excellence  should  have  been  written 
by  a  man  who  was  aU  the  time  engaged  in  an 
engrossingocoupation,  producing  greatquantities 
of  music,  conducting,  arranging,  and  otherwise 
occupied  in  a  profession  which  more  than  any 
demands  the  surrender  of  the  entire  man.  For 
these  letters  are  no  hurried  productions,  but 
are  distinguished,  like  the  drawings,  for  the 
neatness  and  finish  which  pervade  them.  An 
autograph  letter  of  Mendelssohn's  is  a  work  of 
art ;  the  lines  are  all  straight  and  close,  the 
letters  perfectly  and  elegantly  formed,  with  a 
peculiar  luxuriance  of  tails,  and  an  illegible 
word  can  hardly  be  found.  Down  to  the  fold- 
ing and  the  sealing  everything  is  perfect  It 
seems  impossible  that  this  can  have  been  done 
quickly.  It  must  have  absorbed  an  enormous 
deal  of  time.  While  speaking  of  his  correspond- 
ence, we  may  mention  the  neatness  and  order 

'  In  the  hands  of  hie  fkznily,  of  Mr.  Bob!  Ton  Mandelewthn  (Berlin). 
Mr.  Felix  Moeehelee,  Plrofaaeor  Paul  Bchubrlng  (Berlin),  Mr.  Paul 
David.  Mr.  Otto  Ooldaohuiidt.  Mies  Prenaser.  Mr.  Eoler  of  Diissei- 
dotf ,  the  Stemdale  Bennetts,  and  others. 
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with  whioh  he  registered  and  kept  everything. 
The  forty- four  volumes  of  MS.  music,  in  which 
he  did  for  himself  what  Mozart's  iather  so  care- 
ftilly  did  for  his  son,  have  been  mentioned. 
But  it  is  not  generally  known  that  he  preserved 
all  letters  that  he  received,  and  stuck  them  with 
his  own  hands  into  books.  Twenty-seven  large 
thick  green  volumes exi8t,^containing  apparently 
all  the  letters  and  memorandums,  business  and 
private,  which  he  received  from  Oct.  29,  1821, 
to  Oct.  29,  1847,  together  with  the  drafts  of 
his  oratorio  books,  and  of  the  long  official  com- 
munications which,  duripg  his  latter  life,  cost 
him  so  many  unprofitable  hours.  He  seems  to 
have  found  time  for  everything.  Hiller  tells 
us  how,  during  a  very  busy  season,  he  revised 
and  copied  out  the  libretto  of  his  oratorio  for 
him.^  One  of  his  dearest  Leipzig  friends  has  a 
complete  copy  of  the  fiiU  score  of  'Antigone,' 
including  the  whole  ofths  words  of  the  melodrama^ 
written  for  her  with  his  own  hand ;  a  perfect 
piece  of  caligraphy,  without  spot  or  erasure  1 
and  the  family  archives  contain  a  long  minute 
list  of  the  contents  of  all  the  cupboards  in  the 
house,  filling  several  pages  of  foolscap,  in  his 
usual  neat  writing,  and  made  about  the  year 
1842.  We  road  of  Charles  Dickens  that  'no 
matter  was  considered  too  trivial  to  claim  his 
care  and  attention.  He  would  take  as  much 
pains  about  the  hanging  of  a  picture,  the  choos- 
ing of  furniture,  the  superintending  of  any  little 
improvement  in  the  house,  as  he  would  about 
the  more  serious  business  of  his  life ;  thus  carry- 
ing out  to  the  very  letter  his  favourite  motto 
that,  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well.'  3  No  words  could  better  describe  the  side 
of  Mendelssohn's  character  to  which  we  are 
alluding,  nor  could  any  motto  more  emphatically 
express  the  principle  on  which  he  acted  through- 
out life  in  idl  his  work. 

His  taste  and  efficiency  in  such  minor  matters 
are  well  shown  in  the  albums  which  he  made 
for  his  wife,  beautiful  specimens  of  arrangement, 
the  most  charming  things  in  which  are  the 
drawings  and  pieces  of  music  from  his  own  hands. 
His  private  account-books  and  diaries  are  kept 
with  the  same  quaint  neatness.  If  he  had  a 
word  to  alter  in  a  letter,  it  was  done  with  a 
grace  which  turned  the  blemish  into  a  beauty. 
The  same  care  came  out  in  everything — in 
making  out  the  programmes  for  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts,  where  he  would  arrange  and  re-arrange 
the  pieces  to  suit  some  inner  idea  of  sjrmmetry 
or  order ;  or  in  settling  his  sets  of  songs  for 
publication  as  to  the  succession  of  keys,  connec- 
tion, or  contrast  of  words,  etc.  In  fact  he  had 
a  passion  for  neatness,  and  a  repugnance  to 
anything  clumsy.  Possibly  this  may  have  been 
one  reason  why  he  appears  so  rarely  to  have 
sketched  his  music.  He  made  it  in  his  head, 
and  had  settled  the  minutest  points  there  before 

>  In  the  hand*  of  Mn.  Wach  (UU  Mmdelnohn-BurthoUj).   Two 
other*  Mem  to  be  mlHiiig.  >  ir.  p.  107. 

>  Preface  to  VkM  UUmrt  vf  CKarlM  Diekmu.  1879. 


he  put  it  on  paper,  thus  avoiding  the  litter  and 
disorder  of  a  sketch.  Connected  with  this  neat- 
ness is  a  certain  quaintness  in  his  proceedings 
which  perhaps  strikes  an  Englishman  more 
forcibly  than  it  would  a  German.  He  used  the 
old-fashioned  C  clef  for  the  treble  voices  in 
his  scores  to  the  last ;  the  long  flourish  with 
which  he  ornaments  the  double  bar  at  the  end 
of  a  piece  never  varied.  A  score  of  Haydn's 
Military  Symphony  which  he  wrote  for  his  wife 
bears  the  words  '  Possessor  C^ile.'  In  writing 
to  Mrs.  Moscheles  of  her  little  girls,  whose 
singing  had  pleased  him,  he  begs  to  be  remem- 
berod  to  the  'drei  kleine  Diricantisten.'  A 
note  to  David,  sent  by  a  child,  is  inscribed 
'Kinderpost,'  and  so  on.  Certain  French  words 
occur  over  and  over  again,  and  are  evidently 
favourites.  Such  are  plainr  and  troubUj 
Apropos,  en  gros,  and  others.  The  word  hiibseh, 
answering  to  our  'nice,'  was  a  special  favourite,^ 
and  neU  was  one  of  lus  highest  commendations. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  his  engrossing 
pursuits.  Add  to  those  just  mentioned  the 
many  concerts,  to  be  arranged,  rehearsed,  con- 
ducted ;  the  firequent  negotiations  attending  on 
Berlin  ;  the  long  official  protocols  ;  the  hospi- 
tality and  genial  intercourse,  where  he  was 
equally  excellent  as  host  or  as  guest ;  the  claims 
of  his  family  ;  the  long  holidays,  real  holidays, 
spent  in  travelling,  and  not,  like  Beethoven's, 
devoted  to  composition — and  we  may  almost 
be  pardoned  for  wondering  how  he  can  have 
found  time  to  write  any  music  at  all.  But  on 
the  contrary,  with  him  all  this  business  does 
not  appear  to  have  militated  against  comi)osition 
in  the  slightest  degree.  It  often  drove  him 
almost  to  distraction ;  it  probably  shortened  his 
life  ;  but  it  never  seems  to  have  prevented  his 
doing  whatever  music  came  before  him,  either 
spontaneously  or  at  the  call  of  his  two  posts  at 
Berlin  and  Dresden.  He  composed  'Antigone' 
in  a  fortnight,  he  resisted  writing  the  music  to 
'Ruy  Bias,'  he  grumbled  over  the  long  chorale 
for  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  over  the  overture  to  '  Athalie '  in 
the  midst  of  his  London  pleasures  ;  but  still  he 
did  them,  and  in  the  cases  of  'Antigone'  and  the 
two  overtures  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could 
have  done  them  better.  He  was  never  driven 
into  a  comer. 

The  power  by  which  he  got  through  all  this 
labour  so  much  of  it  self-imposed,  was  the 
power  of  order  and  concentration,  the  practical 
business  habit  of  doing  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
doing  it  well.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  talent 
which  his  father  recognised  in  him  so  strongly 
as  to  make  him  doubt  whether  business  was  not 
his  real  vocation.  It  was  this  which  made 
him  sympathise  with  Schiller  in  his  power  of 
'  supplying '  great  tragedies  as  they  were  wanted.  ^ 
In  one  way  his  will  was  weak,  for  he  always 
found  it  hud  to  say  'No' ;  but  having  accepted 
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the  ttfk  it  became  a  duty,  and  towards  duty 
hifl  will  was  the  iron  will  of  a  man  of  business. 
Such  a  gift  is  vouohsafed  to  reiy  few  artists. 
Handel  possessed  it  in  some  degree ;  but  with 
that  one  exception  Mendelssohn  seems  to  stand 
alone. 

Of  his  method  of  composing,  little  or  nothing 
is  known.  He  appears  to  haTe  made  few 
sketches,  and  to  have  arranged  his  music  in  his 
head  at  first,  much  as  Mozart  did.  Probably 
this  arose  from  his  early  training  under  Zelter, 
for  the  volumes  for  1 821 . 1 822, 1 828,  of  the  MS. 
series  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  appear 
to  contain  his  first  drafts  and  raroly  show  any 
corrections,  and  what  there  are  are  not  so  much 
sketches  as  erasures  and  substitutions.  Devrient 
and  Sohubring  tell  of  their  having  seen  him 
composing  a  scoro  bar  by  bar  from  top  to  bottom ; 
but  this  was  probably  only  an  experiment  or  tour 
deforce.  The  fragment  of  the  first  movement 
of  a  symphony  which  is  given  on  p.  168,  is  a 
good  average  example  of  the  shape  in  whidi  his 
Meas  first  came  on  to  the  paper. 

Alterations  in  a  work  after  it  was  completed 
are  quite  another  thing,  and  in  these  he  was 
lavish.  He  complains  of  his  not  discovering  the 
necessity  for  them  till  poet  festuvu^  We  have 
seen  instances  of  this  in  the  *  Walpurgisnacht,' 
'St  Paul,'  'Lobgesang,'  *  Elijah,'  and  some  of 
the  Concert-overtures.  Another  instance  is  the 
Italian  Symphony,  which  he  retained  in  MS. 
for  fourteen  years,  till  his  death,  with  the  in- 
tention of  altering  and  improving  the  Finale. 
Another,  equally  to  the  point,  is  the  D  minor 
Trio,  of  wMch  thero  are  two  editions  in  actual 
circulation,  containing  several  important  and 
extensive  differences.^  This  ia  carrying  fastidi- 
ousness even  farther  than  Beethoven,  whose 
alterations  were  endless,  but  ceased  with  publi- 
cation. The  autographs  of  many  of  Mendeh- 
sohn's  pieces  are  dateid  years  before  they  were 
printed,  and  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases,  they 
received  material  alterations  before  being  issued. 

Of  his  pianoforte  playing  in  his  earlier  days 
we  have  already  spoken.  What  it  was  in  his 
great  time,  at  such  displays  as  his  performances 
in  London  at  the  Philharmonic  in  1842,  1844, 
and  1847  ;  at  Ernst's  Concert  in  1844,  in  the 
Bach  Concerto  with  Moscheles  and  Thalbei^; 
at  the  Society  of  British  Musicians  in  1844  ; 
and  the  Beethoven  Quartet  Society  in  1847 ;  at 
the  Leipzig  Concerls  on  the  occasion  already 
mentioned  in  1836 ;  at  Jenny  Lind's  Concert, 
Dec  6,  1845,  and  at  many  a  private  reunion 
at  Vincent  Novello's,  the  Horaleys*,  or  the  Mo- 
scheles' in  London,  or  the  houses  of  his  favourite 
friends  in  Leipzig,  Berlin,  or  Frankfort — there 
are  still  those  remaining  well  able  to  judge,  and 
in  whose  minds  the  impression  survives  as  clear 

I  JL  to  KUngmnann.  Dm.  S.  1846. 

*  The  parte  of  the '  HebritiM '  Overture  are  not  in  exact  aocordanoe 
with  the  ■eon  of  '  Fingale  HShle.'  The  pianoforte  arnuuemeut  of 
the  '  Uidannmer  Ntebt'e  Ih-eam '  Oretture  pnbliihed  in  London  la 
glren  in  notes  of  half  the  value  of  thoee  in  the  eoore,  publlehed  after 
it  in  Ldpalg ;  [but  the  dlflhrrace  ham  la  only  apparent]. 
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as  ever.  Of  the  various  recollections  with  which 
1  have  been  favoured,  1  cannot  do  better  than 
give  entire  those  of  Madame  Schumann  and 
Ferdinand  Hiller.  In  reading  them  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Mendelssohn  was  fond  of 
speaking  of  himself  as  a  player  en  gros,  who 
did  not  claim  (however  great  his  right)  to  be  a 
virtuoso,  and  that  there  are  instances  of  his 
having  refused  to  play  before  great  virtuosi 

1.  '  My  recollections  of  Mendelssohn's  play- 
ing,' says  Madame  Schumann,  '  are  among  the 
most  delightful  tilings  in  my  artistic  life.  It 
was  to  me  a  shining  ideal,  full  of  genius  and 
life,  united  with  technical  perfection.  He 
would  sometimes  take  the  tempi  very  quick, 
but  never  to  the  prejudice  of  the  music  It 
never  occurred  to  me  to  compare  him  with 
virtuosi.  Of  mere  effects  of  performance  he 
knew  nothing — he  was  always  the  great  musi- 
cian, and  in  hearing  him  one  forgot  the  player, 
and  only  revelled  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
music.  He  could  carry  one  with  him  in  the 
most  incredible  manner,  and  his  playing  was 
always  stamped  with  beauty  and  nobility.  In 
his  early  days  he  had  acquired  perfection  of 
technique  ;  but  latterly,  as  he  often  told  me,  he 
hardly  ever  practised,  and  yet  he  surpassed  every 
one.  I  have  heard  him  in  Bach,  and  Beethoven, 
and  in  his  own  compositions,  and  shall  never 
forget  the  impression  he  made  upon  me.' 

2.  'Mendelssohn's  playing,' says  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  'was  to  him  what  flying  is  to  a  bird. 
No  one  wonders  why  a  lark  flies,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able without  that  power.  In  the  same  way 
Mendelssohn  played  the  piano  because  it  was 
his  nature.  He  possessed  great  skill,  certainty, 
power,  and  rapidity  of  execution,  a  lovely  full 
tone — all  in  fact  that  a  virtuoso  could  desire  ; 
but  these  qualities  were  forgotten  while  he  was 
playing,  and  one  almost  overlooked  even  those 
more  spiritual  gifts  which  we  call  fire,  invention, 
soul,  apprehension,  etc.  When  he  sat  down  to 
the  instrument  music  streamed  from  him  with 
all  the  fulness  of  his  inborn  genius, — ^he  was  a 
oentaur,  and  his  horse  was  the  piano.  What 
he  played,  how  he  played  it,  and  that  he  was 
the  player — all  were  equally  riveting,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  separate  the  execution,  the 
music,  and  the  executant.  This  was  absolutely 
the  case  in  his  improvisations,  so  poetical, 
artistic,  and  finished  ;  and  almost  as  much  so 
in  his  execution  of  the  music  of  Bach,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  or  himself.  Into  those  three  masters 
he  had  grown,  and  they  had  become  his  spiritual 
property.  The  music  of  other  composers  he 
knew,  but  could  not  produce  it  as  he  did  theira. 
I  do  not  think,  for  instance,  that  his  execution 
of  Chopin  was  at  all  to  be  compared  to  his 
execution  of  the  mastera  just  mentioned ;  he 
did  not  care  particularly  for  it,  though  when 
alone  he  played  everything  good  with  interest. 
In  playing  at  sight  his  skill  and  rapidity  of 
comprehension  were  astonishing,  and  that  not 
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with  pianoforte  musio  only,  but  with  the  most 
complicated  compositions.  He  never  practised, 
though  he  once  told  me  that  in  his  Leipzig  time 
he  had  played  a  shake  (I  think  with  the  second 
and  third  fingers)  several  minutes  every  day  for 
some  months,  till  he  was  perfect  in  it/ 

'His  staccato,'  says  Dr.  Joachim,  'was  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  possible  for  life  and 
crispness.  In  the  Friihlingslied  (Songs  with- 
out Words,  No.  80),  for  instance,  it  was  quite 
electric,  and  though  I  have  heard  that  song 
played  by  many  of  the  greatest  players,  I  never 
experienced  the  same  effect.  His  playing  was 
extraordinarily  full  of  fire,  which  could  hardly 
be  controlled,  and  yet  was  controlled,  and 
combined  with  the  greatest  delicacy.  *  *  Though 
lightness  of  touch,  and  a  delicious  liquid  pearli- 
ness  of  tone,*  says  another  of  his  pupils,^  *  were 
prominent  characteristics,  yet  his  power  in 
forUi  was  immense.  In  the  passage  in  his  G 
minor  concerto  where  the  whole  orchestra  makes 
a  erescendOf  the  climax  of  which  is  a  6>4  chord 
on  D  (pianoforte  alone),  it  seemed  as  if  the  band 
had  quite  enough  to  do  to  work  up  to  the  chord 
he  played.'  As  an  instance  of  the  fulness  of 
his  tone,  the  same  gentleman  mentioned  the  five 
bars  of  piano  which  begin  Beethoven's  G  major 
Concerto,  and  which,  though  he  played  them 
perfectly  softly,  filled  the  whole  room. 

'  His  mechanism,'  says  another  of  his  Leipzig 
pupils,  2  *was  extremely  subtle,  and  developed 
with  the  lightest  of  wrists  (never  from  the  arm) ; 
he  therefore  never  strained  the  instrument  or 
hammered.  His  chord-playing  was  beautiful, 
and  based  on  a  special  theory  of  his  own.  His 
use  of  the  pedal  was  very  sparing,  clearly 
defined,  and  therefore  effective ;  his  phrasing 
beautifully  clear.  The  performances  in  which 
I  derived  the  most  lasting  impressions  from  him 
were  the  Thirty-two  variations  and  last  Sonata 
(op.  Ill)  of  Beethoven,  in  which  latter  the 
variations  of  the  final  movement  came  out  more 
clearly  in  their  structure  and  beauty  than  I 
have  ever  heard  before  or  since.*  Of  his  play- 
ing of  the  Thirty -two  variations,  Macfarren 
remarks  that  '  to  each  one,  or  each  pair,  where 
they  go  in  pairs,  he  gave  a  character  different 
from  all  the  others.  In  playing  at  sight  from 
a  MS.  score  he  characterised  every  incident  by 
the  peculiar  tone  by  which  he  represented  the 
instrument  for  which  it  was  written.*'  In 
describing  his  playing  of  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
Schleinitz  testified  to  the  same  singular  power 
of  representing  the  different  instruments.  A 
still  stronger  testimony  is  that  of  Berlioz,  who, 
speaking  of  thecolour  of  the  *  Hebrides '  Overture, 
says  that  Mendelssohn  *  succeeded  in  giving  him 
an  accurate  idea  of  it,  such  is  his  extraordinary 
power  of  rendering  the  most  complicated  scores 
on  the  piano.  *  * 

His  adherence  to  his  author's  meaning,  and 

1  Mr.  W.  8.  Rockatro.  *  Mr.  Otto  Ooldaefamidt. 

'  Bee  Dom.  p.  398. 
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to  the  indications  given  in  the  music,  was 
absolute.  Strict  time  was  one  of  his  hobbies. 
He  alludes  to  it,  with  an  eye  to  the  sins  of 
Hiller  and  Chopin,  in  a  letter  of  May  23,  1834, 
and  somewhere  else  speaks  of  'nice  strict  tempo' 
as  something  peculiarly  pleasant.  After  intro- 
ducing some  ritardandos  in  conducting  the 
Introduction  to  Beethoven's  Second  Symphony, 
he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  '  one  could 
not  always  be  good,'^  and  that  he  had  felt  the 
inclination  too  strongly  to  resist  it.  In  play- 
ing, however,  he  never  himself  interpolated  a 
rUardandOf  or  suffered  it  in  any  one  else.®  It 
especially  enraged  him  when  done  at  the  end  of 
a  song  or  other  piece.  '  Es  steht  nicht  da  ! '  he 
would  say ;  '  if  it  were  intended  it  would  be 
written  in — they  think  it  expression,  but  it  is 
sheer  affectation.*  ^  But  though  in  playing  he 
never  varied  the  tempo  when  once  taken,  he  did 
not  always  take  a  movement  at  the  same  pace, 
but  changed  it  as  his  mood  was  at  the  time. 
We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Bach's  A  minor 
Fugue  (p.  134a)  that  he  could  on  occasion  intro- 
duce an  individual  reading  ;  and  his  treatment 
of  the  arpeggios  in  the  Chromatic  Fantasia 
shows  that,  there  at  least,  he  allowed  himself 
great  latitude.^  Still,  in  intimating  this  it  should 
be  remembered  how  thoroughly  he  knew  these 
great  masters,  and  how  perfect  his  sympathy 
with  them  was.  In  conducting,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  he  was  more  elastic,  though  even 
there  his  variations  would  now  be  condemned  as 
moderate  by  some  conductors.  Before  he  con- 
ducted at  the  Philharmonic  it  had  been  the 
tradition  in  the  coda  of  the  Overture  to  *  E)gmont ' 
to  return  to  9k  piano  after  the  crescendo  ;  but  this 
he  would  not  suffer,  and  maintained  the  fortis- 
simo to  the  end — a  practice  now  always  followed. 
He  very  rarely  played  from  book,  and  his 
prodigious  memory  was  also  often  shown  in  his 
sudden  recollection  of  out-of-the-way  pieces. 
Hiller  has  given  two  instances  of  this.®  His 
power  of  retaining  things  casually  heard  was  also 
shown  in  his  extempore  playing,  where  he  would 
recollect  the  themes  of  compositions  which  he 
heard  then  and  there  for  the  first  time,  and 
would  combine  them  in  the  happiest  manner. 
An  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  by  his  father,*® 
in  which,  after  Malibran  had  sung  five  songs  of 
different  nations,  he  was  dragged  to  the  piano, 
and  improvised  upon  them  all.  He  himself 
describes  another  occasion,  a  'field  day*  at 
Baillot's,  when  he  took  three  themes  from  the 
Bach  sonatas  and  worked  them  up  to  the  delight 
and  astonishment  of  an  audience  worth  delight- 
ing. **  At  the  matinee  of  the  Society  of  British 
Musicians  in  1844,  he  took  his  themes  from  two 
compositions  by  C.  E.  Horsley  and  G.  A.  Mac- 
farren which  he  had  just  heard,  probably  for  the 
first  time — and  other  instances  could  be  given. 

»  Mr.  Kellow  Pye.  «  Hans  Ton  Bttlow. 

7  Mrs.  Mo«chele«  And  Mr.  W.  S.  Rockstro. 
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HiB  extemporising  was,  however,  marked  by 
other  traitB  than  that  of  memory.  *  It  was/ 
says  Mac&rren,  '  as  flaent  and  as  well  planned 
as  a  written  work,'  and  the  themes,  whether 
borrowed  or  invented,  were  not  merely  brought 
together  but  contrapuntally  worked.  Instances 
of  this  have  been  mentioned  at  Birmingham  and 
elsewhere.  His  tact  in  these  things  was  pro- 
digious. At  the  concert  given  by  Jenny  Lind 
and  himself  on  Dec.  5,  1845,  he  played  two 
Songs  without  Words — No.  81,  in  E  flat,  and 
No.  SO  in  A  major,  and  he  modulated  from 
the  key  of  one  to  that  of  the  other  by  means  of 
a  regularly  constructed  intermezzo,  in  which  the 
semiquavers  of  the  first  song  merged  into  the 
arpeggios  of  the  second  with  the  most  consum- 
mate art,  and  with  magical  effect.  ^  But  great  as 
were  his  public  displays,  it  would  seem  that,  as 
with  Mozart,  it  was  in  the  small  circle  of  intimate 
friends  that  his  improvisation  was  most  splendid 
and  happy.  Those  only  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  themselves  (as  rarely  happened) 
alone  with  him  at  one  of  his  Sunday  afternoons 
are  perhaps  aware  of  what  he  could  really  do  in 
this  direction,'  and  he  '  never  improvised  better ' 
or  pleased  himself  more  than  when  Uted  tile 
wiUi  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  A 
singular  fact  is  mentioned  by  Hiller,^  which  is 
confirmed  by  another  friend  of  his :  that  in 
playing  his  own  music  he  did  it  with  a  certain 
reticence,  as  if  not  desiring  that  the  work  would 
derive  any  advantage  from  his  execution.  The 
explanation  is  very  much  in  consonance  with 
his  modesty,  but  whether  correct  or  not,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact. 

His  immense  early  practice  in  counterpoint 
under  Zelter — like  Mozart's  under  his  father — 
had  given  him  so  complete  a  command  over  all 
the  resources  of  counterpoint,  and  such  a  habit 
of  looking  at  themes  contrapuntally,  that  the 
combinations  just  spoken  of  came  more  or  less 
naturally  to  him.  In  some  of  his  youthful 
compositions  he  brings  his  science  into  promi- 
nence, as  in  the  Fugue  in  A  (op.  7,  No.  5)  ;  the 
Finale  of  the  £  flat  string  quartet  (1828)  ;  the 
original  Minuet  and  Trio  of  the  string  quintet 
in  A  (op.  18),  a  double  canon  of  great  ingenuity  ; 
the  Chorus  in  *  St.  Paul,'  *  But  our  God,*  con- 
structed on  the  chorale  '  Wir  glauben  all ' ;  but 
with  his  maturity  he  mostly  drops  such  displays, 
and  'Elijah,'  as  is  well  known,  'contains  no 
fugues.'  In  extemporising,  however,  it  was  at 
his  fingers'  ends  to  the  last. 

He  was  also  fond  of  throwing  off  ingenious 
canons,  of  which  that  in  the  following  column, 
written  on  the  moment  for  Joachim,  on  March 
11,  1844,  is  a  good  example.  A  somewhat 
similar  canon,  written  in  the  album  of  John 
Parry  in  1846,  is  printed  in  the  Musical 
World  for  August  19,  1848.  Another  for 
two  violas — *  Viola  1,  Sir  G.  Smart ;  Viola  2, 

>  B«oolleoiloiu  of  Joachim  and  Roekiiiro. 

*  Dr.  Klengvl  and  Stamdala  Bennett  one«  Had  this  good  fortune, 
and  it  waa  a  thing  ncTcr  to  ha  forgotten.  *  £r.  i>.  18. 


Xttufe/or  one  iKoIin,  or  Ccmonfor  two  vMiiu. 


F.  M.  B.' — ^is  given  in  Sir  Frederick  Bridge's 
Primer  of  Double  Counterpoint  and  Canon,  [Yet 
another  canon,  written  in  the  album  of  Miss 
Eliza  Wesley  (daughter  of  Samuel  Wesley)  will 
be  found  in  the  Musical  Times  of  Feb.  and 
April  1896,  pp.  89  and  238.] 

Of  his  organ-playing  we  have  already  spoken. 
It  should  be  added  that  he  settled  upon  his 
combinations  of  stops  before  starting,  and 
steadily  adhered  to  the  plan  on  which  he  set 
out  ^  ;  if  he  started  in  three  parts  he  continued 
in  three,  and  the  same  with  four  or  five.  He 
took  extraordinary  delight  in  the  organ  ;  some 
describe  him  as  even  more  at  home  there  than 
on  the  pianoforte,  though  this  must  be  taken 
with  caution.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  loved 
the  organ,  and  was  always  greatly  excited  when 
playing  it. 

He  was  fond  of  playing  the  viola,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  took  the  first  viola  part  of  his 
own  Octet  in  public.  The  violin  he  learned 
when  young,  but  neglected  it  in  later  life.  He 
however  played  occasionally,  and  it  was  amusing 
to  see  him  bending  over  the  desk,  and  struggling 
with  his  part  just  as  if  he  were  a  boy.  His 
practical  knowledge  of  the  instrument  is  evident 
from  his  violin  music,  in  which  there  are  few 
difficulties  which  an  ordinarily  good  player  can- 
not surmount.  But  this  is  characteristic  of  the 
care  and  thoughtfnlness  of  the  man.  As  a  rule, 
in  his  scores  he  gives  each  instrument  the 
passages  which  suit  it.  A  few  instances  of  the 
reverse  are  quoted  under  Clarinet  (vol.  i. 
p.  545a),  but  they  are  quite  the  exception.  He 
appears  to  have  felt  somewhat  of  the  same 
natural  dislike  to  brass  instruments  that  Mozart 
did.  At  any  rate  in  his  early  scores  he  uses 
them  with  great  moderation,^  and  somewhere 
makes  the  just  remark  that  the  trombone  is  *  too 
sacred  an  instrument '  to  be  used  freely. 


The  few  of  Mendelssohn's  very  early  works 
which  he  published  himself,  or  which  have  been 
issued  since  his  death,  show  in  certain  points 
the  traces  of  his  predecessors — of  Bacli.  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Weber.  But  this  is  only  saying 
what  can  be  said  of  the  early  works  of  all  com- 
posers, including  Beethoven  himself.  Men- 
delssohn is  not  more  but  less  amenable  to  this 
law  of  nature  than  most  of  his  compeers.  Tlie 
traces  of  Bach  are  the  most  permanent,  and  they 
linger  on  in  the  vocal  works  even  as  late  as  '  St. 

«  JtMteea  World,  Feb.  16. 1838.  p.  102. 

'  Neither  of  hie  three  Concert  Orertnrea.  nor  the  Italian  and 
Scotch  Bfmphonica.  hare  trombones.  As  to '  St.  PatU.'  eee  his  letter 
to  Mr.  J.  C.  Hordey,  R.A..  August  23.  1831,  in  O.^M.f.  IUl 
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Paul.'  Indeed,  Baoh  may  be  tracked  still  later 
in  the  solid  construction  and  architectonic  ar- 
rangement of  the  choruses,  even  of  the  '  Lob- 
gesang/  the  grand  Psalms,  the  'Walpurgisnacht,' 
and  'El^ah,'  works  in  aU  respects  emphatically 
Mendelssohn's  own,  not  less  than  in  the  reli- 
gious feeling,  the  union  of  noble  sentiment 
with  tender  expression,  and  the  utter  absence 
of  commonness  or  vulgarity  which  pervade  aU 
his  music  alike. 

In  the  instrumental  works,  however,  the  year 
1826  broke  the  spell  of  all  external  influence, 
and  the  Octet,  the  Quintet  in  A,  and,  above 
all,  tlie  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  Overture, 
launched  him  upon  the  world  at  seventeen  as 
a  thoroughly  original  composer.  The  Concert- 
overtures,  the  two  great  Symphonies,  the  two 
PF.  Concertos,  and  the  Violin  Concerto,  fully 
maintain  this  originality,  and  in  thought,  style, 
phrase,  and  clearness  of  expression,  no  less  than 
in  their  symmetrical  structure  and  exquisite 
orchestration,  are  eminently  independent  and 
individual  works.  The  advance  between  the 
Symphony  in  C  minor  (1824), — which  we  call 
*  No.  I.,'  though  it  is  really  *  No.  XIII.'~and 
the  Italian  Symphony  (Rome,  1881),  is  im- 
mense. The  former  is  laid  out  quite  on  the 
Mozart  plan,  and  the  working  throughout  re- 
calls the  old  world.  But  the  latter  has  no 
model.  The  melodies  and  the  treatment  are 
Mendelssohn's  alone,  and  while  in  gaiety  and 
freshness  it  is  quite  unrivalled,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  slow  movement  is  as 
great  a  novelty  as  that  of  Beethoven's  piano 
Concerto  in  G.  The  Scotch  Symphony  is  as 
original  as  the  Italian,  and  on  a  much  lai^r 
and  grander  scale.  The  opening  andante,  the 
scherzo,  and  the  finale  are  especially  splendid 
and  individual.  The  Concert-overtures  are  in 
all  essential  respects  as  original  as  if  Beethoven 
had  not  preceded  them  by  writing  *  Coriolan ' 
— as  true  a  representative  of  his  genius  as  the 
'  Hebrides '  is  of  Mendelssohn's.  That  to  the 
'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,*  which  brought 
the  fairies  into  the  orchestra  and  fixed  them 
there,  and  which  will  always  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  the  fresh  feeling  of  youth  ;  the  *  Heb- 
rides '  with  its  intensely  sombre  and  melancholy 
sentiment,  and  the  'Melusina*  with  its  pas- 
sionate pathos,  have  no  predecessors  in  senti- 
ment, treatment,  or  orchestration.  *Ruy 
Bias '  is  as  brilliant  and  as  full  of  fire  as  the 
others  are  of  sentiment,  and  does  not  fall  a 
step  behind  them  for  individuality. 

In  these  works  there  is  little  attempt  at  any 
modification  of  the  established  forms.  Innova- 
tion was  not  Mendelssohn's  habit  of  mind,  and 
he  rarely  attempts  it  The  Scotch  Symphony 
is  directed  to  be  played  through  without  pause, 
and  it  has  an  extra  movement  in  form  of  a  long 
Coda,  which  appears  to  be  a  novelty  in  pieces  of 
this  class.  There  are  unimportant  variations  in 
the  form  of  the  concertos,  chiefly  in  the  direc- 


tion of  compression.  But  with  Mendelssohn,  no 
more  than  with  Schubert,  do  these  things  force 
themselves  on  the  attention.  He  has  so  much 
to  say,  and  says  it  so  well,  the  music  is  so  good 
and  so  agreeable,  that  it  never  occurs  to  the 
hearer  to  inquire  if  he  has  altered  the  external 
proportions  of  his  discourse. 

His  Scherzos  are  still  more  peculiarly  his  own 
offspring,  and  really  have  no  prototypes.  That 
in  a  movement  bearing  the  same  name  as  one 
of  Beethoven's  most  individual  creations,  and 
occupying  the  same  place  in  the  piece,  he  should 
have  been  able  to  strike  out  so  entirely  different 
a  path  as  he  did,  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  his 
originality.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  variety 
of  the  many  scherzos  he  has  left.  They  are 
written  for  orchestra  and  chamber,  concerted 
and  solo  alike,  in  double  and  triple  time  in- 
differently ;  they  have  no  fixed  rhythm,  and 
notwithstanding  a  strong  family  likeness — the 
impress  of  the  gay  and  delicate  mind  of  their 
composer — are  aU  independent  of  each  other. 
In  his  orchestral  works  Mendelssohn's  scoring 
is  remarkable  not  more  for  its  graoe  and  beauti- 
ful effect  than  for  its  clearness  and  practical 
efficiency.  It  gives  the  conductor  no  difficulty. 
What  the  composer  wishes  to  express  comes  out 
naturally,  and,  as  already  remarked,  each  in- 
stmment  has  with  rare  exceptions  the  passages 
best  suited  to  it. 

Mendelssohn's  love  of  'Programme'  is  obvious 
throughout  the  foregoing  works.  The  exquisite 
imitation  of  Goethe's  picture  in  the  Scherzo  of 
the  Octet  (p.  1 1 8a)  is  the  earliest  instance  of  it ; 
the  overture  founded  on  his  'Calm  sea  and 
prosperous  voyage'  isanother ;  and  as  we  advance 
each  overture  and  each  symphony  has  its  title. 
He  once  said,  in  conversation  with  Friedrich 
Schneider  on  the  subject,  that  since  Beethoven 
had  taken  the  step  he  did  in  the  Pastoral 
Symphony,  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  follow.  ^ 
But  the  way  in  which  he  resented  Schumann's 
attempt  ^  to  discover  '  red  coral,  sea  monsters, 
magic  castles,  and  ocean  caves'  in  his  ' Melusina' 
overture  shows  that  his  view  of  Programme  was 
a  broad  one,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  depict 
scenes  or  events,  but  held  fast  by  Beethoven's 
canon,  that  such  music  should  be  '  more  expres- 
sion of  emotion  than  painting ' — mehr  Ausdruck 
der  Empfindung  als  Malerei.  Thus  he  quotes 
the  first  few  bars  of  the  '  Hebrides '  Overture  (see 
p.  124a)  not  as  his  recollection  of  the  sound 
of  the  winds  and  the  waves,  but  *  to  show  how 
extraordinarily  Fingal's  cave  had  affected  him ' 
— wie  aeltsam  mir  auf  den  Hebriden  snt  Afuih^ 
geworden  isb.  True,  in  the  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream '  Overture  we  are  said  to  hear  the  bray  of 
Bottom  in  the  low  G  of  the  ophicleide  ;  and  in 
the  three  North  Wales  pieces  for  pianoforte 
(op.  16)  we  are  told  of  even  more  minute  touches 

»  Sehubrtncr.  p.  3475,  note. 

^  L.to  Fanny,  Jan.  SO,  1836.  The  reference  is  to  an  article  In  the 
N.H.X.  When  aaked  what  he  meant  by  thU  orerture  he  onoerepUed 
*Hm,  une  inteiUlance.' 
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of  imitation  (see  p.  128a) ;  but  tlieee,  if  not 
imagiDary,  are  at  best  hut  jeuxcCeaprit. 

Connected  with  this  tendency  to  Programme 
is  a  curious  point,  namely,  his  belief  in  the 
absolute  and  obvioua  *  meaning'  of  music 
'Notes,'  says  he,  'have  as  definite  a  meaning 
as  words,  perhaps  even  a  more  definite  one,'^ 
and  he  devotee  a  whole  letter  to  reiterating  that 
music  is  not  too  indefinite  to  be  put  into  words, 
but  too  definite  ;  that  words  are  susceptible  of 
a  variety  of  meanings,  while  music  has  only 
one.'  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  so  strange 
a  doctrine,  which,  though  true  to  him,  is 
certainly  not  true  to  the  minority  of  men,  and 
which  obviously  rests  on  the  predse  force  of  the 
word  '  to  mean '  (fuissen) ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  it  e»  paaaaU.^ 

His  great  works  in  chamber  music  are  on  a 
par  wi&  those  for  the  orchestra.  The  octet, 
the  quintets,  and  the  six  quartets  are  thoroughly 
individual  and  interesting,  nothing  far-fetcSied, 
no  striving  after  effiKt,  no  emptine8s,no  padding, 
but  plenty  of  matter  given  in  a  manner  at  once 
Iresh  and  varied.  Every  bar  is  his  own,  and 
every  bar  is  well  said.  The  accusation  which 
is  sometimes  brought  against  them,  that  they 
are  more  fitted  for  the  orchestra  than  the 
chamber,  is  probably  tosomeeztent  well  founded. 
Indeed  Mendelssohn  virtually  anticipates  this 
charge  in  his  preface  to  the  parts  of  the  octet, 
which  he  desires  may  be  played  in  a  symphonic 
style ;  and  in  that  noble  piece,  as  well  as  in 
parts  of  the  quintet  in  B  fiat  and  of  the  quartets 
in  D  and  F  minor,  many  players  have  felt  that 
the  compoeer  has  placed  his  work  in  too  small 
a  frame,  that  the  proper  balance  cannot  always 
be  maintained  between  the  leading  violin  and 
the  other  instruments,  and  that  to  produce  all 
the  effect  of  the  composer's  ideas  they  should 
be  heard  in  an  orchestra  of  strings  rather  than 
in  a  quartet  of  solo  instruments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pianoforte  quartet  in  B  minor  and 
the  two  pianoforte  trios  in  D  minor  and  G  minor 
have  been  criticised,  probably  with  some  justice, 
as  not  sufilciently  concertante,  that  is  as  giving 
too  prominent  a  part  to  the  piano.  Suchcriticism 
may  detract  from  the  pieces  ina  technical  respect, 
but  it  leaves  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the 
music,  the  nobility  of  the  style,  and  the  clearness 
of  the  structure,  untouched. 

His  additions  to  the  technique  of  the  piano- 
forte are  not  important.  Hiller  tells  a  story 
which  shows  that  Mendelssohn  cared  little  for 
the  rich  passages  of  the  modem  school ;  his 
own  were  quite  sufficient  for  him.^  But  this  is 
consistent  with  what  we  have  just  said.  It  was 
the  music  of  which  he  thought,  and  as  long  as 

>  £.  to  Fima  TOD  Psnink  OencM,  July  1831. 

*  JL  to  Btmohaj,  Oct.  15^  IMS,  and  oompu*  that  written  to  FrtM 
▼on  Ptnim,  Ctenoa.  J11I7 1831. 

*  Iba.  Anatln  (.Awmt**  Mag.,  April  1848.  p.  4m)  rolatca  that  be 
eald  to  her  on  one  ocoaelon  *  I  am  solng  to  plMj  aometbing  of  Beet- 
hoTonti.  bat  yon  murt  tell  them  what  It  le  abont.  What  Is  the 
uee  of  nndc.  If  pcofde do  not  know  what  it  means?'  She  might 
aoivly  have  zeplied,  *  Wbat«  then,  ie  the  nee  of  the  imAgiiiationt' 

«  J7.  PXI.  IH IH. 


that  expressed  his  feelings  it  satisfied  him,  and 
he  was  indifferent  to  the  special  form  into  which 
it  was  thrown.  Of  his  pianoforte  works  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  set  of  seventeen  Varia- 
tions S^rieuses ;  but  the  Fantasia  in  F  sharp 
minor  (op.  28),  the  three  great  Gapriccios  (op. 
88),  the  Preludes  and  Fugues,  and  several  of 
the  smaller  pieces,  are  splendid  works  too  well 
known  to  need  further  mention.  The  Sougs 
without  Words  stand  by  themselves,  and  are 
especially  interesting  to  Englishmen  on  account 
of  their  very  great  popularity  in  this  country. 
Mendelssohn's  orchestral  and  chamber  works  are 
greatly  played  and  much  enjoyed  here,  but  it 
is  to  his  oratorios,  songs,  Songs  without  Words, 
and  part-songs,  that  he  owes  his  firm  hold  on 
the  mass  of  the  English  people.  It  was  some 
time  (see  vol.  iL  p.  7276)  before  the  Songs  with- 
out Words  reached  the  public  ;  but  when  once 
they  became  known,  the  taste  for  them  quickly 
spread,  and  probably  no  pieces  ever  were  so  much 
and  so  permanently  beloved  in  the  country.  The 
piece,  like  the  name,  is  virtually  his  own  inven- 
tion. Not  a  few  of  Beethoven's  movements — 
such  as  the  adagio  of  the  Senate  path^tique,  or 
the  minuet  of  op.  10,  No.  8 — might  be  classed 
as  songs  without  words,  and  so  might  Field's 
nocturnes ;  but  the  former  of  these  are  portions 
of  larger  works,  not  easily  separable,  and  the 
latter  were  little  known  ;  and  neither  of  them 
possess  that  grace  and  finish,  that  intimate 
charm,  and  above  all  that  domestic  character, 
which  have  ensured  the  success  of  Mendelssohn's 
Songs  without  Words  in  many  an  English  Jamily . 
They  soon  became  identified  with  his  name  as 
it  grew  more  and  more  familiar  in  England ; 
some  of  them  were  composed  here,  othen  had 
names  or  stories  attached  to  their  origin  ^ :  there 
was  a  piquancy  about  the  very  title — and  all 
helped  their  popularity.  Hisown  feeling  towards 
them  was  by  no  means  so  indulgent  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  for  a  composer  to  be  quite 
impartial  towards  pieces  which  make  him  so 
very  popular,  but  he  distinctly  says,  after  the 
issue  of  Book  8,  'that  he  does  not  mean  to 
write  any  more  at  that  time,  and  that  if  such 
animalcules  are  multiplied  too  much,  no  one 
will  care  for  them, '  etc  •  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  so  stem  a  critic  of  his  own  productions 
should  not  have  felt  the  weakness  of  some  of 
them,  and  the  strong  mannerism  which,  with 
a  few  remarkable  exceptions,  pervades  the  whole 
collection.  We  should  not  forget,  too,  that  he 
is  not  answerable  for  the  last  two  books,  which 
were  published  after  his  death,  without  the  great 
alterations  which  he  habitujedly  made  before 
publication.  One  drawback  to  the  excessive 
popularity  of  the  Songs  without  Words  is,  not 

B  Such  u  the  well-known  one  in  A  (So.  90).  which,  though  in  Oer- 
maiiy  known  •«  FrUblingalied.  waa  in  England  for  a  lutig  time  ealled 
'  Oajiiberwell  Oreen,'  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  eompoeed 
during  hit  vlelt  to  the  Beneekee,  who  raeided  at  Denmark  Hill, 
near  OunberweU  Oreen.  The  Duet  (No.  18)  xepreeonte  a  conTena- 
tion  between  the  compoeer  and  bla  flanote^ 

«  £.  to  Sinuook,  Uarch  4.  183B. 
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that  they  exist — for  we  might  as  well  quarrel 
with  Goethe  for  the  *  Wandrers  Nachtlied '  or 
the  '  Haidenroslein ' — nor  yet  the  number  of 
imitations  they  produced,  but  that  in  the  minds 
of  thousands  these  graceful  trifles,  many  of  which 
were  thrown  off  at  a  single  sitting,  are  indis- 
criminately accepted  as  the  most  characteristic 
representatives  of  the  genius  of  the  composer 
of  the  violin  concerto  and  the  'Hebrides*  over- 
ture. 

His  songs  may  be  said  to  have  introduced 
the  German  Lied  to  England,  and  to  have  led 
the  way  for  the  deeper  strains  of  Schumann, 
Schubert,  and  Brahms,  in  English  houses  and 
concert-rooms.  No  doubt  the  songs  of  those 
composers  do  touch  lower  depths  of  the  heart 
than  Mendelssohn's  do  ;  but  the  clearness  and 
directness  of  his  music,  the  spontaneity  of  his 
melody,  and  a  certain  pure  charm  pervading 
the  whole,  have  given  a  place  with  the  great 
public  to  some  of  his  songs,  such  as  '  Anf  Flugeln 
des  Gesanges,'  which  they  will  probably  retain 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Others,  such  as  the 
Nachtlied,  the  Volkslied  ('Es  ist  bestimmt*), 
and  the  Schilflied,  are  deeply  pathetic  ;  others, 
as  the  'Lieblingsplatzchen,'  are  at  the  same  time 
extremely  original ;  others,  as  'O  Jugend,'  the 
'  Jagdlied,'  and  *An  die  Entfemte,'  the  soul  of 
gaiety.  He  was  very  fastidious  in  his  choice  of 
words,  and  often  marks  his  sense  of  the  climax 
by  varying  the  last  stanza  in  accompaniment  or 
otherwise,  a  practice  which  he  was  perhaps  the 
first  to  adopt.  One  of  his  last  commissions  to  his 
friend  Professor  Graves,  before  leaving  Interlaken 
in  1847,  was  to  select  words  from  the  English 
poets  for  him  to  set  to  music 

His  part-songs  gave  the  majority  of  English 
amateurs  a  sudden  and  delightful  introduction 
to  a  class  of  music  which  had  long  existed  fer 
Germans,  but  which  till  about  1840  was  little 
known  here.  Many  can  still  recollect  the 
utterly  new  and  strange  feeling  which  was  then 
awakened  in  their  minds  by  the  new  spirit,  the 
delicacy,  the  pure  style,  the  delicious  harmonies, 
of  these  enchanting  little  compositions  1 

Ever  since  Handel's  time,  oratorios  have  been 
the  favourite  public  music  here.  Mendelssohn's 
works  of  this  class,  *St.  Paul,*  'Ely ah,*  the 
'  Lobgesang,*  soon  became  well  known.  They 
did  not  come  as  strangers,  but  as  the  younger 
brothers  of  the '  Messiah  *  and  'Judas  Maocabaeus,  * 
and  we  liked  them  at  once.  Nor  only  liked 
them ;  we  were  proud  of  them ,  as  having  been  pro- 
duced or  very  early  performed  in  England ;  they 
appealed  to  our  national  love  for  the  Bible,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  them  is  largely  owing 
the  position  next  to  Handel  which  Mendelssohn 
occupies  in  England.  '  Elyah  *  at  once  took  its 
place,  and  it  is  now  on  a  level  with  the  'Messiah ' 
in  public  favour.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  quali- 
ties of  the  music  of  his  large  vocal  works,  the 
melody,  clearness,  spirit,  and  symmetry  which 
they  exhibit,  in  common  with  his  instrumental 


compositions  ;  there  is  one  thing  which  remark- 
ably distinguishes  them,  and  in  which  they  are 
far  in  advance  of  their  predecessors — a  simple 
and  direct  attempt  to  set  the  subject  forth  as  it 
was,  to  think  first  of  the  story  and  next  of  the 
music  which  depicted  it.  It  is  the  same  thing 
that  we  formerly  attempted  to  bring  out  in 
Beethoven's  case,  'the  thoughts  and  emotions 
are  the  first  things,  and  the  forms  of  expression 
second  and  subordinate  *  (vol.  i.  p.  2686).  We 
may  call  this  'dramatic,'  inasmuch  as  the 
books  of  oratorios  are  more  or  less  dramas  ;  and 
Mendelssohn's  letters  to  Schubring  in  reference 
to  'Elijah,*  his  demand  for  more  'questions 
and  answers,  replies  and  rejoinders,  sudden 
interruptions,'  etc.,  show  how  thin  was  the  line 
which  in  his  opinion  divided  the  platform  from 
the  stage,  and  how  keenly  he  wished  the  person- 
ages of  his  oratorios  to  be  alive  and  acting, '  not 
mere  musical  images,  but  inhabitants  of  a 
definite  active  world.  *^  But  yet  it  was  not  so 
much  dramatic  in  any  conscious  sense  as  a  desire 
to  set  things  forth  as  they  were.  Hauptmann  * 
has  stated  this  well  with  regard  to  the  three 
noble  Psalms,  'Judge  me,  O  God,'  'Why  rage 
fiercely  the  heathen  ?  *  and  '  My  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  f '  He  says  that  it  is  not 
so  much  any  musical  or  technical  ability  that 
places  them  so  far  above  other  similar  com- 
positionsof  ourtime,  as  the  fact  that  Mendelssohn 
has  'just  put  the  Psalm  itself  before  him  ;  not 
Bach,  or  Handel,  or  Palestrina,  or  any  other  style 
or  composer,  but  the  words  of  the  Psalmist ;  and 
the  result  is  not  anything  that  can  be  classed  as 
new  or  old,  but  the  Psalm  itself  in  thoroughly 
fine  musical  effect ;  the  music  not  pretending  to 
be  scientific,  or  anything  on  its  own  account, 
but  just  throwing  life  and  feeling  into  the  dry 
words.'  Any  one  who  knows  these  psalms  wiU 
recognise  the  truth  of  this  description.  It  is 
almost  more  true  in  reference  to  the  1 1 4th  Psalm, 
'  When  Israel  out  of  Egypt  came. '  The  Jewish 
blood  of  Mendelssohn  must  surely  for  once  have 
beat  fiercely  over  this  picture  of  the  great  triumph 
of  his  forefathers,  and  it  is  only  the  plain  truth 
to  say  that  in  directness  and  force  his  music  is 
a  perfect  match  for  the  splendid  words  of  the 
uxjcnown  Psalmist.  It  is  true  of  his  oratorios 
also,  but  they  have  other  great  qualities  as  welL 
'  St.  Paul '  with  all  its  great  beauties  is  an  early 
work,  the  book  of  which,  or  rather  perhaps  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  does  not  whoUy  lend  itself 
to  forcible  treatment,  and  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  it  can  fully  vie  with  either  the  *  Lobge- 
sang, '  or  '  Athalie, '  or  still  more  '  Ely  ah. '  These 
splendid  compositions  have  that  air  of  distinction 
which  stamps  a  great  work  in  every  art,  and 
which  a  great  master  alone  can  confer.  As 
instances  of  this,  take  the  scene  of  the  Watch- 
man and  the  concluding^chorus  in  the  'Lobgesang' 
— '  Ye  nations  * ;  or  in  '  Ely  ah '  the  two  double 

.    1  £.  to  Sohnbrinf  .  Nor.  S.  Dm.  «.  1838. 

*  Savptnuan  *•  letUr  to  HaoNr.  Jan.  18, 1880. 
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Quartets  ;  the  arioso,  '  Woe  onto  them/  which 
might  be  the  wail  of  a  pitying  archangel ;  the 
choruses,  '  Thanks  be  to  God,'  *  Be  not  afraid/ 
*  He  watching  over  Israel/  '  Behold  !  Qod  the 
Lord  passed  by ' ;  the  great  piece  of  declamation 
for  soprano  which  opens  the  second  part ;  the 
unaccompanied  trio  <  Lift  thine  eyes/  the  tenor 
air  'Then  shall  the  righteous/  These  are  not 
only  fine  as  music,  but  are  animated  by  that 
lofty  and  truly  dramatic  character  which  makes 
one  forget  the  vehicle,  and  live  only  in  the 
noble  sentiment  of  the  scene  as  it  passes. 

'  Lauda  Sion/  though  owing  to  circumstances 
less  known,  has  the  same  great  qualities,  and  is 
a  worthy  setting  of  the  truly  inspired  hymn  in 
which  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  enabled  to  rise 
so  high  above  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  his 
day.  This  piece  of  Roman  Catholic  music — 
Mendelssohn's  only  important  one — shows  what 
he  might  have  done  had  he  written  a  Mass,  as 
he  once  threatened  to  do.^  It  would  have  been 
written  *with  a  constant  recollection  of  its  sacred 
purpose ' ;  and  remembering  how  solemn  a  thing 
religion  was  to  him,  and  how  much  he  was 
affected  by  fine  words,  we  may  well  regret  that 
h^  did  not  accomplish  the  suggestion. 

'Antigone'  and  'CEdipus,'  owing  to  the  re- 
moteness of  the  dramas,  both  in  subject  and 
treatment,  necessarily  address  themselves  to  a 
limited  audience,  though  to  that  audience  they 
will  always  be  profoundly  interesting,  not  only 
for  the  lofty  character  of  the  music,  but  for  the 
able  and  thoroughly  natural  manner  in  which 
Mendelssohn  carried  out  a  task  full  of  difficulties 
and  of  temptations  to  absurdity,  by  simply 
'creating  music  for  the  choruses  in  the  good 
and  scientific  style  of  the  present  day,  to  ex- 
press and  animate  their  meaning. '> 

The  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  music  is  a 
perfect  illustration  of  Shakespeare's  romantic 
play,  and  will  be  loved  as  long  as  beauty,  senti- 
ment, humour,  and  exquisite  workmanship  are 
honoured  in  the  world. 

How  far  Mendelssohn  would  have  succeeded 
with  an  opera,  had  he  met  with  a  libretto 
entirely  to  his  mind — which  that  of  '  Loreley ' 
was  not — it  is  difficult  to  say.  Fastidious  he 
certainly  was,  though  hardly  more,  so  than 
Beethoven  (see  vol.  i  p.  2545),  and  probably 
for  much  the  same  reasons.  Times  had  changed 
since  the  lively  intrigues  and  thinly  veiled 
immoralities  of  Da  Ponte  were  sufficient  to 
animate  the  pen  of  the  divine  Mozart ;  and  the 
secret  of  the  fastidiousness  of  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn  was  that  they  wanted  librettists  of 
their  own  lofty  level  in  genius  and  morality,  a 
want  in  which  they  were  many  generations  too 
early.  Opera  will  not  take  its  proper  place  in 
the  world  till  subjects  shall  be  found  of  modem 
times,  with  which  every  one  can  sympathise, 
treated  by  the  poet,  before  they  come  into  the 

1  L.  to  PMtor  Bauer.  Jan.  IS,  18S8. 
<  L.  to  Mttller.  Maroh  IS.  1840. 


hands  of  the  composer,  in  a  thoroughly  pure, 
lofty,  and  inspiriting  manner. 

'  Camaoho '  is  too  juvenile  a  composition,  on 
too  poor  a  libretto,  to  enable  any  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  it  as  to  Mendelssohn's  competence 
for  the  stage.  But,  judging  from  the  dramatic 
power  present  in  his  other  works,  from  the 
stage -instinct  displayed  in  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream '  music,  and  still  more  from  the 
very  successful  treatment  of  the  finale  to  the 
first  act  of  'Loreley' — the  only  part  of  the 
book  which  he  is  said  really  to  have  cared  for — 
we  may  anticipate  that  his  opera,  when  he  had 
found  the  book  he  liked,  would  have  been  a  very 
fine  work.  At  any  rate  we  may  be  certain  that 
of  all  its  critics  he  would  have  been  the  most 
severe,  and  that  he  would  not  have  suffered  it 
to  be  put  on  the  stage  till  he  was  quite  satisfied 
with  his  treatment. 


We  must  now  close  this  long  and  yet  imper- 
fect attempt  to  set  Mendelssohn  forth  as  he  was. 
Few  instances  can  be  found  in  history  of  a  man 
so  amply  gifted  with  every  good  quality  pf  mind 
and  heart;  so  carefully  brought  up  amongst 
good  influences ;  endowed  with  every  circum- 
stance that  would  make  him  happy ;  and  so 
thoroughly  fulfilling  his  mission.  Never  per- 
haps could  any  man  be  found  in  whose  life  there 
were  so  few  things  to  conceal  and  to  regret. 

Is  there  any  drawback  to  this  %  or,  in  other 
words,  does  his  music  suffer  at  all  from  what 
he  calls  his  '  habitual  cheerfulness '  ?  It  seems 
as  if  there  was  a  drawback,  and  that  arising 
more  or  less  directly  from  those  very  points 
which  we  have  named  as  his  best  characteristics 
— his  happy  healthy  heart,  his  single  mind,  his 
unfailing  good  spirits,  his  simple  trust  in  God, 
his  unaffected  directness  of  purpose.  It  is  not 
that  he  had  not  genius.  The  great  works  enu- 
merated prove  that  he  had  it  in  large  measure. 
No  man  could  have  called  up  the  new  emotions 
of  the  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  overture, 
the  wonderful  pictures  of  the  Hebrides,  or  the 
pathetic  distress  of  the  lovely  Melusina,  without 
genius  of  the  highest  order.  But  his  genius 
had  not  been  subjected  to  those  fiery  trials 
which  seem  neoessary  to  ensure  its  abiding  pos- 
session of  the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  '  My 
music,'  says  Schubert,  'is  the  product  of  my 
genius  and  my  misery  ;  and  that  which  I  have 
written  in  my  greatest  distress  is  that  which 
the  world  seems  to  like  best. '  Now  Mendelssohn 
was  never  more  than  temporarily  unhappy.  He 
did  not  know  distress  as  he  knew  happiness. 
Perhaps  there  was  even  something  in  the  con- 
stitution of  his  mind  which  forbade  his  harbour- 
ing it,  or  being  permanently  affected  by  it. 
He  was  so  practical,  that  as  a  m^Ar  of  duty 
he  would  have  thrown  it  off.  Ii^bis  as  in 
most  other  things  he  was  always  unddk  control. 
At  any  rate  he  was  never  tried  by  poverty, 
or  disappointment,  or  ill -health,  or  a  morbid 
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temper,  or  neglect,  or  the  perfidy  of  friends,  orany 
of  the  other  great  ills  which  crowded  so  thickly 
around  BeethoTen,  Schubert^  or  Schumann.  Who 
can  wish  that  he  had  been  f  that  that  bright, 
pure,  aspiring  spirit  should  have  been  dulled  by 
distress  or  torn  with  agony?  It  might  haye 
lent  a  deeper  undertone  to  lus  songs,  or  have 
enabled  his  adagios  to  draw  tears  where  now 
they  only  give  a  saddened  pleasure.  But  let  us 
take  the  man  as  we  have  him.     Surely  there  is 


enough  of  conflict  and  violence  in  life  and  in  art 
When  we  want  to  be  made  imhappy  we  can  turn 
to  others.  It  is  well  in  these  agitated  modem 
days  to  be  able  to  point  to  one  perfectly  balanced 
nature,  in  whose  life,  whose  letters,  and  whoso 
music  alike,  all  is  at  once  manly  and  refined, 
clever  and  pure,  brilliant  and  solid.  For  the 
exgoyment  of  such  shining  heights  of  goodness 
we  may  well  forego  for  once  the  depths  of 
misery  and  sorrow. 


The  following  opening  of  the  first  movement  of  a  symphony  was  foimd  among  the  loose  papers 
of  MendolBBohn  which  belonged  to  his  elder  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  0.  Victor  Benecke,  and  is  here 
2>rinted  by  her  kind  permission.  The  MS.  is  in  full  score,  and  has  been  compressed  for  this 
occasion  by  Mr,  Franklin  Taylor,  so  as  accurately  to  represent  the  scoring  of  the  original.  No 
clue  to  its  date  has  yet  been  discovered. 
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List  of  Mendelssohn's  Published  Works  taken  from  the  Thematic  Catalogue  published  hj 
Messrs.  Breitkopf  k  Hiirtel  in  1882,  with  additions  and  corrections  from  other  sources.  The 
dates  of  composition  are  also  given,  when  discoverable,  together  with  the  names  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  works  were  dedicated,  [and  the  original  English  and  German  publishers,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  traced.] 


I>at9  €^f  OompoMiOH. 


EHgMtk  PttUUktr. 


Qokitat  In  C  minor.  No.  1,  pC 
andatrlngi. 


Da  In  F  minor.  No.  JL 
Da  In  B  minor,  Ka  S. 


SonJkU,  In  F  minor,  pf.  and  tb. 


AfwiOTt  Sflcnoron.  B6pVk  90. 

fsna-Mmisd.  BvUb.  Oct. 

18.1822. 
Not.  19  and  SO :  Dm.  I.  ISSS. 
Oet.7.  ISM;  JMi.S.iaa»- 

at  ml.  Jan.  iB.  18B. 


Anton.  Count  Badii- 
vill. 


ProC.Zelt«r. 
Ooctba 


BdiiardIUti(orRi«U|. 


BohlMingar.  Berlin. 


Do. 
Latw,  Berlin. 
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Qp. 

no*. 

J>t4Ueat0dto 

O^rmoH  PubUak0r. 

• 

Oftprioelo.  In  F  ibarp  minor.  pL 

Berlin.  July  83. 1886. 

.... 

Clement!. 

6 

Sonate.  in  K.  pL 

Berlin.  March  22. 1896. 

Ewer  k  Co. 

Laue.  Berlin. 

7 

B«r«n  ehMmetarirtie  piecM.  pL 

LudwigB^^. 

WesselftCo. 

Do. 

8 

12  Song!  (No.  IS  da«t;.    /f.B.— 
Not.  S.  8.  and  13  an  by  Fknny 
MtndAlHohn-Bartboldy. 

IS  Sonn  (Part  L.  Tht  Youth : 
PartTl-.TheMalden).  iV.A- 

Ewer. 

Schlatluger. 

9 

No.    8.    BerUn,    April    8. 

Do. 

Do. 

18»(D. 

Noa.  7. 10.  and  ISanby  FMiny 

10 

•The   Wcddlnc  of  Camaeho.' 

At  the  *nd,  Berlin.  August 

.... 

Wessel  (overtun). 

Laue. 

oomie  open  In  S  tusU. 

10.1829. 

U  1  Symphony  in  C  minor.  No.  1. 
•Slnfoal*  ziU  in  C.'  orch. 

March  8.  9.  81. 1821 

The       Philharmonic 

Cnmer  (pf.  arrt. 

Schleslnger. 

Society.  London. 

4  hands). 

W 

Qoartct  in  B  flat.  Mo.  1.  strlngi. 

London.  Sept.  14.  1929. 

Hofmeister. 

13 

Da  in  A.  No.  S. 

Berlin.  Oct.  26. 1827. 

.... 

Bnitkopf  *  HKrtel. 

14 

Rondo  oapricdo  in  B.  pL 
FkntaalefuE.pf.    Onthelrlah 

Cnmer. 

Mecbettl.  Vienna. 

U 

Do. 

Da 

air.  'The  Laat  Som  of  8nra- 

16 

8  l^tadaa  (or  Caprlon)  in  A 

Mo.    1.    Coed-du.    North 

Miss  (Anne)  Taylor  (of 

Da 

Da 

Wales.    Sept    4.    1829. 
•Boeen  und   Nelken  in 
Menge':  No.  9.  Norwood. 
Sumy,    Nov.    13.   1829: 

Coed-du). 
Miss  Honorla  Taylor. 

Mo.  8.  Cued-du.  SepU  5. 
1829. 
BerUn.  Jan.  80, 1888. 

Miss  Susan  Ikylor. 

17 

Paul  M.-B.  (brother  of 

Do. 

Do. 

pt  and  riolonoello. 

F*Ux). 

18 

Qalnt«t  in  A.  atringa. 

Sept.  28.  1831. 

Slmrock. 

19 

6  Songs,  voice  and  pf. 

Ewer. 

Breitkopf  &  HKrteL 

19 

6  Songt  without  words.  BooIk  I.. 
Original  Bngltsh  UUe :  •  Malo- 

Mo.  6.  'Auf'iiner  Oondel.' 
Venice.  Oct.  16. 1880. 

Novella 

Slmrock. 

n 

Octet  in  B  flat,  strings. 

E.  Bits  (or  Riets). 

Bnitkopf  A  HKrUl. 

BerUn.  Aug^' 6. 1886. 

Crown  Prince  of  Prus- 

CMi'er 

C^priodo  brillante  In  B  minor. 

it.  and  orch. 
8  Ptoees  of  Church  musle.  solo. 

sia. 

S2 

Mori  *  Lavenu. 

Da 

S3 

Ewer  A  Ca 

Slmrock. 

chorus,  and  organ  :— 

Na  1.  Ana  tlefer  Noih  ('  In 

Vo.  S.  Are  Maria  (8  roioas). 

Na  8.  Mitten  wlr  (8  voiosel. 

24 

Orertun  in  C.  Wind  band.  •  fOr 

Cnmer  (pf.  arrt). 
(4  hands,  and  called 

Do. 

as 

Concerto  in  O  minor,  pL  and 
orch..  Mo.  1. 

FriiulelnD.vonSohau- 
roth- 

•Military  duet'). 
Mori  *  Lavenu. 

Breitkopf  *HKrtel. 

96 

•The   Hebrides.'  or   'Flngal's 
Cave,'  Concert  overtnn  in  B 

First  form.  Borne,  Dec  16. 

Crown  Prince  of  Prus- 

Da 

Da 

1830:  revised  form.  Lon- 

sia. 

(pf.  4  hands). 

minor.  Mo.  2.  orch. 

don.  June  90. 1882. 

S7 

voyage.'  Concert  overture,  in 
D,  Mo.  8.  orch. 
riantaaie  In   F  sharp  minor. 

Da 

(pf.  4  hands). 

Da 

98 

Beriln.  Jan.  29. 1888. 

Ignax  Moscheles. 

Da 

Bimrock. 

'8onateBcoeaatse.'pt 

S9 

Bondo  (or  Capriccio)  briUante 
in  B  flat.  pf.  and  oreh. 

6  Songs   without  words,   pf.. 
Book    IL.     English    Uties: 
•Six    Melodies'     and    'Six 

DBaaeldorf .  Jan.  29. 1884 

Do. 

Da 

Bnitkopf  *  HKrteL 

80 

Mo.  4,  Jan.  sa  1888  (T) 

FriKoleln    Ellsa    von 

Do. 

Slmrock. 

No.  5,  Deo.  12. 1888w 

Woringen. 

Bonianosa.' 

n 

Psalm   lis.  solo,  chorus  and 
orch..  '  Mot  unto  us.  0  Lord.' 

Nov.  16. 1880. 

Novella 

Da 

82 

*To  the  story  of  the  lovely 
Melnslna.'  Concert  ovartun 
in  P.  No.  4.  orch. 

flat  minor,  pt 
6  Songs,  voice  and  pf. 

DOaseldort  Nov.  14. 1888. 

Crown  Prince  of  Prus- 

Cramer. 

Breitkopf  *  HKrteL 

sia. 

(pf.  eolo). 

s 

N«                                   >.3. 

Cart  Klingemann. 

Mori  *  Lavenu. 

Da 

84 

N<                                   'll. 

Frilulein  Julie  Jean- 

Ewer. 

Do. 

934. 

reoaud. 

85 

6  Pnlndes  and  Fugues.  pL 

N<                                   >eo. 

(                                   rue. 

]                                 82: 

;                               nt, 

-eL. 

jse. 

1                                     >ec. 
J                                     »ip- 
J                                   tue. 

Fart"i.."Lii^.  April  8. 
1838;  ,P»rtjT.,  Lelptig. 

Mori  *  Lavenu. 

Do. 

86 

•St.Faul.'ontorio. 

Novella 

Slmrock. 

17 

8  Pnlndes  and  Fugues,  organ. 

M-                                     pril 
rel.. 
837. 
.   1. 
ree. 

Thomas        Attwood. 
•mitVerehrungund 
Dankbarkcit.' 

Do. 

Breitkopf  &  HKrteL 

88 

6  Songs  without  words,  pf.. 

N(                                     B7; 

FrKulein    Rosa    von 

Do. 

Slmrock. 

Book  III. 

ort. 

Woringen. 

» 

8  Motets,  femala  voices  and 
organ  (or  pf.).  *  FQr  die  Stira- 

Trinlt4  da'  Monti.' 

Ai                                     !ur. 

1                                     ded 

.  i» 

i                                        ,14. 

1837.' 

Do. 

Da 

40 

CoDOPrto  In  D  minarw  pf.  and 
onh..  Mo.  1 

Do. 

Bnitkopf  A  Hlrt^. 
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Op. 

TUU. 

DedUeatedto 

EftfflUh  PuUUlftr. 

41 

6   Put -longs.  8.A.T.B..   'for 
•inglng  In  the  open  air.'  lit 
■et.     The    earlieit    appear- 

No.  4,  DUsseldorf ,  Jan.  22. 

Novella 

Brritkopf  *  HKrteL 

part  lougs  in  England  was 
In  No.  08  of  Ewer  *  Co.'i 

Orpheoi    ooUeoUoo,    which 

began  in  1838. 

42 

Plalm   48.   loli,   ohomi.   and 
orch..  'As  the  hart  panta' 

Da 

Da 

43 

Bervnade  and  Allegro  glojoeo 

In  B  minor,  pf.  and  orch. 
S  Qoartete  in  D.  B  minor.  E 

April  11. 1838. 

Da 

Bimrook. 

44 

Na   8.   Berlin.   July    94. 

TlMFtinoe  of  Sweden. 

Breitkopf  *  HXrteL 

flat,  itringi.  Nos.  S,  4,  and  6. 

1838;   No.   4.   June   18. 
1837;    No.    0,    Feb.    8. 

45 

Sonata    In    B    flat,    pf.    and 
vlolonceUo. 

Leipaig,  Oct.  13. 1838. 

NoveUa 

F.  Kistner.  Leipstg. 

46 

FMlm  90.  tenor  lolo.  ehorui. 

Final  chorus  (In  E  flat), 
Leipslg.  April  11. 18S9L 

Da 

Da 

and  orch.,  '0  oome  let  ni 
worrfiip.' 
8  Bongs,  Toioe  and  pf  . 

47 

No.  8,  Leipdg.  April  17. 

Frau           Constause 

Breitkopf  *HKrteL 

1838;   No.  4,   April   18. 
1838;    No.    6.    Luodon. 

Boblelnlti. 

](,.i»> 

48 

8  Fart-eongs,  8.A.T.B.,  Snd  set. 

No.  ]                               ►.  8, 

L«                                 BO; 

Nc                               »]; 

Ne                               No. 

8.                                 10. 
AtUt                               e8. 

Dr.  MarUn  and  Dr. 
Bpiess. 

Da 

49 

THo  in  D  minor,  pf..  vloUn 

Ewer*Ca 

Bi«itkopf*HlrteL 

and  TiolonceUo. 

189                               ort, 
Ju                               slp- 

nS                               led.' 

Die  Uedertafel,  Lslp- 

Da 

Kistner. 

wl                                      Uli- 

lis. 

184O:No.0,  Dea7.1830; 
No.  i,  Jan.  8. 1840. 

61 

Pialm  114,  8-part  chonis  and 
orch.,  'When  Iiraal  out  of 
BgTPtoame.' 

J.  W.  Bchirmer  (the 
painter). 

Noveik). 

BraitkopfftHBrtaL 

fl2 

Lobgeeang  (Hymn  of  Pralee). 

No.  0.  April  30.  1841;  No. 

Fx«deric      Augustus. 

Da 

Da 

J53 

8  Bongs  i^thout  words,  pf.. 

BooklV. 
17  TarUUons  eirienMe  in  D 

Duke  of  Saxony. 
Miss  Sophy  Horsley. 

Ewer. 

Bimrook. 

M 

Da 

Mecbettl.  Vieuiia. 

minor,  pf. 

AS 

Antigone  of  Bophocles;  mnilc 
to,  male  voloee  and  oroh. 

Bertin.  Oct  10. 1841. 

F^«d«rickWUllamlV.. 
King  of  Prussia. 

Do. 

Kistner. 

£6 

Bootch/No.  8,  owh. 
8Bongs,Toioeaiidpf. 

Berlin.  Jan.  90, 1813. 

Queen  Victoria. 

Da 

Breitkopf  AHKrteL 

57 

No.  2.  April  90.  1888  (</. 
on.  88,  No.  8):    No.   6. 
•Rendea-vous.'    Berlin. 

FtauUviaFrcfe. 

Da 

Da 

Oct.    17.    1843;    No.    8. 

'Frische    Fshrt,'   April 
28.1841. 

£8 

Bonata  in  D.  pf.  and  violon- 

Oount  Mathlas  Wiel- 

Da 

Kistner. 

JW 

oello.  No.  2. 
8  Fari^ongs,  B.A.T.B.,  3rd  set. 

No.  1.  Ldprig.   Nov.  98. 
1887;    No.    2.   Jan.    17. 

Maroh  4.^1843:    No.  4. 

Fra!?%^ette  Ben- 
ecke. 

Da 

Breitkopf  *Bibrt«L 

Lcipriff.  June  10.  1843; 

No.    0,   March   4.    1843; 

No.8.'yomber.'March 
0,1843. 
1st  version.  Milan.  July  10. 
1831.  and  Faris,  Feb.  IS, 

M 

Flnt  Walpnivls  night.  Mnsie 
to  Goethe's  'Ballad,  ehoms 

Da 

Kistaer. 

andorvh.' 

1832. 

€1 

•A  Midsummer  Nights  Drwun.' 
Music  to.  solo,  chorus,  and 
orch.  (exclusive  of  oTerture, 
for  which  see  op.  911. 

8  Bongs  without  words,  pi. 

Helnrich         Conzad 
Sdilelnita. 

Da 

Breitkopf  *  HJirteL 

£2 

No.  1,  Jan.  6  and  12,1844; 

Frau     Clam     Schu- 

Do. 

Simrock. 

BookY. 

No.  2.  July  29. 1843;  No. 
6.  Denmark  Hill.  June  1. 

mann. 

1842. 

£3 

6  Duets,  voices  and  pf. 

No.    1.    Frsnkfort,    Dec 
1838:  No.  4  originally  for 
pt  duet;  No.  6.  BerUn. 
OcL17,1849;  No.  6,  Jan. 
83.1844. 

Bept.  16. 1844. 

Kistner. 

«4 

Concerto  in  E,  vn.  and  oroh. 

Ewer. 

Brdtko^  HiirteL 

£5  ,  6  Booatas.  organ.    [Fbr  the  hle- 

Bon.  1 :  No.  1.  Frankfort. 

Coventry  ib  Hollier. 

tory  of  these  organ  sonatas. 

Dec.  98. 1844;  No.  2,  Dec 

see  Muncat  Timet.  1901.  p. 

19. 1844;  No.  4,  Aug.  18. 

794,  and  1908,  p.  96.] 

1844. 
Bon.  9:  No.  1.  Frankfort. 
Dec    21,    1844;    No.    3 
(Fugue),   July   14.   1839. 

# 

and  Dec  19. 1844. 

Bon.  3t  No.  1,  August  9. 
1844;  No.  2,  August  17. 
1844. 

Bon.  4 :  Nos.  1  and  2.  Frank- 
fort, Jan.  2.  1840. 

Bon.0:  Nos.  2 and 3,  Bept. 
9  1844. 

Bon.  6:  Na  1.  Frankfort, 
Jan.    26.    1840;     Na    4 

(Fugue).  Frankfort,  Jan. 

97,1846. 
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TUU, 

JfmUtmitdto 

German  PuiUa^. 

Trio  In  0  minor,  pC.  m..  Md 
TiolonoeUo. 

LonlaSpohr. 

Bwar. 

Br«ltkopf  k  HKrtal. 

Nal.JnneS9.184S:  NaS. 

FrluUin    Sophia 

I>o. 

SimixKk. 

Ftanklort.  May  t.  1840; 

Bomb. 

No.fi.  Jan.  5  and  IS,  1844. 

•An  <U«  KOnsUer'  ("To  th* 

Do. 

Do. 

ions  of  art).  SchlUer'apoun. 
FflctcMang.    M»ltToioMMMi 

flnt  German -nemiah  Tooal 

•    f«>ttTalatColoaie.JiUMl84S. 
t  BngUah  CbnrSTplaoet,  wlo 

No.  1.  Badn-Badan.  Jona 

Do. 

BraitkopCAKLrtal. 

Tolow  and  chomaHD  Nnne 

IS.  1847;  No.  S,  Lalpala. 
April    5,    1817;    NdTs. 

dimitti*:   (2)  JubUata;   (S) 

Ma^niflcat. 

Aulen-Badan.  Jona  18. 

•Elijah.' oratorio. 

At                                 LOg. 

Do. 

Slmrock. 

6  Songa.  roloe  and  pL 

N<                                     SS. 
ort. 

s. 

M7; 
.  8. 

SS 

N<                                   No. 

Do. 

Breitkopf  A  HlrteL 

6  Kindantfleke.  pC.     Known 

No.1.  LOU  BMiaeka; 

Do. 

Da 

in   England  aa   'Chriatmas 
pleow,'^  and    compoaad    at 
DnmMrk  HIU.  London. 

No.  S.  Bdward  Ban- 

eeke. 

lAoda  Slon,  cantata,  ehonu 
and  orch.  For  St.  Martin's 
ehnrch,  Litga. 

•Athalia.'  Moalc  to  Badna's, 
■oil,  ohorua,  and  orch. 


-i  Part-aonga,  male  roioea. 

4  Part-aonga.  male  Toioea. 

3  dueta,  Toicea  and  pf.    Na  3 
is  from  '  Boy  Bias. 


3  Ftelma— the  Sod.  49rd.  and 
SSnd.  sulo  and  choms.  For 
the  Domchor,  Berlin. 

6  Anthems.  8-part  choms.  For 
the  Domchor,  Berlin. 


Quartet  in  F  minor,  strings. 

Andante  in  B.  Bchersn  in  A 
minor.  Capriocio  in  R  minor, 
Fugne  in  E  flat,  strings. 

Variations  in  E  flat.  pf. 

Variations  in  B  flat,  pf. 

Variations  arranged  for  4 
hands. 

8  Songs  for  a  low  Toloe  and  pf . 


e    Songs  without  words,  pf., 
BookVIL 


6  Songs,  voice  and  pf. 


Quintet  in  B  flat,  strings. 

6  FWrt-songs,  8.A.T.B.  (4th  set). 


Heimkehr    ana    d( 
('Son  and  Stranger').  Sing- 
spiel  in  1  Act. 

The  '  Italian  Sjrmphony,'  Sym- 
phony in  A,  orcn. 

Psalm  96.  'Sing  to  the  Lord.' 
8-part  chorus  and  orch.  For 
the  Festival  Service  in  Ber- 
lin Cathedral  on  New  Year's 
Day.  1844. 

AUe«ro  brillant  in  A.  pf..  4 
hands. 

(Edipus  in  Colonoeby  Sophorle*. 
Music  to,  male  voices  and 
orch. 

Infelice!'  Concert -air  in  B 
flat,  soprano  solo  and  orch. 


95     '  Buy  Bias,'  Overture,  orch. 


FBOM  OP.  73  TO  OP.  191  ABB  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS 
Feb.  10. 1848w 

r*. 

on. 

Lin. 

.% 
.8. 


86; 
18, 


Na  S. 
1843;  Na  4,  Feb.  14, 
1844:  Nafi.  Oet.6.1840; 
Na  6,  Febw  18. 1844. 

Interlaken,  Sept.  1847. 


Lalpaig.  July  SB,  1841. 


No.  1,  DOsseldorf.  Dec.  6. 

1831;    No.    3.    Feb.    S6. 

1839;    Na    3,    May   SS, 

1834. 
Na  S.  DOsseldorf.  Jme  9. 

1834;   No.  4.  Frankfort. 

May  3  and  6, 1840;  Na  fi. 

Frankfort,  May  7.  1845 ; 

Na  6,  May  1. 1841. 
No.  3.  Unterseen.  August 

10.  1831 ;  Na  6.  Oct.  7. 

1847. 
Soden.  July  8.  1845. 
Na  1.  August  8. 1844;  No. 

3.  Leipaig.  June  SO.  1813 : 

Na   8,    April   20.    1839; 

Na  4,  Leipaig.  Jane  19. 

184S;     Na    6.    Leipzig. 

Mansh  10, 1840. 


Berlin.  March  13. 1833. 
Dec.  27. 1843. 


Leipzig.  March  S3, 1841. 
Frankfort,  Feb.  26.  IftiS. 


let  version,  with  vn.  obbl., 
April  3.  1834;  2nd  ver- 
sion.   Leipzig.    Jan.    15. 

liCipsig.  March  8.  1839. 


Da 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 


Ewer. 
Do. 
Do. 


Schott. 
Breitkopf  k  Hiirtel. 

Klatner. 


Da;  Na  3,  Crana. 
Hamburg. 


Breitkopf  k  Hiirtel. 
Do. 


Do. 
Da 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Breitkopf  *  HUrteL 


Do. 
Do. 


Da 

Do. 

Da 

KUrtuer. 

Da 

Breitkopf  A  Hiirtel 

Do. 

Do. 
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Op, 

DmUeatMto 

guglUh  PuUtiher. 

etrman  PuhUdtsr. 

96 

Hymn,  alto  aolo.  cbonu  and    Ldptlg.  Dm.  14, 1840 :  Jan. 
orch.     CoinpoMd    for    Mr.       6.    1843    (final    chonu). 

Ewtf. 

Biinxoek 

[Or.]C.  Broadley. 

Autograph     in    British 
Museum      (Add.       MS. 

97 

Recitativet  and  chonuM.        ' 

Do. 

Breltkopf*HXrtd. 

98 

(1)  Loreley,  uuflnished  opera, 
■olo.  chorua.  and  orch.     Fi- 
nale to  1st  act. 

Do. 

Da 

96 

(2)  Lorelej.    Ave   Maria,    1010 
and  chonu  of  female  Toicee. 

NovcUo. 

98 

(3)  Loreley,    Vintage    chorua. 
male  voices  and  orch. 

Do. 

Do. 

99 

6  Bongs,  voice  and  pf. 

1841;  No. 4.  Junes.  1841; 
No.  6.  Leipcig.  Dee.  22. 

No.  l.Augast  8.  1844:  No. 
2.  June  20.  1843;  No.  4. 

Ewer. 

Breitkopf  *  BXrUL 

100 

4  Fart-tongs,  8.A.T.a 

Do. 

Da 

Fimnkfort.  June  14. 1839. 

101 

Overture  in  C  (•  Trumpet  over-  . 
tore '),  orvh.                               | 
6  Songs    without  words,  pf..    No. I.London. June  1.1842; 

NoveU 

Da 

102 

Da 

Simrock. 

Book  VIIL 

No.  2.  Fiaukfort,  Mmy  11, 
1845.   Pflngsten;  Noe.  3 
and54Kiuderstack).Dea 
12, 1845. 

103 

Trauer-Marscb   in   A  minor. 

Do. 

J.  Rleter-Biedcrinann. 

orch.    For  funeral  of  Korbert 

101 

BurgmOUer. 
3  Frelude.  and  3  Studies,  pf. 

(aparU,. 

Bk.  1,  No.  1.  Leipzig.  Dec. 

8.  1836;   No.  2.  Oct.  12. 

1836;    No.    3.    Nov.    27. 

1836. 
Bk.  2.  No.  1.  June  9.  1836; 

No.  2.  DOseeldorf.  April 

21.  1884. 

Do. 

Bartholf  SenfL 

103 

Sonata  in  O  minor,  pf. 

Aa^un,  June  16. 1890.  Prato, 

August  18.  1821. 
Berlin.  Mmy  31.  IST. 

Do. 

J.  Rieter-BledenuaoD. 

106 

Sonato  in  B  flat.  pf. 

Do. 

Do. 

107 

'  The  BeformaUon  Symphony ' 

in  0.  No.  6,  orch. 
March  in  D.  orch.     For  the 

Da 

Simrock. 

108 

Da 

<                                              in 

109 

So:                                           D. 

Mile.  Lisa  CristUal. 

Do. 

Bartholf  SenlL 

110 

Se;                                           as. 

April  and  May  1824. 

Do. 

Kistner. 

111 

Tu                                         rus 

Nov.  1827. 

Da 

Simrock. 

112 

'j                     fii 

Da 

Da 

113 

\  S                                           aet 

No.  1.  Berlin.  Jan.  19, 1883. 

Heinrieh     BiLrmann. 

Da 

J.  AndnS  (OUtabaoh). 

114 
115 

I                                             P'- 

Benr.,  and 

I"                                             ad 

Carl  Biirmann.  Jnnr. 

2g                                            «s. 

Do. 

116 

Fu                                                  Soden.  July  8, 184fi. 

'.'.'.'. 

Do. 

Do. 

117 

All                                           )ut 
words  in  E  minor,  pf. 

Do. 

KUtner. 

118 

Capriceio  in  E.  pf. 

Blngen.  July  11.  1837. 

Do. 

Do. 

110 

PerpetQum  mobile  in  C,  pf. 

Da 

Do. 

120 

4  I'art-songs,  male  voices. 

No.  2,  Leipzig.  Feb.  90. 1847. 

Do. 

Do. 

121 

male  voices,  with  acoompt.  of 
Tiolonoello  and  bass  <orgau). 

F.  E.  C.  Leuckart 
(Uipsig). 

WORKS  WITHOUT  OPUS  NUMBKB8 


Etnde  in  F  minor,  pf.  For  the 
•  M^thode  des  Mdthodes.' 

Rcheno  in  B  minor,  pf. 

Scherao  and  Capriceio  In  F  sharp 
minor,  pf.  For  the  Pianists 
Album. 

2  Romances  of  Lord  Byron's,  voice 
and  pf . :  '  There  be  none  of 
beauty's  daughters,'  and  '  Sun  of 
the  sleeplen.^ 

•  Verlelh*  uns  Frieden ' ;  '  Grant  us 
Thy  peace.'  Prayer,  chorus  and 
orch. 

Andante  eantabile  and  Presto  agi- 
tato in  B,  pf.  For  the  Album 
of  1839. 

The  Gitrland,  voice  and  pf..  poem 
by  Thomas  Moore. 

Ersatz  fUr  Uubeataud.  part-song, 
male  voices,  poem  by  BQckert. 
For  Tauchnitz's  Mnsen-almanach. 

Festgesang,  male  churns  and 
orch.  Composed  for  thn  Guten- 
berg Festival  at  Leipsig.  held  in 
1840,  in  celebration  of  the  inven- 
tion of  printing.  [No.  2  is  asaoci- 
Hied  in  England  with  the  words 
of  Charles  Wesley's  Christmas 
hymn  '  Hark !  the  hentld  angels 
Ring.'  to  which  it  was  adapted  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Cnniminga 


Leipaig.  March  13, 1836. 


No.  2.  DflMrldorf,  Dec.  31. 
1634. 


Rome.  Feb.  10. 1831. 

Berlin.  Jane  22. 1838. 

London.  May  24, 1829. 
Nov.  22. 1839. 


Preaident  Vcrkenitis. 


NoveUo. 

Mori  *  Lavenu. 

Ewer. 


Schlesinger. 


Do. 
Simrock. 


Breitkopf  k  Hiirtel. 

Da 

Da 

Bpehr.  Brunswick. 
Kistner. 

Breitkopf  *  HiirteL 
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TUU. 

LttUeatedto 

EngtUh  J^UMer. 

OermMi  PuUWur. 

Lelpaig.  Feb.  6. 1837. 

Ewer. 

P.  W.  Arnold 

Oondal.' 

(Blbcrfeld). 

S  Volkalladar.  S  TotoM  and  pf. 

Do. 

Hchlesinger. 

•  Lord,  li*T«  inocr  upon  xu '  (Kyrle). 
'For    •▼•nlng    Mrric..'     Voloes 

Berlin.  Maxdi' 94.  uas. 

Do. 

Schuberth. 

only.   'ForMr.Attwood.'   In  the 

•  Album  fttr  Gmuk.'    Flzst  pub- 

lJ«h«l    In    Knidand    In    Bwu^'i 
Orph«a«,  BookXH. 

i 

Frelude  and   fnrat  In   B    minor, 
pf.    For  the  Album  Notre  temps. 

Prelude.  Leipdg.  July  18. 

Bchott. 

1841;    Fugue.   June  16. 
1887. 

3  Sacred   ehonucs.  forming  part 

SinuDck. 

of  opL  90. 

'Hear  my  prayer.'  hymn,  aopnuo 
■olo.  ohoma,  and  oraau;    after- 

Jan.  3S.  1844. 

WUhelmXaubert. 

Ewer. 

E.  Bote  t  O.  Bock. 

Orcheatrsl  Score, 

Novello. 

la  only  publlahed  in  England,  not 
in  Germany. 
Wamung  Tor  dem  Bheln,  poem  by 

Simroek. 

C.  Slmrock.  voice  and  pL 

8  Bonp,  Toloe  and  pf. 

No.  1.  BerUn.  August  17, 

18S6. 
No.  1.  April  90. 1841. 

F.  W.  Arnold. 

S  Song*.  Toioe  and  pf. 

C.A.Klemm(Leipiig). 
B.8enff(Leipiigr 

9  CUvleretaeke.  In  B  flat  and  0 
minor,  pf. 

Mori  ftLavenu. 

.... 

Printed  in  'Apollo's 

Bchlesiuger. 

Hoffhiann  ▼.  FhUenUben.  Toice 

011t.orTlie  Musi- 

andpf. 

oal  Sonvenlr,'  for 
1831.  p.  96  (Chap- 
pell). 

Berlin.  Jan.  Ifi.  ISO. 

C.  F.  Kahnt  (LolF>ig). 

Do. 

•chart  der  Freunde  In  Berlin. 

Jan.  1843.' 

Dee    Mtfdcheiu    Klage.    Bomanoe, 

Schuberth  k  Co. 

Toloe  andpf. 

(Lelpsig). 

Xyrle  Bleieon.  mixed  Toices.  doable 

Oot98.18Mw 

E.  Bote  &  O.  Book. 

dionia  (DeutKhe  Litnrgle). 

Ehre  eel  Qott  In  der  HOhe ;  Helllg: 

Do. 

PMlm  100.    Three  eacred  pleece. 

Noe.  1  and  2.  double  choir ;  No.  S. 

4Toloee,from  'Muslea  Sacra.'  Band 

7.  Noc  17  and  18.  Band  8,  Na  10. 

Te  Deum  in  A  (BngUah  Chunh 

Novello. 

(Not  published  io 

Service). 

(Not^Sfilfed  in 

'  The  Evening  Bell.' for  harp  and  pf. 
The  •  beir  waa  that  of  Attwood'e 

Norwood,  Nov.  1899. 

Chappell. 

Germany.) 

gate.   BtiMuthstaHaumU  in  Lon- 
don, ^h. 
Fugue  in  F  minor,  organ. 

Frankfort.  July  18. 1838. 

Stanley  Lucas  *  Co. 

(Not  pnUlshed  in 

(1885). 

Germany.) 
(Not  published  in 

Two  pieces,  organ. 

Novello  (1886). 

(1 )  Andante  with  varlatlanein  D. 

July  9S.  18441" 

Germany.) 

IS)  Allegro  in  B  flat 

Deo.  SI.  1844. 

Duo   ooncertant,    variatione  upon 

Mme.  U  Baitnme  0. 

Cramer. 

Klstner. 

the  March  In  Weber's  Predosa. 

deOoethe. 

pf..  4  hands.  Jointly  compoaed  by 
Mendelssohn     and     Ignas    Mo- 

Bcheles. 

[Hymn-tune.  Psalm  zxxi.,  'Defend 
me.  Lord,  from  shame.'  Com- 
posed for  the  '  National  Psalmist ' 
(1830).  edited  by  Charles  Danvers 
Hackett.] 

Praeludi  am  in  C  minor  for  the  organ. 
Composed  for  Mr.  Henry  K  Dib- 
din. 

Additional  (final)  ohonu  to  Psalm 
96  (op.  46). 

String  quartet  in  E  ilat.  Auto- 
graph in  British  Museum  (Add. 
MS.  30.900). 


NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  THEMATIC  CATALOGUE 
Feb.  27.  1838. 


Lelpsig.  July  9. 1841. 

Leipcig.  April  11. 1838. 
March  5^.  1823. 


Patetaon  &  Co. 
(Edinburgh;. 


(Not  published  in 
Oermauy.) 

(Not  poblished  In 

Germany.) 

Brier  (Berlin). 


COMPOSITIONS  EDITED  ETC.   BY  MENDELSSOHN 


Handel's '  Dettingen  Te  Deum,'  with  additional  aceompaniiueutSL 
Score  and  parts.     (Klstner.) 

Handel's  '  Ads  and  Galatea.'  with  additional  aooompanimenta. 
(Novello.) 

[HHndel's  '  Israel  in  Egypt,'  edited  for  the  London  Haudel  S<K:lety ; 
Mendelaaohn  wrote  a  spedsJ  organ  part,  and  the  edition  wiw  pub- 
lished by  Cramer  *  Co.  in  June  1846.    For  the  interesting  corre- 


spondence with  G.  A.  Macfarren  on  the  subject  of  thu  edition,  see 

OoethM  and  iTetuMMoAn.  Snd  edition.  1874.  p.  168  «( teg.] 
J.  S.  Bach's  Chaconne  for  violin,  with  pf.  aocompt.     (Ewer.) 
[J.  B.  Bach's '  Organ  compositions  on  Coralcs  (Paafm  tunes),'  Organ 

Preludee.  etc.  2  books.    (Coventiy  *  Hollier,  1846.) 
J.  8.  Bach's  '  Eleven  variations  on  the  Corale  Sey  gegruasct  Jeen 

gtltig'  (All  hall,  good  Jeaus),  edited  from  the  original  manuscript 

(Coventry  *  HolUer.}] 


The  collection  of  autograph  MSS.  of  Mendels- 
sohn contained  in  the  green  volumes,  already 
mentioned,  now  preserved  in  the  Koyal  Library, 
Berlin,  comprise  the  following  unpublished 
compositions ; — 

II  Symphonies  for  strings. 
1  Syiuphony  for  full  orchestra. 
Many  Fugues  for  strings. 
Concertos  for  pf. ;  vn. ;  pf.  and  vn.  with  quartet  aooompanlment 


2  Concertos  for  2  pianos  and  orch. 
Trio  for  pi.,  vn.,  snd  viola. 
2  Sonatas  for  pf.  and  vn.  (one  dated  1838). 
1  Sonate  for  pf.  and  viola. 

1  do.     for  pf.  and  clarinet 

2  Sonatas  for  pf.  solo. 

Many  Studies,  Fantasias  (one  for  four  hands).  Fugues,  etc,  for 

pf.  solo. 
Many  Fugues  for  Organ. 

5  Operas  and  music  to  Calderon's  'Steadfast  Prince.' 
1  Secular  and  3  sacred  cantetaa. 
Many  songs  and  vocal  pieoss. 
Organ  part  to  Handel's  'Solomon.' 
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Bibliography 

The  Mendelssohn  literature  includes  the 
following  publications : — 

I.  His  own  letters. 

Two  volames  h«ve  been  published  by  authority.  The 
flzit,  edited  by  his  brother  Paul,  is  entiUed  BeltdnWe 
,  .  .  avM  den  Jahren  1890  bU  1SS»  (Leipsig,  1861) ;  the 
second,  edited  by  his  brother  and  his  eldest  son,  Bri^t 
au»  dm  JdKrtn  1833  bis  18U7  (Leipzig.  1868),  with  an 
Appendix  purporting  to  be  a  List  of  all  Mendelssohn's 
oompoeitions,  compiled  by  Julius  Riets,  which  is,  how- 
ever, both  vague  and  inoompletei 

These  were  translated  (not  adequately)  by  Lady  Wallace 
and  published  with  the  titles :  LeUen  from,  Italy  and 
SwitMeriand,  etc,  and  Letters  from  1833  to  18U7  (Long- 
mans, 1862  and  1863).  At  a  later  date  some  Important 
letters  were  added  to  the  (German  edition  of  vol.  ii., 
amongst  others  one  containing  Mendelssohn's  transla- 
tions of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  etc,  and  Indexes  were  ap- 
pended ;  but  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  contents 
of  the  Bnslish  translation.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  letten  of  voL  L  were  in  manv  ways  altered 

3'  the  Editor;  and  It  is  very  desirable  that  a  new 
ition  should  be  published  in  which  these  changes 
rthould  be  rectified,  and  the  letters  given  as  Mendelssonn 
wrote  them. 

(2)  Bight  letters  published  fbr  the  benefit  of  the 
Deutschen  Invaliden-Stiftung— j4dU  Brkjk  und  ein  Foe- 
simile  (Leipsig,  1871).  English  translation  in  MaemlUan's 
MoMslne,  June  1871. 

The  name  of  the  lady  to  whom  they  were  written  is 
suppressed,  but  it  is  understood  that  she  was  Mrs. 
Volgt,  a  musical  amateur  of  Leipzie.  The  last  of  the 
eight  contains  a  Ikcsimile  of  a  sketch  by  Mendelssohn. 

(8)  Mvsiker  Bri^,  by  a  F.  Ludwig  Nohl  (Leipzig, 
186^,  contains  thirty  letters  datins  ttom  1826  to  August 
26,  1847.  They  are  included  by  Lady  Wallace  in  her 
translation  of  the  entire  work  entitled  Letters  of  Die- 
tinffttished  Musleians  (London :  Longmans,  1867). 

(4)  Other  letters  are  contained  m  Devrient's  Reeottee- 
tlMS ;  Hiller's  Mendelssohn ;  Goethe  und  Mendelssohn ; 
Folko's  Beminisoences ;  Hensel's  Die  FamUie  Mendelssohn ; 
Moflcheles's  Hfi ;  Chorley's  Lift ;  Eokardt's  Ferdinand 
David ;  F.  Moscheles's  Brii^\  and  F.  G.  Edwards's  History 
of*EliJahf*etc 

II.  Biographical  works. 

(1)  Lampadius  (Wilhelra  Ado1f)L  Felix  Menddasokn- 
Bartholdy,  Ein  Dmhnal  fur  seine  Freunde  (Leipzig, 
1848),  translated  into  English  by  William  Leonhanl 
GkMse.  with  supplementary  sketches,  by  Benedict, 
Chorley,  Ludwig  Rellstab,  Bayard  Taylor,  R.  8.  Willis, 
and  J.  S.  Dwight    (New  York,  1866 ;  London,  1876.) 

(2)  Benedict  (Jules).  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Works 
of  the  late  Felix  Mendelssahn-Bartholdy  (John  Murray, 
London,  1850 ;  2nd  ed.,  with  additions,  1368).  A  sketch 
by  one  who  knew  him  well ;  attractive  and,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  complete. 

(3)  Devrient(Ednard).  Meine  Brinnerunoen  an  F.  M.  B, 
.  .  .  (Leipzig,  1869).  English  translation  by  Lady 
Macfkrren  (London :  Bentley,  1869). 

Ck>n  tains  thirty -two  letters  and  portions  of  letters. 
The  ^ork  of  an  old  and  intimate  ftiend,  but  written  with 
all  the  impartiality  of  a  stranger. 

(4)  Mendelssohn -Bartholdy  (Carl).  Goethe  nnd  Felix 
Mendflasohn-  Bartholdy  (Leipzig,  1871).  By  the  com- 
poser's eldest  son  ;  an  account  of  thn  three  visits  paid  to 
Goethe,  fh)m  journals,  letters,  etc ,  with  a  poor  engraving 
fh)m  Begaa's  portrait.  English  translation  by  Miss 
M.  E.  von  Q\eYin— Goethe  and  Mendelssohn^  with  additions 
and  with  letters  of  later  date '  (London:  Macmillan,l872) ; 
2nd  edn.  '  with  additional  letters,'  thirty-seven  in  all 
0874). 

(5)  Hiller  (Ferdinand).  Mendelssohn.  Letters  and 
Beix^Uctions,  etc.,  first  published  in  Maemillan's  Maga- 
zine (from  Jan.  to  May  1874)  the  English  translation  by 
Miss  M.  E.  von  Glehn.  Also  in  a  volume  (London : 
Macraillan,  1874) ;  and  in  German  ((Cologne,  1874). 

Contains  twenty-six  lettera  not  before  printed.  A 
thoroughly  good  book,  genial,  discriminating,  and 
accurate :  by  one  w^ll  able  tojndge. 

(6)  Polko(Bli8e).  Erinnerungenan  F.  M.  B.  (Leipzig, 
1868).  Contains  twelve  lettera.  English  translation  by 
Lady  VfaWBCO—Reminisoenees  of  Felix  MendeUsohn-Bar- 


tholdyt  etc.  (London :  Longmans,  1660X  ^th  Appendix  of 
thirty-three  additional  letten  and  fragments  of  letten 
addressed  to  English  correspondents. 

A  poor,  gushing  book,  from  which,  however,  some  traits 
may  be  picked  up.    Chiefly  valuable  for  the  letten. 

(7)  Hensel  (8ebastian)i  Die  FamUie  Menddesohni  1799- 
1810)  .  .  .  with  eight  portraits  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  1879). 
English  translation.  The  Mendduohn  Family  {ttom  the 
second  n vised  Gennan  edition,  2  vols.  London :  Sampson 
Low  ft  Co.,  1880X  by  Carl  Klingemann  and  an  American 
collaborator,  with  a  notice  by  Qwrge  Grove,  D.C.L., 
London,  1881. 

By  the  son  of  Fanny  Hensel— the  Sebastian  of  the 
Lettera.  Compiled  fh>m  Journals  and  Ikmily  papen,  and 
containing  seventy-three  lettera  or  portions  of  lettera 
hitherto  unpublished.  The  title  of  the  book  would 
perhaps  be  more  appropriately  Fanny  Henad  and  her 
Family;  but  it  is  a  moet  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  Felix,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  copious 
information  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  his  fkmily : 
the  notices  and  lettera  of  Abraham  Mendelssohn  are 
especially  new  and  valuable.  Some  of  Felix's  letten 
are  flrat  rata  The  portraits  would  be  useftal  if  one 
knew  how  Ult  the  likenesses  could  be  trusted. 

(8)  Hogarth  (Geoige).  The  Philharm<mie  Sodetv  of 
London  (London,  1862).  Contains  notices  of  Mendels- 
sohn's connection  with  the  Philharmonic,  with  three 
letten  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  seven  othen  in  the 
appendix. 

(9)  Moscheles  (Charlotte).  Aus  Mosehdes  Ld>en  .  .  . 
von  seiner  Frau  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1872  and  1878).  English 
translation  by  A.  D.  Coleridge  (2  vols.,  London:  Hunt  ft 
Blackett,  1878). 

Contains  many  valuable  notices,  and  some  letters. 

(10)  Schubring  (Julius).  Krinnervngen  an  F.  Jf.  B. 
In  the  Magazine  Daheim  (LelpzigX  for  1866,  No.  26. 
English  translation  in  Mudml  World,  Mtij  IS  and  19, 

One  of  the  most  detailed,  valuable,  and  interesting 
of  all  the  notices.  Every  word  that  Schubring  writes 
carries  conviction  with  it. 

(11)  Honley  (Charles  EdwardX  Beminiaoenoes  of 
Msnddssohn.  Fint  published  in  Dvight's  Journal  of 
Musio  (Boston,  U.S.A.)  and  nprinted  in  The  Choir 
(London),  for  Jan.  11,  26 ;  Feb.  8, 16, 1878. 


By  a  gifted  pupil  and  fHend. 
now  and  then  a  tnfle  examerated. 


Full  of  information, 


(12)  Dom  (Heinrich  L.  a).    BeeoUeetions  cf  F.  M,  and 
his  Friends.  An  article  in  Temple  Bar,  Feb.  1872 ;  probably 


translated  flrom  a  (German  original. 
Slight,  but  interest!  np,  andappai 
(18)  CAorley  (Henry  Fother^fl).    1.  Modem  German 


T  trustworthy. 


Music  (2  vols.,  London :  Smith,  Elder,  ft  Co.,  1864).  (Jon- 
tains  scattered  notices  of  Mendelssohn. 

(14)  Chorley  (Henry  Fothexgill).  Brief  notice  prefixed 
to  the  third  edition  (1864)  of  Mendelssohn's  Letters  fnm 
Italy  and  Swittxrlandy  translated  by  Lady  Wallace. 

(16)  Hewlett  (Henry  G.).  Henry  FothergiU  Chorley,  Avto- 
biography.  Memoir,  and  LeUen{2  vols.,  London :  Bentley, 
1878).    (Tontains  some  information,  and  six  lettera. 

(16)  Marx  (Adolph  Bernhard).  Brinnerungen  avs 
meinem  Leben  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1866). 

Contains  many  recollections  of  the  Mendelssohn 
house  fh)m  1824  to  1882,  and  personal  anecdotes  of  Felix, 
with  whom  Marx  was  at  one  time  extremely  intimate. 
He  WHS  a  person  of  strange  temper  and  overweening 
opinion  of  himself ;  but  he  appeara  to  be  strictly  honest, 
and  in  mattera  of  fkct  may  probably  be  trusted  implicitly. 

(17)  Rellstab  (Heinrich,  F.  L.X  Ave  mHnem  Leben 
(2  vols.,  Berlin,  1861). 

This  autobiography  of  the  well-known  Berlin  critic 
contains  (vol.  ii.  chap.  11)  an  account  of  Mendelsi^ohn's 
playing  at  Goethe's  house  at  Weimar  in  1821. 

(15)  Lobe(Johann  Christian)  has  reported  some  con- 
versations with  MendelRsohn  in  his  FHegmde  Blatter  fur 
M\iHk  (I^ipzig,  1853).  He  has  al8o  described  the  evening 
at  Goethe's  mentioned  just  above,  in  the  Gartenlaube 
for  1867,  No.  1. 

[(19)  Eckardt   (Julius).     Ferdinand  David  und  die 
FamUe  MendfLvtohn- Bartholdy.    (Leipzig,  1SS8.) 
Contains  thirty  lettera  of  Mendelssohn's. 

(20)  Moscheles  (Felix).  Brieft  von  Felix  Menddssohn 
an  Ignas  und  Charlotte  Moscheles.  (Leipzig,  1888.) 
English  translation.  Letters  of  Felix  Menddssohn.  (Lon- 
don :  TrUbner  ft  (3o.,  1888.) 

Contains  many  fresh  lettera. 

(21)  Edwards  (F.  G.).     The  History  of  Menddssohn's 
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*El^3ah ' ;  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Oeotige  Grove,  C.B. 
(London :  Novello,  1896.) 

Ckmtains  the  llticke  portrait  of  MendeUeohn,  and 
portraits  of  William  Bartholomew,  Staudigl,  and  others ; 
also  several  anpubllshed  letters,  including  one  in  ftw- 
Blmlle. 

(22)  Stratton  (Stephen  a).  MendOssohn ;  in  Dent's 
*The  Master  Mosicians'  series,  London :  J.  M.  Dent  A 
Ca,  1901,  with  illustrations  and  portraits. 

(28)  Bdwards  (P.  G.).  Musical  Haunts  in  London, 
(London :  Cnrwen,  1805.)  Contains  a  fticsimile  of  a 
sketch  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  its  surroundings,  bv 
Mendelssohn,  and  photographs  of  two  houses  at  which 
he  stayed  in  London,  pp.  5  and  42. 

(24)  Wolff  (Bmat).  Fdix  Mendslsaohn  -  Bartholdy, 
(Berlin,  *Hannotiie,  Verlagsgesellschaft  fur  Literatur 
und  Knnst,'  1005.)  The  best  German  biography,  but 
largely  compiled  fh>m  Sir  George  Grove's  article  In  this 
Dictionary.  Contains  many  portraits,  fkcsimiles,  etc, 
of  much  interest.]   

I  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
deep  obligations  for  assistance  received  in  the 
compilation  of  the  foregoing  article  from  the 
yarions  members  of  the  Mendelssohn  family, 
Miss  Jong  and  Dr.  Klengel :  Mme.  Schumann, 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller,  Mrs.  Moscheles,  Mme. 
Frege,  Dr.  Hartel,  Dr.  Schleinitz,  Dr.  Joachim, 
Mrs.  Elingemann,  Herr  Taubert,  Mr.  Otto 
Goldschmidt  and  Mme.  Jenny  Lind-Croldschmidt, 
Mr.  Paul  David,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  the 
Duke  of  Meiningen,  Lord  Frederick  Oavendish, 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Professor  Munro, 
Mr.  J.  0.  Horsley,  R.A.,  and  Miss  Sophy 
Horsley,  Sir  Charles  Hall^,  Signer  Piatti,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Kockstro,  Mr.  Kellow  Pye,  Sir  G.  A. 
Macfarren,  Mr.  Sartoris,  Mr.  W.  T.  Freemantle, 
Mr.  A.  G.  Kurtz,  Mrs.  Bartholomew  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Mounsey,  Mr.  Wiener,  Mr.  Bosenthal, 
and  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor.  Also  from  the  Stem- 
dale  Bennett  family,  Mr.  Bruzaud  (of  Erard's), 
Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  Mr.  James  0.  Dibdin,  Messrs. 
Glen  (of  Edinbuigh),  Mr.  A.  J.  Hipkins,  Dr. 
E.  J.  Hopkins,  Mr.  W.  H,  Holmes,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Husk,  Mr.  H.  J.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Henry  Littleton 
(Kovello's),  Mr.  Stanley  Lncas,  Mr.  Julian 
Marshall,  Mr.  John  Newman,  Mr.  Joseph 
Robinson,  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby,  Mr.  Edward 
Speyer,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  Mr.  J.  T.  WUly, 
and  Srir.  James  Turle.  o. 

[The  above  article  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  which  appeared  in  the  original  edition 
of  the  Dictionary ;  but  information,  which 
came  to  light  since  its  publication,  has  been 
incorporated  in  square  brackets,  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Edwards.] 

MENDEI^SOHN  SCHOLARSHIP.  This 
is  the  most  valuable  musical  prize  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  originated  in  a  movement  among 
the  friends  of  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig,  who, 
shortly  after  his  death,  resolved  to  found  scholar- 
ships in  his  memory,  to  be  competed  for  and 
held  in  that  Conservatorium  in  the  foundation 
of  which,  not  long  before,  he  had  greatly  assisted. 
They  appealed  for  help  in  this  undertaking  to 
English  admirers  of  the  departed  composer,  and 
were  met  with  ready  sympathy  and  co-operation. 
A  committee  was  formed  in  London,  with  Sir  G. 
Smart  as  Chairman,  Carl  Klingemann,  Mendels- 
voL.  ni 


sohn's  intimate  friend,  as  Secretary,  and  £. 
Buxton  (Ewer  &  Co.),  Treasurer. 

The  first  etfort  towards  raising  money  was 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  performance  of  *  El^ah ' 
on  a  large  scale,  to  which  MUe.  Jenny  Lind  gave 
her  willing  and  inestimable  services.  This  took 
place  Dec.  15,  1848,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Julius  (then  Mr.)  Benedict,  at  Exeter  Hall,  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and  John  Hullah's 
Upper  Schools  contributing  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  choral  force.  A  large  profit  was  derived 
from  the  perfonnanoe ;  and  this,  with  a  few 
donations,  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
£1050  Bank  8  per  cent  annuities — ^the  nucleus 
of  the  present  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  original'plan  of  amalgamating  the  London 
and  Leipzig  projects  fell  through,  and  the  money 
was  allowed  to  accumulate  till  1856,  when  the 
first  scholar  was  elected — Arthur  S.  Sullivan, 
who  was  then  one  of  the  Children  of  Her 
M^esty's  Chapel  Royal ;  he  held  the  Scholar- 
ship for  about  four  years,  studying  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and  afterwards  at 
the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig. 

In  1865,  the  fimds  having  again  accumulated, 
C.  Swinnerton  Heap,  of  Birmingham,  was  elected 
to  the  Scholarship,  which  he  held  for  rather 
more  than  two  years.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
early  part  of  1871  by  W.  Shakespeare,  then  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  who 
pursued  his  studies  ^t  Leipzig  and  subsequently 
in  Italy.  At  the  time  of  his  election,  a  two 
years*  Scholarship  of  £20  per  annum  was  offered, 
out  of  the  accumulated  interest ;  and  this  was 
held  for  a  year  by  Miss  Crawford,  and  again 
(1873)  by  Eaton  Faning.  The  Society's  capital 
then  consisted  of  £1350  in  5  per  cent  India 
Stock,  lately  increased  to  a  sum  which,  by  fresh 
subscriptions  and  donations,  enables  the  Society 
to  give  their  Scholar  a  stipend  of  £100  per 
annum. 

'  In  June  1876,  F.  Corder  was  elected  Men- 
delssohn Scholar  ;  and  he  held  the  Scholarship 
for  four  years,  studying  at  Cologne  under  Hiller. 
Miss  Maude  Valerie  White  was  elected  in 
Feb.  1879,  and  was  succeeded  in  1881  by  Eugene 
d' Albert.  Miss  Marie  Wurm  was  elected  in 
1884,  S.  P.  Waddington  in  1891,  Christopher 
Wilson  in  1895,  Percy  H.  Miles  in  1899,  and 
GeoTge  Dyson  in  1904. 

The  original  Committee  has  consisted,  since 
the  institution  of  the  Scholarship,  of  the  follow- 
ing : — Sir  G.  Smart,  Mr.  C.  Klingemann,  Mr. 
E.  Buxton,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Sir  W.  Stemdale 
Bennett,  Mr.  W.  J.  Beale,  Mr.  C.  V.  Benecke 
(Trustee),  Mr.  A.  D.  Coleridge,  Sir  W.  *G. 
Cusins,  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  Mr.  Otto  Gold- 
schmidt, Sir  John  Goss,  Sir  G.  Grove,  Sir  C. 
HalU,  Dr.  John  HuUah,  Mr.  A.  G.  Kurtz,  Mr. 
H.  Leslie,  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren,  Rev.  Sir  F.  A. 
G.  Ouseley,  Bt,  Mr.  Kellow  J.  Pye,  Mr.  L. 
Sloper,  Sir  J.  Stainer,  Sir  Arthur  S.  Sullivan, 
Mr.  R.  R.  Pym  (Trustee  and  Hon,  Treasurer), 
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and  Mr.  Julian  Marshall  (Hon,  Secretary),  Mr. 
W.  Godden  was  the  Hon.  Solicitor.  [The  present 
Committee  consists  of  the  following  (1905) ; 
Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Coleridge,  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  Sir  A.  C. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  C.  H.  H.  Parry,  Professor 
Ebenezer  Prout,  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford,  Mr.  J.  K 
Street,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Threlfall.  The  hono- 
rary secretary  is  Mr.  J.  Edward  Street]  J.  M. 

MENESSON,  Emile,  a  violin  maker,  bom 
and  trained  at  Mirecourt,  bat  working  at 
Rheims  from  about  1870,  whose  instruments 
were  considered  worthy  of  a  special  '  Rapport ' 
in  the  Travaux  de  VAcad67tiie  NcUionaU  de  Reims 
(Ann^e  1876-76,  No.  1,  p.  44),  by  L.  S.  Fanart, 
which  was  afterwards  printed  separately  as  a 
pamphlet  The  peculiarity  which  he  introduced 
as  an  improvement  was  the  covering  of  the  outer 
periphery  of  his  violins  with  a  single  coat  of 
tender  varnish,  the  central  portions  only,  of  the 
back  and  belly,  being  covered  with  hard  varnish. 
By  this  means  Menesson  claimed  that  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  tables  was  increased.        E.  H-A. 

M^NESTBEL,  LE.  This  weekly  musical 
periodical,  of  which  the  first  number  was  issued 
Dec.  1,  18S3,  originally  consisted  of  a  romance 
occupying  two  pages,  with  printed  matter  at 
the  back  ;  increased  in  1840  to  four  pages  of 
musical  information  and  criticism ;  and  since 
Dec  1858  has  contained  eight  folio  pages  on 
fine  paper,  besides  music.  Its  great  success  was 
due  to  the  editor,  M.  Jacques  Heugel,  who 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  in- 
serted contributions  from  almost  every  musician 
of  note  in  France,  including  MM.  Barbedette, 
Blaze  de  Bury,  Paul  Bernard,  Gustave  Chouquet, 
F^lix  Clement,  Oscar  Comettant,  Ernest  David, 
Octave  Fouque,  Edouard  Foumier,  A.  de  Gas- 
perini,  Eugene  Gautier,  Gevaert,  Ii<k)n  Hal^vy, 
G.  H^quet,  B.  Jouvin,  Adolphe  Jullien,  Lacome, 
Th.  de  Lajarte,  A.  de  Lauzi&res,  Marmontel, 
Am^dee  Mereaux,  A.  Morel,  H.  Moreno,  Ch. 
Nuitter,  A.  de  Pontmartin,  Prosper  Pascal^  Ch. 
Poisot,  Arthur  Pougin,  Alphonse  Royer,  J.  B. 
Weckeriin,  and  Victor  Wilder.  The  Mtfnestrel 
has  also  published,  among  others,  the  following 
works  afterwards  printed  separately : — articles 
on  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Haydn,  Chopin, 
and  Weber,  by  Barbedette ;  Blaze  de  Bury's 
*  Meyerbeer' ;  B.  Jouvin's  *Auber'  and  'Herold* ; 
de  Gasperini's  *  R.  Wagner  et  la  nouvelle  AUe- 
magne  ' ;  Mereaux's  '  Les  Clavecinistes  et  leurs 
ceuvres' ;  Bertrand's  *  Les  Nationalit^s  musicales 
dans  le  drame  lyrique* ;  H^quet's  *  A.  Boieldieu' ; 
Marmontel's  *  Les  Pianistes  c^l^bres ' ;  and 
Wilder's  *  Vic  de  Mozart  *  and  *  Jeunesse  de 
Beethoven.'  The  present  editor  is  M.  Henri 
Heugel.  o.  c. 

MENGOZZI,  Bebnardo,  distinguished  both 
as  a  singer  and  a  composer,  was  bom  in  1758 
at  Florence,  where  he  first  studied  music.  He 
afterwards  had  instruction  at  Venice  from  Pas- 
quale  Potenza,  cantor  of  St  Mark's.     In  Lent 


of  1785,  Lord  Mount -Edgcumbe  found  him 
singing  in  oratorio  at  Naples,  with  Signora 
Benin!,  whom  he  soon  afterwards  married. 
After  singing  togetherat  several  Italian  theatres, 
the  two  came  to  London  in  1 786,  but  our  climate 
was  very  ill-suited  to  Mengozzi,  whose  voice,  a 
good  tenor,  but  wanting  in  power,  suffered  much 
and  permanently  from  its  rigour.  He  was  too 
ill,  indeed,  to  appear  with  Benini  in  the  first 
opera  in  which  she  sang  here,  the  *  Giannina  e 
Bemardone'  of  Cimarosa,  with  new  songs  by 
Cherubini.  He  played,  however,  the  principal 
part  in  *I1  Tutor  Burlato'  of  Paisiello,  and 
showed  himself  *  a  good  musician,  with  a  good 
style  of  singing,  but  still  too  feeble  to  excite 
any  other  sensation  in  the  audience  than  pity 
for  the  state  of  his  health '  ( Bumey).  In  March, 
Handel's  *Giulio  Cesare'  was  revived,  with  addi- 
tions from  others  of  his  works ;  and  in  this 
pasticcio  (1787)  Mengozzi  took  part  But  he 
did  not  do  himself  justice,  and  was  soon 
superseded  by  Morelli,  as  his  wife  was  by  la 
Storace. 

From  London  Mengozzi  went  to  Paris  (about 
1787),  where  he  was  heard  to  advantage  in  the 
concerts  given  by  Marie  Antoinette,  and  among 
the  Italian  company  of  the  Th^tre  de  Monsieur, 
with  Mandini  and  Viganoni  He  remained 
at  Pans  after  the  Revolution,  and  supported 
himself  by  giving  lessons  and  writing  operettas 
for  the  Feydeau  and  Montansier  Theatres. 
When  the  Conservatou^  was  established,  he  was 
named  'Professeur  de  Chant,'  and  is  remem- 
bered as  having  formed  several  distinguished 
pupils. 

Mengozzi  had,  during  many  years,  compiled 
the  materials  for  a  Mithode  de  ChaiU  for  the 
Conservatoire  ;  but  he  died,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted it,  in  MArch  1800.  The  work  was  edited 
by  LangU.  F^tis  gives  a  list  of  his  fourteen 
operas,  now  all  long  forgotten.  j.  m. 

MENO  MOSSO,  lit  'with  less  motion'; 
hence,  rather  slower.  A  direction,  which,  like 
Piu  lento,  generally  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a 
movement,  the  latter  term  properly  being  used 
where  the  whole  movement  is  already  a  slow 
one,  and  the  former  in  a  quick  movement 
These  terms,  however,  are  constantly  used  for 
one  another.  Beethoven  uses  '  Meno  mosso  e 
moderate '  in  the  Fugue  for  strings  in  B^,  op. 
133,  and  'Assai  meno  presto* — *  very  much  less 
quick ' — in  the  Trio  of  Symphony  No.  7.  It 
occurs  fi-equently  in  Chopin's  Polonaises,  etc., 
and  the  Scherzo,  op.  39.  Schumann  uses  *  Poco 
meno  mosso,'  with  its  German  equivalent  'Etwas 
langsamer,'  in  the  '  Kreisleriana,'  Nos.  2  and  3. 
When  the  former  time  is  resumed,  the  direction 
is  Tempo  primo.  m. 

MENSURAL  MUSIC.  See  Musica  Mensu- 
RATA ;  Notation. 

MENTER,  Joseph,  a  celebrated  violoncellist 
bora  at  Deutenkofen,  in  Bavaria,  Jan.  19, 1808. 
His  first  instroment  was  the  violin,  but  before 
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long  he  transferred  his  attention  to  the  violon- 
cello, which  he  studied  under  P.  Moralt  at 
Munich.  In  1829  he  took  an  engagement  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  Prince  of  HohenzoUern- 
Heckingen,  but  in  1833  became  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Opera  band  at  Munich.  With  the 
exception  of  various  artistic  tours  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  England,  he 
remained  at  Munich  till  his  death,  April  18, 
1866.  T.  p.  p. 

His  daughter,  Sophie,  a  very  distinguished 
pianoforte  player,  was  bom  at  Munich,  July  29, 
1848,  and  after  a  childhood  of  great  precocity 
entered  the  Munich  Conservatorium  under  Pro- 
fessor Leonhard.  At  thirteen  she  left  that 
establishment  for  private  tuition  under  Niest ; 
in  her  fifteenth  year  took  her  first  artistic 
tounUe  ;  in  1867  appeared  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
Leipzig,  and  studied  with  Tausig ;  in  1869 
became  a  pupU  of  Liszt,  and  in  1872  married 
the  violoncellist,  David  Popper,  from  whom  she 
was  divorced  in  1886.  In  1883-87  she  was  pi-o- 
fessor  at  St.  Petersburg.  Her  first  appearance 
in  England  took  place  in  April  1881.  o. 

MENUETTO,  MENUETT.     See  Minuet. 

MERBECEK     See  Marbeck. 

MERCADANTE,  Giuseppe  Saverio  Raf- 
FAELLE,  bom  in  1795  (baptized  Sept.  17)  at 
Altamura  near  Bari,  entered  at  twelve  the  Col- 
legio  di  San  Sebastiano  at  Naples,  of  which 
Zingarelli  was  chief,  and  where  he  leamt  the 
flute  and  violin,  and  became  leader  in  the  or- 
chestra. For  some  unknown  reason  (the  account 
given  by  Fetis  is  absurd)  he  w^as  suddenly  dis- 
missed, and  to  gain  a  living  attempted  compos- 
ing for  the  stage.  His  first  work,  a  cantata  for 
the  Teatro  del  Fondo  (1818)  was  followed  by 
another,  *  L'Apoteosi  d'Eroole,'  produced  at  San 
Carlo  (1819)  with  extraordinary  success.  In 
the  next  year  he  produced  his  first  opera  bufia, 
*  Violenza  e  costanza,'  and  after  this  came 
several  '  opere  serie,'  of  which  *  Elisa  e  daudio ' 
(Milan,  1821)  was  the  most  successful.  From 
this  period  Mercadante  steadily  maintained  his 
reputation,  and  the  verdict  of  Italy  in  his  favour 
was  endorsed  by  Vienna  in  1824.  He  passed 
the  years  1827  and  1828  in  Madrid,  1829  in 
Cadiz,  and  in  1881  returned  to  Naples.  In 
1838  he  became  Generali's  successor  as  maestro 
di  cappella  at  the  cathedral  of  Novara.  In  1886 
he  composed  and  superintended  the  production 
of  *  I  Briganti '  in  Paris.  His  next  fine  opera 
was  *I1  Giuramento*  (Milan,  1837).  In  the 
opera  buffa  *  I  due  illustri  rivali,*  1838,  he 
changed  his  style,  marking  the  accents  strongly 
with  the  brass  instraments.  In  1839  he 
became  musical  director  of  the  cathedral  at 
Lanciano,  and  in  1840  director  of  the  Con- 
servatorio  of  Naples.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Institut  de  France.  Though  he  lost  an  eye  at 
Novara,  he  continued  to  compose  by  dictation  ; 
but  he  became  totally  blind  in  1862,  and  died 
at  Naples  on   Dec.   17,    1870.      Besides  his 


operas,  which  number  nearly  sixty,  he  wrote 
twenty  masses,  many  psalms  and  motets,  secular 
cantatas,  instrumental  pieces,  and  songs,     f.  o. 

MERCATOR,  Michael,  bom  1491,  was  a 
Venetian  maker  of  virginals,  who  made  instru- 
ments for  Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
He  died  1544. 

MERCURE  DE  FRANCE  This  title  em- 
braces a  series  of  periodical  publications  difficult 
to  verify  completely,  but  of  so  much  interest  to 
the  history  of  the  arts  that  we  will  endeavour, 
with  the  aid  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale,  to  give  a  list  of  them.  The  first  news- 
paper pubhahed  in  France  was  called  the  Mer- 
cure  Francis.  Originally  started  in  1605,  it 
was  continued  in  1635  by  Th^ophraste  Renau- 
dot,  a  physician  and  founder  of  the  Gazette  de 
France  (1631)  ;  it  dropped  in  1644,  but  was 
revived  in  1672  as  the  Mereure  Oalant  by  a 
prolific  but  mediocre  writer  named  Donneau  de 
Vize.  After  the  first  six  volumes  (1 672  to  1 674) 
it  ceased  for  two  years,  but  in  1677  was  resumed 
by  de  Viz^,  and  published  in  ten  volumes  with 
the  title  Nouveau  Mereure  OalanL  It  first  be- 
came of  real  importance  in  1678,  when  it  was 
issued  in  monthly  volumes,  12mo,  at  3  francs, 
with  a  kind  of  quarterly  supplement,  called  from 
1678  to  1685  Exira,ordinaire8  du  MercurCy  and 
from  1688  to  1692  Affaires  du  Teinps,  From 
May  1714  to  October  1716,  33  volumes  of  the 
Nouveau  Mereure  Oalavt  came  out,  including 
three  of  Belations,  The  54  volumes  from  1717 
to  May  1 721  are  called  Le  Nouveau  Mereure,  and 
the  36  volumes  from  June  1721  to  December 
1 723,  simply  Le  Mereure.  In  1 724  the  monthly 
review  founded  by  de  Viz6  became  Le  Mereure 
de  France,  dedU  au  Roi,  and  977  volumes  ap- 
peared with  this  celebrated  title.  On  Dec.  17, 
1791,  it  resumed  its  original  title  of  Le  Mereure 
Francis,  and  51  volumes  came  out  between 
that  date  and  the  year  VII.  of  the  Republic,  but 
with  many  changes  in  the  manner  of  publication. 
On  Dec.  15,  1792,  the  form  was  changed  to 
8vo,  and  it  was  issued  daily  up  to  March  25, 
1793,  then  weekly  up  to  the  30th  Pluviose  of 
the  year  VII.  (Feb.  19, 1799).  The  84  volumes 
(eight  12mo  and  twelve  8vo)  from  the  year 
VII.  to  1820  are  again  called  the  Mereure  de 
France,  To  this  collection  of  1 7  7  2  volumes  may 
be  added  Le  Mereure  au  XIX  siiele,  1823  to 
1827  (18  volumes)  ;  Le  Mereure  de  France  au 
XIXsiMe,  1827  to  1832  (18  volumes  numbered 
19  to  36);  Le  Mereure,  1832  (one  volume 
numbered  37)  ;  and  finally  Le  Mereure  de 
France,  Nov.  1851  to  Feb.  1853,  consisting  of 
one  folio  and  two  quarto  volumes. 

A  few  words  more  are  necessary  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  Mereure  in  the  history  of 
music.  In  founding  his  periodical,  de  Viz^  gave 
particular  attention  to  court  news,  anecdotes,  and 
poetry,  reserving  only  a  smsdl  space  for  the 
announcement  and  criticism  of  new  works.  His 
chief  aim  was  to  flatter  Louis  XIV.,  and  obtain 
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the  post  of  '  historiographe  de  France ' ;  but  as 
we  approach  the  Revolution  the  interest  and 
importance  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
Mercure  increases  with  every  step.  Analyses  of 
new  operas,  programmes  and  reports  of  the  '  Con- 
certs Spirituals/  biographical  notices  of  artists, 
articles  on  the  'Guerre  des  Bouffons' — the 
struggle  between  French  and  Italian  music — 
lines  addressed  to  singers  or  musicians,  reviews 
of  treatises  on  music,  announcements  of  new 
music,  or  newly  invented  instruments — all  these 
and  more  are  to  be  found  in  these  monthly 
volumes,  which  are,  moreover,  particularly  easy 
to  consult  from  their  well-arranged  indexes.  A 
Choix  des  anciens  MercureSj  avee  un  extrait  du 
Mercure  Francis  (Paris,  1767  to  1764,  108 
volumes,  12mo,  generally  bound  in  64,  with  an 
additional  volume  of  index),  was  drawn  up  by 
La  Place,  Bastide,  Marmontel,  and  de  la  Porte, 
but  there  is  still  room  for  a  collection  of  the 
matter  most  interesting  to  musicians.      o.  c. 

MERCY,  or  MERCI,  Louis,  an  Englishman 
of  French  extraction,  bom  in  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century,  was  an  eminent  performer  on 
the  fldte-ii-bec,  or  English  flute,  for  which  he 
composed  several  sets  of  solos.  But  he  lived  at 
a  time  when  his  favourite  instrument  was  gradu- 
ally becoming  superseded  by  the  Traverse,  or 
German  flute,  and  in  the  hope  of  averting  the 
change  he,  about  1736,  allied  himself  with 
Stanesby  the  instrument-maker,  in  an  endeavour 
to  promote  the  use  of  the  modified  form  of  the 
fldte-il-bec  manufactured  by  the  latter,  and  pub- 
lished 12  solos,  six  of  which  were  said  to  be 
adapted  to  the  Traverse  flute,  Violin,  or 
Stanesby's  New  English  Flute,  with  a  preface 
strongly  insisting  on  the  merits  of  Stanesby's 
invention.  But  their  eiforts  failed,  and  Uie 
flAte-2i-bec  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  Mercy's 
solos,  two  sets  of  which,  for  the  flute  and 
bassoon  (or  violoncello)  respectively,  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  were  much  esteemed  in  their 
day.  w.  H.  H. 

MEREAUX,  Jean  Nicolas  le  Froid  de, 
born  in  Paris,  1745,  was  organist  of  the  Church 
of  St.   Jacques  du  Haut  Pas.     His  oratorios 

*  Samson '  and  *  Esther '  were  given  at  the  Con- 
cert Spiritual  in  1774  and  1776  respectively. 
These,  and  an  Ode  on  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin, 
performed  at  the  same  concerts  in  Dec  1781, 
are  his  only  works  of  importance  besides  his 
operas,  of  which  the  following  complete  list  is 
given  in  the  supplement  to  F^tis  : — *  La  Res- 
source  comique, '1772;  *  Le Retour  deTendresse, ' 
1774;  *  Le  Duel  comique '  (partly  arranged  from 
Paisiello),  1776  ;  *Laurette,*  1777  ;  *  Alexandre 
aux  Indes,'  1783  ;  *Oedipe  et  Jocaste,'  1791  ; 

*  Fabius,  '1793.  Two  more,  *  Les  Thermopyles ' 
and  'Scipion  k  Carthage,'  are  mentioned.  He 
died  in  Paris  in  1797.     His  grandson, 

Jean  AMtoiE  le  Fboid  de  Mereaux,  bom 
in  Paris,  1803,  became  a  remarkable  pianist  and 
a  most  successful  teacher.     He  studied  under 


Reicha  from  the  age  of  ten,  and  appeared  with 
great  success  in  Paris  and  London  bisfore  1836, 
when  he  settled  in  Rouen  as  a  teacher,  where  he 
died  April  26,  1874.  Of  his  original  composi- 
tions his  studies  are  the  most  important,  but  his 
fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  excellent  collection 
published  in  1867  under  the  title  of  *  Les  Clave- 
cinistes  de  1637  k  1790.'  He  was  also  in  great 
repute  as  a  musical  journalist.  h. 

M^RIC,  Madame.     [See  Lalande.] 

MERIC,  Madame  de,  an  accomplished  singer, 
who  appeared  in  London  in  1832,  and  was  very 
successful  in  an  unsuccessful  season.  She  was 
the  first  singer  of  a  moderate  company,  and 
though  not  a  great,  was  far  from  an  unpl  easing, 
performer.  She  was  a  clever  actress,  with  a 
good  voice  and  considerable  versatility  of  talent, 
rendering  her  very  useful,  as  she  sang  in  serious 
or  comic  operas,  first  parts  or  second,  and  in  any 
language.  While  in  this  country,  she  performed 
in  Italian,  German,  French,  and  English,  and 
could  have  done  so  equally  well  in  Spanish,  had 
it  been  required. 

She  appeared  in  *  Der  Freischiitz '  on  its  first 
production  here  with  the  original  German  words, 
when  German  opera,  for  a  time  at  least,  drove 
Italian  from  the  London  boards.  Madame  de 
Meric  played  also  Donna  Elvira  to  the  Donna 
Anna  of  Schroder-Devrient,  who  rather  eclipsed 
her ;  but  in  Chelard's  '  Macbeth '  she  distin- 
guished herself  by  singing  a  most  cramped  and 
difficult  song  with  astonishing  truth  and  pre- 
cision, a  feat  which  added  much  to  the  estima- 
tion in  which  she  was  held.  She  did  not, 
however,  appear  again  in  England.         J.  M. 

MERIGHI,  AxTONiA,  a  fine  operatic  con- 
tralto profondo,  who  was  first  engaged  for  the 
London  stage  by  Handel,  as  aimounced  in  the 
Daily  CauraTU  of  July  2,  1729.  The  first  part 
she  undertook  was  that  of  Matilda  in  *  Lotario ' 
(Handel),  Dec.  2,  1729,  in  which  she  created  a 
favourable  impression ;  but  her  songs,  when 
printed  in  the  published  opera,  were  transposed 
into  much  higher  keys.  This  opera  was  followed 
by  a  revival  of  *Tolomeo,'  in  which  she  sang 
soprano  music  transposed  for  her,  and  next  by 
'Partenope,*  in  which  Merighi  appeared  as 
Rosmira  with  equal  success  in  1730  and  1731. 
In  the  latter  year  she  sang  the  part  of  Armida 
in  the  revival  of  'Rinaldo.' 

After  the  close  of  that  season,  however,  her 
name  was  not  found  again  in  the  bills  until 
1736.  The  Daily  Post  of  Nov.  18  in  that 
year  informs  us  that  '  Signora  Merighi^  Signora 
Chimenti,  and  the  FrancesiTta^  had  the  honour 
to  sing  before  her  Majesty,  the  duke,  and  prin- 
cesses, at  Kensington,  on  Monday  night  last, 
and  met  with  a  most  gracious  reception.' 

In  Jan.  1738,  Merighi  appeared  in  the  new 
opera,  *Faramondo,'  just  finished  by  Handel 
after  his  return  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  again 
in  *  La  Conquista  del  Velio  d*  Oro  *  (Pescetti). 
In  April  of  the  same  season  she  took  the  part 
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of  Amastre  in  'Serse/ — the  last  she  sang  in 
England.  j.  M. 

MERK,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  Austrian 
violoncellist,  born  at  Vienna,  Jan«  18,  1795. 
His  first  musical  studies  were  directed  to  sing- 
ing, the  guitar,  and  especially  to  the  violin, 
vrhich  last  instrument  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
(according  to  F^tis)  in  consequence  of  an  accident 
to  his  arm.  He  then  took  to  the  violoncello, 
and  under  the  tuition  of  an  excellent  master, 
named  Schindlocker,  speedily  acquired  great 
facility  on  the  instrument.  After  a  few  years 
of  desultory  engagements  he  settled  at  Vienna 
as  principal  violoncellist  at  the  Opera  (1818), 
professor  at  the  newly  founded  Gonservatorium 
(1828),  and  Eammervirtuos  to  the  Emperor 
(1834).  He  died  at  Vienna,  June  16,  1862. 
He  was  much  associated  with  Mayseder,  and 
was  often  called  the  Mayseder  of  tlie  violon- 
cello. 

His  compositions  for  his  instrument  are 
numerous  and  of  merit : — Concertos,  Variations, 
Fantasias,  Polonaises,  etc.,  and  especially  twenty 
Exercises  (op.  11),  and  six  grand  Studies  (op. 
20),  which  are  valuable  contributions  to  the 
repertoire  of  the  instrument.  T.  p.  P. 

MERKEL,  GusTAv,  bom  Nov.  12,  1827,  at 
Oberoderwitz  in  Saxony  ;  studied  music  under 
Julius  Otto,  and  the  eminent  organist,  Johann 
Schneider  of  Dresden,  and  also  received  some 
instruction  from  Reissiger  and  Schumann  ;  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Waisenkirche,  Dres- 
den, in  1858,  of  the  Kreuzkirche  in  1860,  and 
court  organist  in  1864.  From  1867  to  1873 
he  was  director  of  the  Dresden  Singakademie, 
and  from  1861  was  a  professor  at  the  Gonser- 
vatorium there.  Merkel's  printed  compositions 
reach  the  number  of  180.  Of  these  a  large 
proportion  is  for  his  instrument,  for  which  he 
composed  Preludes,  Fugues,  Fantasias,  Varia- 
tions, Sonatas,  etc.,  and  pieces  for  violin  (or 
violoncello)  and  oigan.  He  also  published 
many  solos  and  duets  for  pianoforte,  motets 
(op.  106),  and  songs  with  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment. As  organist  and  organ  composer 
Merkel  deservedly  ranks  very  high  ;  his  organ 
music  is  of  great  excellence.  Many  of  his  fugues 
are  'alia  cappella,'  and  in  five  parts,  and  all 
are  well  constructed.  Promise  of  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  style  in  fugue  writing,  which  has 
been  subsequently  realised,  was  first  manifested 
in  an  early  work  (op.  5),  the  Fantasie,  etc,  dedi- 
cated to  Schneider.  His  later  organ  sonatas 
(opp.  80,  115,  and  118)  are  noble  specimens  of 
that  great  form  of  writing,  and  would  alone 
entitle  him  to  the  highest  position  as  a  com- 
poser for  his  instrument.  He  died  at  Dresden, 
Oct.  80,  1886.  H.  8.  o. 

MERKLIN,  SCHUTZE,  k  GO.  See  Dau- 
BLAINE  BT  Gallinet,  vol.  i.  p.  664.  Joscph 
Merklin  died,  July  10,  1906,  at  Nancy. 

MERLIN.  Opera  in  three  acts  ;  libretto  by 
Siegfried  Lippiner,  music  by  Garl  Goldmark. 


Produced  at  the  Hof  Oper,  Vienna,  Nov.  19, 
1886. 

MERRIE  ENGLAND.  Gomic  opera  in  two 
acts  ;  libretto  by  Basil  Hood,  music  by  Edwai'd 
German.  Produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
London,  April  2,  1902. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR,  THE. 
(Die  Lustigen  Weiber  von  Windsor.)  An  opera 
in  three  acts ;  woi-ds  from  Shakespeare,  by 
Mosenthal,  music  by  Otto  Nicolai.  Produced 
at  Berlin,  March  9,  1849  ;  in  London,  at  Her 
Majesty's  (in  Italian),  as  'Falstaff,'  May  8, 
1864  ;  and  in  Paris  at  the  Th^tre  Lyi-ique  as 
*  Les  Joyeuses  Commeros  de  Windsor, ''May  25, 
1866.  In  English,  by  the  Garl  Rosa  Gom^Mmy, 
at  the  Adelphi,  Feb.  11,  1878.  For  the  operas 
by  Balfe  and  Verdi,  founded  on  the  same  play, 
see  Falstaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.  g. 

MERSENNUS,  Marin  (leP^reMebsenne), 
bom  in  the  village  of  Oiz^,  in  Maine,  Sept.  8, 
1588,  educated  at  Le  Mans  and  La  Fl^he ; 
became  a  Minorite,  entering  upon  his  noviciate 
July  17,  1611,  and  receiving  full  orders  (after  a 
course  of  theology  and  Hebrew  in  Paris)  from 
Monsignor  de  Gondi  in  1618.  For  a^time  he 
taught  philosophy  at  Nevers,  but  soon  returned 
to  Paris,  where  with  other  kindred  spirits,  such 
as  Descartes,  Pascal  (p^re),  Roberval,  and  Peiresc, 
he  studied  deeply  both  mathematics  and  music 
He  corresponded  with  Doni,  Huygens,  and 
other  learned  men  in  Italy,  England,  and  Hol- 
land ;  and  visited  Italy  three  times  (1640, 1641, 
and  1 645).  Hedied  Sept  1, 1648,  after  a  painful 
operation.  His  most  important  work  is  his 
TraiU  de  I'Tiarmonie  wniverselle  (1627),  of 
which  he  published  an  epitome  in  Latin  ;  Ear- 
manieorum  libri  XII,  etc.,  a  shortened  version 
of  a  book  published  in  1635  (1648,  with  the 
names  of  three  publishers,  Baudiy,  Gramoisy, 
and  Robert  Ballard).  These  are  more  important 
even  than  Gerone's  great  work  as  sources  of 
information  on  music  in  the  17th  century, 
especially  French  music  and  musicians.  [His 
other  musical  treatises  are  Questions  hannO" 
niques  (1684),  Les  prdlvdes  de  Vharmonie 
univfrselh  (1634),  TraicU  de  Vorgue  (1636), 
Harmonicorum  libri  (1636),  De  la  nature  des 
sons  (1635),  Barmonie  universelle  (1636).  The 
full  titles  of  these  and  of  Mersennus's  mis- 
cellaneous writings,  are  given  in  the  OtLeHen- 
LexHcon,"]  f.  o. 

MERuLA,  Tarquinio,  a  composer  of  the 
early  I7th  century,  the  facts  of  whose  life  are 
gathered  from  the  title-pages  of  his  composi- 
tions. His  birthplace  is  never  definitely  given 
in  these,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  Gremona. 
He  was  maestro  di  cappella  at  Santa  Maria  of 
Bergamo  in  1623,  court  and  church  organist 
at  Warsaw  in  1624,  and  in  1628  was  organist 
at  Sant'  Agata  and  maestro  of  the  cathedral  at 
Gremona.  In  1639  he  resumed  the  office  at 
Bergamo,  and  in  1640  was  maestro  and  organist 
of  the  cathedral  there.     He  belonged  to  the 
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Bolognese  academy  of  the  *  Filomusi/  and  in 
1652  was  once  more  maestro  and  organist  of 
the  cathedral  at  Cremona.  At  one  time,  before 
1680,  he  held  a  court  appointment  at  Florence. 
His  works  are  interesting  as  early  specimens  of 
the  nse  of  voices  and  instruments  in  combina- 
tion.    They  are : — 

GmisohI  a  4  par  atrommitl,  Ub.  1.    Vadee,  1615. 

Madrlguli  «t  altre  mualche  eonoerUto  a  1-5.    VcnloB.  1823. 

KadrlgaletU  a  S.  lib.  1.  op.  ^    Venice.  1(D4. 

Martritalt  a  4^  Toei.  Ub.  1.  op.  0.    Venice,  1(D4. 

Motetti  e  Sonate  oonoertatl.  a  2-6  rod.  lib.  1.  op.  8.    Venice,  1894. 

Batiro,  e  Conlca.  dialogo.    Venice.  1836. 

ConoertI  ■pirltnali,  etc..  a  2^  voci.  lib.  2.    Venice.  1828. 

Canionl,OT«re8onat«eonoertateperchie»,Ub.2,op.l2.  Venice, 
1837. 

CarUo  precipltato  et  altri  CaprieiJ.  etc,  Ub.  2,  op.  13.  Venice. 
1838. 

Canaoni  da  miaiiare  a  tre,  op.  9.    Venice,  1830. 

Concerto  dedmoqninto  .  .  .  Meail.  ealmi.  .  .  .  oonoertati,  a  2-12. 
Venice.  18SB. 

PecaM>.  Salmi.  MoteUl,  etc.  a  2^.  Ub.  3.  op.  11.    Venice.  164a 

Arpa  Daridiea  .  .  .  Salmi  et  Kemm,  ...  op.  18.    Venice.  1640. 

Cansoni  da  enonare  a  2-3.  Ub.  4.  op.  17.    Venice.  1851. 

Salmi  et  Meeaa  conoeitaU  a  3-4.  Ub.  3.  op.  18.     Venice.  1892. 

For  other  works  in  MS.,  see  the  Quellen- 
Zexikon.  The  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge and  the  Royal  College  of  Music  contain 
a  comic  madrigal  for  three  yoices,  '  Nominativo, 
hie,  haec,  hoc.*  M. 

MERULO,  Claudio,  orCLAUDio  da  Correo- 
010,  organist  and  distinguished  teacher,  bom 
at  Correggio,  in  1533.^  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  after  competition  with  nine  other  candi- 
dates, he  took  his  place  at  the  second  organ  of 
St.  Mark's,  Venice.  This  early  success  points  to 
a  first-rate  education,  received  probably  at  Venice 
itself,  but  possibly  at  Brescia,  where  he  had 
been  appointed  organist  in  the  previous  year 
(Sept.  17,  1556).  Venice  was  rich  in  great 
musicians  at  the  time,  and  Claudio's  duties 
would  bring  him  into  daily  intercourse  with 
Willaert,  Ciprian  de  Rore,  Zarlino,  A.  Gabrieli, 
Annibale  Padovano,  and  Costanzo  Porta.  It 
is  delightful  to  be  carried  back'  to  a  May 
evening  more  than  300  years  ago,  to  find 
Zarlino  waiting  on  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  till 
vespers  are  over,  that  he  may  present  *M. 
Claudio  Merulo  soavissimo  organista  del  detto 
tempio '  to  Francesco  Viola,^  who  was  visiting 
Venice,  and  then  to  follow  them  all  to  the 
house  of  old  Adrian  Willaert,  kept  at  home  by 
the  gout,  yet  holding  a  grand  reception,  and 
ready  to  discuss  with  them  the  subjects  of 
Zarlino's  famous  book.  Claudio  satisfied  his 
employers  as  well  as  his  colleagues,  and  while 
they  increased  his  salary  from  time  to  time,* 
they  repeatedly  expressed  their  appreciation  of 
his  services,  and  their  anxiety  to  retain  them.^ 
He  became  first  organist  of  St  Mark's  in  1566, 
but  his  income  was  never  a  large  one,  and  it 
was  probably  for  this  reason  that  he  set  up  as 

1  Entered  in  baptinnal  reciater  of  B.  Qulrlno  on  April  8  u  eon  of 
Antonio  and  Oiorannl  Merlotti.  wbicb  waa  the  true  form  of  hie 

>  DtmonatnUUmi  HarmonMtt  (Zarlino.  Venice.  1871).  See  Intro- 
dnctlon. 

9  Chapelmaster  to  the  Doke  of  Ferrara,  and  an  old  pnpU  of 
Willaert'e. 

«  Catehmi.  MfentoriBtMta  Vtta,  .  .  .  diC.  Mtrtdo  (MiUn.  Rieordi). 

*  They  had  learnt  a  leeeon  from  Jachet  de  Bau»,  who,  having 
itppealed  In  rain  for  an  IncreaM  of  aaUry,  ran  off  from  St.  Mark's 
on  pretence  of  a  holiday,  and  found  the  Emperor  glad  enough  to 
take  him  on  hie  own  terme. 


a  publisher  in  1566,*  and  twelve  years  later 
(in  his  forty -sixth  year)  as  a  composer  of 
motets  and  madrigals,^  neither  attempt  succeed- 
ing very  well,  or  lasting  more  than  three  years. 
After  twenty-seven  years'  service  Claudio  left 
Venice,  went  first  to  Mantua,  and  thence  to 
Parma,  in  1584,  as  organist  of  the  Steccata,  or 
ducal  chapeL  Here  he  lived  sixteen  years,  was 
knighted  by  the  Duke,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one.  May  4,  1604.  The  following 
letter  was  written  at  the  time  by  one  of  his 
pupils  to  Sig.  Ferrante  Carli* 

According  to  yonr  wish  I  Rend  yon  Rome  pftrticniara  of 
Sig.  Claudio^tdeath.  On  Sunday  the  25th  of  ApiiI,J9.  Mark's 
Day,  after  playing  the  organ  ai  Vespers  in  the  Steccata, 
he  ei^oyed  an  evening  walk  before  going  home.  In  the 
night  he  was  aroused  by  a  pain  in  his  right  side,  succeeded 
by  great  fever  and  violent  sickness.  The  fever  continued 
trom  day  to  day,  giving  him  no  rest  even  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  doctors,  Sig.  Cemidore  and  Cerati,  his 
son-in-law,  after  using  many  remedies  with  little  or  no 
success,  determined  at  last  to  give  him  a  medicine  with 
strong  ingredients — ^rhubarb,  etc  This  was  on  Sunday, 
May  2nd.  When  the  poor  old  man'had  taken  the  draught 
he  cried  out,  '  Alas  f  how  cruelly  these  doctors  have 
treated  me ' ;  for  they  had  given  him  to  understand  it 
was  merely  a  syrup.  The  effect  was  so  severe  that  he 
died  Just  as  the  clock  struck  12  on  the  4th  of  May.  The 
Duke  arranged  the  funeral,  and  had  him  crowned  with 
laurel  and  ivy,  these  marks  of  respect  givinggreat  consola- 
tion to  all.  He  was  dressed  as  a  Capuchin  monk,  music 
books  were  placed  on  his  coffin,  at  each  comer  of  which 
one  of  his  scholars,  clothed  in  black,  held  a  lighted 
candle.  They  were  D.  Chris.  Bora,  M.  Ant.  Bertanelli, 
M.  And.  Salati,  the  fourth  scarcely  venturing  to  add 
his  name,  for  he  had  only  been  under  the  good  old  roan's 
care  for  a  month,  thanks  first  to  his  own  gentleness  and 
kindness,  and  next  to  that  of  our  Sig.  Christophero,  who 
introduced  me  and  entered  me  at  S.  Claudio's  great 
schooL  . . .  The  Monday  following,  May  10th,  the  service 
took  place  in  the  Cathedral,  when  he  was  buried  next  to 
Cipriano  [Rore],  near  the  altar  of  S.  Agatha.  ...  We 
sang  the  mass  with  double  choir,  one  placed  near  tlie 
organ,  the  other  on  the  opposite  side.  .  .  . 
Your  affectionate  servant, 

ALISSAin>RO  VOLPTUB. 

Parma,  May  14, 1604. 

As  for  Claudio's  oi^n  Toccatas  and  Ricer- 
cari,*  given  to  the  world  late  in  life,  many 
published  posthumously,  we  do  not  think  the 
composer's  greatness  is  to  be  gauged  by  them  at 
all.  They  cannot  bring  back  to  us  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  his  plajring,  which  could  fascinate 
the  most  orth(xiox  musicians,  and  attract 
students  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  North  of  Europe.  As  a  faint  resemblance 
of  the  living  man  (perhaps  the  little  organ  at 
Parma  on  which  he  play^  could  recall  him  to 
us  as  strongly)  these  organ   pieces  are  very 

<  Bdittng  m«drfnli  by  Verdeloi,  and.  as  a  paitner  with  B«tanio. 
a  set  of  the  saine  by  Porta.  Bctanio  only  joined  him  for  a  short 
time,  perhaps  owlnir  to  an  unexpected  pressors  of  work  at  St. 
Mark's  by  the  resignation  of  the  other  oiiganist  and  delay  in  ap- 
pointing another.  Claudio  pnbliahed  one  set  of  madrigals  (a  5)  of 
his  own. 

n.    Gardane  printed  in  1578  two  books  of 
8  1  In  1879  and  1080  respectively  two  books  of 

n  ).    The  first  and  second  books  of  motets 

(<  111  198S  and  169S  respeeUrely.    The  third 

b  published  till  1605.  after  the  compoMr's 

d  )ur  masses  appeared  in  1573and  ' Sacronxm 

C  111  liKM.    To  the  various  collections  Claudio 

d  till  late  in  life.    Two  masses  (a  8  and  a  IS) 

*)  hed  some  years  after  his  desth.  compdeta 


sea  ModtnMt,  torn.  ri.  pt  i.  (Modraa.  17WK 
tnT».'etc.  lib.  1.  1802:  lib.  %  ie06:  lib.  S. 

It...      „.^ . ..  ...^.olatura.'  etc  lib.  1.  18«7;  lib.  2. 1807;  lib. 

3.  1608.    '  Messe  d'  intarolatura  d'organo.'  Ut.  It.  1568.    '  Toocato 

d'intarolatura,'  etc  lib.  1. 1566;  lib.  3. 1604. 
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welcome.  They  compare  fayourably  with  other 
works  of  the  period.  As  historical  examples 
they  are  also  valuable.  In  them  we  have 
classical  instrumental  music  quite  distinct  from 
vocal,  we  have  again  chord-  as  distinct  from 
part-writing,  the  greatest  result  the  organists 
had  achieved  and  the  ultimate  death-blow  to 
the  modal  system.  Claudio  lived  close  on  the 
borders  of  the  new  tonality.  In  his  composi- 
tions he  does  not  abandon  himself  to  it,  but  he 
no  doubt  went  much  further  in  his  playing 
than  on  paper,  and  had  he  lived  a  few  years 
longer,  Fresoobaldi's  bold  and  apparently  sudden 
adoption  of  the  tonal  system  would  not  perhaps 
have  come  upon  him  unawares.  [Six  vocal  pieces 
are  in  Torchi's  LArtt  MusiccUe  in  Italia^  vol.  i., 
and  four  toccatas  in  vol.  iii.  See  full  list  of 
extant  works  in  the  Qwllen-Lexikon,']  J.  B.  S.-B. 

MESSA  DI  VOCE.  The  art  of  swelling  out 
and  diminishing  the  tone  on  a  long-held  note 
in  singing.     See  Singing. 

MESSAGEB,  Andr^  Chables  Prospbr, 
was  bom  at  Montlu9on  (France),  Dec  30,  1853. 
He  studied  music  for  some  time  at  the  ]£cole 
Niedermeyer  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  worked 
at  harmony  and  composition  under  Camille 
Saint-Saens.  In  1876  he  won  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Soci^t^  des  Compositeurs  for  a  symphony 
in  four  movements,  which  was  performeid  the 
same  year  at  the  Ch&telet  Concerts  under  the 
direction  of  Edouard  Colonne.  He  also  carried 
off  the  second  Premier  Prix  at  the  Concours  de 
la  Ville  de  Paris  with  a  cantata  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  entitled  *  Prom^th^e  enchatne.* 

M.  Messager*s  first  effort  as  a  writer  for  the 
stage  was  in  connection  with  an  unfinished 
comic  opera  by  Firmin  Bemicat^  <  Francois  les 
Bas-bleus,'  which  he  completed,  on  the  com- 
poser's death,  for  production  at  the  Folies- 
Dramatiques  on  Nov.  8,  1883.  Two  years 
later,  at  the  same  theatre,  was  brought  out  his 
three-act  operetta,  'La  Fauvette  du  Temple,' 
which  was  favourably  received.  His  first  real 
success,  however,  was  'La  Beamaise,'  a  three- 
act  operetta  given  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens  in 
Dec.  1885,  and  in  the  following  October  mounted 
at  the  Frince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  London, 
where,  with  Miss  Florence  St.  John  and  Miss 
Marie  Tempest  in  the  principal  parts,  it  achieved 
a  lengthy  run.  To  tunefulness  was  added  a 
refinement  and  musicianship  quite  unusual  in 
works  of  this  class.  It  was  followed  in  succes- 
sive years  by  *Les  deux  Pigeons,'  a  three-act 
ballet  (Op^ra,  and  Covent  Garden,  June  21, 
1906),  'Le  Bourgeois  de  Calais,'  a  three -act 
operetta  (Folies-Dramatiques),  'Isoline,'  a  fairy 
spectacle  (Renaissance),  '  Le  Mari  de  la  Reine,' 
a  three-act  operetta  (Bouffes-Parisiens),  and  '  La 
Basoche,'  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  produced 
at  the  Op^ra-Comique  on  May  30,  1890. 

The  opera  last  named  marked  a  turning-point 
in  M.  Messager's  career.  It  was  recognised  as 
aiming  at  a  higher  standard ;  and,  despite  a 


certain  lack  of  originality  (which  the  Parisian 
critics  have  invariably  pointed  out  in  their 
countryman's  music),  was  warmly  welcomed  as 
a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  serious  and  often 
heavy  works  that  had  too  long  monopolised 
the  active  repertory  of  the  Opera-Comique.  An 
English  version  of  *  La  Basoche,'  written  by  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  and  Eugene  Oudin,  was 
mounted  in  London  by  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte  at  the 
Royal  English  Opera  (now  the  Palace  Theatre 
of  Varieties),  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  on  Nov.  3, 
1891,  with  Miss  Esther  Palliser,  Mr.  Ben 
Davies,  and  Mr.  David  Bispham  (then  a 
cUbtUanl)  in  the  principal  parts.  It  met  with 
considerable  success,  and  established  its  com- 
poser's reputation  in  the  British  metropolis 
as  a  musician  of  ability,  imagination,  and 
resource. 

His  next  important  work  was  a  eomddie- 
lyrique  on  a  Japanese  subject  '  Madame  Chry- 
santhime,'  founded  upon  Pierre  Loti's  novel  of 
the  same  name,  and  performed  at  the  Th^&tre- 
Lyrique  (Renaissance)  for  its  inauguration  on 
Jan.  80, 1893.  This  ambitious  score  was  greatly 
admired  for  its  *  tastefol  and  elegant  orchestra- 
tion, the  limpid  clearness  of  its  eTtsennbUy  and 
the  rare  delicacy  of  its  harmonies.'  At  the 
same  time,  it  left  to  be  desired,  *  even  at  the 
cost  of  less  perfection  of  form,  a  higher  degree 
of  solidity,  a  little  more  individuality ;  in  a  word, 
greater  freshness,  novelty,  and  individuality  of 
melodic  inspiration.'  In  the  same  year  the 
same  industrious  pen  gave  forth  a  four-act  ballet 
entitled  '  Scaramouche,' and  a  three-act  operetta, 
<  Miss  Dollar,'  both  produced  at  the  Nouveau 
Theatre.  On  July  3,  1894,  his  three-act 
comic  opera,  '  Mirette,'  speciaUy  written  for  the 
Savoy  Theatre,  London,  was  brought  out  there 
with  fair  success.  Next  came  *Le  Chevalier 
d'Harmental '  (Op^ra  -  Comique,  1895),  *  Le 
Chevalier  aux  Fleurs,*  ballet  (The&tre  Marigny, 
1896V  <  Les  Petites  Michus '  (Bouffes-Parisiens, 
1897),  'V^ronique'  (Bouffes-Parisiens,  1898), 
'line  Aventure  de  la  Guimart,'  ballet  (Op^ra- 
Comique,  1900),  and  <  Les  Dragons  de  I'lmp^ra- 
trice '  (Vari^t^,  1906).  Of  these  *  V^ronique ' 
and  *  Les  Petites  Michus '  were  both  transferred 
to  the  London  stage  with  remarkable  success, 
while  the  former  was  also  given  in  America 
during  the  winter  of  1905. 

M.  Messager  was  for  several  years  one  of  the 
conductors  of  the  Paris  Op^ra-Comique.  He 
was  appointed  joint  *  directeur  de  la  Musique ' 
with  Albert  Carr^  and  *  Directeur  G^n^ral '  in 
1898.  He  has  filled  the  post  of  <  Artistic 
Director '  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden, 
since  1901.  h.  k. 

MESSIAH.  Oratorio  by  Handel;  libretto 
from  Holy  Scripture  by  Charles  Jennens.  Com- 
position commenced  August  22,  1741  ;  first  part 
completed  August  28  ;  second  part,  Sept.  6  ; 
third  part,  Sept.  12 ;  instrumentation,  etc., 
filled  in,  Sept.  14  : — in  all  twenty-four  days 
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only.  First  performed  (during  Handel's  sojourn 
in  Ireland)  in  the  Music  Hall,  Fishamble  Street, 
Dublin,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  for  reliev- 
ing Prisoners,  the  Charitable  Infirmary,  and 
Mercer's  Hospital,  April  13,  1742.  The 
principal  singers  were  Signora  Avolio,  Mrs. 
Gibber,  and  two  gentlemen  of  the  cathedral 
choir.;  principal  violin,  Dubourg;  organist, 
Maclaine.  First  performed  in  England  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  March  28,  1748.  Per- 
formed annually,  1750-58,  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital  for  the  benefit  of  the 
charity.  It  was  the  last  oratorio  given  by 
Handel,  viz.  on  April  6,  1759,  eight  days  only 
before  his  death.  After  the  original  perform- 
ance Handel  revised  and  re-wrote  much  of  the 
work,  which  was  published  in  1767.  In  1789 
Mozart  composed  his  additional  accompani- 
ments to  it,  so  admirably  executed  as  to  have 
received  almost  universal  acceptance,  and  to 
be  regarded  as  nearly  an  integral  part  of  the 
composition.  [Robert  Franz  made  new  addi- 
tional accompaniments  (see  Monthly  Musical 
Record  and  Musical  Times  for  1891),  and  both 
his  and  Mozart's  additions  were  used  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1885,  where  Richter 
got  rid  of  many  of  the  vulgarisms  that  had 
crept  into  the  work  by  evil  traditions.  Sir 
Frederick  Bridge  established  the  excellent 
custom  of  giving  the  work  as  nearly  as  possible 
as  Handel  wrote  it.  See  his  Gresham  Lectures 
of  February  1899,  and  the  Musical  Times  of 
the  same  year,  p.  170,  where  the  adaptations 
from  Handel's  own  Italian  duets  are  discussed.] 
No  musical  work  has  had  such  long,  continuous, 
and  enduring  popularity  as  the  *  Messiah,'  nor 
has  any  other  so  materially  aided  the  cause  of 
charity.  Much  of  the  veneration  with  which 
it  is  regarded  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  subject, 
but  much  also  must  be  attributed  to  the 
splendid  music,  some  of  which — the  stirring 
*  Glory  to  God,'  the  stupendous  '  Halleligah, ' 
and  the  magnificent  'Amen' — is  *not  for  an 
age,  but  for  all  time.'  The  published  editions 
of  the  oratorio,  in  various  forms,  are  exceedingly 
numerous ;  among  the  most  interesting  being 
the  facsimile  of  the  original  holograph  score 
(now  in  the  music  library  at  Buckingham 
Palace)  in  photo-lithography,  published  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  1868  ;  and  the 
more  accurate  facsimile  issued  as  part  of  the 
complete  German  Handel  Society's  edition.  [A 
critical  edition  by  Professor  Prout  was  issued  in 
1902,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  performance  was 
given  in  the  Queen's  Hall  in  strict  accordance 
with  that  edition.  On  the  discovery  of  Handel's 
own  wind  jMtta  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  a 
performance  was  given  in  King's  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  in  1894,  in  which  they  were  intro- 
duced.] Many  historical  and  descriptive  pam- 
phlets, analyses  of  the  work,  etc.,  have  been 
issued  at  various  times.  [Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  some  of  these ;  in  addition  we  may 


refer  to  Cusins's  HandeVs  'Messiah*  (1874),  Dr. 
J.  C.  Culwick's  iTaTU^eZ's  *  Messiah*  (1891),  and 
the  Musical  Times  for  1902,  pp.  718  ff.]  w.  H.  H. 
MESSIDGR.  Lyric  drama  in  four  acts ;  text 
by  £mile  Zola,  music  by  Alfred  Bruneau. 
Produced  at  the  Grand  Op4i*a,  Paris,  Feb.  19, 
1897. 

MESTO,  *  sadly';  a  term  used  twice  by 
Beethoven,  in  the  pianoforte  sonata,  op.  10, 
No.  3,  and  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  string 
Quartet,  op.  59,  No.  1.  The  slow  movement  of 
the  first  of  these  is  called  Largo  e  mesto,  and  of 
the  second  Adagio  molto  e  mesto.  It  is  also 
used  by  Chopin  in  the  Mazurkas,  op.  33,  Nos. 
1  and  4.  M. 

MESTRINO,  NiccoLO,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, bom  in  Milan,  1748  ;  died  in  Paris, 
Sept  1790.  Having  begun  life  as  a  street 
player,  he  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy,  and  later  that  of  Count  Erdody  in 
Hungary.  Undei^ing  imprisonment  for  some 
foolish  prank,  he  occupied  the  period  of  his 
confinement  by  perfecting  his  technique.  Went 
to  Paris  in  1786,  and  performed  with  marked 
success  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels.  Became  an 
established  teacher  in  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
leader  of  the  Italian  Opera  orchestra  in  1789. 
Compositions :  Twelve  concertos  for  violin  and 
orchestra ;  duos  for  two  violins ;  sonatas  for 
violin  and  bass ;  and  studies  for  the  violin 
alone.  (A.  M.  Clarke's  Biog,  Diet,  of  Fiddlers, 
London,  1896.)  e.  h-a. 

METAMORPHOSIS  is  the  modification  of 
a  musical  figure  or  idea,  made  with  the  view 
of  putting  it  in  a  new  light,  or  adapting  it  to 
changed  conditions.  In  the  later  stages  of  the 
development  of  abstract  music,  composers  have 
concentrated  a  great  deal  of  energy  on  devising 
new  ways  of  enhancing  the  intellectual  interest 
of  their  works — as  by  making  the  continuity  of 
the  component  sections  more  close,  and  giving 
a  new  aspect  to  the  relationship  of  various  move- 
ments, or  distinct  portions  of  single  movements ; 
and  most  of  these  are  based  upon  some  variation 
or  modification  of  a  well-defined  melodic  or 
rhythmic  figure.  Such  devices  can  be  found 
occasionally  in  the  early  stages  of  modem  in- 
strumental music,  as  in  J.  S.  Bach ;  and  an 
example  from  Mozart,  in  which  he  welds  to- 
gether a  Minuet  and  Trio,  is  quoted  in 
the  article  Form,  vol.  ii.  p.  S7b,  Beethoven 
was  the  first  to  make  any  very  conspicuous 
use  of  them,  and  they  are  frequently  met 
with  in  the  *  working  out'  portion  of  the 
movements  of  his  sonatas  and  symphonies. 
A  very  striking  example  is  quoted  in  the  article 
Working  out.  The  device  is  to  be  met  with 
also  in  other  situations,  as  in  the  first  movement 
of  the  C  minor  Symphony,  where  the  well-known 
figure  (a)  at  t^e   outset  becomes  (b)  in  the 
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contrasting  key.  Berlioz  makes  ingenious  and 
characteristic  use  of  the  device  in  his '  Symphonic 
Fantastique,'  in  his  treatment  of  what  he  calls 
the  '  idee  fibce. '  Liszt  also  makes  it  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  his  experiments  in  programme  music 
Wagner  makes  more  elaborate  use  of  it  than 
any  one  else  in  his  great  music  dramas,  and 
constantly  transforms  the  character  of  his  Leit- 
motiven  in  conformity  with  the  varying  aature 
of  the  situations.  See  also  Leitmotif  and 
Working  out.  [Brahms  uses  the  device  less 
frequently,  but  not  less  skilfully,  than  some  of 
his  contemporaries.  In  the  pianoforte  sonata 
in  F$  minor,  op.  2,  the  theme  of  the  slow  move- 
ment is  presented  in  a  transformed  shape  for 
that  of  the  scherzo,  and  in  the  second  symphony 
in  D,  op.  73,  the  intermezzo  in  triple  time  is 
interrupted  by  a  presto  in  2-4  time,  built  on  a 
metamorphosis  of  the  same  theme.]     c.  H.  h.  p. 

METASTASIO,  Pietro  Antonio  Domenico 
BoNAVENTURA,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  son  of 
Trapassi,  of  Assisi,  a  papal  soldier,  was  bom  in 
Rome,  Jan.  8,  1698.  As  a  child  he  showed  an 
astonishing  power  of  improvisation,  which  so 
struck  Gravina,  that,  with  his  parents'  consent, 
he  took  him  into  his  family,  had  him  educated, 
and  changed  his  name.^  He  was  studying  the 
classics,  and  engaged  in  translating  tlie  Iliad 
into  Italian  verse,  when  his  benefactor  died 
suddenly — a  loss  he  felt  deeply,  although  he 
was  eventually  consoled  by  the  attachment  of 
Maria  Bulgarini  the  singer.  In  the  meantime 
his  fame  had  reached  Vienna,  and,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Apostolo  Zeno,  the  late  court  poet, 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  offered  him  that  post. 
He  arrived  in  Vienna  in  1730,  and  remained 
there  till  his  death,  April  12,  1782,  living  with 
his  friend  Martines  in  the  'Michaeler  Haus.' 
Henceforth  he  furnished  the  principal  attraction 
at  the  private  festivals  of  the  Court,  composing 
verses  to  be  recited  or  sung  by  the  young  Arch- 
duchesses, set  to  music  in  the  latter  case  by  the 
Court  composers,  Reutter,  Predieri,  Caldara,  or 
Bonno.  Metastasio  was  also  musical ;  he  played 
the  harpsichord,  sang  ('come  un  serafino,'  as  he 
used  to  say)  and  composed.  ^  He  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  originator  of  a  real  improvement 
in  the  musical  drama,  though  long  since  super- 
seded. His  popularity  as  a  dramatic  poet  was 
great ;  the  charm,  grace,  melody,  and  sweetness 
of  his  verse  induced  the  composers  to  overlook 
the  absence  of  contrast  and  strong  passion ;  and 
in  consequence  some  of  his  libretti  have  been 
set  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  times.  See  the 
Biv,  Mus,  Ital,  voL  xi  p.  228. 

Mozart's  *  Clemenza  di  Tito '  is  the  solitary 
example  of  Metastasio's  dramas  to  be  seen  on 
the  boards  at  the  present  day.  His  poems  in- 
clude twenty-nine  dramas,  eightoratorios,  thirty- 
nine  pieces  de  circonstance,  nearly  fifty  cantatas 
and  scenas;  elegies,  idyls,  sonnets,  canzonas, 

1  '  Metaitaalo.'— tr&pMMmento.  or  transition.  Is  a  play  on  Trapanl. 
*  Cappi  of  Vienna  published  his '  XXXVI  Cansonfa  Sole  tre  vocL' 


sestines,  terzines,  etc,  pabliahed  in  nearly  fifty 
different  editions.^  His  portrait  has  often  been 
engraved  ;  that  by  Mftnsfield  and  Heath  after 
Steiner  is  the  best.  Bumey  describes  his  ap- 
pearance in  1772  in  enthusiastic  terms. ^  There 
are  also  busts  and  medallions  of  him.  He  was 
buried  in  a  vault  in  the  Michaeler  church,  and 
in  1866  an  amateur  named  Galvagni  placed  a 
marble  monument  to  his  memory  (by  Luccardi) 
in  the  church  of  the  Minoiites,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing lines  by  the  Abb^  Guido  Ferrari : — 

Dat  patriam  Assisitun,  nomen  Roma,  Austria  (kma^, 
Plausum  orbis,  tumulum  haec  urua  Metaiitaiiio. 

Chronological  List  of  Metastasio's  Secular  Dra- 
mas, with  the  chief  comi)osers  and  dates  of 
production. 


Sacred  Dramas  or  Oratorios,  performed  in  the 
Imperial  Chapel,  Vienna,  in  Passion  week. 

Beuttcr, 


La  Passione,  etc    Caldara.  1  <S0. 
Bant'Bleoft.    Caldara.  1731. 
LaMorted'Abel.  Caldara.  1732. 
OluMppe  rioonoaeiuto.     Ponile. 


La  Betolla  llbemta. 

1754. 
Gloas.  Bd  dl  Giada. 

17SS. 

Pndleri.  1740; 


One  drama,  *  Per  la  Fest.  di  S.  Natale,'  com- 
posed by  6.  Costanza,  was  performed  at  Rome, 
1 7  2  7,  in  a  theatre  with  scenery  and  action,  c.  F.  P. 

METHFESSEL,  Albeet  Gottlieb,  bom 
Oct  6,  1786,  at  Stadt  Ilm,  in  Thuringia,  be- 
came Kammermusikus  at  Rudolstadt,  1810,  and 
was  Hofcapellmeister  in  Brunswick  in  1882-42. 

s  VoL  1.  of  Open  <M  atgnor  Abbaf  Ptttro  Mtttutatio,  leyontMii 
■mall  rnls.  ISmo  (Nice.  1785).  contains  a  life  bjr  CristinL  A  saleo- 
tion  of  his  poems  was  pabliahed  In  Plarls  0804)  with  the  title  i»Mu<«H 
M  M*taMt€uio.    Bumey  wrote  hia  Mtnwirt  (London,  1798). 

«  'For  that  time  of  life  [he  was  about  serentr-foor]  he  is  th« 
handsomest  man  I  ever  beheld.  There  are  painted  on  his  ooiuit«* 
nance  all  the  genius,  goodness,  prupriety ,  benerolenoe,  and  reetitnde 
which  constantly  characterise  his  writings.  I  could  not  keep  my 
eyes  ofT  his  face,  it  was  so  pleasing  and  worthy  of  oonteanpkUoiii.'-* 
Pnamt  Stat*  of  MuHe  in  Qermann,  i.  SBB. 
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He  published  a  large  number  of  songs  of  a 
popular  type,  and  part-songs  for  male  voices ; 
some    of    his    productions,    as    for    instance, 

*  Erieger's    Abschied,'     '  Rheinweinlied  '    and 

*  Deutscher  Ehrenpreis,'  are  still  popular  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  are  included  in  most  of  the 
collections.  He  wrote  an  opera,  '  Der  Prinz 
Yon  Basra '  and  an  oratorio  '  Das  befreite  Jeru- 
salem.'    Methfessel  died  March  23,  1869.     M. 

METRE,  the  rhythmic  element  of  Song,  as 
exemplified  in  Music  in  the  structure  of 
melodious  phrases — in  Poetry  in  that  of  regular 
verses. 

As  the  rhythm  of  Poetry  is  measured  by 
syllables  and  feet,  so  is  that  of  Music  by  beats 
and  bars.  The  two  systems,  notwithstanding 
their  apparent  difference,  may  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  interchangeable,  since  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  express  the  swing  of  a  melody 
in  dactyls  and  spondees,  or  the  scansion  of  a 
verse  in  crotchets  and  quavers.  Upon  this 
coincidence  Music  and  Poetry  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  for  the  intimacy  of  their 
mutual  relations ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  these  relations  influence  pure  instrumental 
composition  no  less  forcibly  than  vocal  musio ; 
the  themes  of  a  sonata  being  as  easily  reducible 
to  metrical  feet  as  those  of  an  opera.  Themes 
which  are  not  so  reducible — in  other  words, 
melodies  which  exhibit  no  rhythmic  correspond- 
ence with  any  imaginable  kind  of  poetical  verse 
— ^may,  indeed,  be  safely  assumed  to  be  bad 
ones.  We  shall  most  readily  make  this  position 
intelligible  by  considering  the  syllables  and 
feet  which  form  the  basis  of  poetical  metre, 
and  then  showing  their  application  to  the 
phrases  of  a  regularly  constnicted  melody. 

Syllables  are  of  three  kinds  ;  long  (-),  short 
(J),  and  common  (-yS).  One  long  syllable  is 
reckoned  as  the  equivalent  of  two  short  ones. 
A  common  syllable  may  be  treated  either  as 
long  or  short  at  pleasure.  In  Classical  Pro- 
sody the  length  or  shortness  of  syllables  is 
determined  by  the  laws  of  quantity.  In  modern 
Poetry  it  is  dependent  upon  accent  or  stress  ;  all 
accented  syllables  being  considered  long,  and 
all  unaccented  ones  short,  whatever  may  be  the 
quantity  of  their  respective  vowels.  This 
distinction  is  of  great  importance  to  the  com- 
poser ;  for  poetry  regulated  by  quantity  has 
very  little  affinity  with  the  sister  art.  The 
association  of  what  we  now  call  tune,  with 
Sapphics  or  Elegiacs,  would  probably  be  im- 
practicable. But  the  regular  cadence  of  English 
or  Italian  verses,  in  which  the  claims  of 
quantity  are  utterly  ignored,  seems  almost  to 
demand  it  as  a  necessity. 

The  union  of  two,  three,  or  four  syllables 
constitutes  a   foot.     Four  forms  onlv  of  the 
dissyllabic  foot  are  possible — 
Pyrrhic                      .   v-»  v-»  I  Iambus       .       .       .    «-» — 
Spondee      .  . ,'  Trochee  (or  Ghoras)      —  \j 

Of  trisyllabic  feet  there  are  eight  varieties — 


Tribrach 

Molosaus 

Dactyl 

Anapeest 

Bacchius 


Antibacchlus  (or 
Palimbacchius) 

Amphibrachys  . 

Amphimaoer  (or 
Gretic)    . 


—  — w 


—  \J  —  \J 


Tetrasyllable  feet — always  divisible  into  two 
dissyllabic  members — are  sixteen  in  number — 

Paeon  primus 
Pffion  secundus  . 
Fffion  tertius 
Pseon  quartus    . 
Bpitritus  primus 

Bpitritus  secundus  —  «^ 

Bpitritus  tertius «->  — 

Bpitritus  quartus   — \j 


*^y^\j  — 


Proceleusmaticns    \j\j\j^ 

Dispondeus 

Diiambus    . 

DitrcfChseus 

Choriambus 

Antispastus 

lonicus  a  mi^ore 

lonlcus  a  minore 

Two  feet  usually  constitute  a  Metre  (or 
Dipodia).  But  in  Dactylic  Verse  each  foot  is 
regarded  as  a  complete  Metre  in  itself,  even 
when  the  characteristic  Dactyl  is  intermixed 
with  feet  of  some  other  kind.  Each  tetrasyllable 
foot  is  also  treated,  by  reason  of  its  composite 
character,  as  an  entire  Metre. 

Verses  ^  are  classed  according  to  the  number 
of  Metres  they  contain  :  thus,  the  Monometer, 
Dimeter,  Trimeter,  Tetrameter,  Pentameter, 
and  Hexameter  contain  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  and  six  Metres,  respectively. 

When  all  the  Metres  are  perfect,  the  Verse 
is  called  Acatalectic  When  the  last  syllable  of 
the  last  foot  is  wanting,  it  is  Catalectic.  When 
two  syllables  are  wanting,  or  an  entire  foot,  it 
is  Brachycatalectic.  When  a  superfluous  long 
syllable  is  added  on,  at  the  end  of  the  Verse,  it 
is  called  Hypercatalectic. 

Most  Verses  are  marked,  in  or  near  the  middle, 
by  a  slight  pause  called  a  Ccesura,  which  must 
necessarily  fall,  either  on  a  monosyllable  or  on 
the  last  syllable  of  a  word,  as  in  the  well-known 
Alexandrine — 

Which,  nice  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length 
along ; 

and  a  similar  peculiarity  is  observable  in  in- 
numerable well-constructed  melodies,  as  in  the 
Giga  of  Corelli*s  Sonata  in  A — 


The  five  species  of  Verse  most  frequently  used 
are  the  Iambic,  the  Trochaic,  the  Spondaic,  the 
Anapiestic,  and  the  Dactylic,  each  of  which 
may  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  Dimeter,  Trimeter, 
or  Tetrameter,  either  Catalectic,  or  Acatalectic. 
But  no  kind  of  verse  is  strictly  limited  to  feet 
of  one  particular  order.  We  constantly  find  an 
Iambus  substituted  for  a  Trochee,  or  a  Trochee 
for  a  Spondee.  In  Dactylic  Verse  especially, 
the  Spondee  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and 
the  Trochee  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  like 
manner  the  phrasing  of  a  melody  may,  at  any 
moment,  be  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  a 
subordinate  figure ;  though,  if  the  melody  be 

1  ThroQghoQt  thU  article  the  word  Vene  \m  used  tn  It*  rtrlot 
MOM,  M  indicating  a  •ingle  line  of  Poetry.  In  common  parla&oe 
the  word  ia  frequently  treated  as  the  aynonym  of  itanaa ;  bat  a 
■tanai  ii  really  a  oomUnation  of  eeveral  rereee. 
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good,  the  new  feature  will  be  no  less  reducible 
to  rule  than  the  original  one. 

The  variety  of  Metre  permissible  in  modem 
poetry  is  unlimited  ;  and  as  an  equal  amount 
of  fre^om  is  claimed  in  the  rhythm  of  modem 
music,  it  would  manifestly  be  impossible  to  enu- 
merate even  a  tenth  part  of  the  different  forms 
now  in  common  use.  Nevertheless,  as  all  are 
constructed  upon  the  same  general  principle,  the 
student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  making  an 
analysis  of  any  that  may  fall  under  his  notice. 
This  analysis  cannot  be  too  carefully  conducted. 
Its  importance  is  obvious  enough  where  words 
have  to  be  set  to  music  ;  but  as  we  have  already 
intimated  it  is  equally  important  •in  other 
cases  ;  for,  without  a  sound  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  poetical  metre,  it  is  not 
easy  to  invest  even  the  subject  of  a  Aigue  with 
the  freshness  and  individuality  which  so  plainly 
distinguish  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
from  writings  of  inferior  merit.  An  instrumental 
theme,  devoid  of  marked  rhythmic  character, 
is  never  really  effective.  Great  composers  seem 
to  have  felt  this  as  if  by  instinct ;  hence,  their 
subjects  are  always  reducible  to  metrical  feet. 
All  the  Metres  most  common  in  poetiy,  and 
others  innumerable,  have  been  used  by  them 
over  and  over  again,  sometimes  in  their 
strictest  form,  but  generally  with  greater 
variety  of  treatment  than  that  allowable  in 
verse,  and  with  a  more  frequent  employment  of 
the  various  tetrasyllabic  feet,  every  one  of  which 
falls  into  its  proper  place  in  the  economy  of 
instrumental  music.  We  do  not,  indeed,  always 
find  the  foot  and  the  bar  beginning  together. 
This  can  only  be  the  case  when  the  foot  begins 
with  a  long  syllable,  and  the  musical  phrase 
with  a  strong  accent.  But  in  all  cases  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  modes  of 
measurement  is  uniform  and  exact ;  and  to  its 
all-powerful  influence  many  a  famous  melody 
owes  half  its  charm.  We  cannot  carefully 
examine  any  really  fine  composition,  without 
convincing  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  this  great 
law,  which  we  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  by 
the  aid  of  a  few  examples  selected  from  works 
of  universally  acknowledged  merit. 

Thethemeof  theScherzoin  Beethoven^a  Sonata 
quasi  una  Fantasia  in  C%  minor  (op.  27,  No.  2) 
is  in  Iambic  Dimeter  Acatalectic — the  'Long 
Metre  *  of  English  Hynmologists : — 


.    I     ^  -     II       ^  -      I       w  -II 


:ctc. 


The  Rondo  of  Mendelssohn's  pianoforte  con- 
certo in  6  minor  (op.  25)  also  begins  in  Iambic 
Dimeter ;  with  the  peculiarly  happy  use  of  a 
P«on  quartus,  in  the  fourth,  and  several  subse- 
quent places : — 


etc. 


Mozart's  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  in 
.Bb»  starts  in  Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectic — 

I   -Oti 

:  etc. 

The  well-known  subject  of  the  slow  movement 
in  Haydn's  *  Surprise  Symphony '  is  in  Spondaic 
Dimeter  Catalectic — 

I  -  -  II     -  -  I  -(-)ii 

IjI^JTI    "TJ   J    Pete. 

The  Theme  of  Weber's  Hondo  hrillante  in  Eb 
(op.  62)  is  in  Anapaestic  Tetrameter  Brachy- 
cataleotic,  very  rigidly  maintained — 


The  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  Symphony 
in  A  is  in  alternate  verses  of  Acatalectic  and 
Catalectic  Dactylic  Tetrameter,  with  a  Spondee 
in  each  of  the  even  places — 


A  no  less  captivating  alternation  of  Amphi- 
macers  and  Trochees  is  found  in  the  theme  of 
Mozart's  pianoforte  sonata  in  A — 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  ad 
infinitums  ;  but  these  will  be  sufficient  to  show, 
on  no  mean  authority,  the  importance  of  a  sub- 
ject which,  though  too  often  neglected  as  a 
branch  of  musical  education,  will  well  repay  a 
little  diligent  study.  w.  s.  k. 

METRONOME  (Germ.  Afetrcmm,  and  Takt- 
messer  ;  Fr.  Metronome,  From  the  Gr.  fi^pov, 
*  a  measure,'  and  v6/ioi,  *a  law').  An  instru- 
ment, constructed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
composers  to  indicate  the  exact  pace  at  which 
they  wish  their  works  to  be  performed. 

The  great  masters  of  the  earlier  schools  left 
the  Tempi  of  their  compositions  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  executant.  In  doing  this 
they  incurred  no  risk  whatever  of  misconcep- 
tion ;  for  until  the  close  of  the  16th  century 
and  even  later,  the  composer  was  almost  always 
a  singer  in  the  choir  for  which  he  wrote  ;  and 
his  relations  with  his  fellow -choristers  were 
infinitely  closer  than  those  existing  between  a 
modem  composer  and  the  orchestra  under  his 
control.     But  the  change  of  style  introduced 
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by  Claudio  Monteverde,  added  to  the  impulse 
given  to  instramental  muBic  and  vocal  music 
with  instrumental  accompaniments  after  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  changed  tliese 
relations  very  materially.  The  invention  of  the 
Opera  brought  new  ideas  into  the  field.  The 
individuality  of  the  composer  began  gradually 
to  throw  the  characteristics  of  the  '  School '  into 
the  background ;  and  musicians,  no  longer 
guided  by  traditional  laws,  soon  became  alive 
to  the  necessity  for  giving  some  sort  of  direction 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  pieces  were  to 
be  sung  or  played.  Hence  arose  the  employ- 
ment of  such  words  as  Grave,  Allegro,  Adagio, 
and  other  terms  of  like  import,  which  have 
remained  in  common  use  to  the  present  day. 
As  the  resources  of  modem  art  became  more 
fully  developed,  even  these  directions  were  found 
to  be  insufficient  for  their  intended  purpose.  A 
hundred  different  varieties  of  Allegro  were  pos- 
sible. How  was  it  possible  to  indicate  to  the 
performer  which  of  these  the  composer  intended 
him  to  adopt  ?  The  number  of  technical  terms 
was  multiplied  indefinitely ;  but  it  was  clear 
that  none  were  sufficiently  explicit  to  remove 
the  difficulty ;  and  at  a  very  early  period  the 
use  of  the  Pendulum  was  suggested  as  the  only 
rational  means  of  solving  it. 

To  Etienne  Louli4  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
first  turned  this  idea  to  practical  account.  In  a 
work  entitled  ^^mens  ou  principes  de  Musique, 
7ni8  dans  un  nouvel  ordre  (Paris,  1696,  Amster- 
dam, 1698)  he  describes  an  instrument,  called 
a  ChrojumUtre,  formed  of  a  bullet  sifspended  to 
a  cord,  and  provided  with  means  for  lengthen- 
ing or  shortening  the  latter  at  pleasure,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  indicate  seventy -two  different 
degrees  of  velocity.  This  was  a  good  beginning. 
Nevertheless,  the  machine  does  not  seem  to  have 
become  generally  known  ;  for  in  many  curious 
treatises  of  later  date  we  find  vague  glimmerings 
of  similar  ideas  put  forth  in  apparent  ignorance 
of  Louli^'s  discovery.  Joseph  Sauveur — the 
inventor  of  the  word  *  Acoustics,'  and  the  author 
of  a  series  of  valuable  papers  on  Music  contri- 
buted to  the  Mimmrea  de  VAcadimie  between 
the  years  1700  and  1711 — is  said  to  have  pro- 
posed a  ChronomMre  of  his  own.  In  1732  an 
article  on  a  species  of  Musical  Time-keeper  was 
contributed  to  the  Minwires  des  Sciences  by 
Enbrayg.  Gabory  recommended  the  use  of  the 
Pendulum  in  his  Mamul  utile  et  curicttx  sur  la 
TJiesure  die  teins  (Paris,  1771).  John  Harrison's 
Description  concerning  such  a  machine  as  will 
afford  a  nice  and  true  mensuration  of  time  ;  as 
also  an  account  of  the  Scale  of  Music  (London, 
1775)  serves  to  show  that  the  connection 
between  music  and  chronometry  was  not  un- 
noticed in  England.  Davaux  wrote  an  article 
on  the  subject  for  the  Journal  Encyclop4dique 
in  1784.  Not  long  afterwards,  Pelletier  made 
use  of  the  pendulum  in  a  way  sufficiently  in- 
genious to  call  forth  a  treatise  on  his  invention 


ftt>m  Abel  Burja  of  Berlin  in  1790.  In  the 
same  year  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  printed,  at  Leip- 
zig, ZwUf  geistliehe  prosaist  Oesange,  mit 
Beschreihung  eines  Taktmessers,  by  J.  6.  Weiske. 
And  enough  was  done,  both  in  France  and  in 
Germany,  to  show  that  even  before  the  close 
of  the  18th  century,  the  matter  had  attracted 
no  small  amount  of  serious  attention. 

In  1813  Gottfried  Weber  advocated  the  use 
of  a  pendulum,  formed  of  a  small  bullet  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  string,  upon  which  the  necessary 
divisions  were  marked  by  knots ;  the  whole 
being  so  contrived  that  it  could  be  carried  in 
the  pocket — a  far  more  simple  and  convenient 
arrangement  than  that  of  Louli6.^  New  plans 
were  proposed  by  G.  £.  Stockel,  Zmeskall,  and 
other  musicians  of  reputation,  and  Beethoven 
is  known  to  have  discussed  them  with  interest 
The  subject  excited  an  equal  amount  of  atten- 
tion in  England,  where  many  attempts  were 
made  to  produce  a  perfect  instrument  Dr; 
Crotch,  discarding  Louli^'s  cord,  used  in  place 
of  it  a  stiff  pendulum,  formed  of  a  long  thin 
strip  of  box- wood,  graduated  in  inches  and 
hung  upon  a  suitable  frame.  Another  musical 
time -keeper  invented  by  Henry  Smart  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Quarterly  Musical  Meview  (voL 
iii.  London,  1821).  Both  are  now  obsolete; 
but  the  writer  remembeis  seeing  instruments  of 
the  kind  recommended  by  Dr.  Crotch  exposed 
for  sale  at  Messrs.  Erat's  Harp  Manufactory,  in 
Bemers  Street. 

All  these  inventions  failed,  however,  more 
or  less  completely,  through  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  length  of  the  pendulum  necessary 
to  produce  beats  of  even  moderate  slowness.  In 
order  to  perform  sixty  oscillations  in  a  minute 
a  pendulum  must,  in  our  latitude,  be  39*2  inches 
long.  One  long  enough  to  execute  forty  would 
be  difficult  to  manage.  This  difficulty,  which 
had  long  been  recognised  as  a  bar  to  further  im- 
provement, was  eventually  removed  through  the 
ingenuity  of  a  celebrated  mechanist  named 
Winkel,  an  inhabitant  of  Amsterdam,  who  first 
entertained  the  idea  of  constructing  a  metronome 
upon  a  system  before  untried,  involving  the  use 
of  a  certain  kind  of  double-pendulum,  the  motions 
of  which  are  governed  by  mathematical  laws  of 
extreme  comi)lexity  though,  practically  con- 
sidered, the  principle  is  so  simple  that  we  trust 
a  very  few  words  may  suffice  to  explain  it 

If  a  rod  be  suspended  from  its  centre,  and 
equally  weighted  at  both  ends,  its  centres  of 
motion  and  gravity  will  coincide,  and  its  position, 
when  at  rest,  will  be  perfectly  horizontaL  But 
if  the  weight  at  one  end  be  diminished,  or  moved 
a  little  nearer  to  the  central  pivot  than  the  other, 
the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  displaced,  and  the 
unaltered  end  will  gradually  descend,  until  the 

1  A  pocket  Matronome  wm  neutered  by  Otmrm  In  1800,  aud 
another.  'acaU  Hlilsl.  ■jretem  Dechor.'  wu  patented  by  AlU.  of 
Mmilch.  A  rtiU further develon -— •  - 


of  which 

aprinffto 

that  now  lold  by  MoMra  J.  Curwen  *  Soni. 


ilopment  of  thle  rimple  kit 
u  Ideutloal  with  an  ordinary 


nome,  the  prineinle  a 

but  with  a  aprinf:  to  fasten  the  meeanre  at  any  lengtbl  to 
tJ.C- '^- — 
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rod  hangs  perpendicularly ;  the  rapidiif  with 
which  the  change  of  position  takes  place  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  diminution  to  whidi  the 
upper  weight  is  subjected,  or  its  nearness  to  the 
pivot.  In  either  case,  the  upper  weight  will 
exercise  so  strong  a  retarding  influence  on  the 
lower  one,  that  by  carefully  acyusting  the  pro- 
portion between  weights  and  distances,  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  make  a  double  pendulum,  of 
the  kind  we  have  described,  oscillate  as  slowly 
as  an  ordinary  one  five  or  six  times  its  length. 
The  possibility  of  constructing  a  metronome 
upon  this  principle  is  said  to  have  first  suggested 
itself  to  Winkel  about  the  year  1812  ;  but  it  is 
difficult,  in  the  face  of  conflicting  statements,  to 
arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  his  invention  was  first  given  to  the 
world.  It  is  indeed,  known  to  have  been 
warmly  commended  by  the  Dutch  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  a  report  dated  Aug.  14, 1815 ;  and, 
judging  from  this,  we  may  surmise  that  it  had 
by  that  time  assumed  a  complete,  if  not  a  perfect 
form.  We  have,  however,  no  definite  proof  of 
its  then  condition.  It  may  have  been  finished, 
or  it  may  not ;  but,  finished  or  unfinished,  it  is 
certain  that  Winkel  derived  very  little  benefit 
from  his  discovery.  Johann  Nepomuk  Maelzel, 
an  accomplished  musician  and  a  mechanist  of 
European  reputation,  had  long  meditated  an 
improvement  upon  Stookel's  machine  for  beating 
time ;  and  succeeded  about  this  time  in  pro- 
ducing a  species  of  so-called  'Chronometer,* 
which  fairly  satisfied  Salieri,  Weigl,  and  even 
Beethoven  himself.  Fortified  by  the  approval  of 
these  high  authorities  he  determined  to  bring 
out  his  invention  in  London.  Meanwhile,  he 
exhibited  it,  in  company  with  other  mechanical 
curiosities,  in  a  travelling  museum,  which  he 
carried  about  with  him  from  city  to  city,  through 
some  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 
Among  other  places,  he  visited  Amsterdam, 
where  he  saw  Winkel's  instrument.  Struck  with 
the  superiority  of  the  double-pendulnm  to  the 
principle  adopted  in  his  own  time-keeper,  he  at 
once  offered  to  purchase  the  invention.  Winkel 
declined  to  cede  his  rights ;  but  Maelzel,  having 
now  learned  all  he  wanted  to  know,  proceeded 
to  Paris,  patented  the  double-pendiilum  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  1816  set  up  the  first  metro- 
nome manufactory  on  record.  Winkel  afteriK'ards 
obtained  possession  of  one  of  the  Paris  instru- 
ments ;  established  its  identity  with  his  own  ; 
and  (as  Wurzbach  states)  took  advantage  of 
Maelzel's  return  to  Holland  to  submit  his  case 
to  the  *  Niederlandische  Akademie*  for  decision. 
A  Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  its 
merits  ;  and  as  it  was  proved  that  the  graduated 
scale  was  the  only  part  of  the  instrument  really 
originated  by  Maelzel,  a  formal  judgment  was 
recorded  in  WinkeVs  favour — too  late,  however, 
to  do  him  full  justice,  for  to  this  day  his  share 
in  the  work  is,  by  common  consent,  suppressed, 
and   Maelzel   is  universally  regarded   as  the 


inventor  of  the  instrument  which  bears  his 
name.^ 

The  first  metronomes  made  at  the  new  manu- 
£Eictory  differed  so  little  in  any  point  of  vital 
consequence  from  those  now  in  daily  use,  that  a 
description  of  the  one  will  include  all  that  need 
be  said  concerning  the  other.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  business  is  a  flat  steel  rod, 
about  seven  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  pierced,  at  a  distance  of 
about  five  and  a  half  inches  from  its  upper  end, 
by  a  hole,  through  which  is  passed  the  pivot 
upon  which  it  is  made  to  oscillate.  This  rod — 
answering  to  the  double-pendulum  already  de- 
scribed— is  suspended,  by  means  of  the  pivot,  in 
front  of  a  wooden  case,  and  kept  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position  by  a  stout  leaden  bullet,  fixed 
to  its  shorter  end,  which,  thus  weighted,  sinks, 
of  course,  when  at  rest,  to  the  lowest  place.  On 
its  upper  and  longer  end  is  placed  a  smaller 
weight,  of  brass,  made  to  slide  up  and  down  at 
will,  and  so  proportioned  to  the  lower  weight, 
that,  by  changing  its  position  the  pendulum  may 
be  made  to  execute  any  number  of  oscillations, 
between  40  and  208  in  a  minute.  As  a  guide 
to  the  position  of  the  upper  weight,  the  rod  is 
backed  by  a  graduated  scale—really  the  in- 
vention of  Maelzel — affixed  to  the  wooden  case  ; 
and  by  means  of  this  the  instrument  may  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  beat,  silently,  for  a  few  minutes, 
at  any  required  pace.  To  render  it  still  more 
effective — capable  of  beating  for  a  longer  time, 
and  with  a  distinctly  audible  sound— it  is  pro- 
vided with  a  strong  spiral  spring,  adapted  to  an 
escapement  exactly  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
loud-ticking  dock.^  In  this  form  it  is  complete 
enough  to  answer  its  intended  purpose  perfectly ; 
nevertheless,  an  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to 
increase  its  efficiency  still  farther,  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  bell,  which  can  be  made  to  strike  at 
every  second,  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  oscillation 
of  the  pendulum,  and  thus  to  indicate  the  various 
accents,  as  well  as  the  simple  beats  of  the  bar. 
The  scale  does  not  include  all  the  units  between 
40  and  208 — which,  indeed,  would  be  a  mere 
useless  encumbrance — but  proceeds  from  40  to 
60  by  twos,  from  60  to  72  by  threes,  from 
72  to  120  by  fours,  from  120  to  144  by 
sixes,  and  from  144  to  208  by  eights.  In 
order  to  indicate  the  exact  Tempo  in  which  he 
wishes  his  piece  to  be  performed,  the  composer 
uses  a  formula,  beginning  with  the  letters  M.  M. 

1  We  an  Indebiad,  for  most  of  thflM  particular*,  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Tharer,  whom  careftil  reMarches  hare  placed  him  In  poMcnion  of 
mudi  ralTiable  Information  on  this  rabject  Benadorf  telle  a 
different  Ktorj,  to  the  efltot  that  Kaelzel,  unable  to  overcome  tome 
diincnl^  oonneeted  with  his  iuprorement  of  Btflekei'e  time>keeper, 
took  Winkel  into  coneultatlon ;  that  Winkel  lolTed  the  problem  for 
him;  and  that  he  then  proceeded  to  Farls  and  there  patented 
Wlnkel'e  invention  in  hia  own  name. 

*  In  the  flret  time-keeper  made  by  Vaelcel,  In  his  attempt  to 
ImproTe  upon  Stttekel's  CSironometer.  the  sound  wae  produced  bj  a 
lever  (J7«M),  striking  upon  a  little  anvil  (Ambou).  This  explains  a 
curious  expression  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  Beethoven  to 
Zmeskall— '  Antte  Sdiwungmann  der  W«U,  wnd  dit  oAtie  J7«M' 
(*  first  swlngman  of  the  world,  and  that  without  a  lever ').  For  a 
description  of  the  instmmeut— known  as  the  ' Stflokel-Haelael 
Chronometer  '—see  the  AUif9m»in»  MutaaH$ehe  M$itung  for  De&  Ir 
ISIS. 
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followed  by  a  musical  note,  connected  by  the 
sign  =  with  a  number.  The  letters  signify 
Haelzel's  Metronome.  The  note  implies  that 
the  beats  of  the  pendulum  are  to  be  understood 
as  representing  minims,  crotchets,  or  quavers,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  number  indicates  the 
place  on  the  graduated  scale  to  the  level  of  which 
the  top  of  the  upper  weight  must  be  raised  or 
lowered.  Thus  *  M.  M.  p  =  60, '  would  show  that 
the  metronome  was  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  beat 
minims  at  the  rate  of  60  in  a  minute ; 
'  M.  M.  f  =  100,'  that  it  was  to  beat  crotchets  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  in  a  minute.  Some  me- 
tronomes are  marked  with  the  words  Andante^ 
AllegrettOt  Allegro,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the 
numbers.  This  is  a  new  and  utterly  useless 
contrivance  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  if  r=  100  be 
held  to  indicate  Moderator  |9==100  will  stand 
for  Allegro f  and  (=100  for  Zargo,  The  word 
ModercUOy  therefore,  without  the  minim,  crotchet, 
or  quaver  to  qualify  it,  means  nothing  at  all ; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  encumber  the  scale  with  it, 
or  with  any  other  technical  terms  whatever. 

By  far  the  best  metronomes  now  attainable 
are  those  manufactured  in  England  for  Messrs. 
Cocks,  Chappell,  Ashdown  k  Parry,  and  other 
well-known  music  publishers.  French  metro- 
nomes are  far  less  durable  than  these,  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  far  less  accurate  time-keepers, 
though  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  meet  with  one 
which  will  beat  evenly  enough  as  long  as  it 
lasts.  [For  the  purpose  of  silently  Indicating 
the  time,  the  tape-measure  already  mentioned 
in  the  footnote,  p.  188,  and  the  ingenious  and 
compact  apparatus  called  <  Pinfold's  Patent 
Metronome,'  are  of  great  use.  The  latter  has 
the  weight  moving  on  a  graduated  scale,  and 
a  swinging  weight  below  a  small  tripod.]  A 
very  large  and  loud  metronome  is  made  by 
Messrs.  Rudall  k  Carte,  of  London,  for  mili- 
tary bands  ;  and  an  instrument  of  this  kind 
may  often  be  used  with  great  advantage  when 
a  number  of  vocal  or  instrumental  performers 
practise  together ;  for,  apart  from  its  primary 
intention,  the  metronome  is  invaluable  as  a 
means  of  teaching  beginners  to  sing  or  play  in 
time,  and  will,  indeed,  make  'good  timists'  of 
many  who  would  be  a  long  while  learning  to 
count  accurately  without  its  aid.        w.  s.  b. 

METZLER.  The  founder  of  this  well-known 
business  was  Valentine  Metzler,  a  native  of 
Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  who  opened  a  shop  in 
Wardour  Street  for  the  sale  of  flutes  and  other 
instruments  about  the  year  1790.  He  married 
an  Englishwoman,  and  his  only  child  was  George 
Richard  Metzler  (1797-1867),  so  well  and 
kindly  remembered  by  many  of  the  musical 
profession  and  trade  in  this  country.  [The  name 
Metzler  first  appears  in  the  London  directories 
in  1812,  and  the  style  Metzler  k  Son  was 
adopted  in  1819  ;  V.  Metzler  probably  died  in 
1840,  as  the  name  after  1841  is  G.  Metzler  k 


Co.]  Ihe  firm  is  said  to  have  entered  upon 
music-publishing  in  1816,  and  removed  in  1842 
to  87  Gi'eatMarlborough  Street,  where,  on  the  site 
of  the  original  shop,  but  including  neighbouring 
houses,  the  present  warehouse  stands.  The  only 
surviving  child  of  George  Richard  was  George 
ThomasMetzler(l835-79).  Hegaiueda  practical 
knowledge  of  the  pianoforte  in  Germany,  and 
had  a  distinct  literary  bias,  which  he  followed  as 
far  as  opportimity  permitted.  He  became  known 
as  a  writer  of  words  for  songs,  Mrs.  George 
March  (Virginia  Gabriel),  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby, 
Henry  Smart,  and  J.  L.  Hatton  having  set  his 
graceful  lyrics  to  music  In  1 86  7  Frank  Chappell, 
who  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  business 
in  the  Bond  Street  firm  of  that  name,  joined 
G.  T.  Metzler  in  partnership,  and  from  his 
suggestion  the  important  agency  of  Messrs. 
Mason  k  Hamlin,  which  practically  introduced 
the  American  organ  into  this  country,  became 
a  specialty  of  the  Metzler  business.  [This  firm 
was  early  in  the  field  with  the  precursors  of  the 
harmonium  ;  their  '  improved  Seraphines '  are 
advertised  in  the  Musical  World  in  1838.] 
Frank  Chappell  died  in  1886,  and  from  that 
date  the  business  was  carried  on  by  the  trustees 
of  his  estate  until  1893,  when  it  became  a  limited 
company.  The  new  premises  referred  to  were 
completed  and  opened  in  1878.  So  compre- 
hensive is  their  plan  that  there  may  be  said  to 
be  no  musical  instrument  in  present  use,  or  even 
part  of  a  musical  instrument,  unrepresented  in 
the  stock,  while  the  valuable  copyrights  of  the 
publishing  department  include  all  manner  of 
works,  from  full  scores  of  modem  operas  to 
popular  instruction  books.  [About  1810-12  a 
certain  *Mr.  Metzler,'  of  9  Newman  Street 
issued  a  small  oblong  book  of  airs  for  the  fla 
geolet,  called  «The  Magic  Flageolet.'  This 
came  out  in  numbers,  many  being  issued  by 
James  Power,  and  others  by  Metzler  himself, 
whose  name  was  affixed  to  many  of  the  pieces.] 
A.  J.  H. ;  additions  by  f.  k. 

MEYER,  Gregor,  was  organist  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  at  Solothum  in  Switzerland 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  16th  century.  Our 
whole  knowledge  of  him  is  derived  from  Glarean, 
who  in  his  Dodecachordon,  1547,  frequently 
mentions  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect 
for  his  musical  abilities,  and  obtained  from  him 
for  the  purposes  of  his  work  various  composi- 
tions as  examples  of  the  proper  use  of  the 
ecclesiastical  modes  in  polyphonic  music,  in- 
attention to  which  Glarean  is  disposed  to  censure 
in  the  works  of  Josquin  and  others.  So,  for 
instance,  he  communicates  of  Meyer  eleven 
somewhat  elaborate  settings  a  4  and  8  of  the 
'  Kyrie '  and  *  Christe  Eleison '  as  illustrations  of 
the  proper  use  in  conjunction  of  the  iEolian  and 
hypo-iEolian  modes,  also  a  motet,  *Confitebor 
Domino,'  as  an  example  of  the  Lydian  and  hypo- 
Lydian  united,  and  two  settings  of  the  antiphon 
'  Qui  mihi  ministrat,'  etc.,  one  as  an  example  of 
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what  Glarean  describes  as  the  genuine  form  of 
the  Lydian  mode  without  B  flat,  and  the  other 
in  the  more  commonly  used  form  of  the  Lydian 
with  the  flat  J.  K.  M. 

MEYER-HELMUND,  Erik,  bom  at  St. 
Petersburg,  April  26,  1861,  after  learning  the 
rudiments  of  music  from  his  father,  went  to 
Berlin  to  study  composition  with  Kiel  and  sing- 
ing with  Stockhausen.  He  had  a  successful 
career  as  a  oonoert-singer,  but  his  fame,  at  all 
events  in  England,  chiefly  rests  upon  his  many 
graceful  songs,  all  of  which  are  of  a  kind  to 
appeal  at  once  to  a  large  number  of  hearers,  and 
many  of  which  are  written  to  his  own  words. 
The  operas  '  Margitta  *  (Magdeburg,  1889),  *Der 
Liebeskampf  (Dresden,  1892)  were  very  success- 
ful ;  his  ballet,  *  Riibezahl, '  or  *  Der  Beiggeist, '  was 
given  at  Leipzig  with  great  success  ;  and  a  one- 
act  burlesque  opera,  'Trischka,'  was  given  at 
Riga  in  1894.  (Riemann's  Lexikon;  Baker's 
Biog,  Diet,  of  Mus.)  M. 

MEYERBEER,  Giacomo  (properly  Jakob 
LiEBMANK  Beer),  famous  dramatic  composer, 
was  bom  at  Berlin,  of  Jewish  parents,  Sept.  5, 
1791.  His  father,  Herz  Beer,  a  native  of  fSrank- 
fort,  was  a  wealthy  banker  in  Berlin ;  his  mother 
(jUe  Amalie  Wulf)  was  a  woman  of  rare  mental 
aud  intellectual  gifts,  and  high  cultivation.  He 
was  their  eldest  son,  and  a  legacy  from  a  rich 
relation  named  Meyer  caused  his  name  to  take 
the  form  in  which  it  was  known.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  sole  member  of  his  &mily  remark- 
able for  musical  gifts  ;  but  two  of  his  brothers 
achieved  distinction  in  other  lines — Wilhelm  as 
an  astronomer,  and  Michael  (who  died  young) 
as  a  poet. 

His  genius  showed  itself  early.  His  first 
instructor  was  Lauska,  an  eminent  pianoforte 
player,  and  pupil  of  Clementi ;  and  old  Clementi 
himself,  although  he  had  long  given  up  teaching, 
was  so  much  struck,  during  a  visit  to  Berlin ,  with 
the  promise  displayed  in  the  boy's  performance 
as  to  consent  to  give  him  lessons.  As  early  as 
seven  years  old  he  played  in  public  the  D  minor 
Concerto  of  Mozart,  and  two  years  later  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  pianists  in  Berlin.  The 
fact  that,  owing  to  the  example  and  patronage 
of  royalty,  music  was  *  the  fashion  *  in  the 
Pmssiancapitaldidnotprevent  its  being  regarded 
by  the  wealthier  classes  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
pastime,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Beers 
that  they  not  only  recognised  their  son's  especial 
bent,  but  did  their  best  to  give  him  a  sound 
professional  training.  It  was  as  a  pianist  that 
he  was  expected  to  win  his  laurels,  but  as  he 
had  also,  from  an  early  age,  shown  much  talent 
for  composition,  he  was  placed  under  Zelter  for 
instraction  in  theory,  and  subsequently  (for 
Zelter's  rigid  severity  was  insuppoi-table  to  the 
young  prodigy)  under  Bernard  Anselm  Weber, 
director  of  the  Berlin  Opera,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
then  celebrated  Abb^  Yogler.  An  amiable, 
accomplished  man,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  art. 


Weber  was  an  inspiring  companion,  but  not  a 
competent  theoretical  teacher  for  such  a  pupil. 
The  boy,  whose  industry  was  equal  to  his  talent, 
brought  one  day  to  his  master  a  fugue  on  which 
he  had  expended  an  unusual  amount  of  time  and 
pains,  as  he  thought,  with  success.  So  thought 
Weber,  who,  proud  and  joyful,  sent  off  the 
fugue  as  a  specimen  of  his  pupil's  work  to  his 
old  master,  the  Abb^  Yogler,  at  Darmstadt. 
The  answer  was  eagerly  looked  for,  but  months 
elapsed  and  nothing  came.  At  last  there  ap- 
peai-ed — not  a  letter,  but  a  huge  packet.  This 
proved  to  contain  a  long  and  exhaustive  treatise 
on  Fugue,  in  three  sections.  The  first  of  these 
was  theoretical,  setting  forth  in  rule  and  maxim 
the  whole  *duty*  of  the  fugue -writer.  The 
second,  entitled  'Scholar's  Fugue,'  contained 
Meyerbeer's  unlucky  exercise,  dissected  and 
criticised  bar  by  bar,  and  pronounced  bad.  The 
third,  headed  'Master's  Fugue,'  consisted  of  a 
fugue  by  Yogler,  on  Meyerbeer's  subject,  ana- 
lysed like  the  preceding  one,  to  show  that  it 
was  good.i 

Weber  was  astonished  and  distressed ;  but 
Meyerbeer  set  to  work  and  wrote  another  fugue, 
in  eight  parts,  in  accordance  with  his  new  lights. 
This,  with  a  modest  letter,  he  sent  to  Yogler. 
The  answer  soon  came :  '  Young  man  !  Art  opens 
to  you  a  glorious  future  !  Come  to  me  at  Darm- 
stadt. You  shall  be  to  me  as  a  son,  and  you 
shall  slake  your  thirst  at  the  sources  of  musical 
knowledge.'  Such  a  prospect  was  not  to  be 
resisted,  and  in  1810  Meyerbeer  become  an  inmate 
of  Yogler's  house. 

Thia  notorious  Abb4,  regarded  by  some  people 
as  the  most  profound  theoretician  of  Germany, 
by  others  (including  Mozart)  as  an  impudent 
charlatan,  was  possessed  of  some  originality, 
much  eccentricity,  and  unbounded  conceit,  not  so 
much  a  learned  man  as  an  enthusiast  for  learning 
in  the  abstract,  and  with  a  mania  for  instructing 
others.  His  imperturbable  self-confidence  ('  he 
gives  out  that  he  will  make  a  composer  in  three 
weeks  and  a  singer  in  six  months,'  says  Mozart 
in  one  of  his  letters)  certainly  had  an  attraction 
for  young  ardent  minds,  for  among  his  pupils 
were  several  men  of  genius.  After  many  years 
of  a  wandering,  adventurous  Hfe,  he  had  settled 
at  Darmstadt,  where  he  w^as  pensioned  and 
protected  by  the  Grand  Duke.  In  his  house 
Meyerbeer  had  for  companions  Gansbacher 
(afterwards  an  organist  of  repute  at  Yienna),  and 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  who  had  studied  with 
Yogler  some  years  before,  and  was  now  attracted 
to  Darmstadt  by  his  presence  there,  and  between 
whom  and  Meyerbeer,  eight  years  his  junior, 
there  sprang  up  a  warm  and  lasting  friendship. 
Each  morning  after  early  mass,  when  the  young 
men  took  it  in  turns  to  preside  at  the  organ, 
they  assembled  for  a  lesson  in  counterpoint  from 
the  Abb^.  Themes  were  distribaied,  and  a  fugue 

1  ThU  trmtiae  wna  publiahed  After  Vogler"!  death.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  hU  aitlcism  is  often  unsound,  and  thai  his  own  fugue  wUl 
not  bear  doee  examination. 
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or  sacred  cantata  had  to  be  written  every  day. 
In  the  evening  the  work  was  examined,  when 
each  man  had  to  defend  his  own  composition 
against  the  critical  attacks  of  Vogler  and  the 
rest.  Oi^n  fngues  were  improvised  in  the 
Cathedral,  on  sutgects  contributed  by  tfll  in  turn. 
In  this  way  Meyerbeer's  education  was  carried 
on  for  two  years.  His  diligence  was  such  that 
often,  when  interested  in  some  new  branch  of 
study,  he  would  not  leave  his  room  nor  put 
off  his  dressing-gown  for  days  together.  His 
great  powers  of  execution  on  the  pianoforte  en- 
abled him  to  play  at  sight  the  most  intricate 
orchestral  scores,  with  a  full  command  of  every 
port.  His  four-part  'Sacred  Songs  of  Elopstock ' 
were  published  at  this  time,  and  an  oratorio  of 
his,  entitled  'God  and  Nature,'  was  performed 
in  presence  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  appointed 
him  Composer  to  the  Court.  His  first  opera, 
*  Jephthah's  Vow,'  was  also  written  during  this 
Vogler  period  and  produced  at  Munich  in  1818. 
Biblical  in  subject,  dry  and  scholastic  in  treat- 
ment, it  resembled  an  oratorio  rather  than  an 
opera,  and  although  connoisseurs  thought  it 
promising,  it  failed  to  please  the  public.  A 
comic  opera,  'Alimelek,  or  the  Two  Caliphs,' 
met  with  a  better  fate  at  Stuttgart  in  1813. 
It  was  bespoken  and  put  in  rehearsal  by  the 
manager  of  the  Kamthnerthor  theatre  in  Vienna. 
To  Vienna,  in  consequence,  Meyerbeer  now  re- 
paired, with  the  intention  of  making  his  ap- 
pearance there  as  a  pianist.  But  on  the  very 
evening  of  his  arrival  he  chanced  to  hear  Hum- 
mel, and  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  grace, 
finish,  and  exquisite  ^oto-playing  of  this  artist 
that  he  became  dissatisfied  with  all  he  had 
hitherto  aimed  at  or  accomplished,  and  went  into 
a  kind  of  voluntary  retirement  for  several 
months,  during  which  time  he  subjected  his 
technique  to  a  complete  reform,  besides  ^mting 
a  quantity  of  pianoforte  music,  which,  however, 
was  never  published.  He  made  a  great  sensation 
on  his  first  appearance,  and  Moscheles,  who 
heard  him  at  this  time,  was  wont  to  say  that, 
had  he  chosen  a  pianist's  career,  few  virtttosi 
could  have  rivalled  him.  But  to  be  a  composer 
was  the  only  goal  worthy  of  his  ambition,  al- 
though at  this  moment  it  seemed  to  recede  as  he 
pursued  it.  The  *Two  Caliphs,'  performed  in 
Vienna  in  1814,  had  been  an  utter  failure.  De- 
jected, disheartened  to  such  a  degree  as  almost 
to  doubt  whether  he  had  not  from  the  first 
deceived  himself  as  to  his  vocation,  he  was  some- 
what consoled  by  the  veteran.  Salieri,  who  re- 
assured him,  affirming  that  he  wanted  nothing 
in  order  to  succeed  but  freedom  from  scholastic 
trammels,  and,  above  all,  knowledge  of  the 
human  voice  and  how  to  write  for  it,  a  know- 
ledge, Salieri  added,  only  to  be  acquired  in  Italy. 
Accordingly,  in  1815,  Meyerbeer  went  to  Venice. 
It  was  Camival^time.  Rossini's  *  Tancredi '  was 
then  at  the  height  of  its  popularity,  and  all  Venice 
resounded  with  *  Di  tanti  palpiti. '  To  Meyerbeer, 


accustomed  to  associate  Italian  opera  with  the 
dreary  works  of  Nicolini,  FarinelU,  Pavesi,  and 
others,  this  was  a  revelation,  and  he  surrendered 
spell-bound  to  the  genial  charm.  Hope  awoke, 
emulation  was  rekindled.  He  had  no  style  of 
his  own  to  abandon,  but  he  abandoned  Vogler's 
without  regret,  and  set  to  work  to  write  Italian 
operas.  His  success  was  easy  and  complete. 
'Romilda  e  Costanza'  (produced  at  Padua  in 
1818,  Pisaroni  in  the  leading  part),  '  Semiramide 
riconosciuta' (Turin,  1819),  'EduardoeCristina' 
and  <£mma  di  Resburgo'  (Venice,  1820)  were 
all  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Italiau 
people,  and  this  at  a  time  when  it  was  difficult 
for  any  one  but  Rossini  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
The  last-named  opera  was  played  in  Germany 
under  the  title  of  'Emma  von  Leicester,'  and 
not  unsuccessfully.  'Maigherita  d'  A^jou,' 
the  best  of  these  operas,  was  written  for  the 
Scala  at  Milan  and  given  there  in  1820. 
*L'Esule  di  Granata '  (1822)  made  but  little 
impression.  'Almansor'  was  commenced  at 
Rome,  but  not  completed.  In  1828,  while  en- 
gaged in  writing  the  'Crociato,'  the  composer 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  tried,  but  failed,  to 
get  a  performance  of  a  three-act  German  opera 
— '  Das  Brandenburger  Thor.'  This  was  a  time 
of  transition  in  his  life.  He  was  wearying  of 
the  Italian  manner,  and  he  could  not  be  in- 
sensible to  the  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  which 
everywhere  in  Germany  made  themselves  heard 
at  the  degradation  of  his  talent  by  his  change 
of  style.  Foremost  among  the  malcontents  was 
C.  M.  von  Weber,  who  had  looked  on  his  friend 
as  the  hope  of  that  German  opera  in  which  were 
centred  his  own  ardent  aspirations,  and  who  in 
1815  at  Prague,  and  subsequently  at  Dresden, 
had  mounted  *The  Two  Caliphs'  with  extra- 
ordinary care  and  labour,  hoping  perhaps  to 
induce  him  to  return  to  his  old  path.  'My 
heart  bleeds,'  he  wrote,  'to  see  a  German 
composer  of  creative  power  stoop  to  become  an 
imitator  in  order  to  win  favour  with  the  crowd. ' 
In  spite  of  all  this  the  friendship  of  the  two  men 
remained  unshaken.  On  his  way  back  to  Italy 
Meyerbeer  spent  a  day  with  Weber,  who  wrote 
of  it,  *  Last  Friday  I  had  the  happiness  of  having 
Meyerbeer  with  me.     It  was  a  red-letter  day — 

a  reminiscence  of  dear  old  Mannheim 

We  did  not  separate  till  late  atnight.  He  isgoing 
to  bring  out  his  '  Crociato  '  at  Trieste,  and  in 
less  than  a  year  is  to  come  back  to  Berlin,  where 
perhaps  he  will  write  a  German  opera.  Please 
God  he  may !  I  made  many  appeals  to  his 
conscience.'  Weber  did  not  live  to  see  his  wish 
fulfilled,  but  the  desire  which  he  expressed  before 
his  death  that  an  opera  he  left  unfinished  should 
be  completed  by  Meyerbeer,  showed  that  his 
faith  in  him  was  retained  to  the  last. 

The  'Crociato'  was  produced  at  Venice  in 
1824,  and  created  a/wror«,  the  composer  being 
called  for  and  crowned  on  the  stage.  In  this 
opera,  written  in  Germany,  old  associations  seem. 
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to  have  asserted  themselyes.  More  ambitious  in 
scope  than  its  predecessors,  it  shows  an  attempt, 
timid  indeed,  at  dramatic  combination  which 
constitutes  it  a  kind  of  link  between  his  '  wild 
oats'  (as  in  after  years  he  designated  these 
Italian  works)  and  his  later  operas.^  In  1826 
he  was  invited  to  witness  its  first  performance  in 
Paris,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  turning-point 
of  his  career.  He  eventually  took  up  his  residence 
in  Paris,  and  lived  most  of  his  subsequent  life 
there.  From  1824  till  1831  no  opera  appeared 
from  his  pen.  A  sojourn  in  Berlin,  during 
which  his  father  died,  his  marriage,  and  the 
loss  of  two  children,  were  among  the  causes 
which  kept  him  from  public  life.  But  in  these 
years  he  undertook  that  profound  study  of 
French  character,  French  history,  and  French 
art  which  resulted  in  the  final  brilliant  meta- 
morphosis of  his  dramatic  and  musical  style, 
and  in  the  great  works  by  which  his  name  is 
remembered. 

Paris  was  the  headquarters  of  the  unsettled, 
restless,  tentative  spirit  which  at  that  epoch 
pervaded  Europe, — the  partial  subsidence  of 
the  ferment  caused  by  a  century  of  great 
thoughts,  ending  in  a  revolution  that  had  shaken 
society  to  its  foundations.  Men  had  broken 
away  from  the  past,  without  as  yet  finding  any 
firm  standpoint  for  the  future.  The  most  op- 
posite opinions  flourished  side  by  side.  Art  was  a 
conglomeration  of  styles  of  every  time  and  nation, 
all  equally  acceptable  if  treated  with  cleverness. 
Originality  was  at  an  ebb  ;  illustration  supplied 
the  place  of  idea.  Reminiscence,  association,  the 
picturesque,  the  quaint,  'local  colour,' — these 
were  sought  for  rather  than  beauty  ;  excitement 
for  the  senses,  but  through  the  medium  of  the 
intellect.  Men  turned  to  history  and  legend 
for  material,  seeking  in  the  past  a  torch  which, 
kindled  at  the  fire  of  modem  thought,  might 
throw  light  on  present  problems.  This  spirit 
of  eclecticism  found  its  perfect  musical  counter- 
part in  the  works  of  Meyerbeer.  The  assimi- 
lative power  that,  guided  by  tenacity  of  purpose, 
enabled  him  to  identify  himself  with  any  style 
he  chose,  found  in  this  intellectual  ferment,  as 
yet  unrepresented  in  music,  a  wellnigh  inex- 
haustible field,  while  these  influences  in  return 
proved  the  key  to  unlock  all  that  was  original 
and  forcible  in  his  nature.  And  he  found  a 
fresh  stimulus  in  the  works  of  French  operatic 
composers,  abounding,  as  they  do,  in  quaint, 
suggestive  ideas,  only  waiting  the  hand  of  a 
master  to  turn  them  to  full  account. 

*  He  did  not  shrink,  as  a  man,  from  the  un- 
remitting, insatiable  industry  he  had  shown  as 
a  boy,  and  he  buried  himself  in  the  literature 
of  French  opera,  from  the  days  of  Lulli  onwards. 
...  It  was  interesting  to  see  in  his  library 
hundreds  of  opera-scores  great  and  small,  many 
of  which  were  hardly  known  by  name  even 

1  It  U  slgniflouit  thAt,  -with  the  exception  of  the  'Croeiato.'  not 
one  of  theee  eurlr  vorka.  ao  enthusiaetlcally  received,  held  the  stage 
after  their  oompoecr  had  left  IUI7. 

VOL.  Ill 


to  the  most  initiated.  ...  In  his  later  works 
we  see  that  to  the  flowing  melody  of  the  Italians 
and  the  solid  harmony  of  the  Germans  he 
united  the  pathetic  declamation  and  the  varied, 
piquant  rhythm  of  the  French.'  (Mendel.) 
Last,  but  not  least,  in  his  librettist,  Eugene 
Scribe,  he  found  a  worthy  and  invaluable 
collaborator. 

Many  vicissitudes  preceded  the  first  per- 
formance, in  1831,  of 'Robert  le  Diable,'  the 
opera  in  which  the  new  Meyerbeer  first  revealed 
himself,  and  of  which  the  unparalleled  success 
extended  in  a  very  few  years  over  the  whole 
civilised  world.  It  made  the  fortune  of  the 
Paris  Opera.  Scenic  eflect,  striking  contrast, 
novel  and  brilliant  instrumentation,  vigorous 
declamatory  recitative,  melody  which  pleased 
none  the  less  for  the  strong  admixture  of  Italian- 
opera  conventionalities,  yet  here  and  there  (as  in 
the  beautiful  aeena  *  Robert !  toi  que  j'aime ') 
attaining  a  dramatic  force  unlocked  for  and  till 
then  unknown,  a  story  part  heroic,  part  legend- 
ary, part  allegorical, — with  this  strange  pictur- 
esque medley  all  were  pleased,  for  in  it  each 
found  something  to  suit  his  taste. 

The  popularity  of  the  opera  was  so  great  that 
the  'Huguenots,'  produced  in  1836,  sufiered  at 
first  by  contrast  The  public,  looking  for  a 
repetition,  with  a  diflierence,  of  '  Robert,'  was 
disappointed  at  finding  the  new  opera  quite 
unlike  its  predecessor,  but  was  soon  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  incontrovertible  truth,  that  it 
was  immeasurably  the  superior  of  the  two.  As 
a  drama  it  depends  for  none  of  its  interest  on 
the  supernatural.  It  is,  as  treated  by  Meyer- 
beer, the  most  vivid  chapter  of  French  history 
that  ever  was  written.  The  splendours  and  the 
terrors  of  the  sixteenth  century, — its  chivalry 
and  fanaticism,  its  ferocity  and  romance,  the 
brilliance  of  courts  and  the  '  chameleon  colours 
of  artificial  society,'  the  sombre  fervour  of 
Protestantism — are  idl  here  depicted  and  endued 
with  life  and  reality,  while  the  whole  is  conceived 
and  carried  out  on  a  scale  of  magnificence 
hitherto  unknown  in  opera. 

In  1838  the  book  of  the  '  Africaine '  was  given 
to  Meyerbeer  by  Scribe.  He  became  deeply 
interested  in  it,  and  the  composition  and  re- 
composition,  casting  and  recasting  of  his  work, 
occupied  him  at  intervals  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
His  excessive  anxiety  about  his  operas  extended 
to  the  libretti,  with  which  he  was  never  satisfied, 
but  would  have  modified  to  suit  his  successive 
fancies  over  and  over  again,  until  the  final  form 
retained  little  likeness  to  the  original.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  'Africaine,' 
subsequently  called  'Vasco  de  Gama'  (who, 
although  the  hero,  was  an  afterthought !),  and 
many  were  his  altercations  with  Scribe,  who  got 
tired  of  the  endless  changes  demanded  by  the 
composer,  and  withdrew  his  book  altogether  ; 
but  was  finally  pacified  by  Meyerbeer's  taking 
another  libretto  of  his,  '  Le  Proph^te,'  which  so 
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forcibly  excited  the  composer's  imagination  that 
he  at  once  set  to  work  on  it  and  finished  it 
within  a  year  (1843). 

A  good  deal  of  his  time  was  now  passed  in 
Berlin,  where  the  King  had  appointed  him 
Generalmusikdirector  in  1842.  Here  he  wrote 
several  occasional  pieces,  cantatas,  marches,  and 
dance-music,  besides  the  three-act  German  opera, 
<£in  Feldlager  in  Schlesien.'  The  success  of 
this  work  was  magically  increased,  a  few  weeks 
after  its  first  performance,  Dec.  7,  1844,  by  the 
appearance  in  the  part  of  the  heroine  of  a 
young  Swedish  singer,  introduced  to  the  Berlin 
public  by  Meyerbeer,  who  had  heard  her  in 
Paris, — Jenny  Lind. 

He  at  this  time  discharged  some  of  the  debt 
he  owed  his  dead  friend,  C.  M.  von  Weber,  by 
producing  '  Euryanthe '  at  Berlin.  His  duties 
at  the  opera  were  heavy,  and  he  had  neither 
the  personal  presence  nor  the  requisite  nerve 
and  decision  to  make  a  good  conductor.  From 
1845  he  only  conducted — possibly  not  to  their 
advantage — his  own  operas,  and  those  in  which 
Jenny  Knd  sang.  [On  the  conditions  of  his 
life  at  Berlin,  see  the  Sammelbdnde  of  the  Int. 
Mu8.  Oes.  iv.  619.] 

The  year  1846  was  marked  by  the  production 
of  the  overture  and  incidental  music  to  his 
brother  Michael's  drama  of  *Struensee.'  This 
very  striking  work  is  its  composer's  only  one 
in  that  style,  and  shows  him  in  some  of  his 
best  aspects.  The  overture  is  his  most  success- 
ful achievement  in  sustained  instrumental  com- 
position. A  visit  to  Vienna  (where  Jenny  Lind 
achieved  a  brilliant  success  in  the  part  of  Yielka 
in  the  'Feldlager  in  Schlesien')  and  a  sub- 
sequent sojourn  in  London  occurred  in  1847. 
In  the  autumn  he  was  back  in  Berlin,  where, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  King's  birthday,  he 
produced,  after  long  and  careful  preparation, 
'Rienzi,'  the  earliest  opera  of  his  future  rival 
and  bitter  enemy,  Richard  Wagner.  The  two 
composers  had  seen  something  of  one  another 
in  Paris.  Wagner  was  then  in  necessitous 
circumstances,  and  Meyerbeer  exerted  himself 
to  get  employment  for  him,  and  to  make  him 
known  to  influential  people  in  the  musical 
world.  Subsequently,  Wagner,  while  still  in 
France,  composed  the  'Fliegende  Hollander,' 
to  his  own  libretto.  The  score,  rejected  by 
the  theatres  of  Leipzig  and  Munich,  was  sent 
by  its  composer  to  Meyerbeer,  who  brought 
about  its  acceptance  at  Berlin.  Without  claim- 
ing any  extraordinary  merit  for  these  good 
offices  of  one  brother-artist  to  another,  we  may, 
however,  say  that  Meyerbeer's  conduct  was  ill- 
requited  by  Wagner. 

*Le  Proph^te,'  produced  at  Paris  in  1849, 
after  long  and  careful  preparation,  materially 
added  to  its  composer's  fame.  Thirteen  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  production  of  its  pre- 
decessor. Once  again  the  public,  looking  for 
something  like  the  'Huguenots,'   was  disap- 


pointed. Once  again  it  was  forced,  after  a 
time,  to  do  justice  to  Meyerbeer's  power  of 
trans/erring  himself ^  as  it  were,  according  to 
the  dramatic  requirements  of  his  theme.  But 
there  are  fewer  elements  of  popularity  in  the 
'Proph^te'  than  in  the  'Huguenots.'  The 
conventional  operatic  forms  are  subordinated 
to  declamation  and  the  coherent  action  of  the 
plot  It  contains  some  of  Meyerbeer's  grandest 
thoughts,  but  the  gloomy  political  and  religious 
fanaticism  which  constitutes  the  interest  of  the 
drama,  and  the  unimportance  of  the  love-story 
(the  mother  being  the  female  character  in  whom 
the  interest  is  centred),  are  features  which 
appeal  to  the  few  rather  than  tlie  many.  The 
work  depends  for  its  popularity  on  colouring 
and  chiaroscuro  ;  the  airy  verve  of  the  ballet- 
music,  and  the  splendid  combinations  of  scenic 
and  dramatic  effects  in  the  fourth  act,  being 
thrown  into  strong .  relief  by  the  prevailing 
sombre  hue. 

Meyerbeer's  health  was  beginning  to  fail, 
and  after  this  time  he  spent  a  part  of  every 
autumn  at  Spa,  where  he  found  a  temporary 
refuge  from  his  toils  and  cares.  Probably  no 
great  composer  ever  suffered  such  a  degree  of 
nervous  anxiety  about  his  own  works  as  he 
did.  During  ^eir  composition,  and  for  long 
after  their  first  completion,  he  altered  and 
retouched  continually,  never  satisfied  and  never 
sure  of  himself.  During  the  correcting  of  the 
parts,  the  casting  of  the  characters,  tlie  '  coach- 
ing '  of  the  actors,  he  never  knew,  nor  allowed 
any  one  concerned  to  know,  a  moment's  peace 
of  mind.  Then  came  endless  rehearsals,  when 
he  would  give  the  orchestra  passages  scored  in 
two  ways,  written  in  different  coloured  inks, 
and  try  their  alternate  effect ;  then  the  final 
performance,  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion  and 
of  possible  adverse  criticism,  to  which,  probably 
owing  to  his  having  been  fed  with  applause 
and  encouragement  from  his  earliest  yeara,  he 
was  so  painfidly  susceptible  that,  as  Heine 
says  of  him,  he  fulfilled  the  true  Christian 
ideal,  for  he  could  not  rest  while  there  remained 
one  unconverted  soul,  'and  when  that  lost  sheep 
was  brought  back  to  the  fold  he  rejoiced  more 
over  him  than  over  all  the  rest  of  the  flock 
that  had  never  gone  astray.'  This  peculiar 
temperament  was  probably  the  cause  also  of 
what  Chorley  calls  his  '  fidgetiness '  in  notation, 
leading  him  to  express  the  exact  amount  of  a 
rallentando  or  other  inflection  of  tempo  by 
elaborate  alterations  of  time  signature,  insertions 
or  divisions  of  bars,  giving  to  many  of  his  ])ages 
a  patchwork  appearance  most  bewildering  to 
the  eye. 

Faithful  to  change,  he  now  challenged  his 
adopted  countrymen  on  their  own  especial  ground 
by  the  production  at  the  Op^ra-Comique  in 
1854  of  *  L'Etoile  du  Noid.'  To  this  book  he 
had  intended  to  adapt  the  music  of  the  '  Feldlager 
in  Schlesien,'  but  his  own  ideas  transforming 
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themselves  gradually  while  he  worked  on  them, 
there  remained  at  last  only  six  numbers  of  the 
earlier  work.  •  L'Etoile  *  achieved  considerable 
popularity,  although  it  aroused  much  animosity 
among  French  musicians,  jealous  of  this  invasion 
of  their  own  domain,  which  they  also  thought 
unsuited  to  the  melodramatic  style  of  Meyerbeer. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  '  Le  Pardon  de  Ploer- 
mel '  (Dinorah),  founded  on  a  Breton  idyl,  and 
produced  at  the  Op^ra-Gomique  in  1859. 
Meyerbeer's  special  powers  found  no  scope  in 
this  comparatively  circumscribed  field.  The 
development  of  his  genius  since  1824  was  too 
great  not  to  be  apparent  in  any  style  of  com- 
position, but  these  French  operas,  although 
containing  much  that  is  charming,  were,  like 
his  Italian  *wild  oats,'  the  result  of  an  effort 
of  yfill — the  will  to  be  whomsoever  he  chose. 

After  1859  he  wrote,  at  Berlin,  two  cantatas, 
and  a  grand  march  for  the  Schiller  Centenary 
Festiv«d,  and  began  a  musical  drama — never 
finished — called  *  Gothe's  Jugendzeit,'  introduc- 
ing several  of  Groethe's  lyrical  poems,  set  to 
music.  His  life  was  overshadowed  by  the  death 
of  many  friends  and  contemporaries,  among 
them  his  old  coadjutor.  Scribe,  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much. 

In  1862  he  represented  German  music  at  the 
opening  of  the  London  International  Exhibition 
by  his  *  Overture  in  the  form  of  a  March.'  (He 
had  before  visited  England  in  1882.)  The 
next  winter  he  was  again  in  Berlin,  still  working 
at  the  *  Africaine, '  to  which  the  public  looked 
forward  with  impatience  and  curiosity.  For 
years  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  satisfactory  cast 
had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  production  of  this 
opera.  His  excessive  anxiety  and  fastidiousness 
resulted  in  its  being  never  performed  at  all 
during  his  lifetime.  In  October  1868  he 
returned,  for  the  last  time,  to  Paris.  The  opera 
was  now  finished,  and  in  rehearsal.  Still  he 
corrected,  polished,  touched,  and  retouched  :  it 
occupied  his  thoughts  night  and  day.  But  he 
had  delayed  too  long.  On  April  23  he  was 
attacked  by  illness,  and  on  May  2, 1864,  he  died. 

The  *  AMcaine '  was  performed  after  his  death 
at  the  Academic  in  Paris,  April  28,  1865. 
When  it  appeared  in  London  (in  Italian)  on 
the  22nd  July  following,  the  creation  by  Pauline 
Lucca  of  the  part  of  Selika  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  it. 

The  work  itself  has  suffered  somewhat  from 
the  incessant  change  of  intention  of  its  com- 
poser. The  original  conception  of  the  music 
belongs  to  the  same  period  as  the  '  Huguenots ' 
— Meyerbeer's  golden  age — having  occupied  him 
from  1838  till  1843.  Laid  aside  at  that  time 
for  many  years,  and  the  book  then  undergoing 
a  complete  alteration,  a  second  story  being 
engrafted  on  to  the  first,  the  composition,  when 
resumed,  was  carried  on  intermittently  to  the 
«nd  of  his  life.     The  chorus  of  Bishops,  and 


Nelusko's  two  airs,  for  instance,  were  written 
in  1858  ;  the  first  duet  between  Vasco  and 
Selika  in  1857  ;  while  the  second  great  duet 
took  its  final  form  as  late  as  the  end  of  1862. 
The  excessive  length  of  the  opera  on  its  first 
production  (when  the  performance  occupied  more 
than  six  hours)  necessitated  considerable  cur- 
tailments detrimental  to  coherence  of  plot.  But 
in  spite  of  all  this,  the  music  has  a  special 
charm,  a  kind  of  exotic  fragrance  of  its  own, 
which  will  always  make  it  to  some  minds  the 
most  sympathetic  of  Meyerbeer's  works.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  most  purely  mtmcal  of  them  all. 
None  is  so  melodious  or  so  pathetic,  or  so  free 
from  blemishes  of  conventionality ;  in  none  is 
the  orchestration  so  tender :  it  may  contain  less 
that  is  surprising,  but  it  is  more  imaginative ; 
it  approaches  the  domain  of  poetry  more  nearly 
than  any  of  his  other  operas. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  Meyerbeer  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  schooL  F^tis  affirms  that, 
whatever  faults  or  failings  have  been  laid  to 
his  chaige  by  his  opponents,  one  thing — his 
originality — has  never  been  called  in  question. 
'  All  that  his  works  contain,— character,  ideas, 
scenes,  rhythm,  modulation,  instrumentation, 
— all  are  his  and  his  only.* 

Between  this  view  and  that  of  Wagner,  who 
calls  him  a  'miserable  music -maker,'  *a  Jew 
banker  to  whom  it  occurred  to  compose  operas,' 
there  seems  an  immeasurable  gulf.  The  truth 
probably  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  he 
was  unique  rather  than  originaL  No  artist  exists 
that  is  not  partly  made  what  he  is  by  the 
'  accident '  of  preceding  and  surrounding  circum- 
stances. But  on  strong  creative  genius  these 
modifying  influences,  especially  those  of  contem- 
porary Art,  have  but  a  superficial  eflect,  wholly 
secondary  to  the  individuality  which  asserts  itself 
throughout,  and  finally  moulds  its  environment 
to  its  own  likeness.  Meyerbeer's  faculty  was  so 
determined  in  its  manifestations  by  surrounding 
conditions,  that,  apart  from  them,  it  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  had  no  active  existence  at  all. 
He  changed  music  as  often  as  he  changed  climate, 
though  a  little  of  each  of  his  successive  styles 
clung  to  him  till  the  last  A  bom  musician,  of 
extraordinary  ability,  devoted  to  Art  and  keenly 
appreciative  of  the  beautiful  in  all  types,  with 
an  unlimited  capacity  for  work,  helpied  by  the 
circumstance  of  wealth  which  in  many  another 
man  would  have  been  an  excuse  for  idleness,  he 
seized  on  the  tendencies  of  his  time  and  became 
its  representative.  He  left  no  disciples,  for  he 
had  no  doctrine  to  bequeath  ;  but  he  filled  a  gap 
which  no  one  else  could  fill.  As  a  great  actor 
endows  the  characters  he  represents  with  life — 
since  to  the  union  of  his  personality  with  the 
outlines  suggested  by  the  dramatist,  they  do  in 
fact  owe  to  him  their  objective  existence,  and 
are  said  to  be  created  by  him — so  Meyerbeer,  by 
blending  his  intellect  with  the  outlines  and 
suggestions  of  a  certain  epoch,   gave  to  it  a 
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distinct  art-existence  which  it  has  in  his  works 
and  in  his  only.  His  characters  stand  out  from 
the  canvas  with — his  contemporary  eulogists  say 
— the  vividness  of  Shakespeare's  characters  ;  we 
should  say  rather  of  Scott's.  The  literary 
analogue  to  his  operas  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
tragedy,  they  are  too  realistic  for  that,  but  in 
the  historical  novel.  Here  the  men  and  women 
of  past  times  live  again  before  our  eyes,  not  as 
they  appear  to  the  poet,  who  '  sees  into  the  life 
of  things,'  but  as  they  appeared  to  each  other 
when  they  walked  this  earth.  This  is  most 
compatible  with  the  conditions  of  the  modem 
stage,  and  Meyerbeer  responds  to  its  every 
need. 

It  is  consistent  with  all  this  that  he  should 
have  been  singularly  dependent  for  the  quality 
of  his  ideas  on  the  character  of  his  subject. 
His  own  original  vein  of  melody  was  limited, 
and  his  constructive  skill  not  such  as  to  supple- 
ment the  deficiency  in  sustained  idea.  This 
defect  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  shallow 
pedantry  of  his  instructor,  at  the  time  when  his 
youthful  talent  was  developing  itself.  Wagner 
(whose  antipathy  to  Meyerbeer's  music  was  rather 
intensified  than  otherwise  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  operatic  reforms  on  which  his  own 
heart  was  set  were  first  introduced,  or  at  least 
attempted,  by  that  composer)  compares  him  to  a 
man  who,  catching  the  first  syllable  of  another 
man's  speech,  thereupon  screams  out  the  whole 
sentence  in  a  breath,  without  waiting  to  hear 
what  it  really  should  have  been  !  However  this 
may  be,  Meyerbeer's  own  ideas  rarely  go  beyond 
the  first  syllable  ;  the  rest  is  built  up  by  a  wholly 
different  process,  and  too  often — as  though  his 
self-reliance  failed  him  at  the  crucial  point — a 
melody  with  a  superbly  suggestive  opening  will 
close  with  some  conventional  phrase  or  vulgar 
eademaf  all  the  more  irritating  for  this  juxta- 
position. As  a  striking  case  in  point  it  is  enough 
to  adduce  the  baritone  song  in  *  Dinorah.'  The 
first  phrase  is  beautiful.  The  second,  already 
inferior,  seems  dragged  in  by  the  hair  of  its 
head.  The  third  is  a  masterly  augmentation — 
a  crescendo  on  the  first.  The  fourth  is  a  tawdry 
platitude.  Something  of  the  same  sort  is  the 
case  with  his  harmonies.  He  often  arrests  the 
attention  by  some  chord  or  modulation  quite 
startling  in  its  force  and  effect,  immediately 
after  which  he  is  apt  to  collapse,  as  if  frightened 
by  the  sudden  stroke  of  his  own  genius.  The 
modulation  will  be  carried  on  through  a  se- 
quence of  wearisome  sameness,  stopping  short 
in  some  remote  key,  whence,  as  if  embarrassed 
how  to  escape,  he  will  return  to  where  he  began 
by  some  trite  device  or  awkward  makeshift. 
His  orchestral  colouring,  however,  is  so  full  of 
character,  so  varied  and  saisissarU  as  to  hide 
many  shortcomings  in  form.  His  grand  com- 
binations of  effects  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  and 
are  so  dazzling  in  their  result  that  the  onlooker 
may  well  be  blinded  to  the  fact  that  what  he 


gazes  on  is  a  consummate  piece  of  mosaic  rather 
than  an  organic  structure. 

But  in  some  moments  of  intense  dramatic  ex- 
citement he  rises  to  the  height  of  the  situation 
as  perhaps  no  one  else  has  done.  His  very  de- 
fects stand  him  here  in  good  stead,  for  these 
situations  do  not  lend  themselves  to  evenness  of 
beauty.  Such  a  moment  is  the  last  scene  in 
the  fourth  act  of  the  'Huguenots,'  culminating 
in  the  famous  duet.  Here  the  situation  is 
supreme,  and  the  music  is  inseparable  from  it. 
Beyond  description,  beyond  criticism,  nothing 
is  wanting.  The  might,  the  futility,  the  eter- 
nity of  Love  and  Fate — he  has  caught  up  the 
whole  of  emotion  and  uttered  it  Whatever  was 
the  source  of  such  an  inspiration  (and  the  entire 
scene  is  said  to  have  been  an  afterthought)  it 
bears  that  stamp  of  truth,  which  makes  it  a 
possession  for  all  time.  If  Meyerbeer  lives,  it 
will  be  in  virtue  of  such  moments  as  these.  And 
if  the  *  Proph^te '  may  be  said  to  embody  his 
intellectual  side,  and  the  *  Africaine '  his  emo- 
tional side,  the '  Huguenots '  is  perhaps  the  work 
which  best  blends  the  two,  and  which,  most 
completely  typifying  its  composer,  must  be  con- 
sidered his  masterpiece. 

Presenting,  as  they  do,  splendid  opportunities 
to  singers  of  dramatic  ability,  his  operas  hold 
the  stage,  in  spite  of  the  exacting  character 
which  renders  their  perfect  performance  difficult 
and  very  rare.  They  will  live  long,  although 
many  of  the  ideas  and  associations  which  first 
made  them  popular  belong  already  to  the  past. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works  : — 
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OPERAS  AND  DBAMATIC  PIECES. 

»er.  n  Craolato  in  E«ltto.  1824;  11. 


Robert  !•  DUUe.  1831 ;  IS.  Lra 
Haguenoto.  1896:  13.  Eln  Feld 
lager  in  Schleeien.  1840;  14. 
StnienM*  (overture  nnd  en- 
tractes).  1S4A:  15.  Le  PrapMte. 
1849:  16.  L'StolleduNord.lSM: 
17.  Le  Pardon  de  Ploennel  dUl. 
Dinorah),  1839;  18.  L'Africaine, 
1864. 


4. 

Sei 

6.  7.       An  Oratorio— Oott  nnd  die  Na 

M^i^awaiv,   u    Aujuu.    «<mv  i    &>  tur  (performed  1811  ^ 

L'EaulediOnuiata.  1822;  9.  Dnal     Choruaea  to  the  Eumenidea  of 

Braudenburger  Thor,   1823;    10.  >  Aeechylua. 

CANTATAS  AND  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Seren  tacred  cantataa  of  Klop-  >  Mnrch  of  the  Bavariui  Archera. 
•took,  for  four  ruioea,  unacoom-  Cantata  for  four  voices  and  Male 
panied.  ,  Chorus,  with  aocompaniuient  of 

An  Oott.     Hymn,  by  Gubiti.  i  brass  instruments. 
For  four  voice*.  Ode   to    Ranch   the   sculptor. 

Le  Odnie  de  U  Musique  4  U  Solos.  Choraa.  and  Orchestra. 
Tom  be  de  Beethoven.     For  Solos  ;     Festal  Hymn.    Composed  for 
and  Chorus.  ,  the  silver  wedding  of  the  King 

Cantata,      for      four      voices,  of    Prussia.      Four    voices    and 
Written  for  the  inauguratlun  of  Chorus. 
Gutenberg's  statne  at  Mainz.         ,     Freundschaft.      Quartet      for 

Cantata,      '  Maria      und      ihr  men's  voices. 
Genius.'    Com  posed  for  the  silver]     The    91st    Psalm,    for    eight 
wedding  of  Prince  and  Princeas  voices.    Composed  for  the  Choir 
Charles  of  Prusata.      For   8oloa  of  Berlin  Cathedtal.     Published, 
and  Chorus.  in  score,  by  Brandus.  at  Paris. 

Serenade,    '  Braut   geleite  aua :     Pater  Noster.  for  four  voices, 
der  Heintath.'    Composed  for  the  with  organ  accompaniment, 
wedding  of   Princess  Louise   of  i     Twelve    Psalms,     for    Douhle 
Prussia.    For  eight  voices,  unac- 1  Chorus,  unaccompanied.    (Mei.; 
companied.  '     SU bat  Mater.    (MS.) 

La  Festa  nella  Corte  di  Ferrara. ,     M  Iserere.    ( MB. ) 
Grand  CanUta.  with  tableaux.  Te  Deum.    4M8.) 

SONGS. 
A  large  number  of  Songs  with  with  '  Le  G^nie  de  la  Mutique  k 
PF.  accompaniment,  among  la  tombe  de  Beethoven.'  in  one 
which  the  best  known  are  perhaps  volume.  entitled  'Qnarante 
'Le  Molne'  (for  Bass)  and  'Das  Melodies  iiuneet  pi  nsieurs  vol  x,' 
Flscbermttdchen.'  The  whole  of  by  Brandus,  at  Paris, 
them   were   published   together 
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'  Ntbea  Dir,'  Bong,  for  Tanor ;     '  A  Veuesl*,'  Barcarole. 
voice,  with  Violoncello  obbllnto.  >     '  Dee  ScMfer'e  Ued.'  for  Tenor 

•Dee  Jiger'e   lied/  forBM*  |  roioe  with  Clulnet  obbUgato. 
voice,  with  Home  obbUoatL         I    And    many    others    uf    leee 

'Diehter^Wahlepmcn,' Canon  importance. 


for  three  roicea. 


(Faokeltansj.  for 
Compoeed  for  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia's wwldlnc,  U41 

Second  ditto,  for  the  wedding 
of  PrinoeH  Charlotte  of  nruaaia, 

i»a 

Third  ditto,  for  the  wedding  of 
iMia.l8Bi. 


I 

TNSTBUMENTAL  MT7BIC. 
with    Torebee      Grand  Mardi.  for  the  Schiller 
Centenary  FeeUval.  IWS. 

Overture,  in  the  form  of  a 
llareh,  for  the  opening  of  the 
International  Bxhlbitlon  in  Lon- 
don, ISO. 
CoronaUon  March,  IMS. 
A  quantity  of  PF.  mneio, 
written    in  youth,   all  uapab- 


PrtaoBM  Anse  of  Pnuiia, 


[The  best  memoirs  of  Meyerbeer  are  those  of 
A.  de  LassaUe  (1864),  A.  Pougin  (1864),  H. 
Blaze  de  Bury  (1865),  H.  Mendel  (1868), 
J.  Weber  (1898).  In  Berlioz's  posthumous 
volume,  Lea  Musidens^  interesting  articles  are 
to  be  found  at  pp.  83  and  106.1         F.  A.  M. 

MEZZO,  MEZZA  (Ital.),  'half '  or  'medium ' ; 
whence  Mszza  Voce,  'with  restrained  force,' 
and  Mezzo  Sofbano,  the  female  voice  inter- 
mediate to  the  Soprano  and  Ck)ntralto.     J.  H. 

MI  CONTRA  FA.     See  Tbitone. 

MICHAEL,  EoGiSR,  bom  at  Bergen  just 
within  the  borders  of  Dutch  Brabant,  was  the 
son  of  a  certain  Simon  Michael,  who  is  described 
as  Mechanicus  and  Musicus  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I.  The  date  of  Bogier's  birth  is  not 
given.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  being  before 
1574  in  the  service  of  the  Markgraf  of  Ansbach 
as  tenor  singer.  In  1 575  he  bectmie  tenor  singer 
at  the  Electoral  Chapel  at  Dresden,  and  in  1587 
became  capellmeister  to  the  Elector.  For  some 
years  before  his  death  about  1619,  owing  to 
Michael's  age  and  growing  infirmities,  the  Elector 
was  obliged  to  send  for  Michael  Praetorius,  and 
afterwards  Heinrich  Schiitz,  to  take  his  place 
on  all  important  occasions.  Heinrich  Schiitz  de- 
finitely succeeded  Michael  in  1619.  The  second 
part  of  the  Dresden  Gesangbuch  of  1593  con- 
tains fifty-two  choralbearbeitungen  by  Michael, 
which  Otto  Eade  describes  as  simple  four-part 
settings,  Tvota  contra  notam,  with  the  chorale 
melody  in  the  discant ;  but,  judging  from  the 
specimen  Eade  himself  gives  in  his  Beilagen  zu 
AmhroSy  a  setting  of  'Ein'  feste  Buig,'  we  cannot 
call  them  simple  harmonic  settings  in  the  modem 
sense,  as  they  have  also  something  of  the  fireedom 
of  the  motet  style.  Another  work  not  preserved 
complete,  is  a  book  of  Introits  for  Sundays  and 
Festivals,  set  as  motets  for  five  voices,  1608.  A 
few  other  occasional  works,  printed  and  MS.,  are 
enumerated  in  the  QuelUn-Lexikon.       J.  B.  M. 

MICHAEL,  Tobias,  son  of  Rogier  Michael, 
was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1592.  He  was  first  a 
soprano  singer  at  the  court  chapel  in  Dresden, 
and  receiving  his  farther  education  at  Schul- 
pforta  and  Wittenberg,  became  in  1619  capell- 
meister at  Sondershausen.  In  1 68 1  he  succeeded 
Johann  Hermann  Schein  as  cantor  and  musik- 
director  of  the  Thomaskirche  at  Leipzig.  He 
died  1657.  His  chief  work  is  '  Musikalischer 
Seelenlust,'  of  which  the  'Erster  Theil,' 
1634-35,  contains  thirty  sacred  pieces,   a  5, 


in  the  madrigal  style,  and  the  'Ander  Theil,' 
1637,  fifty  pieces,  a  1-6,  in  the  concerto  stylo 
for  voices  and  instruments.  Other  occasional 
and  MS.  works  are  enumerated  in  the  Quellen- 
Lexikon.  J.  b.  m. 

MICHELI,  Romano,  bom  in  Rome  about 
1575,  studied  music  there  under  Francesco 
Soriano,  and  acquired  fame  among  his  contem- 
poraries as  a  learned  contrapuntist.  Don! 
{Annotazionit  Roma,  1640,  p.  395)  describes  him 
as  a  'peritissimo  contrapuntista,  ed  allievo  in 
questa  professions  del  Soriani.'  Printz  (Sing- 
und  Kling-  Kunst^  1690,  ch.  xii)  also  praises 
Micheli's  work  'in  dem  Stylo canonico.'  Micheli 
made  a  tour  of  all  the  more  Important  towns  in 
Italy — Milan,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Venice,  Florence, 
and  Naples ;  he  met  many  celebrated  musicians, 
with  whom  there  was  much  friendly  rivalry  in 
the  pastime  of  composing  music  on  given  themes. 
In  the  preface  to  Musica  vaga,  1615,  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  travels ;  he  was  warmly  received 
in  Venice,  and  adds  '  non  solo  darmi  occasions 
di  comporre  diverse  opere  ecclesiastiche  a  mio 
beneplacito,  ma  anche  idcuni  motetti  con  obliglii, 
e  canonl  diversi,  datomi  da  dascheduno  il  sog- 
getto,  come  in  essi  motetti  e  canonl  h  annotate.' 
In  1616  he  was  maestro  di  cappella  at  the  church 
of  Concordia,  Modena.  He  became  a  priest ;  in 
1610  he  was  already  a  'clerico,'  and  in  1621  was 
placed  for  a  time  at  Aquileia.  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  1625  as  maestro  di  cappella  at  S.  Luigi 
de'  Francesi.  One  of  Banchieri's  LeUere  wrmO' 
nichet  Bologna,  1628,  p.  50,  is  addressed  to 
'  Sig.  D.  Romano  Micheli,  Roma '  (Parisini,  i  4). 
In  1659  he  was  still  alive  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four. 

Micheli  took  part  in  an  amusing  squabble  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  German  and  Italian 
composers,  between  the  Italian  organist  Marco 
Scacchi  and  Paul  Syfert,  organist  at  Danzig. 
The  latter  asserted  that  Italian  compositions 
were  of  a  trivial  character,  and  that  their  authors 
should  go  to  Danzig  and  study  genuine  music. 
Micheli  promptly  sent  copies  of  his  musical 
works  to  both  Syfert  and  Forster  of  Danzig, 
with  a  request  that  they  would  test  Italian 
work  before  they  condemned  it.  The  effect  was 
immediate,  a  polite  reply  was  received  in  Feb. 
1647,  and  the  matter  then  dropped.  Scacchi 
himself  was  not  so  ready  to  acknowledge  Micheli's 
pre-eminence.  The  work, '  Canoni  musicali  com- 
post! sopra  le  vocali  di  piii  parole  da  Romano 
Micheli  romano,  del  qual  modo  di  comporre  egli 
^  inventore,'  Roma,  1645,  roused  him  to  publish 
a  protest  (Warsaw,  March  16,  1647)  against 
the  assumption  that  Micheli  was  the  originator 
of  this  type  of  canon,  which  could  be  traced 
to  a  much  earlier  date.  Micheli  replied  by  the 
publication  of  a  collection  of  canons,  full  of  the 
most  ingenious  devices,  entitled  '  La  potest^ 
pontificia  diretta  dalla  santissima  Trinity*  The 
manuscript  inscribed '  Canoni  musicali  di  Romano 
Micheli  romano,'  was  preserved  in  the  library 
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of  S.  Agostino  (Baini,  Mem,  stor,  crit.  iL  84, 
note  473). 

List  of  works : — 

Pnlml  ad  offlciam  Teapenumn  muiicU  nolia  ezpreHi,  et  tamia 
rocibus  decanUndi.  Un*  cum  parte  orguiica.  Bomano  Micha«le 
clerlco  romano  auctore.  Lib«r  [^mua.  Bomae.  J.  B.  Bobl*etiun, 
1610.    4to. 

Mualca  vaga  et  artiflcioaa  oontinenta  motetti  oon  oblighl.  • 
canonl  direnl,  etc.  Di  D.B.M.  rom.  Venetla.  Oiaoomo  Vincenti. 
1615.  FoUo.  Is  In  the  Britiah  Mnaetim ;  the  muslo.  write*  Bumej 
{HiMt.  9f  Mutte.  liL  319),  shows  nothing  but '  toll  and  pedaatrj.' 

Salmi  per  1  vesper!  a  tre  vod  In  oonuerto  da  cantarsl  in  dlvercl 
modi  .  .  .  oou  11  basso  oontinuo  per  I'orifano.  Ltbro  seoondo.  Opera 
tera.    Vmatia.    Magnl,  161S.    4to. 

Oompieta  a  sel  vod  oon  tre  tenori  "ooncertata  all'  uso  modemo  oon 
11  basso  oontlnuo  per  1'  organo  diJ).B.M.  rom.  maestro  di  cappella 
nella  cattedrale  di  Concordia.  Venetla.  1616.  F<iils  gives  an 
edition  of  161& 

tiBS.  mosid  dellA 
il  oeservandisslmi. 
twelve  parts, 
ne  delle  parti,  nel 
ide  un'  tuono  e  di 
cantare  per  1  suoi 
lo  non  pl&  veduto. 
tolnlucedaB.lL 
9m&.  Soldi,  1621. 
:h  was  afterwards 
Uanea  miuieal*, 
f,  1690.  p.  14 ;  he 

tenuti  nelli  died 
i  air  opposlslone, 

,. , ... ,  —r**  1»  quantlti  di 

essi  obbllghL  Dato  in  luce  da  B.M.  rom.  Beneftdato  nella metropoli 
dlAqullela.    Venetla.    Bonfadlno,  1621.    4ta 

Copia  di  letters  oon  manoscritta  mandata  dal  Slg.  A.  Antonelli 
muslco  in  Boma  a  me  B.M..  etc,  oon  la  risposta  fattagli  nelle  pre- 
sente  stampe.  etc.    Venetla.    Bontsdino,  1621.    4to. 

Vlvlt  Deus.  Canones  sui>er  plurlum  verborum  vooalibns :  quod 
artlfldam  componendl,  neque  In  Italia,  nee  alibi  haetenos  visum 
est  nonnullaaue  curioao  artifldo  ad  muslces  perltisslmos  pertinentia. 
Auctore  B.M.  rom.  Opus  seztum.  Bomae.  L.  Orignani.  164a 
Folio. 

Awlao  Inviato  da  me  B.M.  insleme  ool  fogUo  raale  del  canone 
musicals  Fons  Signatus,  alll  famosl  e  peritlssiml  slg.  musld  d'  Italia 
e  di  tutu  gl'  altri  Begnl.  eta  Boma.  Grlgnanl.  1600.  4to.  This 
work  gives  approximately  the  date  of  Mieheli's  birth  as  it  was 
written  '  nella  sua  riguardevole  et4  di  anni  7B '  (Farlsini.  1.  89). 

Canone  musicals  a  quattro  vod,  ad  honors  dellaooncettlone  deUa 
B.  V.M.,  oomposto  sopra  le  vooali  di  nuovo,  e  curioso  artifldo,  etc 
Chpera  et  inventions  pellegrina  di  B.M.  rom.    Boma,  L.  QrignaaL 

Bainl  also  mentions  the  following  three  worics  :— 

LI  salmi  a  quattro  vod.    Venetla,  163S. 

Le  mease  a  quattro  vod.    Boma.  1680. 

LI  responsori  a  dnque  vod.    Boma,  1658. 

Kircher,  Muturfia  uniMnalia,  Boma.  1650,  L  pp.  B6S-4  prints 
a  canon  in  thirty.«lx  parts,  distributed  among  nine  choirs,  com- 
poeed  b7  Mlehell,'  one  of  thoee  who  had  revived  the  forgotten  art  of 
writing  canons.' 

M8S.  In  the  Dresden  Library,  MS.  376b,  an  aria  scored  for  voice 
and  instruments.    (Eitner.) 

In  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  11,688,  ff.  148,  149,  'Canon  dl 
Bomano  Mlehell,'  1616:  and  'Canone  del  Metallo,  dal  Bomano 
Miobdi ' ;  both  from  MicheU's  Mtutoa  vaga  t€  artifieiota,  1615.   q^  g 

MICROLOGUS  (from  the  Or.  adj.  fUKp^ 
XAyof,  'having  regard  to  small  things' — from 
fUKpStf  *  little,'  and  \6yoty  *  a  word  ' ;  Lat.  Sermo 
bi'eviSf  an '  Epitome, '  or '  Compendium ').  A  name 
given  by  two  celebrated  authors  to  works 
containing  on  epitome  of  all  that  was  known  of 
music  at  the  time  they  were  written. 

L  The  Micrologus  of  Guido  d'Arezzo  is 
believed  to  have  been  compiled  about  the  year 
1024.  Valuable  MS.  copies  of  this  curious 
work  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library,  as 
well  as  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris, 
and  in  other  European  collections.  The  treatise 
was  printed  in  1784  by  Gerbert,  Prince  Abbot 
of  S.  Blasien,  in  his  great  work  entitled  Scrip- 
tores  ecclesiastici  de  musica ;  and  in  1876 
Hermesdorff  published  a  copy  of  the  original 
text  at  Treves,  side  by  side  with  a  German  trans- 
lation. Considerable  variations  occur  in  the 
ancient  MSS.  ;  but  full  dependence  may  be 
placed  upon  the  readings  given  in  the  two  printed 
editions  we  have  mentioned.  The  work  is 
divided  into  twenty  chapters,  some  of  which 


throw  great  light,  both  upon  the  state  of  musi- 
cal science  at  the  time  of  its  production,  and 
upon  its  subsequent  progress.  The  first  chapter 
is  merely  introductory  ;  the  second  treats  of  the 
different  kinds  of  Notes  ;  and  the  third,  of  *  the 
Disposition  of  the  Monochord,'  which  the  author 
strongly  recommends  as  a  means  of  teaching 
Choristers  to  sing  in  tune  [see  Monochord]  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  a  chronological 
*  landmark, '  that  Guido  here  uses  the  long-since 
universally  rejected  division  of  Pythagoras, 
which  resolves  the  Perfect  Fourth  {DiaUssaron} 
into  two  Greater  Tones  and  a  Limma,  instead 
of  the  truer  section  of  Ptolemy,  who  divides  it 
into  a  Greater  and  Lesser  Tone  and  a  Semitone. 
Chapter  V.  treats  of  the  Octave  (Diapason),  and 
of  the  seven  letters  by  which  its  sounds  are  repre- 
sented. Chapters  XVIIL  and  XIX.,  entitled, 
De  DiapJumia,  id  est  Organi  precepta,  and  Dictae 
Diaphoniae  per  exempla  probalio,  are  filled  with 
still  more  interesting  matter,  and  contain  a 
detailed  description  of  the  method  pursued  in 
accompanying  a  Plain-song  Melody  with  Discant 
— here  called  Diaphonia  or  Organum,  Earlier 
authorities  had  decreed  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Octave,  no  intervals  were  admissible 
in  Discant,  but  the  Perfect  Fourth,  and  its  in- 
versions, the  Perfect  Fifth,  used  as  in  the  follow- 
ing example — quoted  in  the  Micrologus — in 
which  the  Plain  -  song  occupies  the  middle 
part: — 


But  Guido,  though  he  speaks  of  the  Fourth 
as  the  most  important  interval,  permits  also 
the  use  of  the  Major  Second  and  the  M%jor  and 
Minor  Third  ;  and  gives  the  following  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  intro- 
duced : — 


Ve-ni*te        a do-rs*  mua. 

Neither  in  the  chapters  we  have  selected  for 
our  illustration,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
work  do  we  find  any  mention  whatever  of  the 
Harmonic  Hand,  the  Solmisation  of  the  Hexa- 
chord,  or  the  use  of  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the 
stave ;  nor  do  Guide's  other  writings  contain 
any  allusion  to  these  aids  to  science  sufficiently 
explicit  to  identify  him  as  their  inventor.  His 
claim  to  this  honour  rests  entirely  on  the 
authority  of  Franchinus  Gafurius,  Vicentino, 
Glareanus,  Vincenzo  Galilei,  Zarlino,  and  other 
early  writers,  whose  verdict  in  his  favour  is, 
however,  so  unanimous,  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  reject  the  traditions  handed  down  to  us 
through  so  many  consentient  records.  [An 
admirable  edition  of  Guide's  MicrologTjts  was  pre- 
pared by  Dom  Ambrogio  Amelli,  O.S.B.,  Prior  of 
Monte  Cassino,  and  published  in  1904.] 

II.  A  less  celebrated  but  scarcely  less  valu- 
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able  treatiae  entitled  Musice  actiw  Micrologus 
was  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1617,  by  Andreas 
Omitiioparcus  (or  Omitoparchns) — ^a  German 
musician,  of  acknowledged  eminence,  whose  true 
patronymic  in  its  mother  tongae  was  Vogelsang 
or  Vogelgesang. 

[The  foUowingarethe  yarionseditions  through 
which  it  passed  : — 

1.  Leipzig,  Jan.  1517.  The  colophon  runs 
as  follows : — 


SxcnasuxnjMt  hoe  oput  Lipaiaeln  aedibua  Yalent^pl  I 

[Uimiuesimtt  ijeone  de  |  cuno  ponf 

. I  slorioslasimo  Imuatore  orbi  toi 

I  praMidenfcibus.  | 


Schonutii.    „ , 

oimiseptimi  enpra  sesquimillesiinii  Leone  de  |  cimo 


MSie  Januario.  Aimi  rirginei  partus  Do  I 

,  .       illesiiniiLeoxiede  I  cimopoiL. 

max.  ac  MazimiliaDO  |  glorioslasimo  Impatore  orbi  ter- 


This  is  the  first  edition,  and  only  one  copy 
is  known  to  exist,  viz.  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
Rationale  at  Paris,  the  whole  of  sheet  A  of  which 
is  wanting.  It  was  described  by  F^tis,  who, 
however,  confuses  it  with  the  second  edition. 

2.  Leipzig,  Not.  1517.  Described  in  Panzer 
(ix.  496).     The  colophon  is  : — 

Ezoamam  est  hoe  opas,  ab  ipeo  anttadre  dentio  caati- 
Satum,  I  reoognitam(k:  Lipeie  in  ediboa  Ualentini  Sehn- 
manni,  caloo- 1  graph!  aoIertiRBimi :  Menae  NonSbr: 
▲nnl  Tiininei  partns  de- 1  oimi  aeptimi  anpra  ■eaquimil- 
lesimfL  Ijeone  deoimo  Pont.  Max.  I  ao  Mazimlliano 
Innictiaaimo  imjiatore  orbi  terrain  pddetibTU.  | 

This  edition,  though  the  colophon  clearly  proves 
the  contrary,  is  generally  described  as  the  first. 
Copies  of  it  are  in  the  British  Museum ;  Kgl. 
Bibliothek,  Berlin  ;  Hofbibliothek,  Darmstadt ; 
Library  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice  ;  University  of 
Bonn,  and  one  was  in  the  '  Rosenthal  Antiqua- 
riat,*  Munich,  May  1888. 

8.  Leipzig,  1519.     The  colophon  runs : — 

Exoassnm  eat  hoo  opna:  denno  caatigattun  reooimi- 
tnmA:  |  Lipale  in  edibua  Ualentini  Schnmanni :  calco- 
graphi  aolertlaai  |  mi :  Menae  Aprili ;  Ann!  rirginei 
partna  yndeuigeaimi  supra  |  aeaquimlllealmam.  | 

Tliere  arecopies  of  this  at  Berlin  (Etoyal  Library), 
Munich  (Royal  Library),  Ebnigsberg  (seeMonaU- 
heftefur  MusikgeschichU,  1870,  p.  47),  Gottin- 
gen  (University  Library),  and  Brussels  (see  Cata- 
logue de  la  BibliotfUque  de  F,  J,  Fitis,  p.  621). 
A  copy  is  said  {Monalshefte^  viii.  p.  22)  to  be 
in  the  Rathsschulbibliothek  of  Zwickau.  F^tis 
says  there  is  an  edition  of  1521  at  the  Biblio^ 
th^ue  Nationale  in  Paris,  though  on  inquiry  the 
only  copy  found  there  was  that  of  Jan.  1517. 
The  colophon  he  quotes  is  that  of  the  1519 
edition,  but  he  seems  to  have  imagined  that 
'  undevigesimi  *  meant  twenty-one,  instead  of 
nineteen.  His  statement  has  been  copied  by 
Mendel. 

4.  Cologne,  1588.     The  title-page  runs : — 

Andra  Omitoparchi  Hejrningenaia,  Be  arte  cantandi 
micrologaa,  libna  quatuor  digeaiaa^  omniban  musica 
atudioeia  non  tam  utilla  auam  neceasariua,  diligonter 
rfxcngnitus.  Ooloniae,  apud  Joannem  Uymnicum,  anno 
1533. 

A  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  Biblioth^ue  du 
Conservatoire  Nationale  de  Muslque,  Paris  (see 
M.  Weckerlin's  Catalogue,  p.  209). 

5.  Cologne,  1585.  An  edition  without  colo- 
phon, similar  to  the  preceding.  A  copy  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Munich. 


6.  Gerber  {Lexicon,  ed.  1813,  iii.  p.  618) 
quotes  Schacht's^i^;.  ifu^ic  (1687)  to  the  effect 
that  there  exists  an  edition  in  oblong  8vo,  printed 
by  Johannes  Gymnicus  at  Cologne  in  1540,  but 
no  copy  of  this  is  known  to  exist.] 

This  work,  written  in  the  quaint  Latin  pecu- 
liar to  the  16th  century,  contains  the  substance 
of  a  series  of  Lectures  delivered  by  the  author 
at  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg,  Mainz,  and 
Tubingen;  and isdividedintofourseparate books. 
The  First  Book,  comprising  twelve  Chapters, 
treats  of  the  different  kinds  of  Music,  of  the  clefs, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  the  Hexachords,  the 
rules  of  Solmisation  and  Mutation,  the  various 
Intervals,  the  Division  and  Use  of  theMonochord, 
the  laws  of  Mrtsieafieta,  Transposition,  and  the 
Church  Tones.  [See  Modes,  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal; Hexachobd;  Solmisation;  Mutation; 
Musica  ficta  ;  Obkithoparcus  ;  Tones,  the 
Gregorian.] 

The  second  Book,  divided  into  thirteen 
Chapters,  treats  of  Measured  Music,  [see  Musica 
mensurata],  and  contains  an  amoimt  of 
information  even  more  valuable  than  that  con- 
veyed in  Morley's  Plaine  and  Easie  IiUroduction, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  expressed  in  more  intelligible 
language,  and  freed  from  the  involutions  of  a 
cumbrous  and  frequently  vague  and  meaningless 
dialogue.  In  the  second  chapter  of  this  Book 
the  author  describes  eight  kinds  of  notes — the 
Large,  Long,  Breve,  Semibreve,  Minim,  Crotchet, 
Quaver,  and  Semiquaver.  The  third  chapter  is 
devoted  to  Ligatures ;  and,  as  the  Ligatures  in 
common  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury differed  in  some  particulars  from  those 
employed  in  the  time  of  Palestrina,  the  rules 
here  given  are  of  inestimable  value  in  decipher- 
ing early  compositions.     [See  Notation.] 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  the  second 
Book  the  author  defines  the  various  species  of 
Mood,  Time,  and  Prolation ;  and,  complaining 
as  bitterly  as  Morley  does,  of  the  diversity  of 
the  signs  by  which  they  are  represented,  [see 
Mood,  Prolation,  Time]  ;  proceeds  to  give 
his  readers  directions,  which  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly useful  to  those  who  wish  to  score  the 
works  of  Josquin  des  Pr^  and  other  writers  who 
flourished  before  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
The  remaining  chapters  treat  of  Augmentation, 
Diminution,  Rests,  Points,  Proportion,  and  other 
matters  of  deep  interest  to  the  student  of  ancient 
music. 

The  third  Book,  disposed  in  seven  chapters,  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Ecclesiastical 
Music,  and  chiefly  to  the  Accents  used  in 
reciting  the  Divine  Office.  [See  Inflexion, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  466,  etc.] 

The  fourth  Book,  m  eight  chapters,  contains 
an  epitome  of  the  Laws  of  Counterpoint ;  and 
treats  in  detail  of  the  difference  between  Con- 
sonances and  Dissonances,  the  *  General  Precepts 
of  Counterpoint,'  the  nature  of  different  voices, 
the  formation  of  Cadences,  the '  Special  Precepts 
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of  Counterpoint/  the  use  of  rests  in  Counter- 
point and  the  different  styles  of  singing.  On 
this  last  point  the  author's  remarks  are  cruelly 
caustic.  He  tells  us  that  the  English  carol, 
the  French  sing,  the  Spanish  weep,  the  Italians 
of  Genoa  caper,  other  Italians  bark ;  but  '  the 
Germans,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  howl  like 
wolves.' 

In  1609  our  own  John  Dowland  printed  a 
correct  though  deliciously  quaint  English  trans- 
lation in  London  ;  and  it  is  through  the  medium 
of  this  that  the  work  is  best  known  in  this 
country.  Hawkins,  indeed,  though  he  mentions 
the  Latin  original,  gives  all  his  quotations  from 
Dowland's  version,  w.  s.  r.  ;  with  additions 
in  square  brackets  by  w.  b.  s. 

MIDAS.  A  famous  work  of  the  second  period 
of  English  ballad  opera.  It  is  a  classical  ex- 
travaganza, and  a  parody  of  Italian  opera.  Its 
first  appearance  on  the  English  boards  was  at 
Co  vent  Garden  in  1764,  though  it  is  possible 
that,  as  O'Keeffe  in  his  ^ecolleetuma  {1S26),  voL 
L  p.  54,  gives  as  a  first  cast  one  different  from 
the  first  published  copy,  it  may  have  been  placed 
upon  the  stage  in  Dublin,  where  the  author  of 
the  libretto,  Kane  O'Hara  lived. 

The  music  was  selected  from  popular  melodies^ 
and  the  piece  held  the  stage  for  many  years.  It 
was  revised  and  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  Oct.  25, 
1802,  when  Michael  Kelly  took  the  part  of 
'  Apollo,'  previously  filled  by  Vernon,  and  by 
Mattocks.  Another  revival  took  place  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1814,  Sinclair  taking  *  Apollo.'  The 
pretty  song  *  Pray  Goody  please  to  moderate  the 
rancour  of  your  Tongue,'  appears  in  the  opera, 
the  air  of  which  has  been  variously  ascribed  to 
Rousseau,  Oswald,  and  Bumey.  The  music  of 
the  opera  was  first  published  by  Walsh;  the 
revised  edition  of  1802  by  Birchall.       f.  e. 

MIDDLE  C.  (i.)  The  note,  c\  indicated  by 
the  C  clef,  or  by  the  first  ledger  line  below  the 
treble  stave,  and  the  first  above  the  bass  stave, 
(ii.)  The  key  upon  the  organ  manuals  sounding 
the  same  note  at  ^eight-foot  pitch,'  a  key  two 
octaves  above  the  lower  or  CO  key.  The  word 
is  also  used  of  the  middle  C  upon  the  pedal- 
board  (i.6.  sounding  the  note  c  at  eight-foot 
pitch),  but  only  when  special  reference  is  made 
to  that  clavier.  T.  E. 

MIDLAND  INSTITUTE  SCHOOL  OF 
MUSIC.  The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute 
was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
year  1854,  *for  the  diffusion  and  advancement 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.'  The  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  by  the  Prince  Consort  in 
the  year  1855.  The  Institute  consists  of  two 
principal  departments  :  '  General '  and  *  In- 
dustrial. '  The  latter  is  of  a  strictly  educational 
nature,  and  supplies  the  benefits  of  an  Evening 
College ;  while  nearly  all  the  day  classes  are 
devoted  to  individual  tuition  in  musical  subjects. 
The  School  of  Music  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  developments  in  the  activity 


of  the  Institute  during  recent  years.  There  is 
a  very  capable  staff  of  teachers,  who  give  in- 
struction in  the  various  branches  of  the  Art, 
including  Mr.  Max  Mossel  (Violin);  Herr  Willy 
Lehmann,  and  Herr  Johann  C.  Hock  (Violon- 
cello) ;  Dr.  Rowland  Winn,  Madame  Mario 
Fromm,  Mr.  G.  H  Manton,  Mr.  G.  Halford, 
Mr.  Rutknd  Boughton  (Piano) ;  Mr.  0.  W. 
Perkins,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Newcy  (Organ) ;  Mr. 
G.  A  Breeden,  Mr.  F.  W.  Beard,  and  Mr.  J.  L. 
Robinson  (Singing) ;  Mr.  Alfred  Gaul,  Dr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Halford,  and  Mr.  Boughton  (Theory),  etc. 
Collective  classes  are  held  in  the  evenings  in 
the  following  subjects :  Singing,  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  Rudiments,  Elocution,  Orchestral 
Instruments,  etc.  In  1 900  Mr.  GranviUe Bantock 
was  appointed  the  first  Principal  of  the  School 
of  Music,  and  a  reoiganisation  of  a  Students' 
Choir,  Orchestra,  Operatic  Class,  Fortnightly 
Rehearsals,  and  Terminal  Concerts,  with  an 
Annual  Concert  at  the  Town  Hall,  was  effected. 
In  1903  Sir  Edward  Elgar  accepted  the  honorary 
position  of  Visitor  to  the  School,  and  has  evinced 
his  personal  interest  in  the  work  of  the  School, 
not  only  as  a  member  of  the  Committee,  but 
by  personally  conducting  the  Students' Orchestra 
at  a  Town  Hall  Concert.  A  Chamber  Music 
Class  for  the  practice  of  Sonatas,  Tlios,  Quartets, 
etc,  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Max  Mossel, 
and  interesting  concerts  of  the  work  of  this 
class  are  given  at  the  close  of  each  session. 
The  Operatic  Class,  in  the  chaige  of  the  Principal 
and  Mr.  H.  A.  Breeden,  has  given  performances 
of  Mozart's  *  Magic  Flute ' ;  Gluck's  *  Orpheus '  ; 
and  *  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.' 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  every 
session,  and  certificates  are  awarded  to  successful 
students  in  the  Honours,  First,  and  Second 
Grades.  The  examinations  are  conducted  in 
accordance  with  a  prescribed  Syllabus,  modelled 
on  that  of  the  Associated  Board,  by  the  Principal 
and  a  Visiting  Examiner,  assisted  by  members 
of  the  teaching  staff.  Mr.  Ivor  Atkins 
(Worcester) ;  Dr.  G.  R.  Sinclair  (Hereford)  ; 
Dr.  Herbert  Brewer  (Gloucester);  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Corder  (London)  have  officiated  in 
the  capacity  of  Visiting  Examiner  during  recent 
years.  The  work  presented  at  the  Students' 
Concerts  is  carefully  selected  from  the  Classics, 
and  recognised  Masters  of  Music,  and 'perform- 
ances have  been  given  of  such  works  as  Bach's 
'Magnificat,'  'Sleepers,  wake,'  'Bide  with  us' ; 
Brahms's  'Song  of  Destiny,'  'Rhapsody'; 
Beethoven's  'Choral  Fantasia,'  Pianoforte  Con- 
certos ;  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  Symphonies,  etc. 
The  number  of  individual  students  at  the 
present  time  is  about  700,  and  increases 
annually,  while  the  work  of  the  students,  and 
the  results  obtained,  afford  encouragement  to 
those  interested  in  the  progress  of  music  in  the 
Midlands.  o.  b. 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM  MUSIC, 
by  Mendelssohn,  consists  of  two  parts,   (i.)  The 
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Overture  was  written  between  July  7  and  August 
6,  1826,  with  the  latter  of  which  dates  the  score 
(in  the  Berlin  Bibliothek)  is  signed.  It  appears 
from  Marx's  statement  {Brinn,  iL  281 -S3)  that 
the  work,  as  we  possess  it,  is  a  second  attempt. 
The  former  one,  of  which  the  first  half  was 
completed,  began  with  the  four  chords  and  the 
fairy  figure.  On  these  followed  a  regular  over- 
ture, in  which  the  theme 


represented  the  proceedings  of  the  lovers.  No- 
thing else  has  survived.  The  Bergomask  dance 
and  other  most  characteristic  features  are  all 
new,  and  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  the 
representations  of  Marx,  who  urged  that  the 
overture  should  not  only  be  formed  on  the 
subject  of  the  play  but  should  adopt  it  as  a 
Programme.  It  was  first  performed  in  public 
at  Stettin  in  Feb.  1827.  Mendelssohn  brought 
it  with  him  to  London  in  1829,  and  it  was 
played  under  his  direction  at  a  concert  given 
by  Drouet  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  on  June  24, 
Midsummer  night.  On  returning  from  the 
concert  the  'score  was  left  in  a  hackney  coach 
and  irrecoverably  lost 

The  coincidence  between  the  melody  at  the 
close  of  the  overture  and  that  in  the  *  Mermaid's 
song '  in  the  Finale  to  the  second  act  of  Weber's 
'Ol^ron'  is  no  doubt  a  mere  coincidence. 
Weber's  sketch  of  the  Finale  was  finished  in 
Dresden  on  Jan.  7,  1826,^  immediately  after 
which  he  started  for  London ;  and  it  is  very 
improbable  that  any  of  the  motifs  of  the  opera 
should  have  become  known  before  ita  jterform- 
ance,  April  12,  1826.  But  apart  from  this,  it 
is  so  extremely  unlike  Mendelssohn  to  adopt  a 
theme  from  another  composer,  that  we  may  be 
perfectly  sure  that  the  idea  was  his  own.  He 
introduces  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  work,  at 
the  ^nt/ortisnmo  ;  it  then  twice  recurs  in  the 
course  of  the  working,  and  appears  in  an  ex- 
tended form  as  a  cantU^e  in  the  coda.  Men- 
delssohn appears  to  have  felt  some  difficulty  as 
to  the  notation  of  the  overture.  He  first  wrote 
it  with  the  fairy  subject  in  quavers ;  he  then  pub- 
lished an  arrangement  for  the  PF.  with  Cramer 
&  Ck>.,  which  has  the  fairy  subject  in  semi- 
quavers; and  lastly  returned  to  the  original 
notation,  in  which  the  score  is  printed.  These 
alterations  of  course  do  not  affect  the  actual 
sound  of  the  theme.  The  score  was  published 
with  those  of  the  '  Hebrides'  and  'Meeresstille,' 
as  *3  concert  overtures,'  by  Breitkopfe,  in 
March  or  April  1835. 

(ii.)  The  music  for  the  Play  was  composed  in 
1843  in  obedience  to  the  desire  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  was  produced  on  the  stage  at  the 
New*  Pakce  at  Potsdam,  on  Oct.  14  of  that 
year,  after  eleven  rehearsals.     It  contains  12 

1  Webar*!  Ulie,  by  his  ton,  ii.  688,  MS. 


numbers — Scherzo  ;  Fairy  march  ;  'You  spotted 
snakes'  for  two  sopranosand chorus ;  Melodrama ; 
Intermezzo  ;  Melodrama ;  Nottumo  ;  Andante  ; 
Wedding  march ;  Allegro  conmiodo  ;  Bergomask 
danoe ;  Finale.  Its  first  performance  at  the 
Philharmonic  was  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion. May  27,  1844.  [The  march  was  played 
on  the  organ,  on  the  Sunday  following,  by  Dr. 
E.  J.  Hopkins.  See  Mas,  Times,  1899,  p. 
122.1  o. 

MlGNON.  Op^ra-comique  in  three  acts, 
words  by  MM.  Carr^  and  Barbier,  founded  on 
<  Wilhelm  Meister ' ;  music  by  Ambroise  Thomas. 
Produced  at  the  Op6ra-Comique,  Paris,  Nov.  17, 
1866,  and  in  London,  at  Virury  Lane,  July  5, 
1870.  M. 

MIKADO,  THE.  Comic  opera  in  two  acts  ; 
words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
March  14,  1885.  M. 

MILAN.  A  school  of  music  was  founded  at 
Milan  in  1488  by  Lodovico  Sforza,  Duke  ol 
Milan.  Some  writers  affirm  that  this  was  the 
first  public  school  of  music  in  Italy,  but  that 
of  Bologna,  founded  in  1482  by  Pope  Nicholas 
v.,  preceded  it  by  one  year.  Franchino  Gafnrio 
of  Lodi  was  the  first  public  professor  of  musio 
in  Milan.  Gostanza  Porta,  the  pupil  of  Willaert, 
Zarlino,  Caimo,  Gastoldi,  Biffi,  and  others, 
were  also  eminent  composers  in  the  old  Lombard 
school  of  music,  but  Claudio  Monteverde  (bom 
at  Cremona,  1570)  was  the  first  to  found  a  new 
epoch  in  this  school,  and  to  make  it  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  in  Italy.  He  first 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  by 
his  performance  on  the  viola;  and  by  his 
direction,  and  applying  himself  to  the  study  of 
composition  under  Ingegneri,  the  Maestro  di 
Cappella  of  that  Court,  he  became  a  considerable 
composer  for  the  Church.  Theresultof  his  studies 
appears  in  some  valuable  innovations  in  the  old 
rules  of  counterpoint,  which,  although  they 
excited  much  cavil  and  discussion  at  the  time, 
were  soon  adopted  not  only  by  dilettanti  but 
by  professors. 

Besides  making  these  important  discoveries, 
he  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  first  inventors 
of  recitative  in  the  Musical  Drama.  Orazio 
Yeochi,  bom  about  1550,  was  another  writer 
of  operatic  music  of  the  Lombard  school.  His 
opera  of '  L'  Amfipamaso, '  was  one  of  the  earliest 
operatic  representations.  These  and  many  other 
writers  of  dramatic  music  were  formed  in  the 
Lombard  school,  which  was  also  illustrated  by 
composers  for  the  Church,  such  as  Yiadana, 
Nosoimbeni,  Simplidano  Olivo,  Giuseppe  Yig- 
uati,  Antonio  Rosetti,  Gio.  Andrea  Fioroni, 
etc.  etc. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  18th  centuiy  the 
famous  school  of  singing  of  Giuseppe  Ferdinando 
Brivio  flourished  at  Milan,  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  special  '  Accademia '  or 
Conservatorio  for  public  musical  instmction  till 
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the  year  1807,  when,  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  the  present  Royal  Conaervatorio  of 
Milan  was  established. 

By  order  of  the  viceroy,  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
the  building  annexed  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Passione,  formerly  a  convent,  was 
set  apart  for  the  new  musical  institute.  It 
was  opened  on  Sept.  8,  1808,  and  formally  in- 
augurated by  the  Marquis  de  Br^me,  minister 
of  the  interior ;  and  it  was  to  be  modelled  on 
the  pattern  of  the  old  Conservatorios  of  Naples. 

The  first  president  of  the  Conservatorio  was 
Bonifasdo  Asioli,  chosen  by  the  celebrated  Gian 
Simone  Mayr,  who  traced  out  the  rules  for  the 
new  institution  ;  and  the  first  professors  of  the 
various  branches  of  musical  instruction  were 
Federigi,  Secchi,  Bay,  Piantanida,  Negri,  BoUa, 
Sturioni,  Andredi,  Adami,  Belloli,  Buccinelli 
In  1814,  on  account  of  the  large  increase  of 
pupils,  two  extra  professors  were  nominated. 
During  the  years  1848  and  1849,  when  the 
Austrians  were  in  Milan,  the  Conservatorio  was 
also  occupied  by  their  troops,  but  the  musical 
instruction  of  the  pupils  was  carried  on  in  the 
private  houses  of  the  professors.  In  1850  the 
Conservatorio  was  reopened  under  the  presidency 
of  Lauro  Rossi  on  a  larger  scale,  with  a  con- 
siderable change  in  its  form  of  government,  and 
fresh  provision  was  made  for  instruction  in  the 
organ,  the  harp,  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
music.  In  1858  a  school  of  instruction  in 
singing  for  the  performers  at  the  royal  theatres 
was  likewise  added. 

An  Academical  Council  was  instituted  in 
1864,  to  determine  what  prizes  should  be  distri- 
buted to  the  pupils,  and  every  year  those  who 
distinguish  themselves  most  at  the  yearly  ex- 
aminations receive  a  monthly  pension  arising 
out  of  the  endowment  of  the  Institution.  In 
this  same  year  the  '  Society  del  Quartetto '  was 
formed,  of  which  many  of  the  most  notable 
musicians  of  the  present  day  are  honorary 
members.  Every  year  this  society  causes  six 
or  eight  concerts  of  classical  music  to  be  per- 
formed, and  offers  a  prize  for  the  best  musical 
composition  on  a  given  subject.  The  *  Scuole 
popolari '  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  at 
the  cost  of  the  State,  are  also  offshoots  of  the 
great  Milanese  Conservatorio. 

The  programme  of  musical  instruction  in  the 
Royal  Conservatorio,  as  translated  from  the 
report  of  January  1873,  of  the  president,  Signer 
Lodovico  Melzi,  comprehends  two  kinds  of  in- 
struction in  music,  artistic  and  literary,  and 
these  may  again  be  subdivided  into  a  preliminary 
and  a  superior  course  of  instruction  in  either  of 
these  two  branches. 

The  Conservatorio  professes  to  give  a  complete 
musical  and  a  fair  literary  education.  The 
musical  instruction  is  directed  by  twenty-nine 
professors,  and  by  about  thirty  teachers  selected 
from  the  best  pupils  of  both  sexes.  For  the 
literary  branch  there  are  seven  professors.  There 


are  two  other  professors,  one  for  deportment, 
pantomime,  and  ballet,  the  other  for  drill. 

Each  pupil  previous  to  admission  must  pass 
through  a  preliminary  examination  to  see  if  he 
has  any  capacity  for  the  branch  of  musical  in- 
struction he  intends  to  pursue.  This  examina- 
tion when  passed  only  gives  the  pupil  a  right  to 
enter  the  Conservatorio  probationally  for  a  year, 
and  not  till  he  has  passed  the  second  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  probationary  year  is  he 
admitted  as  a  pupil.  On  admission  he  pays  an 
entrance  fee  of  twenty  lire,  and  every  year, 
until  his  studies  are  completed,  he  pays  to  the 
Institute  five  lire  monthly,  with  the  exception 
of  the  months  of  September  and  October. 

Nine  years  are  allowed  to  each  pupil  for 
study  in  composition,  and  for  attainingproficiency 
in  stringed  instruments,  ten  years  for  wind 
instruments,  eleven  years  for  instruction  in 
singing.  [For  the  opera-house  at  Milan,  see 
SOALA,  La.J  c.  m.  p. 

MILANOLLO,  Teresa  and  Mama,  two 
exceptionally  gifted  youthful  violinists.  Do- 
menica  Maria  Teresa — the  elder  and  better  known 
of  the  two  sisters — ^was  bom  in  Savigliano  near 
Turin  on  August  28,  1827,  and  died  (Mme. 
Parmentier)  in  Paris,  Oct  25, 1904.  Her  sister 
Maria,  whose  career  was  suddenly  cut  short  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  was  born  in  Savigliano, 
July  19,  1832,  and  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  21,  1848. 
Their  father,  according  to  Fetis,  was  a  poor 
carpenter,  and  his  little  daughters  were  two 
out  of  thirteen  children.  Teresa's  talent  asserted 
itself  at  the  age  of  four,  the  child  being  so 
powerfully  influenced  by  a  violin  solo  played 
at  High  Mass  one  Sunday  that  she  never  rested 
until  her  father  gave  her  a  violin.  Then  followed 
lessons  from  a  native  violinist,  Giovanni  Ferrero, 
under  whose  tuition  she  remained  for  about  a 
year,  making  astounding  progress.  Her  talent 
was  so  precocious  that  her  father  began  to  think 
seriously  about  her  musical  education,  and  in 
order  to  give  her  the  advantages  of  better 
tuition,  the  MilanoUos  migrated  to  Turin,  when 
the  little  girl — scarcely  six — received  instruc- 
tion from  Gebbaro  and  Mora,  two  violinists 
attached  to  the  Capella  Carlo  Alberto.  While 
in  Turin  she  made  a  few  public  appearances 
which  confirmed  the  high  opinion  which  had 
already  been  formed  of  her  talent,  but  the 
recompense  she  received  was  quite  inadequate 
to  alleviate  the  poverty  of  the  Milanollo  family. 
After  a  year  of  struggle  and  trial  in  Turin, 
Milanollo  p^re  resolved  to  tempt  fortune  by 
taking  Teresa  to  Paris.  Full  of  hope  but  with 
very  small  means,  he  and  his  wife  and  their 
two  children — Teresa  seven  and  Maria  three — 
left  Turin.  They  crossed  the  Alps  on  foot, 
and  in  spite  of  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  pursued 
their  journey  without  a  stop  until  they  reached 
Marseilles.  Here  their  future  aspirations  for 
Teresa  were  strengthened  by  her  successfhl 
appearance  at  four  concerts.     Armed  with  an 
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introduction  to  Lafont,  they  finally  arrived  in 
Paris  in  1887.  Lafont  at  once  recognised 
Teresa's  gifts,  made  her  one  of  his  pupils,  allowed 
her  to  play  five  times  at  the  Op^ra-Comique 
concerts,  and  took  her  on  tour  with  him  through 
Holland  and  Belgium.  At  these  appearances, 
besides  playing  solos,  she  often  joined  her  master 
in  duets.  After  a  severe  illness  in  Amsterdam, 
which  prevented  her  from  finishing  the  tour, 
she  reappeared  at  the  Hague,  and  played  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  presented  her  with  a 
handsome  diamond  ornament.  From  Holland 
she  went  to  England  ;  played  in  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  at  five  concerts  ;  received  some  tuition 
from  the  Anglo- Italian  violinist,  Mori,  and  then 
toured  in  the  provinces  and  Wales,  playing  at 
forty  concerts  in  less  than  a  month.  For  this 
fatiguing  undertaking  the  child  received  no 
recompense,  owing  to  the  harpist,  Boscha, 
absconding  with  all  the  profits.  Previously  to 
this,  Teresa  had  started  giving  her  sister  Maria 
violin  lessons.  Maria's  gifts  were  also  of  a 
high  order,  though  her  style  was  quite  different. 
Teresa's  playing  was  full  of  warmth  and  feeling, 
while  Maria's  was  brilliant  and  sparkling, 
characteristics  which  caused  them  to  be  nick- 
named Mademoiselle  Adagio  and  Mademoiselle 
Staccato.  After  Maria's  d^but  in  Boulogne  at 
the  age  of  six,  the  two  sisters  were  inseparable, 
and  travelled  together  everywhere,  playing  in 
France,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  In  1889  tiiey 
returned  to  Paris.  Teresa  assumed  an  incognito 
80  as  to  take  lessons  from  Habeneck.  Habeneck 
respected  her  wish  to  keep  her  name  hidden 
from  the  public  for  a  space  of  study,  and  never 
divulged  his  discovery  that  his  pupil  was  Teresa 
Milanollo.  A  year  later,  the  sisters  appeared 
again  in  public  at  Rennes,  Nantes,  and  Bor- 
deaux, where  they  gave  twelve  concerts  with 
great  success.  In  Paris  they  played  before  Eong 
Louis  Philippe  at  Neuilly,  and  at  Habeneck's 
special  request  made  a  most  successful  appear- 
ance at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  At  this  concert, 
which  took  place  on  April  18,  1841,  Teresa 
played  a  Polonaise  by  Habeneck,  gaining  an 
enthusiastic  reception,  and  receiving  particular 
complimeuts  from  Cherubini  and  Auber,  who 
were  of  the  audience.  Making  the  acquaintance 
of  De  B^riot  at  Boulogne,  she  received  some 
lessons  from  him,  and  tiien  travelled  with  her 
sister  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  played  before 
the  King  of  Prussia,  gave  twelve  concerts  at 
Frankfort,  and  in  1848  arrived  in  Vienna,  where 
they  created  a  furore  at  twenty-five  concerts. 
In  the  same  year  they  returned  to  their  native 
country,  and  on  June  9,  1845,  appeared  in 
London  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  but  in 
spite  of  their  great  continental  reputation,  the 
London  critics  rather  condemned  what  they 
considered  to  be  an  exaggerated  style.  In  1 848, 
after  continued  touring,  they  returned  to  Paris  ; 
in  the  same  year  Maria,  who  was  just  sixteen 
and  had  been  ailing  for  some  months,  suddenly 


died  of  rapid  consumption,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Cemetery  of  P^re  Lachaise.  Teresa  was  so 
overcome  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  companion 
that  she  retired  from  public  life  for  some  time, 
remaining  mostly  on  an  estate  which  her  father 
had  bought  near  Malezeville,  in  Lorraine.  Gradu* 
ally  she  resumed  her  concert  appearances,  which 
she  continued  with  remarkable  success  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  until  1857,  when  she 
married,  on  April  16,  an  eminent  French  military 
engineer,  Monsieur  Charles  Joseph  Theodore 
Parmentier  (bom  at  Barr,  [Lower  Rhine] 
March  14,  1821).  After  her  marriage  she 
abandoned  the  concert  platform  and  followed 
the  fortunes  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  a 
distinguished  soldier,  and  had  seen  service  in 
the  Crimea,  and  was  also  an  excellent  amateur 
musician  (see  Fetis,  Biog.).  During  the  lifetime 
of  Maria  the  sisters  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
poor  of  Lyons,  and  as  soon  as  Teresa  had  roused 
herself  from  the  grief  which  her  sister's  death 
caused  her,  she  exerted  herself  in  establishing 
her  '  Concerts  des  Pauvres,'  which  she  carried  out 
in  a  systematic  manner  in  almost  every  town 
in  France.  Her  plan  was  to  give  a  concert,  for 
which  the  wealthy  purchased  tickets,  and  im« 
mediately  to  follow  the  first  with  a  second 
concert  at  which  the  audience  was  composed 
of  poor  people  entirely.  She  would  first  charm 
them  by  her  playing,  and  at  the  conclusion, 
money,  food,  and  clothing — which  had  been 
purchased  out  of  the  receipts  of  the  former 
concert — were  distributed.  From  1878  until  her 
death  Mme.  Parmentier  lived  quietly  in  Paris. 

Compositions :  Ave  Maria,  chorus  for  male 
voices ;  Fantaisie-el^giaque  for  violin ;  two 
romances ;  Transcriptions  and  variations  for 
violin  and  pianoforte. 

F^tis,  Biographie  des  Musieieru ;  A.  C.  Lahee's 
Famous  Violinists  of  To-day  and  Yesterday ; 
A.  M.  Clarke's  Fiddlers  Ancient  and  Modem  ; 
Les  Sceurs  Milanollo,  itvdes  Hographiques, 
artistiques  et  morales  (Lyons,  1847) ;  Theresa 
Milanollo  et  Maria  Milanollo^  par  C.  M.  (Nantes, 
n.d.).  E.  H-A. 

MILDER.HAUPTMANN,  Pauline  Anna, 
a  celebrated  German  singer  and  tragic  actress, 
the  daughter  of  Milder,  a  courier  in  the  Austrian 
service,  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  Dec.  13, 
1785.  She  lived  afterwards  at  Vienna,  where, 
having  lost  her  father,  she  was  compelled  to 
enter  the  service  of  a  lady  of  rank  as  lady's 
maid.  Her  fine  voice  and  handsome  person 
attracted  the  notice  of  Schikaneder,  the  well' 
known  Viennese  manager,  who  urged  her  to 
enter  the  profession,  offering  to  be  responsible 
for  her  musical  education  and  to  superintend 
her  d^but  on  the  stage.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  she  became  the  pupil  of  an  Italian  singing- 
master  named  Tomascelli,  and  subsequently  of 
Salieri.  She  made  her  fiirst  public  appearance 
on  April  9, 1803,  as  Jiuo,  in  Siissmayer's  opera, 
<  Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien.'     As  an  artist,  she 
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seems  to  ha.ve  profited  but  little  by  instniction. 
With  the  kind  of  Oriental  indolence  that  always 
diBtingiushed  her,  she  was  content  to  rely  for 
success  on  her  splendid  natural  gifts,  which 
were  such  as  to  procure  for  her,  almost  at  once, 
an  engagement  at  the  Imperial  Court  theatre. 
That  the  part  of  '  Fidelio '  should  have  been 
written  for  her  is  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  oigan  which  caused  old  Haydn 
to  say  to  her,  *  Dear  child,  you  have  a  voice  like 
a  house  ! ' 

Her  fame  spread  rapidly,  and  in  1808  she 
made  a  brilliantly  successful  professional  tour, 
obtaining,  on  her  return  to  Vienna,  a  fresh  en- 
gagement at  Court  as  prima  donna  (uaoltUa,  In 
1810  Anna  Milder  married  a  rich  jeweller  named 
Hauptmann.  Her  greatest  series  of  triumphs 
was  achieved  at  Berlin,  where  she  appeared  in 
Gluck's  '  Iphigenia  in  Tauris'  in  1812.  After 
singing  with  equal  eclat  in  other  great  German 
towns,  she  contracted,  in  1816,  a  permanent 
engagement  with  the  royal  liheatre  of  Berlin, 
where  for  twelve  years  she  reigned  supreme. 
She  played  in  all  the  principal  rdles  in  the 
repertoire,  but  her  great  parts  were  those  of  the 
classical  heroines  of  Gluck — Iphigenia,  Alcestis, 
Armida  —  for  which  she  was  pre-eminently 
fitted,  both  by  her  imposing  presence,  and  by 
her  magnificent  soprano  voice,  full,  rich,  and 
flawless,  which  both  in  amount  and  quality 
seems  to  have  left  nothing  to  desire.  It  was, 
however,  unwieldy,  and  this  natural  inflexibility 
so  little  overcome  by  art  as  to  be  incapable  of 
the  simplest  trill  or  other  florid  embellishment. 
At  times,  especially  in  her  later  years,  she 
attempted  some  lighter  parts,  such  as  Mozart's 
Donna  £lvira,  and  Susanna,  but  her  lack  of 
execution  prevented  her  from  succeeding  in 
these  as  she  did  in  Weigl's  opera,  *  Die  Schweizer- 
fiimilie '  (made  celebrated  by  her  impersonation 
of  Emmeline),  or  in  the  broad  declamatory  style 
of  Gluck.  Although  '  Fidelio '  became  one  of 
her  principal  rdles,  her  performance  in  this 
opera  was  never,  either  vocally  or  dramatically, 
irreproachable.  Thayer  (Life  of  Beethoven^  u, 
290)  relates  a  conversation  with  her,  in  1836, 
when  she  told  him  what  '  hard  fights '  she  used 
to  have  with  the  master  about  some  passages  in 
the  Adagio  of  the  great  scena  in  E  m^'or,  de- 
scribed by  her  as  'ugly,'  'unvocal,'  and  'inimical 
(imderstrebend)  to  her  organ.'  All  was  in  vain, 
however,  untU  in  1814  she  declared  hei'self 
resolved  never  again  to  appear  in  the  part,  if 
she  had  to  sing  this  ungrateful  air  as  it  stood — 
a  threat  which  proved  eflective. 

Her  manner  in  society  is  described  as  cold 
and  apathetic,  and  her  degree  of  musical  culture 
so  small  that  she  could  only  learn  her  parts  by 
having  them  played  to  her  over  and  over  again. 
In  spite  of  this  (in  which  indeed  she  is  not 
singular),  she  was  as  much  admired  by  com- 
posers and  critics  as  by  the  court  and  the  public. 
Zelter  describes  her  golden  voice  as  *  positively 


belonging  to  the  class  of  rarities,'  and  herself  as 
'  the  only  singer  who  gives  you  complete  satis- 
&ction.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  her  success 
and  steady  hold  on  the  public  favour  had  a 
most  important  influence  in  upholding  Germaa 
opera  and  the  classical  style,  and  in  counteract- 
ing the  frivolous  fashion  for  foreign  talent  of 
every  kind  which  reigned  at  Berlin. 

Chorley  tells  an  amusing  story,  on  the 
authority  of  an  eye-witness,  of  an  occasion  when 
Mme.  Milder's  stately  calm  was  for  a  moment 
overcome  during  one  of  her  magnificent  im- 
personations of  Gluck's  heroines.  'At  the 
moment  where  Blum,  the  baas  singer,  who  used 
to  strengthen  himself  for  the  part  of  Hercules 
upon  champagne,  was  carrying  off"  the  colossal 
Alcestis  from  the  shades  below,  Queen  Milder, 
aware  of  the  risk  she  ran  in  arms  so  unsteady, 
and  overpowered  with  sudden  terror,  exclaimed, 
"HerxJesuI  Ichfiille!"  Thisexdamation elicited 
a  simultaneous  roar  from  all  parts  of  the  theatre. 
And  from  that  day  forward.  Milder  was  led,  not 
earned,  from  the  stage  by  the  God  of  Strength.' 
(Modem  German  MtLsie,  voL  i.  p.  186.) 

In  1829  she  abdicated  her  sceptre  in  Berlin, 
owing  to  misunderstandings  and  differences  with 
the  opera-director,  Spontini  She  then  visited 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  but  her  voice 
was  failing  fast  Her  last  public  appearance 
was  at  Vienna  in  1836,  two  years  before  her 
death,  which  happened  at  Berlin  on  May  29, 
1838.  F.  A.  H. 

MILITARY  BAND.     See  Wind  Band. 

MILITARY  DRUM  is  another  term  for  the 
side  drum.  [See  Drum,  S,  vol.  L  p.  782.1  T.  D£  p. 

MILITARY  SOUNDS  AND  SIGNALS.  The 
use  of  musical  instruments  in  war  by  the  ancients 
— a  use  which  is  found  in  all  countries  and  at 
all  times — appears  to  have  been  more  as  an 
incentive  to  the  courage  of  the  troops  than  as 
a  means  of  conveying  orders  and  commands. 
It  is  in  the  18th  century  of  our  era  that  we 
first  find  undoubted  evidence  of  the  sounding  ^ 
of  trumpets  in  a  field  of  battle  as  a  signal  for 
attack.  At  the  battle  of  Bouvines  (1215)  the 
French  chaige  was  signalled  in  thiis  manner, 
and  numerous  other  instances  are  to  be  found 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  period.  For  the  next 
200  years  at  least,  the  instrument  used  for 
signalling  seems  to  have  been  the  trumpet 
alone.  The  question  of  the  introduction  of 
the  drum  into  Europe  is  one  involving  too  much 
discussion  to  be  entered  upon  here,  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  as  a  fact  that  the  first  clear 
evidence  of  its  use  is  the  passage  in  Froissart 
(Bk.  I.  Pt.  i.  chap.  822)  describing  how,  in  the 
year  1347,  Edwaid  III.  and  his  company  entered 

1  In  connection  with  thii  word  we  have  an  isftnnoe  of  Tennjeon's 
extreme  •ceuney  In  the  choice  of  tcrme.  Where  the  bogle  la  need 
u  ft  mere  meeae  of  awakening  the  echoes  he  aayft— 

*5low bngle.  Mow,  aet  the  wUd  eehoea  flying' ; 
bnt  where  it  Is  to  be  need  as  a  algnal  he  esnploya  the  strictly  oovrect 
term— 

'  Leave  me  here,  and  when  yon  want  me,  »(mmd  upon  the  bugl«- 
bom.' 
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into  Calais  <  k  grand  foison  de  meDestrandies,  de 
trompea,  de  tambours,  de  nacaires,  de  chalemies 
et  de  muses ' — no  mean  military  band  to  attend 
the  king  of  '  onmnsical '  England  t  It  Ib  in 
Italy  that  the  drum  seems  first  to  haye  been 
used  for  signalling  purposes.  Macchiavelli,  in 
several  passages  in  his  AH  of  War  (written  for 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in  1621),  clearly  states  that 
the  drum  commands  all  tilings  in  a  battle, 
proclaiming  the  commands  of  the  officer  to  his 
troops.  He  also  recommends  the  use  of  trum- 
pets and  flutes,  the  latter  being  apparently  an 
idea  of  his  own  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  ;  he 
would  give  the  signals  to  the  trumpets,  followed 
by  the  drums,  and  advises  that  the  cavalry 
should  have  instruments  of  a  different  sound 
from  those  used  by  the  infimtry.  This  use  by 
the  Italians  of  both  trumpets  and  drums  is 
confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Zarlino  (IstittUioni 
Armaniche,  Venice,  1 558,  pt.  i.  cap.  2),  'Osservasi 
ancora  tal  costume  alii  tempi  nostri  ;  perciocche 
di  due  esserciti  1'  uno  non  assalirebbe  V  inimico, 
se  non  invitato  dal  suono  delle  Trombe  e  de' 
Tamburi,  overo  da  alcun'  altra  sorte  de'  musicali 
istrumenti.'  It  was  in  all  probability  frx>m 
Italy  that  the  earliest  musical  signals  came: 
spread  over  Europe  by  mercenaries,  they  were 
modified  and  altered  by  the  different  troops 
which  adopted  them,  but  the  two  signalling 
instruments  were  everywhere  the  same  (with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  Germany,  where  the 
fife  seems  to  have  been  introduced),  and  the 
names  given  to  the  different  sounds  long  retained 
evidence  of  their  Italian  origin.  The  first 
military  signals  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  in  notation  are  to  be  found  in  Jannequin's 
remarkable  composition,  'La  Bataille,'  which 
describes  the  battle  of  Marignan  (1515),  and 
was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1545,  with  a  fifth 
part  added  by  Verdelot  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  526.] 
A  comparison  of  this  composition  with  the  same 
composer's  similar  part-songs  '  La  Guerre,'  '  La 
prinse  et  reduction  de  Boulogne '  (fifth  book  of 
Nicolas  du  Chemin's  Chansons,  1551  ;  Eitner, 
Bibl,  d.  Saminelwerke,  1551  L),  or  Francesco 
di  Milano's  '  La  Battaglia,'  would  be  most  in- 
teresting, and  would  probably  disclose  points 
of  identity  between  the  French  and  Italian 
military  signals.  The  second  part  of  Jannequin's 
<  Bataille '  (of  which  the  first  ten  bars  are  given 
here  in  modem  notation)  evidently  contains  two 
trumpet caUs,  '  Le  Bouteselle '  and  *  A  I'Etendart ' 


Skn  ft«  n  to  le  iMi  fka  frs  n  Is  to  Ian  ten 


SUPERTUB. 
CONTBA. 


tkj        BA      fan 


fi«i«totoUuiflM&ft«i«totoluifknfaa  Uj 

Uj        ntfrsrttotoUnfiuitreretolelanfaD 
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In  the  same  year  in  which  Jannequin's  '  Ba- 
taille'  was  published,  we  find  in  England  one 
of  the  earliest  of  those  '  Rules  and  Articles  of 
War '  of  which  the  succession  has  been  continued 
down  to  the  present  day.  These  'Rules  and 
Ordynaunces  for  the  Warre '  were  published  for 
the  French  campaign  of  1544.  Amongst  them 
are  the  following  references  to  trumpet  signals. 
*  After  the  watche  shal  be  set,  unto  the  tyme 
it  be  discharged  in  the  momynge,  no  manor  of 
man  make  any  shouting  or  blowing  of  homes 
or  whisteling  or  great  noyse,  but  if  it  be  trum- 
pettes  by  a  special  commaundement.'  '  Euery 
horseman  at  the  fyrst  blaste  of  the  trumpette 
shall  sadle  or  cause  to  be  sadled  his  horse,  at 
the  seconde  to  brydell,  at  the  thirde  to  leaps 
on  his  horse  backs,  to  wait  on  the  kyng,  or  his 
lorde  or  capitayne.'  There  is  here  no  mention 
of  drums,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  by 
this  time  the  distinction  of  trumpet  sounds  being 
cavalry  signals  and  drum-beats  confined  to  the 
infiintry  was  probably  as  generally  adopted  in 
England  as  it  was  abroad.  In  a  Virginal  piece 
of  William  Byrd's  preserved  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  called  <  Mr.  Birds  Battel,'  which 
was  probably  written  about  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  we  find  different  sections,  entitled 
*The  Souldiers  Summons,'  'The  March  of  the 
footemen,'  'The  March  of  the  horsemen,'  'The 
Trumpetts,'  'The  Irish  March,'  and  'The  Bag- 
pipe and  the  Drum.'  The  first  and  fifth  of 
these  contain  evident  imitations  of  trumpet 
sounds  which  are  probably  English  military 
signals  of  the  period,  the  combination  of  bag- 
pipes and  drums  being  a  military  march.  Jehan 
Tabourot,  in  his  valuable  Orchiaographie  (1588),^ 
says  that  the  musical  instruments  used  in  war 
were  'les  buocines  et  trompettes,  litues  et  clerons, 
cors  et  comets,  tibies,  fifres,  arigots,  tambours, 
et  aultres  semblables '  (foL  66),  and  adds  that 
'  Ce  bruict  de  tons  les  diets  instmments,  sert 
de  signes  et  aduertissements  aux  soldats,  pour 
dealoger,  marcher,  se  retirer :  et  ^  la  rencontre  de 
I'ennemy  leur  donne  coeur,  hardiesae,  et  courage 
d'assaillir,  et  se  defendre  virilement  et  vigour- 
ousement.'  Tabourot's  work  also  mentions  that 
it  was  the  custom  among  certain  German  troops 
for  the  cavalry  to  use  kettledrams.  The  illus- 
trations to  the  1566  edition  of  L.  Fronsperger's 
Kriegsbuch  give  more  than  one  example  of  this. 
Similarly  in  Rabelais  we  find  a  description  of 
the  Andouille  folk  attacking  Pantagmel  and 
his  company,  to  the  sound  of  'joyous  fifes  and 
tabours,  trumpets  and  clarions.'  But  though 
from  these  passages  it  would  seem  as  if  signals 
were  given  by  other  instruments  than  the  drum 
and  trumpet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
this  was  the  case,  they  were  soon  discontinued. 
'  It  is  to  the  voice  of  the  Dram  the  Souldier 
should  wholly  attend,  and  not  to  the  aire 
of  the  whistle,'  says  Francis  Markham  in 
1622  ;   and  Sir  James  Turner,  in  his  Pallas 

I  See  OBCBiaooKiPBn. 


ArmaJLa  (1683),  has  the  following : — '  In  some 
places  a  Piper  is  allowed  to  eadi  Company ; 
the  Oermana  have  him,  and  I  look  upon  their 
Pipe  as  a  Warlike  Instrument.  The  Bag-pipe 
is  good  enough  Musick  for  them  who  love  it ; 
but  sure  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  Almoin 
Whistle.  With  us  any  Captain  may  keep  a 
Piper  in  his  Company,  and  maintain  him  too, 
for  no  pay  is  allowed  him,  perhaps  just  as  much 
as  he  deserveth.' 

In  the  numerous  military  manuals  and  works 
published  during  the  1 7th  century,  we  find  many 
allusions  to  and  descriptions  of  the  difiiorent 
signals  in  use.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  quote 
these  in  extenso,  but  Francis  Markham 's  Fiix 
Decades  of  EpisUes  qf  Warre  (London,  1622) 
demands  some  notice  as  being  the  first  work 
which  gives  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the 
different  signals.  In  Decade  L,  Epistle  5,  'Of 
Drummes  and  Phiphes,'  he  describes  the  drum 
signals  as  follows :  '  first,  in  the  morning  the 
discharge  or  breaking  up  of  the  fVatch,  then  a 
preparation  or  Summons  to  make  them  repaire 
to  their  colours ;  then  a  beating  away  before  they 
begin  to  march  ;  after  that  a  March  according 
to  the  nature  and  custom  of  the  country  (for 
diners  countries  have  diners  Marches),  tiien  a 
Cha/rge,  then  a  JRebraU,  then  a  Troupe,  and  lastly 
a  Battalion,  or  a  Battery,  besides  other  sounds 
which  depending  on  the  phantasttikenes  of  forain 
nations  are  not  so  useful.'  He  also  states  that  a 
work  upon  the  art  of  dranmiing  had  been  written 
by  one  Hindar  ;  unfortunately  of  this  no  copy 
apparently  exists.  Markham  is  no  less  explicit 
with  regard  to  Trumpet  Sounds  than  he  is  with 
Dram  Signals:  'In  Horse-Troupes  ...  the 
Trumpet  is  the  same  which  the  Drum  and  Fhiph 
is,  onely  differing  in  the  tearmes  and  sounds  of 
the  Instrament :  for  the  first  point  of  warre  is 
Butte  sella,  clap  on  your  saddles ;  Mounts 
CauaZU),  mount  on  horseback  ;  Tuoquet,  march  ; 
Carga,  carga,  an  Alarme  to  chaige  ;  A  la  Stan- 
dardo,  a  retrait,  or  retire  to  your  colours  ; 
August,*  to  the  Watch,  or  a  discharge  for  the 
watch,  besides  diners  other  points,  as  Proclama- 
tions, Cals,  Summons,  aU  which  are  most 
necessary  for  euery  Souldier  both  to  know  and 
obey '  (Dec.  III. ,  Ep.  1 ).  It  is  noticeable  in  this 
list  that  the  names  of  the  trumpet  sounds  evi- 
dently point  to  an  Italian  origin,  while  those  of 
the  drum  signals  are  as  clearly  English.  To  the 
list  of  signals  given  by  Markham  we  may  add 
here  the  following,  mentioned  only  in  different 
English  works,  but  in  which,  unfortunately,  no 
musical  notes  are  given :  Reliefe,  Parado,  Tapto, 
(Count  Mansfields  Directionsqf  Warre,  translated 
by  W.  G.  1624) ;  March,  Alarm,  Troop,  Cha- 
madoes  and  answers  thereunto,  Reveills,  Pro- 
clamations (Du  Praissao's  Art  of  Warre,  Eng- 
lished by  J.  Cruso,  1689);  Call,  Preparative, 
Battle,  Retreat  (W.  Barriffe's  Military  Discip- 
line :  or  the  Young  Artillery  Man,  second  edition, 

'  Aaquet,  i*.  AuguM—Xa  the  watch. 
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1689,  and  Elton's  CompUat  Body  of  the  Art 
Military,  1650)  ;  Take  Arms,  Come  to  Colours, 
Draw  out  into  the  Field,  Challenge,  Greneral, 
Parley  {English  Military  DiacipHne,  1680); 
Gathering  (Turner's  Pallas  Armata,  1683). 

To  return  to  those  signals,  the  notes  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  earliest  collection 
extant  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  book  of 
Mersenne's  De  InstrumetUis  ffarmonicis,  Prop, 
xiz.  (1685),  where  the  following  cavalry  signals 
are  given — L'entr^  ;  Two  Boute-selles  ;  A 
chevaJ  ;  A  Testendart ;  Le  simple  cavalquet ; 
Le  double  cavalquet ;  La  charge  ;  La  chamade  ; 
La  retraite  ;  Le  Guet.  Of  these  signals  (copies 
of  which  will  be  found  in  a  MS.  of  the  17th 
century  in  the  British  Museum,  HarL  6461)  we 
give  here  the  first  Boute-selle : — 


The  next  collection  known  is  that  of  Girolamo 
Fantini,  Trumpeter  to  Ferdinand  II.,  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  whose  work  is  entitled  Modo  per  im- 
parare  a  sonare  di  tromba  tanto  di  gtuerra 
quanta  miisicalmetUs  in  organo,  con  tromba  sor- 
dina,  eol  cimbalo  e  ogn*  aUro  istrumenio;  ag- 
giuniovi  molte  sonale,  come  balleUi,  brandi, 
capriccit  serabande,  correnti,  passa^  e  sonale 
con  la  tromba  e  organo  insieme  (Frankfurt, 
1636).  This  rare  work,  to  which  M.  Georges 
Kastner  first  drew  attention  in  his  Manud  de 
Musiqiu  MilitairCf  contains  specimens  of  the 
following  trumpet  calls — Prima  Chiamata  di 
Guerra ;  Sparata  di  Butta  Sella ;  L'accavallo ;  La 
marciata ;  Seconda  Chiamata  che  si  vk  sonata 
avant  la  Battaglia  ;  Battaglia  ;  Alio  Stendardo  ; 
Ughetto ;  Bitirata  di  Capricdo ;  Butte  la  Tenda  ; 
Tutti  a  Tavola.  Some  of  these  are  very  elaborate. 
The  Boute-selle,  for  instance,  consists  of  an  intro- 
duction of  four  bars  in  common  time,  followed  by 
a  movement  in  6-4  time,  twenty-nine  bars  long, 
which  is  partly  repeated.  We  give  here  one  of 
the  shorter  signals,  *  Alio  Stendardo ' : — 
(Three  times.) 


With  regard  to  the  German  signals  of  this 
period,  and  indeed  with  regard  to  the  whole 
history  of  military  music  in  Germany,  we  are 
reluctantly  compelled  to  ti-eat  the  subject  very 
cursorily,  owing  to  the  almost  total  want  of 
material.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  use  of  the 
kettledrum  for  the  cavalry  came  from  Germany, 
and  frequent  allusions  are  made  in  French  works 
of  the  1 8th  century  to  the  superiority  of  German 
military  music  But  owing  perhaps  to  the  more 
general  musical  intelligence  of  the  soldiers,  the 


difierent  signals  seem  to  have  been  handed  down 
orally  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  were  with 
other  nations.  It  is  said  that  their  signals 
were  better  in  point  of  form  than  those  of  other 
nations,  and  that  they  were  often  derived  from 
popular  Yolkslieder,  etc.  Their  musical  superi- 
ority they  retain  to  the  present  day.  An  in- 
teresting point  with  regard  to  the  German 
signals  is  the  habit  the  soldiers  had  of  inventing 
doggerel  verses  to  them.  Some  of  these  rhymes 
are  said  to  be  very  ancient,  going  back  so  far  as 
the  16th  century.  The  verses  were  not  confined 
to  the  signals  of  their  own  armies,  but  were 
sometimes  adapted  to  those  of  their  traditional 
enemies,  the  French.  Freiherr  von  Soltau  gives 
several  of  these  in  his  work  on  German  Yolks- 
lieder (Leipzig,  1845).  The  following  are  some 
of  the  most  striking : — 

Wahre  dl  bure 

Di  garde  di  kambt    a^Oa) 

Hfit  dich  Bawr  icta  kom 

Mach  dich  bald  davon.    (l^th  cent) 

Za  Bett  zu  Bett 

Die  Trommel  geht 
Und  das  ihn  morgen  firtih  aafMeht, 
Und  nicht  so  lang  im  Bette  Mht. 

(PniBsian  Zapfenstreich,  or  Tattoo.) 

Die  Franzosen  haben  das  Geld  gestohlen, 
Die  Preussen  wollen  es  wieder  holen  I 
Geduld,  geduld,  geduld ! 

(Prussian  Zapfenstreich. ) 

Eartoffelsupp.  Kartoffelsupp, 
Und  dann  und  wann  ein  Schdpfenkop*, 
Mehl,  mehl,  mehL    (Horn  Signal.)! 

Another  probable  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  old 
collections  of  signals  in  Germany  is  that  the 
trumpeters  and  drummers  formed  a  very  close 
and  strict  guild.  The  origin  of  their  privileges 
was  of  great  antiquity,  but  their  real  strength 
dates  from  the  Imperial  decrees  confirming  their 
ancient  privileges,  issued  in  1528,  1623,  and 
1630,  and  confirmed  by  Ferdinand  III.,  Charles 
VI.,  Francis  I.,  and  Joseph  II.  Sir  Jas.  Turner 
(Pallas  Armata,  Loud.  1 623)  ^  has  some  account 
of  this  guild,  from  which  were  recruited  the 
court,  town,  and  army  trumpeters.  Their 
privileges  were  most  strictly  observed,  and  no 
one  could  become  a  master-trumpeter  except  by 
being  apprenticed  to  a  member  of  the  guild.  ^ 

1  In  Rutland  rimUar  noniMua  rhymes  an  invmitod  for  m»m  of 
the  calls.  Thalr  chief  anthon  and  penwtnators  ars  the  hoy  hnclen. 
ThefdUowlagOfioar'slfessCaUlsanezamida:—  ^^ 


^  li  J I  r  g  f^ 


^-g-y- 


m 


Oh.    elB -oar's  wl-rss  hare  poddli^B  and  plM»    bofe 


sol  •  dlers'  wires  have 


Of  recent  yean  ■eroral  collections  of  Trumpet  and  Bogle  Bounds 
with  adapted  words  have  been  published ;  that  by  A.  C.  Atherley 
(190S)  is  especially  complete. 

*  See  alao  C«r«mamUl  tt.  PrMltgia  d.  fromptter  u.  Pauektr 
(Dresden,  no  date.    Quoted  In  Weekerlin's  MttHetoHa.  p.  IIO). 

9  Farther  Information  on  this  subject  wtll  be  foand  in  Mendel. 
tub  »oee  '  Aompeter,'  and  in  the  work  quoted  in  thatartlcla,  Fer* 
jucA  0§mtr  AftUitung  wur  k«roiseA>mMii*ali*cik«n  TrompHtT'  vend 
Pmtktn-Kvntt  (HaUe,  1796). 
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Eetuming  to  France,  we  find  from  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  downwards  a  considerable  number 
of  orders  of  the  goyemment  regulating  the 
different  trumpet  and  drum  signals.  Many  of 
these  have  been  printed  by  M.  Eastner  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Manuel,  to  which  work  we 
must  refer  the  reader  for  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  various  changes  which  they  underwent. 
In  1706  the  elder  Philidor  (Andr^)  inserted  in 
his  immense  autograph  collection  [see  Philidor], 
part  of  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  many  of  the  '  batteries 
et  sonneries '  composed  by  himself  and  Lully  for 
the  French  army.  The  part  which  Lully  and 
Philidor  took  in  these  compositions  seems  to 
have  been  in  adapting  short  airs  for  fifes  and 
hautbois  to  the  ftmdamental  drum-beats.  See 
the  numerous  examples  printed  in  Kastner's 
Manuel. 

From  this  time  the  number  and  diversity  of 
the  French  signals  increased  enormously.  Be- 
sides Philidor's  collection,  a  great  number  will 
be  found  in  Lecocq  Madeleine's  Service  ordinaire 
et  joumaZitr  de  la  Cavalerie  en  aJbrigi  (1720), 
and  Mai^ery's  Instructions  pour  les  Tambours, 
for  the  most  part  full  of  corruptions,  and  too 
often  incorrectly  noted.  Under  the  Consulate 
and  Empire  the  military  signals  received  a 
number  of  additions  from  David  Buhl,^  who 
prepared  different  sets  of  ordonnances  for 
tnimpets,  drums,  and  fifes,  which  were  adopted 
by  the  successive  French  governments  during 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  and  still 
form  the  principal  body  of  signals  of  the 
French  Army, 

The  French  signals  are  much  too  numerous 
for  quotation  in  these  pages.  They  are  superior 
to  the  English  in  the  three  essentials  of  rhythm, 
melody,  and  simplicity,  but  in  all  three  respects 
are  inferior  to  the  German.  Perhaps  the  best 
French  signal  is  'La  Retndte,'  played  as  ar- 
ranged for  three  trumpets. 


And^iiU,     ^     -^      .                         pp. 

^^B:^=^^S 

gcxcj^-.T^Q^ri— *      1    p    ij_        r,jj 

^^^E^^i^^^S 

pt 


»• 


iTm  Jl  J 


^^ 


F2FV-  '^'^^ 


^^ 


53^^*535*=^ 


rol.  f.  p.  41ft. 


g^j^l'^l^- 

^^ 

-fl — I—-*" 

'^^ '  r — 
J-, 1 1 

'Uj*ia   J 

i=^^ 

^a'-r^ 

'jss-'jjjH 

^^ 

-9 1 ,  prn  ,  — ^ p* 

Lj^-pniJ^ 

^ 

P^ 

i      5*.      +   » 

\]r ^-' 

H ^. ^-r—a 

^ — rr ! 

! « 3? 1 

cT      T           T 

T         1 

^^ 

tht^i->-^ 

Returning  to  the  English  signals,  after  the 
Rebellion  and  during  the  great  continental  wars 
of  the  18th  century,  the  English  army  under- 
went many  changes,  and  was  much  influenced 
by  the  association  of  foreign  allies.  The  fife  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  but  was  reintroduced  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1747.  Fifes  were  first 
used  by  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  were  instructed 
in  playing  them  by  a  Hanoverian  named  Ulrich. 
They  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Giuirds 
and  the  19th,  and  soon  came  into  general  use. 
Grose  (Military  Antiquities)  alleges  that  the 
trumpet  was  first  adopted  in  1759  by  the 
Dragoons  instead  of  the  hautbois  ;  but  this  is 
evidently  an  error,  as  by  an  order  of  George  II., 
dated  July  25,  1748,  'all  Horse  and  Dragoon 
Grand  Guards  are  to  sound  trumpets,  and  beat 
drums,  at  marching  from  the  Parade  and  Re- 
lieving.' On  the  formation  of  light  infontry 
regiments,  drums  were  at  first  used  by  them,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  but  about 
1792  they  adopted  the  bugle  for  signalling 
purposes.  'Bugle  Horns'  are  first  mentioned 
in  tJie  Hules  and  Regulations  for  the  Formations, 
Field-Exercise,  and  Movements,  of  His  Majesty's 
Forces,  issued  June  1,  1792.  In  December 
1798  the  first  authorised  collection'  of  trumpet- 
bugle  Sounds  was  issued,  and  by  regulations 
dated  Nov.  1804  these  Sounds  were  adopted  by 
every  regiment  and  corps  of  cavalry  in  the 
service.     The  bugle  was  afterwards  (and  still 

3  In  Junm  Gilbert's  Ritgtt  Bom  CaXU  nf  R{/Umen.  ate  (London. 
1804)  the  author  statM  that  he  wm«  '  In  the  y«u- 1799  the  Pint  that 
Amnged  aii'l  Publiabad  th«  complwt  Duty  of  the  Trntupct  and 
Btigle  Horn  for  the  Light  Horae  B«glnienta  and  AaeouUtlona 
througlMUt  Great  Brltaia.' 
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is)  used  by  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  about  the 
time  of  thefCrimean  campaign  was  used  by  the 
cavalry  in  the  field,  although  the  trumpet  is 
still  used  in  camp  and  quarters.  The  use  of 
the  drum'  for  signalling  is  almost  extinct  in 
our  army,  except  for  parade  purposes  to  con- 
vey orders,  but  combined  with  the  fife  (novr 
called  the  flute),  it  is  used  for  marching  pur- 
poses. Like  many  other  musical  matters  con- 
nected with  the  British  army,  the  state  of  the 
different  bugle-  and  trumpet -sounds  calls  for 
considerable  reform.  The  instruments  used  are 
trumpets  in  £|>  and  bugles  in  Bb,  and  though 
the  former  are  said  to  be  specially  used  by  the 
Horse  Artillery  and  Cavalry,  and  the  latter  by 
the  Royal  Artillery  and  Infantry,  there  seems 
to  be  no  settled  custom  in  the  service,  but — as 
in  the  similar  case  of  the  different  regimental 
marches — one  branch  of  the  service  adopts  the 
instrument  of  another  branch  whenever  it  is 
found  convenient.  The  two  collections  of  Sounds 
formerly  published  for  the  respective  use  of  the 
Mounted  Services  and  Garrison  Artillery  and 
the  Infantry,  have  been  superseded,  since  Dec. 
1902,  by  The  Tnmipet  and  Bugle  Sovmdsfor  (he 
Army  J  which  was  compiled  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commandant,  Royal  Military  School  of 
Music,  and  is  issued  by  authority.  In  this  all 
calls  have  been  assimilated,  so  that  they  can  be 
soimded  either  by  trumpet  or  by  bugle.  The 
work  contains  Regimental  Calls,  War  and  Peace 
Calls,  for  all  arms,  and  Instructions  for  Trum- 
peters and  fliuglers.  The  sounds  are  formed  by 
different  combinations  of  the  open  notes  of  the 
bugle  ^  and  trumpet  Their  scales  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 


i^ 


Bugle. 


_, a_ 


Tnzmpet. 


The  Bb  of  the  trumpet  is,  however,  never 
used.  Many  of  the  English  signals  are  intrinsi- 
cally good,  while  many  are  quite  the  reverse ; 
and  they  are  noted  down  without  much  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  played.  A 
comparison  with  the  sounds  used  by  the  German 
army  (especially  the  infantry  signals)  shows 
how  superior  in  this  respect  the  latter  are,  the 
rests,  pauses,  marks  of  expression,  and  tempi 
being  all  carefully  printed,  and  the  drum-and- 
fife  marches  being  often  full  of  excellent  effect 
and  spirit,  while  in  the  English  manuals  atten- 
tion to  these  details  is  more  the  exception  than 
the  rule. 

In  conclusion  we  must  refer  the  reader  who 
would    further    investigate    this    subject    to 

1  Some  of  ths  Dmm-beata  wlU  b«  found  in  toI.  i.  p.  783  of  thia 
Dlctiouary. 
3  See  ToL  1.  p.  416. 
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Eastner*8  Manuel  gin^al  de  Musique  MUUaire 
(Paris,  1848),  where  are  to  be  found  a  large 
number  of  the  signals  and  sounds  in  use  in  the 
different  European  armies  in  the  author's  time, 
as  well  as  much  information  on  the  subject  of 
military  music  in  general — a  subject  which  has 
been  hitherto  strangely  neglected  in  both 
Germany  and  England.  Some  little  informa- 
tion will  also  be  found  in  Mendel's  Lexikon 
(arts.  *  Militair-Musik,'  and  *  Trompeter ').  The 
pi-esent  writer  is  much  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Col.  Thompson  and  Col.  Barrington  Foote, 
past  and  present  Commandants  of  the  Military 
School  of  Music,  Kneller  Hall ;  Lionel  Cust, 
Esq. ;  Lieut.  A.  J.  Stretton  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Browne, 
bandmaster  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Schoolfi^ 
and  Messrs.  H.  Potter  k  Co.,  who  have  fur- 
nished information  for  this  article.  The  last- 
named  firm  publish  a  Drum,  Flute,  aTui  Bugle 
Duty  Tutor,  w.  b.  s. 

MILLER,  Edward,  Mus.D.,  bom  at  Norwich 
in  1731,  studied  music  imder  Dr.  Bumey,  and 
was  elected  organist  of  Doncaster,  July  25,  1 756, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Nares.  He 
graduated  as  Mus.D.  at  Cambridge  in  1786. 
He  died  at  Doncaster,  Sept.  12,  1807.  His 
compositions  comprise  elegies,  songs,  harpsi- 
choni  sonatas,  flute  solos,  psalm  tunes,  etc., 
and  he  was  the  author  of  *  The  Elements  of 
Thorough-bass  and  Composition,'  1787,  and  a 
History  of  Doncaster,  1804.  In  his  'Psalms  of 
David  for.  the  use  of  Parish  Churches  *  occurs 
the  famous  hymn-tune  'Rockingham.*  See 
Musical  Times,  1901,  p.  786.  w.  h.  h. 

MILLICO,  Giuseppe,  a  good  composer  and 
better  singer,  was  bom  in  1739  at  Terlizzi 
(Poviglio),  Modena.  Gluck,  who  heard  him  in 
Italy,  thought  him  one  of  the  greatest  soprani 
of  his  day,  and,  when  Millico  visited  Vienna  in 
1772,  and  was  attached  to  the  court  theatre, 
Gluck  showed  his  estimation  of  him  by  choosing 
him  as  singing-master  for  his  own  niece.  In 
the  spring  of  that  year  Millico  had  already 
come  to  London,  where,  however,  he  found  the 
public  but  little  disposed  in  his  favour.  Though 
a  judicious  artist  and  a  most  worthy  man,  he 
was  not  an  Adonis,  and  his  voice  had  received 
its  greatest  beauties  from  art  (Bumey)  ;  *  Of  a 
singularly  dark  complexion,  ill-made,  and  un- 
commonly plain  in  features'  (Lord  Mount- 
Edgcumbe).  By  the  end  of  the  season,  Millico 
had  reversed  the  first  unfavourable  impression, 
and  his  benefit  was  a  bum|>er.  He  had  then 
appeared  in  'Artaserse'  and  'Sofonisba,'  and 
he  took  part  in  '  II  Cid '  and  '  Tamerlano '  in 
the  following  year.  In  1774  he  appeared  here 
in  '  Perseo,'  after  which  he  went  to  Berlin.  In 
1780  he  was  in  Italy  again,  attached  to  the 
Neapolitan  Court,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
profited  by  his  own  influence  to  oppress  other 
artists.  F^tis  gives  a  list  of  his  compositions^ 
including  three  operas,  three  cantatas,  a  collec- 
tion of  canzonets,  published  in  London  (1777), 
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and  other  pieces.  [The  canzonets  are  apparently 
a  small  oblong  quarto  publication  of  Italian 
songs,  '  Six  Songs  with  an  accompanyment  (sic) 
for  the  Great  or  Small  harp,  fortepiano,  or 
harpsichord  .  .  .  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Hobard  by  Giuseppe  Millico/  issued  originally 
by  Welcker  and  republished  by  Birchall  at  a 
much  later  date.     f.  e.]  J.  m. 

MILLOCKER,  Earl,  a  most  prolific  com- 
poser of  operettas,  was  bom  in  Vienna  on  May 
29,  1842,  and  was  educated  in  the  Conserva- 
torium  der  Musikfreunde  there.  After  being 
capellmeister  at  Graz  in  1864,  and  at  the  short- 
lived Harmouietheater  in  Vienna  two  years 
later,  MiUocker  was,  in  1869,  appointed  con- 
ductor of  and  composer  to  the  Theater-an-der 
Wien,  for  which  he  accomplished  all  of  his  most 
brilliant  work.  The  list  of  his  compositions  is 
very  long.  It  includes,  besides  a  number  of 
musical  farces  and  the  collection  of  pianoforte 
pieces,  which  were  issued  as  the  Musikalische 
Presse  in  monthly  parts,  the  operettas  *Der 
todte  Gast,*  and  'Die  Beiden  Binder,'  written 
for  Graz  ;  'Diana,'  produced  at  the  Harmonic- 
theater  ;  '  Fraueninsel,'  brought  out  at  Buda- 
Pesth  ;  *  Ein  Abenteuer  in  Wien,'  *  Das  Verwun- 
schene  Schloss,'  with  dialect  songs,  'Grafin 
Dubany,'  *Der  Bettelstudent '  (1882),  which 
enjoyed  an  enormous  vogue  in  Germany  and 
Austria  especially,  and  was  produced  at  the 
Alhambra  Theatre,  April  12,  1884 ;  *  Der  Feld- 
prediger,*  *  Der  Vice-admiral,'  'Die  Sieben 
Schwaben,'  'Der  arme  Jonathan,'  'Das  Sonn- 
tagskind,'  'Gasparone,*  and  a  host  of  other 
operettas.  Millocker's  music  was  piquant  and 
cheerful,  and  aimed  at  popularity,  which  it 
very  easily  attained.  He  died  at  Baden,  near 
Vienna,  Dec.  31,  1899.  E.  H.  L. 

MILLS,  Robert  Watkin,  bom  March  4, 
1856,  at  Painswick,  Gloucestershire,  was  taught 
singing  by  Edwin  Holland  in  London,  by  S. 
Blasco  in  Milan,  and  on  his  return  to  London 
by  Blume.  On  May  17,  1884,  he  made  his 
debut  at  a  Crystal  Palace  concert,  and  on  the 
21st  he  made  a  single  appearance  on  the  stage 
at  Birmingham  with  the  Carl  Rosa  Company 
as  Balthazar  in  an  English  version  of  'La 
Favorite,'  and  was  offered  a  permanent  en- 
gagement, which  he  declined  in  favour  of  a 
concert  career.  On  Jan.  1,  1885,  he  created  a 
favourable  impression  at  the  Albert  Hall  in 
the  'Messiah.'  On  Feb.  14  he  first  appeared 
at  the  Popular  Concerts.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  he  sang  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  in  the  production  of  Stanford's  '  Three 
Holy  Children,'  etc.  From  that  time  until  the 
present  he  has  been  a  favourite  baritone  singer 
at  all  the  principal  concerts  and  festivals,  and 
since  1894  has  made  several  tours  in  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  Australasia,  etc.,  with 
the  greatest  success  {Brii.  Mus,  Biog. ,  etc. ).  A.  c. 

MILLS,  Sebastian  Bach,  a  pianist,  English 
by  birth,  but  a  resident  of  the  United  States  for 


the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  where  he  made 
a  highly  honourable  record  as  an  artist.  He  was 
bom  in  Cirencester,  on  March  1,1838.  He 
showed  evidence  of  decided  musical  talent  at  an 
early  age,  and  when  he  was  seven  years  old 
played  the  pianoforte  before  Queen  Victoria. 
His  first  teachers  were  his  fS&ther  and  Cipriani 
Potter  ;  later  he  studied  at  the  Conservatorium 
in  Leipzig,  under  Moscheles,  Plaidy,  Rietz,  and 
Hauptmann,  and  then  came  within  the  circle 
of  young  men  who  were  so  strongly  influenced 
by  Liszt.  Mills's  first  professional  engagement 
was  as  organist  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
at  Sheffield,  which  he  took  in  1855.  He  did 
not  drop  out  of  sight,  however,  as  a  public 
pianist,  and  in  1858  he  appeared  as  solo  per- 
former at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig.  In  1 859 
he  went  to  New  York,  making  his  first  appear- 
ance there  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  on  March  26,  in  Schumann's  A  minor 
concerto.  His  success  was  immediate  and  well- 
founded,  and,  indeed,  so  great  was  the  favour 
with  which  he  was  received  in  the  United 
States  that  he  decided  to  settle  in  New  York, 
and  soon  gained  a  national  reputation  as  pianist 
and  teacher.  In  1859,  1867,  and  1878  he 
made  brilliant  and  successful  concert  tours  in 
G ermany .  His  appearances  in  the  United  States 
were  frequent,  and  he  was  an  especial  favourite 
in  New  York,  where  he  played  every  season  in 
the  Philharmonic  Society's  concerts  from  1859 
down  to  1877,  his  last  performance  being  on 
Nov.  24  of  the  latter  year.  It  is  a  record  that 
has  only  one  parallel  in  the  Society's  history, 
viz.,  that  of  Mr.  Richard  Hoffman  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  414).  During  his  long  period  of  activity 
Mr.  Mills  did  yeoman  s  service  in  the  cause  of 
good  music  in  the  Uuited  States  that  has  been 
gladly  recognised  there  by  all  lovers  of  the 
art.  The  Philharmonic  Society  elected  him  an 
honorary  member  in  1866.  He  went  to  Wies- 
baden in  the  summer  of  1898  in  quest  of 
health,  and  there  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
whiclto  caused  his  death  on  Dec.  21.        R.  A. 

MILTON,  John,  son  of  Richard  Milton,  a 
well-to-do  yeoman  of  Stanton  St.  John,  near 
Oxford,  was  bom  about  1563.  Aubrey  says 
that  he  was  brought  up  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ;  the  fact  that  his  name  is  not  found  in  the 
University  registers  does  not  make  this  impos- 
sible, for  they  were  carelessly  kept  at  that  time. 
Perhaps  it  was  at  Oxford  that  he  received  a  gold 
medal  and  chain  from  a  Polish  prince,  in  reward 
for  an  '  In  Nomine '  of  forty  parts,  as  related  by 
his  grandson  Phillips  on  the  authority  of  the 
poet ;  this  prince,  it  has  been  conjectured,  may 
have  been  Albertus  Alasco,  vaiode  or  palatine  of 
Siradia  in  Poland,  who  visited  Oxford  in  1583, 
and  was  entertained  by  the  University  with 
*  learned  recreations.'  Milton  was  'cast  out  by 
his  father,  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholick,  for  ab- 
juring the  Popish  tenets,'  and  accordingly  went 
to  London  to  seek  his  fortune.     In  1595  he 
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was  apprenticed  to  James  Colbron,  a  member 
of  the  Scriveners'  Company,  and  on  Feb.  27, 
1599  (1600),  was  himself  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Company.  He  married  Sarah  Jeffrey 
about  the  same  date,  and  settled  in  Bread  Street 
Of  his  children  (five  of  whom  were  baptized  at 
Allhallows,  Bread  Street)  three  survived  ;  John, 
the  poet ;  Christopher,  the  judge ;  and  a  daughter, 
Ann,  who  married  Edward  Phillips  and  was  the 
mother  of  Edward  and  John  Phillips,  the  authors. 
About  the  year  1632,  Milton,  who  had  acquired 
a  considerable  fortune,  retired  to  Horton  in 
Buckinghamshire.  In  1634  he  was  elected  to 
the  Mastership  of  the  Scriveners*  Company,  but 
avoided  serving  the  office.  (For  particulars  as 
to  his  business  career,  and  a  lawsuit  brought 
against  him  and  his  partner  which  was  decided 
in  their  favour,  see  Masson's  Life  of  Milton 
vol.  i.)  On  April  3,1637,  Milton's  wife  died  at 
Horton,  and  soon  afterwards  his  son  Christopher 
came  with  his  family  to  live  with  him,  until  at 
some  date  between  Jan.  1639-40  and  August 
1641  he  moved  with  them  to  Reading.  Here 
he  remained  till  the  taking  of  Reading  by  Lord 
Essex's  forces  in  1643,  when  he  went  to  live  in 
London  with  his  son  the  poet,  at  first  in  Aldei-s- 
gate  Street,  and  later  in  a  house  in  the  Barbican, 
where  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  St  Giles',  Cripplegate,  on  March  15,  1646-47. 
Milton's  musical  abilities  are  alluded  to  in 
his  son's  poem  *Ad  Patrem.'  Hia  compositions 
display  sound  musicianship,  but  areof  no  remark- 
able interest  The  following  were  printed  in 
his  lifetime.  In  *  The  Triumphs  of  Oriana,'  1601, 
'  Fair  Oriana  in  the  morn,'  a  6.  In  Leigh  ton's 
* Teares  or  Lamentacions,'  1614,  'Thou  God  of 
might,'  a  4  (printed  by  Bumey)  ;  •  O  Lord 
behold,'  a  5  ;  *  0  had  I  wings,'  a  5  (printed  by 
Hawkins)  ;  and  *  If  that  a  sinner's  sighs,*  a  6. 
For  Ravenscroft's  Psalter,  1621,  he  set  two 
Psalm-tunes,  one  of  them  twice  over.  Of  his 
other  compositions,  *  When  David  heard '  and 

*  I  am  the  Resurrection  *  (both  a  5)  have  been 
printed  in  No.  xxiL  Old  English  Edition^  from 
B.M.  Add.  MSS.  29,372-7,  which  also  contain 

*  0  woe  is  me,*  a  5,  *  Precamur  sancte  Domine,' 

*  How  doth  the  Holy  City,*  and  *  She  weepeth 
continually'  ^all  a  6).  At  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  are  *  If  ye  love  me,*  a  4,  and  five  Fancies 
in  five  and  six  parts.  6.  £.  p.  a. 

MINACCIANDO,  •threateningly';  a  term 
used  once  by  Beethoven,  in  a  letter  to  Schott, 
dated  Jan.  28,  1826  (Nohl,  Neue  Brief e  Beet- 
hoven* s,  p.  282),  in  which,  after  some  playful 
Abuse,  the  following  postscript  occurs  : — 


PosBiin 
lafiissig 


@=^~triUo 

^tr.  minaceiaJido 


W 


M. 


MINGOTTI,  Regina,  a  very  celebrated  singer, 
whose  family  name  was  Yalentini,  was  born  at 
Naples,  of  German  parents,  in  1728.  Her  father, 
an  officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  being  ordered 
to  Graz  in  Silesia  in  the  same  year,  took  his 
daughter  with  him.  Here  ho  died,  leaving  her 
to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  who  placed  her  in  the 
Ursuline  Convent,  where  she  received  her  first 
instruction  in  music.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  how- 
ever, she  lost  her  uncle  by  death,  and  the  pension 
which  ensured  her  au  asylum  with  the  nuns 
ceased  with  his  life.  Compelled  to  return  to  her 
family,  she  spent  some  time  very  unhappily. 

In  order  to  escape  from  this  miserable  life, 
though  still  a  mere  child,  she  married  Miugotti, 
an  old  Venetian  musician,  impresario  of  the 
Dresden  opera.  Perceiving  all  the  advantage 
that  might  be  derived  from  the  great  gifts  of  his 
young  wife,  Mingotti  placed  her  at  once  under 
the  tuition  of  Porpora,  where  she  made  rapid 
progress  in  her  art.  From  a  slender  salary,  she 
soon  rose  to  receiving  more  considerable  pay, 
while  her  growing  popularity  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  a  powerful  and  established  rival,  the  celebrated 
Faustina,  who  actually  vacated  the  field  and  left 
Dresden  for  Italy.  Soon  afterwards  the  younger 
singer  went  also  to  Italy,  and  obtained  a  lucra- 
tive engagement  at  Naples.  There  she  ap|)eared 
withgreateclat(1748)mGaluppi's*L'01impiade,' 
astonishing  the  Italians  no  less  by  the  purity  of 
her  pronunciation  than  by  the  beauty  of  her  voice 
and  style.  Engagements  were  immediately  offered 
her  for  many  of  the  great  Italian  operas,  but  she 
refused  all  in  order  to  return  to  Dresden,  where 
she  was  already  engaged.  Here  she  played  again 
in  'L'Olimpiade'  with  enormous  success.  Faus- 
tina and  her  husband,  Hasse  the  composer,  were 
also  now  again  in  Dresden  ;  and  Bumey  teUs  an 
anecdote  which,  if  true,  shows  that  their  jealous 
feelings  towards  Mingotti  had  not  ceased.  [See 
Hasse,  vol.  ii.  p.  339,  and  Buruey,  Present 
State  {Oermany),  i.  157.]  From  Dresden  she 
went  to  Spain  (1751),  where  she  sang  with 
Gizziello  in  the  operas  directed  by  FarineUi,  who 
was  so  strict  a  disciplinarian  that  he  would  not 
allow  her  to  sing  anywhere  but  at  the  Opera,  nor 
even  to  practise  in  a  room  that  looked  on  the 
street  I  Bumey  illustrates  this  with  another 
anecdote,  too  long  to  quote  here. 

After  spending  two  years  in  Spain,  Mingotti 
went  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  London  for  the  first 
time.  Her  arrival  here  retrieved  the  fortunes  of 
the  opera  in  England,  which  were  in  a  languishing 
condition.  In  Nov.  1755,  Jommelli's  '  Andro- 
maca  *  was  performed,  but  *  a  damp  was  thrown 
on  its  success  by  the  indisposition  of  Mingotti ' 
(Bumey).  She  told  that  writer,  indeed,  in  1772, 
'that  she  was  frequently  hissed  by  the  English 
for  having  a  toothache,  a  cold,  or  a  fever,  to 
which  the  good  people  of  England  will  readDy 
allow  every  human  being  is  liable  except  an 
actor  or  a  singer.  *  She  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
accomplished  singer  and  actress  ;  her  only  fault, 
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if  she  had  one,  being  a  little  want  of  feminine 
grace  and  softness. 

Her  contentions  with  Yaneschi,  the  manager, 
occasioned  as  many  private  quarrels  and  fends 
as  the  disputes  about  Handel  and  Buononcini, 
Gluck  and  Piccinni,  or  Mara  and  Todi.  Mingotti 
addressed  a  letter  'to  the  town,'  but  in  such 
cases  '  not  a  word  which  either  party  says  is 
believed '  (Bumey).  Mingotti  (with  Giardini) 
carried  the  same  company  through  the  next 
winter  with  great  ^lat, — but  little  profit,  in 
spite  of  appearances  ;  and,  after  this  season,  the 
new  managers  gave  up  the  undertaking. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1768,  Signora 
Mattei  left  England,  and  Giardini  and  Mingotti 
again  resumed  the  reins  of  opera-government, 
and  Mingotti  sang  in  '  Cleonice '  ('  in  the  decline 
of  her  fSavour* — Bumey),  *Siroe,*  '  Enea  e  La- 
vinia,'  and  'Leucippe  e  Zenocrita.'  And  here 
the  reign  of  Giardini  and  Mingotti  seems  to  have 
ended,  after  an  inauspicious  season  (Bumey). 
She  afterwards  sang  with  considerable  success  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  but  she  always  re- 
garded Dresden  as  her  home,  during  the  life  of 
the  Elector  Augustus.  In  1772  she  was  settled 
at  Munich,  living  comfortably,  well  received  at 
court,  and  esteemed  by  all  such  as  were  able  to 
appreciate  her  understanding  and  conversation. 
It  gave  Dr.  Bumey  *  great  j)leasure  to  hear  her 
speak  concerning  practical  music,  which  she  did 
viith  as  much  intelligence  as  any  ftiaestro  di 
Cappella  with  whom  he  ever  conversed.  Her 
knowledge  in  singing,  and  powers  of  expression, 
in  different  styles,  were  still  amazing.  She  spoke 
three  languages,  German,  French,  and  Italian,  so 
well  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  them 
was  her  own.  English  she  likewise  spoke,  and 
Spanish,  well  enough  to  converse  in  them,  and 
understood  Liatin  ;  but  in  the  three  languages 
first  mentioned  she  was  tmly  eloquent'  She 
afterwards  played  and  sang  to  him  'for  near  four 
hours,'  when  he  thought  her  voice  better  than 
when  she  was  in  England. 

In  1787  Mingotti  retired  to  Neuburg  on  the 
Danube,  where  she  died  in  1807,  at  the  age  of 
seventy -nine.  Her  portrait  in  crayons,  by  Mengs, 
is  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  It  represents  her,  when 
young,  with  a  piece  of  music  in  her  hand  ;  and, 
if  faithful,  it  makes  her  more  nearly  beautiful 
than  it  was  easy  for  those  who  knew  her  later  in 
life  to  believe  her  ever  to  have  been.  *  She  is 
painted  in  youth,  plumpness,  and  with  a  very 
expressive  countenance. '  The  dog  in  Hogarth's 
'  Lady's  Last  Stake '  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Mingotti's  dog.  j.  m. 

MINIM  (Lat.  and  Ital.  Minima ;  Fr.  Blanche ; 
Germ.  Halhe  Note^  whence  the  American  term. 
Half-note).  A  note  equal  in  duration  to  the 
lialf  of  a  Semibreve  and  divisible  into  two 
Crotchets  (Semiminimae  majores)or  four  Quavers 
(Semiminimae  minores). 

The  Minim  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that,  until  the  invention  of  the  Crotchet,  it  was 


the  shortest  note  in  use.  We  first  find  it  men- 
tioned early  in  the  14  th  century  by  Joannes  de 
Muris  ;  though  Morley  says  it  was  employed  by 
Philippus  de  Vitriaco,  who  flourished  during  the 
latter  lialf  of  the  1 3th.  Its  form  has  undergone 
but  little  change  in  modern  times.  It  was 
always  an  open  note  with  a  tail.  Formerly  its 
head  was  lozenge -shaped,  and  its  tail  tumed 
always  upwards  ;  now  the  head  is  round,  in- 
clining to  oval,  and  the  tail  may  turn  either 
upwards  or  downwards. 

In  ancient  music  the  Minim  was  always  im- 
perfect ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  divisible  into  two 
Crotchets  only,  and  not  into  three.  As  time  pro- 
gressed, a  quasi -exception  to  this  rule  was 
afforded  by  the  Heniiolia  minor ;  but  it  was 
never  used  in  ligature.  [See  Hemiolia  ;  Lioa- 
TuiiE ;  Notation.] 

The  Minim  Rest  resembles  that  of  the  Semi- 
breve, except  that  it  is  placed  above  the  line 
instead  of  below  it — a  peculiarity  which  is  ob- 
served in  the  oldest  iiSS.  in  which  Minims 
occur.  w.  8.  K. 

MINNESINGER,  or  MINNESiNGER,  were 
the  German  counterpart  of  the  Troubadours, 
but  of  somewhat  later  date.  They  flourislied 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Meisteasinger  (see  p.  1 03).  The 
Minnesinger  were  almost  exclusively  of  noble 
or  gentle  birth,  and  to  modem  musicians,  the 
names  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  "Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach,  and  Tannhauser  are  the  most 
familiar,  from  the  dramas  of  Wagner.  The  work 
of  F.  H.  vonderHagen,  J/innesd'Ti^er  (1838-56), 
is  the  best  authority  on  the  subject.  The  name 
implies  that  love  was  the  principal  subject  dealt 
with  in  the  songs  of  these  knightly  minstrels. 
[See  Meistersinger,  Song  (Germany).]        m. 

MINOR.  When  intervals  have  two  forms 
which  are  alike  consonant  or  alike  dissonant, 
these  are  distinguished  as  major  and  minor. 
The  minor  form  is  always  a  semitone  less  than 
the  major. 

The  consonances  which  have  minor  forms  are 
thirds  and  sixths  ;  the  dissonances  are  seconds, 
sevenths  and  nintlis  ;  of  these  the  minor  thirds 
and  sixths  are  the  roughest  of  consonances, 
and  the  minor  second  is  the  roughest  and  the 
minor  seventh  the  smoothest  of  dissonances. 

Minor  scales  are  so  called  because  their  chief 
characteristic  is  their  third  being  minor.  Minor 
tones  are  less  than  major  by  a  comma.  [See 
Major,  p.  31,  Day,  voL  i.  p.  674,  and  Helm- 
holtz,  vol.  ii,  p.  378.]  c.  h.  h.  r. 

MINOR  CANONS,  priests  in  cathedrals  and 
collegiate  churches  whose  duty  it  is  to  su])Gr- 
intend  the  performance  of  daily  service.  They 
are  not  of  the  chapter,  but  rank  after  the 
canons  and  prebendaries.  They  were  formerly 
called  vicars  choral,  and  were  originally  ap- 
pointed as  deputies  of  the  canons  for  church 
purposes,  their  number  being  regulated  by  the 
number  of  the  capitular  members.      Laymen 
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were  frequently  appointed  as  vicars  choral,  but 
it  is  necessary  tliat  minor  canons  should  be  in 
holy  orders.  According  to  the  statutes,  they 
should  also  be  skilled  in  church  music.  (Hook's 
Church  Dictionary,)  w.  b.  s. 

MINORE  (Ital.  Minor)  is  used  as  a  warning 
.sign  in  music  which  changes  suddenly  into 
the  tonic  (or  sometimes  the  relative)  minor 
of  the  original  key,  and  in  which  the  change 
of  signature  might  escape  the  observation  of 
the  performer.  It  is  most  commonly  found, 
like  its  counterpart,  Magoiore  (see  p.  23)  in 
variations.  M. 

MINSTREL  (Fr.  M&nMrUr).  The  name  so 
vaguely  used  in  modern  romantic  language  as 
the  equivalent  of  musician,  had  originally  a  far 
more  definite  signification.  Its  most  probable 
derivation  is  from  mvnister,  and  at  first  the 
minstrels  seem  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
troubadours  as  their  attendants,  possibly  in 
order  to  accompany  them  on  some  stringed 
instrument.  Through  all  the  development  of 
music,  the  idea  of  an  instrumental  performer 
has  clung  to  the  name  minstrel,  who  appears 
to  have  corresponded  in  the  north  of  France  to 
the  jongleur  of  the  south,  and  to  have  performed 
the  same  functions.  The  name  minstrel  has 
undergone  no  such  debasing  change  of  mean- 
ing OS  has  been  the  fate  of  jongleur  in  its 
modem  form  of  juggler.     [See  Song  ;  Tbouba- 

DOUR.]  M. 

MINUET  (Fr.  Mtnuet ;  Ger.  MeiiueU  ;  ItaL 
Menuetto).  A  piece  of  music  in  dance  rhythm, 
and  of  French  origin.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  French  menu  (small),  and  refers  to 
the  short  steps  of  the  dance.  The  exact  date 
of  its  first  invention  is  uncertain.  According 
to  some  authoiities  it  came  originally  from  the 
province  of  Poitou,  while  others  say  that  the 
first  was  composed  by  Lully.  In  its  earliest 
form  the  minuet  consisted  of  two  eight -bar 
phrases,  in  3-4  time,  each  of  which  was  repeated ; 
sometimes  commencing  on  the  third,  but  more 
frequently  upon  the  first,  beat  of  the  bar,  and 
of  a  very  moderate  degree  of  movement.  The 
well-known  minuet  in  the  first  finale  of  '  Don 
Giovanni '  is  a  very  faithful  reproduction  of  this 
original  form  of  the  dance.  [In  the  matter  of 
pace,  it  may  be  instructively  compared  with 
the  'allegretto'  minuet  in  his  symphony  in 
E  flat ;  at  this  time  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  there  were  two  very  different 
rates  of  speed  adopted  for  the  minuet,  the  slow 
tempo  being  obligatory  where  actual  dancing 
was  intended,  and  a  much  quicker  measure  being 
used  for  the  minuet  as  a  purely  musical  com- 
position.] As  a  complement  to  the  short  move- 
ment, a  second  minuet  was  soon  added,  similar 
in  form  to  the  first,  but  contrasted  in  feeling. 
This  was  mostly  written  in  three-part  harmony, 
whence  it  received  its  name  Trio,  a  name  retained 
down  to  the  present  time,  long  after  the  re- 
striction as  to  the  number  of  parts  has  been 


abandoned.  A  further  enlargement  in  the  form 
of  the  minuet  consisted  in  the  extension  of  the 
number  of  bars,  especially  in  the  second  half  of 
the  dance,  which  frequently  contained  sixteen, 
or  even  more,  bars,  instead  of  the  original  eight. 
It  is  in  this  form  that  it  is  mostly  found  in 
the  Suite. 

In  the  w^orks  of  the  composers  of  the  18th 
century,  especially  Handel  and  Bach,  the  minuet 
is  by  no  means  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
Suite.  As  compared  with  some  other  move- 
ments, such  as  the  AUemande,  Courante,  or 
Sarabande,  it  may  be  said  to  be  of  somewhat 
infrequent  occurrence.  Its  usual  position  in 
the  Suite  is  among  the  miscellaneous  dances, 
which  are  to  be  found  between  the  Sarabande 
and  the  Gigue,  though  we  exceptionally  meet 
w^ith  it  in  the  third  Suite  of  Handel's  second 
set  as  a  final  movement,  and  with  three  varia- 
tions. In  Handel,  moreover,  it  is  very  rare  to 
find  the  second  minuet  (or  Trio)  following  the 
first.  On  the  other  hand,  this  composer  fre- 
quently gives  considerable  development  to  each 
section  of  the  movement,  as  in  the  eighth  Suite 
of  the  second  set,  where  the  minuet  (wTitten, 
by  the  w^ay,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
Handel,  in  3-8  instead  of  8-4  time),  contains 
thirty-four  bars  in  the  first  part,  and  seventy-one 
in  the  second.  This  piece  has  little  of  the 
character  of  the  ordinary  minuet  excepting  the 
rhythm.  Handel  also  frequently  finishes  the 
overtures  of  his  operas  and  oratorios  with  a 
minuet ;  one  of  the  best-known  instances  will 
be  found  in  the  overture  to  'Samson.' 

The  minuets  of  Bach  are  remarkable  for  their 
variety  of  form  and  character.  In  the  Partita 
in  Bb  (No.  1)  the  first  minuet  contains  sixteen 
bars  in  the  first  section  and  twenty-two  in  the 
second ;  while  the  second  minuet  is  quite  in 
the  old  form,  consisting  of  two  parts  of  eight 
bars  each.  The  minuet  of  the  fourth  Partita 
(in  D)  has  no  Trio,  and  its  sections  contain,  the 
first  eight,  and  the  second  twenty  bai-s.  In  a 
Suite  for  Clavier  in  Eb  (B.-G.,  xxxvi  p.  12) 
we  find  an  early  example  of  a  frequent  modem 
practice.  The  first  minuet  is  in  Eb  major,  and 
the  second  in  the  tonic  minor.  It  may  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  Bach  never  uses  the 
term  *  Trio '  for  the  second  minuet,  unless  it  is 
actually  written  in  three  parts.  In  the  fourth 
of  the  six  Sonatas  for  flute  and  clavier  we  meet 
with  another  departure  from  the  custom  of  the 
day  which  ordained  that  all  movements  of  a 
suite  must  be  in  the  same  key.  We  here  see 
the  first  minuet  in  C  major,  and  the  second  in 
A  minor — a  precedent  often  followed  in  more 
modem  works.  Another  example  of  the  same 
relation  of  keys  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  of 
the  so-called  'English  Suites' — the  only  one 
which  contains  a  minuet.  Here  the  first  minuet 
is  in  F  and  the  second  in  D  minor.  Of  the 
six  French  Suites  four  have  minuets,  two  of 
which  are  worth  noticing.    In  the  second  minuet 
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of  the  first  Suite  the  latter  half  is  not  repeated 
— a  very  rare  thing ;  and  in  the  third  Suite 
we  meet  with  a  genuine  Trio  in  three  parts 
throughout,  and  at  the  end  the  indication 
'Menuet  da  Capo.'  Though  it  was  always 
understood  that  the  first  minuet  was  to  be 
repeated  after  the  second,  it  is  very  rare  at 
this  date  to  find  the  direction  expressly  given. 
One  more  interesting  innovation  of  Bach's  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned.  In  his  great  Concerto 
in  F  for  solo  violin,  two  horns,  three  oboes, 
bassoon,  and  strings,  will  be  found  a  minuet 
with  three  trios,  after  each  of  which  the  minuet 
is  repeated.  (B.-6.  xix.  p.  27.)  We  shall 
presently  see  that  Mozart,  half  a  century  later, 
did  the  same  thing. 

The  historic  importance  of  the  minuet  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  other  ancient 
dances,  it  has  not  become  obsolete,  but  continues 
to  hold  a  place  in  the  symphony  (the  descendant 
of  the  old  Suite),  and  in  other  large  instru- 
mental works  written  in  the  same  form.  The 
first  composer  to  introduce  the  minuet  into  the 
symphony  appears  to  have  been  Haydn  ;  for  in 
the  works  of  this  class  which  preceded  his  (those 
of  C.  P.  K  Bach,  Sammartini,  and  others)  we 
find  only  three  movements.  And  even  with 
H^dn  (as  also  in  many  of  the  earlier  works 
of  Mozart)  we  find  the  minuet  at  first  by  no 
means  of  invariable  occurrence.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  sometimes  see  in  the  same  work  two 
minuets,  each  with  a  trio,  one  before  and  one 
after  the  slow  movement.  Examples  will  be 
met  with  in  Haydn's  first  twelve  quartets 
(opp.  1  and  2)  and  also  in  some  of  Mozart's 
serenatas,  divertimenti,  etc.  (Kochel's  Catalogue, 
Nos.  63,  99,  204,  247,  and  others).  The  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  numerous  minuets 
which  Haydn  has  left  us  in  his  quartets  and 
symphonies  would  be  deeply  interesting,  but 
would  lead  us  too  far.  Only  a  few  of  the 
prominent  characteristics  can  be  mentioned. 
While  in  general  retaining  the  old  form  of  the 
minuet,  Haydn  greatly  changes  its  spirit  The 
original  dance  was  stately  in  character,  and 
somewhat  slow.  With  Haydn  its  prevailing 
tone  was  light-hearted  humour,  sometimes  even 
developing  into  downright  fun.  The  time 
becomes  quicker.  While  in  the  earlier  works 
the  moat  frequent  indications  are  Allegretto,  or 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  we  find  in  the  later 
quartets  more  than  once  a  Presto  (opp.  76  and 
77).  These  minuets  thus  become  an  anticipation 
of  the  Beethoven  scherzo.  Curiously  enough, 
in  one  set  of  quartets,  and  in  only  one  (op.  33), 
Haydn  designates  this  movement '  Scherzando,' 
in  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  '  Scherzo '  in  Nos.  8  to  6. 
As  the  tempo  here  is  not  more  rapid  than  in 
the  other  minuets,  it  is  evident  that  the  term 
only  refers  to  the  character  of  the  music,  and 
is  not  used  in  the  modem  sense.  As  we  learn 
from  Pohl's  Haydn  (p.  332)  that  the  composer 
carefully  preserved  the  chronological  order  of 


the  quartets  in  numbering  them,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of 
the  minuet  through  the  entire  series.  We  find 
one  of  Haydn's  innovations  in  some  of  the  later 
works,  in  putting  the  trio  into  a  key  more 
remote  from  that  of  the  minuet,  instead  of  into 
one  of  those  more  nearly  related  (Quartet  in  F, 
op.  72,  No.  2 — minuet  in  F,  trio  in  Db  ; 
Quartet  in  C,  op.  74,  No.  1 — minuet  in  C,  trio 
in  A  major).  This  relation  of  the  tonics  was 
a  favourite  one  with  Beethoven.  In  only  one 
of  Haydn's  quartets  (op.  9,  No.  4),  do  we  find 
a  trio  in  three  parts,  though  the  name  is  al- 
ways given  to  the  second  minuet.  A  curious 
departure  from  the  ordinary  form  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  quartet  in  Eb,  op.  2,  No.  3.  Here  the 
trio  of  the  second  minuet  has  three  variations, 
one  of  which  is  played,  instead  of  the  original 
trio,  after  each  repetition  of  the  minuet. 

It  is  no  tmconmion  thing  in  the  works  of 
Haydn  to  meet  with  another  variety  of  the 
minuet.  The  finales  of  his  smaller  works  are 
often  written  in  a  *  Tempo  di  Minuetto.'  Here 
the  regular  subdivisions  of  minuet  and  trio, 
sometimes  also  the  double  bars  and  repeats,  are 
abandoned.  In  the  piano  sonatas  and  trios 
many  examples  will  be  met  with.  A  well-known 
instance  of  a  similar  movement  by  Mozart  is 
furnished  in  the  finale  of  his  sonata  in  F  for 
piano  and  violin.  Haydn's  predilection  for  the 
minuet  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
several  of  his  sonatas  in  three  movements  the 
minuet  and  trio  replace  the  slow  movement, 
which  is  altogether  wanting. 

With  Mozart  the  form  of  the  minuet  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Haydn's  ;  it  is  the  spirit  that 
is  different.  Suavity,  tenderness,  and  grace, 
rather  than  overflowing  animal  spirits,  are  now 
the  prevailing  characteristics.  It  is  in  Mozart's 
concerted  instrumental  works  (serenatas,  etc.) 
that  his  minuets  must  be  chiefly  studied  ;  curi- 
ously enough,  they  are  singularly  rare  in  his 
pianoforte  compositions.  Of  seventeen  solo 
sonatas,  only  two  (those  in  Eb  and  A  major) 
contain  minuets  ;  while  out  of  forty-two  sonatas 
for  piano  and  violin,  minuets  are  only  found  in 
four  as  intermediate  movements,  though  in  the 
earlier  works  a  *  Tempo  di  Minuetto  *  often  forms 
the  finale.  In  many  of  the  earlier  symphonies 
also  we  find  only  three  movements,  and  even  in 
several  of  the  later  and  finer  symphonies  {e.g, 
Kiichel,  Nos.  297,  888,  444,  604)  the  minuet 
is  wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  serenades 
and  divertimenti,  especial  prominence  is  given 
to  this  movement.  Freciuently  two  minuets  are 
to  be  found,  and  in  some  cases  (Kochel,  Nos. 
100,  203,  250)  three  are  to  be  met  with.  The 
variety  of  character  and  colouring  in  these 
minuets  is  the  more  striking  as  the  form  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  in  all.  One  example  will 
suffice  in  illustration.  In  the  Divertimento  in 
D  (Kochel,  181), for  strings,  flute,  oboe,  bassoon, 
and  four  horns,  there  are  two  minuets,  the  first 
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of  which  has  three  trios  and  the  second  two. 
The  first  minuet  in  D  miyor  is  given  to  strings 
alone  ;  the  first  trio  (also  in  D  major)  is  a  quar- 
tet for  the  four  horns  ;  the  second  (in  6)  is  a  trio 
for  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  ;  while  the  third  (in 
D  minor)  is  for  the  seven  wind  instruments  in 
combination.  After  the  last  repetition  of  the 
minuet,  a  coda  for  all  the  instruments  concludes 
the  movement.  The  three  trios  are  as  strongly 
contrasted  in  musical  character  as  in  orchestral 
colour.  Many  similar  instances  might  easily  be 
given  from  the  works  of  Mozart. 

To  Beethoven  we  owe  the  transformation  of 
the  minuet  into  the  Scherzo.  Even  in  his  first 
works  this  alteration  is  made.  Of  the  three 
piano  trios,  op.  1,  the  first  and  second  have  a 
scherzo,  and  only  the  third  a  minuet.  The  exa- 
mination of  the  different  varieties  of  the  scherzo 
will  be  treated  elsewhere  (Scherzo)  ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  explain  that  the  difference 
between  the  minuet  and  the  scherzo  is  one  of 
character  rather  than  of  form.  The  time  is 
frequently  quicker  ;  the  rhythm  is  more  varied 
(see,  for  instance,  the  scherzi  in  Beethoven's 
Fourth  Symphony,  in  the  Sonata,  op.  28,  and  in 
the  Bagatelle,  op.  38,  No.  2)  ;  and  sometimes, 
as  in  the  Seventh  and  Ninth  Sjrmphonies,  the 
form  itself  is  enlarged.  Still  Beethoven  does 
not  entirely  abandon  the  older  minuet.  Out  of 
sixty-three  examples  of  the  minuet  or  scherzo 
(not  counting  those  in  common  time)  to  be  found 
in  his  works,  seventeen  are  entitled  *  Minuet,' 
or  '  Tempo  di  Minuetto.'  Besides  this,  in  two 
works  (the  Piano  and  Violin  Sonata  in  G,  op. 
30,  No.  3,  and  the  Piano  solo  Sonata  in  Eb, 
op.  31,  No.  3),  the  Tempo  di  Minuetto  takes 
the  place  of  the  slow  movement ;  in  the  Sonata, 
op.  49,  No.  2,  it  serves  as  finale  (as  with  Haydn 
and  Mozart) ;  and  in  the  Sonata,  op.  54,  the 
first  movement  is  a  Tempo  di  Minuetto.  In 
these  minuets  we  sometimes  find  a  grace  akin 
to  that  of  Mozart  (Sonata,  op.  10,  No.  3  ; 
Septet),  sometimes,  as  it  were,  a  reflexion  of  the 
humour  of  Haydn  (Sonata,  op.  22) ;  but  more 
often  the  purest  individuality  of  Beethoven  him- 
self. In  some  cases  a  movement  is  entitled 
*  Minuet,'  though  its  character  is  decidedly  that 
of  the  scherzo  (e,g.  in  the  First  Symphony).  The 
only  one  of  the  nine  symphonies  in  which  a 
minuet  of  the  old  style  is  to  be  seen  is  No.  8. 
Occasionally  we  meet  in  Beethoven  with  minuets 
simply  entitled  '  Allegretto  *  (e.g.  Sonata  quasi 
Fantasia,  op.  27,  No.  2;  Trio  in  Eb,  op.  70, 
No.  2) :  in  other  cases  the  same  term  is  used 
for  what  is  in  reality  a  veritable  scherzo  (Sonatas, 
op.  14,  No.  1,  op.  27,  No.  1),  It  may  be  said 
that  with  Beethoven  the  minuet  reached  its 
highest  development. 

The  transformation  of  the  minuet  into  the 
scherzo,  just  adverted  to,  has  had  an  important 
influence  on  modem  composers.  In  the  large 
majority  of  works  produced  since  the  time  of 
Beethoven,  the  scherzo  has  replaced  its  predeces- 


sor. Occasionally  the  older  form  still  appears, 
as  in  Mendelssohn's  'Italian  Symphony,'  the 
third  movement  of  which  is  a  genuine  minuet, 
and  in  the  second  movement  of  Schumann's  Eb 
Symphony  ;  but  with  Beethoven  the  history  of 
the  minuet  practically  closes.  One  of  the  best 
specimens  of  a  modern  minuet  will  be  seen  in 
Stemdale  Bennett's  Symphony  in  G  minor,  [and 
as  an  instance  of  completely  successful  adapta- 
tion of  the  form  in  quite  modem  music  may  be 
cited  the  beautiful  minuet  in  the  last  scene  of 
Verdi's  *Falstaff.']  B.  P. 

Minuets  began  to  appear  in  English  musical 
publications  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century ;  one  is  in  Salter's  Oenteel  Companion 
for  the  HecordeVy  1683,  and  in  the  firathalf  of 
the  18th  century  they  were  a  feature  in  English 
dancing.  The  period  of  their  greatest  popularity 
here,  was  from  about  1730  to  1770,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  their  Court  patronage.  Aiinually,  on 
the  King's  birthday,  a  special  Minuet  was 
composed  for  the  occasion,  and  this  with  the 
other  French  dances,  was  published  in  a  small 
oblong  volume  issued  yearly  by  such  publishers 
as  Walsh  and  Wright.  Later,  other  music-sellers 
brought  out  simSar  yearly  collections.  The 
earliest  of  these  issues  of  minuets  with  which 
the  present  writer  is  acquainted,  is  for  1716, 
and  the  latest,  Thompson's  for  1791.  After 
that  date  the  decline  of  the  minuet  as  a  dance 
caused  such  yearly  sets  to  be  abandoned.  Though 
so  greatly  in  favour,  much  of  this  minuet 
music  was  decidedly  uninteresting,  and  as  an 
example  of  the  type  common  at  the  middle  of 
the  18  th  century  the  following  is  appended  ;  it 
is  notable  as  having  been  used  at  the  Coronation 
ball  of  George  the  Third  in  1761— 


The  Coronation  Minuet. 

From  Thtmj^orCt  Minuets /or  1762. 
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Other  minuets  of  greater  musical  quality  were 
Martini's  ;  that  from  'Ariadne,'  Foot's,  etc.  ; 
these  were  in  great  favour  for  flute  and  fiddle 
pieces.  F.  k. 

MIOLAN.    See  Carvalho,  vol.  i.  pp.  475-6. 

MIRECOURT  (Dep.  Vosges),  a  small  town 
in  Lorraine,  France,  which  rivals  Markneu- 
kirchen  in  Saxony,  an^  Mittenwald  in  Bavaria, 
as  a  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap  musical 
instruments,  principally  of  the  violin  class. 
Four  centuries  ago  this  Manchester  of  Musical- 
instrament- making — as  Geo.  Hart  terms  it — was 
the  home  of  Tywerens  the  viol  maker,  of  his 
pupil  Nicolas  Renauld  (who  was  employed  by 
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Andreas  Amati),  of  Claude  Trevilloti  and  of 
Jean  and  Nicolas  Medard,  who  held  appoint- 
ments at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  These  were 
all  clever  craftsmen,  who  built  their  fiddles 
with  reverential  love  for  their  art,  and  now 
worthily  head  the  list  of  notable  names  con- 
nected with  the  Mirocourt  violin  manufacture. 
The  nine  members  of  the  VuiUaume  family, 
including  the  great  Jean  Baptiste,  were  all  bom 
in  Mirecourt.  Claude  Vuillaume,  the  first 
known  violin  maker  of  the  family  was  bom 
there  in  1625.  (He  married  a  daughter  of 
Francois  M^ard  of  Nancy.)  Six  members  of 
the  family  lived  and  died  as  violin  makers  in 
Mirecourt)  two  settled  in  Paris,  and  one  in 
Brussels.  The  brothers  Fran9ois  and  George 
Chanot,  Simoutre,  Lupot,  and  his  pupil  Auguste 
Phillipe  Bemardel,  Caillot,  Maucotel,  Miremont, 
Rambeaux  (who  settled  first  in  Paris  and  later 
returned  to  Mirecourt)  and  his  successor  Mene- 
gard  ;  Voirin  the  bow  maker  and  many  other 
familiar  names  all  belonged  to  Mirecourt.  Owing 
to  the  ever- increasing  demands  for  cheap 
instruments,  especially  of  the  violin  type,  the 
market  value  of  individual  work  has  greatly 
diminished  all  over  the  world,  consequently 
Mirecourt  makers,  like  others,  have  been  forced 
to  content  themselves  with  making  imitations, 
at  moderate  prices  and  working  for  the  whole- 
sale manufiicturing  houses.  The  largest  manu- 
facturing firm  in  Mirecourt  is  that  of  Mons. 
Thibouville-Lamy,  who  employs  over  5000 
persons,  sends  out  yearly  about  40,000  instru- 
ments, has  a  manufactory  for  strings  at  Crenelle, 
another  manufactory  for  brass  instmments  at 
La  Couture,  and  trade  branches  in  Paris  and 
London.  A  little  before  1867  Mons.  Lamy 
became  sole  proprietor  of  many  of  the  various 
manufactories  in  Mirecourt,  and  by  substituting 
mechanical  for  manual  labour  greatly  reduced 
the  cost  of  making  a  violin.  In  1873  he  was 
awarded  a  medal  at  the  Vienna  exhibition  for  his 
remarkable  4s.  8d.  and  16s.  violins.  Since  then 
he  has  received  medals  in  Santiago,  Philadelphia, 
and  a  gold  medal  in  London  in  1885.  He  was 
made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur,  April 
10,  1877,  and  Officer,  Jan.  15,  1892.  Other 
manufacturing  firms  are :  Paul  Bailly,  who  has 
branches  in  London  and  Paris  ;  Coutureuz  & 
Heroux  (established  in  1850  by  N.  Coutureux) 
who  manufacture  cheap  bows  also  ;  L.  Gaspard 
k  Co. ;  Laherte  Humbert  Fr^res  ;  L^t^,  a  good 
guitar  maker ;  and  Paul  Mougenot,  an  individual 
maker  of  talent,  whose  son  G.  Mougenot  of 
Brussels  is  responsible  for  a  recent  pamphlet 
entitled  T?ie  Mercury  Stradivarius  (Brussels, 
1892). 

Mirecourt  to-day  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
emporium  of  cheap  musical  instruments  in  exist- 
ence, but  besides  this  it  is  an  excellent  school 
in  which  many  talented  amateur  and  profes- 
sional makers  have  been  instracted.  (Le  Comte 
A.  de  Pontecoulant's  OrganagraphU ;   Heron- 


Allen's  Violin  snaking  as  it  was  and  is  ;  Hart's 
The  Violin ;  V<m  LutgendorlTs  Die  Geigen-  und 
Lautenmaeher  ;  Haweis's  Old  Violins.)   K.  h-a. 

MIREILLE.  Opera  in  five  acts  ;  words  by 
M.  Carr^  (from  Mireio,  a  Provencal  poem  by 
Mistral),  music  by  Gounod.  Produced  at  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique,  March  19,  1864.  Reduced  to 
three  acts,  with  the  addition  of  the  waltz,  and 
reproduced  Dec.  15,  1864,  at  the  same  theatre. 
In  London,  in  Italian  and  five  acts,  as  Mirella, 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  July  5,  1864.     o. 

MISERERE  The  Psalm,  Miserere  viei  Deiis, 
as  sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  has  excited  more 
admiration  and  attained  a  more  lasting  celebrity 
than  any  other  musical  performance  on  record. 
Its  effect  has  been  described,  over  and  over 
again,  in  sober  Histories,  Guide-books,  and 
Journals  without  end  ;  but  never  very  satisfac- 
torily. In  tmth  it  is  difiicult  to  convey  in  in- 
telligible language  any  idea  of  the  profound 
impression  it  never  fails  to  produce  upon  the 
minds  of  all  who  hear  it,  since  it  owes  its  irre- 
sistible charm  less  to  the  presence  of  any  easily 
definable  characteristic  than  to  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  each  of  which  influences  the  feel- 
ings of  the  listener  in  its  own  peculiar  way.  Chief 
among  these  are  the  extraordinary  solemnity  of 
the  service  into*which  it  is  introduced,  the  rich- 
ness of  itssimpleharmonies,  and  the  consummate 
art  with  which  it  is  sung;  on  each  of  which 
points  a  few  words  of  explanation  will  be 
necessary. 

The  Miserere  forms  part  of  the  service  called 
Tenebraey  which  is  sung,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
on  three  days  only  in  the  year — the  Wednesday 
in  Holy  Week,  Maundy  Thursday,  and  Good 
Friday.  [See  Tenebrae.]  The  Office  is  an 
exceedingly  long  one,  consisting,  besides  the 
Miserere  itself,  of  sixteen  Psalms  and  a  Canticle 
from  the  Old  Testament  (sung,  with  their  proper 
Antiphous,  in  fourteen  divisions) ;  nine  Lc^ns ; 
as  many  Responsories  ;  and  the  Canticle,  Bene- 
d ictus  Dominus  Deus  Israel.  The  whole  of  this, 
with  the  exception  of  the  First  Lesson,  [see 
LamentationsJ  and  the  Responsories,  is  sung 
in  unisonous  Plain-song ;  and  the  sternness  of 
this  ancient  music  forms  the  most  striking  pos- 
sible preparation  for  the  plaintive  tones  which 
are  to  follow,  while  the  ceremonial  with  which 
it  is  accompanied  adds  immeasurably  to  the 
intended  eflect. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  service  the  chapel  is 
lighted  by  six  tall  candles  on  the  Altar,  and 
fifteen  others,  placed  on  a  large  triangular 
candlestick  in  front.  Of  these  last,  one  is 
extinguished  at  the  end  of  each  division  of  the 
Psalms.  The  six  altar-candles  are  put  out,  one 
by  one,  during  the  singing  of  Benedictus.  The 
only  light  then  remaining  is  the  uppermost  one 
on  the  triangular  candlestick.  This  is  removed, 
and  carried  behind  the  altar,  where  it  is  com- 
pletely hidden  from  view,  though  not  extin- 
guished.    The  chapel  is  by  this  time  so  dark 
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that  it  is  only  just  possible  to  discern  the  red 
vestments  of  the  Pope  as  he  kneels  at  his  Genu- 
flexorium  in  front  of  the  altar.  Meanwhile,  a 
single  soprano  voice  sings  with  exquisite  expres- 
sion the  Antiphon,  'Christus  factus  est  pro 
nobis  obediens  usque  ad  mortem.'  An  awful 
silence  follows,  during  which  the  Paternoster  is 
said  in  secret,  and  the  first  sad  wail  of  the 
Miserere  then  swells,  from  the  softest  possible 
pianissimo,  into  a  bitter  cry  for  mercy,  so  thrill- 
ing in  its  effect  that  Mendelssohn — the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  give  way  to  unnatural  excite- 
ment —describes  this  part  of  the  Service  as  '  the 
most  sublime  moment  of  the  whole.' 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  idea  of 
adapting  the  Miserere  to  music  of  a  more  solemn 
character  than  thatgenerally  used  for  the  Psalms, 
and  thus  making  it  the  culminating  point  of 
interest  in  the  service  of  Tenebrae,  originated 
with  Pope  Leo  X.,  whose  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
Paride  Grassi,  tells  us  that  it  was  first  sung  to 
a  Fauxbourdon  in  1514.  Unhappily  no  trace 
of  the  music  used  on  that  particular  occasion 
can  now  be  discovered.  The  oldest  example  we 
possess  was  composed  in  1517  by  Costanzo 
Festa,  who  distributed  the  words  of  the  Psalm 
between  two  Falsi-bordoni,  one  for  four  voices 
and  the  other  for  five,  relieved  by  alternate  verses 
of  Plain-song — a  mode  of  treatment  which  has 
survived  to  the  present  day,  and  upon  which  no 
latercomposerhas  attempted  to  improve.  Festa's 
Miserere  is  the  first  of  a  collection  of  twelve, 
contained  in  two  celebrated  MS.  volumes  pre- 
served among  the  archives  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel. 
Tlie  other  contributors  to  the  series  were,  Luigi 
Dentice,  Francesco  Guerrero,  Palestrina,  Teofilo 
Gargano,  Francesco  Anerio,  Felice  Anerio,  an 
anonymous  composer  of  very  inferior  ability, 
Giovanni  Maria  Nanini,^Sante  Naldini,Ruggiero 
Giovanelli,  and  lastly  Gregorio  Allegri — whose 
work  is  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  now  remain- 
ing in  use.  So  great  was  the  jealousy  with  which 
these  famous  compositions  were  formerly  guarded, 
that  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  obtain  a  tran- 
script of  any  one  of  them.  It  is  said  that  up 
to  the  year  1 770  only  three  copies  of  the  Miserere 
of  Allegri  were  ever  lawfully  made — one  for  the 
Emperor  Leopold  I.,  one  for  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  a  third  for  Padre  Martini. 
Upon  the  authority  of  the  last-named  MS.  rests 
that  of  nearly  all  the  printed  editions  we  now 
possess.  P.  Martini  lent  it  to  Dr.  Bumey,  who, 
after  comparing  it  with  another  transcription 
given  to  him  by  the  Cavaliere  Santarelli,  pub- 
lished it,  in  1790,  in  a  work  (now  exceedingly 
scarce)  called  La  Musica  della  SUtimana  Santa, 
from  which  it  has  been  since  reproduced  in 
No  Velio's  Music  of  Holy  Week,  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  version  is  undoubted  ;  but  it  gives 
only  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  real  Miserere,  the 
beauty  of  which  depends  almost  entirely  on 

I  Naninl'a  work  is  Uttla  more  Uias  an  adaptation  of  Pal«rtrlna'i 
with  an  additional  rfent  iot  nine  Tolcea. 


the  manner  in  which  it  is  sung.  A  curious 
proof  of  this  well-known  fact  is  afforded  by  an 
anecdote  related  by  Santarelli.  When  the 
choristers  of  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  Vienna 
attempted  to  sing  from  the  MS.  supplied  to  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  the  effect  produced  was  so  dis- 
appointing that  the  Pope's  Maestro  di  Cappella 
was  suspected  of  having  purposely  sent  a  spurious 
copy,  in  order  that  the  power  of  rendering  the 
original  music  might  still  rest  with  the  Pontifical 
Choir  alone.  The  Emperor  was  furious,  and 
despatched  a  courier  to  the  Vatican,  charged 
with  a  formal  complaint  of  the  insult  to  which 
he  believed  himself  to  have  been  subjected.  The 
Maestro  di  Cappella  was  dismissed  from  his 
office ;  and  it  was  only  after  long  and  patient 
investigation  that  his  explanation  was  accepted 
and  he  himself  again  received  into  favour.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this 
story.  The  circumstance  was  well  known  in 
Rome,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  added  greatly 
to  the  wonderment  produced,  nearly  a  century 
later,  by  a  feat  performed  by  the  little  Mozart. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  Holy  Week  1770  that 
gifted  boy — then  just  foui-teen  years  old — wrote 
down  the  entire  Miserere  after  having  heard  it 
sung  once  only  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  On  Good 
Friday  he  put  the  MS.  into  his  cocked  hat  and 
corrected  it  with  a  pencil  as  the  service  pro- 
ceeded. And  not  long  afterwards  he  sang 
and  played  it,  with  such  exact  attention  to 
the  traditional  abbellimenti  that  Cristoforo, 
the  principal  soprano,  who  had  himself  sung 
it  in  the  Chapel,  declared  his  i)erformance 
perfect. 

Since  the  time  of  Mozart  the  manner  of  sing- 
ing the  Miserere  has  undergone  so  little  radical 
change  that  his  copy,  were  it  still  in  existence, 
would  probably  serve  as  a  very  useful  guide  to 
the  present  practice.  Three  settings  are  now 
used  alternately — the  very  beautiful  one  by 
Allegri  already  mentioned ;  a  vastly  inferior 
composition,  by  Tommaso  Bai,  produced  in  1 714, 
and  printed  both  by  Bumey  and  Novello  ;  and 
another,  contributed  by  Giuseppe  Bainiin  1821, 
and  still  remaining  in  MS.  These  are  all  written 
in  the  Second  Mode,  transposed  ;  and  so  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  outward  form  that  not 
only  is  the  same  method  of  treatment  applied  to 
all,  but  a  verse  of  one  is  frequently  interpolated 
in  performance  between  two  verses  of  another. 
We  shall,  therefore,  confine  our  examples  to 
the  Miserere  of  Allegri,  which  will  serve  as  an 
exact  type  of  the  rest,  both  with  respect  to  its 
general  style  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
far-famed  Abbellimenti  are  interwoven  with  the 
phrases  of  the  original  melody.  These  Abbelli- 
menti are,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  exceed- 
ingly elaborate  four-part  cadenzas  introduced  in 
place  of  the  simple  closes  of  the  text,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  performance. 
Mendelssohn  paid  close  attention  to  one  which 
he  heard  in  1831,  and  minutely  described  it  in 
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his  well-kDOwn  letter  to  Zelter ;  and  in  1840 
Alessandro  Geminiaui  (i.e.  Alfieri)  published  at 
Lugano  a  new  edition  (now  long  since  exhausted) 
of  the  music,  with  examples  of  all  the  Abbelli- 
menti  at  that  time  in  use.  Most  other  writers 
seem  to  have  done  their  best  rather  to  increase 
than  to  dispel  the  mystery  with  which  the  subject 
is,  even  to  this  day,  surrounded.  Yet  the  tradi- 
tional usage  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  understand  ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces when  we  remember  the  infinite  care  with 
which  even  the  choral  portions  of  the  Psalm 
are  annually  rehearsed  by  a  picked  choir, 
every  member  of  which  is  capable  of  singing  a 
solo. 

The  first  verse  is  sung,  quite  plainly,  to  a 
Fauxbourdon  for  five  voices,  exactly  as  it  is 
printed  by  Burney  and  Novello ;  beginning 
pianissimo,  swelling  out  to  a  thrilling/(W^,  and 
again  taking  up  the  point  of  imitation  soUo 
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The  second  verse  is  sung,  in  unisonous  Pbin- 
song,  to  the  Second  Tone  transposed. 
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We  first  meet  with  the  Abbellimenti  in  the 
third  verse,  which  is  sung  in  the  form  of  a  Con- 
certino— that  is  to  say,  by  a  choir  of  four  choice 
solo  voices.  In  the  following  example  the  text 
of  the  Fauxbourdon  is  printed  in  large  notes, 


and  the  two  Abbellimenti — one  at  the  end  of 
each  clause— in  small  ones.^ 
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In  describing  this  beautiful  passage,  Mendels- 
sohn says,  '  The  Abbellimenti  are  certainly  not 
of  ancient  date ;  but  they  are  composed  with 
infinite  talent  and  taste,  and  their  effect  is 
admirable.  This  one  in  particular^  is  often 
repeated,  and  makes  so  deep  an  impression  that 
when  it  begins  an  evident  excitement  pervades 
all  present.  .  .  .  The  soprano  intones  the 
high  C  in  a  pure  soft  voice,  allowing  it  to  vibrate 
for  a  time,  and  slowly  gliding  down,  while  the 
alto  holds  its  C  steadily  ;  so  that  at  first  I  was 
under  the  delusion  that  the  high  G  was  still  held 
by  the  soprano.  The  skill,  too,  with  which 
the  harmony  is  gradually  developed  is  truly 
marvellous.' 

The  unisonous  melody  of  the  fourth  verse 


r Quonlam  inlqulta.!  „,^ .  co : /"*  P««*o«  n»e-l  ^  .em-pw. 
i  tem  in«un  ago  ooff-  f  \  urn  contra  me   /  ' 

1  11i«  ftOddMitftls  in  bndnt*  am  uodoabtcdlj  dn»  to  th*  eiprioe  of 
indirtdoftl  aingnv. 
<  That  U,  the  lut  ahoini  In  our  example. 
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serves  only  to  bring  this  striking  effect  into  still 
bolder  relief. 

The  fifth  verse  is  sung  like  the  first ;  the  sixth 
like  the  second  ;  the  seventh  like  the  third  ; 
and  the  eighth  like  the  fourth,  and  this  order 
is  continued — though  with  endless  variations  of 
Tempo  and  expression — as  far  as  the  concluding 
strophe,  the  latter  half  of  which  is  adapted  to 
a  double  chorus,  written  in  nine  parts,  and  sung 
very  slowly,  with  a  constant  ritardando,  *  the 
singers  diminishing  or  rather  extinguishing  the 
harmony  to  a  perfect  point.'  ^ 
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When  the  last  sounds  have  died  away  a  short 
Prayer  is  sung  by  the  Pope  ;  at  a  signal  given 
by  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  the  last  candle  is 
brought  forth  from  its  hiding-place  behind  the 
Altar,  and  the  congregation  disperses.  It  would 
be  impossible  in  an  article  like  the  present  to 
enter  into  the  symbolical  meaning  attached, 
either  to  the  hiding  of  the  candle  or  to  any  other 
part  of  the  ceremony.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
everything  has  a  symbolical  meaning,  which  is 
explained  to  some  extent  in  a  little  pamphlet  ^ 
annually  sold  in  Rome  during  the  Holy  Week. 
That  this  elaborate  system  of  symbolism  tends 
to  predispose  the  mind  of  the  hearer  to^Mirds  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  music 
is  undeniable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  much  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  voices 
employed — especially  that  of  the  sopranos. 
Fifty  years  ago  a  very  celebrated  sopranist 
named  Mariano  sang  the  higher  passages  with 
wonderful  delicacy  and  pathos  ;  but,  even  with 
voices  of  ordinary  capacity,  the  habit  of  con- 
stantly practising  together  without  instramental 
accompaniment  of  any  kind  leads  to  a  perfection 
of  style  quite  unattainable  by  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  lean  on  the  organ  for  support. 
[See  an  article  in  the  Mtisical  Times  for  August 
1885.1  w.  s.  R. 

MISSA,  and  MISSA  DE  ANGELIS.  See 
Mass. 

MITCHELL,  John,  deserves  a  place  in  these 

1  Th«M  words  are  Bnmay't.  Adamra  direction  la,  L'  ultimo  verto 
<M  a«Umo  Urmina  a  d««  CoH.  tperb  tard  la  Battuta  Adagio,  per 
/initio  Piano,  tmorumdo  poeo  a  poeo  VArmoniei, 

*  MantHi  des  Ctrtmonim  qui  <mt  Unt  ptndant  ta  Semaino  AMnf*. 
(Borne.  ImprinMrie  d«  Salnt-XlohcL) 


columns  on  account  of  his  close  connection  with 
musical  enterprise  in  London  for  many  yeara. 
He  was  bom  there  April  21,  1806,  and  died 
Dec.  11,  1874.  For  a  large  part  of  his  life  he 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  musical  managers 
and  agents  in  the  metropolis.  lu  1837  he 
introduced  opera  buffa  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  ; 
including  *  Betly,'  *  L'  Italiana  in  Algieri,*  'Elisa 
e  Claudio/  and  others,  for  the  first  time  in 
England.  In  1849  and  1850  he  opened  the 
St.  James's  Theatre  with  an  excellent  French 
company  for  comic  opera  with  *Le  Domino 
Noir,'  'L'Ambassadrice,'  'La  Dame  blanche,' 
*  Zanetta,*  *  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,'  *Le  Ch&let,' 
and  many  other  first-rate  works.  Of  the  French 
plays  which  he  produced  at  the  same  theatre 
with  Rachel,  Regnier,  and  many  other  great 
actors,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  this  is 
not  the  place  to  speak.  In  1842  Rossini's 
'Stabat  Mater'  was  brought  out  under  his 
direction  for  the  first  time  in  England.  In 
1853  he  first  brought  over  the  Cologne  Choir 
to  England.  Few  men  were  better  known  than 
John  Mitchell  in  all  musical  circles.  6. 

MITTENWALD.  A  small  town  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Bavarian  Alps,  standing 
almost  midway  between  Munich  and  Innsbruck, 
and  environed  by  Partenkirchen,  Ammergau, 
and  Bozen. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Mittenwald,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Italy, 
awoke  to  the  developing  art  of  violin-making, 
and  later  the  Mittenwalders  came  under  the 
spell  of  the  strange  Jacobus  Stainer,  who  came 
wandering  through  the  woods  from  Absam  near 
Innsbruck  in  search  of  suitable  timber  for  his 
violins.  One  boy,  by  name  Matthias  Klotz,  was 
so  greatly  interested  in  all  he  heard  of  the  art, 
that  he  persuaded  his  father — Urbino  Klotz — 
to  allow  him  to  learn.  Authorities  differ  as  to 
who  was  Matthias  Klotz's  master.  It  is  gener- 
ally accepted  that  he  studied  with  his  counliy- 
man  Jacobus  Stainer,  who  was  at  the  zenith  of 
his  career  when  Matthias  Klotz  was  a  boy.  He 
is  also  stated  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Nicolas 
Amati  in  Cremona,  but  his  relations  with  either 
of  these  masters  are  not  very  clearly  defined. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  received 
some  instruction  from  both  of  them  ;  more 
probably  from  Jacobus  Stainer.  In  1684,  the 
year  Nicolas  Amati  died  in  Cremona,  Matthias 
Klotz  commenced  work  in  his  native  town.  He 
energetically  taught  his  fellow-citizens,  who 
were  glad  of  work — now  that  the  annual  fair, 
which  in  1487  had  been  transferred  to  Mitten- 
wald, had  returned  to  Bozen — and  established 
an  educational  school  for  violin-making  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Italians.  His  three  sons,  George, 
Sebastian,  and  Joseph,  all  followed  their  father's 
footsteps,  as  did  also  fourteen  other  members  of 
the  Klotz  family,  extending  over  a  period  of 
more  than  200  years.  Sebastian — son  of  Mat- 
thias— was  the  best  maker  of  the  family.     The 
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industry  which  KatthUs  Klotz  initiated  has 
gradually  grown  from  centnry  to  century,  though 
its  characteristics  have  utterly  changed,  l^e 
old  days  of  individual  makers  who  sallied  forth 
with  their  packs  on  their  backs,  selling  their 
productions  at  the  nearest  markets,  have  passed 
away,  instead,  these  violin  makers  have  become 
merged  into  the  united  body  of  men  who  work 
for  the  large  wholesale  manufacturing  firms 
which  constitute  the  Mittenwald  industry  of 
the  present  day.  The  two  most  important 
existing  factories  are  those  of  J.  A.  Baader  &  Co., 
and  Nenner  k  Homsteiner,  which  has  recently 
become  Altenoder  k  Neuner. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  houses  of  Homsteiner 
k  Xeuner  was  most  happy,  for  both  families 
have  been  intimately  connected  with  the  violin- 
making  of  the  past.  The  Homsteiners — who 
outnumbered  the  Klotz  family — held  an  excellent 
position  as  individual  makers  for  over  a  century. 
The  best  maker  of  the  family  was  Matthias  II.,  who 
worked  between  1765  and  1793.  The  Neuners' 
connection  dates  as  far  back  as  the  1 8th  century. 
Johann  Neuner  (Jl.  1760-64)— the  first  fiddle 
maker  of  the  name — was  amongst  those  pioneers 
who  took  their  work  as  far  as  Russia  for  sale. 
After  him  came  Matthias  Neuner,  who  founded 
the  manufacturing  firm  of  Neuner  k  Co.  in 
1812.  His  son,  who  was  Burgmeister  of  Mitten- 
wald, became  partner  in  the  firm  when  it  joined 
hands  with  the  Homsteiners.  The  factory 
now  employs  over  200  workmen,  and  yearly 
sends  from  15,000  to  20,000  violins,  guitars,  and 
zithers  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  name  of 
Baadei'  has  been  not  less  intimately  associated 
with  violin-making  than  those  of  Homsteiner 
k  Neuner.  The  firm  was  founded  by  Johann 
Baader  in  1770,  he  was  himself  an  excellent 
maker,  and  gave  Johann  Baptiste  Reiter — one 
of  Mittenwald's  most  distinguished  makers — his 
first  instruction  in  violin-making.  Herr  Reiter 
afterwards  went  toWiirtemberg,  where  he  became 
one  of  Jean  Vauchel's  best  pupils.  On  his 
return  to  Mittenwald  he  was  made  director  of 
the  Mittenwald  school,  which  instmcts  young 
students  in  the  art  of  violin -making,  and  is 
under  Government  control.  Medals  and  diplomas 
were  awarded  for  the  violins  of  Johann  Reiter 
both  in  Paris  and  Vienna ;  he  died  January  22, 
1899.  His  son  is  at  present  almost  the  only 
successful  individual  maker  in  Mittenwald.  His 
work  is  of  the  most  finished  type,  and  he 
preserves  the  model  and  style  of  his  father's 
master,  Jean  Vauchel.  (A  complete  list  of 
Mittenwald  makers,  past  and  present,  is  to  be 
found  in  Die  Oeigen-  und  Lauteninacherj  by 
\V.  L.  von  Lutgendorfl*.  Frankfurt,  1904.) 
Out  of  eighteen  hundred  Mitten walders  quite 
five  hundred  are  violin  makers,  chiefly  work- 
ing for  the  factories.  Some  of  the  workers 
make  the  different  portions  of  the  violins, 
etc.,  at  their  homes,  and  take  them  to  the 
factories  to  be  put  together,  but  the  greater 


number  work  in  the  factories  entirely.  The 
manner  of  prooednre  is  to  allot  certain  sections 
of  the  instroment  to  each  workshop.  After 
the  wood  has  been  sawn  into  planks  and  stored 
for  drying  purposes  for  about  six  years  it  is 
taken  to  the  first  workshop,  where  the  outline 
of  some  famous  Italian  maker's  model  is  marked 
with  a  pencil,  and  cut  out  with  a  mechanical 
fret-saw.  From  here  it  passes  to  the  scooping 
room,  where  the  necessary  thicknesses  of  back 
and  belly  are  scooped  out ;  next  the/  holes  are 
pierced.  The  rilis  are  planed  to  the  exact 
thickness  by  one  set  of  men,  while  others  cut 
the  strips  into  the  proper  lengths^  Then  comes 
the  bending  of  the  ribs  by  means  of  heated 
irons  to  the  sha2)e  of  the  mould,  and  so  on  from 
one  workshop  to  another  until  the  completed 
instrument  is  sent  out,  ready  for  use,  at  the  price 
of  about  10s.  or  less.  There  has  recently  been 
introduced  a  new  system  for  quickly  drying  the 
wood  ;  this  is  done  by  means  of  dipping  it  in 
certain  acids,  but  it  is  hardly  a  successful 
practice,  as  the  violins  so  made  rarely  last  any 
length  of  time,  and  as  a  rule  acquire  a  most 
unpleasant  smell.  (  Voni  Pels  zum  Meer^  Mitten- 
ioald  und  seine  Geigenmacher  ;  Emma  Brewer's 
MiUenvxdd'uk  the  GirVs  Chen  Paper,  Nov.,  Dec. 
1888,  Feb.  and  Mareh  1889;  H.  R.  Haweis's 
Old  Violins;  Von  LutgendorflF's  Die  Oeigen-  und 
LatUenmaeher.)  £.  h-a. 

MIXED  BOWINGS.  An  amalgamation  of 
the  various  bow  strokes,  which  are  technically 
known  to  all  players  of  bow  instraments.  By 
a  judicious  mixing  of  the  different  bow  strokes 
an  artist  gives  individuality  to  his  manner  of 
phrasing  and  rendering  of  a  piece  of  music. 
The  sign  which  indicates  a  down  stroke  is  Fl, 
and  an  up  stroke,  Vi  ^^^  the  various  known 
bowings  which  form  part  of  the  technique  of 
violin- playing  are:  Tlie  long  stroke  executed 
with  the  whole  length.  The  half-stroke.  The 
rapid  detached  stroke  mth  the  whole  bow. 
The  Martel^,  or  hammered,  executed  at  the 
tip  of  the  bow.  The  Sautill^,  or  skipping 
stroke  executed  in  the  middle  of  the  bow.  The 
Ricochet,  a  bounding  stroke  of  a  staccato  nature 
executed  at  the  tip  of  the  bow.  The  Legato 
stroke,  two  or  more  notes  in  one  stroke  of  the 
bow.  The  Staccato  Stroke,  executed  at  the  tip 
of  the  bow  ; — this  is  really  a  series  of  martel^ 
notes  taken  in  one  stroke.  The  Tremolo,  a 
succession  of  very  quick  short  strokes  in  the 
middle  of  the  bow,  played  entirely  with  the 
wrist.  And  the  several  manners  of  playing 
arpeggios,  which  are  generally  executed  with 
varied  bowings  and  rhythms.  o.  it. 

MIXED  CADENCE.  See  Cadence,  IV. 
vol.  L  p.  441. 

MIXED  MODES.  Writers  on  Plain-song 
apply  this  term  to  tonalities  which  embrace 
the  entire  compass  of  an  Authentic  Mode  in 
combination  with  that  of  its  Plagal  derivative ; 
thus  the  Mixed  Dorian  Mode  extends  from  A 
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to  the  next  D  but  one  above  it ;  the  Mixed 
Phrygian  from  B  to  the  next  E  but  one ;  the 
Mixed  Lydian  from  G  to  the  next  F  but  one ; 
and  the  Mixed  Mixolydian  from  D  to  the 
next  G  but  one.     [See  Manebia.I 

A  very  fine  example  of  Mixed  Mixolydian 
(Modes  VII.  and  VIII.  combined)  is  to  be  found 
in  the  melody  of  *Lauda  Sion.'  [See  Lauda 
Sign,  vol.  ii.  p.  651  tf.] 

Polyphonic  music  for  unequal  voices  is  always 
of  necessity  written  in  Mixed  Modes ;  since  if 
the  treble  and  tenor  sing  in  the  Authentic  Mode 
the  alto  and  bass  will  naturally  fall  within  the 
compass  of  its  Plagal  congener  ;  and  vice  versa. 
The  composition  is,  however,  always  said  to  be 
in  the  Mode  indicated  by  its  tenor  part.    w.  s.  r. 

MIXED  VOICES.  The  English  term  for  a 
combination  of  female  and  male  voices,  as  opposed 
to  '  Equal  voices,'  which  denotes  male  or  female 
voices  alone.  Thus  Mendelssohn's  part-songs 
for  S.A.T.6.  are  for  mixed  voices,  and  those 
for  A.T.T.B.  for  equal  voices.  [See  Equal 
Voices,  vol.  L  p.  ^^7.1  o. 

MIXOLYDIAN  MODE  (Lat.  Modus  Mixo- 
lydius ;  Modus  Angelicus),  The  Seventh  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Modes.  [See  Modes,  the 
Ecclesiastical.  ] 

The  Final  of  the  Mixolydian  Mode  is  G. 
Its  compass,  in  the  Authentic  form,  extends 
upwards  from  that  note  to  its  octave  ;  and  its 
semitones  occur  between  the  third  and  fourth 
and  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees.  Its  Domi- 
nant is  D,  its  Mediant  C  (B  being  rejected  on 
account  of  its  forbidden  relations  with  F),  and 
its  Participant  A.  Its  Conceded  Modulations 
are  B  and  E,  and  its  Absolute  Initials  G,B,C,D, 
and  sometimes,  though  not  very  frequently,  A. 
The  subjoined  example  will  give  a  clear  idea  of 
its  most  prominent  characteristics : — 


In  its  Plagal  or  Hypomixolydian  form 
(Mode  VIII.,  Modxis  Hypomixolydius ;  Modus 
per/ectus)  its  compass  lies  a  Fourth  lower — 
from  D  to  D  ;  and  the  semitones  fall  between 
the  second  and  third  and  the  sixth  and  seventh 
degrees.  The  Dominant  of  this  Mode  is  C, 
B  being  inadmissible  by  reason  of  its  Quinta 
falsa  with  F.  Its  Mediant  is  F — for  which 
note  A  is  sometimes,  though  not  very  frequently, 
substituted  in  oi-der  to  avoid  the  false  relation 
of  Mi  contra  Fa  with  B.  [See  Mi  contra  Fa.1 
Its  Participant  is  the  lower  D.  Its  Conceded 
Modulations  are  the  upper  D  and  B,  and  its 
Absolute  Initials  the  lower  C  (below  the  normal 
compass  of  the  mode),  D,  F,  G,  A,  and  C. 


$ 


Put. 


Modi  VIII. 
Med.  Fin. 


Dom. 


=;^::^za= 


In  performance  Mode  VII.  is  almost  always 
transposed,  in  order  to  escape  the  high  range  of 
its  upper  notes.  Mode  VIII.,  on  the  contrary, 
lies  well  within  the  compass  of  ordinary  voices. 

The  Antiphon  ^Asperges  me,'  as  given  in 
the  Roman  Gradual  and  the  Sarum  Melody  of 
'Sanctorum  meritis,'  printed  in  the  1904  edition 
of  Hymiis  Aiident  and  Modern^  may  be  cited 
as  highly  characteristic  examples  of  the  use  of 
Mode  VII.  ;  and  an  equally  perfect  illustration 
of  that  of  Mode  VIII.  will  be  found  in  the 
melody  of  *Iste  confessor,'  as  given  in  the 
Roman  Vesperal.* 

In  Polyphonic  music  the  Mixolydian  Mode 
is  used  with  great  effect  both  in  its  Authentic 
and  Plagal  form.  We  can  scarcely  call  attention 
to  a  finer  instance  of  the  use  of  the  Vllth 
mode  than  Palestrina's  Missa  'Dies  sanctifi- 
catus ' ;  or  of  that  of  the  Vlllth,  than  his 
Missa  'Iste  confessor.'  iv.  s.  u. 

MIXTURE.  An  organ  stop  ordinarily 
furnished  with  from  two  to  five  comi^aiatively 
small  pipes  to  each  key.  It  is  compounded 
of  the  higher -sounding  and  therefore  shorter 
members  of  the  '  foundation '  and  '  mutation ' 
classes  of  stops,  combined  or  'mixed,'  and 
arranged  to  draw  together,  as  in  practice  they 
are  seldom  required  to  be  used  separately.  The 
Mixture  represents  or  corroborates  the  higher 
consonant  harmonic  sounds  suggested  by  nature, 
and  in  the  bass  produces  tones  to  the  third  or 
fourth  octave  above  the  unison  or  chief  founda- 
tion tone.  As  the  musical  scale  ascends  the 
higher  harmonics  become  weak  and  inaudible 
to  the  ear ;  hence  in  a  Mixture  stop  it  is 
customary  to  discontinue  the  higher  ranks  as 
they  ascend,  one  or  more  at  a  time,  and  insert 
in  lieu  a  rank  of  lower  tone  than  was  previously 
in  the  stop,  but  appearing  as  a  separate  stop. 
This  alteration  is  called  a  'break.'  These 
return-ranks  serve  the  best  of  purposes.  In  a 
pianoforte  it  is  well  known  that  the  strings 
increase  in  number  from  one  in  the  bass  ta 
two  higher  up,  and  aftemards  to  three,  to 
preserve  an  evenness  in  the  tone.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  return-ranks,  when  well  managed, 
considerably  reinforce  the  strength  of  the  treble 
part  of  the  organ.  [A  Full  Mixture  is  generally 
of  three  ranks,  consisting  of  the  following  inter- 
vals in  relation  to  the  unison : — 16,  19,  22,  or 
<^'>  ^'  I  <^"i  when  c  is  struck,  t.  e.]  [See 
Mutation  and  J.  J.  Wedg^vood's  LHctionary 
of  Organ  Stops,']  E.  J.  H. 

MIZLER  (Mitsler),  von  Kolof,  Lorenz 
Christoph,  bom  at  Heidenheim,  "Wiirtemberg, 
July  25,  1711,  died  at  Warsaw,  March  1778  ; 
was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Anspach 
and  the  University  of  Leipzig.  He  was  one  of 
Bach's  scholars.  In  1 7  34  he  became  a  magistrate, 
and  was  generally  a  cultivated  and  prominent 
person.  His  claim  to  perpetuity  is  his  connection 

>  Cu-e  must  be  taken  to  dtatiiigulah  thene  melodies  from  the 
Rouuin  '  Sanctonim  meritis,'  and  the  Snnun  '  late  ooufeasor.'  which 
are  not  In  the  Hodee  here  indicated. 
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with  the  '  Association  for  Musical  Science,'  which 
he  founded  at  Leipzig  in  1 738  and  kept  together. 
Amongst  its  members  were  Handel,  Bach,  and 
Graun.  Bach  composed  a  6*part  Canon  and 
the  Canonical  Variations  on  '  Vom  Himmel 
hoch,'  as  his  diploma  pieces.  Mizler  edited  a 
periodical,  the  Xeu-eroffnelt  Musik-Bibliothck 
(1739-54),  wrote  a  treatise  on  Thorough  Bass 
(Generalbasslehre),  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
pushed  the  connection  of  music  and  mathematics 
to  absurdity.  (See  Spitta,  Baehy  EngL  transl. 
iii.  22-25.)  He  translated  Fux's  Oradtis  into 
German  (1742).  [See  the  QueUen-Lexikon  for 
other  works.]  g. 

MOCK  DOCTOR,  THE.  See  MAdecix 
Malgr]£  Lui. 

MODERATO.  *  In  moderate  time, '  or  *  mod- 
erately.' This  direction  is  used  either  singly 
as  a  mark  of  time,  or  as  qualifying  some  other 
mark  of  time,  as  Allegro  moderate,  or  Andante 
moderato,  when  it  has  the  result  of  lessening  the 
force  of  the  simple  direction.  Thus  Allegro 
moderato  will  be  slightly  slower  than  Allegro 
alone,  and  Andante  moderato  slightly  faster  than 
Andante.  Moderato  alone  is  never  used  by 
Beethoven,  except  in  the  doubtfid  Pianoforte 
Sonata  in  G  called  No.  37.  He  uses  Molto 
moderato,  however,  in  the  Sonata  for  Pianoforte 
and  Violin,  op.  30,  No.  3,  and  Moderato  e 
grazioso  in  theMenuettoof  the  Pianoforte  Sonata 
in  £):>,  op.  31,  No.  3.  Assai  moderato  is  used 
in  the  march  from  the  'Ruins  of  Athens,'  and 
Moderato  cantabile  molto  espressivo  in  the  be- 
ginning of  op.  110.  Molto  moderato  is  used  by 
Schubert  in  the  Pianoforte  Sonata  in  Bb,  No.  10. 
Instances  of  Allegro  moderato  in  Beethoven's 
works  will  occur  to  every  one.  Allegretto  mod- 
erato is  also  very  common.  Vivace  moderato 
occure  in  Bagatelle  No.  9  (op.  119).  Mendels- 
sohn is  very  fond  of  the  direction  Allegro  mod- 
erato, using  it  no  less  than  eight  times  in  the 
'  Elijah '  alone.  Schumann  very  constantly  used 
Moderato  alone,  translating  it  into  German  some- 
times by  Miissig,  and  sometimes  by  Nicht 
schnell.  See  the  Album,  Nos.  3,  5,  13,  16, 
19,  etc.  M. 

MODES,  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL.  All 
mediffival  art-music  is  based  upon  a  system  of 
Eight  Modes.  This  system  is  the  result  of 
a  long,  intricate  and  controverted  history ;  and 
it  will  be  best  explained  by  an  historical  method 
of  treatment. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is  with  regard 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  Modes.  It  has  been 
taken  for  granted  that  when  ancient  Greek 
writers  such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  speak  of 
eertain  Harnumiai  (ap^vlai)  distinguished  by 
Greek  tribal  names  as  Dorian,  Lydian,  Phrygian, 
etc. ,  they  are  referring  to  modes  such  as  were  in 
use  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  under  those  names. 
In  the  article  Greek  Music  reasons  have  been 
given  to  prove  that  this  is  a  false  assumption, 
and  to  show  that  the  groups  of  notes  described 


as  Dorian,  Phrygian,  etc.,  by  the  Greek  writers 
of  classical  times  were  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  pitch  and  grouping,  and  not, 
properly  speaking,  by  tonality. 

Now  the  medieval  modal  system  is  one  which 
depends  on  differences  of  tonality,  and  is  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  pitch.  The  history  of 
the  mediaeval  modes  is  therefore,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  tonality. 
Tonality  may  be  defined  as  the  musical  character 
belonging  to  a  mode  or  a  melody  by  reason  of 
the  mutual  relation  of  the  notes  employed.  It 
is  determined  chiefly  by  three  things,  (1)  the 
range  and  sequence  of  the  notes,  and  their 
relation  to  the  two  fixed  points  of  (2)  the 
Dominant,  and  (3)  the  Final. 

The  early  Greek  Harmoniai  or  groupings  of 
notes  and  tetrachords  were  experimental  in 
character  ;  one  of  them  proved  to  be  more  valu- 
able than  all  the  rest,  viz.  the  Octave-system 
(see  Monochord),  and  it  came,  in  theory  at  any 
rate,  to  supersede  all  the  others,  though,  they 
being  no  doubt  associated  with  particuls^  instru- 
ments, continued  to  be  in  practical  use  long  after 
theory  had  advanced  beyond  them.  This  Octave- 
system  represented  only  one  form  of  tonality. 
Variety  was  provided  not  by  differences  of 
tonality  but  by  differences  of  gemis  (y^rot),  the 
enharmonic,  the  chromatic  and  the  diatonic 
genera,  [See  Greek  Music]  In  the  diatonic 
genus  (which  alone  need  be  taken  into  account 
for  the  present  purpose)  the  tonality  may  be 
roughly  described  as  that  of  the  modern  minor 
scale  or  mode,  for  the  series  of  notes  presented 
tones  and  semitones  in  the  following  order 
ascending 

TSTTSTT  !  TSTT,  etc. 
equivalent  to  the  white  notes  of  the  j^ianoforte 
from  A  upwards. 

A  reader  unaccustomed  to  the  modes  and 
the  idea  of  tonality  will  realise  what  this  implies 
by  contrasting  the  TSTTSTT  series  of  inter- 
vals of  the  modern  minor  scale  or  mode,  with 
the  familiar  T  T  S  T  T  T  S  series  of  the  modem 
major  scale  or  mode.  This  Greek  diatonic 
system,  standing,  as  it  did,  alone,  afforded  no 
sufficient  opportunity  for  any  idea  of  differences 
in  tonality.  Yet  even  so  the  Greeks  began  to 
see  that  the  character  of  a  melody  depended 
upon  its  reference  to  a  given  note  of  the  series. 
The  fixed  note  in  their  series  of  notes  was  the 
Mese  {fU<nj),  the  central  note,  which  served  as 
the  hinge  or  meeting- point  for  the  two  cozgunct 
tetrachords  of  the  Octave-system  (E-e),  or  in 
later  days  for  the  two  octaves  of  the  Perfect 
System  (A -a).  (See  Monochord.)  Thus 
Aristotle  called  attention  (Probl.  xix.  20)  to 
the  way  in  which  the  character  of  a  melody 
depended  upon  the  relation  of  its  notes  to  the 
constantly  recurring  Mese.  Here  are  the  first 
signs  of  the  sense  of  Tonality,  and  of  a  Mese  or 
Dominant ;  but  they  are  only  rudimentary  as 
yet. 
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The  ffamumiai  and  their  designations  fell 
into  the  background  as  the  advance  was  made 
first  towards  the  Octave -system  and  then  the 
Perfect  System  ;  thereupon  that  sense  of  pitch, 
to  which  the  early  Greeks  attached  so  much 
significance,  was  satisfied  in  a  new  way,  viz., 
by  transposing  the  Octave-system  to  difierent 
pitches.  When  thus  set  at  a  special  pitch  it 
was  called  t6vos  ;  and  it  was  natural  to  give  to 
these  various  rdvoi  the  same  designations  which 
had  previously  been  employed  to  denote  pitch, 
viz.,  Dorian,  Lydian,  etc. 

Thus  when  the  old  (Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian, 
etc.)  ffamwniai  or  groups  went  out  of  vogue, 
there  came  up  in  their  place  the  (Dorian,  Phry- 
gian, Lydian,  etc.)  Tonoif  each  formed  by  trans- 
posing the  Octave -system  to  the  Dorian,  the 
Phrygian,  the  Lydian,  etc.  pitch.  At  this  point 
there  appeai-ed  upon  the  scene  Aristoxenus  of 
Tarentum,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle  (Jl.  c,  810),  the 
author  of  many  developments  in  musical  theory. 
He  noted  the  indefiniteness  of  the  old  use  of  the 
designations  Dorian,  Phrygian,  etc.,  and  gave 
them  a  definite  pitch.  He  made  out  a  scheme 
of  thirteen  Tojioij  placing  one  on  each  semitone 
of  the  octave,  and  he  attached  to  each  some  one 
of  the  old  designations.  The  enumeration  is 
found  in  two  forms  in  the  writings  of  Cleoneides, 
a  disciple  of  Aristoxenus ;  his  own  account  is 
not  extant.  In  the  one  form  thirteen  designa- 
tions are  used,  in  the  other  only  eight,  five  of 
them  being  utilised  for  a  pair  of  To7wi, 

Mew. 

1  (highest)     HjpermixolTdUn      e    HypermlzolydUn  or  Hyper- 

phrygian. 

2  ^  dt    HlzoIydUn  or  Hyperlonian. 
J-     .        .    MlxolydlM  * 

3  -^  d    Hyperdorian. 

c^    LydUn. 

e    .£oIian. 

b    FhryglAa. 
a^    Ionian. 

a    Dorian. 
Gjt    Hypolydlan. 

O    HypoBolUn. 
U  \  T^    Hypophrygian. 

>■     .        .    Hypophrygiui 
IS  /  F    Hypolonian. 

13  (lowttt)  .    Hypotlorlnu  B    Hypodorlan. 

At  a  later  date  the  Aristoxeneans  raised  the 
number  to  fifteen  by  adding  a  Hyperlydian  and 
a  Hyperseolian  :  the  Torwi  thus  fell  into  three 
groups  of  five  each,  the  upper  group  distinguished 
by  the  prefix  Hyper  and  the  lower  by  the  prefix 
Hypo. 

This  system  of  Tonoi  or  Keys  remained  the 
chief  feature  of  Greek  musical  theory  for  the 
next  500  years.  It  provided  only  for  one 
tonality  or  mode,  viz.  that  represented  by  the 
Octave-system,  or  later  by  the  Perfect  System 
of  two  octaves  ;  but  it  provided  for  it  at  eveiy 
possible  pitch.  (See  vol.  ii.  pp.  226-229.) 
Meanwhile  advances  were  being  made  towards 
a  fuller  sense  of  tonality  and  towards  the  modal 
system. 


Lydian 


Phrygian 
Dorian 


>    .       .    Hypolydian 
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Aristoxenus  himself  was  active  in  this  direc- 
tion. He  showed  that  as  there  are  in  the  dia- 
tonic genus  three  dilferent  species  of  teti-achord 
possible,  viz.,  those  represented  by  the  formulas 
TTS,  TST,  and  STT,  so  there  are  seven 
possible  species  of  octave.  In  the  writings  of 
his  followers  (his  own  treatise  unfortunately 
breaks  oif  at  this  point)  these  are  thus  described — 


1.  STTSTT^T 

2.  TTSTT"T8. 
8.  TSTT™TST 
4.  STT"'TSTT 

6.  TT"T8TTS 
«.  T™T8TTST 

7.  ™TSTTSTT 


Hypato  Hypaton  to 

Paramaw 
'  Fkrhypato  Hypaton  to 

Trite  Dlezeogmenon 
Llchanoa  Hypaton  to 
PannoteDisBcngmenon  . 
Hypate  M«Mn  to  Nete' 

Dientngmenon 
Farhypate  HeM>n  to 

Trite  HTperbolmm 
Liohanoe  Meeon  to  Fkra- 
.     uete  HyperboloDon 
MeM  to  Kete  Hyper- 

bolieon 


(B-«)  Mlxolydiau. 
(C— c)  Lydian. 
(D— <l)  Phxygian. 
(£-«)  Dorian. 
(F-/)  Hypolydian. 
(O—g)  Hypophryglan. 
(a^-a')  Hypodorlan. 


These  seven  octaves  were  distinguished  from 
one  another  in  range  and  sequence  of  intervals  ; 
so  i'ar  they  exhibited  the  first  element  of  tonality. 
But  they  were  n<5t  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  difference  of  Mese  or  Dominant,  and 
there  is  as  yet  no  idea  of  a  Final.  The  note 
Mese  (=a)  acted  as  Dominant  throughout,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  designations.  Mixolydian, 
signifying  high  pitch,  is  given  to  No.  1 
because  it  has  its  Mese  at  the  highest  point, 
Lydian  at  the  next  highest,  and  so  on.  The 
position  is  marked  above  by  "».  Thus  the 
designations  Mixolydian,  Lydian,  etc.,  here 
appear  in  invei^se  order  as  compared  with  their 
use  for  the  ToTwi  or  Keys.  The  contradiction 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  In  each  case  it  is 
the  Mese  that  determines  the  sense  of  pitch.  In 
the  Tonoi,  being  transpositions  of  the  scale,  the 
Mese  varies  actually  in  pitch  just  as  all  the 
other  notes  of  the  Tonos  vary  in  pitch  ;  and 
the  highest  Tonos  in  range  is  the  highest  also 
in  pitch.  In  the  Seven  Species  of  Octave, 
however,  being  mere  sections  of  a  fixed  scale, 
the  Mese  is  at  a  fixed  pitch,  and  only  varies 
relatively  to  the  other  notes  of  the  octave. 
Consequently  the  octave  which  is  the  lowest 
in  range  gives  the  effect  of  the  highest  pitch, 
since  its  melodies  group  round  the  Mese, 
which  is  at  the  top  of  the  Octave  ;  conversely, 
the  octave  which  has  the  highest  range,  gives 
the  effect  of  low  pitch  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  its  lowest  note.  In  other  words,  the  designa- 
tions are  given  to  the  Tonoi  in  regard  to  the 
actual  pitch  of  the  Mese,  but  to  the  Seven 
Species  of  Octave  in  regard  to  the  relative  pitch 
of  the  Mese  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  226). 

This  doctrine  of  the  Seven  Species  of  Octave 
remained  without  further  development  among 
the  disciples  of  Aristoxenus,  until  the  advent 
of  Ptolemy  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century 
A.D.  Differences  of  pitch  were  now  felt  to  be 
of  less  importance,  and  distinctions  of  species 
were  more  highly  appreciated  ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  interest  was  transferred  from  the  To7wi 
or  Keys,  which  merely  gave  the  same  scale  at 
different  pitches,  to  the  Seven  Octaves  which 
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represented  different  species.  Ptolemy  reduced 
the  Tonoi  to  seven  in  number,  equating  them 
to  the  Seven  Species  of  Octave,  and  using  trans- 
position as  a  way  of  setting  all  the  species  at 
a  uniform  pitch,  but  with  varying  signatures. 
When  this  was  done  it  was  natural  to  ascribe  to 
each  species  a'Mese  of  its  own,  which  should 
be  a  real  Mese  or  middle  note  of  the  Octave, 
exercising  the  same  function  with  regard  to  it, 
that  the  original  Mese  exercised  with  regard  to 
the  original  (Dorian)  Octave  of  the  Perfect 
System.  This  necessitated  the  double  nomen- 
clature described  in  vol.  ii.  p.  229  E.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  method  (xard  d4<ny)  each  species 
of  Octave  could  have  a  Mese  as  its  central  note, 
a  Nete  as  its  highest  note,  and  so  on.  As  each 
octave  thus  acquired  its  own  Mese,  which  was 
not  as  formerly  in  a  varying  position  but  always 
the  central  note,  the  inverted  series  of  denomina- 
tions formerly  given  to  the  Octaves  became 
inappropriate,  and  the  series  of  names  was  at- 
tached to  the  Seven  Species  of  Octave  in  the 
same  order  in  which  it  was  attached  to  the 
Tonoi  and  not  in  the  inverse  order. 

Thus  Ptolemy's  Seven  Octaves,  which  we  may 
now  begin  to  call  Modes  because  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  Tonality  and  valued  accord- 
ingly, may  be  set  down  in  tabular  form  thus : 
First  as  seven  Modes  varying  in  pitch,  but  each 
formed  of  a  section  of  the  Perfect  System  or 
white  notes  of  the  pianoforte. 


MeM. 

1  (highest).  MixoIydlaD     (a— a'} 

d\ 

°Panuieta  Dleseog-v 

:i 

a. 

.       .    Lydian             (O-g) 

e 

g»Trit«    Dlesrag- 
>w         zucDon 

1 

8. 

.    VhrjglAn          (F— /) 

b 

r*^  'ParuuMe 

■:^ 

4. 

.    DorUn               (E-«) 

a 

'g  -MCM 

ft. 

.    HypolydUn      ID-di 

o 

d  »Lichun(M  Mmod. 

& 

.    HypophrygUui  {0-c} 

F 

Ui  «Parhypate  Mewii 

jS 

7. 

.     Hypodorlm      (B— 6) 

eJ 

-HypaU  Mmou       ^ 

Secondly,  reduced  by  the  system  of  Tonoi  to 
uniform  pitch  but  varying  in  signature. 


distinguished  from  one  another  essentially  by 
their  different  sequence  of  intervals,  and  only 
incidentally  by  difference  of  pitch.  (2)  The 
Mese  became  the  regular  Dominant  of  the  mode : 
and  (3)  tlie  modes  ranged  a  note  lower  than  they 
had  previously  done  owing  to  the  addition  of  the 
Pi'oslambanomenos.  Thus  the  Dorian  mode  is 
found  to  have  its  seat  as  ever  in  the  octave  from 
£  upwards,  with  a  as  its  Mese  or  Dominant :  but 
it  now  descends  to  D.  Similarly  the  Phrygian 
has  b  for  its  dominant  and  E  for  its  lowest  note : 
while  the  Lydian  has  c  and  F,  the  Mixolydian 
d  and  6. 

So  far  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  modal  system  in  the  ^vritings  of  the 
theorists.  Two  out  of  three  chief  features  of 
tonality  have  emerged,  viz.  (1)  the  range  and 
succession  of  the  intervals  in  each  mode,  and  {'2) 
the  idea  of  the  Dominant  Hitherto,  however, 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  Final,  which  is  the  third  chief  ingredient  of 
Tonality.  The  conception  of  the  Dominant  is 
traceable  back  as  far  as  Aristotle,  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  closing  note  of  a  melody  liad  not  as 
yet  been  scientifically  recognised,  at  any  rate  by 
the  theorists.  At  this  point  in  the  evolution 
the  series  of  writers  on  the  theory  of  music, 
who  have  hitherto  been  our  guides,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  comes  to  an  end.  No  Greek 
writers  are  forthcoming  after  the  4th  century 
A.D.  until  Bryennius  in  the  14th  ;  the  Latin 
writers  do  little  to  fill  the  gap,  at  any  rate  untU 
the  9th.  Boethius,  Cassiodorus,  and  Martianus 
Capella  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  are  of 
little  value,  as  they  merely  repeat,  after  the 
manner  of  an  encycloi^edist,  such  informa- 
tion as  they  derived  from  the  Greek  writers. 
Happily  at  this  date  when  the  theorists  fail, 
there  becomes  available  for  the  western  history' 
a  large  collection  of  actual  musical  compositions. 


The  successors  of  Ptolemy,  as  it  appears  from 
the  late  Byzantine  writer  Bryennius,  came  to 
regard  each  of  these  modes  as  a  pair  of  conjunct 
tetrachords  meeting  in  Mese  ;  they  then  added 
below  a  Proslambanomenos  or  disjunct  note  to 
make  up  the  octave,  thus  repeating  again  the 
process  which  had  taken  place  years  before  in 
the  extension  downwai-ds  of  the  two  lower  con- 
junct tetrachords  of  the  Perfect  System  (see 
Monochord)  ;  and  the  old  names  of  the  notes 
in  the  Octave  were  reapplied  to  each  mode  in 
slightly  altered  form,  thus: — Proslambano- 
menos, Hypate,  Parhypate,  Lichanos,  Mese, 
Parhypate,  Lichanos,  Nete. 

The  main  results  of  these  changes  were  as 
follows  :  (1)  The  Seven  Species  of  Octave  of  the 
theorists  became  seven  practical  working  Modes,  ^ 

1  Lfttar  follower!  of  PtoUmy  added  a  Hypcrmlxolydlaa  Mode, 
thui  mAklng  eight. 


in  which  the  further  evolution  of  the  modal 
system  may  be  traced. 

The  developments  in  the  West  between  the 
6th  and  the  9th  centuries  are  bound  up  with 
the  great  music  school  {Schola  Caniorum)  of 
Rome.  They  go  forward  in  silence ;  for  it  is 
only  when  the  Roman  chant  reaches  the  Prankish 
Empire  that  the  silence  is  broken  by  fresh 
writings  of  tlieorists,  called  forth  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Liturgy,  by  the  new  ways  recentlj' 
imported  from  Rome.  The  early  Roman  church 
was  pre-eminently  Greek  in  character  and  i>er- 
sonnel,  therefore  its  church  music  was  not 
different  in  this  respect  from  the  Roman  secular 
music  which  clung  closely  to  the  Greek  tradi 
tions.  From  the  5th  or  6  th  century  onward 
the  music  school  of  the  Roman  Church  grew 
in  importance  and  organisation ;  and,  even 
when  Greek  ceased  to  be  the  liturgical  language 
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of  the  Roman  Churoh,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  any  break  oame  in  the  continuity  of  the 
Greek  tradition  so  far  as  the  music  was  concerned. 
The  bulk  of  the  so-called  Gregorian  music  (see 
that  heading)  was  composed  in  these  surround- 
ings, and  whatever  importations  there  were  at 
this  period  from  outside,  were  from  Greek  sources. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  theory 
that  lies  behind  the  Gregorian  music  should 
prove  to  be  in  line  with  the  Greek  tiiulitions. 
For  a  full  discussion  of  the  character  of  this 
music  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Plajn-song  ;  but  one  or  two  points  must  be 
taken  into  account  here. 

The  bulk  of  the  musio  falls  into  two  classes, 
and  is  either  responsorlal  or  antiphonal  in  its 
style.  Now  the  responsorial  music,  which  is 
the  older  class  of  the  two,  is  characterised  by  a 
Dominant  note,  which  serves  as  the  note  on 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  text  is  recited ;  but 
it  sets  no  great  store  on  the  Final.  It  therefore 
corresponds  with  the  stateof  developmentalready 
reached  and  expounded.  The  antiphonal  style 
was  of  later  introduction,  coming  from  the  East 
in  the  4th  century.  Here  the  Final  is  of  greater 
moment,  for  the  antiphon  consists  of  a  melody, 
which  has  no  reciting  note,  and  in  which,  theie- 
fore,  tonality  is  largely  determined  by  the  close. 
It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  with  the 
progress  of  the  antiphonal  style,  there  went 
along  a  growth  in  the  conception  and  import- 
ance of  the  Final.  Meanwhile  a  transformation 
from  simple  to  elaborate  music  was  taking 
place,  as  musical  proficiency  grew  within  the 
Koman  School.  The  responsorial  class  of  music 
was  more  affected  by  it  than  the  antiphonaL 
The  elaborate  embroideries  which  decorated  the 
chant  of  the  Graduals  and  other  Responds 
tended  to  obscure  the  primitive  reciting  note ; 
the  Final,  however,  was  only  brought  into  greater 
prominence  by  the  process  of  elaboration.  Con- 
sequently, as  the  music  grew  more  ornate, 
tonality  came  to  depend  more  upon  the  newly 
conceived  Final  and  less  upon  the  older  con- 
ception of  the  Dominant.  This  change  is  one 
which  may  safely  be  said  to  have  come  about 
during  this  intervening  period  from  the  5  th  to  the 
8th  centuries  in  which  the  theorists  are  silent. 

A  more  difficult  change  to  account  for  is 
that  by  which  the  so-called  *  plagal '  modes  came 
into  existence  in  their  mediaeval  form.  The  germ 
of  them  is  clearly  discernible  in  the  prefix  *  Hypo, ' 
which  characterised  the  lowest  three  of  the  Seven 
Modes.  But  in  Ptolemy's  time  these  were  not 
accounted  of  a  difierent  class  from  the  rest ; 
they  had  the  same  general  character  (mtUcUis 
mtUandis)  ;  and  the  prefix  merely  denoted  that 
they  were  each  in  pitch  a  fourth  below  the  mode 
with  the  corresponding  designation.  The  medi- 
aeval plagal  moides  took  from  these  their  names 
and  ranges,  but  they  had  not  their  independent 
position  and  other  characteristics.  Each  plagal 
mode  depended  upon  the  corresponding  authentic 
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mode  ;  it  had  the  same  Final,  and  was  so  closely 
related  to  it,  that,  when  the  modes  came  to  be 
denoted  by  numbers,  it  was  at  first  thought  more 
natural  to  put  the  two  under  one  number,  only 
distinguishing  them  from  one  another  by  the 
term  *  Authentic'  and  'Plagal.*  Thus  the 
Greeks  reckoned  them  as  four  pairs ;  but  the 
Latins,  as  they  emancipated  themselves  from 
Greek  influence,  came  to  denote  them  by  the 
numbers  from  one  to  eight. 


Doml-| 


1st.   FIxrtMode 

and. 

8rd.  SfloondMode 

4tli. 

0th.  Third  Mode 

eth. 

7th.  Fourth  Hode 

6th. 


'  Attth«ntle  (Dorian) 
'  Plapd        (Hrpodorian) 
I J  AnthenUe  (FhiTgUa) 
PUaI        (HypophxyglAn) 
Authentio  (LydiaA) 

PUeal        (HTpoIydlaa)  C— « 

.WthoitieJMlxolydlAn}  O— ^ 

.Plagal      (HTpomizoIydlan)  D— 4 


F-/ 


This  arrangement  of  eight  modes  in  four  pairs 
must  be  subsequent  to  the  evolution  of  the  idea 
of  the  Final ;  for  it  is  the  Final  that  is  made 
the  main  link  between  each  pair  of  modes.  It 
also  seems  to  be  subsequent  to  the  decay  of  the 
Dominant  in  importance  ;  for  while  the  Domi- 
nants of  the  authentic  modes  keep  to  the  old 
line  as  being  the  Mese  of  the  mode,  those  of 
the  plagal  modes  are  determined  only  with 
reference  to  the  corresponding  authentic  Domi- 
nant, being  normally  a  third  lower. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  a  new  mode 
has  been  added  to  the  seven,  viz.  the  Hypomixo- 
lydian  (quite  unlike  the  previous  one  of  that 
name),  which  occupies  the  same  octave  as  the 
Dorian,  but  in  the  new  condition  of  things  is 
entirely  unlike  it  in  any  other  respect 

There  is  also  conceived  to  be  a  structural 
difference  between  authentic  and  plagal.  The 
extra  note  that  was  added  to  the  two  conjunct 
tetrachords  in  the  form  of  a  Proslambanomenos 
(see  above)  came  to  be  regarded,  when  the  old 
Greek  tetrachordal  system  faded,  as  forming 
with  the  lower  tetrachord  of  the  two  a  penta- 
chord or  fifth ;  consequently,  each  authentic 
mode  was  looked  upon  as  a  pentachord  with  a 
tetrachord  above  it.  This  pentachord  it  shared 
with  its  plagal  brother  ;  and  thus  a  plagal  mode 
was  conversely  viewed  as  a  tetrachord  with  a 
pentachord  above  it.  In  the  former  case  the 
Dominant  (or  '  Media '  as  the  Latins  called  it, 
=  fiiirri)  was  the  hinge  or  meeting- point  of  the 
two,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  Final.  [See  also 
Maneria,  cmte,  p.  41.] 

Table  of  Eight  Modes. 
1st  Mode.    Primus  or  Authentus  Protus, 


DEFQabed 

■                              ■  ■ 

-  ■   ■ 

■  ■ 

2nd  Mode.    Secwidva  or  Ploffiut  Protw. 

abcd'epgo 

c                 ■  ■  * 

p               ■   ■ 

'        .  ■ 

■  ■ 
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3rd  Modo.    Tertius  or  AuthetUus  DetUerus. 


E    F    Q     a     h     c     d     e 

k                                    .  ■  -         II 

i 

-     ■     -                           II 

"                              .    ■    ■ 

4tb  Mode.    QuartuB  or  Plagius  Dwterus. 


BCDEPOab 

m                               -     ■    -                                    II 

c 

_     ■     -                                                  II 

"         .    ■    ■ 

5th  Mode.    Quintui  or  AuthnUua  Tritus. 


FGahcde^ 

m                                                         -     ■    -               II 

t 

«     ■     -                           II 

.     ■     ■ 

6th  Mode.    Sextus  or  Plagius  Tritu$. 
CDBFGabe 


7th  Mode.    Septimus  or  Authtntus  Tetrardua. 


G 

a 

b     e     d     e    f   g 

.    ■    " 

e                              ■  ■ 

6                          .  ■  ■ 

8  th  Mode.    Octavus  or  Plagiua  Tetrardua. 
DEFG     abed 


I — 

.   *   ■   ' n 

.  •  "                       II 

«  •  '  . .           _         il 

This  brief  analysifl  tends  to  show  that,  though 
the  exact  genesis  of  the  dual  system  of  Authentic 
and  Phigal  Modes  cannot  be  traced,  it  proceeded 
along  very  natural  lines,  and  arrived  at  a  very 
convenient  and  symmetrical  result  Thedevelop- 
ment  still  went  on  under  the  Greek  aegis,  as  the 
terminology  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove. 
Its  date  is  a  matter  of  more  difficulty.  The 
earliest  literary  mention  of  the  system  of  Eight 
Modes,  or  Octoechus  as  the  latest  Greeks  called 
it,  is  found  in  a  table  given  in  some  editions  of 
Boethius ;  but  as  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in 
the  text  it  must  be  taken  to  be  a  later  addition. 
The  next  mention  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage 
of  Alcuin  of  the  end  of  the  8th  century,  where 
the  system  is  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  Among  Greek  writers  (so  far  as 
they  have  been  explored)  an  even  greater  con- 
spiracy of  silence  prevails.  So  literary  evidence 
is  entirely  wanting.  The  history  of  the  Schola 
Cantorum  suggests  the  5th  or  4th  century  as  a 
suitable  date  for  such  a  settlement ;  and  this 
view  of  the  case  is  amply  borne  out  by  an 
examination  of  the  Gregorian  Music  itself. 

The  older  class,  the  responsorial  music,  de- 
mands in  its  highly  elaborated  form  an  eight- 
mode  system,  e.g.  the  Res{)onds  of  the  Hours 
employ  normally  for  the  *  Verse '  one  of  eight 


set  formulas  corresponding  to  the  mode& 
Similarly  in  the  antiphonal  music  there  are 
the  eight  Gregorian  Tones  corresponding  also  to 
the  modes.  (See  Psalmody.)  These  two  facts 
alone  are  enough  to  prove  that  the  music,  as 
we  now  have  it,  presupposes  the  eight- mode 
system.  Now  there  are  many  lines  of  evidence 
that  converge  to  show  that  the  main  bulk  and 
nucleus  of  this  music  is  to  be  dated  as  belong- 
ing to  the  5th  and  6th  centuries.  A  persistent 
tradition  ascribes  the  final  regulation  of  it  to 
S.  Gregory  (590  to  604).  The  festivals  and  other 
occasions  for  which  the  music  was  written  are 
as  a  rule  earlier  than  his  date  ;  and  the  festivals 
of  later  origin  differ  markedly  from  the  pre- 
Gregorian  festivals  in  having  borrowed  music 
instead  of  original  music  provided  for  them ; 
this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
Mass.  Further,  the  text  of  the  Latin  Bible 
employe^  is  an  ancient  one  that  was  for  most 
purposes  superseded  in  the  5th  and  6  th  cen- 
turies. These  and  other  considerations  all 
point  in  the  same  direction.  From  them  it 
may  be  concluded,  though  with  some  con- 
siderable hesitation  owing  to  the  difference 
of  views  among  students  of  the  question,  that 
the  eight -mode  system  lay  behind  the  great 
plain-song  compositions  that  form  the  musical 
Corpus  of  the  Western  Church ;  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  arisen  at  least  as  early  as  the  5  th 
century. 

When  literary  evidence  as  to  the  Modes  agaio 
becomes  available  in  the  Carlovingian  era,  the 
system  is  regarded  asanold-ostabUshed  tradition. 
Greek  theory  still  holds  the  field,  and  Aureli&n. 
the  first  of  a  new  group  of  writers  that  gives 
any  full  discussion  or  statement  of  the  Modes, 
quotes  Greek  teachera  as  hiB  authorities.  In 
fact  the  theory  was  already  so  ancient  that 
some  of  it  was  no  longer  intelligible  to  the 
Greek  teachers,  and  the  actual  practice  of 
liturgical  singers  had  in  some  respects  move*! 
away  from  it  One  of  the  difficulties,  therefore, 
that  confronted  the  Franks,  as  new  disciples  of 
the  Cantilena  Bomana^  was  that  of  reconciling 
the  practice  and  the  theory  :  indeed,  we  owe 
the  treatises  written  in  the  9th  century,  by  such 
writers  as  Aurelian,  Regino,  and  Odo,  to  the  fact 
that  such  discrepancies  existed,  and  that  the 
Franks  desired  to  reconcile  them. 

It  will  be  well  to  sum  up  what  was  cl»^.u 
and  fixed  at  this  important  epoch  before  goiiig 
on  to  discuss  what  was  doubtful  or  what  wasi 
changing  in  practice. 

1.  The  Greek  Perfect  System  was  the  bajs^i> 
of  all.     This  gave  the  following  possibilities. 


^=- 


-^rs"^  ^^=z:==:^| 


r  A  B  C  p  EF  G  ahV^Jh  c      d  t  f  g  ct 

The  raDge  was  ample  for  vocal  purposes  ;  it 
was  even  extended  on  occasions  one  further 
note  downwards  (0),  and  several  notes  upwards  : 
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while  the  use  of  the  b  gave  an  opportunity  not 
only  for  transposition  but  also  for  obtaining 
some  variety  by  the  use  of  an  aocidentaL  More- 
over, by  oombining  transposition  and  the  use 
of  the  b  some  further  chromatic  effects  could  be 
obtained,  and  were  in  fact  employed. 

2.  This  range  was  subdivided  Intotetrachords, 
and  this  arrangement  accorded  with  the  position 
of  the  eight  modes,  for  the  lowest  tetraohord 
comprised  the  four  lowest  limits  of  the  plagal 
modes  :  the  next  comprised  the  four  finaU,  and 
was  always  so  described  ;  the  third  in  fact 
comprised  the  four  Dominants  (Mese)  of  the 
authentic  modes,  but  it  was  not  so  described. 

8.  The  doctrine  of  the  Final  was  very  clearly 
held,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  Dominant  had 
almost  entirely  dropped  out  of  sight. 

4.  The  distinction  between  Authentic  and 
Plagal  was  clearly  drawn  in  theory,  though  it 
was  being  found  a  difficult  task  to  draw  the 
line  in  practice.  No  tradition  survived  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  distinction.  (The  fable  that 
S.  Ambrose  made  the  authentic  modes  and  S. 
Gregory  the  plagal  is  of  much  later  date.)  It 
is  only  supposed  that  the  plagal  were  devised 
to  include  the  melodies  of  lower  range,  and  no 
significance  is  attached  to  the  difference  of 
dominant  between  the  authentic  and  plagal. 

Yet  even  with  all  these  four  points  clear, 
there  remained  much  for  the  new  musicians  to 
do  in  the  way  of  exposition  and  development  of 
the  modal  system.  They  had  befoi-e  them  (1) 
a  gi'eat  collection  of  masterpieces  which  had 
been  in  use  two  hundred  years  and  more,  (2)  an 
eight-mode  system  of  Greek  origin  and  unknown 
antiquity,  which  even  their  Greek  teachers  could 
not  fully  explain,  and  (3)  works  of  theorists 
(such  as  we  have  already  had  in  review)  ex- 
tending only  down  to  the  5th  or  6th  century 
and  exhibiting  the  theory  at  an  inchoate  stage 
of  development. 

The  works  of  Boethius  and  the  rest  of  the 
theorists,  were,  so  far  as  the  modes  went,  far 
more  a  source  of  mystification  than  of  enlighten- 
ment. Valiant  and  clumsy  attempts  were 
made  by  the  writers  of  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  to  reconcile  the  earlier  with  the 
later,  the  past  theory  and  the  actual  practice 
{e.g.  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  modes);  but 
they  only  resulted  in  much  confusion  both  at 
the  time  and  since.  When,  however,  this  element 
is  eliminated  from  their  writings,  there  remains 
a  real  development  and  a  true  exposition  of  the 
modal  system  to  be  found  even  in  the  earliest 
of  the  Frankish  writers  ;  and  when  once  Guido 
of  Arezzo  had  had  the  courage  to  say  that  '  the 
book  of  Boethius  is  of  no  use  to  singers,  but  only 
to  philosophers,'  emancipation  had  come,  and  the 
road  of  progress  lay  open  to  future  generations. 

The  chief  features  of  the  modal  system  which 
we  have  already  brought  to  light,  e.g.  the 
combination  of  pentachord  and  tetrachord  in 
the  authentic,  and  its  inversion  in  the  plagal, 
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were  duly  expounded  by  these  writers.  They 
have  also  the  credit  of  having  resisted  an 
attempt  to  make  twelve  modes  instead  of  eight ; 
they  rightly  pointed  out  that  twelve  were  quite 
unnecessary,  granted  the  power  to  transpose 
and  the  use  of  the  &b-  They  laboured  to 
expound  and  maintain  the  real  tonal  independ- 
ence of  the  modes ;  and  this  in  itself  was  no 
easy  task  in  the  days  before  Guido  when  the 
singers  had  in  the  neums  no  absolute  guide  as  to 
the  intervals  and  notes  which  they  were  to  sing. 

The  chief  innovation  for  which  this  period 
was  responsible  was  the  change  of  the  Dominant 
of  the  third  mode  from  the  dubious  note  h  to  c\ 
it  took  place  in  the  10th  or  11th  century,  and, 
though  the  improvement  was  universally  ac- 
cepted in  theory  and  the  innovation  was  adopted 
in  the  most  prominent  position  possible,  i.e. 
in  the  case  of  the  reciting  note  of  the  third 
tone,  which  thenceforward  was  c  not  6,  the 
change  was  never  carried  out  thoroughly,  and 
plenty  of  traces  of  the  old  use  of  5  as  Dominant 
have  survived. 

The  main  difficulties  that  the  writers  of  this 
period  had  to  face  lay  in  two  very  practical 
directions,  and  were  caused  by  a  change  in 
practice.  Both  the  antiphons  and  the  responds 
had  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  old  way,  and  much 
trouble  was  caused  to  the  singers  in  consequence. 
In  many  of  the  responds  the  custom  had  arisen 
of  repeating,  after  the  verse  or  verses,  only  the 
latter  part  of  the  respond  itself  instead  of  the 
whole.  It  thus  became  necessary  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  establishing  of  a  proper  musical 
relation  between  the  end  of  the  verse  and  the 
opening  notes  of  the  repeat.  A  similar  process 
of  shortening  had  caused  the  antiphon  to  be 
repeated  no  longer  after  each  verse  of  the  psalm, 
but  only  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
psalmody.  Now  the  endings  of  the  Tones  had 
always  been  carefully  adapted  so  as  to  suit  the 
opening  phrases  of  the  antiphons ;  but  when 
the  repetition  of  the  antiphon  decayed,  this 
close  intimacy  was  no  longer  so  necessary. 
This  change  of  custom  affected  also  the  view 
taken  of  the  tonality  of  the  antiphon.  As 
originally  used,  its  opening  phrase  was  all- 
important  ;  and  it  was  assigned  to  this  or  that 
mode  (and  associated  therefore  with  this  or  that 
tone)  according  to  the  character  of  its  opening. 
When,  however,  it  came  to  be  used  rarely,  or 
only  once  at  the  end  of  the  psalm,  the  end  of  the 
antiphon  and  its  Final  became  far  more  import- 
ant than  its  opening ;  consequently,  according 
to  the  newer  plan,  its  tonality  was  determined 
no  longer  by  its  indpU  but  by  its  last  note. 

The  difficidty  with  the  Responds  was  soon 
settled  once  for  all,  by  making,  where  necessary, 
some  slight  but  permanent  accommodation  in 
the  music  ;  but  the  other  difficulty  was  a  more 
or  less  permanent  one ;  the  mediaeval  Tonals 
continued  to  offer  varying  solutions  of  it,  and 
out  of  it  there  grew  such  further  developments 
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of  modal  theory  as  the  settlement  of  the 
Absolute  Initials,  i,e.  the  notes  in  each  mode 
on  which  a  melody  may  begin. 

The  development  that  produced  the  sequences 
(see  Sequence)  entailed  a  further  moditication 
in  the  modal  theory  that  went  far  to  break 
down  again  the  distinction  between  authentic 
and  plagal.  In  many  cases  the  sequence- 
melodies  were  written,  as  it  were,  in  two 
registers  ;  their  compass,  therefore,  exceeded  the 
normal  limits  assigned  to  any  one  mode  by  the 
theoiists  of  the  10th  to  12th  centuries  (who  in 
this  respect  were  much  more  strict  than  the 
original  writers  of  the  music  had  been) ;  it  then 
became  usual  to  regard  them  as  being  both  in  the 
authentic  and  in  the  corresponding  plagal  mode. 

This  was  the  last  modification  of  any  great 
moment  that  plain-song  brought  to  the  theory 
of  the  modes.  Such  other  modifications  as 
came  to  it  between  the  12th  and  the  16th 
centuries  were  due  principally  to  two  other 
causes,  (1)  the  invasion  of  popular  music  or  the 
spirit  of  folk-song,  and  (2)  the  growth  of 
harmonised  and  measured  music. 

The  tonality  that  was  congenial  to  folk-song 
especially  in  France  was  one  that  had  always 
been  uncongenial  to  the  classical  plain-song, 
viz.  the  scale  which  resulted  from  the  uniform 
use  of  the  b\^  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  modes, 
and  is  identical  with  the  modern  major  scale  or 
mode.  This  pair  of  modes  had  always  been 
the  least  used  of  all  the  four  ;  without  the  flat, 
there  was  too  much  tritone  in  it,  even  for 
mediaeval  ears  that  were  not  so  sensitive  in  that 
respect  as  modern  ones  ;  with  the  flat,  the  mode 
did  not  much  differ  from  the  fourth  pair  except 
in  having  a  semitone  below  the  final,  t.e.  in 
possessing  a  leading  note,  which  from  the  point 
of  view  of  unharmonised  music  was  rather  a 
disadvantage  than  an  advantage.  This  major 
scale,  however,  is  the  joy  of  folk-song ;  and,  as 
such,  it  tended  to  invade  the  art-music  and 
even  to  claim  a  place  cheek  by  jowl  with  the 
severe  ecclesiastical  plain-soug. 

This  tendency  was  still  further  emphasised 
by  the  grooving  art  of  harmony.  As  the  perfect 
close  was  invented  and  became  the  centre  of  the 
harmonic  art,  the  leading  note  became  a 
necessity  ;  the  F  mode  with  6b  (or  the  C  mode 
without  it)  became  favourites  ;  other  modes  had 
to  submit  to  chromatic  alteration  in  the  interests 


Dorian. 


Phrygian. 


of  harmony  ;  and  though  for  a  surprisingly  long 
time  the  feeling  for  the  old  tonality  was  so 
strong  that  this  alteration  had  to  be  disguised 
(see  MtJSiOA  Fiota),  yet  it  was  clear  that 
eventually  it  would  have  to  yield  before  the 
steady  pressure  of  the  advancing  art  of  hannony. 
The  period  of  the  rise  of  harmony  is  thus  the 
period  of  the  decay  of  the  old  tonality,  and  of 
the  modal  system.  The  ancient  modes  gradually 
disappeared  until  only  the  migor  and  minor 
modes  remain.  A  good  deal  of  richness  in 
melodic  beauty  was  sacrificed  in  the  process, 
and  modem  melody,  even  with  all  its  chromatic 
freedom-,  has  not  such  a  wide  range  of  variety 
as  the  old  modal  system  afforded.  No  one  will 
doubt  that  the  gains  in  harmony  more  than 
compensated  for  the  losses  in  melody  ;  but  it 
must  be  emphasised  that  all  was  not  clear  gain. 

The  modal  system  as  handled  and  transformed 
by  the  pioneers  of  modern  harmony  is  a  matter 
of  far  less  interest,  for  all  was  in  a  continual 
state  of  transition  ;  and  though  at  certain 
points  a  halt  seems  to  be  called  and  a  permanent 
interest  stirred  by  the  genius  of  Dunstable,  or 
of  the  great  Flemings,  or  Palestrina  and  his 
contemporaries,  yet  from  the  point  of  view  of 
harmony  the  old  modal  system  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  anything  else  but  a  slavery,  from 
which  it  was  desirable  that  the  polyphonic  school 
should  work  its  escape  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  closing  stages  of  the  decay  an  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  the  proposal  to  reckon 
twelve  (or  even  fourteen)  males.  (See  Dodeca- 
CHORDON.)  There  was  much  more  to  be  said 
for  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  polyphony  in 
the  16th  century  than  there  had  been  in  the 
9th  from  the  point  of  view  of  plain-song  ;  bat 
the  modes  were  then  a  vanishing  quantity,  and 
the  enumeration  is  only  misleading  if  it  is 
applied  to  the  classical  plain-song  of  earlier 
days.  The  Renaissance  sent  the  muaicians 
back  afresh  to  the  old  writers  on  musical  theory, 
but  the  attempts  of  Gafori  and  his  followers 
to  combine  the  old  and  new  were  as  little  suc- 
cessful in  the  16th  century  as  they  had  been 
in  the  9th  ;  they  added  nothing  but  some  fresh 
elements  of  confusion  to  the  theory  of  the  modes. 

The  following  tables  of  the  fourteen  modes 
as  given  by  Glareanus  may  be  compared  with 
the  table  given  above  to  represent  the   eight 
modes  of  the  mediaeval  plain-song : — 
Lydian. 


Hypodorian. 
Mixolydian. 


Uypophrygian. 
.£olian. 


Hypolydian. 


Hypermixolydian. 


Hypoteolian. 
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Ionian. 


Hypeiphrygian  (retjected^ 


Hypoionian. 


The  following  are  the  eight  representatiye  I  Middle  Ages  in  order  to  ahow  o£f  the  special 
melodies   (or    Neums)    devised    in   the   later  I  characteristics  of  each  mode  : — 


hi 


rl-mmn  qoM-ri-to  res-uoiu  de  - 1  Se-cun-diim  Mi-tcm    d-ml  •  le  est  hale 


Prl-mmn  qi 


^ 


i^dtfr 


^Kn    fl^. 


5EJt 


^ 


Ter-cl    -    a     di  •  es    estqaodhsecfkc  •  U    rant 
4. 


I=t 


3   ■   »   '   ^   .   iPs    w*4,    f^ 


QtiAT-ta     vi.gl-11-m      re -nit     ad        e-<w 


I: 


J  .  J 


9  .  .  t 


tH  ^  I.J  V 


Quln-qoe  pni-den  •  tes  Tir  *  gi  •  dm   in  -  tra  •  re  -  nint  ad  nnp  •  ti  •  as 
,  6.  7. 


5tS=s: 


~  ^'^      -per  pa-to*am  Sep-temcnntspi-ri-ttuan-te  thro-nnmde-1 


Bexta     ho  •  ra     p«-dltra-per  pa-to*am 
8- 


Oo-to  sunt  be  -  a  •  ti  •  tu-dl-nes 

[The  ancient  authorities  are  enumerated  in 
the  article  headed  Scriptores.  Among  modern 
writers  the  following  may  be  named.  Greek 
Music — Westphal,  Harmonik  und  Melopoie  der 
GriecheTiy  1863,  and  Gevaert,  Histoire  de  la 
musique  d'antiquitif  Ghent,  1876  and  1881. 
These  writers  and  their  followers  are  opposed 
by  Monro,  The  Modes  of  Ancient  Greek  Mtisic, 
Oxford,  1894,  and  Macran,  Harmonics  ofAristo- 
xenusy  Oxford,  1902.  As  regards  medieeval 
music,  Gevaert  has  also  put  forward  a  view  of 
the  evolution  of  the  mediaeval  modes  out  of  the 
ancient  in  his  Mdop6e  Antiqicef  Ghent,  1896 — 
a  book  of  great  value  even  to  those  who  cannot 
accept  his  theories.  Another  view,  also  based 
on  \Vestphal,  is  given  by  Gaisser  in  his  SysUme 
musical  de  L'iglise  Grecque  (Rome,  1901).  The 
account  given  above  differs  entirely  from  these 
as  regards  the  mediaeval  period,  and  follows 
Monro  and  Macran  as  regards  the  earlier 
history.  See  Greek  Music,  voL  ii.  pp. 
223  ff.]  w.  H.  p. 

Some  further  points  remain  to  be  noticed, 
more  especially  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
the  modes  in  polyphonic  music. 

[Besides  its  Final  and  Dominant,  every  mode 


is  distinguished  by  two  other  highly  character. 
istio  notes — its  Mediant  and  Participant 

The  Mediant — so  called  from  its  position 
between  the  Final  and  Dominant — is  always  the 
third  of  the  scale  in  the  Authentic  Modes,  unless 
that  note  should  happen  to  be  B,  in  which  case 
C  is  substituted  for  it.  In  the  Plagal  Modes 
its  position  is  less  uniform.  The  Participant 
is  an  auxiliary  note,  generally  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mediant  in  Authentic 
Modes,  and,  in  the  Plagal  forms,  coincident 
with  the  Dominant  of  the  corresponding  Authen- 
tic scale.  Some  modes  have  a  second  Partici- 
pant ;  and  one  has  a  second  Mediant,  which, 
however,  is  not  very  frequently  used. 

Each  mode  is  also  influenced  by  certain  notes, 
called  its  Modulations  or  Cadences,  which  are  of 
two  kinds.  To  these  are  added  two  or  more 
subsidiary  notes,  called  Conceded  Modulations 
(modulationes  concessae),  among  which  we  often 
find  the  inverted  seventh,  i.e.  the  seventh  taken 
an  octave  lower  than  its  true  pitch,  and,  conse- 
quently, one  degree  below  the  natural  compass 
of  the  scale. 

Upon  one  or  other  of  these  modulations,  either 
regular  or  conceded,    every   phrase   of  every 
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melody  must  begin  and  end,  subject  only  to  two 
further  restrictions  :  (L)  The  first  phrase  must 
begin  on  one  of  a  somewhat  less  ample  series  of 
notes,  called  the  Absolute  Initials ;  (ii)  The  last 
phrase  can  only  end  on  the  Final  of  the  mode. 
The  following  table  shows  the  Compass,  Final, 
Dominant,  Mediant,  Participant,  Regular  and 
Conceded  Modulations,  and  Absolute  Initials  of 


the  tonality  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  its 
Final — to  the  diflference  of  effect  produced  by  a 
point  of  ultimate  repose  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  scale,  as  contrasted  with  that  peculiar 
to  one  resting  on  the  lowest  degree.  And  a 
similar  difference  of  expression  may  be  found, 
even  in  secular  music,  if  we  only  examine  it 
carefully.     Take,  for  instance  the  three  foUow- 


Modrdations. 


Begvlar. 


Conceded. 


1 

1 

A'umben. 

NamuqftkeModM.  i 

1 

'«^l 

Fin. 

Dom. 

MmL 

Fart, 

Mod.  am. 

AUohtU  MtiaU 

I. 

Dorian. 

i>-dI 

D 

A 

P 

a 

01.  B 

C>.D.P.a.A 

II.« 

HypodorUn. 

A-A   1 

D 

P 

B 

A.Aa 

CO 

A.C.D.B4.F 

III. 

Phrygiiui. 

s-B  : 

B 

C 

O 

A.B 

Dl.F 

B.F.04.C 

IV.» 

HypophrygUui. 

B-B   1 

B 

A 

O 

C.P 

D.BS 

aD.KP.04.A« 

V. 

I^ian. 

P-P    1 

P 

C 

A 

o 

BLD.B 

BP.A.0 

Vl.t 

HypolydiMu 

C-C    ' 

F 

A 

D 

C« 

BJ.O.Bib] 

aD*.p 

VII. 

Mixolydiu. 

o-o  1 

O 

D 

0 

A 

B.E 

O.A«.B.aD 

VIII.« 

HTpomlzolydian. 

D-D  , 

O 

0 

P.A 

D 

B.D» 

aiap.o.A.c 

IX. 

JSoliAQ. 

A-A  ' 

A 

B 

0 

D« 

Oi.B 

0».A-aiXK 

X.« 

HypooBollau. 

B-E   1 

A 

0 

B 

B.B3 

G.D 

KO.A.B4.C 

\  XIIA 

Loertan. 

B-B 

B 

0 

D 

B.F 

AKO 

JLO^D.G.     \ 
O.A.B.C.D*.S^i 

StfpoIceHan. 

F—F 

B 

B 

J) 

Q.C 

A.F9 

XIIL  (or  XI.) 

Icniiiui. 

C-C 

C 

o 

B 

D 

P.A-R 

aD*.KO 

XIV.  (or  XII.) « 

Hypoionian. 

o-o 

C 

B 

A 

G« 

PI.D.P. 

CDB.O.A 

every  mode  in  the  series,  including  the  Locrian 
and  Hypolocrian,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
manifest  imperfection,  have  sometimes  been 
used  in  secular  music. 

Just  as  the  Greeks  assigned  a  special  character 
to  their  scales,  so  in  mediseval  days  theorists 
assigned  to  each  mode  a  special  epithet  descrip- 
tive of  its  sesthetic  peculiarities.  Thus,  the 
First  Mode  was  called  *  Modus  Gravis ' ;  the 
Second,  *  Modus  Tristis ' ;  the  Third,  '  Modus 
Mysticus ' ;  the  Fourth,  '  Modus  Harmonious ' ; 
the  Fifth,  *  Modus  Laetus ' ;  the  Sixth,  *■  Modus 
Devotus '  ;  the  Seventh,  *  Modus  Angelicus ' ; 
and  the  Eighth,  '  Modus  Perfectus.*  ^  On  care- 
fully examining  this  classification  we  shall  find 
that  the  Plagal  Modes  are  evoiywhere  chai-aoter- 
ised  by  a  calmer  and  less  decided  force  of  ex- 
pression than  their  authentic  originals  ;  thus, 
while  the  latter  are  described  as  grave,  mystical, 
joyful,  and  angelic,  the  former  are  merely  sad, 
harmonious,  devout,  and  perfect.  The  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  First  Mode  gives  place  to  the 
sadness  of  the  Second ;  while  the  joy  of  the 
Fifth  merges,  in  the  Sixth,  into  devotion. 
That  this  distinction  can  be  in  no  wise  depend- 
ent upon  the  position  of  the  semitones  is  evident ; 
for  we  have  already  shown  that  these  are  simi- 
larly placed,  in  different  modes  ;  it  must,  there- 
fore, be  entirely  due  to  the  peculiar  aspect  of 

I  The  Inrertwl  rth.  «  Plagal  ModM. 

*  The  Sth  above  the  Plnal. 

«  Barely  uaed  Is  an  Abwlute  Initial. 

s  nM«i  aa  ao  Absolute  Initial  ohiefly  in  polyphonic  nnuic. 

*  The  lowest  note  of  the  Mode. 

7  Pifvloa  Interpreta  the  aentlment  of  the  Modee  somewhat  difllsr^ 
ently— in  the  case  of  the  Plrst  Mode,  with  a  rery  wide  dUlisrence 
indeed.  Hie  epithets  are :  1.  Hilaris;  ii.  Mowtoa:  ill.  Aosterus; 
It.  Blandus  ;  v.  Jncundos;  t1.  Mollis;  tIL  OraTis;  Tlli.  Modcatua. 
The  dlARcaioe  of  sentiment  between  the  Authentic  and  Plagal 
Modes  is  even  more  strongly  set  forth  here  than  in  the  more 
generally  reoelTed  synopsis  given  above  in  the  text. 


ing  beautiful  old  melodies,  in  the  Ionian  Mode 
transposed  ;  the  first  of  which  lies  between  the 
Tonic  and  its  Octave  ;  the  second  between  the 
Dominant  and  its  Octave ;  and  the  third  between 


Authentic  Mdody.    *  The  Blae-Bell  of  ScotUnd.' 


Plagal  Melody.    '  Alleen  Aroon.* 


^- J  J  JU'      Li  J 


Mixed  Melody.    *  Jock  o'  Haaeldean.' 
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the  Dominant  and  the  Tonic  in  the  Octaye 
above.  Is  it  possible  to  deny  that,  apart  from 
its  natural  indiyiduality,  each  of  them  owes  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  position  it  occupies  in 
the  scale  ? 

Now  the  first  of  these  melodies,  lying  en- 
tirely between  the  Tonic  and  its  Octave,  is 
strictly  Authentic ;  the  second,  lying  between 
the  Dominant  and  its  Octave,  is  strictiy  Plagal ; 
and  the  third,  occupying  the  entire  range  of  the 
Mode,  from  the  Dominant  below  to  the  Tonic 
in  the  next  Octave  above,  is  Mixed.  Here, 
then,  are  three  varieties  of  expression  produc- 
ible by  the  Ionian  Mode  alone  ;  and  when  we 
remember  the  number  of  modes  which,  in 
addition  to  this  distinction,  obtainable  by  mere 
change  of  position,  possess  a  distinct  tonality 
also,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  immense 
fund  of  variety  with  which  the  Gregorian  system 
is  endowed.  Moreover,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  melody  should  be  restricted 
to  the  exact  compass  of  an  Octave.  Originally, 
as  we  learn  from  Hermannus  Contractus,  no 
licence  was  permitted  in  this  matter  ;  but 
Theogerus,  Bishop  of  Metz,  writing  about  the 
year  1100,  allows  the  elongation  of  the  scale, 
whether  Authentic  or  Plagal,  to  the  extent  of 
a  tone  above  and  a  tone  below  its  normal  limits. 
The  same  licence  is  permitted  by  Hucbaldus  of 
St.  Amand  and  the  Abbot  Oddo ;  and  it  has 
become  a  recognised  rule  that  the  First  Mode 
may  be  extended  a  tone  downwards,  and  a  tone, 
or  even  a  minor  third  upwards ;  the  Second  a 
tone  downwards,  and  a  semitone,  tone,  or  minor 
third  upwards  ;  the  Third  Mode  a  migor  third 
downwards  and  a  semitone  upwards ;  the  Fourth 
a  tone  downwards  and  a  semitone  upwards  ;  the 
Fifth  a  semitone  or  minor  third  downwards  and 
atone  upwards ;  the  Sixth  a  semitone  downwards 
and  a  tone  upwards  ;  the  Seventh  a  tone  down- 
wards or  upwards ;  the  Eighth  a  tone  downwards 
or  upwards  ;  and  so  with  the  later  forms  ;  one 
degree,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  being 
always  conceded,  and  a  major  or  minor  third, 
in  one  direction,  very  frequently  claimed. 
Guido  dArezzo's  rule  is,  that  'Though  the 
Authentic  Modes  may  scarcely  descend  more 
tlian  a  single  degree,  they  may  ascend  to  the 
octave,  the  ninth,  or  even  tenth.  The  Plagal 
Modes,  however,  may  be  extended  by  carrying 
them  down  to  the  fifth  (i,e,  below  the  Final) ; 
but  authority  is  granted  to  extend  them  (up- 
wards) to  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  (i,e,  above 
the  Final)  as  the  Authentic  form  rises  to  the 
ninth  and  tenth. '  ^  Here,  then,  we  see  a  new 
and  prolific  source  of  variety,  in  the  elaboration 
of  which  the  Plagal  Modes  play  a  very  import- 
ant part ;  an  advantage  which  is  turned  to 
equally  good  account  in  Plain-song  and  Poly- 

1  *  Aut«ntl  Tiz  a  mio  fine  plna  nxui  roce  deKendont— Aaoendtrnt 
mutem  mutenti  naque  ad  oetaTam  et  nonun,  t«1  •Uam  deelmam. 
PlagaA  vcro  ad  quintam  ramtttantiir  et  intendimtor ;  aed  intetuloni 
aexta  vel  Mptima  aiutorltate  tribuitur.  dent  In  autentia  nona  et 
-     '        '    iJMtelfL  ArtU  Mua.  ±m.) 


phonic  music.  Both  in  Plain-song  and  Poly- 
phonic music  the  Modes  are  used,  sometimes  at 
their  true  pitch,  sometimes  transposed  a  fourth 
higher  (or  fifth  lower)  by  means  of  a  B  flat  at 
the  signature.  No  accidentals  are  permitted  in 
Plain-song,  except  an  occasional  B  flat,  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  IVitonus 
or  a  false  fifth — Uie  use  of  both  these  intervals 
being  strictly  forbidden,  whether  in  disjimct  or 
conjunct  moyement.  The  canto  fermOf  in  poly- 
phonic music,  is  as  strictly  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  Mode  as  a  Plain-song  melody, — which,  in 
fact,  it  generally  is ;  but  in  the  counterpoint 
the  use  of  certain  sharps,  flats,  and  naturals  is 
sometimes  directly  enjoined,  in  conformity  with 
precepts  which  will  be  found  fully  described 
elsewhere.     (See  Music  a  Ficta.) 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  Mode  in  which  a 
Plain-song  melody  is  written,  observe  the  last 
note,  which  will,  of  course,  ihow  the  required 
Final.  Should  the  compass  of  the  melody  lie 
between  that  Final  and  its  octave,  the  Mode 
will  be  Authentic.  Should  it  lie  between  the 
fifth  aboye  and  the  fourth  below,  it  will  be 
PlagaL  Should  it  extend  throughout  the  entire 
range,  from  the  fourth  below  the  Final  to  the 
octave  above  it,  it  will  be  Mixed.  Should  there 
be  a  B  flat  at  the  signature,  it  will  indicate 
that  the  Mode  has  been  transposed ;  and  the 
true  Final  will  then  lie  a  fourth  below  the 
written   one.      For  example,    the    Plain -song 


p  . 

■   J  ■ 

d  ■  ■ 

"  a.  A  1  ■                ■            1 

An«»-lai       aotem   do  •  ml .  ni  doMandlt  de  cm-1o       «t 
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^                                     , 

Kfl    ■    ^  ^  ^  .         1 
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g 

■■fc            ■.              ■> 

^    m               *^9"aa 

aa-par     e  •  um.  al  •  le  •  In  •  ya,    al  •  to  -  lu  -  ya. 

melody  *  Angelus  autem  Domini '  has  no  B  flat 
at  the  signature.  Its  last  note  is  G,  the  Mixo- 
lydian  FinaL  Its  compass  lies  between  the 
fifth  above  that  note,  and  the  second  below  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  Eighth,  or  Hypomixo- 
lydian  Mode  ;  and,  as  its  range  falls  two  degrees 
short  of  the  full  downward  range  of  the  scale,  it 
belongs  to  the  class  of  Imperfect  Melodies. 

To  ascertain  the  Mode  of  a  polyphonic  com- 
position, examine  the  last  note  in  the  bass. 
This  will  be  the  Final.  Then,  should  the  range 
of  the  Canto  fermo — which  will  almost  always 
be  found  in  the  tenor — lie  between  the  Final 
and  its  octave,  the  Mode  will  be  Authentic. 
Should  it  lie  between  the  fifth  above  and  the 
fourth  below,  it  will  be  Plagal.  Should  there 
be'a  B  flat  at  the  signature,  it  will  show  that 
the  Mode  has  been  transposed ;  and  the  true 
Final  will  then  lie  a  fourth  below  the  last  bass 
note.     Thus,  Palestrina's  Motet,  'Dies  sancti- 
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ficatus/  has  no  B  flat  at  the  signature.  The 
last  note  in  the  hass  is  O.  The  compass  of  the 
Canto  fermo,  as  exhibited  in  the  tenor,  lies, 
almost  entirely,  between  that  note  and  its 
octave..  The  Motet,  therefore,  is  in  the 
Seventh,  or  Mixolydian  Mode.  The  same  com- 
poser's Missa,  'Sterna  Christi  munera,'  has  a 
B  flat  at  the  signature,  and  is,  therefore,  trans- 
posed. The  last  note  in  the  bass  is  F,  the 
fourth  below  which  is  C — the  Ionian  Final. 
The  compass  of  the  CarUofemu),  in  the  tenor, 
lies  between  the  transposed  Final  and  its 
octave.  Consequently,  the  Mass  is  in  the 
Thirteenth  or  Ionian  Mode,  transposed. 

According  to  strict  law,  it  is  as  necessary  for 
the  CatUo  fermo  to  end  on  the  Final  of  the 
Mode  as  the  bass  ;  but,  when  the  last  cadence 
is  a  very  elaborate  one,  it  fVequently  contents 
itself  with  just  touching  that  note,  and  then 
glancing  ofi"  to  others,  after  the  manner  of  what 
we  should  now  call  a  coda.  The  neophyte  will 
always,  therefore,  find  the  last  bass  note  his 
safest  guide  in  this  particular.      (See  Poly- 

PHONIA.) 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  range  of  <  un- 
equal '  voices,  it  constantly  happens  that  the 
treble  and  tenor  are  made  to  sing  in  an  Au- 
thentic Mode,  while  the  alto  and  bass  sing  in  a 
Plagal  one,  and  vice  versa.  In  these  cases  the 
true  character  of  the  Mode  is  always  decided  by 
the  compass  of  the  CaiUo  fermo,     w.  s.  B,] 

MODULATION  is  the  process  of  passing  out 
of  one  key  into  another. 

In  modern  harmonic  music,  especially  in  its 
instrumental  branches,  it  is  essential  that  the 
harmonies  should  be  grouped  according  to  their 
keys ;  that  is,  that  they  should  be  connected 
together  for  periods  of  appreciable  length  by  a 
common  relation  to  a  definite  tonic  or  keynote. 
If  harmonies  belonging  essentially  to  one  key 
are  irregularly  mixed  up  with  harmonies  which 
are  equally  characteristic  of  another,  an  im- 
pression of  obscurity  arises  ;  but  when  a  chord 
which  evidently  belongs  to  a  foreign  key  follows 
naturally  upon  a  series  which  was  consistently 
characteristic  of  another,  and  is  itself  followed 
consistently  by  harmonies  belonging  to  a  key  to 
which  it  can  be  referred,  modulation  has  taken 
place,  and  a  new  tonic  has  supplanted  the  former 
one  as  the  centre  of  a  new  circle  of  harmonies. 

The  various  forms  of  process  by  which  a  new 
key  is  gained  are  generally  distributed  into  three 
classes — Diatonic,  Chromatic,  and  Enharmonic. 
The  first  two  are  occasionally  applied  to  the  ends 
of  modulation  as  well  as  to  the  means.  That  is 
to  say,  Diatonic  would  be  defined  as  modulation 
to  relative  keys,  and  Chromatic  to  others  than 
relative.  This  appears  to  strain  imnecesaarily 
the  meaning  of  the  terms,  since  Diatonic  and 
Chromatic  apply  properly  to  the  contents  of 
established  keys,  and  not  to  the  relations  of 
different  shifting  ones,  except  by  implication. 

Moreover,  if  a  classification  is  to  be  consistent. 


the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded  must  be 
uniformly  applied.  Henoe  if  a  class  is  distin- 
guished as  Enharmonic  in  relation  to  the  means 
(as  it  must  be),  other  classes  cannot  safely  be 
classed  as  Diatonic  and  Chromatic  in  relation  to 
ends,  without  liability  to  confusion.  And  lastly, 
the  term  Modulation  itself  dearly  implies  the 
process  and  not  the  result  Therefore  in  this 
place  the  classification  will  be  taken  to  apply  to 
the  means  and  not  to  the  end, — to  the  process 
by  which  the  modulation  is  accomplished  and 
not  the  keys  which  are  thereby  arrived  at. 

The  Diatonic  forms,  then,  are  such  as  are 
effected  by  means  of  notes  or  chords  which  are 
exclusively  diatonic  in  the  keys  concerned.  Thus 
in  the  following  example  (Bach,  WohU,  Clav. 
Bk.  2,  No.  12):— 


the  chord  at  *  indicates  that  F  has  ceased  to  be 
the  tonic,  as  it  is  not  referable  to  the  group  of 
harmonies  characteristic  of  that  key.  However, 
it  is  not  possible  to  tell  from  that  chord  alone 
to  what  key  it  is  to  be  referred,  as  it  is  equaUy 
a  diatonic  harmony  in  either  Bb,  Eb,  or  Ab  ; 
but  as  the  chords  which  follow  all  belong  con- 
sistently to  Ab,  that  note  is  obviously  the  tonic 
of  the  new  key,  and  as  the  series  is  Diatonic 
throughout  it  belongs  to  the  Diatonic  class  of 
modulations. 

The  Chromatic  is  a  most  ill-defined  class  of 
modulations  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that 
people  will  ever  be  sufficiently  careful  in  small 
matters  to  use  the  term  with  anything  approach- 
ing to  clear  and  strict  uniformity  of  meaning. 
Some  use  it  to  denote  any  modulation  in  the 
course  of  which  there  appear  to  be  a  number 
of  accidentals — which  is  perhaps  natural  but 
obviously  superficial  Others  again  apply  the 
term  to  modulations  from  one  main  point  to  an- 
other through  several  subordinate  transitions 
which  touch  remote  keys.  The  objection  to  this 
definition  is  that  each  step  in  the  subordinate 
transitions  is  a  modulation  in  itself,  and  as  the 
classification  is  to  refer  to  the  means,  it  is  not 
consistent  to  apply  the  term  to  the  end  in  this 
case,  even  though  subordinate.  There  are  further 
objections  based  upon  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word  Chromatic  itself,  which  must  be  omitted  for 
lack  of  space.  This  reduces  the  limits  of  chro- 
matic modulation  to  such  as  is  effected  through 
notes  or  chords  which  are  chromatic  in  relation 
to  the  keys  in  question.     Genuine  examples  of 
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this  kind  are  not  so  common  as  might  be  sup- 
posed ;  the  following  example  (Beethoven,  op. 
31 ,  No.  8),  where  passage  is  made  fromEb  to  C,  is 
consistent  enough  for  illustration  : — 


The  third  class,  called  Enharmonic,  which  tends 
to  be  more  and  more  conspicuous  in  modem 
music,  is  such  as  turns  mainly  upon  the  transla- 
tion of  intervals  which,  according  to  the  fixed 
distribution  of  notes  in  the  modem  system,  are 
identical,  into  terms  which  represent  different 
harmonic  relations.  Thus  the  minor  seventh, 
G>F,  appears  to  be  the  same  interval  as  the 
augmented  sixth  G-E^  ;  but  the  former  belongs 
to  the  key  of  C,  and  the  latter  either  to  B  or  Fj(, 
according  to  the  context.  Again,  the  chord 
which  is  known  as  the  diminished  seventh  is 
frequently  quoted  as  affording  such  great  oppor- 
tunities for  modulation,  and  this  it  does  chiefly 
enharmonically ;  for  the  notes  of  which  it  is 
composed  being  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other  can  severally  be  taken  as  third,  fifth, 
seventh,  or  ninth  of  the  root  of  the  chord,  and 
the  chord  can  be  approached  as  if  belonging  to 
any  one  of  these  roots,  and  quitted  as  if  derived 
from  any  other.  The  passage  quoted  from  the 
Leonora  Overture  in  the  article  Change,  I. 
(voL  i.  p.  497)  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
an  enharmonic  modulation  which  turns  on  this 
particular  chord. 

Enharmonic  treatment  really  implies  a  differ- 
ence between  the  intervals  represented,  and  this 
is  actually  perceived  by  the  mind  in  many  cases. 
In  some  especially  marked  instances  it  is  prob- 
able that  most  people  with  a  tolerable  musical 
gift  will  feel  the  diifference  with  no  more  help 
than  a  mere  indication  of  the  relations  of  the 
intervals.  Thus  in  the  succeeding  example  the 
trae  major  sixth  represented  by  the  Ab-F  in  (a) 
would  have  the  ratio  5  :  3  (= 125  :  75),  whereas 


the  diminished  seventh  represented  by  Gtf-Ft}  in 
(6)  would  have  the  ratio  128  :  75  ;  the  former  is 
a  consonance  and  the  latter,  theoretically,  a 
rough  dissonance,  and  though  they  are  both  re- 
presented by  the  same  notes  in  our  system,  the 
impression  produced  by  them  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent proportionate  to  their  theoretical  rather 
than  to  tiieir  actual  constitution. 


Hence  it  appears  to  follow  that  in  enharmonic 
modulation  we  attempt  to  get  at  least  some  of 
the  effects  of  intervals  smaller  than  semitones  ; 
but  the  indiscriminate  and  ill-considered  use  of 
the  device  will  certainly  tend  to  deaden  the 
musical  sense,  which  helps  us  to  distinguish 
the  trae  relations  of  harmonies  through  their 
external  apparent  uniformity. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  actual  processes 
of  modulation  is  effected  by  means  of  notes 
which  are  used  as  pivots.  A  note  or  notes 
which  are  common  to  a  chord  in  the  original 
key  and  to  a  chord  in  the  key  to  which  the 
modulation  is  made,  are  taken  advantage  of  to 
strengthen  the  connection  of  the  harmonies 
while  the  modulation  proceeds ;  as  in  the 
following  modulation  from  G^  major  to  B  major 
in  Schubert's  Fantasie-Sonata,  op.  78. 


mip^-^. 

-^^T^ 

^Tf^ 

A  ^ 

A."^ 

4^ 

Wm^^=^^f — 

E^i^.^ 

^-^-^ 

0\h   ^-           J     J   J 

mk-f—:r 

f-Hlr^-» 

=FF--| 

XT — ^ cJ^    ■  ' — 1 — I—'-* " 

^M-r  '" 

>^p; 

^ 

This  device  is  found  particularly  in  transitory 
modulation,  and  affords  peculiar  opportunities 
for  subtle  transitions.  Examples  also  occur 
where  the  pivot  notes  are  treated  enharmonic- 
ally,  as  in  the  following  example  from  the 
choras  *Sein  Odem  ist  schwach'  in  Graun's 
*Tod  Jesu': 


^     p  F  g-g^^ 


These  pivot -notes  are,  however,  by  no  means 
indispensable.  Modulations  are  really  governed 
by  the  same  laws  which  apply  to  any  succession 
of  harmonies  whatsoever,  and  the  possibilities  of 
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modalatory  device  are  in  the  end  chiefly  depen- 
dent upon  intelligible  order  in  the  progression 
of  the  parts.  It  is  obvious  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  chords  which  can  succeed  each  other 
naturally — that  is,  without  any  of  the  parts 
having  melodic  intervals  which  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  follow — will  have  a  note  or  notes 
in  common  ;  and  such  notes  are  as  useful  to 
connect  two  chords  in  the  same  key  as  they  are 
to  keep  together  a  series  which  constitute  a 
modulation.  But  it  has  never  been  held  indis- 
pensable that  successive  chords  should  be  so 
connected,  though  in  earlier  stages  of  harmonic 
music  it  may  have  been  found  helpful ;  and  in 
the  same  way,  while  there  were  any  doubts  as 
to  the  means  and  order  of  modulation,  pivot- 
notes  may  have  been  useful  as  leading  strings, 
but  when  a  broader  and  freer  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  modem  system  has  been  arrived 
at,  it  will  be  found  that  though  pivot -notes 
may  be  valuable  for  particular  purposes,  the 
range  of  modulatory  device  is  not  limited  to 
such  successions  as  can  contain  them,  but  only 
to  such  as  do  not  contain  inconceivable  progres- 
sion of  parts.  As  an  instance,  we  may  take  the 
progression  from  the  dominant  seventh  of  any 
key  to  the  tonic  chord  of  the  key  which  is 
represented  by  the  flat  submediant  of  the 
original  key  :  as  from  the  chord  of  the  seventh 
on  Q  to  the  common  chord  of  Ab  ;  of  which  we 
have  an  excellent  example  near  the  beginning 
of  the  Leonora  Overture,  No.  3.  Another 
remarkable  instance  to  the  point  occurs  in  the 
trio  of  the  third  movement  of  a  quartet  of 
Mozart's  in  B^,  as  follows  : — 


KeyDtr. 


Key  C  Minor. 


Other  examples  of  modulation  without  pivot- 
notes  may  be  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  Beet- 
hoven's Egmont  Overture,  and  of  his  Sonata 
in  E  minor,  op.  90  (bars  2  and  3),  and  of 
Wagner's  *  Gotterdammerung  *  (bars  9  and  10). 
An  impression  appears  to  have  been  prevalent 
Avith  some  theorists  that  modulation  ought  to 
proceed  through  a  chord  which  was  common  to 
both  the  keys  between  which  the  modulation 
takes  place.  The  principle  is  logical  and  easy 
of  application,  and  it  is  true  that  a  great  number 
of  modulations  are  explicable  on  that  basis  ;  but 
inasmuch  as  there  are  a  great  number  of  examples 
which  are  not,  even  with  much  latitude  of  ex- 
planation, it  will  be  best  not  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  so  complicated  a  point  in  this  place. 
It  will  be  enough  to  point  out  that  the  two 
principles  of  pivot-notes  and  of  ambiguous  pivot- 
chords  between  them  cover  so  much  ground  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  And  progressions  in  which  either 


one  or  the  other  does  not  occur — and  even  though 
in  a  very  great  majority  of  instances  one  or  the 
other  may  really  form  the  bond  of  connection 
in  modulatory  passages,  the  frequency  of  their 
occurrence  is  not  a  proof  of  their  being  indispens* 
able.  The  following  passage  from  the  first  act 
of  'Die  Meistersinger '  is  an  example  of  a 
modulation  in  which  they  are  both  absent : — 


The  real  point  of  difficulty  in  modulation  is 
not  the  manner  in  which  the  harmonies  belong- 
ing to  different  keys  can  be  made  to  succeed 
one  another,  but  the  establishment  of  the  new 
key,  especially  in  cases  where  it  is  to  be  per- 
manent. This  is  eff^ected  in  various  ways. 
Frequently  some  undoubted  form  of  the  domi- 
nant harmony  of  the  new  key  is  made  use  of 
to  confirm  the  impression  of  the  tonality,  and 
modulation  is  often  made  through  some  phase 
of  that  chord  to  make  its  direction  clear,  since 
no  progression  has  such  definite  tonal  force  as 
that  from  dominant  to  tonic.  Mozart  again, 
when  he  felt  it  necessary  to  define  the  new  key 
very  clearly,  as  representing  a  definite  essential 
feature  in  the  form  of  a  movement,  often  goes 
at  first  beyond  his  point,  and  appears  to  take  it 
from  the  rear.  For  instance,  if  his  first  section 
is  in  G,  and  he  wishes  to  cast  the  second  section 
and  produce  what  is  called  his  second  subject  in 
the  dominant  key  G,  instead  of  going  straight 
to  G  and  staying  there,  he  passes  rapidly  by  it 
to  its  dominant  key  D,  and  having  settled  well 
down  on  the  tonic  harmony  of  that  key,  uses  it 
at  last  as  a  dominant  point  of  vantage  from 
which  to  take  G  in  form.  The  first  movement 
of  the  Quartet  in  C,  from  bar  22  to  34  of  tlie 
Allegro,  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  Another 
mode  is  that  of  using  a  series  of  transitory 
modulations  between  one  permanent  key  and 
another.  This  serves  chiefly  to  obliterate  the 
sense  of  the  old  key,  and  to  make  the  mind 
open  to  the  impression  of  the  new  one  directly 
its  permanency  becomes  apparent.  The  pliui 
of  resting  on  the  dominant  harmony  for  a  long 
while  before  passing  definitely  to  the  subjecta 
or  figures  which  are  meant  to  characterise  the 
new  key  is  an  obvious  means  of  enforcing  it ;  of 
which  the  return  to  the  first  subject  in  the  first 
movement  of  Beethoven's  Waldstein  Sonata  is 
a  strong  example.  In  fact  insistence  on  any 
characteristic  harmony  or  on  any  definite  group 
of  harmonies  which  clearly  represent  a  key  is  a 
sure  means  of  indicating  the  object  of  a  modula- 
tion, even  between  keys  which  are  remote  from 
one  another. 

In  transitory  modulations  it  is  less  imperative 
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to  mark  the  new  key  strongly,  since  subordinate 
keys  are  rightly  kept  in  the  background,  and 
though  they  may  be  used  so  as  to  produce  a 
powerful  effect,  yet  if  they  are  too  much  insisted 
upon,  the  balance  between  the  more  essential 
and  the  unessential  keys  may.be  upset.  But 
even  in  transitory  modulations,  in  instrumental 
music  especially,  it  is  decidedly  important  that 
each  group  which  repisesents  a  key,  however 
short,  should  be  distinct  in  itself.  In  recitative, 
obscurity  of  tonality  is  not  so  objectionable,  as 
appears  both  in  Bach  and  Handel ;  and  the 
modem  form  of  melodious  recitative,  which 
often  takes  the  form  of  sustained  melody  of  an 
emotional  cast,  is  similarly  often  associated  with 
subtle  and  closely- woven  modulations,  especially 
when  allied  with  words.  Of  recitative  forms 
which  show  analogous  freedom  of  modulation 
in  purely  instrumental  works,  there  are  examples 
both  by  Bach  and  Beethoven,  as  in  an  Adagio 
in  a  Toccata  in  D  minor  and  the  Fantasia 
Cromatica  by  the  former,  and  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  last  movement  of  the  Ab  pianoforte 
Sonata  (op.  110)  of  the  latter. 

When  transitory  modulations  succeed  one 
another  somewhat  rapidly  they  may  well  be 
difficult  to  follow  if  they  are  not  systematised 
into  some  sort  of  appreciable  order.  This  is 
frequently  effected  by  making  them  progress  by 
regular  steps.  In  Mozart  and  Haydn  especially 
we  meet  with  the  simplest  forms  of  succession, 
which  generally  amount  to  some  such  order  as 
the  roots  of  the  chord  falling  fifths  or  rising 
fourths,  or  rising  fourths  and  falling  thirds  suc- 
cessively. The  following  example  from  Mozart's 
C  major  Quartet  is  clearly  to  tiie  point : — 


J^-^rrr^^rM 


Bach  affords  some  remarkably  forcible  examples, 
as  in  the  chorus  *  Mit  Blitzen  und  Donner '  in 
the  Matthew  Passion,  and  in  the  last  movement 
of  the  Fantasia  for  Organ  in  G  (B.-G.  xxxviii. 
p.  81),  in  which  the  bass  progresses  slowly  by 
semitones  downwards  from  CJt  to  D.  A  passage 
quoted  by  Marx  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
of  his  Eompositionslehre  from  the  'Christe 
Eleison '  in  Bach's  A  migor  ^  Mass  is  very  fine 

1  See  B.-0.  vlU.  SI. 


and  characteristic ;  the  succession  of  transi- 
tions is  founded  on  a  bass  which  progresses  as 
follows : — 


,^*t    / 
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B'        1 
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gyn-t-^-.fnpl  °l 

TT— :--— 

=^j^ 
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L_^ — 

W-L- 

_  etc. 

In  modem  music  a  common  form  is  that  in 
which  the  succession  of  key-notes  is  by  rising 
or  falling  semitones,  as  in  tiie  following  passage 
from  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony : — 

'J.^- -J- 


Of  this  form  there  are  numerous  examples  in 
Chopin,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Ballade  in 
Ab»  and  in  the  Prelude  in  the  same  key  (No. 
17).  Beethoven  makes  use  of  successions  of 
thirds  in  the  same  way ;  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  example  is  the  Largo  which  precedes 
the  fugue  in  the  pianoforte  Sonata  in  Bb,  op. 
106.  In  this  there  are  fully  eighteen  successive 
steps  of  thirds  downwards,  most  of  them  minor. 
This  instance  also  points  to  a  feature  which 
is  important  to  note.  The  successions  are  not 
perfectly  symmetrical,  but  are  purposely  dis- 
tributed with  a  certain  amount  of  irregularity 
so  as  to  relieve  them  from  the  obviousness 
which  is  often  roinous  to  the  effect  of  earlier 
examples.  The  divisions  represented  by  each 
step  are  severally  variable  in  length,  but  the 
sum  total  is  a  complete  impression  based  upon 
an  appreciable  system  ;  and  this  result  is  far 
more  artistic  than  the  examples  where  the  form 
is  so  obvious  that  it  might  almost  have  been 
measured  out  with  a  pair  of  compasses.  This 
point  leads  to  the  consideration  of  another 
striking  device  of  Beethoven's,  namely,  the  use 
of  a  cssura  in  modulation,  which  serves  a 
similar  purpose  to  the  irregular  distribution  of 
successive  modulations.  A  most  striking  ex- 
ample is  that  in  the  Prestissimo  of  the  pianoforte 
Sonata  in  E  major,  op.  109,  in  bars  104  and 
106,  where  he  leaps  from  the  major  chord  of 
the    supertonic    to   the    minor  of   the   tonic, 
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evidently  catting  short  the  ordinary  process  of 
siipertonic,  dominant  and  tonic  ;  and  the  effect 
of  this  sudden  irruption  of  the  original  key  and 
subject  before  the  ordinary  and  expected  pro- 
gressions are  concluded  is  most  remarkable.  In 
the  slow  movement  of  Schumann's  sonata  in  G 
minor  there  is  a  passage  which  has  a  similar 
happy  effect,  where  the  leap  is  made  from  the 
dominant  seventh  of  the  key  of  D^  to  the  tonic 
chord  of  G  to  resume  the  first  subject,  as 
follows : — 


In  the  study  of  the  art  of  music  it  is 
important  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  function  and  resources  of  modu- 
lation have  been  gradually  realised.  It  will  be 
best,  therefore,  at  the  risk  of  going  occasionally 
over  the  same  ground  twice,  to  give  a  short 
consecutive  review  of  the  aspect  it 
along  the  stream  of  constant  production, 

To  a  modem  ear  of  any  musical  capacity 
modulation  appears  a  very  simple  and  easy 
matter,  but  when  harmonic  music  was  only 
beginning  to  be  felt,  the  force  even  of  a  single 
key  was  but  doubtfully  realised,  and  the 
relation  of  different  keys  to  one  another  was 
almost  out  of  the  range  of  human  conception. 
Musicians  of  those  days  no  doubt  had  some 
glimmering  sense  of  a  field  being  open  before 
them,  but  they  did  not  know  what  the  problems 
were  which  they  had  to  solve.  It  is  true  that 
even  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  they  must  have  had  a  tolerably 
good  idea  of  the  distribution  of  notes  which  we 
call  a  key,  but  they  probably  did  not  regard  it 
as  an  important  matter,  and  looked  rather  to 
the  laws  and  devices  of  counterpoint,  after  the 
old  polyphonic  manner,  as  the  chief  means  by 
which  music  was  to  go  on  as  it  had  done  before. 
Hence  in  those  great  polyphonic  times  of 
Palestrina  and  Lasso,  and  even  later  in  some 
quarters,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  modulation 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  They  were  gradually 
absorbing  into  their  material  certain  accidentals 
which  the  greater  masters  found  out  how  to  use 
with  effect ;  and  these  being  incorporated  with 
the    intervals  which    the  old    church    modes 


afforded  them,  gave  rise  to  successions  and 
passages  in  which  they  appear  to  us  to  wander 
Avith  uncertain  steps  from  one  nearly  related 
key  to  another  ;  whereas  in  reality  they  were 
only  using  the  actual  notes  which  appeared  to 
them  to  be  available  for  artistic  purposes, 
without  considering  whether  their  combinations 
were  related  to  a  common  tonic  in  the  sense 
which  we  recognise,  or  not.  Nevertheless,  this 
process  of  introducing  accidentals  irregularly 
was  the  ultimate  means  through  which  the  art 
of  modulation  was  developed.  For  the  musical 
sense  of  these  composei's,  being  very  acute, 
would  lead  them  to  consider  the  relations  of  the 
new  chords  which  contained  notes  thus  modified, 
and  to  surround  them  with  larger  and  larger 
groups  of  chords  which  in  our  sense  would  be 
considered  to  be  tonally  related  ;  and  the  very 
smoothness  and  softness  of  the  combinations  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  would  ensure  a 
gradual  approach  to  consistent  tonality,  though 
the  direction  into  which  their  accidentals  turned 
them  was  rather  uncertain  and  irregular,  and 
not  so  much  governed  by  any  feeling  of  the 
effects  of  modulation  as  by  the  constitution  of 
the  ecclesiastical  scales.  Examples  of  this  are 
given  in  the  article  Harmony  ;  and  reference 
may  also  be  made  to  a  Pavin  and  a  Fantasia  by 
our  great  master,  Orlando  Gibbons,  in  *  Par- 
thenia,*  republished  in  the  *Tr^sor  des  Pianistes,' 
in  Pauer's  '  Old  English  Music,'  and  (Fantasia 
alone)  in  Dannreuther's  Omam/:ntcUian.  In 
these  there  are  remarkably  fine  and  strong 
effects  produced  by  means  of  accidentals  ;  but 
the  transitions  are  to  modern  ideas  singularly 
irregular.  Gibbons  appears  to  slip  from  one 
tonality  to  another  more  than  six  times  in  as 
many  bars,  and  to  slide  back  into  his  original 
key  as  if  he  had  never  been  away.  In  some  of 
his  vocal  works  he  presents  broader  expanses  of 
distinct  tonality,  but  of  the  power  of  the  effect 
of  modulation  on  an  extended  scale  he  can  have 
had  but  the  very  slightest  possible  idea.  About 
his  time  and  a  little  later  in  Italy,  among  such 
musicians  as  Carissimi  and  Cesti,  the  outline 
of  the  modem  art  were  growing  stronger. 
They  appreciated  the  sense  of  pure  harmonic 
combinations,  though  they  lost  much  of  the 
force  and  dignity  of  the  polyphonic  school ; 
and  they  began  to  use  simple  modulations,  and 
to  define  them  much  as  a  modem  would  do. 
but  with  the  simplest  devices  possible.  Through- 
out the  17th  century  the  system  of  keys  was 
being  gradually  matured,  but  their  range  was 
extraordinarily  limited,  and  the  interchange  of 
keys  was  still  occasionally  irregular.  Gorelli, 
in  the  latter  part  of  it,  clearly  felt  the  relative 
importance  of  different  notes  in  a  key  and  the 
harmonies  which  they  represent,  and  balanced 
many  instrumental  movements  on  principles 
analogous  to  our  own,  though  simpler  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Gouperin,  who  was  liis 
junior  by  a  few  years  ;  but  it  is  apparent  that 
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they  moved  among  accidentals  with  caution, 
and  regarded  what  we  call  extreme  keys  as 
dangerous  and  almost  inezplorable  territory. 

In  the  works  of  the  many  sterling  and  solid 
composers  of  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  extraordinary 
expanse  of  the  main  keys.  Music  had  arrived 
at  the  opposite  extreme  from  its  state  of  a 
hundred  years  before  ;  and  composers,  having 
realised  the  effect  of  pure  tonality,  were  content 
to  remain  in  one  key  for  periods  which  to  us, 
with  our  different  ways  of  expressing  ourselves, 
would  be  almost  impossible.  This  is  in  fact 
the  average  period  of  least  modulation.  Handel 
is  a  fairer  representative  of  the  time  than  Bach, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  touched  upon  presently, 
and  his  style  is  much  more  in  conformity  with 
most  of  his  contemporaries  who  are  best  known 
in  the  musical  art.  We  may  take  him,  therefore, 
as  a  type  ;  and  in  his  works  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  extent  and  number  of  modulations 
is  extremely  limited.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
his  finest  choruses  he  passes  into  his  dominant 
key  near  the  beginning — partly  to  express  the 
balance  of  keys  and  partly  driven  thereto  by 
fugal  habits ;  and  then  returns  to  his  original 
key,  from  which  in  many  cases  he  hardly  stirs 
again.  Thus  the  whole  modulatory  range  of 
the  Halleligah  Chorus  is  not  more  than 
frequent  transitions  from  the  Tonic  key  to  the 
key  of  its  Dominant  and  back,  and  one  excursion 
as  fi&r  as  the  relative  minor  in  the  middle  of 
the  chorus,  —  and  that  is  all.  There  are 
choruses  with  a  larger  range,  and  choruses  with 
even  less,  but  the  Hallelujah  is  a  £Eiir  example 
to  take,  and  if  it  is  carefully  compared  with  any 
average  modem  example,  such  as  Mendelssohn's 
'The  night  is  departing,*  in  the  *Hymn  of 
Praise,'  or  *  O  great  is  the  depth,'  in  *  St.  Paul,' 
or  the  first  chorus  in  Brahms's  Requiem,  a  very 
strong  impression  of  the  progressive  tendency  of 
modem  music  in  the  matter  of  modulation  will 
be  obtained.  In  choruses  and  movements  in 
the  minor  mode,  modulations  are  on  an  average 
more  frequent  and  various,  but  still  infinitely 
less  free  than  in  modem  examples.  Even  in 
such  a  fine  example  as  '  The  people  shall  hear,' 
in '  Israel,'  the  apparent  latitude  of  modulation  is 
deceptive,  for  many  of  the  changes  of  key  in 
the  early  part  are  mere  repetitions  ;  since  the 
tonalities  range  up  and  down  between  E  minor, 
B  and  Fj  only,  each  key  returning  irregularly. 
In  the  latter  part  it  is  true  the  modulations 
are  finely  conceived,  and  represent  a  degree 
of  appreciation  in  the  matter  of  relations  of 
various  keys,  such  as  Handel  does  not  often 
manifest. 

Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  practice 
of  going  out  to  a  foreign  key  and  returning 
to  the  original  again  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
This  happens  to  be  a  very  valuable  gauge  to 
test  the  degrees  of  appreciation  of  a  composer 
in  the  matter  of  modulation.    In  modem  music 


keys  are  felt  so  strongly  as  an  element  of  form, 
that  when  any  one  has  been  brought  promi- 
nently forward,  succeeding  modulations  for  some 
time  after  must,  except  in  a  few  special  cases, 
take  another  direction.  The  tonic  key,  for 
instance,  must  inevitably  come  forward  clearly 
in  the  early  part  of  a  movement,  and  when  its 
importance  has  been  made  sufficiently  clear  by 
insistence,  and  modulations  have  begun  in  other 
directions,  if  it  were  to  be  quickly  resumed  and 
insisted  on  afresh,  the  impression  would  be 
that  there  was  unnecessary  tautology  ;  and  this 
must  appear  obvious  on  the  merest  external 
grounds  of  logic.  The  old  masters,  however, 
must,  on  this  point,  be  judged  to  have  had  but 
little  sense  of  the  actual  force  of  different  keys 
as  a  matter  of  form  ;  for  in  a  large  proportion  of 
examples  they  were  content  to  waver  up  and 
down  between  nearly  related  keys,  and  constantly 
to  resume  one  and  another  without  order  or 
design.  In  the  'Te  gloriosus'  in  Graun's  Te 
Deum,  for  instance,  he  goes  out  to  a  nearly 
related  key,  and  returns  to  his  tonic  key  no 
less  than  five  several  times,  and  in  the  matter  of 
modulation  does  practically  nothing  else.  Even 
Bach  occasionally  presents  9imilar  examples, 
and  Mozart's  distribution  of  the  modulations  in. 
'Splendente  te  Deus'  (in  which  he  probably 
followed  the  standing  classical  models  of  vocaL 
music)  are  on  a  sinular  plan,  for  he  digresses 
and  returns  again  to  his  principal  key  at  least 
twelve  times  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Bach  was  in  some  respects  like  his  contempo- 
raries, and  in  some  so  far  in  advance  of  them 
that  he  cannot  fairly  be  taken  as  a  representative 
of  the  average  standard  of  the  day.  In  fact, 
his  more  wonderful  modulatory  devices  must 
have  fallen  upon  utterly  deaf  ears,  not  only  in 
his  time  but  for  generations  after  ;  and,  unlike 
most  great  men,  he  appears  to  have  made  less 
impression  upon  the  productive  musicians  who 
immediately  succeeded  him  than  upon  those  of 
a  hundr^  years  and  more  later.  In  many  cases 
he  cast  movements  in  the  forms  prevalent  in 
his  time,  and  occasionally  used  vain  repetitions 
of  keys  like  his  contemporaries ;  but  when  he 
chose  his  own  lines  he  produced  movements 
which  are  perfectly  in  consonance  with  modem 
views.  As  examples  of  this  the  '£t  resurrexit' 
in  the  B  minor  Mass  and  the  last  chorus  of 
the  Matthew  Passion  may  be  taken.  In  these 
there  is  no  tautology  in  the  distribution  of  the 
modulation,  though  the  extraordinary  expanse 
over  which  a  single  key  is  made  to  spread,  still 
marks  their  relationship  with  other  contemporary 
works.  In  some  of  his  instmmental  works  he 
gives  himself  more  rein,  as  in  fantasias,  and 
preludes,  and  toccatas,  for  organ  or  clavier.  In 
these  he  not  only  makes  use  of  the  most  compli- 
cated and  elaborate  devices  in  the  actual  passage 
from  one  key  to  another,  but  also  of  closely 
interwoven  transitions  in  a  thoroughly  modem 
fashion.     Some  of  the  most  wonderful  examples 
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are  in  the  Fantasia  in  G  minor  for  organ  B.-G. 
XV.  p.  177),  and  others  have  been  already 
alluded  to. 

It  is  probable  that  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  relation  of  keys  had  considerable  influence 
on  the  evolution  of  the  specially  modem  type  of 
instrumental  music  ;  as  it  was  chiefly  his  sons 
and  pupils  who  worked  out  and  traced  in  clear 
and  definite  outlines  the  system  of  key-distribu- 
tion upon  which  Haydn  and  Mozart  developed 
their  representative  examples  of  such  works. 

In  the  works  of  these  two  great  composers  we 
find  at  once  the  simplest  and  surest  distribution 
of  keys.  They  are  in  fact  the  expositors  of  the 
elementary  principles  which  had  been  arrived  at 
through  the  speculations  and  experiments  of 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  musicians. 
The  vit^l  principle  of  their  art- work  is  clear  and 
simple  tonality  ;  each  successive  key  which  is 
important  in  the  structure  of  the  work  is  marked 
by  forms  both  of  melody  and  harmony,  which, 
by  the  use  of  the  most  obvious  indicators,  state 
as  clearly  as  possible  the  tonic  to  which  the 
particular  group  of  harmonies  is  to  be  referred. 
This  is  their  summary,  so  to  speak,  of  existing 
knowledge.  But  what  is  most  important  to  this 
question  is  that  the  art  did  not  stop  at  this 
point,  but  composers  having  arrived  at  that 
degree  of  realisation  of  the  simpler  relations  of 
keys,  went  on  at  once  to  build  something  new 
upon  the  foundation.  Both  Haydn  and  Mozart 
—as  if  perceiving  that  directly  the  means  of 
clearly  indicating  a  key  were  realised,  the  ease 
with  which  it  could  be  grasped  would  be  propor- 
tionately increased — began  to  distribute  their 
modulations  more  freely  and  liberally.  For 
certain  purposes  they  both  made  use  of  transi- 
tions so  rapid  that  the  modulations  appear  to 
overlap,  so  that  before  one  key  is  definitely  in- 
dicated an  ingenious  modification  of  the  chord 
which  should  have  con  Armed  it  leads  on  to 
another.  The  occasions  for  the  use  of  this  device 
are  principally  either  to  obtain  a  stron^contrast 
to  long  periods  during  which  single  keys  have 
been  or  are  to  be  maintained  ;  or,  where  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  form  it  so  happens  that 
a  key  which  has  already  been  employed  has  soon 
to  be  resumed — as,  for  instance,  in  the  recapi- 
tulation of  the  subjects — to  lead  the  mind  so 
thoroughly  away  that  the  sense  of  the  more  per- 
manent key  is  almost  obliterated.  OccasionflJly , 
when  the  working-out  section  is  very  short,  the 
rapid  transitions  alluded  to  are  also  met  with  in 
that  position,  as  in  the  slow  movement  of  Mozart's 
Eb  Quartet.  The  example  quoted  above  from 
the  last  movement  of  his  Quartet  in  C  will  serve 
as  an  example  on  this  point  as  well  as  on  that 
for  which  it  was  quoted. 

A  yet  more  important  point  in  relation  to  the 
present  question  is  the  use  of  short  breaths  of 
subordinate  modulation  in  the  midst  of  the 
broader  expanses  of  the  principal  keys.  This  is 
very  characteristic  of  Mozart,  and  serves  happily 


to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  art  was  moving 
at  the  time.  Thus,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
Quartet  in  G  (Ebchel,  387),  he  glides  out  of  his 
principal  key  into  the  key  of  the  supertonic,  A, 
and  back  again  in  the  first  four  bars.  A  similar 
digression,  from  F  to  D  and  back  again,  may  be 
observed  near  the  beginning  of  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  Jupiter  Symphony.  But  it  requires 
to  be  carefully  noted  that  the  sense  of  the  prin- 
cipal keys  is  not  impaired  by  these  digressions. 
They  are  not  to  be  confounded  either  with  the 
irregular  wandering  of  the  composers  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  the  polyphonic  school,  nor 
with  the  frequent  going  out  and  back  again 
of  the  composers  of  the  early  part  of  the  18  th 
century.  Thisdeviceis  really  an  artificial  enlarge- 
ment of  the  capacity  of  a  key,  and  the  transitions 
are  generally  used  to  enforce  certain  notes  which 
are  representative  and  important  roots  in  the 
original  key.  A  striking  example  occui*s  in  the 
first  movement  of  Mozart's  symphony  in  G  minor 
(1st  section),  whei-e  after  the  key  of  Bb  has  been 
strongly  and  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  first 
statement  of  the  second  subject,  he  makes  a 
modulatory  digression  as  follows : — 


>rj^    rjg^g^^^ 


This  is  in  fact  a  very  bold  way  of  enforcing 
the  subdominant  note  ;  for  though  the  modula- 
tion appears  to  be  to  the  key  of  the  minor  seventh 
from  the  tonic,  the  impression  of  that  key  is 
ingeniously  reduced  to  a  minimum,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  slight  flavour  that  remains  of  it 
forms  an  important  element  in  the  efl'ect  of  the 
transition. 

The  great  use  which  Beethoven  made  of  such 
transitory  subordinate  modulations  has  been 
already  treated  of  at  some  length  in  the  article 
Harmony  ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  best  here  to  refer 
only  to  a  few  typical  examples.  The  force  with 
which  he  employed  the  device  above  illustrated 
from  Mozart  is  shown  in  the  wonderful  transi- 
tion from  Eb  to  G  minor  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Eroica  (bars  7-10),  and  the  transition  from  F  to 
Db  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sonata  Appassionata. 
These  are,  as  in  most  of  Mozart's  examples,  only 
single  steps ;  in  many  cases  Beethoven  makes 
use  of  several  in  succession.     Thus  in  the  begin - 
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ning  of  the  £  minor  pianoforte  Sonata,  op.  90, 
the  first  section  should  be  theoretically  in  £ 
minor,  but  in  this  case  a  quick  modulation  to  G 
begins  in  the  third  bar,  in  the  seventh  a  modu- 
lation to  6  minor  follows,  and  in  the  ninth,  G 
is  taken  up  again,  and  through  it  passage  is 
made  back  to  £  minor,  the  original  key,  again. 
Thus  the  main  centre  of  the  principal  key  is 
supplemented  by  subordinate  centres  ;  the  dif- 
ferent notes  of  the  key  being  used  as  points  of 
vantage  firom  which  a  glance  can  be  taken  into 
foreign  tonalities,  to  which  they  happen  also  to 
belong,  without  losing  the  sense  of  the  principal 
key  which  lies  in  the  background. 

These  transitions  often  occur  in  the  early  part 
of  movements  before  the  principal  key  has  been 
much  insisted  on,  as  if  to  enhance  its  effect  by 
postponement.  Thus  we  find  remarkable  ex- 
amples in  Beethoven's  Introductions,  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  Leonora  Overture,  No.  3,  and  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Quartet  in  C,  op.  69, 
No.  3.  In  composers  of  note  since  Beethoven, 
we  find  a  determination  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  effect  of  such  transitions.  Brahms,  for 
instance,  makes  constant  use  of  them  in  his  in- 
strumental works  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest. 
The  first  two  pages  of  the  G  minor  Quartet  for 
pianoforte  and  strings,  show  at  once  how  various 
are  the  subordinate  centres  of  which  he  makes 
use.  In  a  much  later  work — the  Pianoforte 
Quartet  in  C  minor,  op.  60 — he  presents  a  short 
version  of  his  principal  subject  in  the  principal 
key,  and  then  passes  to  Bb  minor,  Db  major, 
£b  minor,  Ab,  Gb  minor,  and  Bb  major  in  rapid 
succession  before  he  resumes  his  original  key,  in 
order  to  propound  his  first  subject  more  ftilly. 
Schumann  was  equally  free  in  his  use  of  sub- 
ordinate modulations.  In  the  fine  intermezzo 
of  the  '  Faschingsschwank,'  which  has  the  sig- 
nature of  £b  minor,  the  first  chord  is  in  that 
key,  but  the  second  leads  to  Db  major,  and  a 
few  chords  farther  on  we  are  in  Bb  minor,  from 
which  an  abnipt  return  is  made  to  £b  minor 
only  to  digress  afresh.  Such  are  the  elaborate 
transitions  which  are  developed  by  an  extension 
of  the  device  of  single  transitions  used  so  fre- 
quently by  Mozart ;  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
a  closely  connected  series  of  transitory  modula- 
tions after  this  manner,  occupies  in  modern  music 
an  analogous  position  to  that  occupied  by  a  con- 
nected series  of  harmonies,  based  on  quickly 
shifting  root-notes,  in  the  music  of  a  century  or 
a  century  and  a  half  earlier.  Similarly,  in  the 
closely  connected  steps  of  modulation,  like 
those  used  by  Haydn  and  Mozart  between  one 
strongly  marked  expanse  of  key  and  another, 
more  modem  composers  have  packed  their  suc- 
cessions of  keys  so  closely  that  it  is  often  a  matter 
of  some  diflSculty  to  disentangle  them  with  cer- 
tainty. For  instance,  the  (lassage  in  the  slow 
movement  of  Beethoven's  Bb  Sonata,  op.  106, 
just  before  the  resumption  of  the  principal  key 
and  the  first  subject  (inyariation),  is  as  follows — 


In  this,  besides  the  number  of  the  transitions 
(exceeding  the  number  of  bars  in  the  example), 
the  steps  by  which  they  proceed  are  noticeable 
with  reference  to  what  was  touched  upon  above 
in  that  respect.  Many  similar  examples  occur 
in  Schumann's  works.  For  instance,  in  the  last 
movement  of  his  sonata  in  G  minor,  where  he 
wishes  to  pass  from  Bb  to  G  miy'or,  to  resume 
his  subject,  he  goes  all  the  way  round  by  Bb 
minor,  Gb  major,  Eb  major,  Db  minor,  FjJ,  B, 
A,  D,  C  minor,  Bb,  Ab,  and  thence  at  last  to 
G  ;  there  is  a  similar  example  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  movement  of  his  Pianoforte  Quartet  in 
Eb ;  examples  are  also  common  in  Chopin's  works, 
as  for  instance  bars  29  to  32  of  the  Prelude  in 
Eb,  No.  19,  in  which  the  transitions  overlap 
in  such  a  way  as  to  recall  the  devices  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  though  the  material  and  mode  of 
expression  are  so  markedly  distinct. 

From  this  short  survey  it  will  appear  that 
the  direction  of  modem  music  in  respect  of 
modulation  has  been  constant  and  uniform.  The 
modem  scales  had  first  to  be  developed  out  of 
the  chaos  of  ecclesiastical  modes,  and  then  they 
had  to  be  systematised  into  keys,  a  process 
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equivftlent  to  diaoovermg  the  principle  of  modu- 
lation. This  clearly  took  a  long  time  to  achieve, 
since  composers  moved  cautiously  over  new 
ground,  as  if  afraid  to  go  far  from  their  starting- 
point,  lest  they  should  not  be  able  to  find  a 
way  back.  Still,  the  invention  of  the  principle 
of  passing  from  one  key  to  another  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  relations  which  exist  between 
one  key  and  another ;  in  other  words  of  the 
different  degrees  of  musical  effect  produced  by 
their  juxtaposition.  The  bearings  of  the  more 
simple  of  these  relations  were  first  established, 
and  then  those  of  the  more  remote  and  subtle 
ones,  till  the  way  through  every  note  of  the 
scale  to  its  allied  keys  was  found.  In  the 
meanwhile  groups  of  chords  belonging  to  foreign 
keys  were  subtly  interwoven  in  the  broader 
expanses  of  permanent  keys,  and  the  principle 
was  recognised  that  different  individiud  notes 
of  a  key  can  be  taken  to  represent  subordinate 
drcles  of  chords  in  other  keys  of  which  they 
form  important  integers,  without  destroying 
the  sense  of  the  principal  tonality.  Then  as 
the  chords  belonging  to  the  various  groups  called 
keys  are  better  and  better  known,  it  becomes 
easier  to  recognise  them  with  less  and  less  indi- 
cation of  their  relations,  so  that  groups  of  chords 
representing  any  given  tonality  can  be  constantly 
rendered  shorter,  until  at  length  successions 
of  transitory  modulations  make  their  appear- 
ance, in  which  the  group  of  chords  representing 
a  tonality  is  reduced  to  two,  and  these  sometimes 
not  representing  it  by  any  means  obviously. 

It  may  appear  from  this  that  we  are  gravi- 
tating back  to  the  chaotic  condition  which 
harmony  represented  in  the  days  before  the 
invention  of  tonality.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
We  have  gone  through  all  the  experiences  of 
the  key-S3rstem,  and  by  means  of  it  innumerable 
combinations  of  notes  have  been  made  intelligible 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  so.  The 
key-system  is  therefore  the  ultimate  test  of 
harmonic  combinations,  and  the  ultimate  basis 
of  their  classification,  however  closely  chords 
representing  different  tonalities  may  be  brought 
together.  There  will  probably  always  be  groups 
of  some  extent  which  are  referable  to  one  given 
centre  or  tonic,  and  effects  of  modulation  between 
permanent  keys ;  but  concerning  the  rapidity 
with  which  transitions  may  succeed  one  another, 
and  the  possibilities  of  overlapping  tonalities, 
it  is  not  safe  to  speculate ;  for  theory  and 
analysis  are  always  more  safe  and  helpfid  to 
guide  us  to  the  understanding  of  what  a  great 
artist  shows  us  when  it  is  done,  than  to  tell  him 
beforehand  what  he  may  or  may  not  do.  c.  H.  H.  p. 

MODULATIONS,  REGULAR  and  CON- 
CEDED  (Lat.  Modulationes  [vel  ClatunUae] 
regulates  ei  conceasae).  The  composer  of  a  Plain- 
song  melody  is  not  permitted  to  begin  or  end, 
even  his  intermediate  phrases,  upon  any  note 
he  pleases.  The  last  phrase  of  every  melody 
must,  of  necessity,  end  with  the  Final  of  the 


Mode  in  which  it  is  written.  The  first  phrase 
must  begin  with  one  or  other  of  a  certain  set  of 
notes  called  the  Absolute  Initials  of  the  Mode. 
The  intermediate  phrases  can  only  begin  or 
end  on  one  of  another  set  of  notes  called  its 
Modulations.  Of  these  Modulations,  four — the 
Final,  Dominant,  Mediant,  and  iWticipant — 
are  of  more  importance  than  the  rest,  and  are 
therefore  called  Regular.  But  as  the  constant 
reiteration  of  these  four  notes  would  prove  in- 
tolerably monotonous  in  a  melody  consisting  of 
very  numerous  phrases,  other  notes  called  Con- 
ceded Modulations  are  added  to  them  ;  and 
upon  any  one  of  these  any  phrase,  except  the 
first  or  last,  may  either  b^^  or  end. 

A  complete  table  of  the  Regular  and  Conceded 
Modulations  of  all  the  Modes  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Modes,  the  Ecclesiastical.       w.  s.  r. 

MOLINARA,  LA  (Ger.  Die  aehJ&ne  Mullerin). 
Opera  by  Paisiello,  produced  at  Naples  in  1788. 
In  London  at  theEing'sTheatre,  March  22, 1803. 
Its  name  is  preserved  by  a  duet,  *  Nel  cor  pid 
non  mi  sento,'  which  has  served  as  the  theme  of 
many  Variations,  amongst  others  of  six  by  Beet- 
hoven. The  autograph  of  the  six  was  headed, 
'Yariazioni  .  .  .  perduteparla  .  .  .  retro vate 
par  L.  V.  B.'  Beethoven  also  wrote  nine  varia- 
tions on  '  Quant'  e  pid  hello,'  an  air  from  the 
same  opera.  A  third  air  from  '  La  Molinara, '  viz. 
*  La  Rachelina, '  is  given  in  the  *  Musical  Libraiy , ' 
i.  98.  [The  song,  'Hope  told  a  flattering  tale,' 
adapted  to  Paisiello's  *  Nel  cor  pi£i  non  mi  sento,' 
became,  near  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  one 
of  the  most  favourite  English  sentimental  songs ; 
it  was  introduced  by  Mara  in  a  revival  of 
Ame's  *  Artaxerxes,'  and  was  republished  in  aU 
imaginable  forms,     f.  k.]  g. 

MOLINARO,  Simone,  bom  at  Genoa,  was 
nephew  and  pupil  of  Giovanni  Battista  dalla 
Gostena,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1599  in  his 
office  of  maestro  di  cappella  at  the  cathedral  of 
Genoa,  la  1G13  he  edited  in  score  in  one  folio 
volume,  the  six  books  of  chromatic  madrigals 
of  Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Yenosa,  which,  as  Ambros 
says,  shows  that  these  strange  works  had  begun 
to  be  a  subject  of  study  for  musicians.  Of 
Molinaro'sown  publications,  consisting  of  motets, 
sacred  concertos  with  organ  score,  including 
some  masses  and  magnificats,  a  book  of  madrigals 
and  canzonets,  hardly  any  are  preserved  com- 
plete, part-books  being  missing  in  nearly  every 
case.  A  certain  number  of  his  motets  for  five 
voices  have  been  preserved  complete  in  the 
collections  of  Hasler  (*Sacrae  Symphoniae,* 
1598)  and  Schadaeus  (*  Promptuarium, '  1611), 
from  which  Commer  in  modem  times  has  re- 
printed ten.  These  are  mostly  quite  simple 
and  melodious  on  a  harmonic  basis,  without 
anything  of  imitative  counterpoint  to  speak  of. 
But  MoHnaro  is  also  known  as  a  lutenist,  and 
Trom  his  '  Intavolatura  di  liuto,'  1599,  contain- 
ing Saltarelli,  Passamezze,  and  Gagliardo,  and 
including  twenty-five  fantasias  by  his  master 
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Gostena,  Oscar  Ghilesotti  has  reprinted  fourteen 
little  pieces  in  modem  notation  in  his  *  Lauten- 
spieler  des  XVI.  Jahrhunderts '  (Breitkopf  k 
Hartel,  1891).  In  these  pieces,  as  Eitner  says, 
Molinaro  despises  all  counterpoint,  and  shows 
himself  as  a  pure  melodist  and  harmonist,  but 
both  in  so  simple  and  pretty  a  way,  that  they 
all  have  something  uncommonly  attraotiye  (see 
Monatshe/te,  xxiv.  p.  29).  J.  R.  M. 

MOLIQUE,  WiLHXLM  Bebnhabd,  celebrated 
violinist  and  composer,  was  bom  Oct.  7,  1802, 
at  Nuremberg.  His  father,  a  member  of  the 
town  band,  at  first  taught  him  several  instm- 
ments,  but  Molique  soon  made  the  violin  his 

-  special  study.  Spohr,  in  his  Selbatbiographie 
(I  228),  relates  that  while  staying  at  Nurem- 
berg, in  1815,  he  gave  some  lessons  to  the  boy, 

-  who  already  possessed  remarkable  proficiency 
on  the  instrument.  Molique  afterwards  went 
to  Munich,  and  studied  for  two  years  under 
Rovelli.  After  having  lived  for  some  time  at 
Vienna,  as  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Theater-an-der-Wien,  he  returned  in  1820  to 
Munich,  and  succeeded  his  master  Rovelli  as 

■  leader  of  the  band.  From  Munich  he  made 
several  tours  through  Germany,  and  soon 
established  his  reputation  as  an  eminent  virtuoso 
i^nd  a  solid  musician.  In  1826  he  accepted  the 
post  of  leader  of  the  Royal  Band  at  Stuttgart, 
and  remained  there  till  1849.  In  that  year 
he  came  to  England,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  professional  life.  The  sterling 
qualities  of  Molique  as  a  player,  and  his  sound 
musicianship,  soon  procured  him  an  honourable 
position  in  the  musical  world  of  London .  His  first 
appearance  at  the  Philharmonic  was  on  May  14, 
1 840,  when  he  played  his  own  A  minor  Gonoerto. 
With  the  general  public  he  was  equally  successful 
as  a  soloist,  quartet-player  and  teacher,  while 
the  serious  character  and  the  fine  workmanship 
of  his  compositions  raised  him  high  in  the 
estimation  of  connoisseurs  and  musicians. 

As  an  executant  he  showed  a  rare  perfection 
of  left-hand  technique,  but  his  bowing  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  wanting  in  breadth  and 
freedom.  His  style  of  playing  was  usually  very 
quiet,  perhaps  deficient  in  animation.  As  a 
composer  he  holds  a  prominent  place  among 
modem  writers  for  the  violin.  The  influence 
of  Spohr  is  evident,  not  only  in  the  character  of 
most  of  his  subjects,  but  also  in  his  manner  of 
treating  and  working  them  out,  yet  some  of  his 
works — especially  the  first  two  movements  of 
his  third  Goncerto  in  V  minor,  and  of  the  fifth 
in  A  minor — are  fine  compositions.  The  main 
subjects  are  noble  and  pathetic,  the  form  is 
masterly,  the  working-out  and  the  scoring  full 
of  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  they  suffer  in 
effect  by  being  too  much  spun  out,  and  by  being 
overladen  with  somewhat  old-fashioned  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  passages.  His  other  composi- 
tions, though  evincing  the  same  technical 
mastery,  are  very  inferior  in  interest  to  these 
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concertos  —  they  bear  hardly  any  traces  of 
inspiration  and  had  no  great  or  lasting  success. 

Molique  [gave  a  farewell  concert  at  St 
James's  Hall,  May  8,  1866,  and  five  days  after- 
wards] retired  to  Gannstadt  near  Stuttgart, 
where  he  died  May  10,  1869.  His  principal 
published  works  are :— six  Violin  Goncertos  ; 
eight  Quartets  for  stringed  instruments ;  two 
Pianoforte  Trios ;  a  Symphony ;  two  Masses, 
and  an  Oratorio,  '  Abridiam,'  performed  at  the 
Norwich  Festival  in  1860.  To  these  must  be 
added  Duos  for  two  violins,  and  for  flute  and 
violin,  with  a  number  of  smaller  vocal  and  in- 
strumental pieces.  p.  d. 

MOLL  and  DUR  are  the  German  terms  for 
Minor  and  Major. 

MOLLENHADER,  Edwabd  R.,  a  violin- 
maker,  established  in  New  York  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century,  who  introduced  an 
*  improvement '  in  violin  construction  which 
was  patented  in  this  country  (1881,  No.  621). 
'  The  invention  consists  in  placing  a  boaitl 
between  the  sounding-board  and  the  back  of  the 
instrument,  and  parallel  to  these  two  boards,  so 
as  to  divide  the  interior  into  two  compartments. 
This  intermediate  board  is  provided  with  sound- 
holes  and  a  bass  bar. '  This  contrivance  was  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  importance  by  Gount  Luigi 
Francesco  Yaldrighi  to  form  the  subject  of  No.  9 
of  his  Musurgiana  under  the  title  '  Stramenti 
ad  Arco  Rinforzati'  (Modena,  1881).       E.  h-a. 

MOLLER,  Joachim,  who  afterwards  dropped 
his  patronymic,  and  subscribed  himself  Joachim 
von  Burck  or  Burgk,  was  bom  in  1541  at  Burg, 
in  what  was  then  the  territory  of  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Magdeburg.  His  teacher  in  music 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  a  certain  Hermann 
Noricits,  of  whom  nothing  else  is  known.  His 
real  teaching,  however,  was  derived  from  his 
diligent  study  of  the  works  of  Orlando  di  Lasso, 
whom,  as  he  says  he  endeavoured  to  imitate,  not 
only  in  his  free  admixture  of  the  chromatic  with 
the  diatonic  style,  but  in  his  careful  adaptation 
of  the  music  to  the  sense  and  accent  of  the  words. 
From  1666  to  his  death.  May  24, 1610,  Joachim 
von  Burck  was  organist  of  the  Ghurch  of  St. 
Blasius,  Miihlhausen,  a  post  in  which  he  had 
several  distinguished  successors,  and  greatest  of 
all,  Sebastian  Bach.  Spitta  says  that  *  Burck 
may  be  regarded  as  having  given,  the  chief  im- 
pulse to  the  earnest  musical  feeling  for  which 
Miihlhausen  was  long  distinguished.'  Johann 
Eccard,  who  was  bom  at  Miihlhausen,  was  prob- 
ably his  pupil,  and  was  afterwards  associated 
with  him  in  several  of  his  publications.  Besides 
being  organist  at  St.  Blasius,  Burck  subscribes 
himself  as  *  Symphonista '  of  the^city  of  Miihl- 
hausen, which  would  seem  to  imply  that  he 
held  some  position  as  instramentalist  in  the 
town-band.  He  was  also  chosen  to  be  Senator 
or  Alderman  in  the  city  Council,  which,  as  Miihl- 
hausen was  a  free  city  of  the  Empire,  was  then 
an  office  of  some  distinction.     A  large  number 
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of  BuTck's  compositions  consist  of  settings  of 
Qerman  and  Latin  Odes  and  Hymns  for  Church 
and  School  use,  written  by  Ludwig  Hehnbold, 
Lutheran  preacher  and  superintendent  at  Mtihl- 
hausen.    His  chief  publications  are  as  follows : — 

IMS.  HumonlM  SaerM  Uni  ▼!▼»  vooe  qimm  Imrtnunentla  .  .  . 
•dltM.  85  BL  a  S. 

1MB.  Die  dMtwhe  FajmAm  (Fudon  aftar  St.  John),  a  4.  Thlawork 
wu  dedi»t6d  to  the  Lathenui  Cmth«liml  duster  of  Macdobon.  It 
hM  bam  repabUahed  in  modem  aoore  among  other  worka  of  Bonk 
b7  Bltner.  ISSB. 

um.  Symb.  Apoet  Ntoen.  TtDwm  .  .  .  ae  verba  Inatttutlonia 
.  .  .  a4. 

Ifi72.  IffiS.  ino,  IMft  Several  hooka  of  Odae  BMne  of  HelmbdkL 
TheaeOdceandaacrlbedaaaatafter  themamier  of  Italic  ViUa- 

1078L    flaciae  Oantlonaa,  90  n.  a  4^ 

1874.  Faaelo  Jean  ChrlatL  Paalm  2^  a  4.  Thla  wotk  In  Motet 
•trie  ia  InelQded  in  Eltnei'a  pablioation  of  ISOa 

IKTB.  Twent]rOeataebeLled]ain(HelmbokU.a4,al«>iiieliidedln 
Eltncr,  18861 

1B7&  GiepundiA  SafOm  (Helmbold),  »  coUeoUon  of  School  aonc^ 
a  4. 

IMS.    Vom  hte.  Ehatuide.  40  Uedleln  (Helmbold).  a  4. 

laM.    ThlrtyOelaUiehe  Uedar.  a  4. 

In  1626  the  Ck>uncil  of  Muhlhausen  did  honour 
to  its  Senator-composer  by  issuing  at  the  expense 
of  the  city  a  collected  edition  in  six  yolumes  of 
all  the  Odes  and  Hymns  of  Helmbold  as  set  to 
music  by  Burck.  Besides  the  works  mentioned 
above  as  republished  by  Eitner,  a  considerable 
number  of  Burok's  hymn-settings,  partly  in  the 
simple  Choral-style,  partly  in  Motet-form,  are 
contained  in  Sohoberlein's  Sehatz.  J.  B.  M. 

MONASTERIO,  Jesus  db,  eminent  Spanish 
violinist,  bom  at  Potes  in  the  province  of 
Santander,  April  18,  1886,  showed  strong  in- 
clination for  music  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
enjoyed  royal  patronage  from  the  age  of  seven 
years.  He  was  taught  by  the  best  masters  at 
Madrid,  and  for  a  time  followed  the  career  of  a 
prodigy,  but  the  death  of  his  father  compelled 
him  to  return  to  his  home,  and  through  the 
influence  of  a  wealthy  amateur  he  was  sent  to 
Brussels  to  study  with  De  B^riot  Here  he 
remained  at  the  Conservatoire  from  1849  to 
1852,  when  he  returned  home  and  played  in 
Madrid  with  great  success  ;  in  1861  he  appeared 
in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany  as  a  finished 
performer.  His  success  in  these  countries  and 
in  France  was  remarkable  ;  at  Weimar  he  was 
offered  the  post  of  court-capeUmeister,  but  he 
preferred  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  in 
a  short  time  he  was  appointed  violin  professor 
at  the  Conservatoire  of  Madrid.  His  quartet- 
playing  was  of  remarkable  excellence,  and  he 
introduced  the  works  of  the  classical  masters  to 
the  musical  amateurs  of  Spain.  He  wrote  many 
successful  works  for  his  instrument,  as  well  as 
two  ecclesiastical  compositions  without  accom- 
lianiment.  He  died  at  Santander,  Sept.  28, 
1903  (obituary  in  the  Zeitachrift  of  the  Int. 
Mus,  Oes.  1903,  p.  224).  M. 

MONDAY,  Joseph.     See  Vowles. 

MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS.  See 
Popular  Concerts. 

MONDONVILLE,  Jean  Joseph  Ca8.sanea 
DB,  bom  at  Narbonne,  Dec.  24,  1711,  died  at 
Belleville  near  Paris,  Oct.  8,  1772,  son  of  well- 
born but  i)Oor  parents.  His  taste  for  music  showed 
itself  early,  and  he  acquired  considerable  powers 


of  execution  as  a  violinist.  After  travelling 
for  some  time  he  settled  in  Lille,  where  he  was 
well  received,  and  still  more  so  at  the  Concerts 
Spirituels  in  1787.  Having  achieved  aucoess 
in  Paris  as  a  violinist  and  composer  of  popular 
chamber-music  and  organ  pieces  (for  Balbatre), 
Mondonville  attempted  the  stage,  but  hia  firsts 
opera,  'Isbe'  (Academic,  April  10,  1742), 
failed.  In  1744  he  succeeded  Gervais  as  Sur- 
intendant  de  la  ChapeUe  du  Roi,  and  under 
court  patronage  he  produced  at  the  Academic 
'  Le  Camaval  du  Paraasse '  (Sept  23, 1749),  an 
op^- ballet  in  three  acts,  containing  some 
graceful  musia  When  the  contest  between  the 
partisans  of  Italian  and  French  music,  known 
as  the  Guerre  des  Bonfibns,  arose  in  1752  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of '  La  Serva  Padrona, ' 
Mondonville,  a  prot^  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour, 
was  chosen  duunpion  of  the  national  school ; 
and  his  opera  *Titon  et  rAurore'  (Jan.  9, 
1758)  owed  its  success  largely  to  this  circum- 
stance. ^Daphnis  et  Alcimadura'  (Dec.  29, 
1754),  a  pastoral  in  the  Langue  d'Oc,  in  which 
he  introduced  many  Provencal  airs,  completed 
his  popularity ;  and  of  this  he  made  use  to 
procure  his  appointment  as  director  of  the 
Concerts  Spirituels.  That  post  he  occupied  for 
seven  years  (1755-62),  showing  great  abUity 
both  as  an  administrator  and  conductor,  and 
producing  at  the  Concerts  with  much  success 
three  short  oratorios,  *Le8  Israelites  au  Mont 
Oreb,' '  Les  Fureurs  de  Saiil,'  and  '  Les  Titans.' 
'Les  Fdtes  de  Paphos'  (May  9,  1758),  origin- 
ally written  for  Mme.  de  Pompadour's  private 
theatre,  was  the  only  opera  performed  at  the 
Academic  during  the  same  period.  His  last 
operas,  *  Th&^  *  (1767)  and  *  Psyche '  (1769,  a 
mere  adaptation  of  the  third  act  of  '  Les  FStes 
de  Paphos '),  were  unsuccessful.  HNvelve  Motets, 
a  book  of  trios,  sonatas  for  violin  and  harpsi- 
chord, etc,  are  mentioned  in  the  QueUen-Lexikon^ 
and  a  very  amusing  y^  d^ esprit  was  published 
in  1760.  It  is  a  musical  setting  in  cantata- 
form  of  the  '  Privily  du  Roi '  which  appears 
in  all  publications  of  the  period  ;  it  has  parts 
for  strings,  oboes,  and  horns.] 

There  is  a  good  portrait  of  Mondonville  in 
pastel  by  Latour,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
M.  Ambroise  Thomas.  The  physiognomy  is 
that  of  a  man,  cunning,  patient,  and  fond  of 
money  ;  the  arch  of  the  eyebrows  indicating  a 
musician  gifted  with  melody  and  a  good 
memory.  He  holds  a  violin  in  his  hand  ; 
possibly  a  hint  from  the  artist  that  posterity 
would  rank  the  virtuoso  and  conductor  higher 
than  the  composer.  However  this  may  be,  his 
music  has  long  been  forgotten. 

His  son  (born  in  Paris,  1748,  died  there  1808) 
had  some  reputation  as  a  violinist  and  oboist,  o.  c. 

MONFERRINA.  A  kind  of  country  dance, 
originating  in  Piedmont.  The  tunes  used  in 
Italy  and  Malta  became  fashionable  in  England 
in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  and 
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were  employed  for  oountry  dances.  In  this 
country  the  name  stood  as  '  Monfrina/  *  Mon- 
freda'  or  'Manfredina.'  The  favourite  tune 
with  the  title  '  Italian  Moufrina ' 


Copies  will  be  found  in  Wheatstone's  Gauntry 
Dances  for  1810,  Companion  to  the  BaU-Boom, 
circa  1816,  and  other  collections  of  country 
dances.  F.  K. 

MONGINI,  a  tenor  well  remembered  by 
opera -goers  of  a  generation  back,  first  sang 
in  London  at  the  old  Her  Mnjesty's  Theatre 
in  1859,  and  again  about  1862.  The  best  part 
of  his  London  career,  however,  dated  from  1866, 
when  the  premature  death  of  Giuglini  had 
left  Mapleson  without  a  leading  tenor  possessed 
of  any  great  attraction  for  tlie  public.  Mongini 
could  not  fill  Giuglini's  place,  but  he  had  a 
voice  of  extraordinary  power  and  range,  and  in 
certain  parts — Arnold  in  *  William  Tell,*  Manrico 
in  'Trovatore,*  and  John  of  Leyden  in  *The 
Prophet '  among  the  rest — he  met  with  marked 
success.  When  Gye  and  Mapleson  joined  forces 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1869,  Mongini  was  one  of 
the  leading  tenors  in  the  company,  and  he  after- 
wards sang  under  Mapleson's  management  down 
to  1873.  Towards  the  end  of  his  career,  how- 
ever, he  lived  a  veiy  irregular  life,  and  in  1874 
he  died.  As  regards  sheer  vocal  power — he 
was  a  typical  ienare  diforza — Mongini  was  the 
Tamagno  of  his  day,  but  he  had  none  of 
Tamagno's  gifts  as  an  actor.  s.  h.  p. 

MONIUSZKO,  Stanislaus,  bom  May  5, 
1820,  in  the  department  of  Minsk  in  Lithuania, 
received  his  first  musical  education  from  the 
organist  Aug.  Freyer  and  went  to  Berlin  in 
1837,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Rungenhagen 
for  two  years.  He  settled  down  at  Wilna  as  a 
teacher  and  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  John, 
and  in  1846  his  first  opera,  '  Halka,'  was  given 
at  Warsaw.  In  1858  he  became  capellmeister 
at  the  opera  in  Warsaw,  and  afterwards  professor 
at  the  Conservatorium.  Among  his  operas 
and  dramatic  pieces  (of  which  Riemann  enumer- 
ates fourteen,  with  three  ballets)  the  most 
noteworthy  are  *Die  Grafin,'  and  *Der  Paria,' 
the  latter  produced  in  1869.  He  wrote  five 
masses,  church  music,  cantatas,  and  choral 
music,  an  overture  *  Bajka,*  music  to  *  Hamlet' 
and  *  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  and  many 
songs  and  pianoforte  pieces,  besides  an  instruc- 
tion book  in  Harmony  in  Polish.  One  of  his 
best  songs,  *Le  Cosaque,'  enjoyed  great  popu- 


larity for  many  years.  He  died  at  Warsaw, 
June  4,  1872 ;  twenty  years  afterwards  a 
branch  of  the  Warsaw  Musical  Society  was 
founded  with  the  special  object  of  publishing 
his  MS.  works  and  founding  a  museum  in  his 
honour.     (Riemann's  Lexikcm.,)  M. 

MONK,  Edwin  Geoeoe,  Mus.D.,  bom  at 
Frome,  Somerset,  Dec.  13,  1819,  was  initiated 
in  music  by  his  father,  an  amateur.  He  studied 
pianoforte  playing  at  Bath  under  Henry  Field, 
and  organ  playing  under  George  Field.  He 
then  went  to  London  and  learned  choral  singing 
in  Hullah's  classes,  and  solo  singing  from  Henry 
Phillips.  After  holding  several  appointments 
as  organist  in  his  native  county  he  went  to 
Ireland  in  1844,  and  became  organist  and 
music -master  of  the  newly -formed  College  of 
St  Columba  [at  Stackallan,  near  Navan,  County 
Meath,  afterwards  transferred  to  Rathfamham, 
County  Dublin;  heremained  there  till  1846,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  J.  B.  Collins,  w.  h.  o.  f.] 
About  the  same  time  he  commenced  the  study 
of  harmony  and  composition  under  G.  A.  Mac- 
farren,  whose  valuable  teaching  he  enjoyed  for 
several  years.  In  1847  he  settled  in  Oxford, 
and  was  concerned  in  the  formation  of  'The 
University  Motett  and  Madrigal  Society.'  In 
1848  he  obtained  the  appointments  of  lay 
precentor,  organist,  and  music -master  at  the 
new  College  of  St.  Peter,  Radley,  and  graduated 
as  Mus.B.  at  Oxford.  In  1856  he  proceeded 
Mus.D.,  his  exercise  being  a  selection  from 
Gray's  ode,  *The  Bard,'  which  he  published  in 
the  same  year  in  vocal  score.  In  1859  he  was 
appointed  successor  to  Dr.  Camidge  as  organist 
and  choirmaster  of  York  CathedraL  [He 
resigned  in  1883,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  J. 
Naylor.  He  died  at  Radley,  near  Oxford,  Jan. 
3,  1900.]  He  published  a  service,  several 
anthems,  a  'Yeni  Creator  Spiritus,'  and  other 
pieces,  and  various  secular  compositions,  and 
edited  The  Anglican  Chant  Book  and  The 
Anglican  Choral  Service  Book,  also,  with  the 
Rev.  R.  Corbet  Singleton,  The  Anglican  Hymn 
-ffooA:  and,  with  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  The  Psalter 
and  Canticles  painted  for  chantirtg  (two  series), 
and  Anglican  Psalter  Chants,  He  was  the 
compiler  of  the  libretti  of  Macfarren's  oratorios, 
'  St.  John  the  Baptist,'  '  The  Resurrection,'  and 
'  Joseph.'  [He  was  a  student  of  astronomy,  and 
became  a  F.R.A.S.  in  1871.]  w.  h.  h. 

MONK,  William  Henry  (no  relation  to  the 
preceding),  was  bom  in  London,  March  16, 1828. 
He  studied  under  Thomas  Adams,  J.  A.  Hamil- 
ton, and  G.  A.  Griesbach.  After  filling  the  office 
of  organist  at  Eaton  Chapel,  Pimlico ;  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Albemarle  Street ;  andPortman 
Chapel,  St  Maiylebone,  he  was  appointed  in 
1847  director  of  the  choir  in  King's  College, 
London,  and  in  1849  organist  In  1874,  upon 
the  resignation  of  HuUah,  he  became  Professor 
of  Yocal  Music  in  the  College.  He  was  early 
associated  with  HuUah  in  his  great  work  of 
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popular  musical  education.  In  1851  he  became 
Professor  of  Music  at  the  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  organist  of  St 
Matthias,  Stoke  Newington,  where  a  voluntary 
choir,  under  his  direction,  for  many  years 
sustained  a  daily  choral  service.  He  delivered 
lectureson  music  attheLondon  Institution(1850 
to  1879)  ;  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  the  Royal  Institution,  Manchester. 
He  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  National 
Training  School  for  Music,  1876,  and  in  Bedford 
College,  London,  1878.  He  was  musical  editor 
of  The  Parish  Chair  after  the  fortieth  number, 
and  one  of  the  musical  editors  of  Hyinns  AiiciciU 
and  Modem,  He  edited  many  other  works  of  a 
similar  character,  including  some  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  made  various  contributions  to 
many  of  the  modem  Hymnals.  [He  died  in 
London,  March  I,  1889.]  w.  h.  h. 

MONOCHORD  (from  the  Greek  ^Loi^bxopbov 
and  the  Latin  *  Monochordon '),  a  single  vibrat- 
ing string,  which,  being  subdivided  in  simple 
mathematical  ratios,  gives  the  main  notes  of 
the  scale  which  underlie  all  musical  theory. 
This  scientific  basis  of  music  has  been  known 
from  very  early  times.  It  is  especially  connected 
with  the  name  of  Pythagoras,  the  great  Greek  of 
the  6  th  century  B.C.  He  very  possibly  obtained 
his  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Egyptian  priests, 
and  he  certainly  handed  on  to  a  Greek  school  of 
his  own  a  developed  musical  or  rather  acoustical 
theory,  on  which  all  subsequent  theory  has  been 
based.  The  earliest  full  statement  of  it  is  in  the 
treatise  of  Euclid  (c.  800  b.c.),  called  'Sectio 
Canonis,'  the  precursor  of  a  large  number  of  such 
treatises  extending  into  the  Latin  Middle  Ages. 

The  first  interval  to  be  established  is  the 
octave,  which  is  sounded  by  ^  the  vibrating 
string ;  the  fifth  will  similarly  be  given  by  f 
of  the  string  and  the  fourth  by  |  of  it.  A 
tone  is  the  difference  between  the  fourth  and 
the  fifth,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  represented  by  the 
fraction  f .  Thus  the  whole  skeleton  of  the 
scales  is  arrived  at.  The  Greeks  subdivided  the 
fourth  in  three  different  ways :  (1)  into  a  tone, 
a  tone,  and  a  semitone  :  or  else  (2)  into  a  semi- 
tone, a  semitone,  and  a  sesquitone  :  or  else  (3) 
into  a  quarter-tone,  a  quarter-tone  and  a  ditone, 
these  three  methods  give  the  three  genera  of 
scale  called  respectively  diatonic,  chromatic,  and 
enharmonic.^     (See  Greek  Music.) 

The  first  of  the  three  is  the  one  that  has 
been  perpetuated  in  modem  Western  music,  and 
therefore  is  the  only  one  that  need  be  taken 
into  account  here.  The  immediate  result  of  it 
was  an  Octave-System  made  up  thus  : — 

f    Nete  {r^  oi"  w*tT?i  lit. '  lowest'),  our  highest 

T  note. 

I     Paranete  (irapai^rq,  i.t.  *  next  to  Nete '). 

I     Trite  (rptTij,  i.f.  '  third  string '). 

Is 

Paraniese  (iropofieoTi,         i.e.  '  next  to  Mese '). 

1  Then  an  farther  nibfUttlM  of  sabdirltlon  vhlch  may  here  be 
Mt  unnoticed. 


Mese  (juvn, 

r 

Lichanos  (Atxaynk. 

r 

Parhypate  (mpvMni, 
Hypate  (virdri} 


i.«.  '  middle  string '). 

i.«.  '  forefinger  string '). 

i.e.  *  next  to  Hypate  > 

i.&  '  highest 'X  our  lowest 
note. 

The  terminology  is  taken  from  the  Cithara  or 
Lyre.  The  interval  from  Nete  to  Hypate  is 
that  of  an  octave ;  from  Paramese  to  Hypate 
is  a  fifth  or  pentachord  ;  from  Nete  to  Paramese 
or  from  Mese  to  Hypate  is  a  fourth  or  tetrachord. 
These  four  notes  are  'stable, '  i.e.  of  fixed  position, 
whether  the  scale  be  diatonic,  enharmonic,  or 
chromatic ;  but  the  inner  notes  of  the  tetrachord 
vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  scale. 
On  the  left-hand  side  the  intervals  of  the 
diatonic  scale  are  indicated  by  the  initials  T 
and  S ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  two 
tetrachords  are  exactly  alike  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  intervals,  each  being  represented  by  the 
formula  STT  ascending.  This  octave,  therefore, 
consists  of  two  similar  tetrachords  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  tone,  and  therefore  called 
in  technical  language  'disjunct.' 

As  the  range  of  musical  instruments  and  of 
musical  ideals  became  more  extended  this  con- 
ception of  the  scale  was  widened.  In  the  extant 
writings  of  Aristoxenus  (4th  cent  b.c.)  there 
is  little  trace  of  any  more  extended  scale  than 
this  of  one  octave  ;  but  at  least  by  the  time  of 
£uclid  (c.  300  B.C.)  the  standard  scale  was 
regarded  as  consisting  of  two  octaves.  A  tetra- 
chord was  added  both  above  and  below  the  twin 
tetrachords  of  the  original  octave,  and  then, 
in  order  to  complete  the  range  of  two  octaves 
an  additional  note  was  added  below.  The  result 
was  the  Double  Octave-System,  consisting  of  the 
following  series  of  notes,  and  known  thencefor- 
ward as  the '  Perfect  System '  {jT^rxitM  riKeiw): — 

f    Nete  Hyperbolaion  (i^  virc^' 
T  fioXninv) 

Paranete  Hyjwrbolalon  (rapa- 
T  tr^nf  vrnpfiokaxuv) 

Trite  Hyperbolaion  (rpinf  vir«/>- 
S  fioXatuf) 

Nete  Diezeugmen 
'T  ^evyit.4imv) 

Paranete  Diezeu^nienon  ^iropa- 
T  vnrn  ii^txrfiJLtvt»v) 

Trite  Diezeugmenon  (rpin;  fite- 

Paramese  (irapoficoi}) 
T 

'     M  ene  (jiiari) 
T 

Lichanos  Meson  (\(x«^  M«* 
T  irwO 

Parhypate    Meson   {ytofniwdvn 
8  ikivmv) 

Hypate  Meson  {vwni  lUvrnv) 
T 

Lichanofl    Hyoaton    (Xixoybf 

T  viraTwv) 

Parhypate  Hypaton  (irapviraTif 
8  viraTMiO 

Hypate    Hypaton    (viran^ 

virarwv) 
Proslambanonienos  (irpovAofi- 
/3av6fAcvof) 

It  is  evident  at  once  that  this  nomenclature  is 
only  the  extension  of  the  preceding.     There 


I  Diezeugmenon  (njn}  Ik*- 


Tetrachord 
Hyperbolaion. 


Tetrachord 
Diezeugmenon. 


Tetrachord 

Meson. 


Tetrachord 
Hypaton. 
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are  only  three  new  terma  :  the  tetrachord  added 
above  is  called  Hyperbolaion  {vrep^okalwy)  ad- 
ditional ;  the  upper  tetrachord  of  the  two  origi- 
nal ones  is  called  Dlezeugmenon  (Bui^evyfidvuif) 
disjunct ;  the  note  added  to  complete  the  two 
octaves  is  called  proslambanomenos  (xpotrXafi- 
fiopdfuvos)  additional.  This  enlargement  of  the 
scale  grew  up  during  the  course  of  the  4th 
century  b.c.  Its  earliest  extant  exposition  is 
in  the  treatise  of  £uclid  already  mentioned,  but 
probably  its  growth  was  gradual  It  will  be 
observed  that  each  of  the  two  new  tetrachords 
is  more  closely  attached  to  its  neighbour  than 
were  the  two  original  tetrachords  ;  each  pair  is 
in  technical  language  not  disjunct  but  'conjunct' 
{ffvvTffifjJyuy),  because  the  two  meet  and  share 
one  note  in  common. 

This  conjunction  of  tetrachords  was  not  a 
new  thing,  for  there  had  long  been  in  existence, 
side  by  side  with  the  octave,  a  Heptachord 
consisting  of  two  conjunct  tetrachords  which 
met  in  the  note  Mese.  The  full  Greek  system 
therefore  was  not  complete  without  a  tetrachord 
copjunct  having  Mese  as  its  base.  This  formed 
an  alternative  to  the  intervals  and  notes  of  the 
Tetrachord  Diezeugmenon ;  and  thus  a  tetra- 
chord called  Synemmenon  (cwrififjuhftay)  found 
a  place  alongside  and  parallel  to  it.  The  middle 
of  the  scale  thus  offered  two  alternatives,  thus : 

Panmete  Diezeugmenon.  Nete  Synemmenon. 


Trite  Diezeugmenon.         Paranete  Synemmenon. 


Paramese. 


Mese. 


Trite  Synemmenon. 


8 


Mese. 


Thus,  by  a  combination  of  these  two, — known 
as  the  Greater  Perfect  System  and  the  Lesser 
Perfect  System, — there  was  reached  the  full  de- 
velopment in  the  Perfect  Unmodulating  System 
iT&cryifia  rfkuoy  dfierd^oKop^  which  consisted  of  a 
pair  of  octaves  corresponding,  so  far  as  notes 
went,  with  the  modern  minor  scale  without 
accidentals,  but  with  the  possibility  that  the 
note  above  the  middle  note  of  the  series  could 
be  flattened  by  a  semitone. 

This  series  had  no  particular  pitch  of  its 
own  ;  in  other  w^ords  these  Greek  names  corre- 
spond with  the  modem  terms  Tonic,  Supertonic, 
Mediant,  etc,  not  with  the  names  that  denote  a 
definite  pitch.  They  were,  therefore,  applicable 
to  any  pitch.  The  early  notions  of  pitch  among 
the  Greeks  were  denoted  by  tribal  names, — 
Dorian,  Locrian,  Lydian,  etc,  which  in  them- 
selves were  necessarily  somewhat  indeterminate. 
(See  Modes.)  Such  methods,  though  for  the 
moment  they  might  satisfy  the  theoiists,  were 
necessarily  insufficient  as  a  working  notation  for 
practical  musicians.  An  alphabetical  system  of 
notation  was,  therefore,  devised  by  them  for  their 
use  in  early  days.  This  policy  was  begun  by 
the  instrumentalists  who  assigned  fifteen  letters 
of  a  Greek  archaic  alphabet  to  the  fifteen  degrees 


of  the  Perfect  System.  These  applied  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  diatonic  form,  but  by 
modifications  in  form  and  in  position  the  same 
set  of  Symbols  was  made  to  serve  also  for 
the  chromatic  and  enharmonic  forms.  The 
highest  note  of  the  series  was  called  alpha  ;  beta 
stood  for  the  fourth  below  and  gamma  for  its 
octave,  delta  for  the  sixth  below  and  ep»U(m 
for  its  octave,  and  thus  the  series  went  on,  each 
pair  of  letters  signifying  two  notes  an  octave 
apart.  (See  Greek  Music.)  The  antiquity  of 
the  system  is  shown  not  merely  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  digamma,  but  also  by  the 
archaic  form  of  other  letters  and  by  the  use  of 
a  second  form  of  lamMUy  the  second  of  which  is 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  alphabet  of  Argos. 
The  strange  method  of  arrangement  is  probably 
to  be  explained  as  due  to  the  technique  of  the 
instruments  (see  the  table,  pp.  246-247). 

This  system  was  sufficient  not  only  to  provide 
a  short  notation  for  each  note  of  the  Perfect 
System,  but  also  (\vith  the  help  of  some  modi- 
fications to  express  the  chromatic  semitones)  to 
provide  for  the  old  Octave  Scale  to  be  pitched 
at  each  of  the  thirteen  pitches  which  the  teach- 
ing of  Aristoxenus  showed  to  be  required,  cor- 
responding with  the  thirteen  semitones  of  the 
diatonic  octave.  (See  Modes.)  When  the  neo- 
Aristoxenean  teaching  demanded  fifteen  pitches 
instead  of  thirteen,  the  series  was  insufficient, 
and  had  to  borrow  from  elsewhere,  as  will  be 
seen  shortly. 

Meanwhile  the  singers  had  devised  their  own 
method  of  notation,  a  simpler  one  and  more 
modern.  They  reckoned  up  all  the  notes  that 
they  would  use  whether  in  the  diatonic,  the 
chromatic,  or  the  enharmonic  form,  gave  alpha 
to  the  highest  note,  and  the  succeeding  letters 
to  the  succeeding  notes.  No  digamma  or  other 
archaic  form  was  used  ;  all  the  notes  of  the 
alphabet  down  to  phi  were  required  for  the 
higher  octave,  owing  to  the  number  of  the  true 
chromatic,  enharmonic,  and  diatonic  subdivisions 
of  the  octave.  The  lower  octave  then  followed 
suit,  beginning  with  the  chi^  psi,  and  omega 
that  were  left  over  and  then  starting  a  fresh 
alphabet  with  slightly  modified  letter-symbols, 
which  in  turn  had  reached  to  phi  by  the  time 
that  the  lowest  note  was  reached.  This  nota- 
tion, like  the  other,  was  sufficient  to  represent 
the  octave  at  the  thirteen  Aristoxenean  pitches. 
To  provide  for  the  set  of  fifteen  the  vocalists 
extended  their  notation  upwards,  and  adopted 
notes  above  their  original  alpha,  denoting  them 
by  the  letters  of  the  fag  end  of  an  alphabet 
from  iuu  to  omega. 

It  seems  to  have  been  at  this  point  in  the 
evolution  that  the  two  systems  of  notation — that 
of  the  vocalists  and  that  of  the  instrumentalists 
— were  for  the  first  time  confronted  with  one 
another.  At  once  a  discrepancy  was  seen  to  exist 
between  them  in  point  of  pitch  ;  for  the  alpha 
of  the  instrumentalist  was  a  minor  third  above 
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the  cUpha  of  the  vocaUst.  As,  however,  the 
Yocalist  had  adopted  the  notes  just  mentioned 
ahove  his  original  alpha,  he  had  something  to 
equate  with  the  instnimentalist's  alpha,  and 
thus  the  two  were  easily  brought  into  line,  so 
far  as  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  was  concerned. 
At  the  lower  end  the  discrepancy  was  more 
marked,  because  the  instrumentalist  had  not  yet 
extended  lus  notation  so  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  neo-Aristozenean  fifteen  pitches. 
He  was  able,  however,  to  do  this  very  simply  by 
adding  to  the  lower  end  of  his  scale  the  lower 
notes  of  the  vocalist's  scale  that  overlapped  his. 
Thus  the  two  methods  of  notation  were  made 
to  conform  to  one  another.  No  further  devices 
were  required,  except  that  when  it  was  desired 
to  note  the  Double-octave  of  the  Perfect  System, 
and  not  merely  the  old  Single -octave,  at  the 
different  pitches,  the  additional  notes  that 
this  change  entailed  were  added  above,  and  the 
notation  of  the  lower  octave  was  repeated  (with 
a  distinguishing  dash)  alike  in  both  the  systems 
of  notation. 

Thenceforward  the  two  systems  prevailed 
side  by  side  ;  each  note  was  represented  by  two 
signs,  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the  Greek 
notation  is  known  to  us.  The  full  description 
of  it  is  only  found  in  writers  of  the  Christian 
era  such  as  Gaudentius  and  Alypius  ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  some  such 
history  as  that  which  has  been  reconstructed 
here  must  lie  behind  it. 

The  Perfect  System  and  its  notation  are  of 
importance  because  they  pass  from  Greek  music 
through  Greco-Latin  music  into  the  music  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  their  effect  still  remains  in 
modem  music.  The  further  history  as  regards 
the  theory  of  music  is  traced  in  the  article 
Modes,  but  the  question  of  pitch  must  be  dealt 
with  here.  Though  the  Perfect  System  could 
be  set  at  any  pitch,  it  was  natural  to  look  upon 
some  one  particular  pitch  as  the  normal  one,  and 
upon  others  as  transpositions.  The  Lydian 
pitch  was  adopted  for  that  purpose,  and  conse- 
quently the  symbol  H ,  which  represented  Pros- 
lambanomenos  at  the  Lydian  pitch,  is  constantly 
found  as  the  normal  equivalent  of  Proslambano- 
menos,  the  F  (gamTtia)  a  note  higher  as  the 
equivalent  of  Hypate  Hypaton,  and  so  on,  the 
notation  being  the  instrumental  one.  The 
reason  for  this  convention  is  not  clear  ;  certainly 
it  was  settled  without  reference  to  the  origin  of 
either  of  the  systems  of  notation,  for  each  of 
these  presupposes  a  different  pitch  as  the  normal 
one,  as  its  use  of  the  letter  alpJia  shows.  If 
the  ancient  and  modern  notations  are  to  be 
compared  it  is  evident  that  the  normal  pitch 
at  which  the  Perfect  System  can  most  naturally 
be  set  is  from  a'  to  A,  for  its  intervals  are 
those  of  our  minor  scale,  or  else  from  dd  to 
D  when  the  b^  is  used  instead  of  &t|.  To  bring 
the  old  Gre^k  instrumental  notation  into  line 
with  modem  notation  it  is  therefore  natural  to 


take  the  modem  cm  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
highest  note  of  the  old  instrumental  system, 
(which  was  its  starting-point,  and  was  in  fact 
called  alpha).  The  starting-point  of  the  old 
vocal  system  will  then  have  F$  as  its  modem 
equivalent ;  while  the  Lydian  pitch,  which  was 
adopted  as  the  normal  pitch  of  the  Perfect  System, 
will  be  represented  by  the  range  from  dd  to  D. 
And  the  whole  range  covered  by  the  Perfect 
System  in  all  its  possible  pitches  will  be  from 
gg  (the  top  note  of  the  Hyperlydian  pitch)  to 
FF,  the  bottom  note  of  the  Hypodorian  pitch. 
Within  these  extreme  limits  lies  the  whole  of 
ancient  and  mediaeval  music. 

The  Perfect  System,  with  its  double  Greek 
notation,  appears  in  the  early  Latin  writers  such 
as  the  celebrated  Roman  philosopher  Boethius 
(470-524),  and  through  him  it  reappears  in  the 
Latin  writers  on  music  in  the  9th  century.  The 
Lydian  pitch  still  continued  to  be  for  Boethius 
and  his  followers  the  normal  pitch  ;  and  thus 
the  description  of  the  Perfect  System  in 
Hucbald's  treatise  De  harmonica  instUiUione 
(e.  900)  is  accompanied  by  the  ancient  signs 
derived  from  the  primitive  Greek  alphabet,  but 
in  a  yet  more  degraded  form,  and  with  letters 
drawn  from  the  vocalist's  system  of  alphabetical 
notation  substituted  where  the  instmmentalist's 
symbol  was  too  uncouth  to  be  easily  reproduced 
(see  below). 

This  fusion  of  the  two  Greek  alphabetical 
methods  of  noting  the  Perfect  System,  called 
Dasian  Notation,  did  not  last  long.  Later 
writers  are  content  to  describe  the  Greek  scale 
without  the  Greek  notation,  and  with  a  new 
Western  alphabetical  system  in  its  stead.  The 
two  tables  following  will  make  all  clear. 

Table  of  Greek  Notation  for  evert 

Semitone. 
(Compare  the  Tables,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  226-229.) 

nTSTRUIIEIITAL 
MODBRK.  VOCAL  NOTATION.  NOTATION. 

FF  M   (altend  Phi)  0. 

Q0f9  <   (turned  Upsilon)  > 

H   (turned  Tau)  T 

^    (double  Sigma)  8 

(inyerted  Rho)  8 

(Inverted  PI)  €0 

(altered  Omicron)  H 

(double  Xi)  H 

(inverted  Nu)  H 

(inverted  Mu)  h 

(inverted  LAmbda)  X 

(?  Kappa)  '-' 

(turned  Iota)  E 

(turned  half  TheU)  U 

(altered  Eta)  3, 

(altered  Zeta)  H  "" 

(altered  Epsiloni)  X 

(altexDd  DelU)  H. 
T   (turned  (Hmma)  T 

P    (altered  BeU)  L 
...    (? altered  Alpha) 


m 

001/  {u 

A  9 

By  \  /imi 

At  /  \    M 

B 

C=I 

[B  =  ( 

G 


1 


N 

V 


D 

? 

F=EJ 


}{S 


borrowed 
fh)m  the 
vocaL 


forms  of  H. 


.ancient  forms 
Of  I. 


forms  of  E. 


forms  of 
Argive  A. 


.foims  of  r. 


I  Not  rMllj  i>icNnm&  thooch  ollsd  lo. 
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MOOSKS.          VOCAL  NOTATION. 

IMITBCIOTITAL 
NOTATION. 

F         n 

''1 

^. 

.forms  of  IL 

O              0 

F 

a              G 

I 

.forms  of  F. 

b               O 

.forms  of  e. 

c=bj        H 

U 

-forms  of  K. 

[*=b]      ... 

ONu) 

c              M 

n 

dif     \    f  A 

A 

.forms  of  A. 

d               1 

<" 

et?     \  /e 

V 

> 

.forma  of  A. 

e               Z 

c 

f=0t         E 

u 

.forms  of  B. 

[fb  =  6]        ^. 

(TDelU) 

f           r 

hi 

«N. 

gr>    \  /B 
ft    /  \A 

/ 
\ 

acute  accent 
grave  accent 

ET               U 

inverted  Omega) 

Z    =z. 

"^   \  /A 

(inyerted  Pui) 

X' 

(altered  Cbl) 

^ 

aa             « 

(tnraedPhl) 

-forms  of  A. 

bbj    WA 

(inverted  Upellon) 

X 

(inverted  Tan) 

^^ 

etc. 

etc. 

etc.       etc 

and  other  higher  notes 

with    signs  derived 

from  an  octave  below. 
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IE]  Paranete 
synemmenon. 
[e]  Trite  sy- 
nemmenon. 
[I]   Mese. 


Table  op  Qeeco-Latin  Notation. 

The  Dasian  Notation  of  Hucbald  derived 
from  the  Greek  runs  thua  : — 

aota.)  [V]  Nete  hvperbolalon. 

TT     Paxanete  hyperbolaion. 
„       ^,  [Y]  Trite  hyperbolaion. 
^^J)  }  N     Nete  dlezeugmenon. 

[Q]  Paranete  dieseogmenon.    O     Netesyn- 

nemmenon* 

[E]  Trite  diezeagmenon. 

p    Pftrameee. 

[I]   Mese. 

ril]  Lichanos  meson. 

[P]  Parhypate  meson. 

C     Hvpate  meson, 
u)  F     Lfcnanos  hypatoo. 

[B]  Plarhypate  hjrpaton. 
(Ounma.)  P     Hypate  hypaton. 
(DmIu.)   I*     Proslambanomenoe. 

The  lower  notes  are,  as  was  then  UBual,  placed 
below  and  the  upper  ones  above  ;  and  this  table 
reads  in  the  inverse  order  to  the  preceding  one. 
Proslambanomenoe  here  is  the  equivalent  of  D 
there. 

The  signs  which  are  bracketed  are  those  taken 
from  the  Vocal  Notation.  Compare  the  Lydian 
Table  (given  in  vol.  ii  p.  227)  from  which 
Hucbald  took  his  signs. 

[See  also  A.  J*  Hipkins's  Dorian  and  Phrygian, 
from  a  Non-Hwrmonic  Point  of  Vieto,     1902.] 


MONOCORDO  (Ital.),  MONOCORDE  (Fr.). 
An  indication  which  instructs  a  player  of  a 
stringed  instrument  to  execute  a  given  passage 
or  whole  piece  on  one  string.  This  excellent 
efifect  originated  with  Paganini  {q,v,).  Having 
played  his  '  Love  Scene '  which  he  had  written 
for  the  6  and  £  strings,  before  the  Oourt  at 
Lucca  with  great  success,  he  was  asked  if  he 
could  not  execute  something  on  one  string  only. 
The  idea  immediately  caught  his  fancy,  and  he 
set  to  work  and  composed  his  Sonata '  Napoleon ' 
for  the  G  string.  This  he  performed  before  the 
Gourt  on  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  birthday, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Princess  of  Piombo, 
Napoleon's  favourite  sister,  and  other  royalties, 
and  the  success  of  this  composition  led  to  many 
others  of  a  similar  character.  o.  a. 

MONODLA..  (FromtheGr./i6yof,*8ingle,'and 
i}^,  *a  song.')  A  term  applied  by  modem 
critics  to  music  written  in  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Homophonio  Style ;  that  is  to  say, 
music  in  which  the  melody  is  confined  to  a 
single  part,  instead  of  being  equally  distributed 
between  all  the  voices  employed,  as  in  the 
Polyphonic  Schools. 

The  rise  of  the  Homophonic  School  was 
extraordinarily  rapid.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Palestrina,  in  the  year  1694,  it  sprang  suddenly 
into  notice ;  and,  without  having  previously 
passed  through  any  of  the  usual  stages  of  gradual 
development,  at  once  began  to  exercise  an 
irresistible  influence  upon  the  progress  of  art. 

Giov.  Battista  Doni  tells  us  that  at  the 
celebrated  riuniona  which  took  place  in  Florence 
about  the  close  of  the  16  th  century,  at  the 
house  of  Sig.  Giov.  Bardi  de'  Gonti  di  Vemio, 
*  Vincenzo  Galilei  was  the  first  who  composed 
songs  for  a  single  voice '  ;  and  that  (^iulio 
Caccini  (detto  Romano),  'in  imitation  of  Galilei, 
but  in  a  more  beautiful  and  pleasing  style,  set 
many  canzonets  and  sonnets  written  by  excellent 
poets,'  and  sang  them  *■  to  a  single  instrument, 
which  was  generally  the  theorbo,  or  large  lute, 
played  by  Bardilla.'^  [See  Caccini,  Giulio.] 
The  success  of  these  early  efibrts  was  so  en- 
couraging that  the  inventors  of  the  Opera  and 
the  Oratorio  were  content  to  write  the  whole  of 
their  recitatives,  and  even  the  rudimentary  arias 
with  which  they  were  interspersed,  with  no 
richer  accompaniment  than  that  of  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  figured  bass,  in  which  we  soon 
find  indications  of  the  unprepared  discords 
first  introduced  by  Monteverde.  The  use  of 
these  discords  inevitably  led  to  the  repudiation 
of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  modes  in  favour  of 
the  modem  major  and  minor  scales,  and  these 
scales  once  established,  the  new  system  was 
complete.  No  doubt  unisonous  vocal  music 
with  little  or  no  accompaniment  had  been 
heard  in  the  Canzonetta,  Villanella,  and  other 
forms  of  national  melody,  ages  and  ages  before 
the  birth  of  Galilei ;  and  that  the  recognition 

1  OloT.  Bfttt.  Donl.    Op.  Omn.    Fimua,  1789.  torn.  ii. 
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of  what  we  now  call  the  '  Leading  Note '  as  an 
essential  element  of  melody  was  no  new  thing, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  Zarlino, 
who,  writing  in  1658,  says  '  even  Nature  herself 
has  provided  for  these  things ;  for  not  only 
those  skilled  in  music,  but  also  the  CorUadini, 
who  sing  without  any  art  at  all,  proceed  by  the 
interval  of  the  semitone ' — ue.  in  forming  their 
closes.  Nevertheless,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  popular  practice,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Polyphonic  Style  alone  had  hitherto  been  taught 
in  the  SchooLs.  We  must  understand  there- 
fore that  those  who  met  at  the  house  of  Bardi, 
though  undoubtedly  the  first  to  introduce  this 
simple  music  to  real  lovers  of  art,  were  not  its 
actual  inventors.  The  latent  germs  of  the 
Monodic  Style  must  have  been  present  wherever 
national  melody  existed. 

The  following  example  from  Oaccini's  '  Nuove 
Musiche'  (Venezia,  1602)  will  show  the  kind 
of  effect  contemplated  by  the  Ck>unt  of  Yemio's 
enthusiastic  disciples.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  the  figure  14,  under  the  last  D,  in  the  last 
bar  but  one,  indicates  a  Dominant  Seventh  ; 
but  before  this  Canzonetta  was  published, 
Monteverde  had  already  printed  his  Fifth  Book 
of  Madrigals ;  he  would  not,  therefore,  be 
robbed  of  any  portion  of  the  credit  imiversally 
accorded  to  him,  even  if  it  could  be  proved — 
which  it  cannot — that  the  discord  in  this 
instance  was  not  intended  to  appear  as  a 
passing-note.  The  seventh  on  the  £,  in  the 
third  bar,  is,  of  course,  a  suspension,  written 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  ancient 
counterpoint    [See  Monteverde,  Glaudio.] 


»  «« 


r  csmr  r  f\p=j^^  jqj  j^- 


Di-te-U  eh«  ri  -  mi  •  ri      Di  - 1«  -  U  che  ri-ml-ri  X«ntra  eh'io 


Poor  as  this  seems,  when  compared  with  the 
delightful  madrigals  it  was  intended  to  supplant, 


it  nevertheless  already  shows  traces  of  a  new 
element,  destined  to  work  one  of  the  most 
sweeping  revolutions  known  in  the  history  of 
art.  In  exchange  for  the  contrapuntal  glories 
of  the  16th  century,  the  composers  of  the 
17th  offered  the  graces  of  symmetrical  form, 
till  then  unknown.  The  idea  was  not  thrown 
away  upon  their  successors.  Before  very  long, 
symmetrical  form  was  cultivated  in  association 
with  a  new  system,  not  of  counterpoint,  as  it 
is  sometimes  erroneously  called,  but  of  part- 
writing,  baaed  upon  the  principles  of  modem 
harmony,  and  eminently  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  instrumental  music ;  and  thus 
to  such  slight  indications  of  regular  phrasing, 
reiterated  figure,  and  prearranged  plan,  as  are 
shown  in  Oaocini's  unpretending  little  aria,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  germ  of  much  that  delights  us 
in  the  grandest  creations  of  modem  genius.  [See 
FoBM,  Harmony,  Opera,  Oratorio.]    w.  s.  r. 

MONOTONE  (from  m^os,  *  single,*  and  r^of, 
a  *  note,'  or  *  tone ').  Prayers,  Psalms,  Lessons, 
and  other  portions  of  the  Divine  Office,  when 
declaimed  on  a  single  note,  are  said  to  be 
monotoned,  or  recited  in  Monotone.  It  is  only 
when  omamented  with  the  traditional  inflections 
proper  to  certain  parts  of  the  service,  that  they 
can  be  consistently  described  as  sung.  [See 
Inflexion.] 

The  use  of  Monotonic  Recitation  is  of  extreme 
antiquity,  and  was  probably  suggested,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  an  expedient  for  throwing  the 
voice  to  greater  distances  than  it  could  be  made 
to  reach  by  ordinary  means.  w.  &  r. 

MONPOU,  Francois  Louis  Hippolyte,  bom 
in  Paris,  Jan.  12,1 804 ;  at  five  became  a  chorister 
at  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  and  at  nine  was 
transferred  to  Notre  Dame.  In  1 8 1 7  he  entered 
as  a  pupil  in  the  school  founded  by  Choron, 
which  he  left  in  1819  to  be  the  organist  at  the 
Cathedral  at  Tours.  For  this  post  he  proved 
unfit,  and  soon  returned  to  Choron,  who  was 
extremely  fond  of  him,  and  made  him,  although 
a  bad  reader  and  a  poor  pianist,  his  accom- 
pagnateur  (or  assistant)  at  his  Institution  de 
Musique  religieuse.  Here  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  works  of  ancient  and  modem 
composers  of  all  schools,  while  taking  lessons  in 
harmony  at  the  same  time  from  Porta,  Chelard, 
and  F^tis  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  these  advan- 
tages he  showed  little  real  aptitude  for  music, 
and  seemed  destined  to  remain  in  obscurity. 
He  was  organist  successively  at  St.  Nicolas  des 
Champs,  St  Thomas  d' Aquin,  and  the  Sorbonne, 
and  sacred  music  appeared  to  be  his  special 
vocation  until  1828,  when  he  published  a  pretty 
nocturne  for  three  voices  to  Stranger's  song, 
'Si  j'^tais  petit  oiseau.'  He  was  now  taken 
up  by  the  poets  of  the  romantic  school,  and 
became  their  musical  interpreter,  publishing  in 
rapid  succession  romances  and  ballads  to  words 
chiefly  by  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Victor  Huga 
The  harmony  of  these  songs  is  incorrect,  the 
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rhythm  nide  and  halting,  and  the  arrangement 
wretched,  but  the  general  effect  is  bold  and 
striking,  and  they  contain  much  original  melody. 
Backed  as  the  composer  was  by  influential 
friends,  these  qualities  were  sufficient  to  attract 
public  attention  and  ensure  success.  But  though 
he  was  the  oracle  of  the  romanticists,  Monpou 
found  himself  after  the  close  of  Ghoron's  school 
without  regular  employment,  and  being  amarried 
man  found  it  necessary  to  have  some  certain 
means  of  support.  The  stage  seemed  to  offer 
the  best  chance  of  fortune,  and  though  entirely 
unpractised  in  instrumentation,  he  unhesitat- 
ingly came  forward  as  a  composer  of  operas. 
Within  a  few  years  he  produced  *  Les  deux 
Reines'  (Aug.  6, 1885)  ;  'Le  Luthier  de  Yienne' 
(June  30, 1836) ;  *  Piquillo,'  three  acts  (Oct.  81, 
1837) ;  *  Un  Conte  d' Autrefois*  (Feb.  20, 1838)  ; 
*Penigina'  (Dec.  20,  1888);  *Le  Planteur,* 
two  acts  (March  1, 1889)  ;  'La  chaste  Suzanne,' 
four  acts  (Dec.  27,  1889);  and  *La  Reine 
Jeanne,'  three  acts  (Oct  12,  1840).  These 
operas  bear  evident  traces  of  the  self-sufficient 
and  ignorant  composer  of  romances,  the  slovenly 
and  incorrect  musician,  and  the  poor  instru- 
mentalist which  we  know  Monpou  to  have 
been ;  but  quite  as  apparent  are  melody,  dramatic 
fire,  and  instinct,  and  a  certain  happy  knack. 
His  progress  was  undeniable,  but  he  never  be- 
came a  really  good  musician.  Unfortunately  he 
overworked  himself,  and  the  effort-  to  produce 
with  greater  rapidity  than  his  powers  would 
justify,  resulted  in  his  premature  death.  Being 
seriously  ill  he  was  ordered  to  leave  Paris,  but 
he  became  worse,  and  died  at  Orleans,  Aug.  10, 
1841.  He  left  unfinished  'Lambert  Simnel' 
(Sept.  16, 1848),  completed  by  Adolphe  Adam, 
and  a  short  op^ra-comique,  *  L'OrfSvre,'  which 
has  never  been  performed.  o.  c. 

MONRO,  or  MONROE,  Georok,  an  organist, 
who  held  appointment  at  St.  Peter's  in  Cornhill, 
and  who  played  the  harpsichord  in  the  orchestra 
of  Goodman -fields  theatre  from  1 729  to  his  death 
a  few  years  later  (1781  ?)  His  principal  fame 
was  gained,  however,  by  a  great  number  of  vocal 
compositions  which  were  in  great  favour  during 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  After  ap- 
pearing on  single  music  sheets  many  were  trans- 
ferred to  T?^e  Merry  Musician^  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 
c.  1728-29  ;  to  W&tt*B  Musical  Miscellany, 17 Z\  ; 
to  Walsh's  British  Musical  Miscellany^  1788-84, 
and  similar  collections.  He  composed  the  music 
for  Fielding's  *  Temple  Beau, '  acted  in  1 729.  F.  K. 

MONRO,  Henry,  bom  at  Lincoln  in  1774, 
was  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  there,  and 
afterwards  apupil  of  John  James  Ashley,  Dussek, 
Dittenhofer,  and  Domenioo  Corri  In  1796  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Andrew's,  New- 
castle-upon-l^e.  He  composed  a  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violin,  and  a  few  pianoforte 
pieces  and  songs.  w.  h.  h. 

MONSIGNY,  Pierre  Alexandre,  whom 
Ohoron  used  to  call  the  French  Sacchini,  born 


at  Fauquembergue,near  St.  Omer,  Oct.  17, 1729, 
showed  a  taste  for  music  in  childhood,  and 
studied  the  violin  with  success,  though  not 
intended  for  the  profession  of  music  His  father 
died  just  as  he  had  completed  his  classical  educa- 
tion, and  wishing  to  help  his  family,  Monsigny 
went  to  Paris  in  1749,  and  obtained  a  clerkship 
in  the  Bureaux  des  Comptes  du  Glerge.  Having 
good  patrons,  for  his  family  was  a  noble  one, 
and  being  well-educated,  refined  in  manners, 
and  a  skilful  violinist,  he  was  soon  attached  to 
the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  maitre 
d'hdtel,  with  a  salary  which  placed  him  above 
want,  and  enabled  him  to  provide  for  his  younger 
brothers.  He  then  resumed  his  musical  studies, 
and  Pergolesi's  *  Serva  Padrona '  having  inspired 
him  with  a  vehement  desire  to  compose  a  comic 
opera,  he  took  lessons  from  Gianotti,  who  played 
the  double-bass  at  the  Op^ra  and  taught  har- 
mony on  Rameau's  system.  He  was  a  good 
teacher,  and  his  pupil  made  so  much  progress 
that  it  is  said  Gianotti  would  not  have  been 
averse  to  putting  his  own  name  on  the  score  of 
'Les  Aveuz  indiscrete,'  which  Monsigny  sub- 
mitted to  him  after  only  five  months'  tuition, 
and  which  at  once  established  his  fame  when 
produced  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Foire  (Feb.  7, 
1759).  Encouraged  by  this  first  success  he 
composed  for  the  same  theatre,  '  Le  Mattre  en 
droit'  (Feb.  18,  1760),  and  »Le  Cadi  dupe' 
(Feb.  4,  1761),  which  contains  an  animated 
and  truly  comic  duet.  His  next  opera,  *  On  ne 
s'avise  jamais  de  tout*  (Sept.  14,  1761),  was 
the  first  in  which  he  had  the  advantage  of  a 
libretto  by  Sedaine,  and  the  last  performed  at 
the  Th^Htre  de  la  Foire,  before  it  was  closed  at 
the  request  of  the  artists  of  the  Commie 
Italienne,  in  fear  of  the  new  composer's  increas- 
ing reputation.  After  the  fusion  of  the  two 
companies  Monsigny  composed  successively  '  Le 
Roi  et  le  Fermier,'  three  acts  (Nov.  22,  1762)  ; 
'Rose  et  Colas,'  one  act  (March  8,  1764); 
'Aline,  Reine  de  Golconde,'  three  acts  (April 
16,  1766) ;  '  L'ile  soiinante,'  three  acts  (Jan. 
4,  1768);  'Le  D^serteur,'  three  acts  (March 
6,  1769);  *Le  Faucon,'  one  act  (March  19, 
1772) ;  'La  belle  Ars^ne,'  three  acts  (August 
14,  1773);  'Le  rendezvous  bien  employ^,'  one 
act  (Feb.  10,  1774);  and  'F^lix  ou  I'enfant 
trouv6,'  three  acts  (Nov.  24,  1777).  After  the 
immense  success  of  this  last  work  he  never 
composed  again.  [Two  other  operas,  '  Pazanius 
de  Mon^gne,'  and  '  Philemon  et  Baucis,'  written 
about  1770,  remained  unperformed.]  He  had 
acquired  a  considerable  fortune  as  steward  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Inspector-general  of 
canals,  but  the  Revolution  deprived  him  of  his 
employment,  and  of  nearly  all  his  resources. 
However,  in  1798  the  soci^taires  of  the  Op^ra- 
Comique  came  to  his  assistance,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  to  the  theatre,  allowed  him 
an  annuity  of  2400  francs  (nearly  £100).  On 
the  death  of  Piccinni,  two  years  later,  he  was 
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appointed  Inspector  of  Instruction  at  the  Con- 
servatoire de  Mosique,  but  he  resigned  in  1802, 
being  aware  that  he  could  not  adequately  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office  from  his  own  insufficient 
training.  In  1818  he  succeeded  Gr^tiy  at  the 
Institut ;  but  it  was  not  till  1816  that  he  re- 
ceived the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died  Jan.  14, 
1817,  aged  eighty-eight,  his  last  years  being 
soothed  by  constant  testimonies  of  sympathy 
and  respect. 

As  an  artist  Monsigny's  greatest  gift  was 
melody.  His  desultory  training  accounts  for 
the  poverty  of  his  instrumentation,  and  for  the 
absence  of  that  ease,  plasticity,  and  rapidity 
of  treatment  which  are  the  most  charming 
attributes  of  genius.  He  was  not  prolific  ;  and 
either  from  fatigue,  or  from  a  dread  of  an 
encounter  with  Gr^try,  he  ceased  to  compose 
immediately  after  his  greatest  triumph ;  his 
exquisite  sensibility  and  his  instinct  for  dra- 
matic truth  have,  however,  secured  him  a  place 
among  original  and  creative  musicians.        o.  c. 

MONTAGNANA,  Antonio,  a  celebrated 
basso,  who  appeared  in  England  in  the  autumn 
of  1731.  He  made  his  dibut  on  the  London 
boards  in  *  Poro '  (revived) ;  and  in  January 
1732  he  created  the  bass  r61e  in  '  Ezio,'  Handel 
having  written  specially  for  him  the  famous 
song  'Nasce  al  bosco,'  which  was  clearly 
intended  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  powers  of  the 
singer.  This  opera  was  followed  by  *  Sosanne,' 
in  which  Montagnana  had  again  an  air  *  Fra 
r  ombre  e  I'orrori,'  in  which  the  depth,  power, 
and  mellow  quality  of  his  voice,  and  his  rare 
accuracy  of  intonation  in  hitting  distant  and 
difficult  intervals,  were  displayed  to  full  advan- 
tage.    In  the  same  year  he  sang  in  Handel's 

*  Aeis,*  a  revival  of  ^  Alessandro,'  *Flavio,' 
'Coriolano,'  and  in  'Esther.'  In  1733  Mon- 
tagnana took  part  in   'Deborah,'   *Tolomeo,' 

*  Ottone,'  '  Orlando, 'and  *  Athaliah'  (at  Oxford). 
In  *  Orlando  *  he  had  another  very  difficult  song 
composed  expressly  for  him,  'Sorge  infausta,' 
which  has  remained  a  trial  of  compass  and  exe- 
cution since  his  day  for  the  most  accomplished 
bassi. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  Montagnana 
seceded,  with  Senesino  and  Cuzzoni,  to  the 
Theatre  in  Lincoln's- Inn -Fields,  under  the 
direction  of  Porpora ;  and  here  he  appeared  in 
*Onorio*  by  that  master,  and  other  pieces. 
In  1736  and  1736  he  was  still  with  Porpora, 
singing  in  his  '  Polifemo,'  and  the  '  Adriano '  of 
Veracini.  In  January  1738  he  returned  to  his 
allegiance  to  Handel,  singing  in  'Faramondo,' 
then  first  produced,  'La  Conquista  del  Velio 
d'Oro,'  and  'Serse.'  After  this  we  hear  no 
more  of  Montagnana.  j.  m. 

MONTAGNANA,  Domenico,  1700-40,  a 
great  violin -maker  whose  name  is  not  as 
renowned  as  others  of  his  class,  owing  to 
the  misleading  labels  bearing  the  names  of 
<  Guarnerius,'  *  Bergonzi,'  etc.,  which  have  been 


dishonestly  inserted  in  his  instruments  from  time 
to  time  to  enhance  their  market  value.  He  was 
an  apprentice  of  Antonius  Stradivarius,  and 
ranks  with  Carlo  Bergonzi  as  one  of  the  master's 
beet  pupils.  He  first  established  a  workshop  of 
his  own  in  Cremona,  but  later  he  settled  in 
Venice,  where  his  superior  knowledge  of  qualities, 
materials,  thicknesses,  and  varnish — ^gained  in 
the  workshops  of  Cremona — brought  him  into 
prominence.  His  instruments  show  the  influ- 
ence of  Stradivarius's  teaching,  but  bear  little 
resemblance  to  the  Stradivarius  form.  The 
outline  is  less  graceful,  the  upper  and  lower 
curves  flatter.  The  sound -holes  somewhat  re- 
semble the  '  Guarnerius '  type,  and  the  scroll  is 
much  larger  and  bolder  than  that  of  Stradivari. 
The  extreme  richness  and  velvety  softness  of 
his  varnish  rivals  that  of  his  master,  and  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  connoisseurs  through- 
out Europe.  Montagnana  made  violas  and 
magnificent  violonoeUos  besides  violins,  but 
not  being  a  prolific  maker,  his  instruments  are 
scarce  and  valuable.  It  is  as  a  violoncello 
maker  that  the  best  tribute  has  been  paid  to 
him  by  Charles  Beads,  who  called  him  'the 
mighty  Venetian'  in  his  letters  to  the  PM 
Mall  OazeUe  in  1872.  Hart's  The  Fiolin 
(London,  1876).  A  Vidal's  Les  Instrument^  d 
Archet  (Paris,  1876).  Charles  Reade's  A  Lost 
Art  Bevived,  reproduced  from  the  FcUl  MM 
OaaetU  by  Geoige  Muntz  (Gloucester,  1873). 
Les  Luthiers  ItcUien  au  X VIL  et  XVIIL  sUcles 
(Jules  Gallay,  Paris,  1869).  E.  H-A. 

MONTANARI,  Francesco,  a  distinguished 
violinist  bom  in  Padua  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Corelli, 
and  established  himself  in  Rome,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  St.  Peter's 
in  1700,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Bumey,  died 
in  1730  of  a  broken  heart  when  Bini  came 
to  Rome  and  proved  himself  to  be  the  finest 
performer  of  the  period.  He  composed  twelve 
sonatas  for  violin  which  are  published  by  a 
Boulogne  firm.  (A.  M.  Clarke's  Fiddlers  ArtAnent 
and  Modem  ;  Fetis,  Biog,  des  Mus,)       B.  h-a. 

MONTE,  Philippe  or  Filippo  db,  and  some- 
times Philippe  de  Mons,  bom  probably  in  1521 
or  1622,^  traditionally  at  Mons,  but  according 
to  Dlabacz  at  Mechlin.'  As  to  his  history  we 
gain  little  by  consulting  old  authorities,  as 
Boissart,3  BuUart,*  Freher,*  Sweertius,*  etc. ,  and 
are  told  as  much  by  the  title-pages  of  Philippe's 
own  publications.  Bullart,  however,  gives  a 
portrait  of  the  composer,  after  Sadeler,  which 
is  well  worth  seeing,  and  much  superior  to  the 
smaller  copies  of  it  in  Boissart  and  Hawkins. 

1  Baddcr's  portrmit,  tb«  ■tngl*  authority  for  this  <Ut«,  flr» 
Flilllpm's  a^  u  MTanty.two  in  1B94. 

«  AUiftn,  kUtor.  EUtutUr  Ltx,  Atr  BBhmtn,  4ta  fPnc-  181S). 
DUban  fowida  his  •tatemaot  on  a  Uat  of  the  imMrtal  chapid  datad 
IfiSI.  For  a  fall  dlMuadOD  of  the  •ubjact  Me  FMla's  MovroBftfo. 
nndar*  Philippe  da  Mona.'  -«if»*#«    , 

9  Boiaaardua,  leonm  Viror.  lOuatr.  pan  3.  p.  SS  (IflM). 

«  Bnllart.  AeadimU  dm  Aeieneef.  etc.,  toL  11.  bk.  4.  ik.  ttS 
(Bmzellea.  16S2).  *^ 

*  Fraharl.  Th»airum  vtr.  darvrum  (Nurembcn.  1688). 

«  Swewttos,  Athtnm  Btlfftem.  p.  64B  (Antwerp.  1898) 
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Elisabeth  Weston's  poem,^  often  referred  to  in 
biographies  of  PhilippOi  gives  no  information 
at  all. 

De  Monte  published  his  first  book  of  Masses 
at  Antwerp  in  1667»^  just  at  the  end  of  Lassus's 
residence  in  that  cily,  and  we  may  safely  credit 
the  common  tradition  of  a  friendship  existing 
between  the  two  composers.  It  was  probably 
on  Orlando's  recommendation  that  Philippe 
was  called  to  Vienna,  May  1,  1568,  to  become 
Maximilian's  Ghapelmaster.  Rudolph  II.,  the 
next  emperor,  moved  his  court  to  Prague,  and 
thither  Philippe  followed  him.  Thus  we  find 
him  dating  from  Vienna,  April  15,  1569,^  and 
from  Prague,  Sept  20,  1580,^  and  Oct  10, 
1587.* 

Fetis  gives  interesting  details  of  de  Monte's 
appointment  as  treasurer  and  canon  of  the 
cathedral  at  Cambrai,  a  benefice  which  he 
apparently  held  without  residence.  He  resigned 
these  appointments  early  in  1608,  and  died  on 
July  4  of  the  same  year.® 

De  Monte  published  over  thirty  books  of  madri- 
gals— nineteen  books  a  5,  eight  a  6,  and  four  a 
4.7  Eight  books  of  those  in  the  British  Museum 
contain  168  Nos.,  so  wo  may  assume  that  680 
madrigals  were  printed,  not  to  speak  of  many 
others  contributed  to  collections.  His  sacred 
publications  (two  books  of  masses,  and  seven  of 
motets)  seem  comparatively  few,  but  he  would 
scarcely  find  at  the  imperial  court  the  same 
encouragement  to  write,  or  assistance  to  publish 
such  works,  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  contempor- 
aries at  Rome  and  Munich.  [See  the  Qttellen- 
Lexikon  for  list.]  Of  modem  reprints,  Hawkins 
contributes  a  madrigal  a  4,  Dehn  and  Commer 
a  motet  each,  and  Van  Maldeghem  some  Nos. 
in  his  'Tr^or  MusicaL'  J.  b.  8.-B. 

MONTfeCLAIR,  Michel  Pignolbt  db,  bom 
about  1666  at  Chaumont  in  Bassigny,  was  a 
chorister  in  the  cathedral  of  Langres,  and  subse- 
quently sang  in  various  other  churches.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  de  Vaud^mont, 
as  music-master,  and  went  with  him  to  Italy. 
In  1700  he  went  to  live  in  Paris,  and  became 
a  double-bass  player  in  the  opera  orchestra  in 
3  707,  remaining  there  until  1787,  when  he  re- 
tired with  a  pension.  He  died  at  St.  Denis  in 
September  1787.  He  was  a  distinguished 
teacher  of  the  violin,  and  a  composer  of  some 
importance,  both  for  the  stage  and  the  chamber. 
His  'Festes  de  I'^t^,'  an  'opera -ballet,'  was 
produced  on  June  12,  1716,  and  his  'trag^ie 

1  Prom  the  Parthtnleon,  by  E.  J.  Waiton, '  az  funllU  Westonlo- 
rum  Angla'  (P^lc)^  Aug.  16, 1810).  The  poem  In  Philippe's  honour 
cronalflt*  of  forty-ciz  I^tin  line*. 

2  MlauLmm  a  5. 6. 8,  Ub.  L  (Antwarp,  1B67).  Ihia  on  the  authority 
of  F<itia. 

>  Hm  Alto  copy  of  Moond  book  of  dz-part  Kadrigals  (Vonloo,  1B8B), 
In  Brit.  Mua. 

*  Ninth  book  of  Miulrinli  (a  8)  fVaniM.  1580).  in  Brit.  Mo*. 

s  Saemr.  Cantlonnm,  lib.  it.  (Venloo.  ISgT),  In  Brit.  Xua. 

A  For  thia  date,  and  that  of  the  Vienna  appointment,  aee  Eltner, 
rrrzaichnUt  neuer  Auagab^n  (Berlin.  Tiantweln,  1871),  and  the 
Quellf^n  -Lexttton. 

'  P^tla  apeaka  of  the  nineteenth  book.  The  Britlah  Xnaeum  haa 
the  fourteenth.  FVtia  mentiona  no  four>part  Xadrigala ;  but  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Bibliothique  FMla  containa  'Dl  Fl.  di  M.  11  4\ 
lib.  dl  Mad.  &  4  ' 


lyrique'  'Jepht^,'  in  five  acts  and  a  prologue, 
on  Feb.  28, 1 782.  In  the  prologue  of  this  latter 
is  a  curious  scene  in  which  various  mythological 
divinities  are  driven  from  the  opera-house  by 
Truth  and  the  Virtues,  and  their  places  taken 
by  the  scriptural  personages.  Monteclair's 
Mithode  povT  apprendre  la  Musique  had  appeared 
in  1700,  but  in  a  revised  edition  (1786)  a 
number  of  examples  from  '  Jephte '  were  given. 
It  contains  a  valuable  explanation  of  the  more 
usual  ornaments,  and  on  the  hints  on  the  proper 
accentuation  of  words  in  music.  (See  The 
Oxford  History  of  Mttne,  vol.  iv. ;  The  Age  of 
Bach  and  Handel,  p.  801.)  M. 

MONTEVERDE,  or  MONTEVERDI, 
Claudio,  the  originator  of  the  Modem  style  of 
composition,  was  bom  at  Cremona  in  May  1667 
and,  at  a  very  early  period,  entered  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  as  a  violist ;  showing 
from  the  first  unmistakable  signs  of  a  talent 
which  gave  good  promise  of  future  excellence, 
and  which  before  long  met  with  cordial  recog- 
nition, not  only  at  the  Ducal  Court,  but  from 
end  to  end  of  Europe. 

The  youthful  violist  was  instracted  in  counter- 
point by  the  Duke's  Maestro  di  cappella.  Marc 
Antonio  Ingegneri,  a  learned  musician  and  a 
composer  of  some  eminence,  who,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  result  of  his  teaching,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  blessed  in  this  instance  with 
a  very  attentive  pupil.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult 
to  believe  that  Monteverde  can  ever  have  taken 
any  real  interest  in  the  study  of  scholastic  music. 
Contrapuntal  excellence  was  not  one  of  his  strong 
points,  and  he  never  shines  to  advantage  in 
music  in  which  it  is  demanded.  His  first  pub- 
lished work — a  Book  of  '  Canzonette  a  tre  vooi,' 
printed  at  Venice  in  1684 — though  clever 
enough  for  a  youth  of  sixteen,  abounds  in  irregu- 
larities which  no  teacher  of  that  period  could 
have  conscientiously  endorsed.  And  the  earlier 
books  of  Madrigals  by  which  the  Canzonette 
were  followed  (in  1687,  1690,  1692,  and  1603) 
show  no  progressive  improvement  in  this  resi)ect, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  The  beauty  of  some  of 
these  compositions  is  of  a  very  high  order  ; 
yet  it  is  constantly  marred  by  unpleasant  pro- 
gressions which  can  only  have  been  the  result 
of  pure  carelessness  ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  such  evil-sounding  combinations 
could  have  been  introduced  deliberately,  and 
equally  absurd  to  assume  that  Ingegneri  neg- 
lected to  enforce  the  mles  by  the  observance 
of  which  they  might  have  been  avoided.  We 
must,  however,  draw  a  careful  distinction  be- 
tween these  faulty  passages  and  others  of  a  very 
different  character,  which,  though  they  must 
have  been  thought  startling  enough  at  the  time 
they  were  written,  can  only  be  regarded  now 
as  unleamed  attempts  to  reach,  per  saZtumy  that 
new  and  as  yet  unheard-of  style  of  beauty  for 
which  the  young  composer  was  incessantly  long- 
ing, and  to  which  alone  he  owes  his  undoubted 
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claim  to  be  revered,  not  only  as  the  greatest 
musician  of  his  own  age,  bat  as  the  inventor  of 
a  system  of  harmony  which  has  remained  in 
unintemipted  use  to  the  present  day.  Among 
progressions  of  this  latter  class  we  may  instance 
the  numerous  suspensions  of  the  Dominant 
Seventh  and  its  inversions,  introduced  into  the 
cadences  of  Stracciaini  pur  il  core — an  extremely 
beautifal  Madrigal,  published  in  the  Third  Book 
(1592).  Also  an  extraordinary  chain  of  sus- 
pended sevenths  and  ninths  in  the  same  inter- 
esting work,  which,  notwithstanding  the  harsh- 
ness of  its  effect,  is  really  free  from  anything 
approaching  to  an  infraction  of  the  theoretical 
laws  of  counterpoint,  except,  indeed,  that  one 
which  forbids  the  resolution  of  a  discord  to  be 
heard  in  one  part  while  the  discord  itself  is 
heard  in  another — and  exceptions  to  that 
law  may  be  found  in  works  of  much  earlier 
date. 

Don  pad  mo    -    •    rlr  d'»^ 
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In  his  Fifth  Book  of  Madrigals,  printed  in 
1605,  Monteverde  grew  bolder  ;  and,  thrusting 
the  time-honoured  laws  of  counterpoint  aside, 
struck  out  for  himself  that  new  ))ath  which  he 
ever  afterwards  unhesitatingly  followed.  With 
the  publication  of  this  volume  began  that  deadly 
war  with  the  Polyphonic  Schools  which  ended 
in  their  utter  defeat,  and  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  what  we  now  call  modem  music.  In 
*  Cruda  Amarilli  * — the  best-known  madrigal  in 
this  most  interesting  series,  we  find  exemplifica- 
tions of  nearly  all  the  most  imjwrtant  points  of 
divergence  between  the  two  opposite  systems, 
not  excepting  the  crucial  distinctions  involved 
in  the  use  of  the  diminished  triad,  and  the 
unprepared  dissonances  of  the  seventh  and 
ninth : — 


85       M 


Some  modem  writers,  including  Oulibicheff 
and  Pierre  Joseph  Zimmerman,  have  denied 
that  these  passages  exhibit  any  novelty  of  style 
— but  they  are  in  error.  Up  to  this  time 
sevenths  had  been  heard  only  in  the  form  of 
suspensions  or  passing-notes,  a6  in  *  Stracciami 
pur  il  core.'  The  unprepared  seventh — the 
never-failing  test  by  which  the  modern  school 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  ancient,  the  free 
style  from  the  strict — was  absolutely  new ;  and 
was  regarded  by  contemporary  musicians  as  so 
great  an  outrage  upon  artistic  propriety  that 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  them — Giovanni 
Maria  Artusi  of  Bologna — published  in  the 
year  1600  a  work  entitled  Ddle  imperfeUumi 
delta  modema  mttsica  in  which  he  condemned 
the  unwonted  progressions  found  in  'Cmda 
Amarilli,'  on  the  ground  that  they  were  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  nature  of  legitimate 
Harmony.  1  To  this  severe  critique  Monteverde 
replied,  by  a  letter  addressed  'Agli  studiosi 
lettori,'  which  he  prefixed  to  a  later  volume  of 
Madrigals.  A  bitter  war  now  raged  between 
the  adherents  of  the  two  contending  schools. 
Monteverde  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  credit 
by  a  visit  to  Kome,  where  he  presented  some  of 
his  ecclesiastical  compositions  to  Pope  Clement 
YIII.  But,  much  as  his  church  mnsio  has  been 
praised  by  the  leamed  Padre  Martini  and  other 
well-known  writers,  it  is  altogether  wanting  in 
the  freshness  which  distinguishes  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  who  brought  the  Roman  and 
Venetian  schools  to  perfection.  Laboured  and 
hard  where  it  should  have  been  ingenious,  and 
weak  where  it  should  have  been  devotional,  it 
adds  nothing  to  its  author's  fame,  and  only 
serves  to  show  how  surely  his  genius  was  leading 
him  in  another  and  a  very  different  direction. 

Monteverde  became  Maestro  di  Cappella  at 
the  Ducal  Court  in  the  year  1602.  In  1607  the 
Duke's  son,  Francesco  di  Gonzaga,  contracted 
an  alliance  with  Margherita,  Infanta  of  Savoy  ; 
and  in  that  year  Monteverde  produced  his 
*Orfeo'  (see  below)  followed,  in  1608,  by  a 
grand  serious  opera,  called  '  Arianna,'  the  text 
of  which  was  supplied  by  the  poet  Rinuccini. 
The  success  of  this  great  work  was  unprecedented. 
It  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise ;  for  all 
the  composer's  past  experience  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  The  passionate  dissonances, 
which  had  corrapted  tiie  Madrigal,  and  were 
destined  ere  long  to  prove  the  destraction 
of  the  Polyphonic  Mass,  were  here  turned  to 
such  good  account  that  in  the  scene  in  which 

>  Ch»9lanoco$tdi/brnUdtUtaniUura9tpropr1ttddM'harmoiHa 
propria  tt  linUatw  dal  JInt  del  mutlea,  eh'  f  la  diUttationt. 
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the  forsaken  Ariadne  laments  the  desertion  of 
her  faithless  lover  they  drew  tears  from  every 
eye.  No  possible  objection  oould  be  raised 
agamst  them  now.  The  censures  of  Artnsi 
and  his  colleagues,  just  though  they  were,  would 
have  lost  all  their  force  had  they  been  directed 
— which  happily  they  were  not — against  vocal 
music  with  instrumental  accompaniment  The 
contrapuntal  skill  necessary  for  the  successful 
development  of  true  church  music  would  have 
been  quite  out  of  place  on  the  stage.  Monte- 
verde's  bitterest  enemies  could  scarcely  fail  to 
see  that  he  had  found  his  true  vocation  at  last 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  polyphonic  art  and 
for  his  own  reputation  also  had  he  recognised  it 
sooner.  Had  he  given  hia  attention  to  dramatic 
music  from  the  first,  the  Mass  and  the  Madrigal 
might  perhaps  have  still  been  preserved  in 
the  purity  bequeathed  to  them  by  Palestrina 
and  Luca  Marenzia  As  it  was,  the  utter  de- 
molition of  the  older  school  was  effected  before 
the  newer  one  was  built  upon  its  ruins  ;  and 
Monteverde  was  as  surely  the  destroyer  of  the 
first  as  he  was  the  founder  of  the  second. 

As  no  perfect  copy  of  *  Arianna '  has  been 
preserved  to  us,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  instrumental  effects  by  which  its  beauties 
were  enhanced.  But  happily,  *Orfeo*  was 
published  in  a  complete  form  in  1609,  and 
again  re-issued  in  1615  ;  and  from  directions 
given  in  the  printed  copy  we  learn  that  the 
several  instruments  employed  in  the  orchestra 
were  so  combined  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  variety  of  effect  [A  very  interesting 
analysis  of  the  instrumental  portions  of  this  work, 
by  Alfred  Heuss,  appeared  in  theSammelbdnde  of 
the  Iniemationale  Musik-GeaelUchaft^  iv.  175.] 
*  Orfeo,'  indeed,  exhibits  many  very  remarkable 
affinities  with  dramatic  music  in  its  latest  form 
of  development — affinities  which  may  not  un- 
reasonably lead  us  to  inquire  whether  some  of  our 
newest  conceptions  are  really  so  original  as  we 
suppose  them  to  be.  The  employment  of  certain 
characteristic  instruments  to  support  the  voices 
of  certain  members  of  the  Dramatis  persona  is 
one  of  them.  The  constant  use  of  a  species  of 
mezzo  recitative — so  to  speak — in  preference 
either  to  true  recitative  or  true  melody 
is  another.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
instrumental  prelude  formed  from  beginning 
to  end  upon  one  single  chord,  with  one  single 
bass  note  sustained  throughout  ?  No  two  com- 
positions oould  be  less  alike  in  feeling  than 
this,  and  the  Introduction  to  /  Das  Rheingold ' 
— ^yet  in  construction  the  two  pieces  are 
absolutely  identical^ 

Monteverde  produced  only  one  more  work  of 
any  importance  during  his  residence  at  Mantua 
— a  mythological  spectacle  called  '  II  ballo  delle 
Ingrate,'  which  was  performed  at  the  same  time 
as  '  Orfeo.'     Five  years  later  he  was  invited  to 

1  See  Tk«  (kffi>rd  HUtor^  af  JTutte,  vol.  liL,  Th$  SeoemUenth 
C0rUurg,  p.  61. 


Venice  by  the  Procuratori  of  S.  Mark,  who  on 
the  death  of  Giulio  Cesare  Martinengo  in  1613 
elected  him  their  Maestro  di  Gappella,  promising 
him  a  salary  of  three  hundred  ducats  per  annum 
— ^half  as  much  again  as  any  previous  maestro 
had  ever  received — ^together  with  a  sum  of  fifty 
ducats  for  theexpensesof  his  journey,  and  a  house 
in  the  Canons'  Close.  In  1616  his  salary  was 
raised  to  five  hundred  ducats ;  and  from  that 
time  forward  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
service  of  the  Republic,  and  signed  his  name 
*Claudio  Monteverde,  Veneziano.'  [An  opera, 
'Andromeda,'  is  mentioned  in  the  Riv,  Mus, 
Ital.  xi  p.  24,  as  produced  in  1618-20.] 

The  new  maestro's  time  was  now  fully  occupied 
in  the  composition  of  church  music  for  the 
Cathedral,  in  training  the  singers  who  were  to 
perform  it,  and  in  directing  the  splendid  choir 
placed  under  hia  command.  His  efforts  to 
please  his  generous  patrons  were  crowned  with 
complete  success  ;  and  his  fame  spread  far  and 
wide.  On  May  26, 1 621,  some  Florentines,  resi- 
dent in  Venice,  celebrated  a  grand  Requiem  in 
the  Chiurch  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  in  memory 
of  Duke  Cosmo  11.  Monteverde  composed  the 
music,  which  produced  a  profound  impression  ; 
but,  judging  from  Strozzi's  extravagant  descrip- 
tion, it  would  seem  to  have  been  more  fitted  for 
performance  in  the  theatre  than  in  the  church. 
A  happier  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  own 
peculiar  talent  presented  itself  in  1624  in  con- 
nection with  some  festivities  which  took  place 
at  the  Palace  of  Girolamo  Mocenigo.  On  this 
occasion  he  composed  the  Music  to  a  grand 
Dramatic  Interlude,  called  'II  Combattimento 
di  Tancredi  e  Clorinda,'  in  the  course  of  which 
he  introduced,  among  other  novel  effects,  an 
instrumental  tremolo^  used  exactly  as  we  use  it 
at  the  present  day — a  passage  which  so  aston- 
ished the  performers  that  at  first  they  refused 
to  play  it 


But  Monteverde's  will  was  now  too  powerful 
to  be  resisted.  He  was  the  most  popular  com- 
poser in  Europe.  In  1627  he  composed  for 
the  Court  of  Parma  the  intermezzo,  *  Licori,  la 
finta  pazza.'  In  1629  he  wrote  a  Cantata — 
*  II  Biosajo  fiorito ' — for  the  Birthday  Festival 
of  the  son  of  Vito  Morosini,  governor  of  Rovigo. 
In  1630  he  won  new  laurels  by  the  production 
of  'Proserpina  rapita,'  a  grand  opera,  %vTitten 
for  him  by  Giulio  Strozzi,  and  represented  at 
the  Marriage  Festival  of  Lorenzo  Giustiniani  and 
Giustiniana  Mocenigo.     Soon  after  this  event 
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Italy  was  devastated  by  a  pestilence,  which, 
within  the  space  of  sixteen  months,  destroyed 
fifty  thousand  lives.  On  the  cessation  of  the 
plague,  in  November  1681,  a  grand  Thanks- 
giving Service  was  held  in  the  Cathedral  of  S. 
Mark,  and  for  this  Monteverde  wrote  a  Mass, 
in  the  Gloria  and  Credo  of  which  he  introduced 
an  accompaniment  of  trombones.  Two  years 
later,  in  1683,  he  was  admitted  to  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  after  this  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
him  for  some  considerable  tine. 

In  the  year  1687  the  first  Venetian  Opera 
House,  II  Teatro  di  San  Cassiano,  was  opened 
to  the  public  by  Benedetto  Ferrari  and  Francesco 
ManelU.  In  1689  the  success  of  the  house 
was  assured ;  and  Monteverde  wrote  for  it 
a  new  Opera  called  'L'Adone.'  In  1641 
<  Arianna'  was  revived,  with  triumphant  success, 
at  another  new  theatre — that  of  S.  Mark.  In 
the  same  year  the  veteran  composer  produced 
two  new  operas — *Le  Nozze  di  Ehiea  con 
Lavinia,'  and  '  II  Bitomo  d'  Ulisse  in  patria ' ; 
[and  he  ¥rrote  a  ballet,  '  Vittoria  d'  Amore '  for 
the  carnival  at  Piacenza.  (See  Riv.  Mus,  ItcU. 
xi  p.  24.)]  Finally,  in  1642,  appeared  *  L'  In- 
coronazione  di  Poppea ' — the  last  great  effort  of 
a  genius  which  in  less  than, half  a  century 
proved  itself  strong  enough  to  overthrow  a 
system  which  had  been  at  work  for  ages,  and  to 
establish  in  its  place  another  which  has  served  as 
the  basis  of  all  tiie  great  works  produced  between 
the  year  in  which  Uie  dominant  seventh  was  in- 
vented and  that  in  which  we  are  now  living. 

Monteverde  died  Nov.  29,  1643,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Chiesa  del  Frari,  where  his  remains 
9till  rest  in  a  chapel  on  the  Gospel  aide  of  the 
choir.  Of  his  printed  works  we  possess  eight 
Books  of  Madrigals,  published  between  the  years 
1587  and  1688  ;  the  volume  of  Canzonette 
published  in  1584  ;  a  volume  of  Scherzimusicali 
(1682)  ;  the  complete  edition  of  'Orfeo'  ;  and 
three  volumes  of  church  music.  A  MS.  copy 
of  *I1  Bitomo  d' Ulisse'  is  preserved  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  ;  [but  the  identity 
of  this  score  with  Monteverde's  work  is  disputed 
by  Eitner.  See  the  Quellen-Lexikon].  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  composer's  MSS.  ap{)ear  to  be  hopelessly 
lost.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  say  the  same 
of  his  influence  upon  art — that  can  never  perish. 
To  him  we  owe  the  discovery  of  a  new  path,  in 
which  no  later  genius  has  ever  disdained  to 
walk  ;  and  as  long  as  that  path  leads  to  new 
beauties  he  will  maintain  a  continual  claim 
upon  our  gratitude,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
numerable beauties  of  another  kind  which  he 
trod  under  foot  in  laying  it  open  to  us.  [An 
interesting  discovery  of  a  supposed  portrait  of 
Monteverde  is  recorded  at  length  in  Messrs. 
Hill's  Antonio  Stradivari^  p.  283.  See  the 
Musical  Times  for  March  and  April  1880  and 
Sept.  1904.]  w.  8.  R. 

MONTGOMERY,  Hugh,  afterwards  12th  Earl 


of  Eglintoun,  bom  Nov.  29,  1789  ;  joined  the 
army  and  became  a  colonel.  On  succeeding  to 
the  title  and  estates  in  Ayrshire  he  devoted 
himself  to  musical  studies  and  became  a  fair 
amateur  composer.  He  became  a  prominent 
figure  in  Edinburgh  Musical  Society,  and  patron- 
ised the  Gow  family.  Some  of  his  compositions 
appear  in  the  Gow  publications,  and  in  1796 
Nathaniel  Gow  issued  a  thin  folio  volume 
(24  pp.)  entirely  of  his  Strathspeys.  It  was 
issued  anonymously,  its  title  being  New  StrcUh- 
spey  Reds  .  .  .  composed  by  a  gentleman,  and 
given  with  permission  to  he  published  by  Nathaniel 
€hw,  *  Ayrshire  Lasses, '  his  best-known  Strath- 
spey, is  includedin  this  work.  Niel  Gow  dedicated 
his  Fourth  Collection  of  Strathspey  Reels,  1800, 
to  him.  His  death  occurred  on  Dec.  14  (or  15), 
1819,  and  a  volume  of  his  vocal  airs  and  marches, 
apparently  from  his  hitherto  unpublished  MSS., 
was  issued  in  Glasgow  about  1835-40  with 
pianoforte  arrangements  by  John  TumbulL 
Mrs.  John  Hunter  had  in  most  instances  sup- 
plied the  words.  f.  k. 

MONTICELLI,  Angklo  Mabia,  was  bom  at 
Milan  about  1710.  He  first  appeared  in  opera 
at  Rome  in  1730,  and,  having  a  beautiful  face 
and  figure,  b^gan  in  that  city,  where  no  women 
were  then  allowed  upon  the  stage,  by  represent- 
ing female  characters.  His  voice  was  clear  and 
sweet,  and  singularly  free  from  defects.  *  He  was, ' 
says  Bumey,  '  a  chaste  performer,  and  ...  a 
good  actor.'  In  1731  and  1732  he  appeared  at 
Venice  with  Carestini,  Bernacchi,  and  Faustina. 
He  came  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1741, 
and  made  his  d^but  here  in  the  pasticcio 
'Alessandro  in  Persia.'  In  the  beginning  of 
1742,  after  other  attempts,  another  opera  was 
brought  out  by  Pergolesi,  called  'Meraspe,  o 
L'  Olimpiade,'  the  first  air  of  which,  *  Tremende, 
oscuri,  atroci,'  in  Monticelli's  part,  was  sung 
for  ten  years  after  the  end  of  the  run  of  this 
opera;  and  'the  whole  scene,  in  which  ^'Se 
cerca  se  dice  "  occurs,  was  rendered  so  interest- 
ing by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  acted  as 
well  as  sung  by  Monticelli  that  the  union  of 
poetry  and  music,  expression  and  gesture,  have 
seldom  had  a  more  powerful  effect  on  an  English 
audience '  (Bumey).  [The  air  is  given  at  length 
in  The  Oxford  history  of  Music,  voL  iv..  The 
Age  of  Bojch  and  Handel,  p.  221.] 

He  continued  to  perform  in  London  through 
1748  ;  and  in  1744  he  sang,  in  '  Alfonso,'  songs 
of  more  bravura  execution  than  he  had  previously 
attempted.  During  1745  and  1746  MonticelU 
still  belonged  to  our  Opera ;  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  sang  in  Gluck's  *Caduta  de'  Giganti,' 
and  described  one  of  his  songs  as  an  'aria 
Tedesca'  from  the  richness  of  the  accompani- 
ment The  *  Antigono '  of  Galuppi  (produced 
May  13)  was  the  last  opera  in  which  Monticelli 
appeared  on  our  stage.  He  sang  at  Naples 
with  la  Mingotti  in  the  same  year,  and  after- 
wards at  Vienna.     In  1756  Hasse  engaged  him 
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for  the  Dresden  theatre ;  and  in  that  city  he 
died  in  1764. 

A  capital  mezzotint  portrait  of  Montioelli  was 
scraped  by  Faber  after  CasalL  J.  M. 

MONTIGNY-EfeMAUBY,  Fanky  Marcel- 
line  Caroline,  bom  at  Pamiers  (Ari^ge),  Jan. 
21,  1848.  Her  elder  sister  and  godmother, 
Elvire  R^manry  (Mme.  Ambroise  Thomas),  an 
excellent  pianist,  first  taught  her  music,  but 
anxious  to  secure  her  every  advantage,  entered 
her  in  1854  at  the  Conservatoire,  in  the  piano- 
forte class  of  Professeur  Le  Couppey.  In  1858 
she  gained  the  first  prize  for  piano  ;  in  1859  a 
prize  for  solfege  ;  and  in  1862  the  first  prize  for 
harmony.  Shortly  after  this  Mme.  C.  R^maury 
played  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  6  minor  at 
one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
her  animated  and  vigorous  interpretation  of 
this  favourite  work  at  once  placed  her  in  the 
first  rank  of  French  pianists.  In  1866  she 
married  L^n  Montigny,  a  political  writer  on 
the  staff  of  the  Temps,  but  was  left  a  widow 
in  1872.  .  She  has  constantly  mixed  in  society 
of  the  best  kind,  and  is  as  much  appreciated 
for  her  ready  wit  and  attractive  originality  as 
for  her  musical  talent.  She  has  not  published 
any  composition,  declining  to  print  the  '  tran- 
scriptions '  which  she  occasionally  plays  to  her 
intimate  Mends.  She  was  for  long  the  head 
of  the  pianoforte  virtuosi  of  France,  and  her 
visits  to  England  and  tours  on  the  Continent 
extended  her  reputation  over  Europe.  Her 
repertory  is  large ;  her  playing  is  free  from 
afiectation  ;  her  tone  powerful,  her  style  at 
once  vigorous,  tasteful  and  refined  ;  and  she 
interprets  with  fidelity  the  spirit  of  each  master 
whose  works  she  produces.  The  impression  she 
leaves  is  that  of  a  true  musician,  gifted  with 
an  extraordinary  memory  and  with  inteUectnal 
powers  above  the  average.  o.  c. 

MONZANI,  Theobald,  a  celebrated  Italian 
flute-maker  and  player.  As  early  as  1790  he 
was  established  as  a  flute-maker  and  seller  at 
1  Duke  Street,  Groevenor  Square  ;  and  before 
1800,  after  sundry  changes  of  address,  had 
settled  down  at  2  Pall  Mall,  in  partnership 
with  one  Cungdor,  Cundon,  or  Cinador,  for 
the  name  is  variously  spelled  in  contemporary 
references.  In  1804  they  removed  to  3  Old 
Bond  Street,  and  in  1808  Monzani  was  in  part- 
nership with  Hill.  Monzani  &  Hill  were,  in 
1814,  at  100  Cheapside  ;  in  1814,  at  24  Dover 
Street ;  and  finally,  1820,  at  28  Regent  Street, 
close  to  Regent  Circus.  They  issued  a  great 
deal  of  sheet  music,  much  of  it  being  Italian 
vocal  pieces,  while  their  reputation  as  flute- 
makers  was  at  the  highest.  The  elder  Mon- 
zani acquired  some  fame  as  an  orchestral  flautist, 
and  wrote  several  instruction-books,  etc.,  but 
his  son  excelled  the  father  in  taste  and  execu- 
tion, and  in  1826  is  referred  to,  in  W.  N. 
James's  A  Word  or  Two  an  the  Flute,  as  *  the 
most  promising  performer  in  England. '      F.  K. 


MOOD  (Lat  Modus ;  Ital.  Modo ;  Old  Eng. 
Mode  or  Moode).  A  term  employed  in  mediseval 
music  to  indicate  the  relative  duration  of  the 
Large,  the  Long,  and  the  Breve. 

Mood  is  of  two  kinds — the  Greater  and  the 
Lesser.  The  former  regulates  the  proportions  of 
the  Lai^  (maxima)  to  the  Long ;  the  latter 
that  of  the  Long  to  the  Breve.  Both  kinds  may 
be  either  Perfect  or  Imperfect. 

In  the  Great  Mood  Perfect  the  Large  is  equal 
to  three  Longs.  'In  the  Great  Mood  Imperfect 
it  is  equal  to  two  only. 

In  tJie  Lesser  Mood  Perfect  the  Long  is  equal 
to  three  Breves.  In  the  Lesser  Mood  Imperfect 
it  is  equal  to  two. 

The  Modal  Sign  is  usually  placed  after  the 
Clef,  like  the  Time  Signature  in  modem  music. 
Innumerable  varieties  are  found  in  music  of  dif- 
ferent periods.  Even  as  early  as  1597  we  find 
Morley  bitterly  lamenting  the  absence  of  a  rule 
of  universal  application  ;  and  a  little  attention 
to  the  subjoined  examples  will  show  that  his 
complaint  was  not  an  unreasonable  one.  The 
following  forms  are  given  by  2iaoconi : — 

Great  Mood  Perfect.         Great  Mood  Imperfect. 


Leeser  Mood  Perfect.       Lesser  Mood  Imperfect. 


Other  writers  sometimes  describe  them  thus : 
Great  Mood  Perfect         Great  Mood  Imperfect. 


Combinations  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Moods 
are  frequently  indicated,  thus : 

Both  Moods  Perfect.  Great  Mood  Perfect,  with 

Leaser  Imperfect. 


Great  Mood  Imperfect, 
with  Lesser  Perfect. 


Both  Moods  Imperfect. 


H 


In  these  examples  the  Circle  is  used  as  the 
sign  of  Perfection,  and  the  Semicircle  as  that  of 
Imperfection.  The  rests  denote  the  proportion 
between  the  two  notes — not  always  accurately,  " 
but  in  a  vague  way  which  accorded  well  enough 
with  the  conventional  signification  of  the  figures, 
when  they  were  in  general  use,  though  it  fails 
to  explain  their  real  meaning.  In  Zao^oni's  for- 
mula the  groups  of  rests  are  doubled — probably 
for  the  sake  of  symmetry.  Allowing  for  this, 
we  shall  find  that  the  sign  for  the  Great  Mood 
Perfect  exhibits,  in  every  case,  the  exact  number 
of  rests  required  ;  viz.  three  Perfect  Long  Rests, 
as  the  equivalent  of  a  Perfect  Large.  The  same  ac- 
curacy is  observable  in  the  signs  for  the  combined 
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Moods  exhibited  in  the  last  four  examples. 
But  in  the  other  cases,  so  great  a  discrepancy 
exists  between  the  number  of  rests  indicated, 
and  the  true  proportion  of  the  notes  to  which 
they  refer,  that  the  figures  can  only  be  regarded 
as  arbitrary  signs,  sufficiently  intelligible  to  the 
initiated,  but  formed  upon  no  fixed  or  self- 
explanatory  principle. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  the  above  ex- 
amples the  rests  are  placed  before  the  Circle  or 
Semicircle ;  in  which  case  it  is  always  understood 
that  they  are  not  to  be  counted.  Sometimes  in- 
deed they  are  altogether  omitted,  and  a  figure 
only  given  in  conjunction  with  the  Circle  or 
Semicircle.  Thus  Morley,  following  the  example 
of  Omithoparcus,  gives  Q  ^  ^  ^^^  ^SP^  ^^  ^^® 
Great  Mood  Perfect ;  (^  3,  as  that  of  the  Great 
Mood  Imperfect  \  Q  2  aa  that  of  the  Lesser 
Mood  Perfect ;  and  Q  2  as  that  of  the  Lesser 
Mood  Imperfect.     [See  Notation.] 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  15  th  centuiy, 
and  the  first  of  the  16th,  composers  delighted  in 
combining  Mood,  Time,  and  Prolation,  in  pro- 
portions of  frightful  complexity  ;  but  after  the 
time  of  Palestrina  the  practice  fell  into  disuse. 
[See  Time  ;  Prolation  ;  Proportion.]  w.  s.  r. 

MOONLIGHT  SONATA  An  absurd  title 
which  for  years  has  been  attached  both  in  Ger- 
many and  England  to  the  Sonata  quasi  una 
fantasia  in  C$  minor,  the  second  of  the  two 
which  form  together  Beethoven's  op.  27.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  *  Damigella  Contessa  Giulietta 
Guicciardi.'  The  title  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  an  expression  of  Bellstab  the  critic 
comparing  the  first  movement  to  a  boat  wander- 
ing by  moonlight  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.^  In 
Vienna  it  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Lauben- 
sonate;^  from  a  tradition  that  the  first  movement 
was  composed  in  the  leafy  alley  (Laubengang)  of 
a  garden. 

Op.  27  was  published — *  for  the  harpsichord 
or  pianoforte ' — in  March  1 802.  Its  dedication, 
on  which  so  much  gratuitous  romance  has  been 
built,  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  countess 
herself  to  have  been  a  mere  accident.  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  287.]  Beethoven,  perhaps  in  joke, 
laughed  at  its  popularity,  and  professed  to 
prefer  the  Sonata  in  Ftf  minor  (op.  78).  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  246.] 

MOOBE,  Thomas.  There  have  been  many 
biographies  of  this  *  poet  of  all  circles '  ;  but  it 
is  as  a  composer  and  singer,  and  thus  as  *  the 
idol  of  his  own,'  that  our  pages  must  exhibit 
him.  Moore,  who  was  born  of  Catholic  parents, 
in  Dublin,  May  28,  1779,  seems  to  have  been 
from  early  youth  susceptible  of  musical  im- 
pressions, and  has  recorded  his  childish  delight 
at  being  permitted  to  astonish  the  company  at 
the  house  of  a  certain  Miss  Dodd,  by  grinding 
out  music  from  a  little  barrel-organ,  whilst 
concealed  under  a  table.     We  next  find  him 

1  Leiu,  BeHhoMH  tt  m$  troU  atjflM,  1.  225. 
*  Id.,  Beethovm,  tint  Kunttttudw,  Pt.  2,  79. 


brought  forward  as  a  show-reciter  of  his  own 
rhymes  at  the  school  of  Samuel  Whyte  of  Dublin, 
who  also  educated  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
The  Dublin  University  in  1793  having  opened 
its  portals  to  the  once  proscribed  Catholics, 
Moore  entered  as  a  student  in  1795  ;  being  on 
a  visit  to  the  family  of  a  fellow-student,  he  tells 
us  of  his  pleasure  at  hearing  a  sonata  of  Haydn's, 
and  a  lesson  of  Nicolai's  performed  on  the 
harpsichord  by  the  sisters  of  his  Mend.  Among 
hismusical  acquaintanoeswere  one  Wesley  Doyle, 
a  musician's  son,  who  published  some  songs  at 
Chappell's  in  1822,  and  Joe,  the  brother  of 
Michael  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  Jieminiseefnces. 
Moore  sang  efifectively  upon  these  occasions  some 
of  the  songs  of  Dibdin,  then  immensely  popular. 
He  now  received  lessons  from  Warren,  subse- 
quently organist  of  the  Dublin  cathedrals,  and 
a  pupil  of  Dr.  Philip  Cogan,  a  noted  extemporiser 
upon  Irish  melodies ;  but  neither  Doyle  nor 
Warren's  example  or  precept  produced  any  efiect 
until  the  future  banl  began  to  feel  personal 
interest  in  music.  Subsequently  he  says,  *  Billy 
Warren  soon  became  an  inmate  of  the  family  : 
I  never  received  from  him  any  regular  lessons  ; 
yet  by  standing  often  to  listen  while  he  was 
instructing  my  sister,  and  endeavouring  con- 
stantly to  pick  out  tunes,  or  rnake  them  when  I 
was  alone,  I  became  a  pianoforte  player  (at  least 
sufficiently  so  to  accompany  my  own  singing) 
before  almost  any  one  vras  aware  of  it.'  He 
produced  a  sort  of  masque  at  this  time,  and 
sang  in  it  an  adaptation  of  Haydn's  'Spirit-song,' 
to  some  lines  of  his  own.  On  occasion  of  a 
mock  coronation  held  [Aug.  14,  1796]  at  the 
rooky  islet  of  Dalkey,  near  Dublin,  Moore  met 
Incledon,  who  was  then  and  there  knighted  as 
Sir  Charles  Melody,  the  poet  contributing  an 
ode  for  the  sportive  occasion.  [His  friendship 
with  Robert  Emmett  at  Trinity  College  stimu- 
lated his  taste  for  old  Irish  airs ;  and  his  first 
musical  works,  songs,  glees,  etc.,  were  pub- 
lished by  James  Carpenter  of  London  in  1 802-5. 
After  1807  James  Power,  and  subsequently  his 
widow,  were  the  sole  publishers  of  his  music] 
It  was  the  metrical  translation  or  paraphrase  of 
Anacreon,  subsequently  dedicated  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  that  first  brought  Moore  into  public 
notice  ;  about  this  time  he  alludes  to  the  *  burst- 
ing out  of  his  latent  talent  for  music ' :  fmrther 
quickened  by  the  publication  of  Bunting's  first 
collection  of  Irish  melodies  in  the  year  1796. 
From  this  collection  Moore  (greatly  to  Bunting's 
chagrin)  selected  eleven  of  the  sixteen  airs  in 
the  first  number  of  his  Irish  melodies  ;  Bunting 
averred  that  not  only  was  this  done  without  ac- 
knowledgment, but  that  Moore  and  his  coad- 
jutor Stevenson  had  mutilated  the  airs.  [The 
first  number  of  the '  Irish  Melodies  'was  published 
in  1807,  containing  twelve  songs ;  the  eighth 
number  (1821)  was  provided  with  symphonies 
and  accompaniments  by  Sir  H.  Bishop,  and  a 
'pirated'  edition  appeared  in  Dublin  in  the 
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same  year,  edited  by  Sir  John  Stevenson.  The 
tenth  number  and  supplement  appeared  in  1834. 
They  were  often  republished,  a  recent  edition 
being  that  in  which  Sir  C.  Y.  Stanford  restored 
the  airs  to  their  original  form  (1896)].  That 
Bunting's  censures  were  not  without  foundation 
will  appear  from  O'Carolan's  air  'Planxty  Kelly/ 
one  strain  of  which — 


was  altered  by  Moore  to  the  following : 


Even  this  ending  (on  a  minim)  is  incorrect,  the 
portion  of  the  original  air  here  used  being 


In  'Go  where  glory  waits  thee,'  the  ending  as 
given  by  Moore  destroys  what  in  the  article 
Irish  Music  we  have  called  the  narrative  form ; 
it  should  end  as  follows : — 


The  air  was,  however,  altered  thus  to  suit  Moore's 
lines : — 


0     stin  re -member      me. 

The  song  'Rich  and  rare'  ends  thus  in  the 
original: — 


The  version  of  Moore  is  perhaps  an  improve- 
ment, but  it  is  an  alteration  : — 


[but  see  Alfred  Moffat's  Minstrelsy  of  Ireland^ 
Moore  took  to  himself  whatever  blame  these 
changes  involved,  and  even  defended  the  often 
rambling  and  inappropriate  preludes  of  Steven- 
son, whichhe  fancifully  compared  to  theelaborate 
initial  letters  uf  mediseval  MSS.     Moore  wrote 
126  of  these  beautiful  and  now  famous  poems, 
[for  which  he  received  an  average  of  £121  each, 
or  £6  per  line].     His  singing  of  them  to  his 
own  accompaniment   has  been  frequently  de- 
scribed as  indeed  deficient  in  physical  power, 
but  incomparable  as  musical  recitation;   not 
unfrequently  were  the  hearers  moved  to  tears, 
"vvhich  the  bard  himself  could  with  difficulty 
restrain  ;  indeed  it  is  on  record  that  one  of  his 
lady  listeners  was  known  to  faint  away  with 
emotion.     Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  says,  *  I  have  no 
time  to  describe  his  (Moore's)  singing  ;  its  effect 
VOL.  in 


is  only  equalled  by  his  own  words.  I  for  one 
could  have  taken  him  to  my  heart  with  delight !' 
Leigh  Hunt  describes  him  as  playing  with  great 
taste  on  the  piano,  and  compares  his  voice  as 
he  sang,  to  a  flute  softened  down  to  mere  breath- 
ing. Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Christopher 
North  are  equally  eloquent ;  nay,  even  the 
utterly  unmusical  Sir  W.  Scott  calls  him  the 
*  prettiest  warbler  he  had  ever  known  ' ;  while 
Byron,  almost  equally  deficient  in  musical  ap- 
preciation, was  moved  to  tears  by  his  singing. 
Moore  felt  what  he  expressed,  for  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  saying,  *  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum 
est  primum  ipsi  tibi,'  it  is  recorded  that  on 
attempting  'There's  a  song  of  the  olden  time,' 
a  favourite  ditty  of  his  father,  for  the  first  time 
after  the  old  man's  death,  he  broke  down,  and 
had  to  quit  the  room,  sobbing  convulsively. 
[His  piano,  made  by  Murland  of  Dublin  and 
dated  1808,  is  now  in  the  National  Museum, 
Dublin.] 

Although  as  an  educated  musician  Moore 
had  no  repute,  yet,  like  Goldsmith,  he  now 
and  then  undertook  to  discuss  such  topics  as 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  of  which  he  knew 
little  or  nothing.  Thus  we  find  him  gravely 
defending  consecutive  fifths,  and  asking  naively 
whether  there  might  not  be  some  pedantry  in 
adhering  to  the  rule  which  forbids  them  ?  That 
he  was  largely  gifted  with  the  power  of  creating 
melody,  is  apparent  from  his  airs  to  various 
lines  of  his  own ;  amongst  them  '  Love  thee, 
dearest,'  'When  midst  the  gay,'  'One  dear 
smile,'  and  'The  Canadian  boat -song'  (first 
published  in  1820),  long  deemed  a  native  air, 
but  latterly  claimed  by  Moore.  Many  of  his 
little  concerted  pieces  attained  great  popularity. 
The  terzetto  '  0,  lady  fair '  was  at  one  time  sung 
everywhere;  a  little  three -part  glee,  'The 
Watchman ' — describing  two  lovers,  unwilling 
to  part,  yet  constantly  interrupted  by  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  the  passing  guardian  of  the  night 
calling  out  the  hom-s  as  they  flew  too  quickly — 
was  almost  equally  popular.  Among  his  musical 
works  may  be  briefly  cited  the  matchless  '  Irish 
Melodies,*  and  their  sequel  the  *  National  Airs ' 
(1818-28);  'Sacred  Songs' (1816);  'Evenings in 
Greece '  (1831),  and  numerous  songs  and  ballads. 
[For  his  only  opera,  *M.  P.,  or  the  Blue  Stock- 
ing,' see  HoRK,  vol.  ii.  p.  4886].  With  his 
satirical  and  political  writings  we  do  not  concern 
ourselves.  Probably  no  poet  or  man  of  letters 
has  ever  attained  such  popularity,  or  such  loving 
celebrity  amongst  his  very  rivals.  Some  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  the  French, 
Russian,  Polish,  and  other  languages  of  Europe, 
and  his  oriental  verse  has  been  rendered  into 
Persian,  and  actually  sung  in  the  streets  of  Is- 
pahan. It  will  be  sufficient  for  oui^  pui*po8e  to 
allude  to  the  one  misfortune  of  his  public  life, 
which  arose  from  the  defalcation  of  his  deputy  in 
a  small  official  post  at  Bermuda,  given  him  in 
1804  through  the  influence  of  Earl  Moira.     The 
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claims  which  thua  arose  he,  however,  honourably 
discharged  by  his  literary  labours.  The  evening 
of  Moore's  life  was  saddened  by  the  successive 
deaths  of  his  children.  His  wife,^  an  admirable 
woman,  was  his  mainstay  under  these  trials ; 
and  in  1836  the  government  of  the  day,  through 
Lord  John  Russell,  almost  forced  upon  him  a 
l)ension  of  £800  per  annum.  He  died,  enfeebled, 
but  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties,  Feb.  25, 
1852,  at  Sloperton  Cottage,  near  Devizes.  B.P.S.; 
with  additions  in  square  brackets  by  F.  k.  and 

w.  H.  G.  F. 

MOOREHEAD,  John,  was  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  in  Ireland,  where 
he  received  his  first  musical  instruction.  He 
came  to  England  when  young,  and  was  for  several 
years  engaged  in  the  orchestras  of  various  country 
theatres.  [He  was  one  of  the  violins  at  the 
Worcester  Festival  of  1794,  and  in  1796  was 
principal  viola  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre.]  In 
1798  he  was  engaged  in  the  orchestra  at  Coven t 
Garden,  and  soon  iifter  was  employed  to  compose 
for  that  theatre.  During  his  engagement  he  com- 
posed music  for  *  The  Philosopher's  Stone,'  1796  ; 
'  Birds  of  a  Feather,'  1796  ;  *  The  Volcano '  and 

*  Speed  the  Plough,'  'Harlequin's  Tour'  and 

*  The  Dominion  of  Fancy '  (both  with  Attwood), 
1880;  *I1  Bondocani'  (with  Attwood)  and 
*Perouse*  (with  Davy),  1801;  *  Harlequin's 
Habeas,'  *The  Cabinet*  (with  Braham,  Davy, 
etc.),  and  *  Family  Quarrels '  (with  Braham  and 
Reeve),  1802.  [In  that  year  he  became  insane, 
and  having  transgressed  the  laws,  was  confined 
successively  in  Tothillfields'  Prison  and  North- 
ampton House,  Clerkenwell.  On  his  liberation 
he  entered  the  navy  as  a  common  sailor,  and 
was  quickly  promoted  to  be  bandmaster.  A 
short  time  afterwards  he  hanged  himself  in  a 
fit  of  insanity  near  Deal,  in  March  1804.     The 

*  F.  Moorehead '  who  is  described  as  the  com- 
ix)ser  of  'The  Naval  Pillar,*  1799  (see  the 
Quellen-Lexikon)  is  probably  a  printer's  error 
for  John  Moorehead.  His  brother,  Alexander, 
was  also  a  violinist  of  merit,  and  led  the  band 
at  Sadler's  Wells ;  he  also  became  insane  and 
died  in  an  asylum  in  Liverixwl.  See  T.  Dib- 
din's  Reminiscences^  1827,  voL  i.  pp.  314-333.] 
w.  H.  H. ;  additions  by  F.  k. 

MOOSER,  Aloys,  a  famous  Swiss  organ- 
builder,  whose  greatest  instruments  are  those  at 
Friboui^  and  in  the  New  Temple  at  Berne.  He 
was  bom  at  Fribourg  in  1770,  and  died  there 
Dec.  19,  1829.     Mooser  also  made  pianos,     o. 

MORALES,  Cristofero,  born  at  Seville,  Jan. 
2,  1512,  was  a  member  of  the  papal  chapel  in 
1 535-40.  [He  is  supposed  to  have  been  maestro 
de  capilla  at  Toledo  in  1544-45,  and  was  a 
singer  in  the  cathedral  of  Malaga  in  1551.  In 
1552  he  seems  to  have  retumed  to  Seville  ;  he 
died  either  there  or  at  Malaga,  June  14,  1553.] 
His  published  works,  dating  between  the  years 

I  MiM  B«Mi«  DykM,  A  Tonag  aad  baautlf al  IrUh  ftcirew,  whom 
he  married  in  1811. 


1539  and  1669,  consist  of  sixteen  Masses  (in  two 
books).  Magnificats,  and  several  Motets  pub- 
lished in  various  collections.  Morales  ^  '  despised 
all  worldly,  to  say  nothing  of  light,  music,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  ^'Ith  it,  regarding  with  anger 
those  who  applied  that  noble  gift  of  God,  the 
power  of  making  music,  to  frivolous,  and  even 
to  objectionable  uses. '  Ambitious  that  his  works 
should  be  worthy  of  God  and  the  papal  chapel, 
he  surely  gained  his  end,  and  for  nearly  350 
years  they  have  been  annually  sung'  in  the 
place  for  which  he  designed  them.  In  modem 
score  Eslava  gives  six  pieces ;  Rochlitz  ^  some 
extracts  from  a  mass ;  Schlesinger  ^  the  cele- 
brated motet  '  Lamentabatur  Jacob,'  which 
Adami  describes  as  a  '  marvel  of  art ' ;  Martini  < 
three  movements  from  the  Magnificats.  Two 
motets  (a  8),  *  Domine  Deus '  and  *  Puer  est  natua,* 
and  a  Magnificat  are  in  score  in  the  British 
Museum  in  Burney's  Musical  Extracts,  toI.  iv. 
(Add.  MS.  11,684.)  [See  the  Qii^Un-Lexihm.^ 

An  interesting  porbait  is  given  by  Adami, 
and  copied  in  Hawkins's  History,        J.  R.  8.  -B. 

MORALT.  Five  brothers  of  great  celebrity 
in  Munich,  celebrated  for  their  rendering  of 
Haydn's  quartets. 

The  firat,  Joseph,  bom  1775,  entered  the 
court  band  in  1797,  and  became  concertineist<?r 
in  1800,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1828. 

The  next  brother,  Johann  Baptist,  bom  Jan. 
10,  1777,  was  violinist  in  the  Mannheim  Court 
band,  and  entered  the  Munich  band  in  1792,  was 
the  second  violin  in  the  quartet,  and  also  com- 
posed two  symphonies  for  orchestra,  and  *  Lemons 
niethodiques '  for  the  violin,  two  string  quartets, 
besides  a  MS.  Mass,  etc.    He  died  Oct  7,  1825. 

Philipp,  the  violoncello  of  the  quartet,  bom 
1780,  was  in  the  band  from  1795  to  his  death 
March  18, 1847.  He  had  a  twin-brother,  Jacques, 
who  played  in  the  orchestra,butnotin  the  cele- 
brated quartet. 

Georo,  the  tenor-i)layer,  was  bora  in  17S1 
and  died  1818. 

A  Moralt,  probably  one  of  the  same  family, 
was  well  known  in  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century.  He  was  first  viola  player 
at  the  Philharmonic  till  1842,  when  his  najue 
disappears,  possibly  on  account  of  ^ia  death, 
and  is  succeeded  by  that  of  Hill.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  provincial  festivals  and 
music  generally.  m. 

MORDENT  (ItaL  MordervU ;  6er.  MonUnt, 
also  Beisser  ;  Fr.  PinU).  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  agrimens  or  graces  of  instrumental 
music     It  consists  of  the  rapid  altemation  of 

*  From  prefkoe  to  second  book  of  M—iei. 

>  '  Motiettl  etc.  che  ■!  cantauo  nella  GaiMiUBiatiiia •  aeUa  BakH  i a 
Vatlcaiu '— »  MS.  in  the  British  Maseum  (Benton  CoUecUan  U4ea:- 
3M1)  containing  a  Mscnllicat  sung  on  the  rifllof  ^iphaay.  aa<l  Hm 
motet  'Lsmontsbatur  Jacob.'  sang  on  the  4th  Sandar  In  lient. 

4  aamnUwno  Ottangttikeke,  vol.  i.  No*.  27.  29. 

•  In  'Moslea  Sacra,'  Berlin,  1883.  Each  motet  can  be  had  aeBA- 
rately. 

8  Eoemptar*  .  .  .  di  contrapamOo  (Bolopoa  1774.)  The  Uirvc 
murements  are  used  as  theoretical  examples,  and  &iun«ctMi»  mMrt 
added  on  questions  which  they  illustrate. 
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a  written    note  with    the    note   immediatelj 
below  it. 

Mordents  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Simple  or 
Short  Mordent,  indicated  by  the  sign  yvy,  and 
consisting  of  three  notes,  the  lower  or  auxiliary 
uote  occurring  but  once,  and  the  Double  or 
Long  Mordent,  the  sign  for  which  is  Afv,  in 
fvhich  the  auxiliary  note  appears  twice  or 
oftener.  Both  kinds  begin  and  end  with  the 
principal  note,  and  are  played  with  great 
rapidity,  and,  like  all  graces,  occupy  a  part  of 
the  value  of  the  WTitten  note,  and  are  never 
introduced  before  it. 


Single  Mordent. 


Double  Mordent 


Written.    jEiziz 


Played. 


The  appropriatenessof  the  term  Mordent(from 
mardere,  *  to  bite ')  is  found  in  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  princii^al  note  is,  as  it  were,  attacked 
by  the  dissonant  note  and  immediately  released. 
Walther  says  its  effect  is  *  like  cracking  a  nut 
with  the  teeth,'  and  the  same  idea  is  expressed 
by  the  old  Gei-man  tenn  Beisser, 

The  Mordent  may  be  applied  to  any  note  of 
a  chord,  as  well  as  to  a  single  note.  When  this 
is  the  case  its  rendering  is  as  follows  : — 

2.   Bach,  Sarabande  from  '  Suite  Fran9ai8e 
No.  4/ 


SJ      K^' !    I       I      fiLJ   JF^.    J'."j 


Bach,  Overture  from 


Sometimes  an  accidental  is  added  to  the  sign 
of  the  Mordent,  thus  "^y  or  ^\  the  effect  of  this 
is  to  raise  the  lower  or  auxiliary  note  a  semitone. 
This  raising  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  that  a  lower  auxiliary  note  should  be  only 
a  semitone  distant  from  its  principal  note,  and 
the  alteration  must  ^  be  made  by  the  player  even 
when  there  is  no  indication  of  it  in  the  sign 
(Ex.    4),   except  in  certain  understood   cases. 

1  [It  ahould  be  mentioned  thjit  the  puaa«e  referred  to  in  Ex.  4  i«, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  excellent  antnoritiee.  to  be  played  mitboat 
the  accidental,  L«.  with  aC  not  At  aa  the  aazillaty  note.  See 
Spitta.  J.  S.  Back,  EngL  trana..  L  40»,  note  89:] 


The  exceptions  are  as  follows, — when  the  note 
bearing  the  Mordent  is  either  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  note  a  whole  tone  lower  (£xs.  5  and 
6)  and,  generally,  when  the  Mordent  is  applied 
to  either  the  third  or  seventh  degree  of  the 
scale  (Ex.  7).  In  these  cases  the  auxiliary 
note  is  played  a  whole  tone  distant  from  its 
principal. 

4.     Bach,  Organ  Fugue  in  E  minor. 


^^^^-^^:^l'ffrfljifl 


6.     Air  from  *  Suite  Franjaise  No.  2/ 

-0- 


'Well-tempered  Clavier,'  No.  1,  vol.  2. 


7.     Sarabande  from  'Suite  Franfaise,'  No.  5. 
Bar  1.  Bar  5. 


The  Long  Mordent  (jnnai  double)  usually  con- 
sists of  five  notes,  though  if  applied  to  a  note 
of  great  length  it  may,  according  to  Emanuel 
Bach,  contain  more ;  it  must,  however,  never 
fill  up  the  entire  value  of  the  note,  as  the  trill 
does,  but  must  leave  time  for  a  sustained 
principal  note  at  the  end  (Ex.  8).  Its  sign  is 
/t+v",  not  to  be  confounded  with  /nv,  or  avi^, 
the  signs  for  a  trill  with  or  without  a  turn. 

Bach,  Sarabande  from  'Partita  No.  1.' 


Besides  the  above,  Emanuel  Bach  gave  the 
name  of  Mordent  to  two  other  graces,  now  nearly 
or  quite  obsolete.  One,  called  the  Abbreviated 
Mordent  {pinci  etouffi)  was  rendered  by  striking 
the  auxiliary  note  together  with  its  principal, 
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and  instantly  releasing  it  (Ex.  9).  This  grace, 
which  is  identical  with  the  Acciaccatura  (see 
the  word),  was  said  by  Marpurg  to  be  of  great 
service  in  pla3ring  full  chords  on  the  organ,  but 
its  employment  is  condemned  by  the  best 
modem  organists.  The  other  kind,  called  the 
Slow  Mordent,  had  no  distinctive  sign,  but  was 
introduced  in  vocal  music  at  the  discretion  of 
the  singer,  usually  at  the  close  of  the  phrase  or 
before  a  pause  (Ex.  10). 

9.    AbbnvUxted  10.    Slow  MordenL 


Closely  allied  to  the  Mordent  is  another  kind 
of  ornament,  called  in  German  the  Pralliriller 
(prallen,  *to  rebound,'  or  'bounce'),  for  which 
term  there  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  English,  the 
ornament  in  question  being  variously  named 
Passing  Shake,  Beat,  and  Inverted  Mordent 
(pined  renversi),  none  of  which  designations  are 
very  appropriate.  The  sign  for  this  grace  is 
yw ,  the  short  vertical  line  being  omitted  ;  and 
it  consists,  like  the  Mordent,  of  three  notes, 
rapidly  executed,  the  auxiliary  note  being  one 
degree  above  the  principal  note  instead  of 
below  it. 

11.     WritUiu        Played. 


The  Pralltriller  is  characterised  by  Emanuel 
Bach  as  the  most  agreeable  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  indispensable  of  all  graces,  but  also 
the  most  difficult.  He  says  that  it  ought  to 
be  made  with  such  extreme  rapidity  that  even 
when  introduced  on  a  very  short  note,  the 
listener  must  not  be  aware  of  any  loss  of  value. 

The  proper,  and  according  to  some  writers 
the  only  place  for  the  introduction  of  the  Prall- 
triller is  on  the  first  of  two  notes  which  descend 
diatonically,  a  position  which  the  Mordent  cannot 
properly  occupy.  This  being  the  case,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  such  instances  as  the  follow- 
ing, where  the  Mordent  is  indicated  in  a  false 
position,  the  Pralltriller  is  in  reality  intended, 
and  the  sign  is  an  error  either  of  the  pen  or  of 
the  press. 

12.     Mozart.  Rondo  in  D. 


Nevertheless,  the  Mordent  is  occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  met  with  on  a  note  followed 
by  a  note  one  degree  lower,  as  in  the  fugue 
already  quoted  (Ex.  6).  This  is,  however,  the 
only  instance  in  Bach's  works  with  which  the 
writer  is  acquainted. 

When  the  Pralltriller  is  preceded  by  an  appog- 


giatura,  or  a  slurred  note  one  degree  above  the 
principal  note,  its  entrance  is  slightly  delayed 
(Ex.  13),  and  the  same  is  the  case  if  the  Mor- 
dent is  preceded  by  a  note  one  degree  below 
(Ex.  14). 

la.     W.  F.  Bach,  Sonata  in  D. 


_p^^A.y-^ 


14.     J.  S.  Bach,  Sarabande  from 
Anglaise  No.  3.' 


Suite 


Emanuel  Bach  says  that  if  this  occurs  before 
a  pause  the  appoggiatura  is  to  be  held  very  long, 
and  the  remaining  three  notes  to  be  *-  snapped 
up  •  very  quickly,  thus — 


16.    Writytr^ 

I 


PZayed. 


/  /  — i^Ttn  "  II  ^  JjjI-^-^ 
^^^^^^^^^ 

The  earlier  writers  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  Pralltriller  and  the  so-called  Schneller 
{schnellen,  *  to  fillip ').  This  grace  was  in  all 
respects  identical  with  the  Pralltriller,  but  it 
was  held  that  the  latter  could  only  occur  on  a 
descending  diatonic  progression  (as  in  Ex.  11), 
while  the  Schneller  might  appear  on  detached 
notes.  It  was  also  laid  down  that  the  Schneller 
was  always    to    be  written    in  small    notes, 

thus —  r»-'*~?i~,  while  the  sign  /tv  only  indi- 
cated the  Pralltriller.  Tiirk  observes,  never- 
theless, that  the  best  composers  have  often  made 
use  of  the  sign  in  cases  where  the  indispensable 
diatonic  progression  is  absent,  and  have  thus 
indicated  the  Pralltriller  where  the  Schneller 
was  really  intended.  This  is,  however,  of  no 
consequence,  since  the  two  ornaments  are  essenti- 
ally the  same,  and  Tiirk  himself  ends  by  saying 
'  the  enormity  of  this  crime  may  be  left  for  the 
critics  to  determine. ' 

Both  Mordent  and  Pralltriller  occur  very  fre- 
quently in  the  works  of  Bach  and  his  immediate 
successors ;  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of 
the  lavish  use  of  both  occurs  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  Bach's  '  Capriccio  on  the  departure  of  a 
brother,'  which  though  only  seventeen  bars  in 
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length  contains  no  fewer  than  seventeen  Mor- 
dents and  thirty  Pralltrillers.  In  modem  music 
the  Mordent  does  not  occur,  but  the  Pralltriller 
and  Schneller  are  frequently  employed,  as  for 
instance  by  Beethoven  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Senate  Pathetique. 

Although  the  Mordent  and  Pralltriller  are  in 
a  sense  the  opposites  of  each  other,  some  little 
confusion  has  of  late  arisen  in  the  use  of  both 
terms  and  signs.  Certain  modem  writers  have 
even  applied  the  name  of  Mordent  to  the 
ordinary  Tum,  as  for  example  Czemy,  in  his 
*  Study '  op.  740,  No.  29  ;  and  Hummel,  in  his 
'  Pianoforte  School, 'has  given  both  the  name  and 
the  sign  of  the  Mordent  to  the  Schneller.  This 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  he  referred  to  the  Italian  mordente,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Gallcott  {Orammar  of  Mimc)j 
was  the  opposite  of  the  German  Mordent,  and 
was  in  fact  identical  with  the  Schneller.  It  is 
nevertheless  strange  that  Hummel  should  have 
neglected  to  give  any  description  of  the  Mordent 
proper.  F.  t. 

MORELLI,  Giovanni,  a  basso  with  a  voice 
of  much  power,  compass,  sweetness,  and  flexi- 
bility. He  first  appeared  in  London  in-Paisiello's 
'  Schiavi  per  Amore,'  with  Storace  and  Sestini, 
and  Morigi,  who  had  long  been  the  first  buffo 
curicatOt  but  now  became  second  to  Morelli. 
The  latter  was  a  very  good  actor,  but,  having 
been  running-footTnan  to  Lord  Cowper  at  Florence, 
he  was  probably  not  much  of  a  musician.  He 
continued  for  many  years  in  great  favour,  and 
sang  at  the  Opera  from  time  to  time  till  he  had 
scarcely  a  note  left ;  but  he  was  always  received 
kindly  as  an  old  and  deserving  favourite. 

He  sang  the  bass  part  in  the  *  Serva  Padrona,' 
with  Banti,  so  successfully  that  the  performance 
was  repeated  by  Royal  command  ;  and  he  was 
actually  singing  withCatalani  and  Miss  Stephens 
(her  first  appearance)  at  the  Pantheon,  when 
that  house  was  rebuilt  He  sang  in  the  Com- 
memoration of  Handel  in  1787,  with  Mara  and 
Rubinelli.  J.  M. 

MORENDO,  *  dying,*  is  used  to  indicate  the 
gradual  '  decrescendo '  at  the  end  of  a  cadence. 
Its  meaning  is  well  given  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
words,  *  That  strain  again  !  it  had  a  dying  fall,' 
It  is  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  Trio,  op.  1, 
No.  8,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  variation  in  the 
slow  movement,  and  in  the  Quartet,  op.  74,  also 
at  the  end  of  the  slow  movement.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  only  used  for  the  end  of  the  movement  or 
in  a  cadence,  but  in  the  Quartet,  op.  18,  No.  7, 
slow  movement,  and  in  the  Ninth  Symphony,  slow 
movement,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  end,  but 
occurs  in  imperfect  cadences,  to  give  the  effect 
of  a  full  close.  It  thus  differs  from  smorzando, 
as  the  latter  can  be  used  at  anytime  in  the  move- 
ment. Chopin  generally  used  smorzarwto.  Both 
these  words  are  almost  exclusively  used  in  slow 
movements.  M. 

MORI,  Nicolas,  an  Italian  by  family,  born  in 


London  [Jan.  24,  1796  (or  1 797),*  was  the  son  of 
an  Italian  wigmaker  in  the  New  Road.  He  was 
brought  out  as  a  prodigy,  and  at  eight  years  of 
age  played  in  public  a  concerto  of  Barth^lemon's, 
from  whom  he  had  lessons.]  Subsequently  he 
studied  for  six  years  with  Yiotti,  and  not  only 
became  an  excellent  solo  violinist,  but  from  his 
enthusiasm,  industry,  and  judgment,  occupied  a 
very  prominent  position  in  the  music  of  London 
and  England  generally,  from  about  1812  till  his 
death.  He  played  in  the  second  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  1814,  and  from  1816 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Philharmonic  band  and  first  violin  at  the  Lenten 
oratorios,  the  provincial  festivals,  and  the  majority 
of  concerts  of  any  importance.  *  His  bow-arm 
was  bold,  free,  and  commanding,  his  tone  full 
and  firm,  and  his  execution  remarkable.'  [He 
married  in  1819  the  widow  of  the  music-pub- 
lisher Lavenu,  and  entered  into  partnership 
with  her  son.]  Amongst  other  music  they  pub- 
lished the  second  book  of  Mendelssohn's  Songs 
without  Words,  and  his  PF.  Concerto  in  G 
minor.  He  died  June  14,  1839,  leaving  a  son, 
Frank  (born  March  21,  1820,  died  August  2, 
1873),  who  was  well  known  in  tiondon  for  many 
years  as  a  promising  musician.  His  cantata 
*  Fridolin*  (brought  outat  the  Worcester  Festival 
of  1 851)  was  performed  several  times  with  success ; 
and  an  operetta,  the  '  River-sprite,'  to  words  by 
G.  Linley,  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  Feb. 
9,  1865.  [A  second  son,  Nicholas  Mori,  junr., 
was  bom  Jan.  14,  1822,  and  having  studied 
with  his  father  and  Charles  Lucas,  as  well  as  in 
Paris,  composed  various  works,  among  them  a 
setting  of  Psalm  cxxxvii.,  and  music  to  Gilbert's 
*AVicked  World.']  o. 

MORIANI,  Napolbone,  was  bom  at  Florence, 
March  10,  1808.  He  came  of  a  good  family, 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  studied  the  law 
for  some  time,  intending  to  embrace  it  as  his 
profession.  Seduced,  however,  by  the  applause 
which  his  beautiful  tenor  voice  obtained  for 
him  in  society,  he  changed  his  intentions,  and 
attempted  the  operatic  career  at  Pa  via  in  1833, 
with  success.  After  singing  in  the  principal 
Italian  cities,  he  retumed  to  Florence  in  1839, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  recognised  both 
there  and  at  Milan,  and  Trieste,  as  the  first 
living  tenor  of  Italy.  In  1841  he  visited 
Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  '  Virtuoso  di 
Camera'  by  the  Emperor.  In  1844  and  1845 
he  sang  in  London.  He  came  with  a  real  Italian 
reputation,  but  he  came  too  late  in  his  own 
career,  and  too  early  for  a  public  that  had  not 
yet  forgotten  what  Italian  tenors  had  been. 
Besides,  Mario  was  already  there,  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  not  easily  to  be  displaced  from  his 
position.  *  Moriani's  must  have  been  a  superb 
and  richly-strong  voice,  with  tones  full  of  ex- 
pression as  well  as  force '  (Chorley).  But  either 
he  was  led  away  by  bad  taste  or  fashion  into 

1 17S7  li  found  on  a  portrait  i«u«d  In  1806.    (DM.  vf  SaZ.  Biog.) 
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drawling  and  bawling,  or  he  had  never  been  thor- 
oughly ti'ained.  Any  way,  he  pleased  little  here. 
Still  he  sang  with  success  at  Lisbon,  Madrid,  and 
Barcelona,  in  1846,  and  was  decorated  by  the 
Queen  of  Spain  with  the  Order  of  Isabella.  He 
sang  at  Milan,  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  but  his 
voice  was  gone,'  and  he  soon  afterwards  retired 
from  the  stage,  and  died  March  4,1878.  Mendels- 
sohn more  than  once  speaks  of  him  as  'my 
favourite  tenor,  Moriani.'  J.  m. 

MORIGI,  Anoelo,  violinist  and  composer, 
born  in  Rimini  in  1762  ;  died  in  Parma  in  1788. 
Tartini  was  his  violin  teacher  and  Valotti  in- 
structed him  in  theory  and  harmony.  In  1758 
he  was  appointed  first  violin  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma's  band,  and  later,  director  of  the  court 
music,  a  position  which  he  held  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  composer  of  some  mei*it,  and  excel- 
lently spoken  of  as  a  teacher  of  composition. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Bonifazio  Asioli  the 
dramatic  composer,  who,  out  of  deference  to 
his  master's  memory,  published  his  (Morigi's) 
TrattcUo  di  contrappuiUo  fugoUo  after  his  death. 
Compositions :  Six  Sonatas  for  violin  alone, 
op.  1.  Six  trios  for  two  violins  and  violoncello 
with  a  figiired  bass  for  the  Clavecin,  op.  2. 
Six  concerti  grossi  for  violin,  op.  3.  Six  others 
dedicated  to  the  Infanta  Donna  Philippe. 
(Fotis,  Biographie  des  MtLsiciens ;  A.  Mason 
Clarke,  Fiddlers  Ancient  and  Modem.)    e.  h-a. 

MORISS£AU,  whose  Christian  name  and 
place  of  origin  are  unknown,  was  a  sabot- 
maker  practising  at  No.  9  Rue  des  Fontaines 
du  Temple,  in  Paris,  who  applied  the  principles 
of  his  art  to  the  manufacture  of  violins,  carving 
the  back  and  sides  and  neck  all  in  one  piece 
out  of  a  solid  block  of  practically  green  wood, 
the  only  glue  used  in  their  manufacture  being 
that  employed  to  fasten  on  the  belli^.  This 
innovation  was  considered  sufficiently  serious 
by  the  *Soci6te  d'Encouragementpourl'Industrie 
Nationale '  for  a  Rapport  to  be  inserted  in  their 
Bulletin  (vol.  xi.  second  series.  No.  137,  May 
1864)  drawn  up  by  J.  Lissajous,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  MM.  Gu^rin,  Professor  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, Deloffre  and  Ferrand,  leaders  of  the 
orchestras  of  the  Th^tre  Lyrique  and  the 
Opera-Comique  respectively.  The  report  damns 
the  instruments  with  the  faintest  possible 
praise.  E.  h-a. 

MORITZ  (Maurice),  Landgraf  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  from  1592  to  1627,  was  bom  May  25, 
1672,  and  under  the  musical  tuition  of  George 
Otto,  capellmeister  at  Cassel  from  about  1688  to 
1619,  developed  considerable  talent  for  composi- 
tion. In  1 601  he  published  a  Lutheran  Gesang- 
buch  with  tunes  only,  twenty- four  of  which 
were  his  own  invention.  In  1 6 1 2  he  republished 
the  book,  providing  all  the  tunes  with  his  own 
4-part  harmony.  Meantime,  in  1606,  he  had 
abandoned  Lutheran  doctrine  and  embraced 
Calvinism,  even  adopting  the  extreme  Calvinistic 
view  that  nothing  but  words  of  Scripture  in  the 


vernacular  should  be  sung  in  churches.  Under 
the  influence  of  his  new  convictions  he  published 
a  musical  edition  of  Lobwasser's  German  version 
of  the  French  Calvinistic  Psalms,  providing  the 
original  French  tunes  with  a  4-part  harmony, 
and  adding  some  new  tunes  of  his  own.  His 
endeavours  to  force  the  Calvinistic  form  of 
worship  on  his  Lutheran  subjects  met  with  some 
resistance,  and  he  was  obliged  to  concede  the 
use  of  the  Lutheran  hymns.  It  is  all  the  more 
strange  that  so  enlightened  a  prince  should  have 
adopted  this  narrow  view  of  the  province  of 
church  music,  considering  that  he  had  himself 
composed  a  large  number  of  Latin  psalms, 
motets,  and  magnificats  in  the  a  cappella  style, 
a  4  to  12,  which  are  still  preserved  in  MS.  in  the 
library  at  Cassel  (see  the  Quellen-Lexikan).  It 
redounds  to  his  credit,  however,  that  he  showed 
himself  so  munificent  a  patron  to  the  young 
Heinrich  Schlitz  who,  brought  up  as  a  chorister 
in  his  chapel  at  Cassel,  was  afterwards  sent  at 
his  expense  to  Venice  to  complete  his  musical 
education  under  the  tuition  of  Giovanni  Gabrieli. 
Schlitz  testified  his  gratitude  to  his  patron  by 
dedicating  to  him  in  1611  his  Opus  1,  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  Venetian  studies,  consisting  of  a 
book  of  Italian  madrigals  a  6,  concluding  with 
a  flattering  poem  written  by  the  musician  him- 
self in  praise  of  his  patron,  and  set  for  eight 
voices.  Among  the  MS.  works  of  the  Landgraf 
in  the  Cassel  library,  there  are  some  Italian 
madrigals  and  Villanelle  a  4,  also  some  instni- 
mental  pieces,  fugues,  and  dances,  which  all 
serve  to  show  the  interest  taken  by  him  in  the 
various  branches  of  music  of  his  time.  He 
laid  down  the  reins  of  government  of  his  princi- 
pality in  1627,  having  lost  the  confidence  of 
his  Lutheran  subjects  by  his  Calvinising  policy, 
and  died  in  retirement,  March  14,  1632.  A 
considerable  number  of  his  4-part  settings  of 
psalm  and  hymn  tunes  have  been  republished  in 
modem  collections,  such  as  those  of  Erk,  Tucher, 
and  Winterfeld.  A  fugal  movement  for  four 
strings  has  also  been  published  in  score  by  Hugo 
Riemann  in  his  first  Book  of  Old  Chamber  Music 
( Augener  &  Co. ).  J.  R.  M. 

MORLACCHI,  Francesco,  composer ;  bom 
at  Perugia,  June  14,  1784.  He  learnt  the 
violin  at  seven  years  old  from  his  father.  At 
twelve  he  was  placed  under  Caruso,  maestro 
of  the  cathedral  of  Perugia,  who  taught  him 
singing,  the  clavier,  and  thorough-bass,  while 
he  learned  the  organ  from  Mazetti,  his  maternal 
great-uncle.  At  thirteen  ho  had  already  com- 
posed much,  and  during  his  years  of  boyhood 
wrote  several  pieces  for  the  church,  among  which 
a  short  oratorio,  'Gli  angeli  al  sepolcro,'  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  many  amateurs,  and 
among  them,  of  his  godfather,  Count  Pietro 
Baglioni,  who  sent  him  to  study  counterpoint 
with  Zingarelli,  at  Loreto.  But  the  severe 
conventional  teaching  of  Zingarelli  clashed  with 
the  aspirations  of  his  young,  impatient  mind. 
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and  after  a  year  and  a  half  he  returned  to 
Perugia.  Conscious,  however,  that  he  had 
still  a  great  deal  to  learn,  he  went  to  Bologna, 
to  complete  his  studies  under  Padre  Mattei. 
[See  Mattei.]  Here  he  devoted  much  attention 
to  ecclesiastical  music,  besides  making  a  special 
study  of  the  orchestra,  and  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  all  the  chief  instruments.  During 
this  time  of  studentship  he  was  commissioned 
to  write  a  cantata  for  the  coronation  of  Napoleon 
as  King  of  Italy,  at  Milan,  in  1805.  In 
February  1807,  a  musical  farce  called  *  II  Poeta 
in  Campagna'  was  performed  at  the  Pergola 
theatre  in  Florence,  and,  later  in  this  year,  a 
Miserere  for  sixteen  voices  having  won  golden 
opinions,  the  composer  was  invited  to  visit 
Verona,  where  he  produced  his  first  buffo  opera, 
'II  Ritratto.'  He  achieved  his  first  popular 
success  with  the  melodrama,  '  II  Corradino,'  at 
Parma,  in  1808.  This  was  followed  by  '  Enone 
e  Paride,'  'Oreste,'  *Rinaldo  d'Asti,*  *La 
Principessa  per  ripiego,*  *  II  Simoncino,'  and 
*■  Le  Avventure  d'  una  Giomata,'  besides  a  grand 
Mass.  But  all  these  were  surpassed  by  *  JjB 
Danaide,'  written  for  the  Argentine  theatre  at 
Rome,  in  1810.  This  work  was  immensely 
successful,  and  once  for  all  established  its  com- 
poser's fame.  Through  the  influence  of  Count 
Marcolini,  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Saxony, 
Morlacchi  was  now  appointed  chapel-master  of 
the  Italian  opera  at  Dresden,  at  first  for  a  year, 
subsequently  for  life,  with  a  large  salary,  besides 
a  considerable  honorarium  for  every  new  opera 
he  might  compose,  and  leave  of  absence  for 
some  months  of  each  year,  with  liberty  to  write 
what  he  pleased,  where  he  pleased.  This 
appointment  he  held  till  his  death.  The 
Italian  style  had  long  reigned  supreme  in  the 
Dresden  fashionable  world,  and  Morlacchi  at 
once  became  '  the  rage.'  His  music  partook  of 
the  styles  of  Paer  and  Mayr  ;  it  was  melodious 
and  pleasing,  but  very  slight  in  character.  He 
now  acquainted  himself  to  some  extent  with 
the  works  of  the  great  German  masters,  a  study 
which  had  a  happy  effect  on  him,  as  it  led  him 
insensibly  to  add  a  little  more  stolidity  to  his 
somewhat  threadbare  harmonies.  His  earliest 
compositions  at  Dresden  were,  a  Grand  Mass 
for  the  royal  chapel,  the  operas  'Raoul  de 
Cr^qui*  (1811)  and  *  La  Cappriciosa  pentita' 
^1818),  and  an  Oratorio  of  the  'Passion*  (1812) 
(book  by  Metastasio),  extravagantly  admired 
by  contemporary  enthusiasts. 

In  1813  Dresden  became  the  military  centre 
of  operations  of  the  allied  armies,  and  the  King, 
Friedrich  August,  Napoleon's  faithful  ally, 
was  a  prisoner.  During  this  time  Morlacchi 
kept  at  a  wise  distance  from  public  affairs,  and 
bewailed  the  fate  of  his  patron  in  retirement. 
He  was,  however,  roughly  aroused  by  a  sudden 
order  from  Baron  Rozen,  Russian  Minister  of 
Police,  to  write  a  cantata  for  the  Emperor  of 
Russia's  birthday.     The  task  was,  of  course, 


uncongenial  to  the  composer,  and  as  only  two 
days  were  available  for  it,  he  declined  to  comply, 
alleging  in  excuse  that  the  time  allowed  was 
insufficient.  By  way  of  answer  it  was  notified 
to  him  that  his  choice  lay  between  obeying  and 
being  sent  to  Siberia.  Thus  pressed  he  set  to 
work,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  the  cantata  was 
ready.  Not  long  after  this  the  Russian  govern- 
ment having  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  Dresden 
chapel,  Morlacchi  obtained  an  audience  of  the 
Czar,  at  Frankfort,  when,  in  consequence  of 
his  representations  and  entreaties,  the  decree 
was  reversed. 

To  celebrate  the  return  of  the  Saxon  king  to 
his  capital  in  1814,  Morlacchi  wrote  another 
Grand  Mass  and  a  sparkling  opera  huffa,  *■  II 
Barbiere  di  Siviglia.'  His  political  principles 
must  have  been  conveniently  elastic,  for  the 
year  1814  also  saw  the  production  of  aTriumphal 
Cantata  for  the  taking  of  Paris  by  the  allied 
armies,  and  a  mass  for  voices  alone,  according 
to  the  Greek  ritual,  in  Slavonic,  for  the  private 
chapel  of  Prince  Repuin,  who  had  been  the 
Russian  Governor  of  Dresden. 

In  June  1816  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence,  and  shortly 
after  paid  a  visit  of  some  months  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  was  received  with  every  kind 
of  honour,  gala  performances  of  '  Le  Danaide,' 
and  the  oratorio  of  the  *  Passion,*  being  given 
at  Perugia.  For  the  dedication  of  this  last 
work.  Pope  Pius  VII.  rewarded  him  with  the 
decoration  of  the  Golden  Spur,  and  the  title 
of  Count  Palatine.  An  oratorio,  '  II  sacrifizio 
d' Abramo,  o  I'lsaaco '  (1817),  although  a  feeble 
work,  was  remarkable  for  liie  employment  in 
it  of  a  novel  kind  of  rhythmical  declamation, 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  recitative. 

In  1817  C.  M.  von  Weber  was  appointed 
capellmeister  of  the  German  opera  at  Dresden. 
Morlacchi  behaved  to  him  with  a  studied  show 
of  obsequious  politeness,  while  doing  his  utmost 
in  an  underhand  way  to  cripple  his  activity 
and  bar  his  progress.  Yet  he  did  not  disdain 
to  beg  for  Weber's  good  word  as  a  critic  in  the 
matter  of  his  own  compositions,  and  indeed 
was  too  much  of  an  artist  not  to  recognise  the 
genius  of  his  young  colleague,  to  whom,  although 
already  overworked,  he  would  frequently  delegate 
the  whole  of  his  own  duties,  while  on  the  plea 
of  ill-health  he  absented  himself  in  Italy  for 
months  together.  Between  1817  and  1841  he 
produced  a  number  of  operas  and  dramatic 
pieces,  among  which  the  principal  were '  Laodicea ' 
(Naples,  1817),  *  Gianni  di  Parigi '  (1818),  *  La 
Morte  d'Abel '  (Dresden,  1821),  *  Donna  Aurora* 
(Milan,  1821),  *  Tebaldo  ed  Isolina  *  (1822),  *  La 
Gioventii  di  Enrico  V. '  (1 823),  '  Ilda  d'Avenello ' 
(\  824),  *  I  Saraceni  in  Sicilia '  (1 827),  *  II Colombo  * 
(1828),  '  II  Disperato  per  eccesso  di  buon  cuore  * 
(1829),  and  *  II  Rinegato*  (1832),  this  last 
opera  being  a  second  setting  of  the  book  of 
'I   Saraceni,'   <in  a  style  calculated  to  suit 
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German  taste.'  He  wrote  ten  Grand  Masses 
for  the  Dresden  chapel,  besides  a  great  number 
of  other  pieces  for  the  church.  The  best  of 
these  was  the  Requiem,  composed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  King  of  Saxony's  death,  in  1827.  He 
said  of  himself  that,  during  the  composition  of 
the  *  Tuba  Minim  '  in  this  mass,  he  had  thought 
unceasingly  of  the  *  Last  Judgment '  in  the 
Sistine  chapel,  and  his  biographer,  Count 
Rossi -Scotti,  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
by  his  harmony  he  emulates  Michel  Angelo  in 
the  realisation  of  the  tremendous  moment.  We 
must  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  may  wish 
for  a  detailed  account  of  Morlacchi  to  this 
memoir,  Delia  vita  e  delle  opere  del  Cav.  Fran- 
cesco Morlacchi  di  Perugia,  or  to  the  notice  in 
Fetis's  Biographie  des  Musiciens  (ed.  of  1870), 
which  also  contains  a  list  of  his  compositions. 
A  '  scena '  or  '  episode '  for  baritone  voice  with 
X)ianoforte  accompaniment  (the  narration  of 
Ugolino,  from  Canto  xxxiii.  of  the  Inferno), 
written  in  his  last  years,  deserves  special 
mention  here,  as  it  became  very  famous. 

In  1841  he  once  more  set  off  for  Italy,  but 
was  forced  by  illness  to  stop  at  Innsbruck, 
where  he  died,  October  28.  He  left  an  un- 
finished opera,  *  Francesca  da  Rimini,'  for  the 
possession  of  which  Florence,  Dresden,  and 
Vienna  had  disputed  with  each  other.  Profuse 
honours  were  paid  to  his  memory  in  Dresden 
and  in  Perugia. 

Morlacchi's  music  is  an  absolutely  dead  letter 
to  the  world.  Yet  during  his  lifetime  he  was 
reckoned  by  numbers  of  contemporaries  one  of 
the  foremost  composers  of  the  golden  age  of 
music.  "Weber's  good-natured  criticism  (in 
one  of  his  letters)  on  his  *  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,' 
aptly  describes  much  of  his  dramatic  work. 
*  There  is  much  that  is  pretty  and  praiseworthy 
in  this  music ;  the  fellow  has  little  musical 
knowledge,  but  he  has  talent,  a  flow  of  ideas, 
and  especially  a  fund  of  good  comic  stuff  in 
him.'  For  an  exact  verification  of  this  descrip- 
tion we  refer  the  English  student  to  the  MS. 
score  of  *  La  Gioventu  di  Enrico  V.,'  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  He  was 
a  clever  executant  in  composition  of  this 
ephemeral  kind,  which  supplied  a  passing  need, 
but  could  not  survive  it.  The  best  monument 
he  left  to  his  memory  >vas  a  benevolent  institu- 
tion at  Dresden  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  musicians  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  which  he 
was  instrumental  in  founding. 

The  names  of  such  published  compositions  of 
Morlacchi  as  are  still  to  be  had,  may  be  found 
in  Hofmeister's  Handbuch  der  musikalischen 
Litcralur.  F.  A.  M. 

MORLEY,  Thomas,  was  born  in  1657,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sadler  MS.  (Bodl.  MS.  Mus.  e. 
1-6),  in  which  is  entered  his  D&tnine  non  est 
exaltatumf  with  the  inscription  *  Tliomas  Morley 
tetatis  suse  19,  an^  domini  1676.'  He  was 
pupil  of  William  Byrd,  by  whose  endeavours, 


says  Anthony  Wood,  '  the  said  Morley  became 
not  only  excellent  in  musick,  as  well  in  the 
theoretical  as  practical  part,  but  also  well  seen 
in  the  Mathematicks,  in  which  Byrde  was 
excellent'  In  July  1688,  he  took  his  degree 
of  Mus.Bac.  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
same  year  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  was 
organist  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  for  in  the 
registers  of  that  church  is  entered  the  burial  of 
*  Thomas  ye  sonne  of  Thomas  Morley,  Organist,' 
Feb.  14,  1688-89.  {3fus.  Times,  Sept.  1903.) 
His  wife  liad  probably  been  a  member  of  the 
household  of  Lady  Periam,  wife  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  (see  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  First  Book  of  Canzonets  to  Ttno  Voices^ 
1595). 

It  is  most  likely  that,  after  leaving  St 
Giles's,  Morley  became  organist  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  though  from  a  passage  in  the  Descrip- 
tion of  Q.  Elizabeth's  Entertainment  at  Elvetham 
in  Sept.  1691,  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
his  appointment  took  place  earlier ;  it  is  said 
there  that  the  performance  of  some  musicians 
so  pleased  the  Queen  that  'she  gave  a  newe 
name  unto  one  of  their  Pavans,  made  long  since 
by  master  Thomas  Morley,  then  organist  of 
Paules.church '  (Nichols's  Progresses),  However 
this  may  be,  he  was  still  at  St.  Paul's  in  the 
same  year,  1591,  for  there  is  an  allusion  to  him 
as  organist  there  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  3,  1591. 
{State  Papers,  Dom.  Eliz.  voL  ccxl.  No.  19.) 
From  this  letter,  written  from  Flandera  by  one 
Paget,  a  Catholic  intriguer,  it  would  appear 
that  Morley  had  been  employed  there  as  some 
kind  of  political  agent  *  Ther  is  one  Morley 
that  playeth  on  the  organies  in  poules  that  was 
with  me  in  my  house.  He  semed  here  to  be  a 
good  Catholicke  and  was  reconsiled,  but  not- 
with-standing  suspecting  his  behaviour  I  enter- 
cepted  letters  that  Mr.  Nowell '  (presumably  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's)  *  wrote  to  him,  wherby  I 
discovered  enoughe  to  have  hanged  him.  Never- 
theles  he  shewing  with  teares  great  repentaunce, 
and  asking  on  his  knees  forgivenes,  I  was  content 
to  let  him  goe.  I  here  since  his  comming 
thether  he  hath  played  the  promoter  and  ap- 
prehendeth  Catholickes.'  This  is  corroborated 
in  the  reply.  {Find,  No.  68.)  *  It  is  true  that 
Morley  the  singing  man  employeth  himselfe  in 
that  kind  of  service  ....  and  hath  browght 
diverse  into  danger.* 

In  1692  Morley  was  made  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  being  *swome  24  th  of  July  in 
Mr.  Greene's  roome*  (Rimbault,  Ckeqtie-book, 
p.  6) ;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  to  the  '  Grospeller's  place  and 
waiges,'  after  having  served  as  Epistler.  (Ibid, 
p.  34.)  Between  1696  and  1601  he  was  living 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  his 
house  at  the  end  of  this  period  being  in  Little 
St  Helen's.  The  parish  registers  (Harleian 
Soc.  1904)  record  the  baptism  of  'Frauncys 
daughter  of  Thomas  Morley,  Musition,'  August 
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19,  1596  ;  and  the  burial  of  *Fraimcis  d.  of 
Thomas  Morley,  Gent,'  Feb.  9,  1598-9.  On 
June  26, 1599,  '  Cristofer,  s.  of  Thomas  Morlej, 
gentleman,  and  Suzan  his  wyfe ' :  and  on  July 
28,  1600,  *Anne,  d.  of  Thomas  Morley,  gentle- 
man, and  Suzan  his  wyfe, '  were  baptized.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  entries  all 
refer  to  the  musician.  His  residence  in  St. 
Helen's  is  further  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  his  name  in  two  Rolls  of  Assessments  for 
Subsidies  dated  1598  and  1600,  in  both  of 
which  his  goods  to  be  taxed  were  valued  at  £5, 
and  the  assessment  was  13s.  4d.  An  interesting 
point  in  connection  with  the  earlier  of  these 
documents  is  that  the  name  of  William  Shake- 
speare occurs  in  it,  his  goods  being  valued  at 
the  same  amount  as  were  Morley's.  It  appears 
that  he  and  Morley  both  appealed  against  the  as- 
sessment, and  one  may  suppose  thatsome  amoimt 
of  personal  intercourse  existed  between  the  two, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  of  the 
very  little  original  music  for  Shakespeare's  plays 
which  has  survived,  Morley  composed  one  if 
not  two  songs.  (The  1598  Roll  is  printed  in 
Hunter's  New  llhtMrations  of  Shakespeare^  1 845 ; 
and  is  discussed  fully  in  Elton's  imiiam  Shake- 
spearCf  his  Family  and  FriendSj  1904.) 

In  1598  Morley  was  granted  a  license  for 
twenty-one  years  to  print  song-books  of  all 
kinds  and  music  paper,  *  with  forfeiture  of  £10 
to  every  person  offending  against  this  grant.' 
The  Patent,  dated  Sept.  28,  1598,  is  printed 
in  Steele's  Earliest  English  Music  Printing, 
1903.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  obtained 
through  the  interest  of  one  of  the  Caesar  family, 
(probably  Sir  Julius),  which  was  connected  with 
the  parish  of  St.  Helen's.     One  book,  Carlton's 

*  Madrigals,'  1601,  is  said  on  the  title-page  to 
have  been  *  printed  by  Thomas  Morley  dwelling 
in  Little  Saint  Helen's,'  but  as  a  rule  East, 
Barley,  and  others,  published  as  Morley's  '  as- 
signes'  under  the  Patent.  Barley  indeed,  in 
1599  and  1600,  seems  to  have  done  his  printing 
in  Little  St  Helen's,  and  only  to  have  sold 
his  books  at  his  shop  in  *  Gratious '  Street  (cf. 
Farmer's  'Madrigals,'  and  Morley's  *  Consort 
Lessons,*  1599:  and  Morley's  'First  Booke  of 
Ayres,'  1600.  [An  imperfect  copy  of  this  last, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Perry,  of  Providence, 
R.I.,  U.S. A.,  is  believed  to  be  unique.])  In 
1 601  the  whole  question  of  granting  monopolies 
of  this  kind  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  Morley's  Patent  was  among  those 
mentioned  (Ames,  Typographical  Antiquities, 
1749,  p.  569).  The  last  book  which  appears 
to  have  been  printed  *  by  the  assignement  of  a 
Patent  granted  to  T.  Morley,*  was  Bowland's 

*  Third  Book  of  Songs,'  1603.  Barley  obtained 
this  Patent  on  Morley's  death,  and  his  name 
appears  as  owner  of  it  from  1606  onwards. 

Morley  alludes  more  than  once  to  his  ill 
health  in  his  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction, 
1597:    'My  health  since  you  saw  me,   hath 


beene  so  bad,  as  if  it  had  beene  the  pleasure  of 
him  who  may  all  things,  to  have  taken  me  out 
of  the  world,  I  should  have  beene  very  well 
contented ;  and  have  wished  it  more  than  once' : 
and  he  speaks  of  the  '  solitarie  life  which  I  lead 
(being  compelled  to  keepe  at  home),'  as  a  reason 
for  his  undertaking  the  work.  It  was  perhaps 
the  bad  state  of  his  health  which  caused  the 
severance  of  his  connection  with  the  Chapel 
Royal,  where  he  was  succeeded  by  George  Wood- 
son, Oct.  7,  1602.  His  death  probably  took 
place  in  1608,  for  the  *  commission  to  administer 
the  goods,  etc.  of  Thomas  Morley,  late  parishioner 
of  St.  Botolph's,  near  Billingsgate,'  was  granted 
to  lus  widow  *  Margaret  Morley '  on  Oct.  26, 
1603.  (Information  from  Mr.  Barclay  Squire.) 
If  we  may  assume  that  this  refers  to  the  musician, 
we  must  suppose  that  he  had  married  a  second 
time.  The  title-page  of  the  1606  edition  of 
the  '  Canzonets '  of  1593,  which  states  that  they 
are  'Now  Newly  Imprinted  with  some  Songs 
added  by  the  Author,'  may  be  interpreted  in 
two  ways.  Weelkes  printed  in  his  'Ayres  or 
Fantastic  Spirites,'  1608,  a  'Remembrance  of 
my  friend  M.  Thomas  Morley,'  beginning  'Death 
hath  deprived  me  of  my  dearest  friend.' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Morley's  publications, 
of  some  of  which  he  was  only  the  editor : — 


s 

dit 

a 

160 
bca 

4 
161 

9 
of 
by 


!*  to  Thre«  Voyoea.     1003. 
>net«.   1008.     3rd  ed.  1631. 
tock.  1624.1 
H.    (2nd  ed.  with  two  ad- 

ae  Toyeea.    lOM.     (2nd  ed. 
.    Gemuui  Editton.  Nurem- 
MX  by  Rlmbault.  1812.) 
,wo  Toyoee.    1666.    (2nd  ed. 

>  fouz«Toyoe«.   Celeeted  ont 
lion.    1007.    (Contain*  two 


6.  v/iuuwiww  ui  Mbt>«)  EMiui  V  A«u>  w  iluc  Eud  wlx9  voices.    1007. 

7.  A  Plaine  and  Eaaie  IntroducUon  to  Pneticall  Muaicke,  18S7. 
(2nd  ed.  1608.  3rd  ed.  1771.  Contains  eight  oompositiona,  chiefly 
motets,  by  Morley.) 

a  Madrigalls  to  fine  voycea.  Celeeted  out  of  the  beat  approued 
Italiu  Aathors.    108& 

9.  The  First  Booke  of  Consort  Leaaons.  made  by  diners  exquiaite 
Authors  for  six  Instmmenta.    1009.    (2Dd  ed.  1611.) 

10.  The  Fii-st  Booke  of  Ayres  or  Little  Short  Songs ;  to  aing  and 
play  to  the  Lute  with  the  Base  Viole.  1600.  (Contains  'It  wu  a 
lover  and  his  lass.') 

11.  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana  to  5  and  6  Toloea,  composed  by 
dluerssenerallaucthors.  1601.  (Contains  two  madrigals  by  Morley. 
Reprinted  in  score  by  Hawes,  1814.  A  new  edition  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Benson  is  In  course  of  publication,  1906.) 

With  these  should  be  mentioned,  *  The  whole 
Booke  of  Psalmes.  With  their  woonted  Tunes 
.  .  .  Compiled  by  sundrie  Authors, 'etc.  'Printed 
at  London  in  Little  S.  Hellens  by  W.  Barley, 
the  assigne  of  T.  Morley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  shop  in  Gratious  street'  This  book,  which 
has  no  date,  contains  four  settings  of  tunes  by 
Morley,  two  of  which  (with  another  hitherto 
unprinted  setting)  appeared  later  in  Ravens- 
croft's  Psalter,  1621.  (See  Psalter.)  Of  his 
sacred  music,  Barnard  (1641)  printed  a  Morning 
and  Evening  Service  of  four  and  five  parts  ;  an 
Evening  Service  of  five  parts ;  and  a  Verse 
Anthem  *  Out  of  the  Deep.'  His  Burial  Service 
was  printed  by  Boyce.  A  Motet,  *  Nolo  mortem, ' 
a  4,  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Barclay  Squire. 
Among  his  unpublished  works  are : — 

Domine  uon  est  exaltatum,  a  5.  Domine  Domiuus  noster,  a  6, 
BodL  MS.  Mus.  e.  1-6. 
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De  profnodU.  a  6.     lAborarf .  a  6.    B.  M.  Addl.  1I8S.  99,.'r72-7. 
How  long  wilt  thon  forget  me.    O  Jeeu  meek.    Oat  of  the  deep 
(neeond  Tenion).    R.  College  of  Miulc. 
Teftch  me  thy  waj».    Petorhotue,  Cambridfc. 

The  FUzwUliam  Virgincd  Book  (ed.  Fuller 
Maltland  and  Squire)  contains  music  by  him  ; 
as  also  does  Forster's  MS.  Virginal  Book  in  the 
Buckingham  Palace  Library.  A  Fancy  a  6  is 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  are  many  MS. 
compositions,  chiefly  canzonets,  by  him,  some 
of  which  may  be  from  the  printed  collections 
with  altered  words. 

Morley's  contemporaries,  such  as  Mercs  and 
Peacham,  placed  him  among  the  best  English 
musicians  of  the  time,  and  Ravenscroft  speaks 
of  him  after  his  death  as  '  he  who  did  shine  as 
the  Sun  in  the  Firmament  of  our  Art,  and  did 
first  give  light  to  our  understanding  with  his 
Prcecepta'  {Brief e  Discourse^  1614).  At  the 
present  day  Morley  perhaps  holds  the  first  place 
in  popular  esteem  of  all  the  Elizabethan  com- 
posers, partly  because  of  the  cheerfulness  and 
tunefulness  of  his  Ballets,  a  form  of  composition 
which  he  introduced  into  this  country,  and  in 
which  he  ia  unrivalled  in  England,  unless  by 
his  follower  Weelkes.  Here  he  owed  much  to 
Gastoldi,  after  whose  '  Balletti '  he  modelled  his 
own,  sometimes  making  use  of  phrases  which 
are  plainly  suggested  by  the  Italian  writer,  just 
as  in  his  Canzonets  he  sometimes  adapts  phrases 
from  Felice  Anerio.  But  if  his  material  is 
sometimes  borrowed,  his  treatment  of  it  is 
original,  and  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  which 
Oliphant  and  others  bring  against  him,  need 
not  be  pressed.  If  Morley  wrote  more  in  the 
lighter  forms  of  music,  his  graver  compositions 
are  not  less  masterly,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  *  Nolo  mortem  'or  the  Burial 
ServieCf  which  is  worthy  of  the  praises  bestowed 
on  it  by  Bnrney.  His  Plaine  and  Easie  Intro^ 
dxiction  stands  by  itself.  Written  in  dialogue 
form,  it  gives  a  pleasant  impression  of  Morley's 
personality,  and  is  of  the  greatest  value  for  the 
side-lights  which  it  throws  on  contemporary 
musical  life ;  while  for  the  English  student  of 
modal  music  it  is  indispensable,  being  still  the 
only  important  English  work  on  the  subject. 
Here  again  Morley  has  been  charged  with 
plagiarism,  on  the  ground  that  some  of  his 
examples  are  the  same  as  some  which  Tigrini 
gives  in  his  Compendia  ddla  Musica^  1588.  But 
in  these  examples,  both  Tigrini  and  Morley  are 
simply  showing  the  best  ways  of  making  formal 
Closes ;  and  as  the  best  are  not  unlimited  in 
number,  it  is  not  surprising  if,  in  a  crowd  of 
others,  the  same  examples  sometimes  occur  in 
different  text-books.  Morley's  notation  is  not 
identical  with  Tigrini's,  his  arrangement  is 
quite  different,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  ever  saw  his  book.  o.  E.  p.  a« 

MORLEY,  William,  Mus.B.,  graduated  at 
Oxford,  July  17,  1713.  On  Aug.  8,  1715,  he 
was  admitted  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
He  composed  some  songs  published  in  a  collec- 


tion together  with  others  by  John  Isham,  and 
a  chant  in  D  minor,  printed  by  Boyce,  ii  306, 
by  some  believed  to  be  the  oldest  double  chant 
in  existence.  [See  Flintoft.]  He  died  Oct 
29,  1731.  w.  H.  H. 

MORNINGTON,  Garrett  Colley  Wel- 
LESLEY  (or  Wesley),  Earl  of,  Mus.D.,  bom 
July  19,  1785,  at  Dangan,  Ireland,  displayed 
capacity  for  music  at  a  very  early  age.  Several 
interesting  anecdotes  of  his  early  career  are 
related  by  Daines  Barrington  {Miscellanies, 
1781).  With  little  or  no  assistance  from 
masters  he  learned  to  play  on  the  violin  and 
organ  and  to  compose,  and  when,  with  the 
view  of  improving  himself  in  composition,  he 
consulted  Th.  Roseingrave  and  Geminiani,  they 
informed  him  that  he  already  knew  all  they 
could  teach  him,  [He  graduated  B.  A.  of  Dublin 
in  1754  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1757.  In  that 
year  he  founded  the  Academy  of  Music,  an 
amateur  society  in  which  ladies  sang  in  the 
chorus  for  the  first  time.  Two  years  later  he 
married  the  Hon.  Anne  Hill  Trevor,  w.  H.  o.  f.] 
In  1764  the  University  of  Dublin  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Mus.D.,  and  elected  him 
professor  of  that  faculty,  a  post  he  held  till 
1774.  In  1758  he  succeeded  his  father,  who 
in  1746  had  been  created  Baron  Momington, 
and  in  1760  he  was  created  Viscount  Wellesley 
and  Earl  of  Momington.  His  compositions  are 
chiefly  vocal  ;  some  are  for  the  church,  copies 
of  which  exist  in  the  choir-books  of  St  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Dublin.  His  chant  in  E  flat  is 
universally  known.  [It  is  given  in  its  original 
form  in  Musical  Times,  1900,  p.  173.]  But 
it  was  as  a  glee  composer  that  he  excelled. 
He  gained  prizes  from  the  Cfitch  Club  in  1776 
and  1777  for  two  catches,  and  in  1779  for  his 
popular  glee  '  Here  in  cool  grot'  He  published 
a  collection  of  '  Six  Glees,'  and  John  Sale 
included  three  others  in  a  collection  with  three 
of  his  own.  Nine  glees,  three  madrigab,  an 
ode,  and  ten  catches  by  him  are  contained  in 
Warren's  collections,  and  several  glees  in 
Horsley's  *  Vocal  Harmony.*  A  complete  col- 
lection of  his  glees  and  madrigals,  edited  by 
Sir  H.  R.  Bishop,  was  published  in  1846.  He 
died  May  22,  1781.  Three  of  his  sons  attained 
remarkable  distinction,  viz.  Richard,  Marquis 
Wellesley  ;  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and 
Henry,  Lord  Cowley.  w.  h.  h. 

MORRIS,  or  MORRICE,  DANCE  A  sort 
of  pageant,  accompanied  with  dancing,  probably 
derived  from  the  Morisco,  a  Moorish  dance 
formerly  popular  in  Spain  and  France.  Al- 
though the  name  points  to  this  derivation, 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  Morris  Dance 
does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  Mataciks.  In 
accounts  of  the  Morisco,  no  mention  is  made 
of  any  sword-dance,  which  was  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Matacins,  and  survived  in  the 
English  Morris  Dance  (in  a  somewhat  different 
form)  so  late  as   the   19th  century.     Jehan 
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Tabourot,  in  the  Orchfyographie  (Langres,  1588), 
says  that  when  he  was  young  the  Morisco  used 
to  be  frequently  danced  by  boys  who  had  their 
faces  blacked,  and  wore  bells  on  their  legs. 
The  dance  contained  much  stamping  and  knock- 
ing of  heels,  and  on  this  account  Tabourot  says 
that  it  was  discontinued,  as  it  was  found  to 
give  the  dancers  gout.  The  following  is  the 
tune  to  which  it  was  danced : — 


The  English  Morris  Dance  is  said  to  hare 
been  introduced  from  Spain  by  John  of  Gaunt  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  but  this  is  extremely 
doubtful,  as  there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  it 
before  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  when  it  first 
began  to  be  popular.  Its  performance  was  not 
confined  to  any  particular  time  of  the  year, 
although  it  generally  formed  part  of  the  May 
games.  When  this  was  the  case,  the  characters 
who  took  part  in  it  consisted  of  a  Lady  of  the 
May,  a  Fool,  a  Piper,  and  two  or  more  dancers. 
From  its  association  with  the  May  games,  the 
Morris  Dance  became  incorporated  with  some 
pageant  commemorating  Robin  Hood,  and  char- 
acters representing  that  renowned  outlaw.  Friar 
Tuck,  Little  John,  and  Maid  Marian  (performed 
by  a  boy),  are  often  found  taking  part  in  it 
A  hobby-horse,  four  whifflers,  or  marshals,  a 
dragon,  and  other  characters  were  also  frequently 
added  to  the  above.  The  dresses  of  the  dancers 
were  ornamented  round  the  ankles,  knees,  and 
wrists  with  different -sized  bells,  which  were 
distinguished  as  the  fore  bells,  second  bells, 
treble,  mean,  tenor,  bass,  and  double  bells.  In 
a  note  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Fair  Maid  of  Perth 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  one  of  these 
dresses,  which  was  preserved  by  the  Glover 
Incorporation  of  Perth.  This  dress  was  orna- 
mented with  250  bells,  fastened  on  pieces  of 
leather  in  twenty-one  sets  of  twelve,  and  tuned 
in  regular  musical  intervals.  The  Morris  Dance 
attained  its  greatest  popularity  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  ;  thenceforward  it  degenerated 
into  a  disorderly  revel,  until,  together  with 
the  May  games  and  other  *  enticements  unto 
naughtiness,'  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Puritans. 
It  was  revived  at  the  Restoration,  btit  the 
pageant  seems  never  to  have  attained  its  former 
popularity^  although  the  dance  continued  to  be 
an  ordinary  feature  of  village  entertainments 
until  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living. 
In  Yorkshire  the  dancers  wore  peculiar  head- 
dresses made  of  laths  covered  with  ribbons,  and 
were  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  dancing  the 
sword  dance,*  over  two  swords  placed  crosswise 
on  the  ground.     A  country  dance  which  goes 

1  *  Do  the  BWOtd-daDoe  with  any  Morris-danoar  In  ChrUtendom.' 
(Huston.  Mateont0fU,  Act  i.  Scene  8.) 


by  the  name  of  the  Morris  Dance  is  still 
frequently  danced  in  the  north  of  England.  It 
is  danced  by  an  indefinite  number  of  couples, 
standing  opposite  to  one  another,  as  in  'Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley. '  Each  couple  holds  a  ribbon 
between  them,  under  which  the  dancers  pass 
in  the  course  of  the  dance.  In  Cheshire  the 
following  tune  is  played  to  the  Morris  dance : — 


Mor-rla  Danee  Is  a  rerj  pretty  tune.     I  can  dance  in 


^ 


3^^ 


my  newahoon ;  Ky  n«w  ehoom  th«y  areaogdod,  I  oould  dance  it 


If    I  would.  This  Is  It,  and  that  Is  It.  And  this  Is  Morris 


dancing.  My  poor  father  broke  his  leg,  and  so  It  fell  a  chandnf . 

In  Yorkshire  the  following  tune,  founded  on  that 
of  *  The  Literary  Dustman,*  is  generally  used  : — 


W.  B.  8. 

More  or  less  modernised  forms  of  the  Morris 
dance  still  linger  in  certain  country  places,  both 
in  the  north,  and  in  the  south  of  England.  In 
Oxfordshire  there  are  Morris  dancers  who  per- 
form to  the  music  of  a  pipe  and  tabor.  The 
following  tune  was  noted  down  by  the  present 
writer  from  a  pipe  and  tabor  player,  as  one  used 
for  the  Morris  dance  in  an  Oxfordshire  village. 

Oxfordshire  Morris  Dam^e, 
Noted  ftom  a  pipe  and  tabor  player  In  1901. 


In  Yorkshire,  and  in  Northumberland,  the 
sword-dance  is  a  feature  of  the  Morris  (see 
Sword-Dancb)  and  in  the  Whitby  and  other 
districts  of  north  Yorkshire  the  pastime  is 
called  *plew  stotting.'  *Plew'  is  the  local 
pronunciation  of  plough,  and  '  stot '  is  a  young 
bull,  formerly  yoked  to  the  plough.  The  *  plew 
stots '  are  bands  of  youths  (one  dressed  as  the 
'maiden' — no    doubt   a  survival    of    'Maid 
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Marian ' — and  another  as  the  *  old  man ')  who 
parade  from  village  to  village  dancing  the  sword 
and  other  dances,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
fiddle.  In  *  Traditional  Tunes,  '1891,  edited  by 
the  present  writer,  is  a  Lancashire  Morris  dance, 
danced  at  '  rush  bearings '  in  that  country.  It 
is  noticeable  that  most  Morris  dances  are 
in   either    common,    or   2-4   time,   and    the 

*  Helston  Furry  Dance,'  which  is  a  true  Morris 
dance,  is  a  very  characteristic  example.  Of  a 
different  type  is  the  following,  which  we  may 
assume  to  be  a  traditional  Welsh  Morris,  printed 
in  a  book  of  country  dances  issued  by  John 
Walsh   about  1730-35  ;    it  is  there  entitled 

*  Welsh  Morris  dance.' 

jyel$h  Morris  Dance, 
From  Walsh's  Danots,  eiroa  1730-85. 


^lirCf'^TaP^JgSIP^jl 


F.  K. 

MORTIER  DE  FONTAINE.  A  pianist  of 
celebrity,  born  at  Warsaw,  May  13,  1816.  He 
was  possessed  of  unusual  technical  ability,  and 
i.s  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  play  the 
great  sonata  of  Beethoven,  op.  106,  in  public. 
From  1853  to  1860  he  resided  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  subsequently  in  Munich,  Paris,  and  London, 
at  the  last  of  which  he  died,  May  10,  1883.     M. 

MOSCHELES,  Ignaz,  the  foremost  pianist 
after  Hummel  and  before  Chopin,  w^as  bom  at 
Prague  on  May  30,  1794.  His  precocious 
aptitude  for  music  aroused  the  interest  of 
Dionys  Weber,  the  director  of  the  Prague 
Conservatorium.  Weber  brought  him  up  on 
Mozart  and  Clementi.  At  fourteen  years  of 
age,  he  played  a  concerto  of  his  own  in  public  ; 
and  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
sent  to  Vienna  to  shift  for  himself  as  a  piano- 
forte teacher  and  player,  and  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  counterpoint  under  Albrechtsberger, 
and  in  composition  under  Salieri. 

The  first  volume  oi  Aus  Afoscheles  Lehen^ 
extracts  from  his  diary,  edited  by  Mme. 
Moscheles  (Leipzig,  1872),  offers  bright  glimpses 
of  musical  life  in  Vienna  during  the  first  decade 
of  the  century,  and  shows  how  quickly  young 
Moscheles  became  a  favourite  in  the  best 
musical  circles.  In  1814  Artaria  k  Co.,  the 
publishers,  honoured  him  with  a  commission  to 
make  the  pianoforte  arrangement  of  Beethoven's 
*  Fidelio  *  under  the  master's  supervision.  [See 
vol.  i.  2486,  and  224ft.] 

Moscheles's  career  as  a  virtuoso  can  be  dated 


from  the  production  of  his  '  Variationen  liber 
den  Alexandermarsch,'  op.  32,  1815.  These 
'  brilliant  'variations  met  with  an  unprecedented 
success,  and  soon  became  a  popular  display 
piece  for  professional  pianists  ;  later  in  life  he 
frequently  found  himself  compelled  to  play 
them,  though  he  had  outgrown  them  both 
as  a  musician  and  as  a  player.  During  the  ten 
years  following  Moscheles  led  the  life  of  a 
travelling  virtuoso.  In  the  winter  of  1821  he 
was  heard  and  admired  in  Holland,  and  wrote 
his  Concerto  in  G  minor ;  in  the  same  year  he 
played  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  in  London, 
where  he  first  appeared  at  the  Philharmonic 
on  June  11,  1821.  Here  John  Cramer,  and 
the  veteran  Clementi,  hailed  him  as  an  equal 
and  friend  ;  his  capital  Duo  for  two  pianofortes, 
'  Hommage  k  Handel, '  was  written  for  Cramer's 
concert,  and  played  by  the  composer  and 
'glorious  John,'  at  the  opera  concert-room  on 
May  9,  1822.  In  the  season  of  1823  he 
reappeared  in  London,  and  in  1824  he  gave 
pianoforte  lessons  to  Felix  Mendelssohn,  ^en 
a  youth  of  fifteen,  at  Berlin.  In  1826,  soon 
after  his  marriage,  at  Hamburg,  with  Charlotte 
Embden,  he  chose  London  for  a  peimanent 
residence ;  and  for  a  further  ten  years  he  led 
the  busy  life  of  a  prominent  metropolitan 
musician.  He  appeal^  at  the  concerts  of 
friends  and  rivals,  gave  his  own  concert 
annually,  paid  flying  visits  to  Bath,  Brighton, 
Edinburgh,  etc.,  played  much  in  society,  did 
all  manner  of  work  to  the  order  of  publishers, 
gave  innumerable  lessons,  and  withal  composed 
assiduously.  [In  1827  he  noted  and  arranged 
the  traditional  airs  sung  by  a  troupe  of  Tyrolese 
singers  who  came  to  London.  Two  folio 
volumes  of  these  songs  were  published  by  Willis 
\vith  translation  by  W.  BalL  In  this  collection 
first  appeared  the  once  favourite  song,  *The 
Merry  Swiss  Boy.'  F.  K.]  In  1882  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society ;  and  in  1837  and  1838  he  conducted 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  signal 
success  at  the  society's  concerts.  In  1845, 
after  Sir  Henry  Bishop's  resignation,  he  acted 
as  regular  conductor. 

When  Mendelssohn,  who  during  his  repeated 
visits  to  England  had  become  Moscheles's 
intimate  friend,  started  the  Conservatorium  of 
Music  at  Leipzig,  Moscheles  was  invited  to  take 
the  post  of  first  professor  of  the  pianoforte. 
He  began  his  duties  in  1846  ;  and  it  is  but  fair 
to  add  that  the  continued  success  of  the 
institution,  both  during  the  few  remaining 
months  of  Mendelssohn's  life,  and  for  full 
twenty  years  after,  was  in  a  great  manner 
owing  to  Moscheles's  wide  and  solid  reputation, 
and  to  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  exemplary 
conscientiousness  as  a  teacher.  Moscheles  took 
quite  a  paternal  interest  in  his  pupils.  If  the 
school  hours  proved  insufiicient,  which  was 
frequently  the  case,  he  would  invite  them  to 
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his  private  residence,  and  there  continue  his 
instructions ;  and  when  they  left  school  he 
endeavoured  to  find  suitable  professional  open- 
ings for  them,  and  remained  their  friend,  ever 
ready  with  kindly  advice  and  assistance. 

As  a  pianoforte  player  Moscheles  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  crisp  and  incisive  touch,  clear 
and  precise  phrasing,  and  a  pronounced  prefer- 
ence for  minute  accentuation.  He  played 
octaves  with  stiff  wrists,  and  was  chary  in  the 
use  of  the  pedals. 

Mendelssohn  and,  with  some  reservations, 
Schumann,  were  the  only  younger  masters 
whose  pianoforte  works  were  congenial  to  him. 
Those  of  Chopin  and  Liszt  he  regarded  with 
mingled  feelings  of  aversion  and  admiration. 
Indeed,  his  method  of  touch  and  fingering  did 
not  permit  him  to  play  either  Chopin's  or 
Liszt's  pieces  with  ease.  'My  thoughts,  and 
consequently  my  fingers,'  he  wrote  in  1833, 
apropos  of  Chopin's  Etudes,  etc.,  <  ever  stumble 
and  sprawl  at  certain  crude  modulations,  and 
1  find  Chopin's  productions  on  the  whole  too 
sugared,  too  little  worthy  of  a  man  and  an 
educated  musician,  though  there  is  much  charm 
and  originality  in  the  national  colour  of  his 
motives.'  It  is  true  he  somewhat  modified  this 
opinion  when  he  heard  Chopin  play.  Still  it 
remains  a  fact  that  to  the  end  of  his  days,  both 
the  matter  and  the  manner  of  Chopin  and 
other  modem  pianists  appeared  to  him  question- 
able. 

Moscheles  was  renowned  for  the  variety  and 
brilliancy  of  his  extempore  performances,  the 
character  of  which  can  be  guessed  at  by  his 
Preludes,  op.  78.  His  last  improvisation  in 
public  on  themes  furnished  by  the  audience 
formed  part  of  the  programme  of  a  concert  at 
St.  James's  Hall  in  1865,  given  by  Madame 
Jenny  Linc^-Goldschmidt '  in  aid  of  the  sufferers 
by  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,*  where 
he  improvised  for  some  twenty  minutes  on  *  See 
the  conquering  hero  comes,'  and  on  a  theme 
from  the  Andante  of  Beethoven's  C  minor 
Symphony,  in  a  highly  interesting  and 
astonishing  manner. 

The  list  of  his  numbered  compositions  given 
in  a  Thematic  Catalogue  (Leipzig,  Kistner)  and 
in  Atts  Moscheles  Lehen^  voL  ii.,  extends  to  op. 
1 42,  and  there  is  besides  a  long  list  of  ephemera, 
written  for  the  market,  to  please  publishers  and 
fashionable  pupils.  The  latter,  and  many  of 
the  former,  have  had  their  day  ;  but  his  best 
works,  such  as  the  Concerto  in  G  minor,  op. 
60  (1820-21) ;  the  Concerto  pathetique,  op. 
93  ;  the  Senate  m^lancolique,  op.  49  ;  the  Duo 
for  pianoforte,  *  Honmiage  k  Hiindel,*  op.  92  ; 
the  three  AUegri  di  Bravura,  op.  61  ;  and  above 
all,  the  twenty-four  Etudes,  op.  70  (1826  and 
1826),  and  the  *  Characteristische  Studien,'  op. 
9  5,  occupy  a  place  in  the  classical  literature  of  the 
instrument  from  which  no  subsequent  develop- 
ment   can    oust    them.       Moscheles    died    at 


Leipzig,  March  10,  1870.  The  memoir  above 
referred  to  was  translated  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Cole- 
ridge, and  published  in  1873,  as  The  Life  of 
Moscheles.  His  Briefe  von  F.  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy  an  Ignaz  und  CliarlotU  Moscheles 
appeared  in  1888.  e.  d. 

MOSE  IN  EGITTO.  An  *  oratorio ' ;  libretti 
by  Tottola,  music  by  Rossini.  Produced  at  the 
San  Carlo  Theatre,  Naples,  March  6,  1818,  and 
at  the  Theatre  Italien,  Paris,  Oct.  22,  1822. 
The  libretto  was  adapted  by  Balocchi  and  De 
Jouy,  and  the  music  much  modified  by  the 
composer ;  and  it  was  reproduced,  under  the 
title  of  '  Moise,'  at  the  Academic  Royal,  Paris, 
March  26,  1827.  On  the  bills  it  was  entitled 
*  Oratorio,'  and  on  the  book  *  Moise  et  Pharaon, 
ou  le  Passage  de  la  Mer  Rouge.'  The  opera 
was  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket, 
London,  as  *  Pietro  1'  Eremita,'  April  23, 1822. 
On  Feb.  22,  1833,  it  was  brought  out  at  the 
Covent  Garden  oratorios  as  *The  Israelites  in 
Egypt ;  or,  The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,'  with 
scenery  and  drdSses,  and  additions  from  '  Israel 
in  Egypt.'  On  April  20,  1850,  it  was  again 
brought  out  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent 
Garden,  as  'Zora.'  In  1845  it  was  performed 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  in  an  English  version  of  the  original 
libretto,!  and  on  May  24,  1878,  was  also  per- 
formed with  great  success  by  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society,  at  Exeter  Hall,  in  an  English 
version  by  Arthur  Matthison.  o. 

MOSEL,  Giovanni  Felice,  a  violinist  of 
merit,  bom  in  Florence  in  1754.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  unknown.  His  father,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Tartini,  gave  him  his  first 
instruction  in  violin  playing,  and  he  also  received 
lessons  from  Pietro  Nardini.  In  1793  he 
succeeded  the  latter  as  director  of  the  music 
at  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  in 
Florence,  and  in  1812  became  first  violin  in  the 
Theatre  at  Pergola.  His  name  is  chiefly  knoiKoi 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  *  Tuscan 
Strad,'  a  violin  which  was  one  of  a  quartet 
made  by  Stradivarius  for  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  in  1 690.  Before  1792  this  chefd'ceuvre 
had  disappeared  from  the  ducal  collection,  and 
was  lost  until  1795,  when  Mosel  (whose 
possession  of  the  instrument  is  unaccounted  for) 
sold  it  to  Mr.  David  Ker  of  Portavoe,  Ireland, 
for  £24.  Published  comix>sitions :  Six  duets  for 
two  violins  and  piano,  published  by  Pleyel  in 
Paris  in  1783.  Six  quartets  for  two  violins, 
alto  and  bass  ;  Ibid.  1785.  Six  duets  for  two 
violins,  op.  8;  Venice,  1791.  Serenade  for 
flute,  two  violins,  and  violoncello ;  Venice,  1791. 
MS.  Sonatas  for  violin  alone ;  trios  for  two  violins 
and  violoncello,  and  some  symphonies. — A.  M. 
Clarke's  Fiddlers  Ancient  and  Modem ;  Fetis, 
Biog,  des  Mus.  ;  Olga  Racster's  CfuUs  on  Violins 
(London,  1905) ;  Hill  &  Sons,  The  Tuscan 
Strad  (London,  1889,  1891).  E.  H-A. 

>  They  performed  it  forty-five  times  down  to  1878. 
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MOSEL,  loNAz  Franz,  Edler  von,  composer 
and  writer  on  musical  suljjeots,  born  at  Vienna, 
April  1,  1772,  conducted  the  first  musical  fes- 
tivals of  the  Gesellscliaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
tlie  Imperial  Riding-school  (1812  to  1816).  He 
was  ennobled,  and  made  a  Hofrath.  From  1820 
to  1829  he  was  vice-director  of  the  two  Court 
theatres,  and  from  1829  till  his  death  principal 
custos  of  the  Imperial  library.  He  was  one  of 
the  three  chief  mourners  at  Beethoven's  funeraL 
In  his  earlier  years  he  arranged  Havdn's  *  Crea- 
tion '  (Mollo),  Cherubini's  *  M^dee,*  and  *  Deux 
joum^es'  (Cappi),  and  *Cosl  fan  tutte*  (Steiner), 
for  string-quartet ;  and  the  '  Creation'  and  ' Cos! 
fan  tutte'  for  two  pianofortes,  for  the  blind 
pianist  Paradies.  For  the  Gesellschaft  der 
Musikfreunde  he  put  additional  instruments  to 
several  of  Handel's  oratorios,^  and  translated  the 
text.  He  also  composed  three  operas  (court- 
theatre),  one  Singspiel,  several  overtures  and 
entr'actes  for  plays,  a  Missa  solennis,  etc  He 
published  three  collections  of  songs,  dedicating 
one  to  Vogl,  the  celebrated  singer  of  Schubert's 
songs,  and  another  to  Rochlitz  (Steiner).  Among 
his  writings  the  following  are  of  value  : —  Ver- 
such  einer  AesUutik  dcs  draincUiscken  Tonsatzes 
(Vienna,  Strauss,  1818)  ;  Ueber  das  Leben  und 
die  Werke  des  AtUonio  ScUieri  (ilnd.,  Wallis- 
hauser,  1827) ;  Ueber  die  OriginalpartUur  dea 
Hequiemsvon  W,  A.  Mozart  (1829)  ;  Geschichte 
der  ffo/biblwlhek  {ibid..  Beck,  1835);  and 
articles  in  various  periodicals  on  the  history  of 
music,  including  Die  Tonkunst  in  Wien  wahrend 
der  letzten  6  Dezennien  (1818,  revised  and  re- 
published 1840).  Von  Mosel  died  in  Vienna, 
April  8,  1844.  c.  F.  p. 

MOSES.  An  oratorio,  the  words  and  music 
of  which  were  composed  by  A.  B.  Marx,  and 
which  was  first  performed  at  Breslau  in  Dec. 
1841,  and  a  few  times  subsequently  in  Germany. 
The  book  was  originally  compiled,  at  Marx's 
request,  by  Mendelssohn,  though  afterwards  re- 
jected ;  and  the  autograph  is  preserved  by  the 
Mendelssohn  family  in  Berlin,  with  the  date 
August  21,  1832.  o. 

MOSEWIUS,  JouANN  Theodor,  born  Sept, 
"25,  1788,  at  Konigsberg  in  Prussia  ;  like  so 
many  others,  forsook  the  law  for  music  and  the 
theatre.  After  a  regular  musical  education  he 
became  in  1814  director  of  the  opera  in  his 
native  town.  He  married,  and  in  1816  went  to 
Breslau,  and  for  eight  years  he  and  his  wife 
were  the  pillars  of  the  opera.  His  wife  dying 
in  1825  he  forsook  the  stage,  and  founded  the 
Breslau  Singakadcmio,  He  had  before  this 
started  the  Liedertafel  of  the  town.  In  1827 
he  followed  Bemer  as  Professor  at  the  University, 
and  in  1832  became  Director  of  the  music  there. 
In  1831  he  succeeded  Schnabel  as  head  of  the 
Royal  Institution  for  Church  Music,  which  he 
appears  to  have  conducted  most  efficiently, 
bringing  forward  a  large  number  of  pieces  by 

>  HMlingor  pobllihed  th«  soores  of  '  Bcliluiar '  and  '  Jephth*.' 


the  greatest  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  as  well 
as  the  vocal  works  of  Mendelssohn,  Lowe, 
Spohr,  Marx,  etc.  His  activity  was  further 
shown  in  the  foundation  of  an  elementary  class 
as  a  preparative  for  the  Singakademie,  and  a 
society  called  the  Musikalische  Cirkel  (1834) 
for  the  practice  of  secular  music.  He  also 
initiated  the  musical  section  of  the  Vater- 
landische  Gesellschaft  of  Silesia,  and  became 
its  secretary.  He  died  Sept.  15,  1858,  at 
Schafifhausen.  In  England  this  active  and 
useful  man  is  probably  only  known  through 
two  pamphlets — ^reprints  fromthe^%.  Musikal- 
ische Zeitung — J.  S.  Bach  in  seinen  Kirchen- 
cantcUen  und  Choralgesdngen  (Berlin,  1845),  and 
J.  S.  Bach's  MaUhaus  Possum  (Berlin,  1852). 
These  valuable  treatises  are  now  supersedeid 
by  the  publication  of  the  works  of  which 
they  treat,  but  in  the  copious  examples  wliich 
they  contain,  some  Englishmen  made  their 
first  acquaintance  with  Bach's  finest  composi- 
tions. Q. 

MOSKOWA,  Joseph  NapolAon  Ney, 
Prince  de  la,  eldest  son  of  Mai-shal  Ney,  bom 
in  Paris,  May  8,  1803.  As  a  lad  he  showed 
great  aptitude  for  music,  and  composed  a  mass, 
which  was  performed  at  Lucca,  where  he  lived 
after  his  father's  death.  In  1831  he  was  made 
*  Pair  de  France,'  but  sought  distinction  in  a 
totally  different  line  from  that  of  his  brother 
the  Due  d'Elchingen.  He  contributed  to  various 
periodicals,  especially  some  articles  in  the  Bevue 
des  deux  Mondes  and  the  ConstUutionnel,  which 
excited  considerable  interest.  His  love  of  sport 
was  great,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Jockey  Club  of  Paris.  In  1828  he  married  the 
only  daughter  of  Laffitte,  the  banker.  The 
services  rendered  by  the  Prince  to  music  are 
considerable.  In  connection  with  Adolphe 
Adam  he  founded  the  *  Soci^t^  des  Concerts  de 
musique  religieuse  et  classique,'  an 'association 
for  the  practice  of  vocal  music,  and  to  this  he 
devoted  a  great  amount  of  learning,  taste,  and 
judgment.  We  append  a  catalogue  of  the  works 
contained  in  the  fine  collection  (1 1  vols.  8vo), 
published  for  the  Society  by  the  Prince,  which 
has  now  become  very  scarce.*  The  Prince  lived 
on  intimate  terms  with  Delsarte  the  singer,  and 
with  Niedermeyer  the  composer,  whom  he  ma- 
terially assisted  in  the  foundation  of  liis  *  £cole 
de  musique  religieuse.'  In  1881  a  mass  of  his 
for  voices  and  orchestra  was  executed  by  the 
pupils  of  Choron,  and  called  forth  the  strong 
encomiums  of  M.  Fdtis.  Although  naturally 
inclined  to  the  madrigal  style  and  sacred  music, 
he  also  attempted  the  theatre,  producing  at  the 
Op^ra-Comique,  'Le  Cent -Suisse'  (June  7, 
1840),  a  one-act  piece,  which  had  a  considerable 
run,  and  'Yvonne*  (March  16, 1855),  a  one-act 
opera-comique,  a  clever  imitation  of  the  antique 
style.  The  Prince  died  Julv  25.  1857,  at  St. 
Germain-eu-Laye. 

>  Thar*  U  a  eopx  in  th«  Bnuih  ] 
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MOTET 


All<«rl 

De  Lamentatione  Jeremiae.  a  4    .       .       ii.  103 

\Z    .        . 

Mlaerew.  2  cholra    . 

.        .       ii.  168 

Anerio. 

ATe  nviua  coelonini,  3  choita                      vl.  183 

Do.    . 

Adununaa.  a  4 

.        .       vLa03 

Anonymoua 

Hoiiga  of  the  MoraTlaa  Brothen.  a  4  .       ii.  235 

l>a    .       . 

Alia  TriniU  beata,  a  4  . 

ii.  248 

Da    .       . 

Belle  qui  tiena  iiia  vie.    Pavuie  a  4     .         t.  82 

Do.    .        . 

From  an  old  Nod,  aop.  aolo  aitd  char.           z.  90 

Do.    .        . 

Se  queaU  Ttalle  dl  mlacria     . 

z.  115 

Arcadelt 

Ave  Marl*,  a  4 

.        .        ii.  261 

Do.    . 

.  IlbiaiK»edolceelgiu>,a4 

.        .          V.  J>7 

J.  sebwtian  Bach  Tantam  etKO.  a  4  . 

.        .        iL279 

Do.    . 
BMblerl       . 

Qui  preaao  (Matthew  Faaaion 
Venfde  Libaoo.  a  6       .       . 

1       .        .       iv.428 
.        .       vi.  271 

BeneToU      . 

.Sanctaa.aie 

.        .       xi.  288 

Buonoiidni . 

In  te  Domlne,  a  4  . 

.    VUL461 

CiulMiml    . 

O  felix  auinui,  a  S  . 

Ti.288 

Do.   . 

.    viiL429 

Da    . 

Surgamoa.  eamita.  a  8    . 
IJantaado  an  dl,  a  2 

.        .    vU1.4.y) 

Do,    . 
Clari    . 

4     .        J     xi.»i9 

.        .      iii.  293 

Do.    .        . 

Non  te  8dc«nar,  a  2 

.      Hi.  3U3 

Do.    .        . 

Ii.  312 

Do.    .        . 

(tratias  agimua.  a  5 

.    viU.  635 

DuCaurroy 

No«!  No«lI  a4     .        . 

X.107 

ColODIlA 

Doniine.  a  5            .       .       . 

.     viiL478 

Douato 

Villote  ueapoUtana,  a  4. 

X.  119 

Dou  Joan  IV. 

Crux  fldelia.  a  4      . 

.        .       Ti.  263 

Dunuite 

ChrUteelelaon.  a4. 

.        .      vL  "278 

Oubritsll.  A. 

Magnificat,  S  cholra 

.        .       Vi.  133 

Do.    .        . 

Benedlctoa.  da 

.        .       Vl.  163 

D.K     .          . 

Sento  un  rumor,  a  8      . 

.        .       xi.S89 

OabrieU.  G. 

MagiUflcat.a8        .        .        . 

ix.  106 

Da    . 

Miaex«ra.a6           .        .        . 

]x.  129 

Galliu  . 

Media  vita.  2  cholra 

vL  211 

Do.    . 

Adoramua.  a  6 

vi.  223 

Da    . 

Ecce  quomodo  niorltur  Juatui 

.a4        .      vi.228 

Oaatoldl 

Vlver  lieto  voglio,  a  5     . 

.        .        X.  123 

iJMualdo      . 

Gelo  ha  ma  douna,  a  5  . 

V.  102 

Da    . 

Comeeaaeraao,  a5. 

.        .       V.  108 

Oibbon^  Orlando  Le  tIcux  chaaaeur  <I  tremble 

not)         .      xL  357 

Do.    .        . 

Le  croia«  capUf  (The  aUver  an 

ran) .              xi.  380 

Cluck  . 

Madrigal(Orphte)  . 

iiL  399 

Haudel 

Uisclu  ch'Io  pianga,  aria 

.      iii.  341 

Do.    . 

Ah !  mio  cor.  ari»  (Aldna) 

.      iii.  346 

Do.    . 

Tutta  raooolta  ancor,  aria 

.        .      iiL  382 

Do.    .        . 

Che  vai  oercando,  dnot  . 

.        .      iii.J56 

Do.    . 

Alleluia,  cborua 

.        .      iii.  376 

Haydn . 

E  Dio.  air  (Creation) 

Iv.  444 

Do     . 

Trio  and  choroa  (Cnation) 

'      .        .      iv.488 

Da    . 

Inaanae  et  van.ie  curae.  a  4 

Iv.  483 

Da    .        . 

Vidit  suum  duloem  natum,  a 

ir  (Stabat)     iv.  513 

Da    . 

Fac  me  vera,  air  (Stabat) 

.      iT.  620 

Do.    . 

Virgo  viiginnm,  4tet  (8Ubat 

.        .       iv.  527 

Da    .       . 

Quaudo  corpoa.  4tet  and  chor 

oa  (Stabat)     iv.  58 

Jannequln  . 

La  bataiUe  de  Marignan.  a  4 

.        .          V.  13 

D..     .        . 

Le  chant  cksa  oiaeaux,  a  4 

xi.  333 

JoMiulu  dee  Pr6a 

Lad^ploration  de  Jean  Okcgl 
0  flliC  2  choln 

lem,  cborua       v.  2 

LeUring       . 

.        .         *•  28 

Leo       .        . 

SIcut  erat,  a  10 

.        .             180 

Luttl    . 

Splrto  dl  Dio,  madrigal,  a  4 
Miserere,  a  4 

120 

Do.    . 

.        .               61 

Do.    .        . 

B«nedlctn8.a4       .        . 

79 

Do.    . 

Chriate  Eleiaon.  a  0 

.        .             »6 

Lupua  . 

AiidlTi  vocem.  a  6  . 

.        .             233 

MaiUart 

'  To«t  au  reboora,'  Canon  a  5 

.        .             S82 

Slitrcello 

18      .        .             H2 

Da    . 

rna  .       .            133 

Do.    .        . 

.   Ei  fuor  dell' acque.  a  3  baaai 

114 

Marvnaio      . 

.  Ahl  diapletata         .       . 

.        .             t42 

Nauini 

.   Dtflhiaa  e<  motet,  a  4    . 

173 

Orlaudo  Laaao 

Regina  coeli,  a  4     . 
.  Salve  regina,  a  4     . 

186 

Do.    . 

...  192 

Da    . 

.  Mia«rere.a4 

.        .        ii.  190 

Do.    . 

.  8aia-tn  dire  I'ATeT  a  4   . 

.        .           V.  42 

Do.    .        . 

81  le  long  tampa.  a  4 

V.  44 

Da    .        . 

V.  49 

Do.    . 

FuTona  toua  d'amoor  le  Jen, 

>4    .                  V.  65 

Do.    . 

V.  86 

Do.    .        . 
Do.     . 
Do.     . 

U  tempa  peat  blen,  a  4 

.        .          V.63 
V  67 

•1  e  1  aime  oien.  o  e  • 

SI  Toua  n'4te«  en  bon  point,  < 

i4    .'                  v'.Ti 

Do.     . 

.    Per  pianto,  madrigal,  a  5 

.        .        .         V.  78 

Do.     . 

Quia  ciiierem,  a  5    . 

.      vl.  178 

Do.     . 

De  Paalmia  poeniteutialibna. 

a  Sand  a  4    ix.  160 

Paleatrina    . 

.   Mcaae  du  pape  Marcel,  a  6 
Meaae  '.Sterna  ChtlaU.'  a  4 

i.  1 

I>o.      . 

.        .           i.69 

Do.     . 

.   Stabat,  3  choira 

i.  105 

Do.     . 

.   Fratrea  ego  enim.  2  cholra 

i.  131 

Do.     . 

.   Adoramua,  a  4        . 

i.  144 

Do 

.    Fleui  aunt,  a  S 

i.  140 

Do".     '.        . 

.   AlU  riva  del  Tebro,  madriga] 

.  a  4                 i.  149 

Do.     . 

.   Vaghi  peuaier,  a  4  . 

V.  85 

l»u.      . 

.  La  ver  I'^urora,  a  4 

.        .          V.  92 

IK*.     . 

.  Tribolarer  si  neacirem,  a  6 

.        .        .     vii.  282 

Do.     . 

.   AgnuaDd,  a8 

.      viL  312 

IK).    , 

.   Popale  meua,  2  choir*     . 

.      vii.  331 

Do.     .         . 

.  Canite  tub4,  a  5 

.     vU.  361 

I»o.     . 

.  Vineamea.a4 

.      vii.  856 

Da     .      -. 

.  Unahora,a4 

.      vii.  356 

Do.     . 

.  Tantum  ergo,  a  0    . 

.     vii.  363 

l»o.     . 

.  In  monta  Olivetl.  a  4     . 

.        .        .     vU.367 

Do.    . 

.  Tri8tUeataalma,a4     . 

.        .      vii.  378 

Do.     . 

.   Baurientea.  a  0 

.        .      vii.  373 

Do.     .        . 

.  Corporia  myaterium,  a  4 

.      vii.  383 

Do.    .        . 

.  0  bone  Jeau.  a  4      . 

.      ViL  388 

Faleatrlna 

Do.    . 

Do.    . 

Do.    . 

Da    . 

Da    . 

Da    . 

Do.    . 

Do.    . 

Da    . 

Da    . 

Do.  . 
ScarlatU 
StradeUa 
Tallia  . 
Vittorla 

Do.    . 

Da    . 

Da    . 

Da    . 

Da    . 
Vulpius 


,  Bicat  erat.  a  6         .... 

Dei  mater  alma,  a  4 

Lauda  anima  a  6      . 

Hodie  Chriatua  natua  eat,  2  choira 

Gloria  Patri.  2  choita 

Miaaa  canonica,  a 4. 

Requiem,  a  6  .        . 

Di«s  aancUflcataa,  a  4     . 

8icut  cervua,  a  4      . 

Idem  (in  Ab)  .... 

Laaa,  honor,  a  0      . 

Veni  aponaa,  a  4      . 
,  Cor  mlo.  madrigal  a  5    . 

Piet*,  Signore.  aria 
.  Kyrie  eleiaon.  a  4    . 
,  Jean  dulcia  memorla,  a  4 
,   Pueri  Hebneorum,  a  4. . 

O  voa  omnea,  a  4      . 

Gloria  Patria.  a  6    .... 

O  qoam  glorioaum,  a  4    . 

Vere  languojea,  a  4 . 

BznltaU  JoaU.  a  4  . 
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ViL  390 

V1L396 

vii.  396 

vii.  4u7 

vU.  426 

ix.  1 

ix.  49 

X.  1 

X.  11 

X.  17 

X.  23 

X.  31 

ii.  2«9 

iiL  28.-< 

iiL  283 

vl.  a07 

U.  254 

iL266 

VL263 

vi.  259 

X.  45 

vi.  240 


MOSZKOWSKI,  MoRiTZ,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, bom  at  Breslau,  August  23, 1854,  studied 
first  at  Dresden  and  afterwards  at  Berlin  at  the 
academies  of  Stem  and  Kullak  successively. 
He  was  a  teacher  at  the  latter  for  a  good  many 
years.  After  a  successful  career  as  a  pianist 
and  composer  he  went  in  1897  to  live  in  Paris, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
in  1899.  His  compositions  include  two  books 
of  Spanish  Dances  for  Pf.,  four  hands,  as3rmphony 
in  four  movements,  *  Jeanne  d'Arc,'  op.  19,  two 
concertstiicke  and  a  scherzo  for  violin  with  Pf.  : 
'  Aus  alien  Herren  Landen,'  for  Pf.  four  hands, 
op.  23  ;  three  concert  studies  for  Pf.  op.  24  ; 
Barcarolle  for  Pf.  op.  27  ;  three  pieces  for 
violoncello  and  piano,  op.  29  ;  violin  concerto, 
op.  30  ;  two  orchestral  suites,  opp.  39  and  47  ; 
Pf.  concerto  in  E  major  ;  '  Phantastischer  Zug' 
for  orchestra,  and  many  Pf.  solos  and  duets,  and 
songs.  His  opera  'Boabdil*  was  produced  at 
Berlin,  Apiil  21,  1892,  and  a  three-act  ballet 
'Laurin'  in  1896.  He  appeared  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts  in  1886,  and  frequently  in 
London  since  as  a  pianist  and  conductor.       m. 

MOTET  (Barb.  Lat.  MoUlum,  Motectum, 
MtUetuSf  MatelluSt  Motulus  ;  Ital.  Mottctto),  A 
term  which  for  the  last  three  hundred  years 
has  been  almost  exclusively  applied  to  certain 
pieces  of  Church  Music,  of  moderate  length, 
adapted  to  lAtin  words  (selected,  for  the  most 
part,  either  from  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  Roman 
Office-books),  and  intended  to  be  sung  at  High 
Mass,  either  in  place  of  or  immediately  after 
the  Plain -song  Otfertorium  for  the  day.  [See 
Mass  ;  Offertorium.]  This  definition,  how- 
ever,  extends  no  farther  than  the  conventional 
meaning  of  the  word.  Its  origin  involves  some 
very  grave  etymological  difficulties,  immeasur- 
ably increased  by  the  varied  mode  of  spelling 
adopted  by  early  writers.  For  instance,  the 
form  MotiUus  can  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  a 
comiption  of  Modulus — a  Cantilena  or  Melody ; 
and  in  support  of  this  derivation  we  may 
remind  our  readers  that  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  and  even  earlier,  the  terms  Motetus 
and  Motellvs  werc  constantly  applied  to  the 
voice -part  afterwards  called  Medius  or  Altus, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  the  true  ety- 
mon is  supplied  by  the  Italian  word  MoUetto, 
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diminutive  oi  Motto,  and  equivalent  to  the  French 
TM>1  or  hon  inot,  a  jest,  derives  some  colour  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  unquestionably  applied,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  a  certain  kind  of  profane  music, 
which  in  the  13th  century  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  Church,  in  common  with  the 
Bondellus,  another  kind  of  popular  melody,  and 
the  Conducius,  a  species  of  secular  song,  in 
which  the  subject  in  the  tenor  was  original,  and 
suggested  the  other  parts,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Ouida  of  a  canon.  Again,  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  varying  orthography  to  which  we  have 
alluded  may  originally  have  involved  some 
real  distinction  no  longer  recognisable.  But  in 
opposition  to  this  view  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
charge  of  licentiousness  was  brought  against 
the  Motet  under  all  its  synonyms,  though 
ecclesiastical  composers  continued  to  use  its 
themes  as  Cantifertniy  as  long  as  the  polyphonic 
schools  remained  in  existence — to  which  circum- 
stance the  word  most  probably  owes  its  present 
conventional  signification. 

The  earliest  purely  ecclesiastical  motets  of 
which  any  certain  record  remains  to  us  are 
those  of  Philippus  de  Vitriaco,  whose  Are 
composUionis  de  Moletis,  preserved  in  the  Paris 
Library,  is  believed  to  have  been  written  between 
the  years  1290  and  1310.  Morley  tells  us  that 
the  motets  of  this  author  '  were  for  some  time 
of  all  others  best  esteemed  and  most  used  in  the 
Church.*  Some  others,  scarcely  less  ancient, 
are  printed  in  Gerbert's  great  work  De  CarUu  et 
mtuica  sacra — rude  attempts  at  two-part  har- 
mony, intensely  interesting  as  historical  reoords, 
but  intolerable  to  cultivated  ears. 

Very  different  from  these  early  efforts  are  the 
productions  of  the  period,  which  in  our  article 
Mass  we  have  designated  as  the  First  Epoch  of 
practical  importance  in  the  history  of  polyphonic 
music — a  period  embracing  the  closing  years  of 
the  13th  century,  and  the  first  half  of  the  14th, 
and  represented  by  the  works  of  Du  Fay, 
Bianchoys,  Eloy,  Dunstable,  Vincenzo  Faugues, 
and  some  other  masters  whose  compositions  are 
chiefly  known  through  the  richly  illuminated 
volumes  which  adorn  the  Library  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  in  which  they  are  written,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  pontifical  choir,  in 
characters  large  enough  to  be  read  by  the  entire 
body  of  singera,  at  one  view.  These  works  are 
full  of  interest ;  and,  like  the  earliest  Masses, 
invaluable  as  studies  of  the  polyphonic  treat- 
ment of  the  Modes. 

Equally  interesting  are  the  productions  of  the 
Second  Epoch,  extending  from  the  year  1430  to 
about  1480.  The  typical  composers  of  this 
period  were  Okeghem,  Caron,  Gaspar,  Antonius 
de  Fevin,  Hobrecht,  and  Giovanni  Basiron,  in 
whose  works  we  first  begin  to  notice  a  remark- 
able divergence  between  the  music  adapted  to 
the  Motet  and  that  set  apart  for  the  Mass. 
From  the  time  of  Okeghem,  the  leader  of  the 
Bciiool,  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 


composers  seem  to  have  regarded  the  invention 
of  contrapuntal  miracles  as  a  duty  which  no 
one  could  avoid  without  dishonour.  For  some 
unexplained  reason,  they  learned  to  look  upon 
the  music  of  the  mass  as  the  natural  and 
orthodox  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  this 
peculiar  kind  of  ingenuity  ;  while  in  the  Motet 
they  were  less  careful  to  display  their  learning, 
and  more  ready  to  encourage  a  certain  gravity 
of  manner,  far  more  valuable,  from  an  {esthetic 
point  of  view,  than  the  extravagant  complica- 
tions which  too  often  disfigure  the  more  ambiti- 
ous compositions  they  were  intended  to  adorn. 
Hence '  it  frequently  happens  that  in  the 
Motets  of  this  period  we  find  a  consistency  of 
design  combined  with  a  massive  breadth  of 
style,  for  which  we  search  in  vain  in  contem- 
porary Masses. 

The  compositions  of  the  Third  Epoch  exhibit 
all  the  merits  noticeable  in  those  of  the  First 
and  Second,  enriched  by  more  extended  harmonic 
resources,  and  a  far  greater  amount  of  technical 
skill  It  was  during  this  period  comprising 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  15th  century,  and 
the  first  two  of  the  16th,  that  the  great  masters 
of  the  Flemish  school,  excited  to  enthusiasm  by 
the  matchless  genius  of  Josquin  des  Pr^s,  made 
those  rapid  advances  towards  perfection  which 
for  a  time  placed  them  far  above  the  musicians 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  gained  for 
them  an  influence  which  was  everywhere  acknow- 
ledged with  respect,  and  everywhere  used  for 
pure  and  noble  ends.  The  Motets  bequeathed 
to  us  by  these  earnest-minded  men  are,  with 
scarcely  any  exception,  constructed  upon  a  Can/o 
fermo  supplied  by  some  fragment  of  grave 
Plain-song  or  suggested  by  the  strains  of  some 
well-known  secular  melody.  Sometimes  this 
simple  theme  is  sung  by  the  tenor  or  some 
other  principal  voice  entirely  in  Longs  and 
Breves,  while  other  voices  accompany  it  in  florid 
counterpoint  with  every  imaginable  variety  of 
imitation  and  device.  Sometimes  it  is  taken 
up  by  the  several  voices  in  turn,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Fugue  or  Canon,  without  the 
support  of  the  continuous  part,  which  is  only 
introduced  in  broken  phrases,  with  long  rests 
between  them.  When,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  Motet  consists  of  two  movements — a 
Pars  priina  and  Pars  secunda — the  Canto  fenno 
is  sometimes  sung  by  the  tenor  first  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  then  backwards,  in  retrograde 
imitation,  cart^crizaTis,  In  this,  and  other  cases, 
it  is  frequently  prefixed  to  the  composition,  on 
a  small  detached  stave,  and  thus  forms  a  true 
Motto  to  the  work,  to  the  imitations  of  which 
it  supplies  a  veritable  key,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  it  is  always  treated  in  the  same  general 
way.  [See  Inscription,  vol.  ii.  p.  470.] 
But  side  by  side  with  this  homogeneity  of 
mechanical  construction  we  find  an  infinite 
variety  of  individual  expression.  Freed  from 
the   pedantic  trammels  which  at  one  period 
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exercised  so  unhealthy  an  inflnence  upon  the 
Mass,  the  composer  of  the  Motet  felt  bound  to 
give  his  whole  attention  to  a  careful  rendering 
of  the  words,  instead  of  wasting  it,  as  he  would 
certainly  have  done  under  other  circumstances, 
u|X)n  the  concoction  of  some  astounding  inver- 
sion or  inscrutable  canon.  Hence  the  character  of 
the  text  frequently  offers  a  tolerably  safe  criterion 
as  to  the  style  of  work ;  and  we  are  thus  enabled 
to  divide  the  Motets,  not  of  this  epoch  only, 
but  of  the  preceding  and  following  i)eriods  also, 
into  several  distinct  classes,  each  marked  by 
some  peculiarity  of  more  or  less  importance. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  do  we  j&nd  more  real  feel- 
ing than  in  the  numerous  Motets  founded  on 
passages  selected  from  the  Gospels,  such  as 
Jacobus  Vaet's  'Egressus  Jesus,'  Jhan  Gero's 
renderings  of  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and 
the  Publican,  and  others  of  similar  intention. 
The  treatment  of  these  subjects,  though,  exhibit- 
ing no  trace  of  the  dramatic  element,  ia  highly 
characteristic,  and  shows  a  deep  appreciation  of 
the  sense  of  the  sacred  text,  embracing  every 
variety  of  expression,  from  the  triumphant 
praises  of  the  Magnificat  to  the  deep  sadness 
of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  The  oldest  known 
example  of  the  former  subject,  treated  in  tlie 
Motet  style,  is  a  Magnificat  for  three  voices  by 
Du  Fay.  One  of  the  earliest  renderings  of  the 
latter  is  Hobrecht's  'Passio  D.N.J.C.  secundum 
Matthaeum, '  a  work  full  of  the  deepest  pathos, 
combined  with  soine  very  ingenious  part- writing. 
Scarcely  less  beautiful  is  the  later  'Passio 
secundum  Marcum,'  by  Johannes  Galliculus ; 
and  Loyset  Compare  has  left  us  a  collection  of 
Passion  Motets  of  extraordinary  beauty. 

The  Book  of  Canticles  was  also  a  fruitful 
source  of  inspiration.  Among  the  finest  speci- 
mens extant  are  three  by  Johannes  de  Lynburgia 
(John  of  Limburg) — 'Surge  propera,'  'Pulcra  es 
anima  mea,*  and  '  Descende  in  hortum  meum ' ; 
Du  Fay's  *  Anima  mea  liquefacta  est '  ;  a  fine 
setting  of  the  same  words,  by  Enrico  Isaac ; 
Antonius  de  Fe\dn's  '  Descende  in  hortum 
meum ' ;  and,  among  others,  by  Craen,  Gaspar, 
Josquin  des  Pr^s,  and  the  best  of  their  com- 
patriots, a  remarkably  beautiful  rendering  of 
'Quam  pulcra  es  anima  mea,'  for  Grave  Equal 
Voices,  by  Mouton,  from  which  we  extract  the 
opening  bars,  as  a  fair  example  of  the  style  : — 


^^^ 
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Quam       jnal  -  en  es 
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A  host  of  beautiful  Motets  were  written  in 
honour  of  Our  Lady,  and  all  in  a  style  of 
peculiarly  delicate  beauty ;  such  as  Du  Fay's 

*  Salve  Virgo, '  *  Alma  Bedemptoris, ' '  Ave  Begins,  * 
and  *Flos  florum,  fons  amorum' ;  Brasart's  'Ave 
Maria' ;  Bianchoys' ' Beata  Dei  genitrix ' ;  Area- 
del  t's  *  Ave  Maria ' ;  several  by  Brumel,  and 
Loyset  Compare ;  and  a  large  number  by  Josquin 
des  Pr&,  including  the  following  beautiful  little 

*  Ave  vera  virginitas,'  in  Perfect  Time,  with  its 
remarkable  progression  of  consecutive  fifths 
arising  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
strictness  of  a  Canon,  in  the  fifth  below,  led  by 
the  Superius  and  resolved  by  the  Tenor. 


.Canon. 
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Im    ■   ma-cu  -  la    -    -    ta 


caa  •  ti  -  tas.    On 
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&-^—- -^^-^ — 

jus  pur 


The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  have  furnished 
the  text  of  innumerable  beautiful  movements, 
in  the  Motet  style,  by  Joannes  Tinctor,  Hykaert, 
Gasimr,  Pierre  de  la  Rue,  Agricola,  and,  above 
all,  Carpentrasso,  whose  Lamentations  were  an- 
nually sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  until  in  the 
year  1587  they  were  displaced  to  make  room 
for  the  superb  compositions  of  Palestrina.  [See 
Lamentations,  vol.  ii.  p.  626.] 

The  greater  Festivals  of  the  church,  as  well 
as  those  of  individual  saints,  gave  occasion  for 
the  com])osition  of  countless  motets,  among 
which  must  be  reckoned  certain  Sequences  set 
in  the  Motet  stylo  by  some  of  the  great  com- 
posers of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries;  notably 
a  *  Victimae  paschali,'  by  Josquin  des  Pe6s, 
founded  on  fragments  of  the  old  Plain -song 
Melody,  interwoven  with  the  popular  Eondelli, 
*  D'  ung  aultre  amer,*  and  *  De  tous  biens  pleine,' 
and  a  *  Stabat  Mater,'  by  the  same  writer,  the 
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Canto  fermo  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  then 
well-known  secular  air,  'Comme  femme.'  This 
last  composition,  too  long  and  complicated  to 
admit  of  quotation,  was  reprinted  by  Choron 
in  1820,  and  will  well  repay  serious  study. 

Less  generally  interesting  than  the  classes  we 
have  described,  yet  not  without  a  special  his- 
torical value  of  their  own,  are  the  laudatory 
Motets  dedicated  to  princes  and  nobles  of  high 
degree,  by  the  maestri  attached  to  their  respec- 
tive courts.  Among  these  may  be  cited  Clemens 
non  Papa's  *  Caesar  habet  naves,'  and  'Quis  te 
victorem  dicat,'  inscribed  to  Charles  V. ;  Adrian 
Willaert's  *Argentum  et  aurum';  and  many 
others  of  like  character. 

Finally  we  are  indebted  to  the  great  masters 
of  the  15  th  and  16  th  centuries  for  a  large  collec- 
tion of  JVoenteM,  or  Funeral  Motets,  which  are 
scarcely  exceeded  in  beauty  by  those  of  any 
other  class.  The  service  for  the  dead  has  been 
ti-eated,  by  composers  of  all  ages,  with  more 
than  ordinary  reverence.  In  the  infancy  of 
Discant,  the  so-called  organisers  who  were  its 
recognised  exponents  did  all  they  could  to  make 
the  'Ofiicium  Defunctorum'  as  impressive  as 
possible ;  and,  acting  up  to  their  light,  en- 
deavoured to  add  to  its  solemnity  by  the  intro- 
duction of  discords  which  were  utterly  forbidden 
in  Organum  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Hence  arose 
the  doleful  strain,  anciently  called  'Litaniae 
mortuorum  discordautes  * : — 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  excruciating 
harmonies  with  the  Dirge  of  Josquin  des  Pr^ 
in  memory  of  his  departed  friend  and  tutor, 
Okeghem.  This  fine  Motet  is  founded  on  the 
Plain-song  melody  of  *  Requiem aetemam,*  which 
is  sung  in  Breves  and  Semibreves  by  the  tenor, 
to  the  original  Latin  words,  while  the  four 
otlier  voices  sing  a  florid  counter}X)int  to  some 
French  verses  beginning,  'Nymphes  des  bois, 
Deesses  des  fontaines.'  It  was  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1544 ;  and  presents  so  many 
difficulties  to  the  would-be  interpreter  that 
Burney  declares  himself  'asliamed  to  confess 
how  much  time  and  meditation '  it  cost  him.  | 
The  simple  harmonies  of  the  peroration,  '  Re-  ! 
quiescat  in  pace,'  are  so  touchingly  beautiful  that 
we  transcribe  them  in  preference  to  the  more 
complicated  passages  by  which  they  are  preceded. 


The  earliest  printed  copies  of  the  Motets  we 
have  described  were  given  to  the  world  by  Otta- 
viano  dei  Petruoci,  who  published  a  volume  at 
Venice  in  1502  called  'Motette,  A.  numero 
trentatre ' ;  another  in  1508  called  '  Motetti 
de    passioni,    B.' ;    a    third    in    1504    called 

*  Motetti,  C;  a  fourth  in  1505— *  Motetti 
libro  quarto ' ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  book 
for  five  voices — *  Motetti  a  cinque  libro  primo  * 
— which,  notwithstanding  the  promise  implied 
in  its  title,  was  not  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  companion  volume.  In  1511  the  inventor 
of  printed  music  removed  to  Fossombrone ; 
where  between  the  years  1514  and  1519  he 
published  four  more  volumes  of  Motets,  known, 
from  a  figure  engraved  on  the  title-page,  as  the 
'Motetti  della  Corona.'  In  1588  Antonio 
Gardano  published  at  Venice  a  collection, 
called — also  from  a  figure  on  its  title-page — 
'Motetti  del  Frutto.'  These  were  pirated  at 
Ferrara  under  the  name  of  'Motetti  della 
Scimia,'  with  the  figure  of  an  ape  devouring  a 
fruit ;  whereupon  Gardano  issued  a  new  volume 
with  the  figure  of  a  lion  and  bear  devouring 
an  ape.  Between  the  years  1527  and  1586 
nineteen  similar  volumes  were  issued  in  Paris 
by  Pierre  Attaingnant ;  and  many  more  were 
printed  in  the  same  city  by  Ac&ian  le  Roy 
and  Robert  Ballard.  These  collections,  con- 
taining innumerable  works  by  all  the  great 
composers  of  the  earlier  periods,  are  of  priceless 
worth.  Of  some  of  Petrucci's  only  one  copy  is 
known  to  exist,  and  that  unhappily  incomplete. 
The  Library  of  the  British  Museum  possesses 
his  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Books  of '  Motetti 
della  Corona,'  besides  a  single  part- book  of 
'Motetti  C,'  his  First  and  Third  Books  of 
Josquin 's  Masses,  and  the  First  of  Gardano's 

*  Motetti  del  Frutto ' ;  and  this,  taking  into 
consideration  the  splendid  condition  of  the 
copies,  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  rich  collec- 
'tion  indeed. 

During  the  Fourth  Epoch — embracing  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  Josquin  des  Pres, 
in  1521,  and  the  production  of  the  '  Missa  Papae 
Marcelli,'in  1565 — the  developmentnf  the  Motet 
coincided  so  closely  with  that  of  the  Mass  that 
it  seems  necessary  to  add  but  very  little  to  the 
article  already  written  upon  that  subject.  The 
contemporaneous  progress  of  the  Madrigal  did 
indeed  exercise  a  healthier  influence  upon  the 
former  than  it  could  possibly  have  done  in 
presence  of  the  more  recondite  intricacies,  com- 
mon to  the  latter ;  but  certain  abuses  crept 
into  both.     The  evil  habit  of  mixing  together 
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irrelevant  words  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  among  the  cariosities  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  we  find  Motets 
in  which  every  one  of  the  five  voices  is  made 
to  illustrate  a  different  text  throughout.  In 
this  respect,  if  not  in  others,  an  equal 
amount  of  deterioration  was  observable  in 
both  styles. 

The  Fifth  Epoch— extending  from  the  year 
1565  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  century 
— witnessed  the  sudden  advance  of  both  branches 
of  art  to  absolute  perfection  ;  for  Palestrina,  the 
brightest  genius  of  the  age,  was  equally  great  in 
both,  and  has  left  us  Motets  as  unapproachable 
in  their  beauty  as  the  '  Missa  Papae  Marcelli.* 
The  prolific  power  of  this  delightful  composer 
was  no  leas  remarkable  than  the  purity  of  his 
style.  The  seven  books  of  Motets  printed  during 
hiB  lifetime  contain  two  hundred  and  two  com- 
positions, for  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight 
voices,  among  which  may  be  found  numerous 
examples  of  all  the  ditferent  classes  we  have 
described.  About  a  hundred  others,  including 
thirteen  for  twelve  voices,  are  preserved  in  MS. 
in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  among  the  archives 
of  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  the  Lateran  Basilica, 
S.  Maria  in  ValUcella,  and  the  Collegium  Ro- 
manum ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
many  were  lost  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
maestro's  son,  Igino.  The  entire  contents  of  the 
seven  printed  volumes,  together  with  seventy- 
two  of  the  Motets  hitherto  existing  only  in  MS., 
have  been  issued  in  the  complete  edition  of 
Palestrina's  works  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel 
of  Leipzig ;  and  this,  probably,  is  as  many  as 
we  can  now  hope  for,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
some  of  the  MS.  copies  we  have  mentioned  are 
incomplete.  Among  so  many  gems,  it  \b  diffi- 
cult to  select  any  number  for  special  notice. 
Perhaps  the  finest  of  all  are  those  printed  in  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Motets  for  five  voices,  the  words 
of  which  are  taken  from  the  book  of  Canticles  ; 
but  the  two  books  of  simpler  compositions  for 
four  voices  are  full  of  treasures.  Some  are 
marvels  of  contrapuntal  cleverness ;  others — 
where  the  character  of  the  words  is  more  than 
usually  solemn — as  unpretending  as  the  plainest 
Faux  bourdon.  As  an  example  of  the  more 
elaborate  style  we  transcribe  a  few  bars  of 
'  Sicut  cervus  desiderat, '  contrasting  them  with 
a  lovely  passage  from  *  Fratres  ego  enim  aocepi,' 
a  Motet  for  eight  voices,  in  which  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Last  Supper  is  illustrated  by  simple 
harmonies  of  indescribable  beauty : — 


Sicut  eervua. 


cot  oar    •    •    Toa  de    •    M  .  de-i»t 
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Palestrina's  greatest  contemporaries  in  the 
Roman  school  were  Vittoria,  whose  Motets  are 
second  only  in  importance  to  his  own.  Morales, 
Felice  and  Francesco  Anerio,  Bernardino  and 
Giovanni  Maria  Nanini,  Luca  Marenzio,  and 
Francesco  Suriano.  The  honour  of  the  Flemish 
school  was  supported  to  the  last  by  Orlando  di 
Lasso,  a  host  in  himself.  The  Venetian  school 
boasted,  after  Willaert,  Ciprian  de  Rore,  Andrea 
and  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  and  especially  Giovanni 
Croce,  the  originality  of  whose  style  was  only 
exceeded  by  its  wonderful  delicacy  and  sweet- 
ness, which  are  well  shown  in  the  following 
example : — 


in  quo  Chriafeoa         aa  •  mi  -  tur 
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In  England  the  Motet  was  cultivated  with 
groat  success  by  some  of  the  best  composers  of 
the  best  period.  The '  Oantiones  Sacrae '  of  Tallis 
and  Byrd  will  bear  comparison  with  the  finest 
productions  of  the  Roman  or  any  other  school, 
those  of  Palestrina  alone  excepted.  And  besides 
these  we  possess  a  number  of  beautiful  Motets 
by  Tye,  John  Tavemer,  John  Shepherd,  Fayrfiax, 
Robert  Johnson,  John  Dygon,  John  Thome, 
and  several  other  writers  not  unknown  to  fame. 
Though  the  Latin  Motet  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  banished  from  the  services  of  the  church 
after  the  Reformation,  its  style  still  lived  on  in 
the  Full  Anthem,  of  which  so  many  glorious 
examples  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  our 
Oatheidral  choir-books  ;  for  the  Full  Anthem  is 
a  true  Motet,  notwithstanding  the  language  in 
which  it  is  sung ;  and  it  is  certain  that  some  of 
the  purest  specimens  of  the  style  were  originally 
written  in  Latin,  and  adapted  to  English  words 
afterwards — as  in  the  case  of  Byrd's  'Civitas 
sancti  tui,'  now  always  sung  as  '  Bow  thine  ear, 
O  Lord.*  Orlando  Gibbons's  First  (and  only) 
Set  of  'Madrigals  and  Mottets,'  printed  in 
1612,  furnishes  a  singular  return  to  the  old  use 
of  the  word.  They  are  all  secular  songs  ;  as 
are  also  Martin  Pierson's  *Mottects,'  published 
eighteen  years  later. 

The  Sixth  Epoch,  beginning  with  the  early 
years  of  the  17th  century,  was  one  of  sad  decad- 
ence. The  Unprepared  Dissonances  introduced 
by  Monteverde  sapped  the  very  foundations  of 
the  polyphonic  schools,  and  involved  the  Motet, 
the  Mass,  and  the  Madrigal  in  a  common  ruin. 
Men  like  Claudio  Oasciolini  and  Gregorio  Al- 
legri  did  their  best  to  save  the  grand  old 
manner ;  but  after  the  middle  of  the  century 
no  composer  did  it  full  justice. 

The  Seventh  Epoch  inaugurated  a  new  style. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  1 7th  century  in- 
strumental music  made  a  rapid  advance ;  and 
Motets  with  instrumental  accompaniments 
were  substituted  for  those  sung  by  voices  alone. 
In  these  the  old  ecclesiastical  modes  were 
naturally  abandoned,  in  favour  of  the  modem 
tonality ;  and  as  time  progressed  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  Leo,  Durante,  Pergolesi,  and  other 
men  of  nearly  equal  i-eputation,  produced  really 
great  works  in  the  new  manner,  and  thus  pre- 
pared the  way  for  still  greater  ones. 

The  chief  glories  of  the  Eighth  Epoch  were 
confined  to  Germany,  where  Rcinhard  Eeiser, 
the  Bach  family — with  Johann  Christoph  and 
Johann  Sebastian  at  its  head — Graun,  and 
Hasse,  clothed  the  Motet  in  new  and  beautiful 
forms  which  were  turned  to  excellent  account 
by  Homilius  and  RoUe,  Wolf,  Hiller,  Fasch, 
and  Scliicht.  The  Motets  of  Sebastian  Bach 
are  too  well  known  to  need  a  word  of  descrip- 
tion— known  well  enough  to  be  universally 
recognised  as  artistic  creations  of  the  highest 
order,  quite  unapproachable  in  their  own 
peculiar    style.     With    Handel's    Motets   few 


musicians  are  equally  familiar  ;  for  it  is  only  in 
modem  times  that  the  Grerman  Handel  Society 
has  rescued  them  from  oblivion.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  extraordinarily  beautiful ;  filled  with 
the  youthful  freshness  of  the  composer's  early 
manner.  Besides  a  *  Salve  Regina,'  the  MS.  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  we  possess  a  *Laudate 
pueri,'  in  D,  used  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Utrecht  Jubilate  ;  another  in  F,  a  *  Dixit  Domi- 
nus,'  a  *  Nisi  Dominus,'  and,  best  of  all,  a  lovely 
'  Silete  venti,'  for  soprano  solo,  with  accompani- 
ments for  a  stringed  band,  two  oboes,  and  two 
bassoons,  the  last  movement  of  which,  *  Dulcis 
amor,  Jesu  care,'  was  introduced  in  *  Israel  in 
Ipgypt,'  on  its  second  revival,  in  1756,  adapted 
to  the  words,  '  Hope,  a  pure  and  lasting 
treasure.' 

Of  the  Ninth  or  Modem  Epoch  we  have  but 
little  to  say.  The  so-called  Motets  of  the 
19th  century  have  no  real  claim  to  any  other 
title  than  that  of  sacred  cantatas.  They  were, 
it  is  true,  originally  intended  to  be  sung  at 
High  Mass  ;  but  the  *  Insanae  et  vanae  curae ' 
of  Haydn,  the  *  Splendente  te  Deus '  of  Mozart, 
and  the  *  O  salutaris '  of  Cherubini,  exquisitely 
beautiful  as  they  are,  when  regarded  simply  as 
music,  have  so  little  in  common  with  the  Motet 
in  its  typical  form  that  one  can  scarcely  under- 
stand how  the  name  ever  came  to  be  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  Motets  of  Mendelssohn,  again, 
have  but  little  affinity  with  these — indeed,  they 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  ;  for  in  spite 
of  the  dates  at  which  they  were  produced  they 
may  more  fairly  be  classed  with  the  great  works 
of  the  Eighth  Epoch,  to  which  their  style  very 
closely  assimilates  them.  We  need  scarcely 
refer  to  his  three  Motets  for  treble  voices,  written 
for  the  Convent  of  the  Trinity  de'  Monti  at 
Rome,  as  gems  of  modern  art. 

All  that  we  have  said  in  a  fomier  article  on 
the  traditional  manner  of  singing  the  poly|)honic 
Mass,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  Motet. 
It  will  need  an  equal  amount  of  expression  and 
an  equal  variety  of  colouring  ;  and  as  its  posi- 
tion in  the  service  is  anterior  to  the  Elevation 
of  the  Host  a  vigorous  forte  will  not  be  out 
of  place,  when  the  sense  of  the  words  de- 
mands it.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
find  more  profitable  studies  for  the  practice  of 
polyphonic  singing  than  the  best  Motets  of 
the  best  period.  w.  s.  r. 

MOTETT  SOCIETY,  THE,  was  established 
in  1841,  its  chief  promoter  being  William  Dyce, 
R.  A.  The  object  was  to  print  *  A  Collection  pf 
Ancient  Church  Music,'  adapted  to  English 
words,  with  a  compressed  score,  for  the  puriKwe 
of  accompaniment.  The  subscription  was  a 
guinea  a  year.  The  musical  jwrtion  was  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Rimbault,  who  acknowledges 
in  his  preface  that  'the  greater  part  of  tiie 
Motetts  of  Palestrina  were  adapted  by  Mr. 
William  Dyce.' 
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The  works  were  published  in  large  folio,  and 
in  parts,  forming  three  divisions : — No.  1,  An- 
thems for  Festivals  ;  No.  2,  Services  ;  No.  3, 
Miscellaneous  Anthems,  in  all  192  pages  of 
music,  and  a  few  more  of  introductory  matter. 


DiTINOX  1. 

Bedford.    B«Joic«  in  the  Lord,  4 

VOicM. 

Lupi.    Now  it  is  high  time,  6  t. 

Vittoria.    Behold   I   bring  yoa, 
fiv. 

Palestrixw.    If  thou  shalt  oonf  en, 
4t. 

Do.    Almighty  and  everliviiig, 
4v. 

Do.    0  Jfruaalem,  4  v. 

Do.    These  thing*  hare  I,  4  v. 

Do.    These  are  they,  4  v. 

Do.    This  Ahall  be.  S  ▼. 

Do.    Breik  forth.  5  ▼. 
F.  (lella  Porta.    I  haveappeare ' 

4  V. 
Lkwo.    Behold  I  will  send,  4  t, 
Vitt^iria.    Come  unto  me,  4  t. 
I>UHO.    And  the  Angel,  4  t. 

Do.     If  ye  keep  my.  4  v. 
M.i-^era.    Bleawd  la  the  man.  4 
Loiuo.    Fur  he  was  a  good,  4  v. 

Do.    The  voice  of  him.  4  v. 

Do.    He  aaith  uuto  them,  4  t. 

Do.    Are  ye  able  to  drink.  4  v 
Croce.    And  they  went  forth,  4 

Do.    Charge  them  that  are,  4 
B)rTd.     BlcM  the  Lortl  ye,  5  v. 
Laiiso.     But  watch  thou,  4  v. 
Crooe.     Now  uuto  Him,  4  v. 
(;.  M.  Nanlnl.    All  thy  works,  5 
L'i.««>.     Miserere,  6  v, 
PiilcDtrina.    BehoM  the  L*mb 
G(xl.  5  V. 

n<>.  How  beautiful,  4  T. 
T.illin.  If  ye  love  me,  4  v. 
F.ileatrina.    Holy,  Holy,  B  t. 

DiTiBiosr  a. 

Vittoria.    Ckimmunion    Sarric 

4v. 
Colonna.     Magnif.  and  N.  Dii 

8  V. 
Oabrieli.    Magnificat,  8  r. 
Barcroft.    Te  Deum   and    Bei 

4t. 
Stonard.    Magnif.  and  N.  Din 

5t. 


Palestrina.   Magnif.  and  N.  Dim., 

4v. 
Blow.    Sanctus  and  Gloria,  4  r. 

DlTUIOH  3. 

Barcroft.    O  Almighty  Ood.  4  v. 
O.   Gibbons.    Why  art  thou  so 

heavy, 4  v. 
Lasso.    O  praise  the  Lord,  6  t. 
Do.    Not  unto  us,  6  t. 
P.  Certon.    1  will  olway  give,  3  t. 
Byrd.     Prevent  us,  O  Lord.  4  v. 
Tall  la.     Hear  the  voice,  4  t. 
Palestrina.     O  God,  Thou  art.  4  ▼. 
Tallis.    All  people  that  on  earth, 

iv. 


L»ur 
Jv. 


W.  0. 


MOTETUS.  A  name  given,  in  the  infancy 
of  polyphonic  music,  to  a  middle  part  written 
for  the  voice,  which  wasafterwards  called  Medius 
or  Alius,  The  term  was  constantly  used  in 
this  sense  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  and 
probably  still  earlier.  w.  s.  b. 

MOTIF  (Germ.  Motiv\  a  word  which  is  in 
process  of  naturalisation  into  English,  and 
which  has  no  less  than  three  distinct  meanings, 
according  to  which  it  will  be  found  under 
separate  heads  :  first,  the  German  word  origin- 
ally means  what  we  call  Figure,  that  is,  a 
short  group  of  notes,  *  which  produces  a  single, 
complete,  and  distinct  impression' ;  second,  it 
is  used  as  a  synonym  for  Subject  ;  third,  as 
equivalent  to,  and  an  abbreviation  of,  Lett- 
MoTiv,  which  has  been  fully  treated.         M. 

MOTION  is  change  of  pitch  in  successive 
sounds,  when  they  are  allotted  to  a  single  part 
or  voice,  or  to  groups  of  parts  or  voices  which 
sound  simultaneously.  The  motions  of  a  single 
part  are  classified  according  as  the  successive 
steps  do  or  do  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  degree 
of  the  scale  at  a  time,  the  former  being  called 
'disjunct,*  and  the  latter  *  conjunct'  motion. 
The  following  examples  illustrate  the  two 
forms : — 


BSBTHOVEM. 


The  independent  motions  of  different  parts 
sounding  together  constitute  counterpoint,  and 
are  classified  according  to  their  relations,  as 

*  contrary,'  'similar,'  and  'oblique,'  motions. 
In  the  first  the  parts  either  distinctly  converge 
or  diverge,  one  rising  when  the  other  falls.  In 
the  second  the  parts  either  rise  or  fall  together, 
though  not  necessarily  at  equal  distances.  The 
third  refers  to  one  part  only,  which  moves  up 
or  down  while  another  stands  stilL 

Further  explanations  and  examples  will  be 
found  under  the  respective  headings,     c.  h.  h.  p. 

MOTTL,  Felix,  a  celebrated  and  highly 
gifted  conductor,  was  bom  at  Unter-St.  Veit 
near  Vienna,  August  29,  1856.  As  a  boy  he 
possessed  a  fine  soprano  voice,  and  obtained 
admission  to  the  Lowenburgische  Convict,  the 
preparatory  school  of  the  Imperial  Court  Chapel. 
Later  on  he  entered  the  Vienna  Conservatorium, 
where  Josef  Hellmesberger  soon  recognised  the 
eminent  gifts  of  young  Mottl,  who  in  due  course 
obtained  all  the  prizes  the  college  could  award. 
The  Academical  Richard  Wagner  Verein  of 
Vienna  elected  him  to  the  post  of  conductor  of 
the  society's  concerts,  and  it  was  there  that  his 
eminent  ability  as  a  chef  d'orcheslre  attracted 
general  notice.  In  1876  Mottl  took  part  in 
the  Bayreuth  Festival  performances  of  Wagner's 

*  Ring  of  the  Nibelung '  as  stage  conductor,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  so-called  '  Nibelungen-kanzlei.'  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  Dessoff  he  obtained  in  1881 
the  post  of  conductor  at  the  Grand  Ducal  Opera 
House  at  Carlsruhe,  which  post  he  held  until 
1903.  Mottl's  energetic  activity  raised  the 
performances  at  this  opera-house  to  a  place 
amongst  the  finest  to  be  heard  in  Germany. 
A  swoi*n  enemy  of  all  routine  work,  he  produced 
at  Carlsruhe  many  important  stage  works  of 
modem  times,  including  the  complete  cycle  of 
operas  by  Berlioz,  and  all  the  musical  dramas 
of  Richard  Wagner.  Mottl  has  also  obtained 
brilliant  successes  as  a  conductor  of  concerts  ; 
he  was  director  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Carlsmhe  until  1892,  and  was  in  1886  appointed 
by  the  Bayreuth  authorities  to  conduct  the 
festival  performances  of  'Tristan  und  Isolde,' 
a  task  which  he  accomplished  to  perfection. 
[He  went  to  New  York  to  conduct  the  perform- 
ance of  '  Parsifal '  given  there  in  1903-4].  He 
has  composed  three  operas,  'Agnes  Bernauer' 
(successfully  produced  at   Weimar  in    1880), 

*  Ramin '  and  '  Fiirst  und  Sanger,'  a  '  Festspiel ' 
'Eberstein'  (produced  at  Carlsmhe  in  1881), 
a  string  quartet,  a  song-cycle  *  Pan  im  Busch,' 
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besides  a  considerable  number  of  songs  for  one 
voice  and  pianoforte  accompaniment.  He  has 
edited  yarious  works  of  Berlioz,  and  the  'Barbier 
von  Bagdad '  of  Cornelius  ;  he  has  orchestrated 
Liszt's  pianoforte  solo,  'St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
preaching  to  the  birds.'  It  was  played  at  the 
Richter  Concert  of  June  4,  1888.  [He  con- 
ducted a  Wagner  Concert  in  the  Queen's  Hall 
on  April  17, 1894,  and  appeared  often  in  London 
subsequently,  at  many  series  of  similar  concerts. 
In  June  1898  he  conducted  the  Nibelungen 
trilogy  at  Covent  Garden.  In  1904  he  was 
made  a  director  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy 
of  Music]  c.  A. 

MOUNSEY.  The  name  of  two  English  lady 
organists  and  musicians.  The  elder  of  the  two, 
Ann  Sheppard,  was  bom  in  London,  April  17, 
1811,  and  studied  under  Logier.  She  is  alluded 
to  by  Spohr  in  his  account  of  his  visit  to 
Logier's  academy  in  1820.^  In  1828  she  was 
elected  oi^nist  to  a  church  at  Clapton ;  in 
1829  to  St  Michael's,  Wood  Street,  E.C.,  and 
on  Nov.  22,  1837  to  St  Vedast's,  Foster  Lane. 
In  1834  Miss  Mounsey  became  an  associate  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society.  In  1843  she  gave 
the  first  of  six  series  of  Classical  Concerts,  at 
Crosby  Hall,  London,  for  one  of  which  Mendels- 
sohn^ composed  *  Hear  my  Prayer,'  for  voices 
and  organ  first  performed  Jan.  8,  1845.  On 
April  28, 1853  shemarriedMr.  W.  Bartholomew, 
and  in  the  same  year  composed  the  oratorio  of 
'The  Nativity,*  which  was  performed,  Jan.  17, 
1855,  under  the  direction  of  John  Hullah  at 
St  Martin's  Hall.  Mrs.  Bartholomew  was  well 
known  in  London  as  a  teacher  ;  she  published 
upwards  of  100  songs,  40  part-songs,  and  a  large 
number  of  works  for  piano  and  for  organ.  She 
died  in  London,  June  24,  1891. 

The  second  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  born  in 
London,  Oct.  8,  1819,  and  developed  consider- 
able musical  ability  at  a  very  early  age.  She 
was  appointed  organist  of  St  Peter's,  Comhill, 
in  1834,  when  only  fourteen  years  old,  a  post 
she  resigned  in  1882.  The  organ  of  St.  Peter's, 
a  fine  instrument  by  Hill,  was  one  of  those  on 
which  Mendelssohn  frequently  played  during 
his  visits  to  London.  (See  anU,  p.  138.)  In 
1842  Miss  Elizabeth  Mounsey  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Be- 
sides the  organ  and  piano,  she  at  one  time 
devoted  much  study  to  the  guitar,  and  in  1833 
and  1834  appeared  in  public  as  a  performer 
thereon.  She  published  several  works  for  all 
three  instruments.  [She  died  in  London,  Oct 
3,  1905,  having  lived  in  the  same  house, 
58  Brunswick  Place,  City  Road,  for  eighty- 
three  years.  SeeMus.  TimeSy  1905,  p.  718.]     o. 

MOUNT  OF  OLIVES.  The  English  name 
of  Beethoven's  oratorio,  *  Christus  am  Oelberg.' 
It  was  first  produced  in  this  country  on  Feb. 
25,  1814,  by  Sir  George  Smart,  in  the  Lenten 

1  AuiMofrapltp,  IL  M  100. 

s  8m  Us  iBttflr.  In  Polko's  JtemtnUc^ncM,  p.  920.    The  autograph 
U  now  in  the  South  Kenalngton  MoMum. 


oratorios  at  Drury  Lane;  and  the  English 
version  was  probably  made  by  Arnold,  at  that 
time  manager  of  the  King's  Theatre  and  a 
prominent  person  in  all  theatrical  matters. 
Another  version  was  made  by  Thos.  Oliphant, 
and  a  third  by  Mr.  Bartholomew.  The  strong 
feeling  prevailing  in  England  against  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  Saviour  as  a  personage  in  the 
oratorio,  which  led  to  the  modifications  in  the 
versions  already  mentioned,  led  to  one  by  Dr. 
Hudson  of  Dublin  in  1842,  in  which  the  story 
was  changed  to  that  of  David,  and  the  title  to 
*  Engedi. '  [In  the  present  day  this  compromise 
is  generally  given  up,  but  it  was  adopted  as 
lately  as  in  1905,  at  the  Bristol  Festival.]      o. 

MOUNTAIN,  Henry,  a  Dublin  musician, 
and  violinist  of  ability,  who  was  also  established 
as  a  music -seller  and  publisher  in  the  Irish 
capital  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  18th 
century.  From  before  1785,  he  was  at  20 
Whitefriar  Street,  but  about  1790  removed 
from  thence  to  44  Grafton  Street  He  published 
a  large  number  of  engraved  single  songs  from 
the  popular  operas  of  the  day,  and  besides  about 
1785,  issued  a  small  book — *The  Gentleman's 
Catch  Book,'  which  he  edited  and  dedicated  to 
the  Hibernian  Catch  Club. 

Joseph  Mountain,  his  son,  was  equally  clever 
on  the  violin,  and  came  to  Liverpool  where  he 
was  leader  at  the  Concert  Hall,  and  the  theatre. 
In  this  town  he  married  Sarah  Wilkinson,  and 
came  with  her  to  Covent  Garden,  where  he  was 
leader  of  the  orchestra.  His  wife's  Christian 
name  varies  in  difierent  biographical  notices — 
Sarah,  Sophia,  and  Rosoman,  being  variously 
given.  She  was  bom  about  1768  of  parents 
named  Wilkinson,  who  were  circus  performers 
engaged  at  Sadler's  Wells.  As  a  young  girl  she 
was  handed  over  to  Charles  Dibdin  who  trained 
her  as  a  singer,  and  employed  her  in  a  little 
burletta  named  '  Mount  Parnassus '  acted  at  his 
Royal  Circus,  where  she  made  some  success. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  1782,  she  appeared  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  in  1784  went  to 
Hull  where  she  sought  an  engagement  from  Tate 
Wilkinson  who  at  first  refused  her.  She  obtained 
a  public  hearing  at  the  benefit  of  one  of  his 
actors,  and  he  then  gave  her  a  part  in  'The 
Maid  of  the  Mill.'  At  this  time  her  parents 
were  entirely  dependent  on  her.  She  rapidly 
rose  as  a  vocalist,  and  in  1786  was  engaged  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  In  1787  she  married 
Joseph  Mountain  (see  above).  Though  her 
reception  by  the  public  while  at  Covent  Garden 
was  enthusiastic,  yet  for  some  reason  the  mana- 
gers kept  her  considerably  in  the  background, 
and  she  left  the  theatre  to  go  to  Dublin.  In 
1790  she  again  returned  to  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  and  Yauxhall.  At  this  latter  place  she 
was  a  great  acquisition,  and  her  name  figures 
as  singer  there  from  1793  to  1799.  She  again 
i-etumed  to  Covent  Garden,  but  left  it  in  1798, 
ultimately  singing  at  the  Haymarket  and  Drury 
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Lane.  In  1802,  having  had  a  monologue  enter- 
tainment written  for  her,  she  went  on  tour,  and 
finally  retired  from  the  stage  on  May  4,  1815. 
She  died  at  Hammersmith,  July  3,  1841.  In 
person  she  was  small,  but  in  her  best  period  very 
attractive.  F.  K. 

MOUNTAIN  SYLPH,  THE.  A  romantic 
ballet  opera  in  two  acts ;  words  by  J.  T. 
Thackeray,  music  by  John  Bamett.  Produced 
at  the  English  Opera  House  (Lyceum),  August 
25,  1884.  o. 

MOUNT-EDGCUMBE,  Riohakd  Edooumbe, 
second  Earl  of,  bom  Sept.  13,  1764,  an  amateur 
musician  and  composer,   whose  Italian   opera 

*  Zenobia '  was  performed  at  the  King's  Theatre 
in  1800  for  the  benefit  of  Banti.  He  is  best 
known  as  author  of  Mitsical  JteminisceTiees, 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Italian  Opera  in 
England  from  177  S,  London,  1825 ;  an  amusing, 
gossiping  book,  containing  much  useful  infor- 
mation. Two  other  editions,  with  a  continua- 
tion, appeared,  and  in  1834  a  fourth,  including 
the  Musical  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
that  year.     He  died  Sept  26,  1839.      w.  h.  h. 

MOUNTIER,  who  is  called  by  Bumey  *  the 
Chichester  boy,'  was  probably  of  French  origin, 
and  educated  musically  in  the  choir  of  Chichester 
Cathedral.  He  made  his  first  appearance  'in 
Character  on  any  stage '  as  Acis,  to  the  Galatea 
of  Miss  Ame  (afterwards  Mrs.  Cibber),  May  17, 
1732,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, — the  perform- 
ance got  up  by  the  elder  Ame.  Mountier  sang, 
in  the  same  year,  the  part  of  Neptune  (though 
advertised  for  that  of  Phoebus,  which  was  given 
afterwards  to  Barret)  in  Lediard's  '  Britannia, 
an  English  Opera,'  with  music  by  Lampe,  '  after 
the  Italian  manner,'  a  work  not  mentioned  by 
the  biographers  of  that  composer.  It  may  be, 
therefore,  interesting  to  record  that  the  caste 
included  Cecilia  Young  (Britannia),  afterwards 
Mrs.  Ame,  Susanna  Mason  (Publick  Virtue), 
Comano,  or  Commano  (Discord),  a  basso  who 
had  sung  the  year  before  on  the  Italian  stage, 
Waltz  (Honour),  the  well-known  singer  who, 
from  being  '  Handel's  cook,'  became  afterwards 
the  performer  of  many  of  that  master's  principal 
bass  parts  in  opera  and  oratorio, — and  other 
performers.  In  the  following  year  we  find 
Mountier  promoted  to  the  Italian  stage,  and 
singing  the    part    of   Adelberto  in   Handel's 

*  Ottone '  (revived),  after  which  his  name  does 
not  appear  again  in  the  bills.  J.  M. 

MOURET,  Jeak  Joseph,  bom  at  Avignon, 
April  16, 1682,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Duchess 
of  Maine  at  Paris  from  about  1707,  and  composed 
his  first  ballets  in  1 7 1 4 ;  his  first  opera,  *  Ariane, ' 
in  five  acts  and  a  prologue,  was  produced  April  6, 
1717,  *Le8  Amours  des  Dieux,'  an  'op^ra-ballet' 
in  four  scenes  and  a  prologue,  came  out  in  1 727, 
and  *Les  Triomphes  des  Sens'  in  1732.  The 
names  and  dates  of  other  operas  and  ballets  will 
be  found  in  the  Quellen-Lexikon,  Mouret  was 
appointed  musical  director  of  the  Concerts  Spiri- 


tuels  in  1728,  and  held  the  post  till  the  concerts 
were  taken  over  by  the  Academic Royale  in  1 734. 
For  this  institution  he  wrote  a  book  of  motets, 
published  in  1742 ;  andfortheCom^dieltalienne, 
of  which  he  was  for  some  time  the  conductor,  a 
piece  called  *Arlequin  Pluton.'  He  died  at 
Charenton,  Dec.  22,  1738.  M. 

MOUSQUETAIRES  DE  LA  REINE,  LES. 
An  opera-comique  in  three  acts  ;  words  by  St. 
Georges,  music  by  Hal^vy.  Produced  at  the 
Op^ra-Comique,  Feb.  3,  1846.  o. 

MOUSSORGSKY,  Modeste  Pbtrovich,  bom 
March  16/28, 1835,  at  his  father's  country-house 
at  Karevo,  in  the  Government  of  Pskov.  His 
childhood  was  spent  among  raral  surroundings. 
Both  his  parents  were  musical,  and  Ms  mother 
taught  him  the  piano  from  a  very  early  age. 
Before  he  was  nine  he  played  several  of  Liszt's 
compositions  and  a  pianoforte  concerto  of  Field's. 
While  at  the  'Ensigns'  School'  in  St.  Petersburg 
he  continued  to  take  lessons  from  the  pianist 
Herke  (Grerke).  On  leaving  this  institution  he 
was  gazetted  to  the  famous  '  Preobrajensky ' 
regiment,  accounted  one  of  the  smartest  in  the 
service.  Gifted  with  a  pleasant  baritone  voice, 
and  a  facility  for  improvising,  his  attitude 
towards  music  remained  purely  that  of  an 
amateur  until  1857,  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dargomijsky,  and  was  thus  brought  in 
contact  with  all  the  members  of  the  New  Russian 
School.  He  now  began  to  study  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Glinka,  and  Schumann,  and  generally 
to  enlarge  his  musical  outlook.  Balakirev  soon 
recognised  thedramatic  tendency  in  Moussorgsky, 
and  set  him  to  compose  music  to  *  Guiipus,'  of 
which  an  excellent  translation  had  just  appeared 
in  Russian.  He  was  also  occupied  with  a  pro- 
ject to  compose  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  Victor 
Hugo's  'Han  d'Islande,'  but  got  no  further  than 
the  libretto. 

As  he  became  increasingly  absorbed  in  music, 
Moussorgsky  found  his  military  duties  more  and 
more  irksome.  Cui,  Rimsky  -  Korsakov,  and 
Borodin  had  accepted  the  necessity  of  a  dual 
profession,  and  Stassov — who  entertained  the 
highest  opinion  of  Moussorgsky 's  talents  — 
counselled  pradence,  and  tried  to  persuade  him 
that  military  duties  need  not  prove  fatal  to  their 
development.  But  Moussorgsky  had  immense 
faith  in  his  powers,  and  even  the  persuasions  of 
his  mother  could  not  prevent  him  from  sending 
in  his  papers.  At  twenty -two  he  began  the 
long  straggle  with  poverty  which  lasted — with 
scarcely  a  bright  interval  —to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Far  from  being  able  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  his  art,  he  was  compelled  to  accept  a  sub- 
ordinate post  in  a  government  office,  in  order  to 
live.  This  uncongenial  work  proved  a  constant 
hindrance  to  his  artistic  projects.  Highly 
strung,  morbidly  sensitive,  and  impatient  of  aU 
checks  to  his  ambition,  Moussorgsky  was  fre- 
quently tempted  to  forget  his  troubles  in  an 
excitable  and  irregular  mode  of  life  which  proved 
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injurionB  to  his  healtK  After  the  death  of  his 
mother,  matters  grew  worse,  and  in  1866,  after 
a  serious  breakdown,  he  consented  to  live  for  a 
time  in  the  house  of  his  married  brother  at 
Minkino,  and  then  recovered  sufficiently  to  do 
some  of  liis  best  work.  In  1868,  having  ex- 
hausted the  jiatience  of  his  Department,  he  re- 
turned to  Petersburg  with  the  score  of  his 
national  music  drama  *  Boris  Godounov.*  The 
operatic  direction  requested  Moussorgsky  to 
shorten  the  work  and  give  more  opportunity  to 
the  soloists.  In  this  revised  form  the  work  was 
first  performed  at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre,  St. 
Petersburg,  Jan.  24  (Feb.  6),  1874.  In  spite 
of  much  acrimonious  criticism  it  must  have 
interested  the  public,  since  it  was  given  twenty 
times  in  the  course  of  the  season.  It  was  j^r- 
formed  in  Moscow  in  1889.  In  1896  a  new 
edition  was  issued,  the  instrumentation  revised 
by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Although  it  has  been 
allowed  to  drop  out  of  the  repertory  of  the  State 
theatres,  *  Boris  Godounov*  has  been  revived 
with  success  by  private  companies  and  on  benefit 
nights.  After  *  Boris  Godounov '  Moussorgsky 
turned  his  attention  to  the  dramatic  story  of  the 
Princes  Ehovanstchin,  suggested  to  him  by 
Stassov  in  1872. 

From  1870  to  1881  Moussorgsky  continued  to 
live  and  work  in  St  Petersburg.  At  first  he 
shared  rooms  with  Rimsky-Korsakov,  but  when 
the  latter  married,  he  found  himself  once  more 
upon  his  own  resources.  The  pinch  of  poverty 
grew  intolerable,  and  his  health  was  more  and 
more  undermined.  A  tour  in  South  Russia 
with  the  gifted  singer  Mile.  Leonov  gave 
promise  of  comparative  prosperity.  But  it  came 
too  late.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
Moussorgsky  frequently  had  recourse  to  drugs 
and  stimulants,  in  which  he  sought  relief  from 
constant  nervous  depression.  It  is  sufficient  to 
look  at  Repin's  portrait  of  the  composer  painted 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  compare  it  with 
Borodin's  account  of  the  smart  young  guardsman, 
and  we  shall  need  no  further  biographical 
commentary.  In  this  slovenly,  broken-down, 
but  not  unlovable  personality  we  may  find  traces 
of  the  Moussorgsky  of  earlier  days,  at  once  the 
most  imaginative  and  realistic  of  musicians  ; 
something,  too,  still  lingers  of  Moussorgsky  the 
humorist,  the  composer  of  such  satires  upon 
his  contemporaries  as  *  The  Gallery '  and  *  The 
Lay  of  the  Classicist ' ;  still  more  of  Moussorgsky 
the  child-lover  who  had  such  tender  insight  into 
the  children's  world ;  but  the  most  haunting 
impression  of  the  portrait  is  that  of  the  pitiful, 
tragic  Moussorgsky,  dying  in  the  prime  of  life, 
his  fine  genius  already  dimmed  and  deteriorated, 
destined  never  to  know  the  invigorating  joy 
of  recognition  and  success.  He  died  in  the 
Military  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  his  forty-second  birthday,  March  16/28, 
1881. 

Moussorgsky  is  the  closest  follower  of  Dargo- 


mijsky.  He  is  not  less  national  in  sympathy 
than  the  direct  disciples  of  Glinka  ;  but  whereas 
their  tendencies  are  lyrical  and  ideal,  those  of 
Moussorgsky  are  emphatically  disposed  to  real- 
ism. In  this  res][)ect^  and  also  because  he  was 
pre-eminently  a  vocal  rather  than  a  symphonic 
composer,  his  musical  temperament  accords  with 
that  of  Dargomijsky.  His  dominant  idea  was 
to  bring  music  into  closer  relationship  with 
actual  life.  In  a  letter  to  Vladimir  Stassov  he 
reveals  his  artistic  intentions  :  '  To  seek  assidu- 
ously the  most  delicate  and  subtle  features  of 
human  nature — of  the  human  crowd — to  follow 
them  into  unknown  regions,  to  make  them  our 
own :  this  seems  to  me  the  true  vocation  of  the 
artist  ...  to  feed  upon  humanity  as  a  healthy 
diet  which  has  been  neglected — there  lies  the 
whole  problem  of  art. '  This  view,  legitimate  in 
its  first  expression,  led  the  composer  insensibly 
to  an  attitude  of  complete  negation.  Of  all  the 
Russians  he  is  the  only  one  to  whom  the  epithet 
*  musical  Nihilist '  can  be  applied  with  any  show 
of  justice.  Seeing  nature  in  everything  and 
making  the  exact  copying  of  nature  the  first 
duty  of  the  artist,  Moussorgsky  came  to  reject 
the  formula  of  '  art  for  art's  sake '  as  meaning- 
less. To  attempt  in  a  work  of  art  the  union  of 
beauty  with  the  material  object,  seemed  to  him 
a  puerility  belonging  to  the  childhood  of  art. 

In  order  to  understand  Moussorgsky's  work 
and  his  attitude  towards  art,  it  is  necessary  to 
realise  the  social  conditions  under  which  he  lived. 
He  was  a  true  child  of  the  sixties,  of  that  period 
of  moral  and  intellectual  ferment  which  followed 
the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs.  Of  the  little  group  of  com- 
posers then  striving  to  give  musical  expression 
to  their  newly  awakened  nationality,  none  was 
so  entirely  carried  away  by  the  literary  and 
political  movements  of  the  time  as  Moussorgsky. 
Every  man  was  asking  himself  and  his  comrades 
the  question  posed  by  the  most  popular  novel 
of  the  day :  *  What  shall  we  do  ?  *  The  answer 
was :  '  Throw  aside  social  and  artistic  conven- 
tions. Make  art  the  handmaiden  of  humanity. 
Seek  not  for  beauty  but  for  truth.  Go  to  the 
people.  Hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the 
liberated  masses  and  learn  from  them  the  true 
purpose  of  life.'  To  this  democratic  and  utili- 
tarian spirit,  to  this  deep  compassion  for  the 
people,  to  this  contempt  for  the  dandyism 
and  dilettantism  of  an  earlier  generation, 
Moussorgsky  strove  to  give  expression  in 
his  music,  as  Perov  expr^ed  it  in  painting, 
as  Tchemichevsky,  Dostoievsky,  and  Tolstoi 
expressed  it  in  fiction.  We  may  disagree  with 
his  Aesthetic  principles,  but  we  must  confess 
that  he  carried  out  with  logical  sequence  and 
conviction  a  considerable  portion  of  his  pro- 
gramme. In  his  sincere  efforts  to  attain  great 
ends  he  undoubtedly  overlooked  the  means. 
He  could  never  submit  to  the  discipline  of  a 
thorough  musical  training  as  did  Tchaikovsky 
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and  Rimsky-KorsakoY.  He  preserved  his  origin- 
ality intact,  but  at  a  heavy  cost.  The  weak- 
ness of  his  technique  has  been  exaggerated  by 
those  who  put  down  all  his  peculiaiities  to 
ignorance ;  but  in  some  respects — particularly 
as  regards  orchestration — his  craftsmanship  was 
certainly  unequal  to  the  demands  of  his  inspira- 
tion, for  his  aims  were  very  lofty.  Had  this 
been  otherwise  Moussorgsky's  name  would  have 
been  more  closely  linked  with  those  of  Berlioz 
and  Richard  Strauss. 

His  songs  are  the  finest  expression  of  his 
artistic  intentions.  The  ordinary  themes  of 
lyric  verse  had  no  attraction  for  Moussorgsky. 
Conventional  subjects  were  failures  in  his  hands. 
His  songs  are  a  series  of  '  human  documents '  in 
which  the  psychology  of  the  Russian  people  is 
faithfully  reflected.  The  whole  army  of  the 
'humiliated  and  offended'  supplied  him  with 
subjects.  He  has  re-created  these  types  of  rural 
life  with  extraordinary  fidelity  to  nature.  He 
had  also  a  vein  of  sardonic  humour,  and  his  musi- 
cal satires  upon  the  critics,  priests,  and  minor 
officials  of  his  day  are  unique  in  then*  clever 
mimicry  and  mordant  sarcasm.  He  is  the 
Juvenid  of  musicians.  In  the  series  of  songs 
entitled  *  The  Nursery '  he  has  done  for  the 
children  what  he  had  already  done  for  the  peas- 
antry :  caught  and  fixed  a  whole  series  of  child- 
types  with  all  their  moods,  engaging,  petulant, 
capricious,  and  whimsical.  The  song-cycles  *  No 
Sunlight*  and  'Songs  and  Dances  of  Death' 
were  composed  during  his  last  years  of  suffering, 
and  are  indeed  the  cries  of  one  *  who  departeth 
in  darkness.'  Had  the  realistic  schools  of 
painting  and  fiction  never  come  into  being,  we 
might  still  reconstruct  from  Moussorgsky's  songs 
the  whole  psychology  of  Russian  life. 

The  national  music-drama,  *  Boris  Godounov,* 
was  written  when  Moussorgsky  was  at  the  zenith 
of  his  power,  and  is  the  chief  foundation  on  which 
rests  his  reputation  as  an  operatic  composer. 
The  libretto  is  based  upon  Poushkin's  famous 
historical  drama  which  bears  the  same  title, 
some  scenes  being  kept  intact  as  regards  the 
original  text.  It  is  full  of  stirring  dramatic 
interest,  for  it  deals  with  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sational episodes  of  Russian  history.  The  heir 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  of  weak  intellect,  conse- 
quently the  real  power  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  regent,  the  capable  and  crafty  Boris 
Godounov.  The  only  obstacle  between  the  usurper 
and  the  crown  was  the  Tsar's  younger  brother 
Dmitri.  Boris  Godounov  did  away  with  him, 
and  ruled  wisely  and  well  for  many  years.  Then 
Nemesis  came  in  the  person  of  the  False  Dmitri, 
a  yonng  monk  who  declared  himself  to  be  the 
heir,  rescued  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  con- 
cealed in  a  monastery.  The  remorse,  agitation, 
and  madness  of  Boris  are  finely  depicted  by 
Poushkin,  who  obviously  had  Macbeth  in  his 
mind  when  creating  this  character.  In  '  Boris 
Godounov'  Moussorgsky  discards  the  conven- 


tional divisions  and  ensemble  pieces  of  Italian 
opera  ;  while  the  chief  interest  is  centred  in  the 
chorus  and  dialogue.  The  period  is  about  1600, 
and  the  scene  is  laid  partly  in  the  Kremlin,  partly 
on  the  borders  of  Poland.  The  action  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's second  music  drama  '  Khovanstchina ' 
takes  place  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  when 
all  Russia  was  divided  between  the  Old  order 
and  the  New.  It  would  be  impossible  to  point 
to  anything  in  Russian  music  more  intensely 
and  touchingly  national  than  the  prelude  to  this 
work.  The  orchestral  introduction  is  built  upon 
national  airs.  The  scene  represents  dawn  on 
the  river  Moskva.  The  bells  are  ringing  for 
matins,  and  as  the  sun  rises,  the  gathering 
light  reveals  the  Holy  of  Holies  to  all  Russian 
hearts — the  Red  Square  in  Moscow.  The  noisy 
jingoism  of  Tchaikovsky's  Overture  *  1812 '  loses 
its  thrill  in  comparison  with  this  poetical  evoca- 
tion from  the  national  life.  As  in  'Boris 
Godounov,'  so  also  in  *  Khovanstchina,'  religious 
music  is  introduced.  In  the  latter  work  the 
'  Rasskolniki '  or- '  Old  Believers '  play  a  promi- 
nent part,  and  Moussorgsky  has  made  their 
music  distinctly  archaic  in  character,  as  it  should 
be.  Martha,  the  loyal,  passionate,  fanatical 
Rasskolnik,  is  one  of  Moussorgsky's  finest 
achievements  in  musical  portraiture.  Before 
his  death  tlie  composer  entrusted  the  instru- 
mentation of  'Khovanstchina'  to  Rimsky- 
Korsakov. 

Besides  these  completed  operatic  works 
Moussorgsky  in  1868  made  an  experiment  in 
what  he  described  as  'op4ra  dialogue.'  He 
attempted  to  set  to  music,  just  as  it  stood,  the 
prose  text  of  Gogol's  comedy  '  The  Matchmaker.' 
He  abandoned  the  idea  after  completing  the 
first  act.  Another  unfinished  opera  was  based 
upon  Flaubert's  'Salammbd.'  Fragments  of 
this  music  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  other 
works.  A  third  operatic  subject  which  he  took 
up  for  a  time  was  Gogol's  tale  'The  Fair  at 
Sorochinsk.' 

The  following  is  probably  a  complete  list  of 
Moussorgky's  compositions : — 

VOOAL  MUSIC 
Operatic 
'  The  MatcbmAkar,'  opin  dJalogatf  (on«  act  only) ;  '  Bortm 
Godounov,'  national  mnsic  dram*  in  four  acts  with  a  prologae 
(completed  1870.  first  performed  at  the  Marylnakjr  Theatre,  St. 
Petersbttig  in  1874) ;  '  KhoTanstchlna '  national  mudc  drama  Id 
five  acta  (1872-1880) ;  fivgmenta  of  an  opera  baaed  upon  Oofrol'a 
tale'ThelUratSoroohloflk.' 

CHOKTO  AVD  OBCBjaTRA 

'The  Deatmction  of  Sennacherib'  (1867) ;  '  Joahua  Navln'  (1877. 
Both  these  works  based  on  original  Hebrew  themea) ;  female  ehoras 
from  'SahunmbO' :  mixed  chorus  from  '(Edlpus.' 

SoHoa 
'Saul'  (1863):  'Night,'  'Peasant  Cradle  Song,'  'SaTishna'  (The 
idiot's  song.  186B):  *aopak,"The  Wish.'  'The  Seminarist'  (1886); 
'  Mushrooming,'  *  Hebrew  Song.' '  The  little  Feast,' '  The  Goat,' '  The 
Magpie '  (T),  '  The  Swaggerer,'  *  The  Classicist '  (1887) ;  *  The  Orphan,' 
'  The  Nurse  and  ChUd,'  '  The  GaUery '  (musical  pamphlet.  1870) ; 
'  "rhe  Nurserr '  (aeren  pictures  of  chilcl-lif e  1868-70) ;  '  Left  Behind ' : 
'  No  Sunlight'  (a  cycle  of  six  songs,  1874-75);  'Dances  of  Death' 
(four  songs,  187B).  Published  posthumously :  '  The  quiet  Heights' ; 
'O,  the  Honourl'  'Dawn';  'The  VJaion,'  'Down  the  Don/ 'The 
Dneiper,"The  Flea,'  'Callistratus,'  'The  TraTeUar.' 


Intmneno  in  modo  claaaioo  (B  minor),  Schano  In  B:  Turkish 
March ;  fantasia  '  Night  In  the  ban  Mountain.' 
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PZAVOrOKTB 

Pictun*  from  an  Exhibition  (tenmadeal  sketchM,  luMceta  taken 
from  ploinrM  bjr  the  oelebntted  Ruulan  arohlteot  Harimann) ; 
MMltation;  Une  Larme;  "The  SempstrMs';  'On  the  Southern 
Shoree  of  Crimea ' ;  *  In  the  country ' : '  A  Child's  Jpke ' :  Intermezao. 

•  E.N. 

MOUTHPIECE  (Fp.  Bee,  Boccd,  JSntbouchure ; 
Ger.  Mundstiiek).  That  portion  of  a  wind  instru- 
ment which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  inserted 
into  the  player's  mouth  or  applied  to  his  lips. 
[Of  the  French  words,  Bee  (beak)  is  applied  to 
the  firat  variety,  and  Embouchure  to  the  second 
or  the  mouthpieces  of  brass  instruments.  As 
an  Anglicised  word  the  name  embouchure  is 
also  applied  to  the  mouth-hole  in  the  head-joint 
of  the  transverse  flute,  which  is  never  spoken 
of  as  the  mouthpiece,  although  for  purposes  of 
comparison  it  is  convenient  to  refer  to  it  under 
this  heading.  (For  Bocal  see  Crook.)  Includ- 
ing, therefore,  the  orifice  for  sound  production 
in  the  transverse  flute,  mouthpieces  may  be 
classed  into  four  groups,  viz. 

1.  The  open  end  of  a  tube,  across  which  a 
stream  of  air  is  blown,  as  when  a  note  is  produced 
from  a  Pandean  pipe,  or  from  the  pipe  of  a 
common  key.  This  is  the  simplest  of  all  forms, 
and  possibly  the  most  ancient ;  it  is  the  form 
adopted  in  the  Nay  or  Egyptian  flute.  (See 
Flute.)  In  the  ordinary  modern  or  transverse 
flute,  the  open  end  across  which  the  stream  of 
air  is  directed  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  lateral 
orifice. 

2.  A  tubularconduit  inserted  between  the  lips 
by  which  air  is  conveyed  under  pressure  to  a 
whistle  as  in  the  flageolet ;  or  to  enclosed  reeds, 
either  directly  as  in  the  cromome,  or  indirectly 
through  a  wind-bag  as  in  the  bag-pipe.  The 
beaked  mouthpiece  of  the  recorder  is  merely  a 
modified  form  of  this  tubular  conduit,  but  by  its 
name  marks  the  distinction  between  the  Flute- 
^-bec  and  the  transverse  flute. 

3.  A  beak-shaped  chamber  forming  the  upper 
end  of  single -reed  instruments  of  the  clarinet 
and  saxophone  types.  One  side  is  flattened  to 
form  a  bed  or  table  for  the  reed,  and  communica- 
tion isopened  with  thegeneraltube  of  the  instru- 
ment by  a  slot  cut  in  this  table. 

This  variety  of  mouthpiece  can  be  applied, 
although  rather  meflectively,  to  the  Bassoon  and 
its  diminutives.  The  Dolcino  or  small  bassoon 
in  the  Bb  of  the  four- foot  octave,  was  actually 
played  in  military  bands  by  means  of  a  single 
reed  as  late  as  the  early  years  of  the  last  century, 
and  even  since  then  attempts  have  been  made  to 
revive  this  means  of  producing  tone  on  the 
bassoon.] 

4.  Cupped  mouthpieces,  which  are  applied  to 
the  outer  surface  of  the  lips,  not  inserted  between 
them.  The  lips  thus  stretched  across  the  calibre 
of  the  cup  form  a  kind  of  double  reed,  closely 
resembling  the  Vocal  Cords  of  the  Larynx. 
Each  instrument  of  this  class  has  a  somewhat 
different  form  of  cup,  which  is  described  under 
their  respective  headings.  In  the  older  examples, 
however,  and  in  those  used  by  uncivilised  tribes. 


the  cup  consists  of  a  simple  hole,  at  the  end  of 
a  cow's  horn  for  instance,  or  in  the  side  of  an 
ivory  tusk,  communicating  with  the  medullary 
cavity.  The  transition  from  this  to  the  shaped 
cup  can  be  well  seen  in  the  Swiss  Alpenhorn,  in 
which  a  small  globular  cavity,  like  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Trumpet,  is  rudely  carved  out  of  the 
wooden  strips  of  which  the  long  tube  is  built  up. 
In  more  finished  instruments  of  this  class,  the 
mouthpiece  is  turned  out  of  Brass,  Ivory,  Alu- 
minium, or  Silver,  with  a  rounded  cushion-shaped 
edge  for  the  accurate  and  painless  pressure  of 
the  lips.  Glass  has  also  been  used,  and  of  late 
the  cushion  has  been  made  of  vulcanised  india- 
rubber. 

Sin  all  the  mouthpieces  comprised  in  the  third 
.  fourth  groups,  the  exact  dimensions  and 
proportions  exercise  a  great  effect  upon  the  tone- 
quality.  In  those  of  the  clarinet  type  the  ruling 
factor  is  the  exact  degree  of  opening  between  the 
reed  and  the  bed  of  the  mouthpiece,  this  is  tech- 
nically called  the  *  spring'  or  *lay.'  In  the 
cupped  mouthpieces  of  brass  instruments  the 
variations  are  even  greater  and  of  more  import- 
ance, for  in  addition  to  the  general  size  suitable 
to  the  range  of  compass  of  each  class,  the  exact 
form  of  the  cup  and  rim  and  the  diameter  of  the 
bore  of  each  mouthpiece  have  a  marked  effect. 
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The  cups  of  the  mouthpieces  of  comets, 
bugles,  and  saxhorns  are  intermediate  in 
character  between  those  of  the  horn  and  trum- 
pet. 

Double-reeds,  as  used  on  the  Oboe  and  Bas- 
soon are  mouthpieces  only  in  the  literal  sense 
that  they  are  placed  in  the  mouth  ;  they  will 
be  treated  under  Reed.]  w.  h.  s.;  with  addi- 
tions in  square  brackets  by  d.  j.  b. 

MOUTON,  Jean,  French  composer,  born 
about  the  year  1476  *  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme,*  pupil  of  Josquin,  teacher  of  Willaert^ 

I  Date  propoeed  b^  F4tla.  Monton'a  flnt  pabUoatioo  appeared 
In  ISOfi. 

*  See  Joannit  Moutom  SameracmiU  .  .  .  aUq^ua*  modvii ;  Parie, 
Le  Roy  ft  BalUrd.  16«  (Brit.  Mua.  A.  13S)-an  edition  apparently 
unknown  abroad,  or  the  word  *  Bameraoansla '  would  not  haTe 
eMXDed  attention.  Qlarean  merely  calli  Konton  'Oallna.'  Ftftia 
think*,  from  the  Inaerlption  on  the  tomb,  that  HoUingoe,  a  little 
town  near  Mets,  may  have  been  hla  birthplace.  In  that  oaee 
'Bamenceneta'  may  refer  elmply  to  Mouton'e  reeidcnoe  at  8. 
Queatin. 
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musician  to  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  of  France, 
canon  of  Therounne,^  and  afterwards,  like  Joa- 
quin, canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of  S. 
Quentin,  in  which  place  he  died,  and  was  buried 
in  1522,  the  following  words  being  inscribed  on 
Ilia  tomb :  * — 

Ce  gist  maistre  Jean  de  HolHngue  dlt  Mouton,  en  ROn 
vivant  ohantre  du  Roy,  chanoine  de  Theroiianne  et  de 
cet  eglise,  qui  trepaasa  le  pennltieme  Jour  d'Octobre 
MDxxii.    Pnez  Dieu  pour  son  &me. 

When  Petrucoi  began  to  print  music,  Mouton 
was  in  his  prime,  and  the  edition  of  fiye  masses 
(a  4)  which  F^tis  assigned  to  the  year  1508  is 
an  early  example  of  a  whole  book  devoted  to 
one  composer.  This  book,  which  Glarean' 
found  'in  manibus  omnium,'  is  now  scarce, 
and  Fetis  thinks  the  copy  of  the  second  edition  ^ 
in  the  British  Museum  the  only  complete  one. 
Burney  carefully  examined  the  fourth  mass,^ 
and  scored  several  movements,  discovering  no 
variety  of  measure  or  subject,  no  melody,  no 
ingenuity  of  contrivance,  no  learning  of  modula- 
tion. Yet  the  masses  were  highly  valued  in 
their  day,  reprinted  by  other  publishers  •  and 
much  admired,  according  to  Glarean  and  Le 
Roy,'  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  Giov.  di  Medici.®  As 
for  motets,  Mouton  saw  twenty-one  printed  in 
the  best  collection  of  his  time,  Petrucci's  Motetti 
de  la  Corona.  •  Posthumous  publications  con- 
tinued for  nearly  forty  years,  and  the  list  of 
known  printed  works  includes  nine  masses,  ^^ 
about  seventy-five  motets  and  psalms,  and  a 
few  French  chansons.     [See  Quellen-Lexikan,] 

The  British  Museum  nas  a  single  voice-part 
(superius)  of  Mouton's  twenty -two  motets" 
printed  by  Le  Roy  in  1555,  and  happily  a 
complete  MS.  score  of  the  same  collection. 
This  gives  many  interesting  pieces,  the  'Kesciens 
Mater'  (a  8)  with  four  of  the  parts  derived 
canonically  from  the  others,  the  'Quis  dabit 
oculis '  composed  in  1514  on  the  death  of  Anne 
of  Bretagne,  Queen  of  France,  some  Easter 
pieces,  'Alleluia,'  and  'In  illo  tempore,'  and 
one  for  Christmas,  '  Koe,  noe,  psallite,'  on  which 
Arcadelt  afterwards  wrote  a  mass. 

I  Whence  he  remored,  pcobAhlj,  when  the  Bngllth  took  the 
town  In  IBIS. 

t  See  Studea  8t.  quetUhvAtn  (81  Qnentln  18Sl-(Betc.)  torn.  1. 
p.  SOa.)  Ch.  Ootnmit,  the  avthor,  took  the  inaerlptlon  from  a  MS. 
of  q%teratn  DtU^foru.  bnt  does  not  state  where  it  ie  to  be  found. 
It  la  the  onljr  authorltr  for  the  date  of  Moiiton'a  death,  and  for  hie 
two  church  ptrefermenta. 

3  *  AwJCKOxoP^ov  *  (BaaUeae,  IS48).  i>.  404. 

4  'Mlaaae  J.  Monton'  (Poflaonibrone.  Petrutina, 'Aug.  11,  1B16), 
eontatnInK  'Mlaia  atne  nomine.'  '  AUelula/  'Alnia  Redeinptorla,' 
anotjier  'Sine  nomine,' ' Beglna meanim '  (Brit.  M ua.  K.  1,  a  7). 


A  For  Bumey's  ezamidee  from  Mouton.  and  critical  notee.  tee 
Musical  Extracta'  (vol.  11.  pp.  104.  1S4,  IST.  168)  in  Brit.  Moa. 
(Add.  MS.  n.08»._lloat  of  the  notea  are  Incorporated  In  his 


HiMtory  (toI.  11.  p.  03S). 

«  The  '  Alma  ndemptoria '  waa  reprinted,  and  a  new  one,  '  dittee 
moy  tonteevoe  pene4«e,' added  in  Antlquis'femona '  Liber  qnlndedm 
Mlmaram '  (Bom.  1B16). 

7  See  preface  to  work  quoted  In  note  S  of  prevloiu  page. 

'  *  A  paasionate  lorer  of  mnaie  .  .  .  the  aounda  of  whieh  were 


daily  heard  floating  through  the  i»laoe.  Leo  himself  humming  the 
Kirs  that  were  performed.'    (Ranke'e  HiKorf  ^th«  Popt*.) 

Eight  In  book  L  (lfil4) :  ten  in  book  11.  (m») ;  three  In  book  ill. 


(I.'}19K 

i'>  Besldee  the  lix  mentioned  in  note  4  of  thla  ool.  and  note  6 
above,  the  'MlMa  d'Allemagne.'  *Toa  ert  potentla.'  and  'Quern 
dicunt '  were  printed.  F^tla  mentlona  a  MS. '  MiMa  aana  cadence ' 
at  CambnI.  Zarlino  speaks  of  a  Mass  '  Benedloam  Dominum,' 
a  6  (IttUutiont  Harm.  pt.  It.  p.  414). 

11  See  Note  S  on  preTlooa  page. 


Burney  has  scored,  besides  the  mass  move- 
ments, three  motets,^'  and  in  this  style  of  com- 
position finds  Mouton  more  smooth  and  polished 
than  his  contemporaries.  '  Life  in  a  court '  can 
scarcely  account  for  it.  Most  great  musicians 
of  the  time  had  the  same  surroundings.  Glarean, 
more  reasonably,  attributes  to  zeal  and  industry 
the  rare  facility  which  separated  Mouton  from 
his  fellows.  The  numerous  examples  drawn 
firom  his  works  for  the  *Dodecachordon,'  and 
the  evident  pride  with  which  Glarean  ^^  recalls 
the  meeting  in  Paris,  are  evidence  of  the  high 
value  set  upon  the  French  composer.  Had 
Mouton  left  no  compositions  of  his  own,  he 
would  still  be  remembered  as  belonging  to  a 
remarkable  line  of  great  teachers,  Okeghem. 
Josquin,  Mouton,  Willaert,  Zarlino.     J.  R.  8.-B, 

MOVEMENT.  A  definite  and  complete  item 
in  a  musical  composition,  sometimes  forming 
part  of  a  large  work,  and  sometimes  single  and 
independent.  So  called  because  each  portion  as 
a  rule  maintains  the  same  rate  of  '  movement.' 
A  '  number '  in  an  opera  or  oratorio  will  often 
contain  several  movements.  M. 

MOZART,  Leopold,  father  of  the  great  com- 
poser, and  son  of  Johann  Georg,  a  bookbinder, 
of  Augsburg,  was  bom  Nov.  14,  1719.  Intelli- 
gent, sagacious,  and  persevering,  he  determined 
to  push  his  way  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
parental  home.  From  the  first  he  was  addicted 
to  music ;  on  leaving  school  he  went  for  two 
years  (1737-39)  to  the  University  of  Salzburg, 
after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
music  as  a  profession,  and  having  become  an 
excellent  violinist,  was  appointed  Hofmusikus 
by  Archbishop  Leopold  (Firmian)  in  1743, 
afterwards  Hofcompositor,  and  in  1762  vice- 
Capellmeister  by  Archbishop  Sigismund  (Schrat- 
tenbach).  On  Nov.  21,  1747,  he  married  Anna 
Maria  Pertlin  (or  Bertlin)  daughter  of  an  oflicial 
of  St.  Gilgen.  They  were  described  as  the 
handsomest  couple  in  Salzburg.  Of  seven 
children,  only  two  survived — a  daughter,  Maria 
Anna,  bom  July  30,  1751,  and  a  son,  the 
immortal  Wolfgang.  His  travels  with  his 
children  are  detailed  on  pages  285-289.  He 
discerned  at  once  their  immense-  gifts,  and, 
with  pious  trust  in  Providence,  devoted  his 
whole  energies  to  their  education  in  music.  He 
died  at  Salzburg,  May  28,  1787,  bearing  to  the 
grave  the  honourable  distinction  of  having 
trained  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  the  world 
ever  saw.  He  composed  much — oratorios,  dra- 
matic music,  including  the  operas  '  Semiramis ' 
and  *  Die  verstellte  Gartnerin ' ;  but  especially 
church  and  instrumental  works,  several  of  which 
were  circulated  either  in  print  or  MS.  [See  the 
QuelUn-Lexikon,']    He  engraved  six  of  his  ovfn 

»  'Quia  dabit  oculis.' '  Non  nobis  Domine.'  oompoeed  in  1909  at 
the  birth  of  Ken^e,  daughter  of  Louis  X IT.  Also '  Quam  pulcra  es,' 
which  Burney  likes  so  much  that  he  glvea  the  first  movement  in 
his  Bittcrif.  Thla  motet  had  In  its  own  time  been  ascribed  to 
Josqnln. 

u  Speakingof  it  oontinually  In  the  'Dodeeaehordon.'  See  pp.  296, 
no.  404.    Thej  oonTersed  bjr  means  of  an  interpreter. 
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sonatas  in  1740.  His  great  work,  however, 
was  his  Versuch  cincr  ffrtindlichen  ViolinxhiiU 
(Augsburg,  1756),  which  passed  through  many 
editions  in  various  languages,  and  was  for  long 
the  only  Method  for  the  violin.  From  this 
work  alone  we  should  judge  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  culture  far  above  the  average,  and 
of  solid  worth,  as  indeed  he  was.  Marpurg, 
Schubart,  Zelter,  and  others,  have  all  mentioned 
the  book  in  the  highest  terms.  A  steel  engrav- 
ing of  him  from  the  family  portrait  in  the 
Mozarteum  at  Salzburg,  is  given  in  vol.  i.  of 
Otto  Jahn's  Mozart  (2nd  ed.).     His  daughter 

Maria  Anna,  whom  he  early  taught  the 
piano,  ^  and  who  shared  her  brother's  successes 
as  a  pianist  on  their  joint  tours,  married,  in 
1784,  Baron  von  Berchthold  zu  Sonnenberg, 
Hofrath  of  Salzburg,  and  Warden  of  St.  Gilgen. 
On  his  death  she  returned  to  Salzburg,  and 
occupied  herself  with  teaching.  She  became 
blind  in  1820,  and  died  Oct  29,  1829.     c.  f.  p. 

MOZART,  CoNSTANZE,  Wolfgang's  wife  (»ieVj 
Weber),  bom  at  Zell  in  Lower  Austria,  had  a 
pretty,  well-trained  voice,  and  played  the  piano 
in  a  pleasing  manner.  Mozart  dedicated  to  her, 
always  in  aflbctionate  terms,  many  of  his  com- 
positions, but,  characteristically,  finished  none 
of  them.  She  was  a  good  and  loving  wife, 
accommodated  herself  in  everything  to  her 
husband's  disposition,  and  restrained  him  from 
many  heedless  actions.  He  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  her,  and  she,  in  return,  lavished  upon 
him  every  care  and  attention.  After  Mozart's 
death  she  and  her  two  children  had  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence,  but  her  necessities  were 
in  some  measure  relieved  by  the  success  of 
concerts  which  she  gave  in  Vienna,  Prague, 
Berlin,  and  other  cities.  In  Berlin,  the  King 
granted  her  the  use  of  the  Opera-house,  and  the 
services  of  his  own  band,  for  a  concert,  at  which 
she  sang.  In  1799  she  sold  all  her  husband's 
remaining  MSS.  to  Andr^  for  1000  ducats 
(£500).  In  1809  she  married  George  N.  Nissen, 
an  official  in  the  Danish  diplomatic  service, 
whose  acquaintance  she  had  made  in  Vienna  in 
1797.  Henceforth  her  life  was  peaceful  and 
uneventful.  On  Nissen's  retirement  from  office 
in  1820  they  went  to  live  in  Salzburg,  where 
he  collected  the  materials  for  his  MozarUBio- 
graphie.  He  died  in  1826,  and  Constanze  on 
March  6,  1842,  a  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of 
the  model  of  Mozart's  statue. 

Of  the  two  sons  of  Wolfgang  and  Constanze 
Mozart,  the  elder,  Karl,  first  took  to  commerce, 
practising  music  as  a  pastime,  and  afterwards 
became  an  employ^  of  the  Austrian  government 
at  Milan,  where  he  died  in  1858.  Mendelssohn 
met  him  there  in  1831,  and  delighted  him  by 
playing  the  Overtures  to  '  Don  Juan '  and  the 
*Zauberfl6te.'     The  younger, 

WoLFOANO  Amadeus,  bom  July  26,  1791,  in 

1  Her  lewon*  flnt  bioafht  out  Wolfipuig's  tztnu>nlliMr7  nraalcal 
gIfU  ' 


Vienna,  studied  the  piano  and  composition  with 
Neukomm,  A.  Streicher,  Albrechtsberger,  and 
Salieri.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  public, 
being  led  forward  by  his  mother,  at  a  concert 
given  on  April  8,  1805,  at  the  theatre  'an  der 
Wieu,'  when  he  played  a  concerto  of  his  father's, 
and  variations  on  the  minuet  in  'Don  Juan.' 
The  latter,  and  a  cantata  in  honour  of  Haydn's 
seventy -third  birthday,  were  his  own  composi- 
tions. In  1808  he  became  music-master  to  the 
family  of  Count  Joseph  von  Bawarowsky,  in 
Galicia.  He  made  rei)eated  professional  tours, 
and  in  1814  became  Musikdirector  at  Lemberg, 
where  he  founded  the  Cjicilienverein,  in  1826. 
As  a  pianist  and  composer  he  was  held  in 
esteem — his  name  alone  was  sufficient  to  pre- 
clude his  rising  to  eminence.  He  died  July  30, 
1844,  at  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia.  c.  f.  p. 

MOZART,  Wolfgang  Amadeus,^  bom  at 
Salzburg,  Jan.  27,  1756,  even  as  a  child  of  three 
showed  his  love  for  music  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
He  listened  eagerly  to  his  sister  Marianne's 
music-lessons,  amused  himself  for  hours  with 
picking  out  thirds,  and  showed  a  good  memory 
tor  the  pieces  he  heard.  Encouraged  by  these 
indications  his  father  began,  almost  in  play,  to 
teach  him  little  minuets  on  the  harpsichord  ; 
but  the  boy  showed  such  aptitude  that  the  play 
soon  became  real  work.  Marianne's  MS.  music- 
book^  was  called  into  requisition,  the  father 
writingdown  in  it  pieces  of  progressive  difficulty. 
The  impulse  to  compose  similar  pieces  for 
himself  was  soon  roused  in  the  boy  ;  these, 
which  already  betray  his  feeling  for  beauty  both 
of  sound  and  form,  he  played  to  his  father,  who 
wrote  them  down  in  the  book.  Before  long  he 
was  able  to  enter  his  own  compositions.  He 
even  ventured  on  a  ooncerto,but  it  was  so  difficult 
that  no  one  could  play  it ;  he  stood  his  ground, 
however,  maintaining  to  his  father  that  '  that 
is  just  why  it  is  called  a  concerto ;  people 
must  practise  till  they  can  play  it  perfectly.' 
Schachtner  the  court  trumpeter,  and  a  friend  of 
the  family,  relates  many  touching  instances  of 
his  lively  and  essentially  child-like  disposition^ ; 
of  his  eagerness  in  learning  anything,  especially 
arithmetic ;  of  his  warm  love  for  his  father 
{*  next  after  God  comes  papa '  he  used  to  say)  ; 
of  his  docility,  which  was  such  that  even  in  those 
days  of  severity  he  never  was  whipped  ;  of  his 
ear,  which  was  so  delicate  that  he  could  detect 
and  remember  to  the  next  day  a  difference  of 
half  a  quarter  of  a  tone,  and  so  susceptible  that 
he  fainted  away  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  of 
his  disinclination  to  ordinary  childish  amuse- 
ments, and  hiseamestnessover his  music-lessons. 
His  father  wrote  to  him  in  1778,  *  as  a  child  and 


*  He  wu  dirlitenod  In  faU  Joanne*  Chrnoetomna  Wolfgkntni 
TheophUua :  incteed  of  Theophilne  his  father  wrote  Gottlieb— in 
lAtin  Amadeiu.  I  n  hie  earlier  letter*  M  ozart  added  hie  oonnroiatlon* 
name  Siflunandaa.  On  hie  flnt  worlu,  and  thoee  enxiaved  in  Paris 
in  1764,  he  si|rns  himself  J.  O.  Woltcanc,  afterwards  Wolfgang  Amade ; 
in  private  life  he  was  always  Wolfgang. 

3  Now  in  the  Mosartenm  at  Salslrarg. 

*  Letter  to  Moiart's  sfster.  dated  Salsburg,  179S ;  given  entire  bf 
Jahn.  1. 19.    The  references  throughout  are  to  Jahn's  Sod  edition. 
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a  boy  you  were  too  serious  even  to  be  childish  : 
and  when  sitting  at  the  harpsichord,  or  doing 
anything  in  the  shape  of  music,  you  would  not 
stand  a  joke  from  any  one.  Indeed,  from  the 
precocity  of  your  tident,  and  the  extremely 
thoughtful  expression  of  your  countenance,  many 
people  feared  you  would  not  live  to  grow  up.' 
It  was  not  long  ago  discovered  ^  that  when  a 
little  over  6^,  Mozart  took  part  in  a  comedy, 
'  Sigismundus  Hungariae  Rex,'  set  to  music  by 
£))erlin  the  court  organist,  and  performed  in  the 
hall  of  the  University  of  Sakburg,  Sept  1  and 
S,  1761.  There  were  about  150  performers, 
including  young  counts,  students,  and  choristers 
of  the  chapel. 

The  father,  struck  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
his  children,  determined  to  travel  i^ith  them. 
Their  first  exciirsion  was  in  Jan.  1 762,  to  Munich, 
where  the  Elector  received  them  kindly,  and 
expressed  great  admiration  ;  and  encouraged  by 
this  success  the  family  next  went  to  Vienna, 
giving  a  concert  at  Linz  by  the  way. 

The  reputation  of  the  little  prodigies  had 
preceded  them  to  Vienna,  but  the  reality  far 
exceeded  the  expectations  formed  by  the  court 
and  nobility.  The  Em^^eror  was  especially  taken 
with  the  *  kleiner  Hexenmeister '  (little  magi- 
cian), and  in  joke  made  him  play  first  with  one 
finger  only,  and  then  with  the  keyboard  covered. 
Wolfgang  asked  expressly  for  Wagenseil,  the 
court  composer,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  having 
a  real  connoisseur  among  his  hearers.  *  I  am 
playing  a  concerto  of  yours, '  he  said,  *  you  must 
turn  over  for  me. '  He  treated  the  Empress  with 
all  the  frankness  of  an  unspoilt  child,  jumping 
up  into  her  lap,  throwing  his  arms  round  her 
neck  and  kissing  her.  Of  course  the  upper 
classes  went  wild  about  the  children,  and  *  all 
the  ladies  lost  their  hearts  to  the  little  fellow.* 
But  a  change  soon  came,  for  Wolfgang  took  the 
scarlet  fever,  and  even  after  his  recovery  people 
held  aloof  from  fear  of  infection.  After  a  short 
excursion  to  Pressburg  they  returned  to  Salzburg 
in  the  beginning  of  1763. 

The  father  now  considered  himself  justified 
in  attempting  a  longer  journey,  his  main  aim 
being  Paris.  They  left  Salzburg  on  June  9,  and 
travelled  by  Munich,  Augsburg,  Schwetzingen, 
Mayence,  Frankfort,  ^  Coblenz,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  Brussels,  giving  public  concerts,  or  playing 
at  the  various  courts.  Wolfgang  played  the 
violin,  and  also  the  organ  at  the  various  churches. 

They  arrived  in  Paris  on  Nov.  18,  and  stayed 
five  months.  The  children  played  before  the 
court  at  Versailles,  gave  two  concerts,  and  excited 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Grimm,  the  cultivated 
man  of  letters,  took  them  up  warmly,  and  was 

t  Jfeue  BeUrdge  /Or  SatAurffiteht  OmiMtkte.  etc.  An  extract 
from  the  MS.  ChronUt  det  Ottanget  und  d«r  Muttk  <m  &i/<iuiy- 
ischen  by  A.  J.  Hatamerle  (Salzburg.  1877). 

2  Here  the  father  annonnoed  in  the  progFamme.  Augiut  30,  that 
'he  would  play  with  the  keyboard  oovered,'  thus  turniiig  the 
Emperor'i  Joke  to  aooount.  Hera  also  Goethe  heard  him—'  I  waa 
•bout  (oarteen,  and  I  etin  diatinctly  remember  the  little  man  with 
Ills  frtaled  wig,  and  iword.*  Eckermann'e  OMurdche  mtt  Goethe, 
11.  180. 


of  great  use  in  procuring  them  introductions, 
and  rendering  services  of  various  kinds.  To  show 
Wolfgang's  talent  in  composition,  the  father 
had  four  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  violin 
engraved,  two  (6,  7)'  being  dedicated  to  the 
Princess  Victoire,  the  King's  second  daughter, 
and  two  (8,  9)  to  the  witty  Comtesse  de  Tess^. 
The  whole  family  was  painted  by  Carmontelle, 
and  the  picture  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Revelstoke  (see  p.  311a). 

They  left  Paris,  April  10,  1764,  and  went  by 
Calais  to  London,  where  they  took  lodgings  in 
Cecil  Court,  St.  Martin's  Lane.^  Here  also  they 
met  with  a  gracious  reception  at  court,  and  the 
children,  especially  Wolfgang,  made  an  extra- 
ordinary impression.  The  King  put  before  the 
'invincible'  Wolfgang  pieces  by  Bach,  Abel, 
Wagenseil,  and  Handel,  which  he  played  at 
sight,  and  also  made  him  play  on  his  organ,  to 
the  still  greater  admiration  of  everybody.  He 
then  accompanied  the  Queen  in  a  song,  and  a 
flute-player  in  his  solo,  and  improvised  a  charm- 
ing melody  to  the  bass-part  of  one  of  Handel's 
airs.  He  became  very  intimate  with  the  Queen's 
music-master,  J.  Christian  Bach,  and  with  the 
singers  Tenducci  and  Manzuoli,  the  latter  of 
whom  gave  him  singing-lessons  of  his  own  accord. 
He  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Hon. 
Daines  Barrington,  a  man  of  very  versatile 
attainments,  who  after  putting  him  to  the 
severest  tests,  wrote  a  paper  for  the  Royal 
Society,  in  which  he  detailed  the  facts  and  his 
own  admiration  and  astonishment.^  After  a 
second  performance  at  court,  the  children  gave 
their  first  concert  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  the 
Great  Room  in  Spring  Gardens.  In  the  ad- 
vertisement the  father  called  his  children 
'prodigies  of  nature,*  and  directed  special 
attention  to  Wolfgang  ;  *  his  father  had  brought 
him  to  England,  not  doubting  but  that  he  will  - 
meet  with  success  in  a  kingdom  where  his 
countryman  Handel,  the  late  famous  virtuoso, 
received  during  his  lifetime  such  particular 
protection.'  Town  was  very  full  for  tie  King's 
birthday  (June  4),  and  the  receipts  were  as 
much  as  100  guineas ;  moreover,  many  of  the 
professors  engaged  declined  receiving  any  re- 
muneration for  their  services.  The  sensatioii 
was  immense  ;  even  the  father  was  astonished, 
and  wrote  home  describing  their  progress.  *  To 
play  the  British  patriot'  he  next  allowed 
Wolfgang  to  play  the  harpsichord  and  organ  at 
a  concert  at  Ranelagh  on  June  29,  'for  the 
benefit  of  a  useful  public  charity.*  ®  After  this 
the  family  went  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  then  at 
the  height  of  its  fashion,  returning  at  the  end 
of  July  ;  shortly  after  the  father  took  cold  in 
returning  from  a  concert  at  Lord  Thanet's,  and 
had  a  severe  illness.     During  his  convalescence 

3  Thenvmhere  throaghout  refer  to  KAchel'e  Motttrt-Catalogue. 

*  For  the  details  of  Moznrt's  atay,  and  the  ooudltion  of  miuic  at 
the  time,  eee  Pohl's  Motart  in  London  (Vienna.  1867). 

»  Fhiioeophtcal  Tramactions.  vol.  Ix.  for  the  year  1770,  p.  64. 

0  Probably  the  Lying-in  Hoepital  (Surrey),  the  foundatlon-atonft 
of  which  wa«  laid  in  1765. 
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they  went  to  Chelsea,  then  a  detached  village, 
and  lived  at  the  house  of  a  Dr.  Randal  in  Five- 
fields  (now  Lower  Ebury  Street).  Not  being 
able  to  play  any  instrument,  on  his  father's 
account,  Wolfgang  composed  his  first  Symphony 
(15),  followed  by  three  others  in  1765  (17-19). 
On  their  return  to  town  they  lodged  at 
Williamson's,  No.  15  Thrift  Street  (now  Frith 
Street,  Soho) ;  and  on  October  29  were  again 
invited  to  court.  In  acknowledgment  of  so 
much  gracious  kindness,  the  father  had  six  of 
Wolfgang's  sonatas  for  harpsichord  and  violin 
(10-15)  engraved  at  his  own  cost,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Queen,  who  sent  him  50  guineas.  The 
last  two  concerts,  in  which  'all  the  overtures 
were  of  the  little  boy's  own  composition,'  took 
place  respectively  on  Feb.  12,  1765,  at  the 
Little  Theatre,  Haymarket,  and  May  18,  in 
Hickford's  Great  Room,  Brewer  Street,  the 
latter  at  reduced  prices,  as  the  charm  of  novelty 
had  worn  off.  Here  the  children  played  a  piece 
of  Wolfgang's  for  four  hands  on  the  same 
harpsichord,  a  thing  then  quite  new.  The 
instrument  was  one  with  two  manuals  and 
pedals,  as  well  as  a  Venetian  swell,  made  by 
Burkhard  Shudi  for  the  King  of  Prussia.^ 

From  this  time  the  father  put  forth  repeated 
invitations  to  the  public  to  hear  and  test  the 
youthful  prodigies  in  private,  *  every  day  from 
12  to  3,  admittance  2/6  each  person,'  first  at 
their  lodgings,  and  afterwards  at  the  Swan  and 
Hoop  Tavern,  CornhilL  Playing  with  the  key- 
board covered  is  mentioned  as  a  special  attrac- 
tion. Visitors,  however,  became  constantly  fewer, 
in  spite  of  the  increasing  urgency  with  which 
they  were  invited  (the  Advertiser  of  July  11 
contains  the  last  advertisement),  and  some 
popular  disturbances,  together  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  symptoms  of  George  the  Third's 
malady,  made  the  elder  Mozart  determine  to 
leave  the  country.  The  family,  however,  first 
visited  the  British  Museum  (opened  Jan.  15, 
1759),  to  which  the  father  presented  all 
Wolfgang's  printed  compositions,  and  a  copy  of 
the  engraving  from  Carmontelle's  picture.  In 
memory  of  his  visit  Wolfgang  composed,  by 
request,  a  four-part  motet,  ^  his  only  vocal  piece 
to  English  words,  and  presented  the  autograph 
to  the  Museum,  receiving  a  note  of  thanks  from 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Maty  (July  19,  1766). 
They  started  July  24,  stopped  at  Canterbury, 
and  at  Bourne  with  Horace  Mann,  and  on 
August  1  left  England  for  the  Hague  in  con- 
sequence of  an  invitation  to  the  court  of 
Holland.3 

They  were  detained  a  month  at  Lille  by 
Wolfgang's  falling  ill,  but  on  their  arrival  at 
the  Hague  in  September  were  most  graciously 


1  See  A.  J.  HipklM'i  HUtmry  of  the  Pianoforte  (1897).  An  account 
of  the  concert  1b  giren  in  the  SaWntrger  Zeitung,  Aucrait  6,  1765. 

3  '  God  U  our  RefngB  and  Strength.'  For  facalmtle  of  the  auto- 
rraph  aee  Pohl's  Moiart  in  London,  [and  the  piece,  edited  by  Dr.  W. 
U.  CiimniingB,  waa  reprlntad  in  Musical  JfeiM,  Jan.  27.  1900.] 

3  [For  farther  pArtionlan  concerning  the  fauilly  reaidence  in 
London,  aee  F.  O.  Edvarda'a  Muiieal  Haunt$  in  London.] 


received  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  sister 
Princess  Caroline  of  Naasau-Weilburg.  First, 
however,  the  little  girl  fell  ill,  and  then  Wolfgang 
took  a  violent  fever  which  lasted  many  weeks. 
It  was  not  till  Jan.  1766  that  he  was  able  to 
give  two  concerts  at  Amsterdam,  at  which  all 
the  instrumental  music  was  his  own  composition, 
including  a  symphony  (22).  In  March  they 
were  again  at  the  Hague  for  the  fetes  on  the 
installation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  Stadt- 
holder,  for  which  Wolfgang  composed  harpsi- 
chord variations  on  an  allegretto,  and  on  the 
old  Volkslied  *Willem  van  Nassau'  (24,  25), 
which  were  immediately  printed.  He  also 
composed  for  the  Festival  a  kind  of  concerto 
grosso  which  he  called  *  Galimathias  musicum ' 
(32) ;  it  concludeswith  a  fugue  on  the  Volkslied. 
Six  sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin  (26-81),  dedicated 
to  the  Princess,  wera  also  engraved.  At  Ghent 
and  Haarlem  he  played  the  organ  in  public 

They  next  travelled  by  Mechlin  to  Paris, 
where  they  arrived  on  May  10.     The  children 
played  repeatedly  at  court,  and  their  improve- 
ment was  appreciated,  but  here,  too,  there  was 
a  falling  off  in  interest.     On  July  9  they  left 
Paris,  and  passing  through  Lyons  to  Switzerland, 
spent  nuuiy  pleasant  days  at  Lausanne,  Berne, 
Zurich,   and   Schafihausen.     They  were    filed 
everywhere,  but  most  of  all  at  Zurich  by  the 
poet  Gessner,   from  whom  they  parted    with 
great  regret     It  was  found  not  long  ago  *  that 
the  father  took  his  children  over  from  G^eneva 
to  Ferney,  having  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
DamiUville  of  Paris.     But  Voltaire  had  been 
in  bed  for  six  weeks,  and  Mme.  Denis,  Rameau  s 
pupil,    was    ill    too  ;    '  Comment    pourr&is  -  je 
recevoir  votre  jeune  joueur  de  clavecin  ?     Ah  ! 
nous  sommes  bien  loin  de  donuer  des  fetes  ! '  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  in  Paris  ;  and  so  this  strange 
encounter  between  Leopold  Mozart  the  sincere 
believer,    and   Voltaire,    did   not  take    place. 
That  the  former  should  have  desired  it  is  a 
proof  of  his  readiness  to   sacrifice   even    his 
scruples  to  the  interests  of  his  children.^     At 
Donaueschingen   they  spent    twelve    pleasant 
days  with  the  Prince  of  Fiirstenberg,  who  had 
music  nearly  every  evening,  and  after  remuner- 
ating them  very  handsomely,  took   leave   of 
them   with   tears  in   his  eyes.     At  Biberach 
Count  Fugger  of  Babenhausen  made  Wolfgang 
compete  on  the  oi^n  with  Sixtus  Bachmann, 
a   gifted  boy  two   years  older  than  himself; 
neither  was  able  to  obtain  a  decided  advanta^ 
over  the   other.      Passing    through    M^unich, 
where    the    Elector  was   much    pleased    with 
Wolfgang's  progress,  ^tliey  arrived  in  Salzburg 
in  November  1766. 

The  father's  first  care  was  to  carry  on  "Wolf- 
gang's interrupted  studies ;  and  as  a  solid 
foundation  took  him  through  Fux's  Gradus  ad 
Pamassum,     The  Archbishop,  not  believing  in 

<  Veitaire  MutMtn,  by  Bdmond  van  dor  Stneien. 
*  The  abo^e  intereatlDg    fact  throws  ll|;ht  on  fh«  iiaaauu  oa 
Voltaire'a  death  in  Moaart'a  Letters  (Pari*.  July  9, 177B). 
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the  boy's  powers,  gave  him  the  first  part  of  a 
sacred  cantata,  'Die  Sohuldigkeit  des  ersten 
Oebotes '  ^  (85),  to  compose  under  strict  surveil- 
lance. Quite  within  our  own  time  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  this  work  was  performed  on 
March  12,  and  April  2,  1767,  by  the  students 
in  the  University  halL'  To  this  period  aUo 
belong  a  Passions-cantate  or  Qrabmusik  (42),  his 
first  PF.  concertos  (87,  89-41),  and  a  Latin 
comedy  'Apollo  et  Hyacinthus,'  performed 
May  IS,  at  the  AuU,  at  which  (according  to 
Hammerle)  he  also  played  the  harpsichord.  In 
the  beginning  of  September  the  family,  attracted 
by  the  approaching  betrothal  of  the  Archduchess 
Josephs,  went  to  Vienna  ;  but  they  came  in  for 
a  series  of  misfortunes.  The  Princess  died  of 
small-pox,  the  upper  classes  took  flight  for  fear 
of  infection,  and  the  Mozarts  also  fled  to  Olmiitz, 
where,  however,  both  children  took  the  disease, 
and  Wolfgang  was  blind  for  nine  days.  Ck>unt 
Podstatzky  generously  gave  them  bee  quarters 
in  the  Deanery,  and  every  care  was  lavished 
upon  them.  After  their  recovery  they  made  a 
short  stay  at  Briinn,  where  they  were  kindly 
welcomed  by  Count  Sohrattenbach,  and  other 
nobles. 

They  arrived  in  Vienna  in  January  1768,  and 
were  very  kindly  received  at  court ;  but  the 
Empress  was  living  in  retirement  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  the  Emperor  set  an  example  of 
parsimony  which  was  scrupulously  followed  by 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  general  public  had  no 
feeling  for  art.     But  worse  than  all  was  the 
envy  and  jealousy  shown  by  their  professional 
brethren.     In  the  midst  of  these  various  diffi- 
'   culties  and  trials  the  Emperor  invited  Wolf- 
gang to  compose  an  opera,  and  conduct  it  at  the 
harpsichord.     ColtelHni's  '  La  finta  SempUce ' 
(51)  was  chosen,  but  a  series  of  intrigues  pre- 
vented its  being  produced.     Wolfgang    had, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  producing  his  little 
German  operetta  *  Bastien  und  Bastienne '  (50)  ^ 
in  the  private  theatre  of  their  friends  the  Mess- 
mers.  *    He  had  also  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
in  public  as  a  composer,  being  commissioned  to 
furnish  a  mass  (49),  an  offertorium  (47),  and  a 
trumpet-concerto,  for  the  consecration  of  the  new 
church  at  the  Waisenhaus.     The  ceremony  took 
place    Dec    7,    and    Wolfgang   conducted    in 
presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  court.     [The 
most  remarkable  composition  of  this  year  is  a 
string  quintet  in  Bt^  mi^or  (46),  the  last  page  of 
which  is  dated  Jan.  25,  1768.     It  is  far  more 
mature  in  style   than   any  of  the   preceding 
symphonies  or  chamber-works,  and  it  has  the 
special  historical  interest  that  in  1780  Mozart 
rescored  it,  with  three  additional  movements,  as 
a  wind-Serenade  (861).] 

1  rrhe  MB.  ia  Kt  Wlnibor  Cutis.] 

>  H.iTnmerle  qnotM  the  notice  in  the  Univenlty  mlnatM :— '  1767, 
12  Martll,  JovU  :  Vuktio  (Poet  pnradlain).  Hon  media  7  In  Aula 
Oratoriuin  fait  deeantatom  a  D.  WoKgaugo  Mosart  adnleecentolo  10 
aiiuoram  in  modsloe  mtuieoe  efregie  redaetwn.' 

3  TimiMlation  of  a  parody  on  RooMean'e  '  Derln  da  Villace.' 

*  A  medical  man,  not  the  eelebiated  m««neUaar. 


A  great  pleasure  awaited  Wolfgang  on  his 
return  to  Salzburg;  the  Archbishop  had  his 
rejected  opera  performed  in  the  palace.  He  also 
made  him  his  Concertmeister,  though  without 
salary.  Wolfgang  again  devoted  himself  to 
study,  composing  two  masses  (65,  66),  and  the 
charming  Johannes  Offertorium  (72)  for  a  priest 
in  the  monastery  of  Seeon.  His  father  now 
resolved  to  take  him  to  Italy  for  further  culti- 
vation, and  also  as  a  means  of  making  his  name 
known.  The  father  and  son  left  Salzburg  in  the 
beginning  of  December  1769,  and  travelling  by 
Innsbruck,  where  Wolfgang  was  greatly  admired 
at  a  private  concert  given  by  Count  Kiinigl,  they 
visited  £overedo,  Verona,  Mantua,  Milan,  Lodi, 
where  Wolfgang  composed  his  first  quartet  (80), 
Bologna,  Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  and  on  their 
return,  Bologna,  Milan,  and  Venice.  At  Rove- 
redo  Wolfgang  played  at  Baron  Todeschi's,  and 
the  day  after  played  the  organ  in  the  parish 
church  to  an  immense  crowd.  At  Verona  one 
of  his  symphonies  was  performed,  and  his  play- 
ing at  sight,  and  composing  and  singing  an  air 
to  given  words,  caused  great  astonishment. 
Pietro  Lugiati  had  a  picture  taken  of  him,  and 
poets  celebrated  his  praises.  In  Mantua,  at  a 
concert  of  the  SocieUi  Filarmobica,  nine  out  of 
twelve  pieces  were  by  Wolfgang.  In  Milan,  they 
were  lodged  in  S.  Marco,  and  Count  Firmian, 
the  Govemor-Qeneral,  who  was  a  great  con- 
noisseur, introduced  them  to  all  the  principal 
families.  '  It  is  the  same  here  as  everywhere,' 
writes  the  father,  *  so  there  is  no  need  to  describe 
it.'  The  foremost  musician  in  the  city,  the 
aged  Giambattista  Samnucrtini,  subjected  Wolf- 
gang to  severe  tests.  After  a  brilliant  soiree  at 
Count  Firmian 's,  for  which  he  composed  three 
airs  to  words  by  Metastasio  (77-79),  he  was 
commissioned  to  write  an  opera  for  the  next 
*stagione.'  At  Parma  they  admired  the  cele- 
brateid  singer  Agujari.  At  Bologna  they  were 
most  hospitably  received  by  Count  Pallavicini, 
who  gave  a  brilliant  academy,  at  which  even 
Padre  Martini  was  present,  although  he  had 
then  given  up  attending  concerts.  The  father 
writes  that  Wolfgang  was  more  admired  there 
than  anywhere,  and  anticipates  that  from 
Bologna,  the  residence  of  so  many  artists  and 
scientific  musicians,  his  fame  wiU  soon  spread 
over  Italy.  And  he  was  right ;  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  Padre  Martini,  the  great  church 
composer,  and  referee  in  all  musical  disputes,  at 
once  gave  him  a  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
After  each  visit  to  the  Padre,  Wolfgang  carried 
away  a  fugue  to  work  out  at  home,  and  in  every 
case  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
great  contrapuntist  His  acqiuuntance,  too,  with 
the  great  singer  Farinelli  was  of  service  to  him 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

In  Florence,  where  they  arrived  March  80, 
the  Mozarts  were  graciously  received  by  the 
Archduke  Leopold,  who  had  kno^n  them  in 
Vienna.     Wolfgang  played   at  court,    accom- 
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panied  Nardini  the  great  violinist,  and  solved, 
'as  easily  as  if  he  were  eating  a  bit  of  bread/ 
the  hardest  problems  set  him  by  the  Marquis 
de  Ligniville,  director  of  the  court-music  and  a 
thorough  contrapuntist.  Wolfgang  copied  for 
his  own  use  nine  pieces  from  the  Miftrquis's 
Stabat  Mater  with  thirty  canons,  and  com- 
posed in  imitation  of  it  a  Kyrie  a  cinque  con 
diversi  canoni  (89).  Here  to  his  great  delight 
he  again  met  Manzuoli,  who  had  taught  him 
to  sing  in  London.  He  also  struck  up  a  great 
friendship  with  Thomas  Linley,  the  young  com- 
poser of  fourteen,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Nardini, 
and  already  gave  remarkable  promise.  The  two 
young  artists  were  inseparable  for  the  few  days 
of  Mozai-t's  stay,  and  competed  '  not  like  boys, 
but  like  men.'  They  parted  with  many  tears, 
and  never  met  again,  Linley  being  drowned  in 
1778.  Long  afterwards  in  Vienna  Mozart  spoke 
of  him,  and  lamented  his  early  death.  ^  Burney 
says  that  the  talk  throughout  Italy  was  of  the 
two  genuises,  little  Mozart  and  'Tommasino,' 
from  both  of  whom  much  was  expected. 

The  travellers  reached  Rome  on  Wednesday 
in  Holy  Week,  and  went  straight  to  the  Sistine 
Chapel  to  hear  Allegri's  celebrated  Miserere, 
when  Wolfgang  gave  the  well-known  proof  of 
his  ear  and  memory,  by  writing  down  the  entire 
work,  after  one  hearing,  merely  correcting  one 
or  two  passages  during  the  repetition  on  Good 
Friday.  [See  Misekeke.]  Iliis  feat  made  a 
great  sensation.  The  principal  people  received 
him  with  open  arms,  and  Wolfgang  played 
everywhere.  For  these  concerts  he  composed  a 
symphony  (81)  and  two  soprano  airs  (82,  83), 
and  sent  a  contredanse  to  his  sister  in  return 
for  Haydn's  minuets. 

On  May  8  they  went  direct  to  Naples. 
Wolfgang  was  not  invited  to  play  before  the 
court,  but  the  nobility  treated  both  father  and 
son  with  great  respect ;  they  also  met  many 
previous  acquaintances,  who  were  of  use  to  them 
in  various  ways.  On  the  28th  Wolfgang  gave 
a  concert,  which  was  brilliantly  attended,  and 
brought  in  a  good  sum.  When  he  played  at 
the  *  Conservatorio  alia  Pietii,'  his  hearers  were 
superstitious  enough  to  attribute  his  marvellous 
execution  to  the  charm  of  a  ring  on  his  finger, 
and  when  he  laid  it  aside  then'  astonishment 
knew  no  bounds.  They  had  made  acquaintance 
with  Piccinni  in  Milan,  and  did  the  same  here 
with  Jommelli.  On  June  25  they  went  back  to 
Rome,  and  the  Pope,  in  a  private  audience,  be- 
stowed on  Wolfgang  the  order  of  the  *  Golden 
Spur' — 'the  same  that  Gluck  has,'  as  the  father 
wrote  home  with  pardonable  pride.  He  also 
told  as  a  good  joke,  how  the  guards  let  them 
pass,  taking  Wolfgang  for  a  young  prince,  and 
himself  for  his  tutor.  Now  he  was  Signer 
Cavaliere  Amadeo,  and  his  father  insisted  on 
his  thus  signing  his  compositions.  Wolfgang, 
however,  was  less  pretentious,  and  soon  let  the 

>  Kelly's  JtomiwtoowcM,  i.  S99. 


title  drop.  He  was  painted  again  in  Rome  by 
Battoni. 

Leaving  Rome  on  July  10,  they  arrived  on 
the  20th  in  Bologna,  where  a  great  distinction 
awaited  Wolfgang.  The  Accademia  Filarmonica, 
after  testing  his  powers,^  admitted  him  to  their 
ranks  as  'oompositore,' although  the  statutes,  be- 
sides other  qualifications,  required  that  members 
should  be  s^  least  twenty.  His  election  as 
'maestro  di  cappella'*  followed  on  June  6, 1771. 
Again  they  saw  much  of  Padre  Martini,  and 
under  his  influence  Wolfgang  wrote  for  practice 
a  series  of  sketches  in  the  forms  of  strict  counter- 
point.^ A  Miserere  (85)  shows  the  influence 
of  the  one  heard  in  Rome.^  Finally  Martini 
gave  him  a  formal  testimonial. 

By  Oct.  10  they  were  in  Milan,  and  Wolfgang 
set  seriously  to  work  on  his  opera,  before  the 
completion  of  which  the  usual  battles  with  the 
singers,  and  in  this  case  with  jealous  rivals,  had 
to  be  gone  through.  On  Dec.  26,  however, 
'  Mitridiate  IW  di  Ponto '  was  produced  for  the 
first  time,  Wolfgang  conducting;  and  it  was 
repeated  to  fuU  houses  twenty  times,  amid  cries 
of  '  Evviva  il  Maestro  !  Ewiva  il  Maestrino  ! ' 
After  an  excursion  to  Turin,  they  again  passed 
through  Milan  on  their  way  to  Venice,  entered 
into  all  the  amusements  of  the  Carnival,  were 
fSted  by  the  nobility,  and  gave  a  brilliant  con- 
cert. On  March  12  they  went  to  Padua,  where 
Wolfgang  played  the  organ  in  S.  Giustina,  and 
was  commissioned  to  compose  an  oratorio,  which 
Jahn  conjectures  to  have  been  'Betulialiberata' 
(118),  performed  in  all  probability  during  Lent, 
1772.  After  some  days'  detention  in  Vicenza  and 
Verona,  they  arrived  at  Salzburg,  March  28, 
1771. •  His  success  in  Italy  procured  him  two 
commissions, — one  from  Milan  for  an  oi)era  for 
the  Carnival  of  1778,  and  the  other  from  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  for  a  dramatic  serenata 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  to 
take  place  in  Milan  in  October.  During  their 
short  stay  at  Salzburg,  Wolfgang  composed  a 
Litany  (109),  a  Regina  coeli  (108),  and  a  sym- 
phony (110).  They  started  again  August  13, 
1771,  and  arrived  in  Milan  on  the  21st;  hut 
the  libretto  was  not  ready  till  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  score  was  completed  in  a  fortnight, 
a  remarkable  instance  of  rapidity,  considering 
that  he  had  a  violinist  overhead,  an  oboe-player 
beneath,  and  a  pianoforte- teacher  next  door,  all 
hard  at  work  the  whole  day  long — a  Babel  of 
sounds  which  he,  however,  pronounced  to  be 
'delightful  (lustifj)  for  composing,  as  it  gave 
ideas ' !  He  was  now  so  firmly  established  in 
the  favour  both  of  the  court  and  the  public, 
that  he  had  no  intrigues  to  encounter.  He  was 
on  the  best  terms,  too,  with  Hasse,  who  was 
composing  *  Ruggiero,*  and  who  with  commend- 

*  An  Antiphon  wu  girmi  him  to  ml  tn  four  parta  f86i. 
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able  generoeity,  prophetically  remarked,  'This 
boy  will  cause  us  all  to  be  forgotten '  (Questo 
ragazzo  ci  fark  dimenticar  tutti).  The  marriage 
of  the  Ardiduke  and  the  Princess  Beatrice  of 
Modena  took  place  on  Oct.  15  ;  Hasse's  opera 
was  performed  on  the  16th,  and  Wolfgang's 
Serenata  '  Ascanio  in  Alba'  (111)  on  the  I7th, 
with  a  success  which  enabled  the  father  to  write 
home  *  I  am  sorry  to  say  Wolfgang's  Serenata 
has  cut  out  Hasse's  Opera  to  an  extent  I  can- 
not describe.'  Besides  his  fee,  the  Empress 
sent  him  a  gold  watch  set  with  diamonds,  with 
her  portrait  at  the  back.  After  the  opera  he 
composed  anothersymphony  (112),  and  a  diverti- 
mento (113). 

They  returned  home  in  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber 1771.  In  the  last  days  of  tlio  year 
Wolfgang  composed  another  symphony  (114), 
and  was  then  laid  up  by  serious  illness.  Mean- 
time the  Archbishop  died,  and  Wolfgang  was 
commissioned  to  compose  an  opera  for  the 
allegiance  festival  of  his  successor  Hieronymus, 
Count  von  CoUoredo,  whose  election  caused 
universal  astonishment  and  dismay.  The  piece 
chosen  was  Metastasio's  '  II  Sogno  di  Scipione,' 
very  inappropriate,  and  apparently  wanting  in 
inspiration,  as  the  music  is  superficial  and 
entirely  *  de  circonstance.'  It  was  performed 
probably  in  May  1772.  About  the  same 
period  he  composed  four  symphonies  (124,  128- 
130) ;  a  grand  divertimento  (131) ;  three 
quartets  (136-138)  ;  a  very  important  Litany 
'  de  venerabili '  (125)  ;  and  a  Regina  coeli 
(127). 

The  travellers  again  set  out  for  Milan  on 
Oct.  24,  1772,  and  arrived  on  Nov.  4.  Here 
Wolfgang  completed  his  new  opera,  *Lucio 
Silla  '  (135),  produced  on  Dec.  26,  and  repeated 
more  than  twenty  times  to  crowded  and  enthu- 
siastic audiences.  Rauzzini  was  one  of  the 
singers,  and  Wolfgang  composed  for  him  a 
motet,  'Exultate'  (165),  which  he  sang  in  the 
church  of  the  Theatines. 

They  returned  in  the  beginning  of  March 
1773  to  Salzburg,  where  Wolfgang  composed 
four  symphonies  (181-184),  three  divertimenti 
for  wind-band  (186-188),  a  grand  concerto  for 
two  violins  (190),  and  a  mass  (167).     In  the 
summer  the  father  and  son  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  Archbishop's  absence  in  Vienna,  to  go 
there  themselves.     Their  immediate  object  is 
not  known,  but  probably  the  father  was  trying 
to  obtain  some  court  appointment.     He  had 
made  a  similar  attempt  in  Florence,  but  with- 
out success.     He  wrote  to  his  wife  and  daughter, 
'  Things  will   and  must  alter ;  take  comfort, 
God   will  help  us.'      [This   visit  to   Vienna, 
tliough  it  failed  of  its  immediate  object,  had  an 
important  bearing  on  Mozart's  artistic  career. 
We  are  told  that  he  here  made  acquaintance 
vrith  some  of  Haydn's  quartets — probably  those 
numbered  as  op.  17 — and  that  to  these  we  owe 
the    six  quartets  (168-173)  which  he  wrote  in 
VOL.  in 


August,  and  to  which  he  specially  referred  when 
he  spoke  of  Haydn  as  his  master  in  this  form 
of  composition.  During  his  stay  at  the  capital 
he  also  wrote  a  serenata  for  Salzburg  (185),  and 
'was  bold  enough,'  as  his  father  wrote,  to  play 
a  violin  concerto  at  a  festival  in  the  Theatine 
monastery.  His  Mass  in  G  major  (the  Pater 
Domenicus  Missa,  66)  was  performed  in  August 
at  the  Jesuit  Church,  and  made  a  great 
impression.] 

In  1773  Wolfgang  also  composed  at  Salzburg 
a  string  quintet  (174),  and  a  PF.  concerto 
(175),  the  first  since  those  of  1767.  The  family 
were  together  at  Salzburg  nearly  the  whole  of 

1774,  Wolfgang  being  very  busy  with  his  studies, 
and  with  composition.  To  this  period  belong — 
two  masses  (192,  194)  ;  a  grand  litany  (195)  ; 
two  vesper-psalms  (193) ;  an  offertorium  for 
soprano  and  tenor  soli  (198^  ;  a  bassoon-concerto 
(191) ;  four  symphonies  (199-202) ;  two  sere- 
natas  (203,  204) ;  an  interesting  divertimento 
(205),  and  PF.  variations  on  Fischer's  favourite 
minuet  (179),  which  he  frequently  played  on 
his  tour. 

On  Dec.  6  the  father  and  son  started  for 
Munich,  where  Wolfgang  was  engaged,  through 
the  influence  of  his  patron.  Count  Ferdinand 
von  Zeil,  Prince  Archbishop  of  Chiemsee,  to 
compose  an  opera  for  the  Carnival  of  1775. 
Stimulated,  doubtless,  by  the  rich  resources  at 
his  disposal,  Wolfgang  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  and  'La  finta  Giardiniera'  (196),  pro- 
duced Jan.  13,  1775,  was  a  great  success. 
Schubart,  who  had  heard  it,  speaks  of  the 
'  wonderful  genius '  of  the  composer,  and  adds, 
'unless  Mozart  should  prove  to  be  a  mere 
overgrown  product  of  the  forcing- house,  he 
will  be  the  greatest  composer  that  ever  lived.' 
Court  and  public  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
him  attentions,  and  the  court-chapel  performed 
one  of  his  grand  litanies  (125),  his  two  latest 
masses,  and  an  offertorium,  '  Misericordias 
Domini '  (222),  written  in  haste  at  the  request 
of  the  Elector,  and  an  admirable  specimen  of 
strict  counterpoint. 

Soon  after  their  return  to  Salzburg  in  March 

1775,  a  series  of  fStes  was  given  at  court  in 
honour  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  aftenvards 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Wolfgang's  dramatic 
cantata  to  Metastasio's  much-used  '  II  Re  pas- 
tore'  (208)  was  performed  on  April  23.  To 
the  remainder  of  this  year  belong  another  mass 
(220)  ;  two  airs  for  tenor  (209,  210) ;  an  air 
for  soprano  (217)  ;  a  divertimento  (213)  ;  nine 
canons  for  two,  three,  and  four  voices  (226-234)  ; 
and  five  violin  concertos  (207,  211,  216,  218, 
219),  to  which  a  sixth  (268)  was  added  in  1776. 
The  concertos  show  that  he  was  working  at  the 
violin,  which  he  did  to  please  his  father,  as  he 
disliked  playing  at  court,  though  it  was  one  of 
his  duties.  His  father  writes  to  him,  Oct.  18, 
1777,  '  You  have  no  idea  how  well  you  play  the 
violin  ;  if  you  would  only  do  yourself  justice, 
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and  play  with  boldness,  spirit,  and  fii*e,  you 
would  be  the  iirst  violinist  in  Europe.'     Again, 

*  I  suspect  you  hAve  scarcely  touched  the  violin 
since  you  were  in  Munich ;  1  should  be  very 
sorry  if  that  were  the  case ' ;  and  later,  '  The 
violin  is  hanging  up  on  its  nail,  I  suppose ' — 
and  the  coiyecture  was  right.  The  remark 
about  Munich  refers  to  his  Cassation  (287), 

*  Everybody  was  staring  away  ;  and  I  played  as 
if  I  had  been  the  greatest  violinist  in  Europe.' 
Later,  in  Vienna,  he  preferred  taking  the  viola 
in  quartets. 

The  whole  of  1776,  and  as  far  as  Sept  1777, 
passed  quietly  in  the  old  routine,  numerous 
compositions  testifying  to  Wolfgang's  industry. 
To  this  period  belong  five  masses  (257-259,  262, 
276);  a  litany  *de  venerabili'  (243);  an 
offertorium  for  two  choirs  *  Venite  populi ' 
(260);  a  graduale  'Sancta  Maria'  (273);  a 
serenade  for  the  wedding  of  Burgermeister 
Haffner's  daughter  (249,  250) ;  a  serenade  for 
two  violins  principal!  with  accompaniments 
<239) ;  a  divertimento  for  various  instruments 
(261) ;  a  nottumo  for  ditto  (286) ;  two  diverti- 
menti  or  Cassations  for  string  quartet  and  t\vo 
horns  (247,  287)  for  the  name-day  of  Countess 
Antonie  Lodron  ;  five  divertimenti  for  two  oboi, 
two  bassoons,  and  two  horns  (240,  252,  258, 
270,  289)  ;  a  sonata  for  bassoon  and  violoncello 
(292) ;  an  oboe -concerto  (293)  for  Ferlendi, 
frequently  played  by  Kamm  of  Mannheim,  who 
used  to  call  it  his  'cheval  de  bataille.'  The 
PF.  also  reappears — variations  (264,  266)  ;  six 
sonatas  (279-284),  ordered  by  Baron  Diimitz, 
who  forgot  to  pay  for  them  ;  a  trio  (264)  ;  two 
-concertos  (238,  246) ;  and  a  concerto  for  three 
PFs.  (242)  for  the  three  Countesses  Lodrow,  a 
favourite  piece,  often  played  on  his  next  torn* 
by  Mozart  himself.  Of  seventeen  sonatas  for 
organ,  generally  with  violin  and  bass,  intended 
asgraduales,  six  (241,  244,  245,  263,  274,  278) 
belong  to  this  period. 

Besides  all  this  mass  of  music,  Wolfgang 
studied  the  works  of  other  masters,  and  oven 
— an  example  well  worth  following — put  into 
score  from  the  ]mrts  a  number  of  church- 
pieces  in  the  strict  style  by  Michael  Haydn 
and  Eberlin.  He  sent  from  Vienna  for  a  note- 
book of  this  kind  for  van  Swieten's  benefit. 

We  have  now  before  ujb  a  youth  of  twenty-one, 
a  skilled  performer  on  three  instruments,  and  at 
home  in  the  most  varied  branches  of  composition. 
His  father  had  given  him  a  conscientious  and 
systematic  education,  protected  him  from  all 
injurious  influences,  and  made  him  concentrate 
his  whole  powers  on  his  artistic  cultivation. 
All  that  teaching  could  do  for  him  had  been 
done  in  Salzburg  ;  the  time  had  now  come  for 
him  to  go  out  into  the  world,  and  let  the 
discipline  of  life  complete  the  work.  His 
existence  at  Salzburg  had  long  been  intolerable 
to  him  ;  beyond  a  few  intimate  friends  he  had 
no  society  ;  he  was  disgusted  at  the  want  of 


appreciation  for  art,  and  his  position  with 
regard  to  Archbishop  Hieronymus  became  daily 
more  critical.  On  this  point  both  he  and  his 
father  became  anxious.  Something  must  be 
done.  Not  daring  as  yet  to  send  his  son  alone 
into  the  world,  the  lather  asked  leave  to  take 
a  professional  tour  with  him.  It  was  refused, 
the  Archbishop's  reason  being,  as  he  said  after- 
wards, '  that  he  could  not  bear  people  going 
about  begging  in  that  fashion.'  The  cup  was 
now  full,  and  Wolfgang  applied  for  his  discharge.  > 
Irritated  that  any  one  should  dare  to  leave  him 
so  abruptly,  and  quite  aware  of  what  he  was 
losing,  the  Archbishop  granted  the  request  on 
August  28,  adding  that,  *  after  the  Gospel  both 
father  and  son  were  free  to  seek  their  fortune 
wherever  they  pleased.'  He  relented,  however, 
with  regard  to  the  father,  who  came  to  the 
painful  resolve  of  sending  his  son  away  with 
his  mother.  It  was  true  that  she  had  little 
energy,  and  less  intellectual  power ;  but  she 
was  an  experienced  traveller,  and  could  be 
useful  to  her  son  in  many  practical  ways.  The 
necessary  preparations  were  accordingly  made, 
even  to  the  purchase  of  a  carriage,  that  they 
might  present  a  suitable  appearance.  On  Sept. 
23,  1777,  mother  and  son  left  home.  The 
father  bore  up  bravely  till  they  w^ere  really  off, 
and  then  going  to  his  room  sank  exhausted  on 
a  chair.  Suddenly  he  remembered  that  in  his 
distress  he  had  forgotten  to  give  his  son  his 
blessing.  He  rushed. to  the  window  with  out- 
stretched hand,  but  the  carriage  was  already 
out  of  sight  His  son,  however,  breathed  freely 
when  once  fairly  off;  the  deliverance  from  a 
position  which  he  had  long  groaned  under 
was  delightful  enough  to  mitigate  even  the 
pain  of  separation  from  his  father  and  sister. 
Fortunately  for  him  he  could  not  foresee  the 
life  which  lay  before  him, — a  life  full  to  its 
close  of  crosses  and  disappointments,  and  with 
so  few  joys ! 

Their  first  halting -place  was  Munich,  but 
here  they  met  with  nothing  but  discourage- 
ment, and  had  to  leave  without  accomplishing 
anything.  At  Augsburg  Mozart  visited  6. 
Andreas  Stein,  the  celebrated  maker  of  organs 
and  pianofortes,  and  both  at  his  house  and  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Ulrich  charmed  all  hearers 
by  his  playing.  A  concert,  however,  produced 
but  a  small  sum.  On  Oct  80  they  reached 
Mannheim,  where  they  stayed  much  longer  than 
they  anticipated.  The  good  prospects  which 
at  first  seemed  to  open  before  them  were  not 
indeed  realised  ;  but  the  visit  formed  a  decisive 
epoch  in  Mozart's  life.  Under  the  Elector 
Karl  Theodor,  Mannheim  possessed  a  good  opera, 
with  an  orchestra  containing  virtuosi  of  the 
first  rank,  and  at  that  time  considered  the  first 

1  Tixlt  intemting  document  wm  found  In  the  urohlepiBecipal 
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in  Europe  for  instromental  mnsic.^  Mozart 
made  great  Mends  with  Cannabichi  an  excellent 
conductor  and  good  teacher,  and  gave  pianoforte 
lessons  to  his  daughter  Rose,  who  attracted  him 
in  spite  of  her  youth.  He  also  became  intimate 
with  the  poets  Wieland  and  Freiherr  yon  Gem- 
mingen,  the  composers  Holzbauer  and  Schweitzer, 
Raatf  the  great  tenor,  Wendling,  Ramm,  and 
Ritter,  excellent  performers  on  the  flute,  oboe, 
and  bassoon.  Here  also  his  playing,  both  on 
the  pianoforte  and  the  organ,  was  much  admired, 
and  he  had  opportunities  of  measuring  himself 
with  Sterkel  and  Vogler,  neither  of  whom  im- 
pressed him  much.  The  latter,  indeed,  *he 
positively  disliked.  While  vainly  endeavouring 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  Elector's  Cha|iel, 
Wendling,  Ramm,  and  Ritter  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  accompany  them  to  Paris  and  give 
concerts  there.  He  was  inclined  to  the  plan, 
and  his  fother  agreed,  though  with  reluctance  ; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  point  he  allowed  his 
friends  to  start  without  him.  The  truth  was 
he  had  fallen  in  love.  Aloysia,  the  second 
daughter  of  Fridolin  Weber,  prompter  and 
copyist,  was  a  gifted  singer,  with  a  fine  voice 
and  considerable  beauty,  and  these  qualities 
made  a  due  impression  upon  Wolfgang,  during 
an  excursion  to  Kirchheim,  in  Poland,  where 
the  Princess  of  Orange  kept  a  private  orchestra, 
and  had  daily  concerts.  Aloysia  returned  his 
attachment,  and  allowed  him  to  teach  her  sing- 
ing ;  and  he,  touched  by  the  poverty  of  the 
family,  resolved  to  take  her  to  Italy,  and  there 
write  a  new  opera  for  her  first  appearance.  So 
romantic  a  proposition  drove  hia  father  nearly 
out  of  his  senses.  In  such  a  case  quick  action 
was  everything.  Urging  upon  him  the  doubtful 
character  of  the  plan,  he  used  all  his  endeavours 
to  tear  him  away  from  these  dangerous  surround- 
ings. '  Off  with  you  to  Paris,  and  that  imme- 
diately !  Take  up  your  position  among  those 
who  are  really  great, — aut  Coesar  ant  nihil! 
From  Paris  the  name  and  fame  of  a  man  of 
talent  spreads  throughout  the  world.'  As  for 
his  Aloysia,  he  adviseid  him  to  commend  her  to 
Raaff,  who  would  not  only  be  able  to  teach  her, 
but  whose  good  word  would  have  great  weight 
with  impresarios.  It  was  a  hard  struggle  for 
Wolfgang,  but  his  love  for  his  father  enabled 
him  to  defer  to  his  authority,  and  the  time  for 
departure  was  fixed.  Before  leaving,  however, 
he  gave  some  concerts,  at  which  he  played,  and 
produced  both  his  compositions  and  his  pupils  ; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  Mannheim  became 
aware  of  what  it  was  losing.  Parting  with  the 
Webers  was  hard  work  ;  they  all  wept,  and 
thanked  him  as  their  'greatest  benefactor.' 
In  Mannheim  he  composed — a  soprano  air  for 
Aloysia  (294)  ;  a  tenor  air  for  Raaff  (295)  ;  two 
Lieder(807, 308) ;  two  flute concertos(31d-314) ; 
Romanze  for  flute   (315) ;    quartet  for   flute 

>  It  WM  hen  that  Xoavt  fint  toarnt  the  Talm  of  th«  clarinet 
M  an  owhettral  inatrunMnt 


and  strings  (285) ;  seven  sonatas  for  PF.  and 
violin,  partly  composed  in  Paris  (296,301-806)  ; 
three  PF.  sonatas  (809-811),  including  the 
beautiful  one  in  A  minor. 

Leaving  Mannheim  on  March  14,  1778,  they 
reached  Paris  on  the  23rd.  The  father's  antici- 
pations did  not  in  this  instance  prove  correct ; 
their  old  friend  Grimm  was  still  there,  but  by 
no  means  so  devoted  to  their  interests  as  he  had 
been  ;  the  youth  was  not  the  same  attraction 
as  the  marvellous  boy  had  been  ;  and  the  musi- 
cal world  was  absorbed  in  the  Gluck  and  Piccinni 
controversy.  Nor  had  they  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing from  Vienna  a  recommendation  to  Marie 
Antoinette.  They  were  thus  thrown  upon  their 
Mannheim  friends,and  uponCount  von  Sickingen, 
to  whom  von  Gemmingen  had  given  them  an 
introduction.  Wolfgang  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Piccinni,  whom  he  had  met  in  Italy, 
but  they  never  got  beyond  the  terms  of  ordinary 
courtesy  ;  *  I  know  my  business,  and  he  his, — 
that  is  enough,'  writes  Wolfgang.  Gossec  he 
calls  '  my  very  good  friend,  and  an  uncommonly 
dry  man.'  There  is  no  trace  of  any  acquaint- 
ance with  Gr^try.  Grimm  pixx;ured  him  admit- 
tance to  the  Due  de  Guisnes,  who  played  the 
flute  superbly,  as  Mozart  says,  and  his  daughter 
the  harp.  Accordingly  he  had  to  compose  a 
concerto  (299)  for  these  two  instruments,  for 
which  he  cared  less  than  any  other.  To  the 
daughter  he  gave  daily  lessons  in  composition, 
and  he  had  a  few  other  lady-pupils.  But  he 
was  not  allowed  to  write  an  opera.  Noverre, 
ballet-master  at  the  Op^ra,  promised  to  use  his 
influence,  which  was  gi*eat,  in  his  favour ;  but 
all  he  did  was  to  employ  him  to  compose  twelve 
pieces  for  his  ballet,  'Les  petits  riens.'^  He 
composed  a  symphony  for  flute,  oboe,  bassoon, 
and  French  horn,  at  the  request  of  Le  Gros, 
director  of  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  but  it  was 
never  performed.  Some  airs  in  a  Miserere  by 
Holzbauer,  produced  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels 
without  Mozart's  name,  passed  unnoticed,  except 
by  Gossec,  who  expressed  great  admiration. 
Le  Gros  afterwards  ordered  another  symphony, 
which  pleased  greatly — the  Paris  or  French 
symphony  in  three  movements  (297) ;  and  at 
his  request  Mozart  wrote  a  second  Andante  in 
place  of  the  original  one. 
.  In  the  meantime,  his  mother,  who  had  never 
been  well  in  Paris,  became  seriously  ill,  and 
died  in  Wolfgang's  arms  on  July  3.  With  great 
though tfulness  he  wrote  to  their  friend  Bullinger 
to  prex)are  his  father  for  the  sad  news,  and  then 
sent  a  letter  direct,  which  gives  a  high  idea  of 
the  love  which  bound  the  family  together,  and 
of  the  manliness  of  his  own  conduct  in  so  distress- 
ing a  position. 3  He  felt  he  could  not  remain 
longer  in  Paris,  and  his  father  even  urged  his 
departure,  especially  as  there  was  now  some 
prospect  for  him  in  Salzburg,  owing  to  the  deaths 


S  DIaooTered  and  printed  aome  year*  ago.    [See  Noybuib.] 
«  Jahn  glvea  both  lett«n  (11.  801-e9S).  with  a  tacaiialle  of  that  X 
Bullinger  in  an  appendix  to  roL  1. 
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of  Adlgasser  the  court  organist,  and  Lolli  the  old 
capellmeister.  Moreover,  the  Archbishop  had 
promised  to  allow  him  to  go  anywhere  to  super- 
intend the  production  of  an  opera,  should  he  be 
commissioned  to  write  one.  His  last  few  days 
in  Paris  were  cheered  by  his  old  London  friend 
Christian  Bach,  who  had  come  over  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  '  Amadis.'  '  His  joy,  and  mine 
too,  at  meeting  again,  you  can  well  imagine,' 
he  wrote  to  his  father.  With  Bach  came  Ten- 
dncci,  and  the  three  spent  a  few  pleasant  days 
at  the  Marshal  de  Noailles's  chateau  at  Saint 
Qermain.  Mozart  wrote  a  scena  for  Tenducci,^ 
with  accompaniment  for  pianoforte,  oboe,  horn, 
and  bassoon,  and  this  was  played  by  the  Mar^- 
chal's  servants,  who  were  all  Germans.  To  the 
compositions  already  mentioned  in  Paris  must 
be  added  a  gavotte  (300),  and  a  quartet  for  flute 
and  strings  (298). 

On  Sept.  26,  1778,  Mozart  left  Paris  with  a 
still  heavier  heart  than  he  had  carried  into  it 
six  months  before.  He  went  by  Nancy  and 
Strasburg,  which  he  reached  in  the  middle  of 
October.  Here  he  gave  three  concerts,  which 
produced  much  applause  but  little  money,  and 
played  on  Silbermann's  two  best  organs  in  the 
Neukirche  and  St.  Thomas.  On  Nov.  3  he 
started  for  Mannheim,  although  it  was,  as  his 
father  said,  a  foolish  notion  to  go  there  when 
the  Court,  the  Webers,  and  his  best  friends  were 
all  absent  at  Munich,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
him  to  do.  But  it  did  him  good  to  recall  the 
old  memories,  and,  as  he  said, '  I  love  Mannheim, 
and  Mannheim  loves  me. '  Besides,  he  had  some 
prospect  of  an  engagement  for  an  opera.  Seyler's 
troupe  was  still  at  the  theatre  ;  they  were  indeed 
only  an  operetta-company,  but  there  was  some 
talk  of  founding  a  German  national  opera.  Hei*e, 
too,  Mozart  saw  two  of  Benda's  melodramas, 

*  Medea '  and  '  Ariadne  auf  Naxos,'  and  was  so 
delighted  with  them  that  he  willingly  undertook 
von  Gemmingen's  *  Semiramis.'^  Von  Dalberg, 
director  of  the  theatre,-  also  had  his  eye  upon 
Mozart  for  his  opera  'Cora,'  although  he  was 
already  in  negotiation  with  Gluck  and  Schweitzer. 
However,  all  came  to  nothing  ;  and  his  father, 
who  had  run  into  debt  on  his  account,  and  had, 
moreover,  great  hopes  of  seeing  him  well  placed 
in  Salzburg,  put  forth  his  authority  to  make  him 
return — 'You  will  start  immediately  on  receipt 
of  this.*  The  son  obeyed,  and  by  Dec.  25  was 
at  Munich  ;  but  his  father,  anxious  lest  he 
should  be  detained  for  good,  and  fearing  the 
proximity  of  his  beloved,  did  not  let  him  rest 
there.  Cannabich  and  Raaff  were  indeed '  work- 
ing for  him  hand  and  foot,'  but  there  was  no 
need  for  anxiety  on  Aloysia's  account.     Her 

1  Tenduod  ai>pean  to  hare  taken  this  eompoettion  with  him  to 
London.  Burney  (wo  Barrliigton'a  MUeeOaniei,  289)  ipeaks  of  It  aa 
a  maeterplece  of  Invention  and  tedinique  iPohl's  Moutrt  in  London, 
121). 

>  Ha  took  the  libretto  home  with  him  to  compoee  '  gratultonsly-.' 

*  Yen  me,'  he  wiitea  to  his  fkther,  '  how  strone  my  liking  for  this 
kind  of  oompotritlon  is.'  Jahn  (1.  514)  has  not  been  able  to  discover 
vbether  he  ever  compoeed  It,  or  whether  the  poem  was  lost. 


family  welcomed  him  warmly,  but  she  who  *  had 
w^ept  for  him '  seemed  now  scarcely  to  remember 
him,  and  was  even  displeased  that  he  had  altered 
the  fashion  of  his  clothes.  Yet  he  again  offered 
her  his  musical  homage,  composing  a  grand  aria 
(316)  suited  to  her  present  capabilities,  to  words 
taken,  with  a  trace  of  self-complacency,  from 
Gluck's  *  Alceste,'  and  with  an  obbligato  accom- 
paniment intended  for  Ramm  and  Ritter.  This 
air  was  his  farewell  to  Aloysia  Weber,  about 
whom  he  wTote  to  his  father  in  May  1781,  •  I 
did  love  her  truly,  and  feel  still  that  I  am  not 
indifferent  to  her ;  but  luckily  for  me  her  husband 
is  &  jealous  fool,  and  never  lets  her  go  anywhere, 
so  that  I  rarely  see  her.'^ 

In  mourning  for  his  mother,  disappointed  in 
his  first  love,  and  with  all  his  hopes  falsified, 
Mozart  returned  in  the  middle  of  June  1779  to 
the  home  of  his  childhood.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  warmth  with  which  he  was  received 
was  doubly  grateful.  A  good  many  of  his  old 
friends  were  still  there  to  rally  round  him,  but 
nothing  could  overcome  his  dislike  of  Salzburg. 
Even  the  duties  entailed  by  his  position  aa 
Concert-meister  and  organist  to  the  Court  and 
Cathedral,*  were  fulfilled  as  an  irksome  task. 
His  desire  to  write  for  the  stage  was  re-kindled 
by  the  presence  of  a  dramatic  company  under 
Bohm  and  Schikaneder  (1779-80).  This  waa 
the  beginning  of  his  intimacy  with  the  latter,  to 
whom  he  furnished  entr'actes  and  choruses  for 
Freiherr  von  Gebler's  Dramma  eroica  '  Thames, 
Konig  von  Egypten '  (346).  To  this  period  also 
belongs  a  German  opei-a,  libretto  by  Schachtner, 
to  which  Andr^  after^vards  gave  the  title  of 

*  Zaide '  (844)— performed  in  1866  at  Frankfort. 

During  his  stay  at  Salzburg  in  1779-80  he 
produced  the  following  works  :  two  masses  (317, 

*  Coronation  mass,'  and  337)  ;  a  Kyrie  (323)  ; 
two  vespers  (321,  339),  among  his  best  composi- 
tions ;  a  trio  for  three  voices  with  three  corni  di 
bassetto  (346)  ;  two  Lieder  (349,  351)  ;  two 
canons  (347,  348)  ;  two  symphonies  (319, 338)  ; 
movement  of  a  symphony''  (318);  duo  con- 
certante  for  violin  and  viola  (364)  ;  two  seren- 
ades (320,  361) ;  divertimento  for  string-quartet 
and  two  horns  (334)  ;  four  sonatas  for  PF.  (330- 
333)  ;  variations  for  PF.  and  violin  (369,  360)  ; 
sonatas  for  four  hands  (357,  368)  ;  variations 
for  PF.  (352-354) ;  a  concerto  for  two  PFs. 
(365) ;  and  the  last  organ  sonatas  (328,  829, 
336).  At  Munich  he  composed  :  Kyrie  of  an 
unfinished  mass  (341) ;  concert-aria  for  Coun- 
tess Baumgarten  (369)  ;  and  quartet  for  oboe, 
violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  for  Ramm  (370). 

s  She  was  ennMred  as  prima  donna  In  Vienna  In  1780,  and  married 
Joseph  Lange.  the  oourtactor.  She  acknowledged  afterwards  ihatas 
a  young  girl  she  had  not  appreciated  Mosart  as  highly  as  she  ought 
to  have  done,  but  she  became  a  great  admirer  of  his  music,  and  » 
true  friend.  She  did  not  live  happily  with  her  husband,  but  their 
Intercourse  with  Mosart  was  quite  unconstrained.  He  oompoaad 
for  her  In  Vienna  Ave  more  airs,  and  they  gave  mutual  asslstaneeat 
each  others'  concerts.  Kellr  ( RgminUeenevt.  1.  98S)  admired  her  as  it 
singer  of  the  first  rank.    Her  voice  was  exceptionally  high. 

<  His  father  succeeded  in  getting  him  appointed  successor  to  Adl- 
gasser.  with  a  salary  of  400  florins  {about  £40). 

>  Gonenlly  quoted  as  OTtttur*  oompoMd  for  BUnchi's '  VlllaneU*. 
rapita.' 
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His  next  employment  ivas  most  congenial. 
Through  the  exertions  of  his  friends  at  Munich 
the  grand  opera  for  the  Carnival  of  1781  was  put 
into  his  hands.  The  libretto  was  by  Abbate 
\'aresco,  court  chaplain  at  Salzburg,  who  con- 
sulted Mozart  at  every  step,  as  he  began  the 
work  at  home.  He  went  to  Munich  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  at  the  very  first 
rehearsals  the  music  was  highly  approved  by  the 
Elector  and  the  performers.  His  father  even 
wrote  to  him  from  Salzbturg,  'The  universal 
subject  of  conversation  here  is  your  opera.'  The 
Archbishop  being  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  his 
father  and  sister  were  able  to  go  to  Munich  for 
the  first  performance  on  Jan.  20,  1781.  '  Ido- 
nieneo,  R^  di  Greta,'  opera  seria  (366,  ballet- 
music,  367),  was  enthusiastically  received,  and 
decided  once  for  all  Mozart's  position  as  a 
dramatic  composer. 

While  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  Carnival,  into  which  he  plunged  as  soon 
OS  his  labours  were  over,  he  received  a  summons 
from  the  Archbishop  to  join  bim  in  Vienna,  and 
started  immediately. 

On  March  16,  1781,  after  a  journey  of  four 
days,  Mozart  arrived  '  all  by  himself  in  a  post- 
chaise  *  in  Vienna,  where  his  destiny  was  to  be 
accomplished.  He  was  made  to  live  with  the 
Archbishop's  household,  and  dine  at  the  ser- 
vants' table — treatment  in  striking  contrast  to 
that  he  received  from  the  aristocracy  in  general. 
The  Countess  Thun,  'the  most  charming  and 
attractive  woman  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life,' 
invited  him  to  dinner,  and  so  did  vice-chancel- 
lor Count  Cobenzl,  and  others.  The  Archbishop 
liked  the  prestige  of  appearing  in  society  with 
J^Iozart,  Ceocarelli,  and  Brunetti,  as  his  domes- 
tic virtuosi,  but  did  not  allow  Mozart  either  to 
play  alone  in  any  house  but  his  own,  or  to  give 
a  concert.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  yield  to 
the  entreaties  of  the  nobility,  and  allow  him 
to  appear  at  the  concert  of  the  Tonkiinstler- 
Societat.  'I  am  so  happy,'  Mozart  exclaimed 
beforehand,  and  wrote  to  his  father  afterwards 
of  his  great  success.  At  the  Archbishop's 
private  concert,  too,  he  excited  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  though  he  was  often  addrrased  in 
that  very  house  as  *  Gassenbube '  (low  fellow  of 
the  streets).  In  vain  did  his  father  urge  him 
to  forbearance,  he  was  determined  not  to  remain 
in  a  position  where  he  had  such  indignities  to 
endure.  The  opportunity  came  only  too  soon. 
The  Archbishop,  detested  by  the  nobility,  and 
above  all  by  the  Emperor  Joseph,  did  not 
receive  an  invitation  to  Laxenburg,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  court,  and  in  his  disgust  de- 
termined to  leave  Vienna.  The  household  was 
to  start  first,  but  Mozart,  *  the  villain,  the  low 
fellow,'  was  turned  out  of  the  house  before  the 
others.  He  took  lodgings  with  the  Webers, 
who  were  living  in  the  Petersplatz  at  a  house 
called  'zum  Auge  Gottes,'  reduced  in  number 
by  the  death  of  tiie  father  and  the  marriage  of 


Aloysia.  At  his  next  audience  he  was  greeted 
with  'Lump,'  'Lausbube,' and  'Fex' (untranslat- 
able terms  of  abuse).  'None  of  his  servants 
treated  him  so  badly,'  continued  the  Archbishop. 
'  Your  Grace  is  dissatisfied  with  me  then  ? '  said 
Mozart  '  What !  you  dare  to  use  threats  ? ' 
(usingall  the  time  the  contemptuous '  £r ').  *Fex ! 
there  is  the  door  ;  I  will  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  such  a  vile  wretch '  ('  elenden  Buben  '). 
'  Nor  I  with  you,'  retorted  Mozart,  and  turned 
on  his  heel.  Not  having  received  an  answer  to 
his  application  for  his  discharge,  Mozart  drew 
up  a  fresh  memorial,  with  which  he  presented 
himself  in  the  ante-chamber  of  this  Prince  of 
the  Church ;  but  as  if  to  culminate  all  the 
brutal  treatment  he  had  already  received.  Count 
Arco  the  high-steward,  addressed  him  as  '  Flegel ' 
(clown),  *  Bursch '  (fellow),  etc.,  and  kicked  him 
out  of  the  room.  This  took  plaice  on  the  8th  of 
June.  Mozart  was  now  free,  though  he  had 
not  received  his  formal  dismissal;  '1  will  never 
•have  anything  more  to  do  with  Salzbiurg,'  he 
wrote  to  his  father,  'I  hate  the  Archbishop 
almost  to  fury.'  It  was  summer,  the  nobility 
were  all  going  into  the  country,  and  there  was 
no  demand  for  either  concerts  or  lessons.  The 
Countess  Rumbeck  was  his  only  pupil.  Com- 
position was  of  course  his  resource,  and  while 
thus  employing  his  leisure,  he  fulfilled  his  long- 
cherished  desire  of  writing  an  ox)era  for  the 
National  Singspiel  (German  opera),  founded  by 
the  £mperor  in  1778.  The  Emperor  interest-ed 
himself  in  his  favour,  and  he  soon  received  a 
libretto  to  his  taste.  He  was  hurt,  however,  at 
finding  himself  passed  over  at  the  fetes  in 
honour  of  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  and  his  wife ; 
even  his  'Idomeneo'  had  to  give  way  to  two 
operas  of  Gluck's.  His  contest  with  Clementi, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Grand 
Duchess  on  Dec.  24,^  afforded  him  some  slight 
compensation.  He  had  previously  (Nov.  16) 
played  at  the  house  of  Archduke  Maximilian, 
who  was  very  fond  of  him,  though  under  the 
circumstances  unable  to  do  anything  for  him. 
[It  was  almost  certainly  during  this  winter  that 
he  first  met  Haydn,  who  visited  the  Viennese 
Court  to  superintend  the  performance  of  the 
six  quartets  (op.  33),  dedicated  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Paul.  From  this  meeting  dates  a  ten 
years'  friendship  which  ceased  only  at  Mozart's 
death,  and  which  influenced  for  good  the  com- 
positions of  both  masters.  It  is  no  coincidence 
that  the  greatest  works  of  both  were  written 
after  1781.  Haydn  learned  from  Mozart  a 
rounder  phrase,  a  richer  harmonisation,  and  a 
fuller  command  of  the  orchestra ;  Mozart  learned 
from  Haydn  a  wider  range  of  structure,  and  a 
gravity  and  dignity  of  expression  which  are 
particularly  noticeable  in  his  later  symphonies.] 

1  The  date  In  Mozart's  l«tt«r-the  14th.  In  Jahn  1.  687.  U  a  mia- 
print.  In  Nohl's  Mimartbri^eH,  both  ediUona.  Dw.  9B  thould  be 
rabetltnted  for  32.  aa  may  be  seen  from  the  letter  Iteelf.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  theme  of  the  sonata  played  by  >  Clementi  {Ohuna, 
▼L  1)  on  this  ooeaalon  was  adopted  by  IfoMit  in  the  overture  to  the 
■  ZauberOdte.' 
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In  spite  of  unremitting  intrigues  his  '  EntfUh- 
rung  aus  dem  Serail '  (384),  libretto  by  Bretzner, 
was  produced  by  the  Emperor's  express  com- 
mandi  with  great  success  on  July  16,  1782.^ 
Mozart  was  arranging  it  for  a  wind-band  when 
he  received  through  his  father  a  request  for  a 
serenade  to  be  composed  in  all  haste,  for  the 
Haffhers  of  Salzburg.  This  is  the  well-known 
Symphony  in  D  (385),  at  which,  when  looking 
over  it  long  afterwards,  he  was  *  quite  surprised,* 
and  thought  'it  must  have  had  a  very  good 
effect.'  To  this  was  added  the  fine  Nachtmusik 
in  C  minor,  for  a  wind-band,  better  known  as  a 
string-quintet  (388). 

On  the  Grand  Duke's  second  visit  to  Vienna 
in  October,  he  attended  Mozart's  opera,  which 
was  still  attracting  '  swarms  of  |)eople ' ;  the 
composer  conducted  iu  person,  <  to  show  himself 
the  father  of  his  own  child.'  Prague  soon  pro- 
duced it  with  great  success ;  a  foretaste  of  the 
many  honours  Mozart  was  to  receive  in  that 
city. 

He  found  his  new  abode  with  the  Wobers 
very  comfortable ;  but  the  world  soon  began 
to  inquire  whether  he  were  not  intending 
to  marry  one  of  the  daughters.  The  report 
reached  his  father,  who  admonished  him  seri- 
ously ;  but  Wolfgang  solemnly  declared  that  he 
was  thinking  of  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  to 
prove  his  statement  took  another  lodging,  in 
the  *Qraben.'  Here,  however,  the  want  of  the 
attentions  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
drove  him  to  a  new  step,  for  which  we  soon 
find  him  preparing  his  father.  '  To  my  mind 
a  bachelor  lives  only  half  a  life,'  he  writes,  and 
hesitatingly  names  the  object  of  his  love.  *  But 
surely  not  a  Weber  ? '  *  Yes,  a  Weber,  Constanze, 
the  third  daughter. '  All  attempts  at  dissuasion 
were  vain ;  his  resolution  was  fixed,  and  on 
August  4,  scarcely  a  month  after  the  production 
of  his  opera,  he  led  Constanze  to  the  altar,  at 
St  Stephen's.  Bringing  home  his  bride  was 
his  '  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Auge  Gottes '  as  he 
told  hia  friends.  '  As  soon  as  we  were  married, 
my  wife  and  I  both  began  to  weep  ;  all  present, 
even  the  priest,  were  touched  at  seeing  us  so 
moved,  and  wept  too.' 

His  marriage  involved  Mozart  in  innumerable 
troubles.  With  many  good  qualities  his  wife 
was  a  thoroughly  bad  manager,  and  this  was 
the  worst  defect  possible,  since  Mozart  was 
naturally  careless  in  money  matters,  and  of 
course  his  life  as  a  busy  artist  was  an  unfavour- 
able one  for  economy.  They  began  housekeeping 
with  next  to  nothing,  and  their  resources  were 
uncertain  at  the  best.  Ko  wonder,  then,  that 
in  six  months  they  were  in  serious  difficulties  ; 
and  so  it  went  on  to  the  end.  His  friends,  the 
worthy  Puchberg  especially,  were  always  ready 

1  Jaly  IS.  In  Jahn,  1.  SM,  1b  wronc.  Hm  Broperor  is  report«d  to 
bave  Mid, '  Too  fine  for  oar  mn,  lieMr  Momi,  and  much  ioo  many 
note*.*  meaning  thai  the  accompaniments  orerpowcrad  the  Toiesa. 
Mocart  answered  frankly. '  BxaotlT  as  many  noCai  as  i 
Tour  Majesty.' 


to  come  to  his  assistance,  but  they  could  not 
prevent  his  often  being  put  to  embarrassing 
and  humiliating  straits.  Without  even  a  pros- 
pect of  a  fixed  appointment  he  was  throvt'n 
back  upon  lessons  and  concerts.  Pupils  were 
scarce,  but  he  was  more  fortunate  as  a  virtuoso  ; 
and  for  the  next  few  years  he  was  constantly 
employed  vdth  concerts,  his  own  and  those  of 
other  artists,  and  still  more  in  playing  at  the 
houses  of  the  nobility.  Lent  and  Advent  were 
the  regular  concert  seasons  in  Vienna.  The 
Emperor  was  frequently  present,  and  always 
had  a  loud  '  bravo  '  for  Mozart,  speaking  of  him 
too  at  his  own  table  '  in  the  highest  terms '  as 
*  un  talent  decide.'  This  makes  it  all  the  more 
difficult  to  exonerate  His  Majesty  from  the 
charge  of  yielding  to  the  efforts  of  those  im- 
mediately about  him,  to  prevent  his  bestowing 
some  suitable  post  on  Mozart.  The  latter 
writes  on  this  subject  to  his  father,  *  Countess 
Thun,  Count  Zichy,  Baron  van  Swieten,  even 
Prince  Kaunitz,  are  all  much  vexed  at  the  little 
value  that  the  Emperor  puts  on  men  of  talent. 
Kaunitz  said  lately,  when  talking  to  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  about  me,  that  nien  of  that 
stamp  only  canie  into  tJie  world  once  in  a  hundred 
years f  and  thai  they  ought  not  to  he  driven  out 
of  Germany f  especially  when,  as  good  luck  would 
have  itj  they  were  already  in  the  capital.' 
After  the  success  of  his  first  concert  in  Lent 
1782,  Mozart  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
Martin,  who  had  instituted  a  series  of  concerts 
held  in  the  winter  at  the  '  Mehlgrube, ' '  and 
removed  in  May  to  the  Augarten,'  where 
Mozart  played  for  the  first  time  on  May  26. 
He  afterwards  joined  the  pianist  Richter,  who 
gave  subscription  concerts.  Among  the  artists 
at  whose  concerts  he  appeared,  were  the  singers 
Laschi,  Teyber,  and  Storaoe,  and  his  sister-in- 
law,  Mme.  Lange. 

His  own  subscription  concerts,  generally 
three  or  four,  were  held  in  the  theatre,  at  the 
Mehlgrube,  or  in  the  Trattnerhof,  and  being 
attended  by  the  cream  of  the  nobility,*  produced 
both  honour  and  profit  The  programme  con- 
sisted chiefly,  sometimes  entirely,  of  his  own 
compositions — a  symphony,  two  PF,  concertos, 
an  orchestral  piece  with  an  instrument  concert- 
ante,  three  or  four  airs,  and  an  improvised 
fantasia.  The  latter,  in  which  ho  showed 
incomparable  skill,  always  roused  a  perfect 
storm  of  applause.  For  each  concert  he  com- 
posed a  new  PF.  concerto,  the  greatest  number 

c  A  Terjr  old  bnildlng,  with  rooms  in  which  lialls  and  oonoerts 
were  held.  A  flour- warehouse  in  the  baeement  gave  its  name  to 
the  house.    It  is  now  the  Hotel  Munsch. 

*  Bee  AvoAana,  vol.  L  p.  ISlo. 

«  In  the  Hat  of  his  sabeerlbers  for  1784  we  find,  besides  his  regular 
patrons.  Countess  Thun,  Baronees  WaUlstadtcn.  Count  Zichy,  van 
Swieten,  etc.,  the  Duke  of  Wttrtemberr.  Prinoee  UchUnsieio. 
Auenperg,  Kaunlta,  Llchnowsky.  Lohkowlts,  Paar.  Palm,  and 
Schwaraenberv ;  the  distinguished  fsmilies  of  Bathyany,  Dietrich- 
stein.  ErdOdy,  Esterhaay.  Harrach.  Herberstein.  Keglrwies.  Nostia. 
raify,  Schaflbotseh.  Stahrenben.  and  Watdsteln;  the  Bnasian. 
Spanish,  Sardinian.  Dutch,  and  Danish  ambassadors ;  the  eminent 
flnanden  Fries.  Benieksteln.  Arenfeld.  Bienenfeld,  Ployer.  and 
Wetclar ;  gOTemment  oflleialu  of  nosition.  and  ecicntlfle  men.  sueh 
as  Isdencsy,  Bedekorlch.  NeTsry,  firaun.  Qnlner.  Keess,  Pufltendorf. 
Bom,  JIartlni.  Boanenfela.  etc. 
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and  the  best  belonging  to  this  time.  With  so 
much  on  his  hands  he  might  well  saj,  when 
excusing  himself  to  his  sister  for  writing  so 
seldom,  '  Has  not  a  man  without  a  kreutzer  of 
fixed  income  enough  to  do  and  to  think  of  day 
and  night  in  a  place  like  this  I '  A  list  he  sent 
to  his  father  of  the  concerts  for  1784  will  best 
show  the  request  he  was  in.  During  six  weeks 
(Feb.  26  to  April  3)  he  played  five  times  at 
Prince  Gallitzin'Si  nine  times  at  Count  John 
Esterhazy's,  at  three  of  Richter's  concerts,  and 
five  of  his  own. 

Tired  of  waiting  for  an  appointment,  which 
must  have  been  most  trying  to  one  of  his 
excitable  nature,  Mozart  seriously  thought  of 
going  to  London  and  Paris,  and  began  to 
practise  himself  in  English  and  French.  He 
had  even  written  to  Le  Gros  in  Paris  about 
engagements  for  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  and 
the  Concerts  des  Amateurs,  but  his  fkther, 
horrified  at  the  idea  of  a  newly  married  man 
without  resources  thus  wandering  about  the 
world,  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  scheme. 
As  a  compensation  for  the  postponement  of  one 
desire,  he  was  able  to  fulfil  another,  that  of 
presenting  his  young  wife  to  his  father.  Start- 
ing after  her  recovery  from  her  first  confinement 
(June  17)  they  reached  Salzburg  at  the  end  of 
July  1788. 

Before  his  marriage  Mozart  had  made  a  vow 
that  if  ever  Constanze  became  his  wife,  he 
would  have  a  new  mass  of  his  own  composition 
performed  in  Salzburg.  The  work  was  nearly 
ready,  and  the  missing  numbers  having  been 
supplied  from  one  of  his  older  masses,  this  fine 
and  broadly  designed  composition  (427)  was 
given  at  the  end  of  August  in  the  Peterskirche, 
Constanze  herself  singing  the  soprano.  Opera 
buffa  having  been  reintroduced  in  Vienna  he 
began  a  new  opera,  '  L'  Oca  del  Cairo '  (422), 
but  after  some  progress  found  the  libretto  (by 
Yaresco)  so  wretched  that  he  let  it  drop.^  A 
second  opera,  'Lo  Sposo  deluso'  (430),  only 
reached  the  fifth  numbisr,  partly  |)erhap8  because 
he  despaired  of  being  able  to  produce  it,  as 
Sarti  and  Paisiello  were  then  in  Vienna, 
absorbing  public  attention  with  the  triumph  of 
the  latter's  *I1  R6  Teodoro'  (1784).  In  the 
meantime  Mozart  rendered  a  service  of  love  to 
his  Mend  Michael  Haydn,  who  was  incapacitated 
by  illness  from  completing  two  duets  for  violin 
and  viola  for  the  Archbishop.  The  Archbishop 
characteristically  threatened  to  stop  his  Concert- 
meister's  salary,  but  Mozart  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  undertook  to  write  the  two  pieces  'with 
unmistakable  pleasure.'  His  friend  retained 
his  salary,  and  the  Archbishop  received  the 
duets  (428,  424)  as  Haydn's.  Mozart  also  took 
an  active    interest   in  his    father's    pupils — 

I  It  wM  oompl«t«d  br  Andr^.  witii  a  BondMU,  qoartetto  fhnn 
'  l4t  Spoflo  dalwo,'  fln*le  from  *  La  VIllaneDa  nplU.'  hy  Uomrt ; 
WM  adiipied  to  n«w  words  by  Victor  Wilder,  and  performad  In  Paris, 
TM&tre  dm  FantaialM>Parlaienn«s.  Jnno  8,  IMTT ;  at  Vienna  in  th« 
Carltheator.  188B ;  at  Dnrj  lAne.  May  IS.  1870. 


Marchand  the  violinist  of  twelve  (then  playing 
in  Vienna),  his  sister  Margarethe,  then  fourteen, 
afterwards  Mme.  Danzi,  tiie  well-known  singer, 
and  a  child  of  nine,  the  daughter  of  Brochard 
the  celebrated  actor.  He  also  became  intimate 
with  Marie  Th^r^  Paradies,  the  blind  pianist, 
who  was  then  in  Salzburg,  and  for  whom  he 
afterwards  composed  a  concerto  (456).  The 
main  object  of  his  visit,  however,  was  not  fulfilled. 
It  was  only  after  long  opposition  that  his 
father  had  unwillingly  given  his  consent  to  his 
marriage,  but  Wolfgang  hoped  that  his  prejudice 
against  Constanze  would  disappear  on  acquaint- 
ance ;  neither  his  fother  nor  his  sister,  however, 
took  to  her. 

Leaving  Salzburg  on  the  80th  of  October,  and 
stopping  at  Lambach  for  Mozart  to  play  the 
organ  in  the  monastery,  they  found  Count  Thun 
on  the  look-out  for  them  at  Linz,  and  made  some 
stay  with  him,  being  treated  with  every  con- 
sideration. For  a  concert  which  Mozart  gave 
in  the  theatre,  he  composed  in  haste  a  new 
symphony  (426).* 

In  1785  the  father  returned  his  son's  visit, 
staying  with  him  in  the  Crosse  Schulerstrasse 
(now  No.  8)  from  Feb.  11  to  April  25.  He 
was  rejoiced  to  find  their  domestic  arrangements 
and  money  matters  for  the  time  being  in  good 
order.  He  found  a  grandson  too — '  little  Karl 
is  very  like  your  brother.'  Though  not  yet  on 
thoroughly  good  terms  with  his  son  or  his 
daughter-in-law,  he  derived  all  the  old  pleasure 
from  his  successes  as  an  artist,  and  listened 
with  delight  to  his  productions.  He  had  come 
just  at  the  right  time,  when  concerts  were 
succeeding  each  other  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
his  son  taking  part  in  all ;  and  at  the  first  he 
attended  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  happiness 
at  Wolfgang's  playing  and  compositions.  The 
day  after  his  arrival  Wolfgang  invited  his 
friend  Haydn  and  the  two  Barons  Todi ;  and 
his  father  wrote  home  a  full  account  of  this 
memorable  evening ;  memorable  indeed  !  for 
setting  aside  other  considerations,  it  was  not 
often  that  two  men  of  such  remarkable  solidity 
of  character  as  Leopold  Mozart  and  Haydn 
could  be  found  together.  '  Three  new  quartets 
were  played,'  writes  the  happy  father,  *the 
three  (468,  464,  466)  he  has  added  to  those  we 
already  have  (887,  421,  428) ;  they  are  per- 
haps a  trifle  easier,  but  excellently  composed. 
Herr  Haydn  said  to  me,  I  declare  to  you  before 
Ood  a$  a  man  of  Tumour,  that  your  son  is  the 
greatest  composer  that  I  know,  either  personally 
or  by  reputation ;  he  has  taste,  and  beyond  thai 
the  most  consummate  knowledge  of  th^  art  of 
composition.*  In  return  for  this  avowal  Mozart 
dedicated  to  Haydn,  with  a  laudatory  preface, 
these  six  quartets,  'the  fruits  of  long  and 
arduous  toil.'  <It  is  but  his  due,'  he  said, 
*  for  from  Haydn  I  first  learnt  how  to  compose 

s  Dodioatsd  to  Coant  Than.  Andr6  Imaffines  Ko.  444  to  have 
been  the  one  oompoied  for  this  oocasion.  from  M oort  having  copied 
Bome  of  the  parts. 
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a  quartet. '  The  success  of  his  pupil  Marchand, 
and  the  great  progress  of  Aloysia  Lange,  both 
as  a  singer  and  actress,  also  afforded  pleasure  to 
Leopold  Mozart.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  a 
man  of  his  way  of  thinking  should  have  joined 
the  Freemasons,  avowedly  through  his  son's 
influence.  This,  however,  was  their  last  meet- 
ing, for  soon  after  his  return  from  Vienna  his 
health  began  to  fail,  and  on  May  28,  1787,  he 
ended  a  life  which  had  been  wholly  consecrated 
to  his  children. 

Mozart  the  son  belonged  to  the  eighth  and 
oldest  Freemasons'  Lodge  ('  zur  gekronten  Hoff- 
nung')  in  Vienna.  His  interest  in  the  order 
was  great,  indeed  he  at  one  time  thought  of 
founding  a  society  of  his  own  to  be  called 
*  Die  Grotte,'  and  had  drawn  up  the  rules.  A 
letter  to  his  father,  during  his  illness,  in  which 
he  enlarges  upon  the  true  significance  of  death 
to  a  Mason,  is  a  proof  of  the  serious  light  in 
which  he  considered  his  obligations.  His 
connection  with  the  order  ako  inspired  many 
of  his  compositions.  For  it  he  wrote — *  Gesel- 
lenlied '  (468)  ;  '  Maurerfreude '  (471),  a  short 
cantata,  at  the  performance  of  which  his  father 
was  present  shortly  before  his  death  ;  *  Maurer- 
ische  Trauermusik '  (477),  for  strings  and  wind ; 
'Lied,'  with  chorus,  and  a  chorus  in  three 
parts,  both  with  organ  (483,  484),  for  the 
ceremony  at  the  opening  of  the  '  Neugekrbnte 
Hoffnung '  (by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Joseph) 
in  1785  ;  and  a  short  cantata  for  tenor,  with 
closing  chorus  (623),  composed  Nov.  15,  1791, 
the  last  of  his  recorded  works  which  he  con- 
ducted himself.  A  short  adagio  for  two  comi 
di  bassetto  and  bassoon  (410) ;  an  adagio  for 
two  clarinets  and  three  comi  di  bassetto  (411)  ; 
and  an  unfinished  cantata  (420)  were  probably 
intended  for  the  same. 

In  March  1785  Mozart  produced  at  the 
concert  of  the  Tonkiinstler  Societiit,  a  cantata, 
'  Davidde  penitente '  (469),  the  materials  for 
which  he  drew  from  his  last  unfinished  mass 
(427),  writing  the  Italian  words  below  the 
Latin,  and  adding  two  new  airs.  There  was  an 
object  for  this  work  ;  his  name  was  down  at  the 
time  for  admittance  into  the  Society,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  statutes  he  was  rejected,  on 
the  ground  that  he  could  not  produce  the  certifi- 
cate of  his  baptism  1 

After  a  long  delay  he  was  again  gratified  by 
an  opportunity  of  writing  for  the  stage.  An 
opera-bufTa  had  been  organised  as  far  back  as 
April  1783,  and  the  Emperor  had  secured  an 
excellent  company  ^ ;  and  after  a  failure  the 
National-Singspiel  had  been  revived  in  October 
1786.  A  libretto,  *  Rudolf  von  Habsburg,' 
sent  to  Mozart  from  Mannheim  remained  unused, 
but  at  length  he  and  Salieri  were  requested  to 
supply  Geiman  and  Italian  'pi^es  de  circon- 
stance '  for  some  fetes  in  honour  of  distinguished 

1  Inelndtnf  Nancy  Stonoe.  h«r  brother  Stephen,  and  the  tenor 
Kelly,  all  EiiRllah. 


visitors  at  Schonbrunn.  To  Mozart's  lot  fell 
'Der  Schauspieldirector '  (486),  a  di^ointed 
comedy  by  Stephanie,  junior,  produced  at 
Schonbrunn,  Feb.  7,  1786,  and  afterwards  at 
the  Kamthnerthor  Theatre.  * 

In  the  next  month  a  gratifying  performance 
of '  Idomeneo '  took  place  at  the  palace  of  Prince 
Auersperg,  by  a  troupe  of  titled  and  efficient 
performers,  under  Mozart's  own  supervision.  ^ 
This  mark  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the 
aristocracy  towards  him  bore  fruit,  attracting 
the  attention  of  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  the  well- 
known  dramatist.  His  proposal  to  adapt 
Beaumarchais's  '  Manage  de  Figaro '  for  Mozart 
received  the  Emperor's  consent, — reluctantly 
given  on  account  of  the  offensive  nature  of  the 
plot  in  the  original, — and  the  first  performance 
of  '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro '  (492)  took  place  after 
violent  intrigues,  on  May  1, 1786.  The  theatre 
was  crowded,  and  the  audience  enthusiastic  ; 
several  numbers  were  repeated  twice,  and  the 
little  duet  three  times,  and  this  went  on  at 
succeeding  representations  till  the  Emperor  pro- 
hibited encores.^  Kelly,  who  took  the  parts 
of  Basilic  and  Don  Curzio,  writes  with  great 
spirit:  'Never  was  anything  more  complete 
than  the  triumph  of  Mozart,  and  his  "  Nozze  di 
Figaro, "  to  which  numerous  overflowingaudienoes 
bore  witness.  Even  at  the  first  full  band 
rehearsal,  all  present  were  roused  to  enthusiasm, 
and  when  Benucci  came  to  the  fine  passage 
"Oherubino,  alia  vittoria,  alia  gloria  militar," 
which  he  gave  with  stentorian  lungs,  the  effect 
was  electric,  for  the  whole  of  the  performers  on 
the  stage,  and  those  in  the  orchestra,  as  if 
actuated  by  one  feeling  of  delight,  vociferated 
"  Bravo  !  Bravo,  Maestro  1  Viva,  viva,  grande 
Mozart ! "  Those  in  the  orchestra  I  thought 
would  iiever  have  ceased  applauding,  by  beating 
the  bows  of  their  violins  against  the  music 
desks.'  And  Mozart  ?  '  I  never  shall  forget  his 
little  animated  countenance,  when  lighted  up 
with  the  glowing  rays  of  genius  ; — it  is  as  impos- 
sible to  describe  it,  as  it  would  be  to  paint 
sunbeams. '  ^ 

And  yet,  after  all  this  success,  nothing  was 
done  for  him.  Earning  a  living  by  giving 
lessons  and  playing  in  public  was  in  every 
respect  unsatisfactory.  'You  lucky  man,'  he 
said  to  young  Gyrowetz  as  he  was  starting  to 
Italy,  'and  I  am  still  obliged  to  give  lessons 
to  earn  a  trifle.'  Moreover,  he  soon  found  him- 
self eclipsed  on  the  stage  by  two  new  pieces, 
which  for  a  time  absorbed  the  public  entirely  ; 
these  were  Dittersdorf  s  Singspiel  '  Doctor  und 

*  Tbie  Binnplel  wm  gircn  lereral  tlmee  with  a  new  libretto, 
and  aevenl  interpolation*.  A  later  attempt  by  Behnelder  (1861) 
Introduced  both  lioiart  and  Schikaneder,  and  wae  pertievlarly 
vnfortnnate. 

>  He  compoaed  for  It  a  new  doet  for  two  aopnnl  (480).  and  a 


rondo  for  soprano  with  violin  lolo  (4M). 
1  Kelly  rdates  {RtminiMemtoei,  I 


ringer*  i 
reail  plei 


one  day  reheanlnf .  the  Emperor  laid, "  I  daraeay  yon  areall  pleeeed 
that  I  have  deeired  there  shall  be  no  more  encore*."  To  whieh  they 
all  bowed  assent,  bat  KelW  satd  boldly.  "  Do  not  believe  them.  Site. 
they_all  like  to  be  eneorod.  at  least  I  am  rare  I  always  do." ' 
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Apotheker '  (July  11),  and  Martin's  *  Cosa  rara '  i 
(Nov.  17).  Again  he  resolved  to  go  to  Eng-  | 
land,  and  was  again  dissuaded  by  his  father. 
A  gleam  of  light  came,  however,  from  Prague, 
whither  he  was  invited  to  see  for  himself  the 
immense  success  of  his  '  Figaro,'  produced  there 
first  after  Vienna,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the 
'£ntfuhrung.'  Ck>unt  Johann  Jos.  Thun,  one 
of  the  greatest  amateurs  in  Prague,  placed  his 
house  at  Mozart's  disposal,  and  he  joyfully 
accepted  the  invitation.  His  first  letter  states  ^ 
the  condition  in  which  he  found  Prague,  *  the 
one  subject  of  conversation  here  is— Figaro ; 
nothing  is  played,  sung,  or  whistled  but — 
Figaro  ;  nobody  goes  to  any  opera  but — Figaro  ; 
everlastingly  Kgaro  I '  He  was  literally  over- 
whelmed with  attentions,  and  felt  himself  at 
the  summit  of  bliss  ;  at  tiie  opera,  given  quite 
to  his  satisfikction,  he  received  a  perfect  ovation. 
Furthermore  two  concerts  were  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful ;  at  the  first,  his  new  symphony  (604) 
having  been  loudly  applauded,  he  sat  down  to 
the  piano,  and  improvised  for  full  half  an  liour, 
rousing  the  audience  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm.  Again,  and  yet  once  again  he  had 
to  resume,  till,  obeying  the  general  acclamation, 
he  finished  by  extemporising  variations  on  '  Non 
pill  andrai,'  which  completed  his  triumph. 
The  receipts  also  were  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
Having  made  the  remark  that  he  should  like 
to  com)>ose  an  opera  for  so  intelligent  and 
appreciative  a  public,  the  impresario  Bondini 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  concluded  a  contract 
with  him  for  an  opera  for  the  ensuing  season, 
for  which  he  was  to  receive  the  usual  fee  of  100 
ducats,  and  the  librettist  50.  The  distractions 
of  society  in  Prague  took  up  all  his  time,  and 
his  only  compositions  while  there  were  nine 
contredanses  for  orchestra  (510)  written  for 
Count  Pachta,  who  locked  him  in  for  an  hour 
before  dinner  for  the  purpose,  and  six  Teutsche 
for  full  orchestra  (609). 

On  his  return  to  Vienna  after  this  magnificent 
reception,  he  felt  his  position  more  galling  than 
ever ;  and  his  desire  to  visit  England  was  re- 
kindled by  the  departure  of  his  friends  Nancy 
Storace,  and  her  brother,  Kelly,  with  his  own 
pujiil  Attwood.  They  promised  to  endeavour 
to  secure  him  some  position  there,  so  that  he 
would  be  able  to  go  without  undue  risk. 

The  libretto  of  *  Figaro'  having  proved  so 
satisfactory,  he  applied  again  to  Da  Ponte,  and 
this  time  their  choice  fell  upon  *  Don  Giovanni.' 
In  September  1787  he  and  his  wife  went  to 
Prague,  and  took  lodgings  *  Bei  den  drei  Lbwen ' 
No.  420  in  the  Kohlmarkt.  But  his  favourite 
resort  was  the  vineyard  of  his  friend  Duschek 
at  Koschirz  near  the  city,  where  are  still  shown 
his  room,  and  the  stone  table  at  which  he  used 
to  sit  working  at  his  score,  often  in  the  midst 
of  conversation  or  skittle-playing.*     Before  the 

1  To  bU  frlsnd  Gottfried  Ton  Jaoqnln.  Jan.  16, 1787. 

■^  The  VUlft  U  now  called  •  Bertnnika.'    A  bast  of  Moaart,  by 


production  of  his  new  opera,  Mozart  conducted 
a  festival  performance  of  'Figaro'  on  Oct.  14, 
in  honour  of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresia, 
bride  of  Prince  Anton  of  Saxony.  He  was  very 
anxious  about  the  success  of  his  opera,  although, 
as  he  assured  Kucharz  the  conductor  of  the 
orchestra,  he  had  spared  neither  pains  nor  labour 
in  order  to  produce  something  really  good  for 
Prague.  On  the  evyiing  before  the  representa- 
tion the  overture  was  still  wanting,  and  he 
worked  at  it  far  into  the  night,  while  his  wife 
kept  him  supplied  with  punch,  and  told  him 
fairy  stories  to  keepliim  awake.  Sleep,  however, 
overcame  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  rest  for  a 
few  hours,  but  at  seven  in  the  morning  the 
copyist  received  the  score,  and  it  was  played  at 
sight  in  the  evening.  This  first  performance  of 
'  Don  Giovanni '  (627)  took  place  on  Oct.  29, 
1787.3  On  Mozart's  appearance  in  the  orchestra 
he  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause,  and 
a  triple  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  opera 
was  accompanied  from  beginning  to  end  with 
rapturous  marks  of  approval.  He  had  of  course 
no  time  for  other  compositions,  but  his  friend 
Mme.  Duschek  locked  him  into  her  summer- 
house  to  ensure  his  writing  an  aria  he  had 
promised  her.  He  revenged  himself  by  making 
it  difficult,  and  would  only  give  it  her  on  con- 
dition that  she  should  sing  it  at  sight.  It  is 
one  of  his  finest  airs  (528). 

About  the  time  of  his  return  to  Vienna  Gluck 
died  (Nov.  15,  1787),  and  Mozart  had  reason 
to  hope  that  some  suitable  position  would  now 
be  open  to  him.  But  the  Emperor  was  in 
no  hurry.  By  way,  however,  of  recognising  his 
i-ecent  triumph  at  Prague,  and  in  order  to  retain 
him  in  Vienna  (his  hankering  after  England 
being  well  known)  he  appointed  him  Eammer- 
compositor  with  a  salary  of  800  gulden  ^  (about 
£80).  Mozart  looked  upon  this  appointment  as 
a  mere  beggar's  dole,  and  when,  according  to 
custom,  he  had  to  send  in  a  sealed  letter  stating 
his  income,  he  wrote  bitterly  *Too  much  for 
what  I  produce^;  too  little  for  what  I  could 
produce.'  'Don  Giovanni'  was  not  given  in 
Vienna  till  May  7,  1788,  and  then  did  not 
please.^  Mozart  added  a  new  air  for  Donna 
Elvira,  No.  25  (K.  527),  an  air  for  Masetto, 
No.  26,  a  short  air  for  Don  Ottavio,  No.  27, 
and  a  duet  for  Zerlina  and  Leporello,  No.  28. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  his  last  opera,  Mo- 
zart's pecuniary  condition  continued  desperate. 
This  is  shown  convincingly  by  a  letter  (June  27) 
to  his  friend  Puchberg,  in  which  the  poor  fellow 

Seldan,  mm  plaoed  on  a  allcht  einlaenoe  In  the  gnnmda.  and 
■olemnly  unveUed  on  June  i,  1876.  by  the  then  poaeeaeor,  Herr 
Lambert  Pepelk*.  who  died  Jnne  9,  ISTB.  A  httherto  unvnbliahed 
letter  of  Moaart'a.  dated  Pxafne.  Oct.  16. 1787.  waa  printed  at  the 
same  time. 

3  [The  text  of  the  playbill  for  an  early  performanoe  is  given  in 
U  ^ineatr0l  tot  Hay  21. 19Qe.] 

«  His  father  did  not  Uve  to  aee  this  partial  raaliflition  of  his  bopea; 
he  had  died,  as  already  stated,  on  May  28. 

>  Via.  the  dances  for  the  ImpoiaJ  Bedonten-balla,  whldi  it  was 
his  duty  to  mpply. 

<  According  to  Da  Ponte  the  Emperor  aald.  'The  opera  is  divine, 
flner  perhaps  than ' '  Figaro."  bnt  It  is  not  the  meat  for  mv  Viennese.' 
When  the  saying  was  reported  to  Moout  he  rajdied,  '  We  most  give 
thorn  time  to  chew  it.' 
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begs  piteously  for  a  loaii)  and  speaks  of  'gloomy 
thoughts  which  he  must  rei>el  with  all  his 
might.'  And  yet  at  the  very  height  of  hia 
distress  he  manifests  extraordinary  power.  Be- 
sides other  compositions,  he  wrote  within  six 
weeks  (June  26  to  Aug.  10)  his  three  last  and 
finestsymphonies,  in  Eb,  G  minor,  andC  (Jupiter) 
(543,  550,  551).  But  other  very  congenial  work 
awaited  him.  From  the  banning  of  his  life 
In  Vienna  he  had  been  acquainted  with  van 
Swieten,  director  of  the  Hofbibliothek,  who 
was  a  great  amateur  of  classjcal  music,  and  who 
with  a  small  band  of  friends  devoted  every 
Sunday  morning  to  studying  the  works  of  the 
old  masters.  He  himself  sang  the  treble,^ 
Mozart  (who  sat  at  the  piano)  the  alto,  and 
Starzer  and  Tcyber  tenor  and  bass.  It  was  for 
these  practices  that  Mozart  sent  for  his  MS. 
book  of  pieces  by  Michael  Haydn  and  Eberlin, 
and  afterwards  for  the  fugues  of  Bach  and 
Handel.  They  also  served  as  an  incentive  to 
him  to  compose  pianoforte  pieces  of  a  solid 
description ;  several  remained  fragments,  but 
among  those  completed  are— Prelude  and  Fugue, 
a  3,  in  0  (394) ;  Fugue  in  G  minor  (401) ; 
Claviersuite  in  the  style  of  Bach  and  Handel 

S399)  ;  an  arrangement  of  the  fugue  in  C  minor 
originally  for  two  PFs.)  for  string-quartet, 
with  a  short  adagio  (546).  He  also  arranged 
five  fugues  from  Bach's  *  Wohltemperirtes  Clavier ' 
for  string-quartet  (405). 

By  1788,  however,  van  Swieten's  practices 
had  assumed  larger  proportions.  At  his  instiga- 
tion a  number  of  gentlemen  united  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  for  performances  of  oratorios 
with  chorus  and  orchestra.  The  fine  large  hall 
of  the  Hofbibliothek  served  as  their  concert- 
room,  Mozart  conducted,  and  young  Weigl  took 
the  pianoforte.  It  was  for  these  performances 
that  he  added  wind- parts  to  Handel's  '  Acis  and 
Galatea'a(Nov.  1788),  'Messiah* (March  1789), 
'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  and  'Alexander's 
Feast' (July  1790).3 

Such  work  as  this,  however,  did  nothing  to 
improve  his  pecuniary  condition  ;  and  in  the 
hope  that  the  journey  might  bring  to  light 
some  means  of  extricating  himself,  he  gratefully 
accepted  an  invitation  from  his  pupil  and  patron 
Prince  Karl  Lichnowsky,  to  accompany  him  to 
Berlin. 

Leaving  Vienna  on  April  8,  1789,  their  first 
halting-place  worth  noting  was  Dresden,  where 
Mozart  played  at  court,  exciting  great  admira- 
tion and  receiving  100  ducats.  He  was  well 
received  also  in  private  circles,  and  the  general 
interest  was  increased  by  a  competition  with 
J.  W.  Hdssler  of  Erfurt,  then  distinguished  as 
pianist  and  oirganist.  ^    Without  considering  him 

I  *Diskant.*    Motart'*  IHter.  March  18, 1783. 

*  Alao  prfonnad  at  Mosart's  benefit  •conoart  in  the  JTabn'acba 
Coneartaaal  In  the  aame  month. 

'  Aa  to  the  pablio  adoption  of  theae  additional  aooompantmenta 
in  Bnglaad.  aee  Jfuttcal  nm«$,  18DB.  p.  1& 

*  KKaalcr  plared  a  oonoarto  of  Moaart'i  at  his  eonoert  In  London. 
ICay  80. 17W.    See  Pohl's  Uagdn  in  London,  p.  800. 


a  formidable  opponent,  Mozart  acknowledged 
his  talent.  Here  also  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  poet  Kbmer,  and  his  sister-in-law  Dora 
Stock,  who  drew  a  charming  portrait  of  Mozart 
with  a  silver  pencil  (see  p.  312).  He  produced  a 
still  greater  eifect  in  Leipzig,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Rochlitz,  who  has  preserved  in- 
numerable interesting  traits  both  of  the  man  and 
the  artist.  On  April  22  he  played  the  organ  in 
the  St.  Thomas  Church,  Doles  the  Cantor  and 
Gbrner  the  organist  pulling  out  the  stops  for  him. 
All  present  were  enchanted,  especially  Doles, 
who  could  almost  have  believed  in  the  restora- 
tion to  life  of  his  teacher,  the  great  Bach  himself. 
In  return  he  made  the  choir  of  the  Thomas- 
school  sing  Bach's  8 -part  motet  'Singet  dem 
Herm,'  at  which  Mozart  exclaimed  with  delight, 
*  Here  is  something  from  which  one  may  still 
learn,'  and  having  secured  the  parts  of  the  other 
motets  (no  score  being  at  hand),  he  spread  them 
out  before  him,  and  became  absorbed  in  study. 

On  their  arrival  in  Berlin  the  travellers  went 
straight  to  Potsdam,  and  Prince  Lichnowsky 
presented  Mozart  to  the  King,  who  had  been 
anxiously  expecting  him.  Frederick  William  1 1. 
was  musical,  played  the  violoncello  well  (he 
was  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Duport),  and  had  a 
well -selected  orchestra.  The  opera  was  con- 
ducted by  Reichardt,  and  the  concerts  by  Duport. 
The  King's  favourable  anticipations  were  fully 
realised  in  Mozart,  but  Reichardt  and  Duport 
were  set  against  him  by  his  candidly  replying 
to  the  King's  question,  what  he  thought  of  the 
band,  'it  contains  great  virtuosi,  but  if  the 
gentlemen  would  play  together,  they  would 
make  a  better  effect.'  The  King  apparently 
laid  this  remark  to  heart,  for  he  offered  Mozart 
the  post  of  Capellmeister,  with  a  salary  of  3000 
thalers  (about  £600).  After  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, he  replied  with  emotion,  'How  could  I 
abandon  my  good  Emperor  t ' 

In  the  meantime,  preparations  having  been 
made  for  a  concert,  Mozart  went  again  to  Leipzig. 
The.  programme  consisted  entirely  of  his  own 
unpublished  compositions,  and  at  the  close  he 
improvised  by  general  request ;  but  the  audience 
was  a  scanty  one.  For  Engel,  the  Court-organist, 
he  composed  a  charming  little  Gigue  for  piano- 
forte (57  4).  Eetuming  to  Berlin  on  May  1 9,  he 
rushed  to  the  theatre,  where  his  '  Entfiihrung ' 
was  being  performed,  and  taking  a  seat  near  the 
orchestra,  made  observations  in  a  half-audible 
tone ;  the  second  violins,  however,  playing  D 
sharp  instead  of  D,  he  called  out,  'Confound 
it,  do  take  D ! '  and  was  recognised  immediately. 
He  was  much  pleased  to  meet  his  pupil  Hummel, 
who  only  became  aware  while  playing  of  his 
master's  presence  at  his  concert.  This  time 
Mozart  played  before  the  Queen,  but  gave  no 
public  performance.  The  King  sent  him  100 
Friedrichs  d'or,  and  asked  him  to  compose  some 
quartets  for  him.  As  to  the  pecuniary  results 
of  the  tour,  Mozart  wrote  laconically  to  his 
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wife,  *  On  my  return  you  must  be  glad  to  have 
me,  and  not  think  about  money. '  He  started 
on  his  homeward  journey  on  May  28,  and 
passing  through  Dresden  and  Prague,  reached 
Vienna  on  June  4,  1789.  He  set  to  work 
immediately  on  the  first  quartet  (575)  for  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  received  a  kind  letter  of 
thanks,  with  a  gold  snuff-box  and  a  second 
1 00  Friedrichs  d'or.  The  two  others  (589,  590) 
followed  in  May  and  June,  1790. 

His  position  still  continued  a  most  melancholy 
one,  his  wife's  constant  illnesses  adding  to  his 
expenses.     Again  he  applies  to  his  friend  and 
brother  freemason  *  for  immediate  assistance.     I 
am  still  most  unfortunate  1    Always  hovering 
between  hope  and  anxiety  !  *     In  this  state  of 
things  he  yielded  to  the  pressure  put  upon  him 
by  his  friends,  and  informing  the  Emperor  of 
the  offer  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  tendered  his 
resignation.     Surprised  and  disconcerted,   the 
Emperor  exclaimed,   *What,  Mozart,  are  you 
going  to  leave  met'  and  he  answered  with 
emotion,  *  Your  Majesty,  I  throw  myself  upon 
your  kindness — I  remain ! '     This  circumstance, 
and  the  success  of  '  Figaro,'^  revived  after  a  long 
pause,  probably  induced  the  Emperor  to  order  a 
new  opera,  for  which  Da  Ponte  again  furnished 
the  libretto  (said  to  have  been  founded  on  recent 
occurrences  in  Vienna).     This  was  the  opera 
buffa  <  Cos!  fan  tntte '  (588),  produced  Jan.  26, 
1790,  but  soon  interrupted  by  the  Emperor's 
serious  illness,  terminating  in  death  on  Feb. 
20.     Musicians  had  little  to  expect  from  his 
successor,  Leopold  II.,  and  there  was  no  break 
in  the  clouds  which  overshadowed  poor  Mozart 
The  rough  draft  is  still  preserved  of  an  applica- 
tion for  the  post  of  second  Capellmeister,  but  he 
did  not  obtain  it.     The  magistrate  did  indeed 
grant  (May  9,  1791)  his  request  to  be  appointed 
assistant,  '  without  pay  for  the  present,'  to  the 
cathedral  Capellmeister,  which  gave  him   the 
right  to  sucoeed  to  this  lucrative  post  on  the 
death   of    Hoffinann    the    Capellmeister,    but 
Hoffmann  outlived  him. 

The  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  at 
Frankfurt  on  Oct.  9,  was  the  occasion  of  his  last 
artistic  tour.  Having  pawned  his  plate  to  pro- 
cure funds,  he  started  on  Sept.  26,  and  after  a 
journey  of  six  days  arrived  in  the  ancient  Beich- 
stadt.  He  gave  a  concert  on  Oct.  14,  in  the 
Stadttheatre,  the  programme  consisting  entirely 
of  his  own  compositions.  During  a  e^ort  stay 
made  in  Mayence,  Tischbein  took  a  life-size  half- 
length  portrait  [but  see  below,  p.  312].  On  the 
return  journey  he  visited  Mannheim  and  Munich, 
where,  at  the  Elector's  request,  he  played  at  a 
court  concert  given  in  honour  of  the  King  of 
Naples.  He  had  not  been  invited  to  play  before 
the  latter  in  Vienna,  and  he  wrote  to  his  wife 
-with  some  bitterness,  '  It  sounds  well  for  the 
court  of  Vienna,  that  members  of  their  own  family 
should  hear  me  for  the  first  time  at  a  foreign 

I  Moamrt  compowd  a  new  air  {917)  for  Kile.  FcrrarcM  del  Bene. 


court ! '  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Vienna,  Mozart 
had  to  take  leave  of  his  best  friend,  for  Salomon, 
the  impresario,  had  come  in  person  to  carry 
Haydn  off  to  London.^  With  a  heavy  heart  he 
said  good-bye  to  the  only  artist  who  understood 
him  thoroughly,  and  honestly  wished  to  see  him 
prosper.     They  were  never  to  meet  again. 

His  afiairs  were  now  worse  than  ever  ;  the 
Berlin  journey  had  produced  nothing,  and  a 
speculation  on  which  he  had  set  his  hopes  failed. 
And  yet  he  went  on  working  his  hardest.  A 
series  of  his  best  and  most  varied  compositions, 
including  the  beautiful  motet  'Ave  Verum' 
(618) — written  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  after- 
wards Beethoven's  favourite  resort — were  but 
the  forerunners  of  the  'Requiem'  and  the 
'  Zauberflote. '  His  last  appearance  as  a  virtuoso 
(he  had  not  played  the  piano  in  public  since 
1788)  was  in  all  probability  at  a  concert  given 
by  Bahr,  the  clarinet-player,  on  March  4,  1791. 
Perhaps  he  played  his  last  Concerto  in  Bb  (595) 
composed  in  January.  In  this  very  month  of 
March,  Schikaneder,  the  Salzburg  acquaintance 
of  1780,  and  now  manager  of  the  little  theatre, 
scarcely  more  than  a  booth,  in  the  grounds  of 
Prince  Starhemberg's  house  in  the  suburb  of 
Wieden,  began  to  urge  Mozart  to  comffose  a 
magic  opera  to  a  libretto  he  had  in  hand,  which 
he  hoped  would  extricate  him  from  his  embarrass- 
ments. Ever  ready  to  help  anybody,  Mozart 
agreed,  and  set  to  work  on  the  score,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  written  in  a  little  pavilion  ' 
near  the  theatre,  and  in  a  summer-house  in  the 
little  village  of  Josofsdorf,  on  the  Eahlenberg, 
close  to  Vienna.  To  keep  him  in  good  humour, 
Schikaneder  provided  him  with  wine,  and  amus- 
ing society, — his  eiyoyment  of  which  good 
things,  grossly  exaggerated,  has  tended  more 
than  anything  to  throw  discredit  upon  his 
character. 

In  July,  while  hard  at  work,  he  received  a 
visit  from  a  stranger,  who,  eiijoining  secrecy, 
conmiissioned  him  to  write  a  Requiem  for  an 
unknown  individual.*  The  price  (50,  or  accord- 
ing to  some,  100  ducats)  was  fixed,  and  Mozart 
set  to  work  with  the  more  ardour  for  having 
composed  no  church  music  since  the  mass  of 
1783.  Again  he  was  interrupted  by  an  urgent 
invitation  from  the  Estates  of  Bohemia,  to  com- 
pose an  opera  for  the  approaching  coronation 
of  Leopold  II.  at  Prague.  Mozart  was  on  the 
point  of  stepping  into  the  travelling  carriage 
when  the  mysterious  messenger  suddenly  stood 
before  him,  and  asked  what  had  become  of  the 
requiem.  Touched  and  distressed  by  the  ques- 
tion, Mozart  assured  the  man  that  he  would  do 
his  best  on  his  return  ;  and  so  saying  departed 
with  his  pupil  Siissmayer.     He  worked  hard  at 

*  He  nuMle  jpnlimtaiaxx  oflbn  of  a  slmlbw  kind  to  Mocart. 

1  Row  on  tne  Capuolnerbers  In  Salxborg,  a  gift  from  the  preeent 
Prinoe  Starhemberg. 

*  Proved  after  hla  death  to  bave  been  Connt  Walaen.  an  amateur 
anxlotu  to  be  thought  a  great  eompoeer,  who  really  had  the 
Sequlem  performed  under  (his  own  name.  The  meaaenger  wai  hU 
steward  Lentgeb. 
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the  opera  during  the  journey,  Siissmayer  filling 
in  the  recitativo  secco.  The  coronation  took 
place  on  Sept.  6,  and  'La  Clemenza  di  Tito* 
(621)  was  performed  the  same  evening  in  the 
National  theatre,  in  presence  of  their  Majesties 
and  a  select  audience,  who  were  too  much 
absorbed  by  the  occurrences  of  the  day  to  pay 
great  attention  to  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  Em- 
press is  said  to  have  made  very  disparaging 
remarks  on  the  *  porcheria '  of  German  music. 
Mozart,  who  was  not  well  when  he  came  to 
Prague,  suffered  severely  from  the  strain,  but  he 
spent  a  few  pleasant  hours  with  his  friends,  and 
parted  from  them  with  tears. 

Disappointed  and  suffering  he  reached  home 
in  the  middle  of  September,  and  at  once  set  to 
work  with  energy  at  Schikaneder's  opera.  The 
overture  and  introductory  march  to  the  second 
act  were  finished  Sept.  28,  and  t^vo  days  later, 
on  the  30th,  the  *  Zauberflbte  *  (620)  was  given 
for  the  first  time.  Mozart  conducted  at  the 
jjiano,  Siissmayer  turned  over  for  him,  and 
Henneberg,  who  had  conducted  the  rehearsals, 
played  the  bells.  It  was  coldly  received  at 
the  outset,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  act 
Mozart,  looking  i>a]e  and  agitated,  went  on 
the  s€kge  to  Schikaneder,  who  endeavoured  to 
comfort  him.i  The  audience  recovered  from 
their  coldness  so  far  as  to  call  for  Mozart  at 
the  close,  but  he  was  with  diflSculty  persuaded 
to  appear  before  the  curtain.  The  interest  in 
the  opera  increased  with  each  representation, 
and  soon  the  'Zauberflote'  was  as  great  a  'draw* 
as  Schikaneder  could  desire. 

Mozart  now  hoped  to  be  able  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  Requiem,  but  his  late  exer- 
tions and  excitement  had  proved  too  much  for 
liim,  sorely  tried  as  he  was  in  other  respects. 
Fainting  fits  came  on,  and  he  fell  into  a  state 
of  deep  depression.  2  His  wife  tried  in  vain  to 
raise  his  spirits.  During  a  drive  in  the  Prater, 
he  suddenly  began  to  talk  of  death,  and  said 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  he  was  writing  the 
Requiem  for  himself.  *  I  feel  certain,'  he  con- 
tinued, *  that  I  shall  not  be  here  long ;  some 
one  has  poisoned  me,  I  am  convinced.  I  cannot 
shake  off  the  idea.''  By  the  advice  of  his 
physicians,  his  terrified  wife  took  the  score 
away  from  him,  and  he  rallied  sufficiently  to 
compose  on  Nov.  16  a  cantata  (628)  for  his 
Lodge  to  words  by  Schikaneder.  He  even 
conducted  the  performance  himself;   but  the 
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improvement  was  of  short  duration,  and  he 
took  to  his  bed.  Now,  when  it  was  too  late, 
favourable  prospects  opened  before  him.  He 
was  informed  that  some  of  the  nobility  of 
Hungary  had  clubbed  together  to  guarantee 
him  a  yearly  sum,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
subscription  was  got  up  in  Amsterdam,  for 
which  he  was  to  furnish  compositions  to  become 
the  property  of  the  subscribers.  When  the 
hour  for  the  theatre  arrived,  he  would  follow 
in  imagination  the  performance  of  the  *  Zauber- 
flote,'  and  the  Requiem  continued  to  occupy 
his  mind.  On  Dec.  4  he  had  the  score  brought 
to  him  in  bed,  and  tried  a  passage,  singing  the 
alto  himself,  while  his  brother-in-law  Hofer  took 
the  tenor,  and  Schack  and  Gerl  from  the  theatre 
the  soprano  and  bass.  When  they  got  to  the 
first  few  bars  of  the  Lacrimosa,  it  suddenly  came 
home  to  him  that  he  should  never  finish  it, 
and  he  burst  out  ciying,  and  put  away  the 
score.  In  the  evening  Siissmayer  came  in,  and 
he  gave  him  some  directions  about  the  Requiem, 
with  which  his  thoughts  seemed  constantly 
occupied,  for  even  while  dozing  he  puffed  out 
his  cheeks  as  if  trying  to  imitate  the  drums. 
Towards  midnight  he  suddenly  sat  up  with  his 
eyes  fixed  ;  then  he  turned  his  head  on  one 
side,  and  appeared  to  fall  asleep.  By  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  Dec.  5,  1791,  his  spirit  had 
fled.  He  died  of  malignant  typhus  fever.  At 
three  o*clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  his 
body  was  removed  from  the  house  of  mourning 
to  St.  Stephen*s  *  ;  the  service  was  held  in  the 
open  air,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  poorest 
class  of  funeral,  and  van  Swieten,  Siissmayer, 
Salieri,  Roser,  and  Orsler,  stood  round  the  bier.^ 
They  followed  as  far  as  the  city  gates,  and  then 
turned  back,  as  a  violent  storm  was  raging, 
and  the  hearse  went  its  way,  unaccompanied, 
to  the  churchyard  of  St.  Marx.  Thus,  with- 
out a  note  of  music,  forsaken  by  all  he  held 
dear,  the  remains  of  this  prince  of  harmony 
were  committed  to  the  earth, — not  even  in  a 
grave  of  his  own,  but  in  the  common  paupers' 
grave  ( Allgemeine  Grube  ^.  The  Lodge  to  which 
he  belonged  held  in  his  honour  a  ceremonial 
worthy  of  the  deceased  ;  the  Wiener  Zeitung 
announced  *  the  irreparable  loss  *  in  a  few  elo- 
quent lines,  and  afterwards  inserted  the  follow- 
ing epitaph : — 

MOZARDI 
TVMOLO  INSCRIBENDVM 

Qui  iacet  hie,  Chordis  Infant  Miracula  Hundi 

Auxit  et  Orpheum  Vlr  superftvit,  Abi ! 

Et  Animae  eius  bene  precare. 

*  Ranhenatelngaaie.  on  the  rite  of  the  preeent  Galvaal'idie  Oe- 
bCude,  in  the  Teetibale  of  which  the  hulldcr  has  pUood  a  hurt  of 
Mosart. 

*  Schikaneder  waa  too  much  overoome  to  be  preeent.  WaUcing  up 
and  down  he  exclaimed,  '  Bie  ipirlt  punoee  me  everrwhere ;  I  have 
him  continually  before  my  eyes.' 

e  By  van  Swieten'i  orden  (himMlf  well  off  )the  itrletert  eeonosny 
was  obeerved  in  the  funeral  arrangementa.  The  ilte  of  the  actual 
grave  waa  eoon  forgotten ;  but  the  city  of  Vienna  erected  on  the 
probable  epot  a  handeome  monument  by  Hane  Qaeeer,  •olemnly 
unveiled  on  the  aunivereary  of  M oiart's  death,  Dec  5, 1890. 
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To  the  compositions  already  mentioned  in 
Vienna  must  be  added  the  following : — 

Ain  for  aupnino  (368,  S74) ;  oouoerUrlM  for  hit  sister-ln-htw.  If  m«. 
Lange  (383.  416.  &38) ;  air  with  PF.  obbL  for  Nancj  StorM*  (505) ;  > 
ditto  for  Ad&mberger,  tbo  tenor  (431) ;  iMua  airs  for  Fiacher  (432. 
51*2),  Oottfrled  von  Jacquin  (613),  Gerl  (who  wng  Sarartro),  with 
coutrabaaso  obbllgato  for  Piachlberger  (612),  and  Bennod  (584).  Ain 
Inserted  in  operas  by  other  ootnpoaen :  two  for  Mme.  Lange  lu 
Anfoasi'B  ■  n  cnrioM  indiacreto'  (418,  419) ;  baai  air  for  AlberUralU 
In  -Le  Ooloaie  fortunate'  (Anfoal)  (641) ;  for  Kile.  ViUeneave  In 
Cboaroaa'*  '  I  due  Baroni '  (578),  and  in  Martin'*  *  U  barbero  dl  boon 
cuore '  (682,  583) ;  for  his  alater-In^law  Mme.  Hofer  in  PaLBiello'a 
'Ikirbiere'  (580).  Trioa  for  the  JaoqTiin  family  (436-39);  comic, 
nicknamed  the  Bandel- Tercet  (441);  for  Blanchl's  *Villanella 
raplta,'  trio  (480)  and  quartet  (479).  Twenty  Lleder  for  a  single 
vuice,  including  'Daa  Veilchen'  (476);  2  '  Abendempflndung'  (523), 
'An  Chloe'  (524) ;  twelve  canons. 

Jnatrumental :  serenade  for  wind  instraraents  (375);  Kleine 
Nuchtmufiik  (525) ;  three  marches  (406) ;   dances.  25  Noe. ;    '  Eln 
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and  Eliat"(478r ''«B)'';'quintet"rn' E'flarwith"oborciariiiet,*horn. 
and  bassoon  (452) ;  seventeen  concertos  (413-15.  448-51.  458.  466,  450. 
466,  467.  482,  488.  401.  603.  637,  596) ;  concert-rondo  (383).  printed  as 
the  last  movement  of  an  earlier  concerto  (175). 

In  contemplating  Mozart  as  an  artist  we  are 
first  struck  by  the  gradual  growth  of  his  powers. 
God  bestowed  on  him  extraordinary  genius,  but 
nearly  as  extraordinary  is  the  manner  in  which 
his  father  fostered  and  developed  it.  We  have 
seen  him  laying  a  solid  foundation  by  the  study 
of  Fux's  OraduSf  and  anxiously  enforcing  early 
practice  in  technique.  We  have  also  seen 
Mozart  studying  in  Salzburg  the  works  of  con- 
temporaneous composers.  In  Italy  his  genius 
rapidly  mastered  the  forms  of  dramatic  and 
ancient  church  music ;  van  Swieten's  influence 
led  him  to  Bach,  whose  works  at  Leipzig  were 
a  new-found  treasure,  and  to  Handel,  of  whom 
he  said,  *  He  knows  how  to  make  great  effects 
better  than  any  of  us  ;  when  he  chooses  he  can 
strike  like  a  thunderbolt.'  How  familiar  he 
was  with  the  works  of  Emanuel  Bach  is  shown 
by  his  remark  to  Doles,  *  He  is  the  father,  we 
are  his  children  ;  those  of  us  who  can  do 
anything  worth  having  have   learnt   it   from 

him,  and  those  who  do  not  see  this  are .* 

The  eagerness  with  which  he  laid  hold  of  Benda's 
melodramas  as  something  new  has  already  been 
described. 

His  handwriting  was  small,  neat,  and  always 
the  same,  and  when  a  thing  was  once  written 
down  he  seldom  made  alterations.  '  He  wrote 
music  as  other  people  waite  letters,'  said  his 
wife,  and  this  explains  his  apparently  inexhaust- 
ible power  of  composing,  although  he  always 
declared  that  he  was  not  spared  that  labour  and 
pains  from  which  the  highest  genius  is  not 
exempt.  His  great  works  he  prepared  long 
beforehand  ;  sitting  up  late  at  night,  he  would 
improvise  for  hours  at  the  piano,  and  *  these 
were  the  true  hours  of  creation  of  his  divine 

1  "The  autograph  Is  inscribed  'oompoeta  per  la  Sgra.  Storace  da 
■uo  servo  ed  amico  W.  A.  Mosart,  96  dl  Dec.  1786.' 

2  Facsimile  in  Jahn.  vol.  L  Appendix. 


melodies.'  His  thoughts  were  in  fact  always 
occupied  with  music  ;  '  You  know,'  he  wrote  to 
his  father,  *  that  I  am,  so  to  speak,  swallowed 
up  in  music,  that  I  am  busy  with  it  all  day 
long — speculating,  studying,  considering.'  But 
this  very  weighing  and  considering  often  pre- 
vented his  working  a  thing  out ;  a  failing  with 
which  his  methodical  father  reproached  him  : — 
*  If  you  will  examine  your  conscience  properly, 
you  will  find  that  you  have  postponed  many  a 
work  for  good  and  all.'  When  necessary,  how- 
ever, he  could  compose  with  great  rapidity, 
and  without  any  preparation,  improvising  on 
paper  as  it  were.  Even  during  the  pauses 
between  games  of  billiards  or  skittles  he  would 
be  accumulating  ideas,  for  his  inner  world  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  outer  disturbance. 
During  his  ^vife's  confinement  he  would  spend 
his  time  between  hei  bed-side  and  his  writing- 
table.  When  writing  at  night  he  could  not  get 
on  without  punch,  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
and  *  of  which,'  says  Kelly, ^  *  I  have  seen  him 
take  copious  draughts.'  At  the  same  time  he 
would  get  his  wife  to  tell  him  stories,  and  would 
laugh  heartily. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  his  powers  as 
a  virtuoso  on  the  piano,  organ,  and  violin,  and 
also  on  his  preference  for  the  viola.  He  con- 
sidered  the  first  requisites  for  a  pianist  to  be 
a  quiet,  steady  hand,  the  power  of  sinffing  the 
melody,  clearness  and  neatness  in  the  ornaments, 
and  of  course  the  necessary  technique.  It  was 
the  combination  of  virtuoso  and  composer  which 
made  his  playing  so  attractive.  His  small,  well- 
shaped  hands  glided  easily  and  gracefully  over 
the  keyboard,  delighting  the  eye  nearly  as  much 
as  the  ear.  Clementi  declared  that  he  had  never 
heard  anybody  play  with  so  much  mind  and 
charm  as  Mozart.  Dittersdorf  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  imion  of  taste  and  science,  in 
which  he  was  corroborated  by  the  Emperor  Joseph. 
Haydn  said  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  as  long 
as  he  lived  he  should  never  forget  Mozart's  play- 
ing, '  it  went  to  the  heart'  No  one  who  was 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  him  improvise  ever 
forgot  the  impression.  *  To  this  hour,  old  as  I 
am,'  said  Rieder,*  'those  harmonies,  infinite 
and  heavenly,  ring  in  my  ears,  and  I  go  to  the 
grave  fully  convinced  that  there  was  but  (me 
Mozart. '  His  biographer  Niemetschek,  expresses 
himself  in  similar  terms,  *  If  I  might  have  the 
fulfilment  of  one  wish  on  earth,  it  would  be  to 
hear  Mozart  improvise  once  more  on  the  piano  ; 
those  who  never  heard  him  cannot  have  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  it  was. '  Vienna  was  the 
very  place  for  him  in  this  respect ;  when  he  was 
thinkingof  settling  there,  his  father,  with  charac- 
teristic prudence,  warned  him  of  the  fickleness  of 
the  public,  but  he  replied  that  his  department 
was  too  favourite  a  one,  *  this  certainly  is  piano- 
forte-land.*    And  he  was  right ;  from  his  first 

'  Remini$omct»,  i.  226. 

<  Ambros  Bleder,  organist  and  choirmaster  at  Perchtolsdorf,  near 
Vienna,  died  1851. 
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appearance  to  the  last,  the  favour  of  the  public 
never  wavered.  As  a  teacher  he  was  not  in 
much  request,  StefliEin,  Kozeluch,  Righini,  and 
others,  having  more  pupils  though  charging  the 
same  teims  as  he.  The  fact  is,  he  was  neither 
methodical  nor  obsequious  enough  ;  it  was  only 
when  personally  attracted  by  talent,  earnestness, 
and  a  desire  to  get  on,  that  he  taught  willingly. 
Many  people  preferred  to  profit  by  his  remarks 
in  social  intercourse,  or  took  a  few  lessons  merely 
to  be  able  to  call  themselves  his  pupils.  Fraulein 
Auernhammer  is  an  instanoe  of  the  first,  and 
the  celebrated  physician  Joseph  Frank  of  the 
second.  With  such  pupils  as  these  he  used  to 
say,  *  You  will  profit  more  by  hearing  me  play, 
than  by  playing  yourself, 'and  acted  accordingly. 
Among  his  best  lady  pupils  were  the  Countesses 
Rumbeck  and  Zichy,  Frau  von  Trattnem,  wife 
of  the  wealthy  bookseller,  Franziska  von  Jaoquin, 
aftenvards  Frau  von  Lagusius,  and  Barbara 
Ploy er .  Hummel  came  to  him  in  1 7  8  7,  he  lived 
in  the  house,  and  his  instruction  was  most 
irregular,  being  given  only  as  time  and  inclina- 
tion served ;  but  personal  intercourse  amply 
supplied  any  deficiencies  of  method.  Mozart 
could  always  hear  him  play,  and  played  con- 
stantly before  him,  took  him  about  with  him, 
and  declared  that  the  boy  would  soon  outstrip 
him  as  a  pianist.  Hummel  left  in  Nov.  1788 
to  make  his  firsttour  with  his  father.  Of  Thomas 
Attwood,  who  came  to  him  from  Italy  in  1785 
for  a  course  of  composition,  and  became  his 
favourite  pupil,  he  said  to  Kelly,  *  Attwood  is  a 
young  man  for  whom  I  have  a  sincere  affection 
and  esteem  ;  he  conducts  himself  with,  great 
propriety,  and  I  feel  much  pleasure  in  telling 
you  that  he  partakes  more  of  my  stylo  than  any 
other  scholar  I  ever  had,  and  I  predict  that  he 
will  prove  a  sound  musician.'^  Kelly,  who 
wrote  pretty  songs,  wished  to  have  some  instruc- 
tion from  Mozart  in  composition,  but  he  dis- 
suaded him  from  it,  as  his  profession  of  the  stage 
ought  to  occupy  all  his  attention.  'Reflect,' 
he  said,  *  a  liUle  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing 
.  .  .  ;  do  not  disturb  your  natural  gifts.  Melody 
is  the  essence  of  music ;  I  compare  agood  melodist 
to  a  fine  racer,  and  contrapuntist  to  hack  post- 
horses  :  therefore  be  adviseid,  let  loell  aloTUf  and 
remember  the  old  Italian  proverb — Chi  sa  piii, 
meno  sa.'  ^  Mozart  also  taught  composition  to 
a  few  ladies,  a  cousin  of  Abb^  Stadler's  among 
the  number.  The  MS.  book  he  used  with  her 
is  in  the  Hofbibliothek,  and  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  cleverness  with  which,  in  the  midst 
of  jokes  and  playful  remarks,  he  managed  to 
keep  his  lady  pupils  to  their  grammar.^  With 
more  advanced  pupils  he  of  course  acted  differ- 
ently. Attwood  began  by  laying  before  him  a 
book  of  his  own  compositions,  and  Mozart  looked 
it  through,  criticising  as  he  went,  and  with  the 


a  It  hM  bMii  pablbhcd 
baau^vU  wm  IT.  A.  Mtmart  (Vianna,  SUlntf)  uid  Funtammt  daa 
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words,'  I  should  have  done  this  so, 're- wrote  whole 
passages,  and  in  fact  re-composed  the  book.^ 

He  held  regular  concerts  at  his  own  house  on 
Sundays,  his  friends  being  invited,  and  amateurs 
admitted  on  payment. 

Of  his  intercourse  with  other  artists  on  his 
tours  we  have  spoken,  but  something  remains  to 
be  said  of  his  relations  withhis  brethren  in  Vienna. 
Of  Bonno,  at  whose  house  his  newest  symphony 
was  twice  performed  in  1781  with  an  unusually 
large  orchestra  (sixty  strings,  wind  instruments 
doubled,  and  eight  bassoons),  Mozart  said,  '  he 
is  an  honourable  old  man.'  Gluok  appreciated 
him,  and  was  inclined  to  be  friendly,  but  they 
were  never  intimate.  At  his  request  the  '  Ent- 
fiihrung '  was  performed  out  of  its  turn,  and 
'  Qluck  paid  me  many  compliments  upon  it.  I 
dine  with  him  to-morrow. '  On  another  occasion 
Gluck  was  at  Mme.  Lange's  concert,  where 
Mozart  played.  '  He  could  not  say  enough  in 
praise  of  the  symphony  and  aria  (both  by 
Mozart),  and  invited  us  all  four  (the  Mozarts 
and  Langes)  to  dinner  on  Sunday.'  Salieri  was 
unfriendly.  He  had  great  influence  with  the 
Emperor,  and  could  eamly  have  secured  an  ap- 
pointment for  Mozart,  but  though  astute  enough 
not  to  show  his  dislike  openly,  he  put  obstacles 
in  his  way.  Other  still  more  bitter  opponents 
were  Kozeluch,  Kreibich,  and  Strack,  who  with 
Salieri  had  it  all  their  own  way  in  the  Emperor's 
music-room.  Kozeluch  also  hated  Haydn,  and 
this  inspired  Mozart  with  a  contempt  which  he 
took  no  pains  to  conceal,  and  which  Kozeluch 
never  forgave.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
relations  between  Mozart  and  Haydn.  'It  was 
quite  touching,'  says  Niemetschek,  'to  hear 
Mozart  speak  of  the  two  Haydns,  or  of  any  other 
great  master  ;  it  was  like  listening  to  an  admir- 
ing pupil,  rather  than  to  the  great  Mozart' 
He  recognised  in  the  same  generous  way  the 
merit  of  those  who  merely  crossed  his  path,  such 
as  Paisiello  and  Sarti,  with  both  of  whom  ho 
was  on  very  friendly  terms.  Kelly  *  dined  at 
Mozart's  house  with  Paisiello,  and  was  a  witness 
of  their  mutual  esteem.  Mozart's  pupil,  Barbara 
Ployer,  played  some  of  his  compositions  to 
Paisiello,  who  in  his  turn  asked  for  the  score  of 
'Idomeneo.'  Of  Sarti,  Mozart  writes  to  his 
father,  '  He  is  an  honest  upright  man";  I  have 
played  a  great  deal  to  him  already,  including 
variations  on  one  of  his  own  airs  (460)  with 
which  he  was  much  pleased.'  He  immortalised 
this  very  theme  by  introducing  it  into  the  second 
Finale  of '  Don  Giovanni ' ;  and  did  a  similar 
service  for  a  theme  from  Martin's  '  Cosa  rara,' 
an  opera  which  at  that  time  threw  even  Mozart 
into  the  shade.  Of  that  composer,  then  a  uni- 
versal favourite,  he  said :  '  Much  that  he  writes 
is  really  very  pretty,  but  in  ten  years'  time  his 

*  Holmci.  p.  SI&    Thia  book  wu  In  tlM  pn—ainn  of  Sir  John 
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musio  will  be  entirely  forgotten.'  Mozart  took 
a  great  interest  in  all  striving  yonng  artiste, 
augmented  in  the  case  of  Stephen  Storace  by  his 
esteem  for  his  sister  Kancy,  the  first  Susanna  in 
'Figaro,*  His  sympathy  with  Gyrowetz  has 
been  mentioned  :  of  Pleyel's  first  quartets  he 
wrote  to  his  father,  *  They  are  very  well  written, 
and  really  pleasing ;  it  is  easy  to  see  who  his 
master  was  (Haydn).  It  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  music  if  Pleyel  should  in  time  replace  Haydn.' 
When  Beethoven  came  to  Vienna  for  the  first 
time  in  the  spring  of  1787,  and  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  playing  before  Mozart,  he  is  said  to 
have  observed  to  the  bystanders,  *  Mark  him  ; 
he  will  make  a  noise  in  the  world.'  Of  Thomas 
Linley,  with  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  made 
friends  in  Florence,  he  said,  '  That  he  was  a  true 
genius,  and  had  he  lived  would  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  musical  world. '^ 
Mozart  was  short,  but  slim  and  well-propor- 
tioned, with  small  feet  and  good  hands  ;  as  a 
young  man  he  was  thin,  which  made  his  nose 
look  large,  but  later  in  life  he  became  stouter. 
His  head  was  somewhat  large  in  proportion  to 
his  body,  and  he  had  a  profusion  of  fine  hair, 
of  which  he  was  rather  vain.  He  was  always 
pale,  and  his  face  was  a  pleasant  one,  though 
not  striking  in  any  way.  His  eyes  were  well- 
formed,  and  of  a  good  size,  with  fine  eyebrows 
and  lashes,  but  as  a  rule  they  looked  languid, 
and  his  gaze  was  restless  and  absent.  He  was 
very  particular  about  his  clothes,  and  wore  a 
good  deal  of  embroidery  and  jewellery  ;  from  his 
elegant  appearance  Clementi  took  him  for  one 
of  the  court  chamberlains.  On  the  whole  he 
was  perhaps  insignificant-looking,  but  he  did 
not  Uke  to  be  made  aware  of  the  fact,  or  to 
liave  his  small  stature  commented  upon.  When 
playing  the  whole  man  became  at  once  a  differ- 
ent and  a  higher  order  of  being.  His  counte- 
nance changed,  his  eye  settled  at  once  into  a 
steady  calm  gaze,  and  every  movement  of  his 
muscles  conveyed  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
his  playing.  He  was  fond  of  active  exercise, 
whidi  was  the  more  necessary  as  he  suffered 
materially  in  health  from  his  habit  of  working 
far  into  the  night.  At  one  time  he  took  a 
regular  morning  ride,  but  had  to  give  it  up, 
not  being  able  to  conquer  his  nervousness.  It 
was  replaced  by  billiards  and  skittles,  his 
fondness  for  which  we  have  mentioned.  He 
even  had  a  billiard-table  in  his  own  house : 
'  Many  and  many  a  game  have  I  played  with 
him,'  says  Kelly,  '  but  always  came  off  second 
best.'  When  no  one  else  was  there  he  would 
play  with  his  wife,  or  even  by  himself.  His 
favourite  amusemen t of  aU,  however,  was  dancing, 
for  which  Vienna  afforded  ample  opportunities. 
This,  too,  Kelly  mentions  (i.  226):  <Mme. 
Mozart  told  me  that  great  as  his  genius  was,  he 
was  an  enthusiast  in  dancing,  and  often  said 
that  hi«  taste  lay  in  that  art,  rather  than  in 

>  KiSij'*  ilmifniiemeM,  i.  226. 


music'  He  was  particularly  fond  of  masked 
balls,  and  had  quite  a  talent  for  masquerading 
in  character,  as  he  showed  at  the  Rathhaus 
balls  in  Salzburg.  In  1783  he  sent  home  for  a 
harlequin's  suit,  to  play  the  character  in  a 
pantomime  got  up  by  some  friends  for  the 
Carnival  Monday ;  Mme.  Lange  and  her  husband 
were  Columbine  and  Pierrot ;  Merk,  an  old 
dancing-master  who  trained  the  company,  was 
Pantaloon,  and  the  painter  Gross!  the  Dottore, 
Mozart  devised  the  whole  thing,  and  com- 
posed the  music,  which  was  of  course  very 
simple  ;  thirteen  numbers  have  been  preserved 
(446). 

In  society  Mozart  found  amusement  of  the 
highest  kind,  and  inspiration,  as  well  as  affection 
and  true  sympathy.  No  house  offered  him  so 
much  of  these  as  that  of  Countess  Thun,  '  die 
charmanteste,  liebste  Dame,  die  ich  in  meinem 
Leben  gesehen,'  of  whom  Bumey,  Beichardt, 
and  George  Forster,  wrote  in  the  highest  terms. 
Other  associates  were  the  Countess's  son-in-law 
and  Mozart's  pupil  Prince  Karl  Lichnowsky, 
Hofrath  von  Bom,  Baron  Otto  von  Gemmingen, 
Hofirath  von  Spielmann,  Prince  Kaunitz,  Count 
Cobenzl,  Field-marshal  Haddik,  Geheimrath 
von  Kees,  who  had  weekly  orchestral  concerts 
at  his  house,  the  botanist  Jacquin,  and  his  son 
and  daughter,  Count  Hatzfeld,  an  intimate 
friend  who  played  in  his  quartets,  Kaufmann 
Bridi,  a  good  tenor  who  sung  in  '  Idomeneo,' 
the  families  Greiner,  Martinez,  and  Ployer,  all 
of  whom  had  constant  music,  and  van  Swieten, 
who  has  been  mentioned  already.  Another 
great  admirer  of  his  was  Barisani  the  physician, 
'  that  noble  man,  my  best  and  dearest  friend, 
who  saved  my  life '  (when  seriously  ill  in  1784), 
and  whose  imexpected  death  in  1787  affected 
him  much,  One  can  quite  understand  that 
the  refreshment  of  social  intercourse  was  a  real 
necessity  after  his  hard  brain-work.  On  such 
.  occasions  he  was  full  of  fun,  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  pour  out  a  stream  of  doggerel  rhymes 
or  irresistibly  droll  remarks  ;  in  short  he  was  a 
frank,  open-hearted  child,  whom  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  identify  with  Mozart  the  gi*eat 
artist.  His  brother-in-law  Lange  ^  says  that 
he  was  full  of  fun  during  the  time  he 
was  occupied  with  his  great  works.  It  has 
been  reiterated  ad  nauseam  that  Mozart  was  a 
drunkard,  whose  indulgence  in  this  and  cognate 
vices  brought  him  to  an  early  grave,  but  that  such 
a  charge  was  totally  unfounded  no  one  who  has 
studied  his  life  can  doubt  for  a  moment.^  That, 
like  other  people,  he  enjoyed  a  good  glass  of 
wine  nobody  can  deny,  but  his  laborious  life 
and  the  prodigious  number  of  his  compositions 
convincingly  prove  that  he  was  never  given  to 
excess.  Those  who  accused  him  of  intemper- 
ance also  magnified  his  debts  tenfold  when  he 
died,  and  thus  inflicted  grievous  iig'ury  on  his 
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widow.  1  These  *  friends '  propagated  the  worst 
reports  as  to  his  domestic  affairs  and  constant 
embarrassments.  Undoubtedly  his  wife  was  a 
bad  manager,  and  this  was  a  serious  defect  in 
a  household  which  only  acquired  a  regular 
income  (800  fl.  !)  in  1788,  and  whose  resources 
before  and  after  that  time  were  most  irregular. 
His  wife's  constant  illnesses,  too,  were  a  great 
additional  burden.  Though  naturally  unfitted 
for  anything  of  the  kind,  he  made  many  serious 
attempts  to  regulate  his  expenses,  and  would 
every  now  and  then  keep  strict  accounts  of 
income  and  expenditure,  but  these  good  resolu- 
tions did  not  last.  2  As  Jahn  remarks  with 
point,  how  could  he,  when  wiiting  to  Puchberg 
for  assistance  (July  17,  1789),  have  appealed  to 
his  friend's  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
honesty,  if  these  exaggerations  had  been  true  ? 
In  most  cases  he  was  led  astray  by  sheer  good- 
nature, as  he  never  could  refuse  any  one  in 
need.  His  kindness  was  grievously  abused  by 
false  friends,  whose  acquaintance  was  damaging 
to  his  character,  but  he  never  learned  prudence. 
The  worst  offender  in  this  respect  was  Stadler, 
the  eminent  clarinet-player,  who  often  dined  at 
his  table,  and  repeatedly  wheedled  money  out  of 
him  under  pretext  of  poverty.  After  all  that 
had  passed,  Mozart  composed  a  concerto  (622) 
for  Stadler's  tour,  finishing  it  two  days  only 
before  the  production  of  the  *  Zauberflbte,'  when 
he  was,  of  course,  particularly  hard  pressed. 

His  religious  sentiments,  more  especially  his 
vie^vs  on  death,  are  distinctly  stated  in  a  letter 
to  his  father  at  first  hearing  of  his  illness.  *  As 
death,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  true  end  and  aim 
of  our  lives,  I  have  for  the  last  two  years  made 
myself  so  well  acquainted  with  this  true,  best 
friend  of  mankind,  that  his  image  no  longer 
terrifies,  but  calms  and  consoles  me.  And  I 
thank  God  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  (you 
understand  ^)  of  learning  to  look  upon  death  as 
the  key  which  unlocks  the  gate  of  true  bliss. 
I  never  lie  down  to  rest  without  thinking  that, 
yoimg  as  I  am,  before  the  dawn  of  another  day 
I  may  be  no  more  ;  and  yet  nobody  who  knows 
me  would  call  me  morose  or  discontented.  For 
this  blessing  I  thank  my  Creator  every  day,  and 
wish  from  my  heart  that  I  could  share  it  with 
all  my  fellow-men.' 

Mozart  has  often  been  compared  with  other 
great  men,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Beethoven, 
Haydn,  etc.,  but  the  tniest  parallel  of  all  is  that 
between  him  and  Raphael.  In  the  works  of 
both  we  admire  the  same  marvellous  beauty  and 
refinement,  the  same  pure  harmony  and  ideal 
truthfulness  :  we  also  recognise  in  the  two  men 
the  same  intense  delight  in  creation,  which  made 
them  regard  each  fresh  work  as  a  sacred  task, 

1  His  aasocUtlon  vlth  Sohikaneder  gare  wme  colour  to  the 
rvport*.     Hummel  prot«st«r1  vehemently  against  such  accusations. 

s  In  one  ot  tbeee  orderly  flt«  he  began  (1784)  a  thematic  register  of 
all  his  compoeitiona  as  Uiey  were  completed,  and  continued  the 
practice  up  to  a  short  time  before  his  death.  This  invaluable 
document  waa  flrat  published  by  Andr«  in  1886. 
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and  the  same  gratitude  to  their  Maker  for  His 
divine  gift  of  genius.  The  influence  of  each 
upon  his  art  was  immeasurable  ;  as  painting  has 
but  07te  Raphael,  so  music  has  but  one  Mozart. 
In  reviewing  Mozart's  instrumental  compo- 
sitions, we  vnll  first  consider  those  for  pianoforte. 
They  comprise  all  the  different  branches,  and  are 
thoroughly  suited  to  the  instrument — grateful, 
and  for  tae  present  state  of  technique,  easy ; 
they  contain  no  mere  bravura-writing,  the  pas- 
sages being  for  tlie  most  part  founded  on  the 
scale,  or  on  broken  chords.  In  playing  them, 
clearness,  taste,  and  the  power  of  singing  on  the 
instrument  are  required.  In  variations,  written 
almost  entirely  for  pupils  and  amateurs,  he  em- 
ploys for  the  most  part  the  melismatic  style. 
His  themes  were  taken  from  well-known  pieces, 
such  as,  Fischer's  minuet,  and  airs  by  Paisiello, 
Gluck,  Sarti,  Duport,  etc.  A  good  many  that 
were  not  his  were  circulated  under  his  name,  a 
proof  of  the  demand  for  them.  Of  these  only 
two  need  be  specified,  one  by  Fbrster  on  a  theme 
from  Sarti's  opera  *  I  finti  Eredi  *  ;  the  other  by 
Eberl,  on  *  Zu  Steffen  sprach  im  Traume,'  from. 
Umlauf's  '  Irrlicht.'  Of  three  Rondos  the  last, 
in  A  minor  (511),  is  well  known  ;  it  is  character- 
ised throughout  by  a  tenderness  which  makes  it 
most  attractive.  Two  Fantasias  (396,  397), 
and  a  short  sustained  Adagio  (540)  are  almost 
improvisations  ;  a  third  Fantasia  forms  the  pre- 
lude to  an  excellent  fugue  in  the  style  of  Bach 
(394)  ;  a  fourth  (476)  full  of  depth  and  earnest- 
ness, was  united  by  Mozart  himself  with  the 
sonata  in  C  minor  (457).  The  charming  Gigue 
(674)  is  well  known  ;  but  a  PF.  Suite  in  the 
style  of  Bach  and  Handel  (499)  was  unfortun- 
ately not  finished  ;  the  Abb4  Stadler  completed 
a  more  formal  and  abstract  Fugue  (401).  In 
his  Sonatas  of  the  Viennese  period  Mozart  re- 
tained the  conventional  three  movements  ;  they 
overflow  with  melody,  but  the  last  movements, 
generally  in  the  form  of  an  easy  rondo  or  varia- 
tions, are  as  a  rule  not  much  w^orked  out.  The 
0  minor  (457),  already  mentioned,  is  full  of  fire 
and  passion,  not  excepting  the  last  movement, 
and  already  indicates  what  Beethoven  was  des- 
tined to  do  for  the  sonata.  Two  others  in  Bj^ 
and  D  (570,  576),  both  pleasing,  lively  an<l 
easy,  also  deserve  mention.  Sonatas  by  others 
were  published  under  his  name,  for  instance,  one 
in  C  minor  (Kbchel's  Anhang,  204)  recommended 
by  Czerny  in  his  *  Pianoforteschule '  (iv.  162), 
even  though  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  after- 
wards published  by  Artaria  with  the  composer's 
name — *  Anton  Eberl,  oeuvre  I.'  Another 
favourite  one  is  in  Bb  (Kochel's  Anhang  136), 
partly  put  together  from  Mozart's  concertos  by 
A.  E.  Miiller  as  op.  26.  The  most  striking 
sonata  for  four  hands  is  the  last  but  one  in  F 
(497).  Two  pieces  for  a  musical  clock  (594, 
608)  ordered  by  Count  Deym  for  Miiller's  Kunst- 
cabinet,  are  only  known  in  the  PF.  arrange- 
ment for  four  hands  ;  they  belong  to  the  close 
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of  his  life,  and  the  earnestness  of  purpose  and 
thoroughness  of  technique  which  we  find  in 
them  show  how  conscientiously  Mozart  executed 
such  works  to  order.  For  two  pianos  we  have 
a  lively  sonata  in  D  (448),  and  an  energetic 
fugue  in  C  minor  (426)  arranged  by  Mozart  for 
string-quartet  with  introductory  adagio  (546). 
The  Sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin  were  generally 
written  for  his  lady-pupils  (the  violin  at  that 
time  was,  generally  speaking,  a  man's  instru- 
ment). They  are  neither  deep  nor  learned,  but 
interesting  from  their  abundant  melody  and 
modulations.  One  of  the  finest  is  that  in  Bb 
(454)  composed  in  1784  for  Mile.  Strinasacchi  ; 
the  last,  in  F  (547),  ia  *  for  beginners ' ;  the 
last  but  one  in  £b  (481),  is  also  easy,  and  con- 
tains in  the  first  movement  the  favourite  subject 
which  he  treats  in  the  finale  of  the  Jupiter 
Symphony.  The  PF.  Trios  were  intended  for 
amateur  meetings ;  the  most  important  is  the 
one  in  £  (542)  composed  in  1788  for  his  friend 
Puchberg.  The  one  in  Eb  (498)  with  clarinet 
and  viola  has  been  already  mentioned ;  they 
were  all  written  between  1786  and  1788. 
Broader  in  design  and  more  powerful  in  expres- 
sion are  the  two  Quartets  in  O  minor  and  £b 
(478,  498),  especially  the  first,  which  is  effective 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  Quintet  in  Eb 
with  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon  (452), 
composed  in  1784,  is  particularly  charming. 
Mozart  played  it  to  Paisiello,  and  wrote  to 
his  father  '  I  consider  it  the  best  I  have  yet 
written.' 

We  now  pass  to  the  compositions  for  strings 
and  wind.  The  Duets  are  few ;  and  include 
those  composed  for  Michael  Haydn.  The  only 
Trio  for  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  in  Eb 
(563)  composed  in  1788,  is  in  six  movements, 
like  a  divertimento  ;  it  is  broadly  designed,  and 
worked  out  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  care,  *  a 
true  cabinet  -  picture. '^  Of  the  first  sixteen 
Quartets  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello, 
that  in  D  minor  (173),  composed  in  1773,  rises 
obviously  to  a  higher  level.  It  was  only  after 
a  pause  of  nine  years  (Nov.  1782)  that  Mozart 
resumed  this  branch  of  composition  with  the  six 
dedicated  to  Haydn,  each  one  a  gem.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  popular  verdict  at  the 
time  ;  a  critic  of  the  day  ^  found  them  *  much 
too  highly  spiced ' — and  asks  '  whose  }>alate  can 
stand  that  for  any  length  of  time?'  Prince 
Grassalkowics  tore  up  the  parts  in  a  rage  at 
finding  that  they  really  contained  the  hideous 
stuff  which  was  being  played  before  him  ;  and 
they  were  returned  to  Artaria  from  Italy  as  so 
full  of  mistakes  that  it  was  impossible  to  play 
from  them.  The  chief  stumbling-block  was  the 
much-abused  introduction  to  the  last  quartet. 
In  his  next  one,  in  D  (499),  Mozart  tried  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  wishes  of  the  public. 
The  last  three,  in  D,  Bb,  and  F  (575,  589, 
590),  were  composed  for  tiie  King  of  Prussia  at 

1  Jahn.  *  Cnunar's  Jiagagln  der  Mutik,  iL  1275. 
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a  time  when  he  was  nearly  crushed  beneath  a 
load  of  care  and  poverty,  of  which,  however,  the 
works  bear  no  trace.  The  king's  favourite 
instrument,  the  \'ioloncello,  has  more  than  its 
fall  share  of  work,  and  in  spite  of  the  fine 
treatment  and  wealth  of  invention  this  is  in- 
jurious to  the  character  of  the  quartet  The 
Adagio  with  fugue  (546)  has  been  already  noticed. 
The  Quartets  for  flute  and  strings  (285,  ^98), 
and  for  oboe  obbligato  (870)  are  easy  of  execu- 
tion, and  of  no  special  importance. 

The  Quintets  must  all  be  ascribed  to  external 
influences  :  Mozart  invariably  doubled  the  viola, 
instead  of  the  violoncello  as  Boocherini  did. 
The  first,  in  Bb  (46),  was  written  in  Vienna^  in 
1768,  and  the  autograph  shows  his  stOl  un- 
formed boyish  hand  ;  the  next,  dated  five  years 
later,  is  in  Bb  (174);  and  the  third,  in  C 
minor  (406),  an  arrangement  of  the  eight-part 
serenade  for  wind  instruments  (388),  follows 
ten  years  later.  Of  those  belonging  to  1787  in 
0  and  G  minor  (515,  616),  the  latter,  full  of 
passion  and  movement,  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
its  kind.  The  two  last,  in  D  and  Eb  (593, 
614),  were  written  in  December  1790  and  April 
1791,  *at  the  urgent  request  of  an  amateur,' 
whose  object  evidently  was  to  give  assistance 
in  a  delicate  manner  to  the  hard-pressed  com- 
poser ;  both  show  the  clearness  and  firmness  of 
the  master-hand,  although  the  end  was  so  near. 
Thi-ee  other  Quintets  must  be  included  in  this 
series ;  one  in  Eb  (407)  composed  in  1787  for 
Leitgeb  the  horn  player,  with  only  one  violin, 
and  a  French  horn  or  violoncello ;  another  in 
A  (581),  the  charming  *Stadler  quintet,'  for 
clarinet,  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello,  com- 
pleted Sept.  29,  1789  ;  and  a  third  in  C  minor 
(617)  for  glass  harmonica,  flute,  oboe,  viola,  and 
violoncello,  composed  in  May  1791  for  ELireh- 
gassner.  The  accompanying  instruments  are 
obviously  selected  ^vith  a  view  to  the  special 
timbre  of  the  solo,  an  effect  which  is  lost  by 
substituting  the  piano. 

The  Serenades,  Nocturnes,  and  Divertimenti 
or  Cassationen,  mostly  with  solo  instruments 
concertante,  consist  generally  of  from  six  to 
eight  movements.  One  of  the  nocturnes  (286) 
has  four  orchestras,  of  two  violins,  viola,  bass, 
and  two  horns  each,  by  means  of  which  a  triple 
echo  is  produced ;  a  short  serenade  (239)  has 
only  strings  and  drums.  Another  serenade  for 
wind  instruments  with  violoncello  and  bass 
(361),  remodelled  in  1780  from  a  youthful 
quintet  (46),  is  an  important  work.  Of  solid 
merit  are  three  divertimenti  for  string-quintet 
and  horns  in  F,  Bb,  and  C  (247,  287,  334)  ; 
the  second  is  well  known.  They  have  six  move- 
ments each,  and  are  essentially  in  quartet-style, 

*  KiSchel  givea  Salxbnrg.  but  th«  familywcrc  then  in  Vienna  after 
thalr  ratorn  from  Olmtltc  and  Brttnn.  The  quintet  was  meuuuor- 
phoevd  hf  Mozart  into  a  serenade  (Sffl)  In  1780.  The  line  ada^o  No.  S 
vaa  arranged  in  Vienna  by  an  unknown  hand  aa  an  offertarlum.  to 
the  words  '  Quia  te  comprehendat.'  for  four  roioes,  organ  and  violin 
■olo,  two  yiollns,  riola.  two  homa,  and  bau.  Parts  pabliahed  with 
others  by  Dlabelll.  in  Eb. 
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in  spite  of  the  horns.  Though  written  when  he 
was  not  much  above  twenty,  his  mastery  of  this 
kind  of  composition  is  complete.  Another 
divertimento  for  the  same  instruments,  *  £in 
musikalischer  Spass,  oder  auch  Bauem-Sym- 
phonie'  (*a  musical  joke '),  composed  in  1787, 
is  irresistibly  comic. 

The  Tafelmusik,  Nachtmusik,  etc,  for  wind 
instruments,  with  from  six  to  eight  movements 
each,  often  present  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
binations, such  as  two  flutes,  five  trumpets,  and 
five  drums  (187,  188),  intended  it  is  true  for 
festal  occasions,  and  two  oboi,  two  bassoons, 
and  two  horns,  in  six  divertimenti  (218,  240, 
252,  253,  270,  289)  composed  in  1775  and 
1776,  and  graceful  in  spite  of  their  concise 
form.  Superior  to  these,  and  indeed  to  all 
mere  fSte  music,  are  two  serenades  for  wind  in 
Eb  and  C  minor  (375,  388),  composed  in 
Vienna  in  1781  and  1782  ;  the  latter  also 
arranged  by  Mozart  as  a  quintet  (406).  Of 
dance-music  for  full  orchestra  the  first  published 
was  four  contredanses  (267,  Salzburg,  1776); 
in  1784  followed  two  quadrilles  (468),  each  con- 
sisting of  a  minuet  and  an  allegro  ;  and  in  1787 
six  German  dances  (509)  and  nine  contredanses 
(510).  The  dances,  written  for  six  of  the  Be- 
douten-saal  balls  in  Vienna,  begin  in  Dec  1788 
with  the  German  dances  (567)  and  twelve 
minuets  (568). 

In  the  Symphonies  we  are  able  to  follow  the 
steps  of  his  progress  most  closely.  He  first 
makes  sure  of  his  materials  and  technique,  then 
the  separate  parts  acquire  more  freedom  and 
independence,  melody  and  invention  grow  the 
subjects  gain  in  character,  there  is  more  sub- 
stance in  the  whole,  the  details  are  better  worked 
out;  the  wind  instruments,  no  longer  used 
merely  to  strengthen  the  strings,  take  their 
own  line  and  materially  assist  in  the  light  and 
shade  ;  in  a  word,  the  various  component  parts 
of  the  orchestra  become  one  animated  whole. 
Mozart  had  a  great  advantage  over  Haydn  in 
having  heard  and  studied  the  fine  orchestras  at 
Mannheim,  Munich,  and  Paris,  while  Haydn 
was  entirely  restricted  to  his  cavfiL.  Mozart  at 
first  learned  from  Haydn,  but  after  1785  tlie 
reverse  took  place ;  Haydn's  London  symphonies 
also  show  how  much  his  orchestration  gained 
in  fulness  and  brilliance  from  contact  with  the 
world.  Mozart's  first  attempts  in  London  and 
the  Hague  are  in  three  movements ;  in  those 
composed  at  Vienna  in  1767  and  1768  the 
minuet  is  introduced.  His  later  treatment  of 
this  movement  is  distinguished  for  refinement 
and  dignified  cheerfulness,  in  contrast  to  the 
jovial  good-humour  and  banter  which  charac- 
terise Haydn's  minuets.  Of  twenty  symphonies 
composed  in  Salzburg,  two  are  distinctly  superior, 
that  in  G  minor  (183)  being  serious,  almost 
melancholy,  and  in  some  sense  the  precursor  of 
the  later  one  in  the  same  key,  to  which  the 
other  in  A  (201),  bright,   fresh,  and  sunny, 


forms  a  striking  contrast.  Next  oomes  the 
lively  Parisian  or  French  Symphony  in  D  (297) 
with  three  movements ;  then  three  more  in 
Salzburg,  including  one  in  G  (818)  in  one 
movement,  probably  intended  as  an  overture 
to  a  play.*  With  the  exception  of  two  in  0 
and  G  (425,  444)  composed  in  Linz,  and  plainly 
showing  Haydn's  influence,  all  the  rest  were 
written  in  Vienna.  [The  earliest  of  these  was 
the  bright  and  energetic  symphony  in  D  major 
(385),  composed  1782  for  his  Mend  Haflner  of 
Salzburg  ;  four  years  later  followed  the  Prague 
Symphony  (504)  also  in  D  major,  the  orchestra- 
tion of  which  reminds  us  that  it  had  recently 
been  preceded  by  *  Figaro.']  The  last  three, 
in  £b,  G  minor,  and  C  with  the  fugue  (Jupiter) 
(543,  550,  551),  were  composed  in  1788  between 
the  26th  of  June  and  the  10th  of  August,  just 
over  six  weeks  !  Ambros  says  of  them,  *  Con- 
sidered as  pure  music,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  ask  whether  the  world  possesses  anything 
more  perfect. ' '  Jahn  calls  the  first  a  triumph 
of  beauty  in  sound,  the  second  a  work  of  art 
exhausting  its  topic,  and  the  third  in  more 
than  one  respect  the  greatest  and  noblest  of 
Mozart's  symphonies. 

{Equal  in  historical  interest  is  Mozart's  treat- 
ment of  the  Concerto,  which  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  his  chief  contribution  to  the  growth 
of  the  instrumental  forms.  Up  to  the  middle 
of  the  century  the  concerto  was  not  distinguished 
in  essential  structure  from  the  cun*ent  types  of 
orchestral  or  chamber  music,  and  indeed  only 
diflered  from  the  overture  and  the  concerted 
sonata  in  the  opportunity  which  it  aflbrded  for 
contrasted  masses  or  timbres.  Even  in  the 
concertos  of  Handel  and  J.  S.  Bach  the  solo 
instruments  are  only  *  primi  inter  pares ' ;  the 
distinction  of  protagonist  and  chorus  is  not  as 
yet  fully  felt.  The  first  to  perceive  the  real 
aesthetic  value  of  this  contrast  was  C.  P.  £.  Bach, 
whose  clavier -concertos  definitely  modify  the 
symphonic  texture,  and  his  tentative  suggestions 
were  developed  by  Mozart  with  a  richer  inven- 
tion, a  wider  melodic  range,  and  a  far  greater 
command  of  orchestral  etfect.  (For  a  description 
of  the  form  as  he  established  it  see  vol.  i.  p.  578.) 
He  composed  in  all  twenty-five  concertos  for 
clavier  solo,  the  first  four  (37-41)  at  Salzburg 
in  1767,  the  next  six  (175-386)  at  Salzburg 
between  1778  and  1777,  the  last  fifteen  (413- 
595)  at  Vienna  between  1781  and  1791.  To 
these  should  be  added  a  concerto  for  three 
claviers  (242V  written  in  1776,  and  one  for  two 
claviers  (3 65)  in  1780.  During  the  years  1775- 
1776  he  wrote  six  for  violin  (207-268)  mainly, 
it  would  appear,  as  studies  for  his  own  practice, 
and  followed  them  in  1780  with  a  Concertante 
Symphonic  (364)  for  violin  and  viola.  His 
other  works  in  this  form  are  a  concertone  for 
two  violins  and  a  concerto  for  bassoon  (190-191), 

1  Not,  M  ott«n  stated,  Bluebl's  *  VUlaaelU  ntplt*,'  flnt  pgradtioed 
In  1786. 
I  Omam  dmr  MuaUt  tmi  Pottte,  p.  IS. 
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both  written  at  Salzburg  in  1774,  a  concerto  ' 
for  oboe  (293)  in  1777,  one  for  flute  and  harp  ' 
(298)  written  at  Paris  in  1778,  two  for  flute 
solo  (313,  814)  on  his  return  to  Mannheim, 
four  for  horn  (412,  417,  447,  495),  at  Leitgeb's 
house  in  Vienna,  and  the  clarinet-concerto  (622) 
composed  for  Stadler  in  1791. 

These  works  fall  naturally  into  two  groups 
which  respectively  precede  and  follow  the  begin- 
ning of  his  residence  in  Vienna.  Those  of  the 
earlier  group  are,  comparatively  speaking,  of  less 
importance,  and  though  they  exhibit  all  his 
delicacy  of  touch  and  daintiness  of  invention  are 
mainly  interesting  as  stages  in  his  treatment  of 
the  form.  The  most  noticeable  among  them 
are  those  in  D  major  (175),  F  major  (242),  and 
Ej>  major  (365)  for  one  clavier  or  more,  together 
with  the  six  for  violin  which  make  charming 
use  of  a  medium  that  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  by  the  great  masters.  The  concerto 
for  flute  and  harp  (298),  written  apparently 
with  some  reluctance  on  the  commission  of  the 
Due  de  Guisnes,  is  a  brilliant  virtuoso- piece  with 
a  graceful  and  tender  andante.  The  Viennese 
clavier  concertos  are  all  masterly,  especially 
those  in  D  minor  (466),  C  major  (467),  C  minor 
(491),  and  C  major  (503) ;  perfect  in  style, 
melody,  and  balance,  and  often  showing  a  freedom 
of  structm-al  organisation  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  his  other  instrumental  works.  It  is 
well  known  that  they  were  carefully  studied  by 
Beethoven,  in  whose  early  compositions  their 
influence  can  clearly  be  traced.  The  hom- 
concertos  were  evidently  intended  as  a  jest, 
they  are  written  at  breakneck  speed,  and  the 
rondo  of  the  first  (412)  is  scrawled  over  with 
extravagant  mock-directions.  The  concerto  for 
clarinet  (622)  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  careful 
study  of  one  of  Mozart's  favourite  instruments, 
and  'may  be  regarded,'  in  Jahn's  words,  *as 
the  basis  of  modem  clarinet- playing.'] 

Next  come  the  Vocal  Compositions.  Lieder 
he  only  wrote  casually  ;  and  unfortunately  to 
very  insignificant  words.  The  greater  number 
are  in  stanzas,  but  some  few  are  continuously 
composed  (durchcomponirt),  such  as  *  An  Chloe ' 
(524),  more  in  the  style  of  an  Italian  canzonet ; 

*  Abendempfindung '  (523),  fine  both  in  form 
and    expression  ;    '  Ungliickliche   Liebe  '    and 

*  Trennung  und  Wiedervereinigung '  (520,  519), 
almost  passionate ;  and  '  Zu  meiner  Zeit '  (517), 
in  a  sportive  tone.  Of  three  Kinderlieder  (529,  I 
596,  598)  the  second,  *  Komm'  lieber  Mai,'  still  | 
survives  ;  nor  will  the  *  Wiegenlied '  (350)  be 
forgotten.  Goethe's  *  Veilchen '  (476)  is  perfec- 
tion, and  shows  what  Mozart  could  have  pro- 
duced in  this  direction.  Many  spurious  Lieder 
have  been  published  under  his  name  ;  there  ai*e 
thirty- eight  in  Eochel's  Catalogue  (Anhang  V. 
Nos.  246-283).  The  canons  require  sifting; 
even  our  English  '  Non  nobis  Domlne '  has  been 
set  to  German  words,  and  ascribed  to  him. 
Several  are  composed  to  words  in  the  Viennese 


dialect,  and  the  eflect  is  quite  neutralised  by 
the  modem  drawing-room  text  which  is  often 
substituted.  ^  Diflicile  lectu  mihi  Mars '  (559) 
is  a  comic  canon,  followed  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  sheet  by  *  O  du  eselhafter  Peyerl '  i  (560). 
The  double  canon  on  '  Lebet  wohl,  wir  sehn  uns 
wieder'  and  *Heult  noch  gar  wie  alte  Weiber,' 
written  on  taking  leave  of  Doles  at  Leipzig,  is 
well  known. 

As  we  have  seen  already,  he  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  write  airs  for  concerts,  and  for 
insertion  in  operas :  many  of  these  still  bear 
repetition ;  for  instance,  the  soprano  airs  *  Misera 
dove  son '  (369),  *  Non  temer  amato  bene  *  with 
PF.  obbligato  (505),  *  Un  moto  di  gioja '  (579), 
'  Bella  mia  fiamma '  (528),  one  of  his  finest  airs  ; 
the  tenor  air  *  Per  pietk '  (420),  and  the  bass 
airs  'Non  so  d'onde  viene '  (512),  'Mentre  ti 
lascio'  (513),  and  'Per  questa  bella  mano' 
with  double-bass  obbligato  (612). 

To  prepare  the  way  for  h^s  Masses  we  must 
first  consider  his  Church  music  of  various  kinds. 
First  and  foremost  come  the  Litanies  and  Ves- 
pers, each  a  complete  whole  formed  of  several 
independent  parts.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
the  Litania  de  venerabili  is  solemnity,  and  of 
the  Lauretanae  or  Marienlitanei,  tendemess ; 
and  these  Mozart  has  succeeded  in  preserving. 
[See  Litany.]  Of  the  latter,  the  first,  in  Bb, 
composed  in  1771,  already  shows  fluency  in 
part-writing,  and  mastery  of  form  and  modu- 
lation ;  but  the  second,  in  D  (195),  composed 
in  1774,  is  far  more  important,  the  voices  being 
treated  contrapuntally  with  independent  or- 
chestra. We  have  also  two  Litanie  de  vener- 
abili in  Bb  and  Eb  (125,  143),  composed  in 
1772  and  1776,  the  lapse  of  time  between  the 
two  being  clearly  marked  in  the  compositions 
themselves.  The  fine  choruses  in  Nos.  3  and  5 
of  the  latter,  point  to  the  Requiem,  and  like  the 
fugue  *  Pignus  futurae  *  almost  startle  by  their 
power,  as  does  also  the  oi)ening  of  the  '  Panis 
vivus,'  identical  with  the  '  Tuba  mirum  '  in  the 
Requiem.  A  still  stronger  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  church  music  is  shown  in  two  vespers  in  0 
(821,  339)  oomjwsed  in  1779  and  1780,  the 
greater  part  of  both  thoroughly  deserving  a 
place  among  his  most  important  works.  The 
*  Confitebor '  in  the  first,  and  '  Laudato  pueri ' 
and  *  Laudate  Dominum '  in  the  latter  are  real 
gems.  The  motet  *  Misericordias  Domine ' 
(222),  an  exercise  for  Padre  Martini,  who  gave 
him  a  brilliant  testimonial  for  it  in  1775,  is  in 
strict  counterpoint  throughout  In  1776  he 
composed  a  *  Venite  populi '  for  double  chorus  ; 
the  parts  are  in  imitation,  strict  or  free,  and 
the  whole  work  teems  with  force  and  freshness. 
A  list  of  innumerable  small  pieces  of  church 
music  closes  with  the  angelic  motet  'Ave  verum' 
(618),  composed  on  the  18th  of  June  1791,  at 
Baden,  near  Vienna. 

His  first  Masses  (49,  65,  66),  written  while  he 

>  HeferrlDg  to  the  defective  nttennoe  of  Peyerl,  the  tenor. 
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was  still  a  mere  boy,  show  how  thoroughly  he 
had  mastered  the  forms  then  in  use  for  that 
style  of  music.  We  pass  at  once  to  the  6th 
Mass,  in  F^  (192),  the  whole  of  which  is  in 
counterpoint,  with  only  two  violins,  bass,  and 
organ  as  accompaniment.  This  mass,  in  which 
the  master-hand  is  clearly  discernible,  recalls 
the  finest  models  of  the  old  Neapolitan  school, 
and  justly  ranks  next  to  the  Requiem ;  the  Credo 
is  based  throughout  on  the  subject  so  well  known 
in  the  finale  to  the  Jupiter  Symphony.  The 
next,  in  D  2  (194),  \a  also  next  in  order  of  merit ; 
it  has  perhaps  more  grace,  but  less  earnestness 
and  ideality.  These  two  masses  show  what  he 
was  capable  of  in  church  music  when  unfettered ; 
but  in  the  five  which  followed  ^  (220,  257-259, 
262)  he  was  forced  to  suit  his  patron's  taste  by 
aiming  at  display,  and  the  result  is  less  fortu- 
nate. Unhappily  these  being  his  best-known 
masses,  are  generally  taken  as  his  standard 
church  works.  Hardly  more  important  are  the 
next  three  4  (275,  817,  337),  although  Mozart 
himself  seems  to  have  had  a  preference  for  the 
first,  in  Bb,  since  he  chose  it  to  conduct  himself 
in  1791.  The  second,  in  C,  composed  in  1779, 
[see  the  following  article  on  the  spurious  masses] 
is  called  the  *  Coronation-mass,'  why,  nobody 
knows  ;  the  third,  also  in  C,  was  composed  in 
1780,  and  all  three  fulfil  the  conventional  re- 
quirements, but  seldom  show  a  glimpse  of  the 
true  Mozart,  and  then  only  in  court  uniform.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  last  mass,  in  C  minor 
(427),  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written.  It  is  broadly  designed,  each  section 
being  treated  as  a  separate  movement,  and  the 
whole  bears  clear  traces  of  his  studies  at  the 
time  (1783)  with  van  Swieten.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretteid  that  it  was  never  finished  ;  the  Kyrie, 
Gloria,  Sanctus,  and  Benedictus  alone  are  com- 
plete ;  the  Credo  is  only  half  done.  Very  re- 
markable are  the  inequality  of  the  different 
movements,  the  large  dimensions  of  the  choruses 
and  fugues,  and  the  bravura  style  of  the  solos. 
The  Kyrie,  Gloria,  and  Sanctus  are  excellent, 
the  five-part  Gratias,  and  the  eight-part  Qui 
tollis,  of  incomparable  beauty.  [The  Credo  was 
completed  by  the  adaptation  of  other  church 
compositions  of  the  master  ;  for  the  Agnus  Dei, 
the  opening  Eyrie  was  repeated,  and  the  mass, 
as  thus  made  fit  for  public  performance,  was 
given  by  the  Mozartverein  at  Dresden,  April  3, 
1901,  and  at  the  Bristol  Festival  of  1905,  for 
the  first  time  in  England.] 

We  now  come  to  the  Requiem,  that  work  of 
pain,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  finish.  The 
following  pieces  are  in  his  own  handwriting : — 
(1)  Requiem  and  Kyrie,  complete  ;  (2)  voice- 
parts,  organ,  and  notes  of  the  accompaniment 


>  Moaut's  MaMM,  arntngad  by  V.  Novello.  Ka  S. 

a  NoTello,  Na  3.    , 

3  The  second,  in  K?  (SffT ;  Novello  2).  is  oftlled  the  '  Credo  Mm*.' 
from  the  pcculiAr  treatment  of  the  Credo.  It  is  printed  In  a  very 
mutilated  form  :  even  the  charaoterutlc  subject  in  the  Credo  itself 
being  left  out  whenever  possible.  The  mnch-uaed  subject  from  the 
Jupiter  Symphony  is  introduced  again  in  the  Sanctus. 
*  Novello.  10, 1, 14. 


of  Nos.  2  to  9,  as  follows : — Dies  irae,  68  bars  ; 
Tuba  mirum,  62 ;  Rex  tremendae,  22 ;  Recordare, 
130  ;  Confutatis,  40  ;*Lacrymosa,  8  ;  Domine, 
78  ;  Hostias,  54  :  the  last  eight  bars,  containing 
voice-parts,  organ,  and  first  violin,  go  to  the 
words  'Fao  eas  Domine  de  morte  transire  ad 
vitam,'  followed  by  the  direction  'Quam  olim 
Da  Capo,'  that  is  to  say,  repeat  the  last  35  bars 
of  the  Domine.  His  widow,  in  her  anxiety  to 
have  the  score  completed,  and  thus  satisfy  the 
person  who  had  ordered  it,  first  applied  toEybler, 
but  after  a  few  attempts  he  threw  up  the  task, 
and  she  then  entrusted  it  to  Siissmayer,  who 
not  only  had  more  courage,  but  was  able  to 
imitate  Mozart's  hand.  He  copied  what  Mozart 
had  sketched  in,  filled  up  the  gaps,  wrote  a 
Sanctus,  Benedictus,  and  Agnus  Dei,  of  his  own, 
and,  to  give  unity  to  the  work,  wound  it  up  by 
repeating  the  fugue  of  the  Kyrie  to  the  words 
'  Cum  Sanctis  tuis.'  The  score  thus  completed 
was  handed  to  the  messenger,  who  afterwards 
proved  to  have  been  Leutgeb,  steward  to  Count 
Franz  von  Walsegg,  of  Ruppach.  The  Count, 
who  had  lost  his  wife  Anna  Eldlen  von  Flamm- 
berg,  on  Feb.  14,  1791,  and  wished  to  perform 
a  Requiem  to  her  memory,  copied  out  the 
score,  inscribed  it  *  Requiem  composto  dal  Conte 
Walsegg,'  and  absolutely  had  it  performed  as 
his  own  on  Dec.  14,  1793.  After  wanderings 
almost  as  complicated  as  those  of  Ulysses,  the 
various  portions,  in  the  original  handwriting, 
were  at  length  safely  landed  in  the  Hofbibliothek 
of  Vienna.  They  consist  of — (1)  the  autograph 
Requiem  *  and  Kyrie,  with  the  remainder  com- 
plete in  Siissmayer's  hand,  bought  by  the  Hof- 
bibliothek in  1839  for  fifty  ducats  ;  (2)  Nos.  2 
to  9  just  as  they  were  left  by  Mozart ;  (3)  twelve 
sheets  present^  by  the  Abb^  Stadler,  and  (4) 
thirteen  bequeathed  by  Eybler  in  1846.  The 
discovery  of  the  autograph  ^^^as  the  most  con- 
clusive reply  to  Gottfried  Weber,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  disputed  for  years  the  authenticity 
of  the  Requiem.  It  has  been  analysed  with 
becoming  love  and  reverence  by  Holmes^  and 
by  Jahn  in  his  second  volume.  The  latter  con- 
cludes his  observations  thus :  '  It  is  the  true 
and  legitimate  expression  of  his  artistic  nature 
at  its  highest  point  of  finish — his  imperishable 
monument.'^  An  admirable  summary  of  the 
whole  story  will  be  found  in  Mozart's  Hequiem^ 

B  The  heading '  Bequiem  di  me.  W.  A,  Monrt  mp  782'  is  touching, 
as  showing  how  he  looked  forward  to  its  completion. 

•  A  CrUteai  BsMap.  etc. 

"  This,  Moxart's  last  work,  was  the  first  of  his  vocal  works 
(indudiiig  his  operas)  to  be  performed  in  England.    John  Ashley 

iu*—- • — -*  '*•  -'■  ^^ *  /^— ■—  «.i.--^ I.I.-  -—^oratorio evening 
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by  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  Mub.Doc.  ;  London,  No- 
veUo,  1879. 

We  have  seen  Mozart,  when  a  mere  boy, 
turning  from  childish  play  to  serious  occupa- 
tions :  a  striking  instance  of  this  is  his  '  Grab- 
musik '  or  German  cantata  (42),  written  in  1 767, 
which  is  anything  but  a  boyish  composition. 
About  five  years  later  he  wrote,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  his  visit  to  Padua,  an  oratorio 
by  Metastasio  called  *Betalia  liberata'  (118), 
corresponding  to  an  opera  seria  of  the  period. 
The  reifrain  in  the  last  number  but  one,  alter- 
nately sung  by  solo  and  chorus,  is  an  ancient 
canto  fermo  harmonised  in  four  parts,  in  fact  the 
same  which  is  introduced  in  the  Requiem  to  the 
words  *Te  decet  hymnus.'  This  is  the  only 
independent  work  of  the  kind,  his  other  cantata 
'  Davidde  penitente '  (469)  being  made  up  from 
the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  of  his  last  unfinished  mass 
(427)  set  to  Italian  words,  with  two  interpolated 
airs  in  concert  style,  which  serve  to  render  more 
prominent  the  inherent  want  of  unity  and  con- 
gniity  in  the  piece. 

Of  smaller  cantatas,  the  two  (471,  623)  for 
the  Freemasons'  Lodge  are  the  only  specimens. 
Both  show  much  earnestness  and  depth  of 
feeling ;  the  first,  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus, 
was  composed  in  1785  ;  the  latter,  consisting 
of  six  numbers,  written  on  Nov.  16,  1791,  he 
conducted  in  person  only  two  days  before  his 
last  illness. 

The  long  list  of  Mozart's  dramatic  composi- 
tions is  headed  by  a  sacred  Singspiel,    'Die 
Schuldigkeit  des  ersten  Gebotes,'  in  three  parts, 
the  first  being  composed  by  him  in  Salzburg 
during  the  winter  of  1766-67,  and  the  others 
added  by  Michael  Haydn  and  Adlgasser,  the 
court   organist.     Mozart's  work  occupies  208 
pages,  and  is  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  oratorios 
of  the  period,  the  forms  being  handled  with 
perfect   certainty.      Mingled    with   the   boy's 
unsteady  writing  there  are  occasional  passages, 
mostly  florid,  in  his  father's  hand,   and  the 
words  to  the  recitatives  are  by  a  third  person. 
Tlie  third  tenor  air  is  interesting,  and  Mozart 
himself  evidently  thought  it  good,  as  he  intro- 
duced it  with  slight  variations  into  his  first 
opera.       Immediately    afterwards    followed    a 
Latin  comedy  *  Apollo  et  Hyacinthus,'  which, 
in  spite  of  the  restraint  of  a  foreign  language, 
was  so  far  a  success  that  it  was  performed  once. 
In   Vienna  in  1768   he  composed   a  German 
operetta  or  pastorale  in  one  act,  '  Bastien  und 
Bastienne,'  and  an  opera  bntfa  in  three  acts, 
'  La  finta  Semplice. '     According  to  Jahn  these 
rise  above  the  ordinary  level  of  contemporary 
comic  operas  in  spite  of  their  wretched  librettos ; 
and  he  remarks  that  in  these  early  dramatic 
works  Mozart  fixes  the  two  opposite  poles  which 
he   touched  in  his  artistic  career.     The  chief 
number  in  the  'Finta  Semplice'  is  the  tenor 
air  No.   7,  previously  mentioned.     The  three 
operas    composed    and    performed    in    Milan, 


'Mitridate,'  'Ascanio  in  Alba,'  and  'Lucio 
Silla,'  each  mark  a  step  in  advance.  They 
succeeded  beyond  the  expectations  of  himself 
and  his  father ;  as  did  also  '  La  finta  Giardi- 
niera/  produced  in  Munich,  Jan.  1775,  when 
he  wrote  home,  'Everything  has  gone  off  so 
well,  the  noise  was  greater  than  I  can  describe 
to  Mama.'  The  German  opera,  'Zaide,'  in 
which  he  made  use  of  the  melodrama  by  Benda 
which  he  admired  so  much,  has  neither  overture 
nor  finale,  and  once  set  aside,  its  subject  is  too 
much  like  that  of  the  '  Entfiihrung '  to  allow  of 
its  being  again  performed.^  To  this  period  also 
belongs  the  heroic  drama  *  Thames,  Kbnig  von 
Egypten,'  consisting  of  three  choruses  and  four 
instrumental  pieces.  The  choruses,  like  those 
of  Racine's  'Athalie,'  were  intended  to  add 
dignity  to  the  action,  and  as  choruses  were  at 
that  time  his  'most  favourite  composition,'  he 
worked  at  them  with  great  satisfaction.  They 
are  on  a  far  grander  scale,  especially  as  regards 
the  orchestral  accompaniments,  than  those  of 
his  masses  of  the  same  period.  Unfortunately 
the  play  had  been  given  up  in  Vienna,  and  he 
much  regretted  not  being  able  to  use  his  music. 
The  choruses  were  published  with  Latin  words — 
'Splendente  te,'  'Ne  pulvis,'  'Deus  tibi' — in 
which  form  they  are  well  known  in  England.' 
With  '  Idomeneo  '  he  started  on  a  fresh  career, 
for  which  all  his  previous  works  had  been 
merely  preparatory.  Oulibicheff  declares  that 
in  it  three  styles  may  be  easily  distinguished, 
the  first  in  which  he  is  still  fettered  by  tne 
formalism  of  opera  seria,  the  second  in  which 
he  strives  to  imitate  Gluck  and  French  opera, 
and  the  third  in  which  his  own  artist  nature 
develops  itself  freely.  Jahn  says,  'In  " Ido- 
meneo "  we  have  the  genuine  Italian  opera  seria 
brought  to  its  utmost  perfection  by  Mozart's 
highly  cultivated  individuality.'  He  put  his 
best  work  into  the  parts  of  Ilia  and  Electra, 
which  most  struck  his  fancy.  The  choruses 
form  a  prominent  feature,  especially  those 
which  so  much  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  second 
Finale.  The  handling  of  the  orchestra  is  still 
admirable  and  worthy  of  study.  In  fact,  this 
opera  is  the  work  of  one  who,  though  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  has  not  lost  the  vigour  and 
freshness  of  youth.  Mozart  was  very  anxious 
to  have  it  performed  in  Vienna,  when  he 
intended  to  rearrange  it  more  after  the  French 
model ;  but  we  have  seen  that  he  had  to  be 
content  with  a  private  performance  by  distin- 
guished amateurs,  for  which  he  made  several 
alterations,  and  composed  a  duet  for  two  soprani 
(489),  and  a  scena  with  rondo  for  soprano  and 
violin  solo  (490). 

In  the  '  Entfiihrung '  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  alterations  in  Bretzner's  libretto 
which  Mozart's  practical  acquaintance  with  the 

1  Andri  added  an  oTortur*  uid  finale,  and  a  new  libretto  wa« 
written  liv  Oollinlok.  A  performance  in  Frankfort,  Jan.  ZT,  1866, 
it  only  of  niatorlcal  interest. 

>  Von  Vincke  wrote  a  oonneoUng  poem  for  concert  tne.  They 
ware  afterwards  translated  into  0«rtnan. 
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stage  haa  dictated,  to  the  author's  great  disgust.^ 
Indeed  Osmin,  one  of  the  most  original  cha- 
racters, is  entirely  his  own  creation  at  Fischer's 
suggestion.  Jahn  quotes  Weber's  excellent 
remark  on  this  opera ^:  'Here  I  seem  to  see 
what  the  bright  years  of  youth  are  to  every 
man,  a  time  of  blossom  and  exuberance  which 
he  can  never  hope  to  reach  again.  As  time 
goes  on  defects  are  eradicated,  but  with  them 
many  a  charm  is  rooted  up  also.  I  venture  to 
affirm  that  in  the  *' Entfiihrung"  Mozart  had 
reached  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers  as  an 
artist,  and  that  his  further  progress  after  that 
was  only  in  knowledge  of  the  world.  Of  such 
operas  as  **  Figaro  "  and  **  Don  Juan  "  we  might 
have  had  .many  more ;  but  with  all  the  good 
will  in  the  world  he  coidd  never  have  written 
another  "Entfuhrung."' 

In  'Figaro'  we  admire  'the  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  whole  organism,  the  psychological 
tnith  and  depth  of  sentiment,  which  make  the 
characters  so  life-like,  and  resulting  from  these 
the  striking  harmony  in  the  use  of  means  and 
forms,  and  the  mixture  of  dignity  and  grace, 
all  founded  on  something  higher  than  mere 
sensuous  beauty.'  In  it  'we  feel  the  throbbing 
of  our  own  life-blood,  recognise  the  language  of 
our  own  hearts,  and  are  captivated  by  the  irre- 
sistible charm  of  unfading  beauty — it  is  Art, 
genuine,  immortal,  making  us  free  and  happy.' 

*  Don  Giovanni,'  inferior  perhaps  to  *  Figaro ' 
a^  regards  artistic  treatment,  has  one  manifest 
superiority ;  all  the  moods  and  situations  are 
essentially  musicaL  There  is  scarcely  a  feeling 
known  to  humanity  which  is  not  expressed  in 
some  one  of  the  situations  or  characters,  male 
or  female.  '  Cosi  fan  tutte,'  taken  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  detail,  is  unquestionably  a  falling 
off  from  the  two  previous  operas,  and  yet  even 
here  in  detached  pieces,  especially  in  the  chief 
r6les,  many  brilliant  touches  show  the  master- 
hand.  Even  this  opera,  therefore,  we  can  in 
some  respects  consider  an  enlargement  of  his 
boundaries.  '  La  Clemenza  di  Tito '  carries  us 
back  to  the  old  opera  seria.  '  Cosi  fan  tutte ' 
had  recalled  the  old  oi>cra  buffa,  and  Metastasio's 
libretto,  written  in  1734,  required  considerable 
modifications  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  day  ;  the 
most  important  being  the  introduction  of  en- 
sembles wherever  the  situations  allowed,  and 
the  curtailment  of  the  original  three  acts  to 
two.  Nothing,  however,  availed  to  make  the 
plot  or  characters  interesting ;  throughout  it 
was  evident  that  the  characteristics  which  had 
most  attracted  in  Metastasio's  day,  were  now 
only  so  many  obstacles  and  hindrances  to  the 
composer.  Moreover,  two  of  the  singers,  im- 
ported purposely  from  Italy,  demanded  special 
opportui)ities  for  display  ;  Mozart  was  ill,  had 
the  '  Zauberflote '  in  his  head,  and  was  deep  in 
the  '  Requiem ' — a  combination  of  unfavoui-able 

1  atrUsi0r  Utt.  und  Thtattr-MHtunff.  ITSS.  ii.  SOS. 
<  M.  C.  TOO  W«b«r.  Mn  Ltbmtbild,  111.  191. 


circumstances,  sufficient  of  itself  to  preclude 
success.  'Making  due  allowance  for  these 
facts,'  writes  RochJitz,^  'Mozart  found  himself 
compelled  to  take  one  of  two  courses,  either  to 
furnish  a  work  of  entire  mediocrity,  or  one  in 
which  the  principal  movements  should  be  very 
good,  and  the  less  interesting  ones  treated 
lightly  and  in  accordance  with  popular  taste  ; 
he  wisely  chose  the  latter  alternative.' 

We  now  come  to  the  'Zauberflote,'  which 
made  an  impression  on  the  public  such  as  no 
work  of  art  had  ever  produced  before.  The 
libretto  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  its  origin.  Schikaneder,  at  his  little 
theatre  in  the  Wieden  suburb,  had  produced 
with  great  success  a  romantic  comic  opera  after 
Wieland,  'Oberon,  Konig  der  Elfen,'  set  by 
Paul  Wranitzky.  Encouraged  by  this  success 
he  had  a  second  libretto  constructed  upon  a 
fairy -tale,  'Lulu,  oder  die  Zauberflote,'  from 
Wieland's  '  Dschinnistan.'  Just  as  it  was 
ready  he  found  that  the  same  subject  had  been 
adapted  by  an  actor  named  Perinet  for  the 
theatre  in  the  Leopoldstadt  of  Vienna,  under 
the  title  '  Kasjiar  der  Fagottist,  oder  die 
Zauberzither,'  with  music  by  Wenzel  Mtiller. 
He  therefore  remodelled  his  materials,  intro- 
duced sympathetic  allusions  to  the  Freemasons, 
who  were  just  then  being  hardly  treated  by  the 
government,  added  the  parts  of  Papageno  and 
Papagena,  and  laid  claim  to  the  entire  author- 
ship. Such  was  the  origin  of  this  patchwork 
libretto,  which,  with  all  its  contiudictions, 
improbabilities,  and  even  vulgarity,  is  undeni- 
ably adapted  for  the  stage.  Schikaneder  knew 
how  to  gain  the  attention  of  an  audience  by 
accumulating  and  varying  his  stage  effects.  In 
proof  of  this  we  have  not  only  the  long  run  of 
the  opera  itself,  but  the  testimony  of  Goethe,^ 
who,  while  acknowledging  that  it  was  full  of 
indefensible  improbabilities,  added,  '  in  spite  of 
all,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
author  had  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  contrast,  and  a  wonderful  knack  of  intro- 
ducing stage  effects.'  It  is  well  known  that 
Goethe  contemplated  a  continuation  of  the 
libretto,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Wranitzky  on  the  subject  in  1 7  9  6.  *  Beethoven  ® 
declared  it  to  be  Mozart's  greatest  work — that 
in  which  he  showed  himself  for  the  first  time 
a  truly  German  composer,  and  Schindler  ^  adds 
that  his  reason  for  estimating  it  so  highly  was, 
that  in  it  were  to  be  found  specimens  of  nearly 
every  species  of  music  from  the  lied  to  the 
^horale  and  fugue.  Jahn  (ii  583)  thus  con- 
cludes his  critique  :  *  The  "  ZauberHote  "  has  a 
s])ecial  and  most  important  position  among 
Mozart's  o^^ras  ;  the  whole  musical  conception 
is  pure  German  ;  and  here  for  the  first  time 
German  opera  makes  free  and  skilful  use  of  all 

3  Attg.  Mui.  ItUung.  1.  154. 

*  Eckertiianu'i  G««prtlrk«  wU  O'f^he,  Hi.  17. 

S  Orpbeiu.  Mum.  ratrht'nhMeh.  IMl.  p.  352. 

•  Serfrled,  n^rthovenn  MudUn.  Anhang.  p.  :H 

"  ttio  nr<n*it,  ii.  104.32-2. 
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the  elements  of  finished  art.  If  in  his  Italian 
operas  he  assimilated  the  traditions  of  a  long 
period  of  development,  and  in  some  sense  pnt 
the  finishing  stroke  to  it,  with  the  "Zauberflote" 
Mozart  treads  on  the  threshold  of  the  future, 
and  unlocks  for  his  countrymen  the  sacred 
treasure  of  natural  art' 

We  append  a  list  of  Mozart's  operas,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  first  performed  in 
London.^ 

'  La  demeiua  dl  Tito/  1806,  lEuxih  87.  King's  nieatre :  for 
Xn.  BflllDgton's  benefit,  'ably  aumiortod  l^  Hr.  Brabam.'  (1813, 
March  8,  GMalanl  appeaxvd  ai  VltelUa,  and  Big.  Trameaanl  aa 


'Cod  fan  tntta.'  1811,  Maj  9k  King'B  Theatn;  for  tba  benafit  of 
Xm«.  BertlnotU  Badi«att 

*n  Flaato  magleo,'  1811,  June  6 :  King's  Theatre ;  Slgnor  Kaldl's 
benefit. 

'  Lb  Noeae  di  Ftguo,'  1819,  Jane  18,  King's  Theatre ;  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  Soottish  HoepitaL  Among  the  pcnrformeri 
were  Cstalani.  Mn.  Dickons.  Sig.  Kaldi,  and  Fischer.  It  was  a 
decided  suooesii,  further  increased  on  Its  revival  in  1817  (Feb.  1) 
uudar  Ajrton,  with  a  powerful  cast. 

'  Don  Oiovanni,'  1817,  April  IS,  King's  Theatre.     Kxtraordinary 

'The  Sersglio'  ('Entfahmng  aus  dem  Serail'),  1827,  Nov.  24. 
Coveni  Garden.  Music  and  Ubrstto  mutilated.  Performed  in 
Italian  at  Her  MaJestj's.  June  SO,  18M. 

'  Der  BehauspleldirBctor,'  1861 ;  music  given  at  Cryvtal  Palace 
summer  eoncert.  in  lUllan.  Also  in  BngUdi  (Sept  18. 1877)  In  the 
Crystal  Phlaoe  Theatre  ••  '  The  Manager.^ 

[Mozart's  likeness  has  been  preserved  in  every 
form  and  variety  of  portrait ;  the  following  list 
is  taken  from  an  article  by  Emil  Yogel  in  the 
Jtihrbuch  der  MtmkhiU,  Peters fiir  1899  (1900), 
p.  18.  (1)  The  earliest,  an  oil-painting  to 
the  knee,  taken  in  Vienna  in  1762,  represents 
liim  in  the  Archduke  Maximilian's  gold-laced 
court  suit,  given  him  by  the  Empress.  (2)  A 
pencil  drawing  made  in  the  spring  of  1768  at 
Salzburg,  probably  by  F.  N.  Streiche  ;  the  ori- 
ginal is  lost,  but  a  photograph  is  in  the  Mozart 
Museum.  (8)  In  the  small  family  picture, 
painted  by  Garmontelle  in  Paris  in  1 768,  Mozart 
is  sitting  at  the  harpsichord,  with  his  sister  by 
his  side,  and  his  father  standing  behind  him 
playing  the  violin.  This  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Revelstoke.  It  was  engraved  by 
Delafosse,  and  was  reproduced  in  coloured  fac- 
simile by  Goupil's  Photogravure  process  for 
Golnaghi  k  Co.,  London,  in  1879.  (4)  In  the 
Museum  of  Versailles  is  a  small  oil-painting  of 
the  date  Dec.  1763,  by  M,  B.  Ollivier,  crowded 
with  figures,  representing  Mozart  sitting  at  the 
harpsichord  in  the  Prince  de  Conti's  saloon. 
This  is  reproduced  in  Riv,  Mas,  Ital.  v.  699. 
(5)  A  portrait  of  doubtful  authenticity,  said  to 
have  been  painted  during  Mozart's  visit  to  the 
Netherlands  in  1765-66,  is  in  oil,  and  signed 
*  D.  van  Smissen.  The  original  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Herr  Landgerichtsrat  Rich.  Homer 
in  Neu-Ulm,  and  a  photograph  is  in  the  Mozart 
Museum.  (6)  Another  doubtful  oil- portrait, 
of  the  date  1766-67,  painted  by  Thadaus  Helb- 
ling,  was  on  loan  in  the  Mozart  Museum 
(1900),  and  is  reproduced  in  Famous  Coinposers, 
ii.  272.  (7)  About  1769  a  miniature  by  an 
anonymous  surtist,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
the  composer's  sister,  was  given  by  her  to  the 
painter  F.  von   Amerling  (1803-87),  and   is 

1  PobI,  J/osarf  *n  London,  pp.  145-161. 


now  in  the  possession  of  the  painter's  widow, 
Countess  Maria  Hoyos  in  Vienna.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  his  picture  was  taken  in  1770,  both 
in  Verona  and  Rome.  (8)  In  the  first  he  is 
seated  at  the  harpsichord  in  a  crimson  and 
gold  court  suit,  with  a  diamond  ring  on  the 
little  finger  of  his  right  hand.  Above  the  key- 
board is  '  Joanni  Celestini  Veneti,  mdlxxxiii,' 
and  on  the  open  music -book  may  be  clearly 
deciphered  what  was  apparently  a  favourite 
piece  of  the  period.  This  picture,  a  half-length, 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Fran  Therese  Kam- 
merlacher,  geb.  von  Sonnleithner.  The  head  is 
given  in  the  frontispiece  of  Jahn's  4th  volume 
and  is  also  reproduced  in  Mv,  Mus.  ItaL  v.  709. 
(9)  In  Pompeo  Battoni's  portrait,  taken  in 
Rome — now  in  the  Nottingham  Museum — the 
right  hand  holds  a  roll  of  music ;  the  countenance 
is  ftdl  of  life,  but  highly  idealised  ;  an  engraving 
by  Adlard  is  given  in  the  Record  of  the 
Musical  Union  for  1865 ;  in  Ella's  Mv-sical 
Sketches  J  vol.  i.  and  in  the  second  edition  of 
Nohl's  Mozarthri^e.  (9a)  A  portrait  in  the 
possession  of  W.  Barclay  Squire,  Esq.,  is  prob- 
ably by  Battoni,  was  lent  to  the  Vienna  Ex- 
hibition of  1892,  and  has  been  rex^roduoed  by 
the  Berlin  Photographic  Company.  It  re- 
1  resents  a  musician  of  about  Mozart's  age  in 
1770,  but  has  a  harp  in  the  background,  and 
it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  it  is  a  genuine 
portrait  of  the  composer.  (10)  A  miniature, 
dating  from  about  the  end  of  1771,  is  in  the 
Mozart  Museum.  (11)  In  October  1772,  Karl 
Christian  Klass  made  a  di-awing  in  X)rofile, 
sitting  at  a  table  on  which  are  a  violin  and  a 
book  ;  this  is  in  the  possession  of  Count  von 
Waldstein  in  Prague.  (12)  In  the  Liceo 
Musicale  at  Bologna  there  is  a  portrait  said  to 
be  a  copy  made  for  Padre  Martini  from  a  lost 
original  referred  to  in  a  letter  by  Leopold 
Mozart  of  Sept.  25,  1777.  The  composer  is 
represented  sitting  at  an  organ.  (13)  In  1777 
Mozart  sent  to  his  cousin,  Maria  Anna  Thekla 
Mozart,  a  miniature,  which  at  her  death  in 
1841  was  bequeathed  to  Postmeister  Streitel  of 
Bayreuth,  whose  great -grand -daughter,  IVau 
Justizrath  Vogl,  of  Regensburg,  is  the  present 
owner.  It  is  rej)roduced  in  Vogel's  article. 
(14)  Frau  Emil  Konig  of  Mainz  is  the  possessor 
of  a  portrait  probably  painted  by  J.  J.  Langen- 
hoffel  in  Mannheim  in  1777  ;  this  also  is  repro- 
duced in  Vogel's  article.  (16)  A  crayon  draw- 
ing by  Augustin  de  Saint- Aubin  was  executed 
in  Paris  in  July  1778  ;  it  now  belongs  to  Herr 
R.  P.  Goldschmidt  of  Berlin.  (16)  A  wax 
medallion,  possibly  of  about  the  same  date  as 
No.  15,  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Max  Fried- 
lander  of  Berlin.  (17)  Delia  Croce  painted 
a  large  picture  of  the  family  in  1780 :  Mozart 
and  his  sister  are  at  the  piano  playing  a  duet ; 
the  father  with  his  violin  stands  at  the  side, 
and  the  mother's  portrait  hangs  on  the  wall.  A 
large  steel-engraving  from  it  by  Blasius  Hbfel 
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is  published  at  Salzburg.  The  half-lengths 
of  Mozart  and  his  father  in  Jahn's  1st  vol. 
(pp.  1  and  564)  are  from  this  picture.  The 
original  is  in  the  Mozart  Museum.  (18)  A 
half-length  profile  carved  in  box-wood  by  Posch 
(1781),  and  now  in  the  Mozarteum  at  Salzburg, 
was  engraved  by  J.  G.  Mansfeld,  and  published 
by  Artaria,  with  the  inscription  *  Dignum 
laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori. '  This,  the  uni- 
versally accepted  portrait,  is  out  of  print,  and 
Kohl's  engraved  copy  (1793)  by  no  means  comes 
up  to  the  original.  (19)  Miniatures  of  Mozart 
and  his  wife  were  sent  by  the  composer  to  his 
sister  soon  after  his  marriage  in  1783  ;  they 
have  disappeared,  but  are  reproduced  in  Nissen's 
biography.  (20)  A  miniature  by  Grassi,  Vienna, 
1785.  is  much  idealised.  It  was  engraved  by 
Gottschick  in  1829.  (21)  During  his  short  stay 
at  Dresden  in  1789,  Dora  Stock,  the  talented 
sister-in-law  of  Korner  and  friend  of  Schiller, 
drew  him  in  her  own  refined  and  spirited  style. 
The  likeness  is  caught  with  the  tenderness 
peculiar  to  a  woman's  hand  ;  the  outlines  are 
correct,  and  the  thoughtful  expression  of  the 
eye  rivets  the  beholder;  the  luxuriant  silky 
hair,  of  which  he  was  proud,  is  more  truthfully 
rendered  than  in  any  of  his  portraits  ;  and  even 
the  small  stature  is  sufficiently  indicated. 
Hofcapellmeister  Eckert  of  Berlin  (died  Oct.  14, 
1879),  possessed  the  original  (now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bibliothek  Peters),  of  which  we 
have  here  attempted  an  engraving. 


(22)  A  life-size  half-length,  said  to  have  been 
painted  at  Mayence  in  1790  by  Tischbein,  is 
given  in  Jahn  (ii.  456)  ;  there  is  more  intellect 
and  refinement  in  it  than  in  that  by  Posch, 
which,  however,  is  more  like.  Grave  doubts 
have  been  cast  upon  the  authenticity  of  the 
*  Tischbein '  portrait  (the  composer's  son,  when 
shown  it  in  1849,  said  there  was  not  the 
smallest    resemblance   to   his   father),    which, 


supposing  them  to  be  established,  forbid  us  to 
suppose  that  (22a)  a  portrait  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  of  New  York,  dis- 
covered by  him  in  Paris  in  1900,  in  the  house 
of  M.  Catusse,  the  French  Minister  to  Sweden, 
is  a  genuine  representation  of  Mozart.  This 
portrait  is  reproduced  in  the  American  periodical 
the  Ne\o  Music  Review,  (23)  Lange,  Mozart's 
brother-in-law,  drew  him,  probably  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1791,  sitting  at  the  piano  absorbed 
in  improvisation.  The  picture,  complete  only 
to  the  waist,  was  pronounced  by  his  son  Karl 
to  be  very  like.  It  is  now  in  the  Mozarteum  at 
Salzburg ;  and  a  lithograph  from  it  by  Eld. 
Lehmann  was  published  at  Copenhagen.  Some 
other  less  authoritative  portraits  are  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  Vogel's  article.] 

The  Mozart  literature  is  copious  ;  but  it  has 
been  ably  summarised  by  Jahn  in  his  JV.  A, 
Mozart  (1st  ed.  4  vols.  1866-59,  2nd  ed.  2  vols, 
1862,  Breitkopf  k  Hartel,  translated  by  Miss 
Pauline  Townsend  and  published  by  Novello). 
In  the  preface  he  expressly  describes  his  method 
of  procedure,  and  the  use  he  has  made  of  all  the 
printed  matter  in  existence,  assigning  to  each 
work  its  relative  value  and  importance.  Here 
we  find  Schlichtegroll,  Niemetschek,  Rochlitz, 
Arnold,  Schlosser,  G.  N.  von  Nissen,  Holmes, 
OulibicheflF,  Gottfried  Weber,  Andr^,  Lorenz, 
Fuchs,  Nohl,  Marx,  and  others.  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel  also  published  in  1878  a  second  edition 
of  MozarVa  Briefe,  Conjointly  with  Jahn's 
second  edition  should  be  used  Dr.  von  Kochel's 
Chrwwlogisch'thenwiisches  Verzeichniss  sdmmi- 
licher  Tonwerke  TV,  A,  Mozarts  (Breitkopf  & 
Hartel,  1862),  second  edition,  enlai^ged  and 
revised  by  Paul,  Graf  von  Waldersee,  1905. 
As  will  be  evident  to  the  reader,  the  present 
article  is  founded  on  the  above  two  excellent 
works,  the  substance  of  which,  in  a  compressed 
form,  is  now  presented  for  the  first  time  *  to  the 
English  public. 

Comparatively  few  of  Mozart's  compositions 
were  published  in  his  lifetime  ;  the  greater  part 
being  circulated,  with  or  without  his  acquies- 
cence, in  MS.  His  publishers  in  Vienna  were 
Artaria,  Toricella,  and  Hofimeister.  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel  published  the  first  comprehensive 
edition  in  1800,  and  the  twelve  vols,  of  *  (Euvres 
complets '  were  long  and  widely  known.  The 
same  enterprising  firm  issued  the  first  scores  of 
his  Sjrmphonies,  Requiem,  and  other  works. 
Steiner  of  Vienna  followed  in  1820  with  an 
engraved  edition  of  his  collected  works  in  thirty 
parts.  Numerous  '  complete '  collections  of  his 
PF.  works,  quartets,  quintets,  etc.,  came  out 
afterwards.  Breitkopf  k  Hartel  next  issued  his 
last  great  operas  in  score,  revised  from  the  auto- 
graphs, preparatory  to  their  'Erste  kritisch 
durchgesehene  Gesammtausgabe '  of  his  works, 
begun  in  1876  and  now  completed.  Von 
Kochel  with  great  liberality  provided  a  special 
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fund  to  start  this  work — the  finest  possible 
monument  to  Mozart,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
honourable  memorial  of  his  most  worthy  admirer. 

Classified  List  of  Mozart's  works ;  from  the 
Catalogue  of  Breitkopf  &  Hiirters  ErsU 
krUisch  durchgeaehene  OesamnUausgabe, 

I.  VOCAL 

SeriMl.    ISMiuMi. 

Series  8.    4  LiUnles,  2  Vflq>en.  1  Dixit  and  Mngniflcat. 

SertM 3.  4Kjrif,  1  MAdrisal,  1  Venl Sancte,  1  MiMnra.  1  AnU- 
phon.  S  E^na  ocbII,  1  T«  Deum.  3  Tkntom  ergo,  2  German  Klrohen- 
lieder,  9  On'ert42iree,  1  De  prof undia.  1  Air  for  soprano,  1  Mot«t  fbr 
ditto.  1  Motet  for  4  Toioes,  1  Oradvale,  2  Hymns. 

Series  4.  1  Pudona^anUte  (Orabmnaik) ;  '  La  BetuUa  liberata,' 
oratorio  :  '  Davldde  penitents.'  cantata ;  '  Die  Maurerfrende,'  short 
cantata  for  tenor  with  fln«l  cbonu ;  '  ^ne  klelne  Freimaorer  can- 
del 


bulb,  2  acts.     '  CosI  fan  tntte '  ('  Welbertreue '),  opera  buflk,  2  acta. 

•  La  Clemensa  dl  Tito,'  opera  seria,  2  acta.     *  Die  "     * 

Flanto  mo^co ')  German  opera,  2  acts. 


)  ZauberflOte'CIl 


Series  6.  27  airs,  1  rondo  for  soprano  with  orchestra  obbligato ;  1 
ditto  fur  alto :  8  ditto  for  tenor ;  6  ditto  for  bass :  1  ariette  for  bass ; 
1  deataches  Kriegslled ;  I  duet  for  2  soprani ;  1  comic  duet  for 
soprano  and  baas ;  6  tersettos ;  1  qoartet. 

Series  7.  34  Lieder  for  single  voice  with  PF.  aocompaniment ; 
1  Lied  with  chorus  and  organ ;  1  three<part  chorus  with  organ ; 
comic  terzetto  with  PF. :  20  canons  for  2  or  more  Toices. 

II.  INSTRUMENTAL 
OBCanTBAL  Wouu 

Series  8.    41  Symphonies. 

Series  B.  28  Divertimenti.  Serenades,  and  Cassationen  for  or- 
chestra (12  Divertimenti  for  wind  instr.) ;  3  Divertimenti  for  2 
violins,  viola,  2  horns,  and  bass. 

Series  10.  9  Nos.  Marches  for  orchestra;  2  symphonic  move- 
ments ;  '  Maurerische  Tnuermnsik '  for  orch. ;  '  Ein  musikallsche 
Spass '  for  2  vioUns,  viola,  bass,  and  2  horns ;  1  Sonata  for  bassoon 
and  v'oello ;  short  Adagio  for  2  comi  dl  bossettu  and  bsssoon ;  Adagio 
for  2  clarinets  and  3  comi  di  basaetto ;  Adagio  for  harmonica ; 
Adagio  and  Allegretto  for  harmonica,  flute,  oboe,  viola,  and  v'cello ; 
Adagio  and  Allegretto  for  a  musical  clock;  Fantasia  for  ditto; 
Andante  for  a  small  barrel-organ. 

Series  11.    29  Nos.  various  kinds  of  dance-music  for  orchestra. 

Series  12.  Oincertos,  and  smaller  pieces  with  orch.  8  Concertos 
for  violin ;  3  short  pieces  for  ditto ;  1  Coucertone  for  2  solo  violins ; 
1  Symphonle  coneertante  for  violin  and  viola;  1  Concerto  for 
bassoon :  1  ditto  for  flute  and  harp ;  2  ditto  for  flute ;  1  Andante  for 
ditto ;  4  Concertos  for  horn  ;  1  ditto  for  darinet. 
CHAMBni-Muaio 

Series  13.  7  Quintets  for  2  violins.  2  violas,  and  Vcello ;  1  ditto, 
for  1  violin,  2  violas,  horn,  and  v'oello  (or  2nd  v'oello  Instead  of  horn) ; 
1  ditto  for  clarinet,  2  violins,  viola,  and  v'cello. 

Series  14.  28  Quartets  for  2  violins,  viola,  and  v'cello ;  1  short 
Nachtmusik  for  2  violins,  viola,  v'cello,  and  double-bass ;  Adagio 
and  Fugue  for  2  violins,  viola,  and  v'cello ;  1  Quartet  for  oboe, 
violin,  viola,  and  v'cello. 

Series  15.  2  Duets  for  violin  and  viola ;  1  Duet  for  2  violins ; 
1  Divertimento  for  violin,  viola,  and  v'cello. 

PF.  Musio 
Series  16.    26  Concertos  for  PF.  and  orchestra ;  1  ditto  for  2  PFl.; 

1  ditto  for  3  PFa  ;  1  Concert-rondo  for  1  PF. 

Series  17.    1  Quintet  for  PF..  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon  ; 

2  Quart^U  for  PF.  violin,  viola,  and  v'oello ;  7  Trios  for  PF.,  violin, 
and  v'cello ;  1  ditto  for  PP.,  clarinet,  and  viola. 

Series  18.  42  Sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin  ;  Allegro  for  ditto;  12 
variations  for  ditto ;  6  \-ariHtions  for  ditto. 

Series  19.  6  PF.  Sonatas  for  4  hands ;  Andante  with  5  variations 
for  ditto ;  Fugue  for  2  PFs.;  Sonata  for  ditto. 

Series  90.  u  Sonatas  for  PF.;  Fantasia  and  Fugue ;  3  Fantasias 
for  ditto. 

Series  21.    16  Collections  of  variations  for  PF. 

Series  22.  18  short  pisces  for  PF.  (Minuets,  8  Rondos,  Suite, 
Fugtie,  2  Allegros:  Allegro  and  Andante;  Andantino;  Adagio; 
short  Gigne ;  35  Cadensas  for  PF.  concertos). 

Series  23.  17  Sonatas  for  organ  with  aooompaniraent  (chiefly  2 
violins  and  boss). 

Series  24.  Supplement.  Contains  all  the  unfinished  and  doubtful 
works,  etc  Among  others  -.  The '  Requiem ' ;  '  L'Oca  del  Cairo,'  opera 
buflk;  '  Lo  Sposo  dsluso,'  opera  bufn  ;  Handel's  'Acts,'  'Messiah,' 
'Alexander's  Feast,' and  'Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day '  (additional 
accompaniments);  B  Fugues  from  the  ' Wohltemperirtes  Clavier' 

! arranged  for  2  violins,  viola,  and  bass) ;  3  Sonatas  of  Johann  Bach's 
arranged  as  a  concerto  for  PF.,  2  violins,  and  bass) :  etc. 

c.  F.  P.  ;  with  additions  in  square  brackets  by 
w.  H.  H"^. 


Mozart's  Spurious  Masses 

The  notice  of  Mozart  can  scarcely  be  considered 
complete  without  some  mention  of  works,  un- 
doubtedly spurious,  which  have  been  attributed 
to  him,  and  of  those  which  the  best  authorities 
consider  at  least  doubtful,  especially  as  some 
important  works  are  included  in  these  categories. 
Of  the  former  class  Kochel's  Catalogue  enumer- 
ates sixty- three,  of  the  latter  forty -seven.  The 
most  important  are  various  masses,  published, 
together  with  Mozart's  genuine  ones,  by  Novello 
in  his  arrangement  for  organ  and  voices.  Those 
iu  £b  (Novello's  Nos.  18  and  16),  and  in  C  (his 
No.  17),  Kochel  regards  as  of  doubtful  author- 
ship (Appendix  Nos.  185, 186).  Novello's  No.  7 
in  Bb,  of  which  the  score  and  pai-ts  were  pub- 
lished by  C.  F.  Peters  at  Leipzig  as  by  Mozart, 
is  believed  by  a  writer  in  the  AllyemevM  musi- 
kaliache  Zeitung  (xiv.  p.  829)  to  be  spurious, 
which  opinion  is  shared  by  0.  Jahn  (ed.  1,  i. 
678),  who  states  that  there  were  no  clarinets  in 
the  Salzburg  orchestra  when  Mozart  was  there  ; 
to  which  Kochel  adds  that  we  know  enough  of 
Mozart's  subsequent  life  at  Mannheim,  Munich, 
and  Vienna  before  1784,  from  his  own  letters, 
to  be  sure  that  he  then  wrote  no  Mass  except 
that  in  C  minor.  To  which  must  be  added  that 
Mozart's  widow  stated  that  this  Mass  was  com- 
posed by  F.  X.  Siissmayer.  Two  short  Masses 
(Novello's  Nos.  8  and  9)  in  C  and  G  were  pub- 
lished by  M.  Falter  at  Munich  as  Mozart's,  but 
are  said  to  be  by  Gleissner  of  Munich.  A  short 
Requiem  in  D  minor  was  published  by  Simrock  at 
Bonn  (Novello's  No.  18)  as  Mozart's ;  but  Kochel 
says  it  is  certain  that  Mozart  never  wrote  any 
Requiem  except  his  celebrated  last  composition. 

'The  most  important  of  these  spurious  Masses 
is  that  which  was  published  in  score  by  N.  Sim- 
rock  at  Bonn  in  1821,  and  by  Novello  for  organ 
and  voices  as  No.  12.  This  Mass  commences  in 
G,  but  is  chiefly  in  C  and  its  related  keys,  and 
ends  in  C.  The  reviewer  in  the  Allgemeine 
musikalische  Zeitung ^  xxiii.  p.  648,  for  Oct 
1821  declares  that  he  had  possessed  it  for  thirty 
years,  and  argues  for  its  genuineness  (notwith- 
standing that  the  style  is  rather  showy,  more 
calculated  to  please  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg 
than  to  satisfy  Mozart  himself).  But  in  July 
1826  Ritter  Ign.  von  Seyfried  opened  a  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  in  the  Ccecilia  (vol.  v. 
Heft  17,  p.  77)  with  *  Scruples  concerning  the 
Mass  in  G  published  by  Simrock  in  the  name  of 
Mozart,'  in  which  he  enumerated  especially 
weaknesses  in  part-writing  and  tonality,  and 
other  faults,  and  pronounced  it  spurious.  In 
Heft  22  of  the  same  journal  the  publisher  of  the 
Mass  declared  that  he  had  received  it  from  Carl 
Zulehner,  who  would  doubtless  explain  how  he 
had  come  into  possession  of  the  MS.,  the  hand- 
writing of  which  was  similar  to  Mozart's,  but 
probably  not  his.  But  Zulehner  m ade  no  answei- 
to   the  challenge.     Jahn  (i.  672)  agrees  with 
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Seyfried,  and  adds  that  *  the  treatment  of  the 
instruments,  especially  the  bassoons,  is  quite 
different  from  Mozart's  manner  in  his  Salzburg 
masses. '  And  Kochel  adds,  *  This  Mass  is  declared 
by  all  connoisseurs  to  be  decidedly  spuhous.' 
To  this  another  testimony  can  now  be  added. 
The  violinist  Leopold  Jansa  recognised  it  as  a 
Mass  in  which  he  used  to  sing  as  a  boy  in  a 
musical  school  in  his  native  country  of  Bohemia, 
where  it  was  known  as  '  Miiller's  Mass.'  This 
would  take  us  back  to  about  1812,  long  before 
its  first  publication  by  Simrock  in  1821.  If 
Miiller  was  really  the  composer's  name,  it  ought 
to  be  possible  to  discover  him.  As  regards  his 
age,  he  might  be  August  Eberhardt  Midler. 
And  he  is  named  in  Kochel's  Catalogue  (App. 
No.  i286)  on  the  authority  of  a  Catalogue  of 
Breitkopfs,  as  the  real  composer  of  some  varia- 
tions published  as  Mozart's  own  ;  besides  which, 
two  songs,  also  published  as  Mozart's,  are  attri- 
buted to  *  MuUer'  by  Kochel  (Nos.  248,  249), 
on  the  authority  of  a  writer  in  the  Allgemeine 
mugikaliscfie  Zeiiung  (i.  745).  But  as  a  musi- 
cian of  North  Germany  he  was  perhaps  hardly 
likely  to  be  known  in  manuscript  copies  in 
Bohemia.  Wenzel  Miiller,  music  composer  at 
the  various  theatres  in  Vienna  from  1 786  is  more 
likely  in  the  latter  respect,  but  his  serious  music 
is  extremely  unimportant.  If  the  name  Miiller 
be  discarded,  it  might  be  asked  whether  Zulehner 
may  not  have  palmed  off  a  work  of  his  own  on 
Simrock  as  Mozart's.  Zulehner  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mozart,  and  worked  for  Simrock, 
who  published  two  choruses  from  *  Thames,' 
arranged  for  four  voices  with  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment by  Zulehner,  which  are  quite  different 
from  those  in  Mozart's  '  Thames '  to  the  same 
words,  and  are  therefore  placed  by  Kochel  in 
the  list  of  spurious  works  (No.  243).  This  seems 
a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  Mass,  of  which  Sim- 
rock published  both  the  score  and  an  arrangement 
for  four  voices  and  pianoforte  by  Zulehner.  The 
same  publisher  published  also  an  arrangement 
for  Mozart's  (genuine)  symphonies  as  trios  for 
PF. ,  violin  and  violoncello,  by  Zulehner.  More- 
over, Zulehner  was  the  possessor  of  a  Mass  in  C 
bearing  Mozart's  name,  and  called  the  *  Corona- 
tion Mass.'  This  was  a  mere  |iasticcio  of  pieces 
taken  from  *Cosi  fan  tutte,' transposed,  altered, 
and  joined  together  by  intervening  chords. 
Zulehner  is  said  to  have  maintained  that  the 
mass  was  the  original  work,  and  that  Mozart 
*  plundered'  his  own  work  (as  Jahn  says)  to 
produce  the  opera.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
damaging  fact,  yet  ascertained,  to  Zulehner's 
reputation.  Jahn  says,  *  That  the  mass  is 
pieced  together  from  the  opera  by  some  church- 
musician  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  passages 
not  belonging  to  the  opera,  and  by  the  mode  in 
which  the  borrowed  treasure  is  employed  ;  and 
no  musician  to  whom  I  have  shown  the  mass 
doubted  this '  (Jahn,  iv.  Beilage  5).  T>vo  other 
remarks  may  be  made.     It  rather  seems  as  if 


the  mass  were  put  together  from  two  distinct 
sources.  The  Kyrie  is  in  G,  the  Gloria  is  in  C  ; 
the  Mass  ends  in  C,  and  the  middle  movements 
are  in  keys  related  to  C,  but  not  for  the  most 
part  to  G  :  F,  A  minor,  G,  and  C  minor.  It 
seems,  therefore,  as  if  we  had  a  mass  in  C  minus 
the  Kyrie,  and  as  if  a  Kyrie  from  some  other 
source  had  been  prefixed  to  complete  it  It  is 
finally  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  really 
strong  movement  in  the  Moss,  the  great  fugue 
*Cum  sancto  spiritu,'  which  is  well  worthy  of 
Mozart,  is  expressly  stated  by  Simrock  in  his 
answer  to  Seyfried  to  have  been  performed,  long 
before  the  publication  of  this  Mass,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Elector  of  Cologne  in  a  Mass  of  Mozart's  ; 
and  he  gives  no  such  testimony  of  any  other 
part  of  this  Mass.  It  may,  therefore,  be  possible 
to  ding  to  the  belief  that  this  single  movement 
is  genuine. 

The  other  spurious  works  are  less  important. 
Most  have  never  been  published,  or  published 
only  once  or  twice  by  obscure  publishers  in 
Germany.  There  are,  however,  thirty -nine 
spurious  songs  in  vogue,  published  chiefly  by 
Rellstab  at  Berlin  and  Andr^  at  Offenbach,  of 
some  of  which  the  true  composers  are  known. 
One  is  the  beautiful  bass  air  *  lo  ti  lascio,  cara, 
addio '  (published  in  Suppl.  to  Allg.  musik 
ZeituTig,  i.),  which  is  by  G.  von  Jacquin  (Kochel, 
App.  Nos.  245-288).  Among  the  doubtful 
pieces  are  reckoned  three  Divertimenti  for  ^dnd 
instruments,  a  sonata  in  C  minor,  and  a  romance 
for  pianoforte  in  Ab  {lb,  226-228,204,206).  K.  M. 

MOZARTEUM  OF  SALZBURG,  THE.  An 
educational  institute  for  musicians,  which  also 
gives  annual  concerts.  With  it  is  connected 
the  Dom  Musikverein,  which  undertakes  the 
music  for  the  cathedral  services.  Dr.  Otto 
Bach  was  the  director  from  1868.  In  1869  an 
'International  Mozart  Stiftung'  or  Fund  was 
created,  with  the  double  object,  as  yet  unrealised, 
of  assisting  poor  musicians,  and  founding  an 
*  International  Conservatorium. '  c.  F.  p. 

MOZARTSTIFTUNG,  THE,  at  Frankfort, 
was  founded  in  1888,  to  assist  poor  but  talented 
musicians  in  their  studies.  Scholarships  are 
retained  as  a  rule  for  four  years.  [Among 
eminent  musicians  who  have  held  them  are  the 
following: — Max  Bruch,  K.  J.  Brambach,  A. 
Krug,  F.  Steinbach,  E.  Humperdinck,  Paul 
Umlauft,  and  Ludwig  Thuille.l  c.  F.  p. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.  Opera  in 
four  acts  after  Shakespeare,  text  by  Julian 
Sturgis,  music  by  C.  V.  Stanford.  Produced 
at  Covent  Garden,  May  30,  1900.  In  a  German 
translation  by  John  Bernhoff,  at  tlie  Stadt- 
theater,  Leipzig,  April  25,  1902. 

MUCK,  Karl,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt, 
October  22,  1859,  his  father  being  a  Bavarian 
Magistrate  (Ministerialrat),  and  studied  at 
Heidelberg  and  Leipzig.  At  the  latter  place  he 
visited  both  University  and  Conservatorium,  and 
graduated  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy.     The  same 
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year  (1880)  he  made  his  d^but  as  a  pianist  in 
the  Gewandhaus.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became 
capellmeister  at  Salzburg,  then  at  Briinn,  Graz, 
and  in  1886  first  capellmeister  at  Prague.  As 
director  of  Neumann's  Trayelling  Opera  Com- 
pany he  appeared  in  Berlin,  and  was  appointed 
in  1892  capellmeister  at  the  Royal  Opera  in 
that  capital,  a  post  he  resigned  in  Jane  1906, 
going  to  America  to  conduct  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concerts.  He  conducted  at  the  Bay- 
reuth  Festival  of  1902.  He  visited  England 
in  1899  to  coftduct  German  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden.  H.  v.  h. 

MUDIE,  Thomas  Molleson,  was  bom  at 
Chelsea  on  Nov.  30,  1 809.  He  died,  unmarried, 
in  London,  July  24,  1876,  and  is  interred  in 
Highgate  cemetery.  He  was  one  of  the  ten 
successful  candidates  for  entry  into  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  in  the  severe  first  examina- 
tion of  1828.  At  tiie  foundation  of  this  institu- 
tion the  Utopian  idea  was  entertained  of  giving 
free  education  to  its  pupils  and  defraying  the 
cost  from  funds  raised  by  subscription ;  hence 
the  large  number  of  candidates.  Mudie  was  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Crotch  for  composition,  of  Cipriani 
Potter  for  the  pianoforte — who  also  gave  him 
useful  advice  as  to  his  writings — and  of  Willman 
for  the  clarinet.  He  studied  this  last  in  com- 
pliance with  the  rule  that  male  students  must 
take  part  in  the  orchestral  practices,  and  thus 
obtain  the  benefit  of  this  experience ;  he 
obtained  much  proficiency  on  the  instrument, 
and  had  a  remarkably  beautiful  tone,  but  he 
ceased  its  use  when  he  discontinued  his 
studentship.  His  song  *  Lungi  dal  caro  bene,' 
was  so  esteemed  that  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment paid  the  cost  of  its  publication,  an  act 
repeated  in  the  case  of  Stemdale  Bennett's  First 
Concerto,  but  in  no  other.  Several  vocal  pieces 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  a  Symphony 
in  C,  and  one  in  Bb  were  also  works  of  his 
student  time.  The  last  named  is  especially 
notable,  and  may  be  remembered  by  its  Minuet 
with  two  Trios,  all  three  finally  played  together 
as  a  Coda.  Mudie's  pupilage  terminated  in 
1S32,  by  his  appointment  as  a  professor  of  the 
pianoforte  in  the  Academy,  which  post  he  held 
till  1844.  In  1834  he  entered  into  some 
relationship,  partly  of  friendship  and  partly 
stipendiary,  with  Lord  Monson,  with  whom  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  Gatton  in  Surrey. 
This  relation  was  closed  by  Lord  Monson's 
death  in  1840,  who  bequeathed  to  Mudie  an 
annuity  of  £100,  which,  however,  the  estate 
being  somewhat  involved,  the  musician  relin- 
quished in  favour  of  his  patron's  widow.  He 
continued  to  act  as  organist  of  Gatton  till  1844. 
The  Society  of  British  Musicians,  founded  in 
1834,  furnished  an  arena  for  the  performance  of 
several  of  the  works  of  Mudie.  The  Symphony 
in  Bb  already  mentioned,  was  played  at  the 
concert  of  Feb.  9,  1836  ;  a  Symphony  in  F, 
remarkable  for  a  movement  in  F  minor,  Nov. 


10,  1835  ;  a  Symphony  in  D,  March  10,  1837  ; 
a  Quintet  in  £b  for  pianoforte  and  strings,  Jan. 
6,  1843  and  March  7,  1844  ;  a  Trio  in  D  for 
pianoforte  and  strings,  Oct  6,  1843  ;  and 
several  songs  and  concerted  vocal  pieces  on 
many  occasions.  On  the  death  of  Alfred 
Devaux,  in  1844,  Mudie  went  to  succeed  him 
in  his  occupation  as  teacher  in  Edinburgh. 
While  there  he  published  several  pianoforte 
pieces  and  songs,  and  wrote  accompaniments  to 
many  of  Wood's  collection  of  tiie  Songs  of 
Scotland  ;  he  also  occasionally  gave  pianoforte 
recitals.  In  1863  he  returned  permanently  to 
London,  but  from  that  time,  except  with  an 
overture  at  one  of  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts, 
came  little  before  the  public.  A  complete 
reverse  of  the  brilliant  prospects  of  his  early 
days  clouds  the  latter  period  of  Mudie's  career, 
when  his  playing  lost  its  charm,  and  his  music 
had  rarely  the  power  —  amounting  even  to 
mastership — that  distinguished  his  first  pro- 
ductions. His  published  music  comprises  forty- 
eight  original  pianoforte  solos,  including  the 
twelve  melodies  dedicated  to  Sir  W.  Sterndale 
Bennett ;  six  duets  for  the  same  instrument ; 
nineteen  fantasias,  some  of  which  are  on  Scottish 
airs ;  a  collection  of  twenty-four  sacred  songs, 
a  work  of  remarkable  interest ;  three  sacred 
duets ;  three  chamber  anthems  for  three  voices  ; 
forty-two  separate  songs,  and  two  duets.  The 
existing  scores  of  his  symphonies  and  the  whole 
of  his  printed  works  are  deposited  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.        o.  A.  M. 

MtJHLFELD,  Richard,  bom  Feb.  28,  1866, 
at  Salzungen,  learnt  theory  from  Emil  Biichner, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Grand  Ducal 
Orchestra  of  Meiningen  from  1873,  at  first  as  a 
violinist,  but  from  1876  as  first  clarinet,  having 
taught  himself  the  latter  instrument  with  such 
success  that  he  rapidly  gained  an  unique  position 
among  modem  players.  He  took  part  in  the 
Bayreuth  festival  plays  from  1884  to  1896,  and 
came  to  England  for  the  first  time  in  1892, 
appearing  on  March  28  at  the  Popular  Con- 
certs, in  Brahms's  quintet  for  clarinet  and 
strings,  a  work,  like  the  master's  trio  and  the 
two  sonatas  in  which  the  same  instrument  is 
employed,  written  with  special  view  to  Miihl- 
feld's  great  qualities  as  a  player.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  depth  of  meaning  and  beauty  that 
he  can  put  into  a  phrase,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
music  his  performance  is  &  perfect  model  of 
what  musical  interpretation  can  be.  Many  a 
detail  of  excellence  in  the  Meiningen  orchestra 
is  due  to  him,  for  he  was  accustomed  for  many 
years  to  act  as  sub-conductor,  and  to  rehearse 
the  players  singly  and  in  groups.  (Riemann's 
LexUcorhy  etc.)  M. 

MVLLER,  the  brothers,  celebrated  quartet^ 
players,  four  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
Hofmusikus,  Aegidius  Christoph  Mullek, 
bom  July  2,  1766,  at  Nordhausen,  died  Aug. 
14,  1841,  at  Brunswick,  where   all   his  sons 
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were  born.  The  brothers  were  Karl  Friedrtch, 
first  violin  and  concertmeister  to  the  Duke, 
born  Nov.  11,  1797,  died  April  4,  1878; 
Theodor  Heinrich  Gustav,  viola,  bom  Dec. 
8,  1799,  died  Sept  7, 1855  ;  August  Theodor, 
violoncello,  bom  Sept.  27,  1802,  died  Oct.  20, 
1875  ;  Franz  Ferdinand  Georo,  second  violin 
and  capellmeiater  to  the  Duke,  born  July  29, 
1808,  died  May  22,  1855.^  Educated  by  their 
father  expressly  with  a  view  to  quartet-playing, 
they  brought  the  art  to  a  perfection  then  un- 
known. The  Duke  of  Bmnswick's  somewhat 
tyrannical  regulation,  by  which  none  of  his 
musicians  were  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the 
music  of  the  town,  obliged  them  to  prepare  in 
secret  for  appearing  in  public,  and  in  1830  they 
sent  in  their  i-esignations.  They  gave  concerts 
at  Hamburg  in  1881,  and  in  1832  at  Berlin, 
where  the  public  gradually  learned  to  appreciate 
their  wonderful  ensemble.  In  1888  they  left 
Berlin,  and  visited  in  turn  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Germany  and  Paris,  extending  their 
tours  farther  and  farther,  till  1846,  when  they 
went  to  Russia.  Their  repertoire  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  the  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven,  and  they  thus  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  spread  of  a  taste  for  really  good 
music.  Their  performance  of  Haydn's  *  Kaiser 
quartett  *  especially  had  a  world-wide  reputation. 

The  eldest  brother,  Karl  Friedrioh,  also  had 
four  sons,  known  as  the  younger  Miiller  brothers ; 
Bernhakd,  viola,  bom  Feb.  24,  1825,  died 
Sept.  4,  1895  ;  Karl,  first  violin,  bora  April 
14,  1829  (he  married  a  singer  Elvira  Berghaus, 
and  was  known  as  Miiller- Berghaus) ;  Hugo, 
second  violin,  bom  Sept.  21,  1832,  died  June 
26,  1886  ;  and  Wilhelm,  violoncello,  the  most 
important,  born  June  1,  1884,  died  in  New 
York,  in  Sept.  1897.  They  were  court  quartet- 
players  to  the  Duke  of  Meiningen,  and  also 
made  extended  tours,  visiting  Russia,  Denmark, 
and  France.  In  1866  they  settled  for  a  short 
time  in  Wiesbaden,  and  then  at  Rostock,  where 
Karl  became  capellmeister,  his  place  in  the 
quartet  being  supplied  when  travelling  by 
Leopold  Auer.  It  was,  however,  broken  up 
entirely  in  1878,  by  the  appointment  of  Wilhelm 
as  Kammermusikus,  and  teacher  at  the  Hoch- 
schule  fiir  Musik  in  Berlin.  The  younger 
Miillers,  though  distinguished  for  their  ensemble, 
did  not  reach  the  standard  of  perfection  main- 
tained by  the  elder  brothers  ;  the  chief  reason 
being  that  instead  of  restricting  themselves  to 
genuine  quartets,  they  played  music  which, 
though  good  of  its  kind,  was  in  reality  better 
suited  to  a  small  orchestra.  f.  g. 

MOlLER,  August  Eberhardt,  bom  Dec. 
13,  1767,  at  Nordheim,  in  Hanover.  His 
father,  organist  at  Rinteln,  was  his  first  in- 
structor and  he  subsequently  leamt  of  J.  C.  F. 
Bach   of  Biickeburg.      In    1785   he   went   to 

I  Th«  dates  of  death  are  twj  much  ooofuaed  by  Rlemaan ;  the 
above  are  beUeved  to  be  eorreot. 


Leipzig  to  study  law,  but  soon  gave  it  up,  and 
became  in  1789  organist  of  St.  Ulrich's  church, 
Magdeburg.  In  1792  he  was  chosen  to  direct 
the  concerts,  etc.,  at  Berlin,  and  there  became 
intimate  with  Marpurg,  Fasch,  Reiohardti  and 
other  distinguished  men.  He  was  made  organist 
of  St.  Nicholas'  church,  Leipzig,  in  1794.  He 
played  the  organ  and  harpsichord  equally  well, 
and  was  also  a  proficient  on  the  flute.  In  1800 
he  was  appointed  deputy  to  Hiller  at  the 
Thomasschule,  and  cantor  on  Hiller's  death 
in  1804.  In  1810  he  moved  fb  Weimar,  and 
died  Dec.  8,  1817.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
his  comi>ositions  : — (1)  Piano :  Two  concertos  ; 
a  trio  for  piano  and  strings,  op.  17  ;  two  sonatas 
for  violin  and  piano ;  many  sonatas  for  piano 
solo,  besides  variations,  etc  (2)  Organ  :  Suites, 
a  sonata  and  chorale,  variations.  (3)  Flute : 
Eleven  concertos ;  a  fantasia  with  orchestra,  and 
twenty-three  duets  for  two  flutes.  (4)  Vocal : 
Three  cantatas  for  four  voices  and  orchestra ; 
two  posthumous  operettas  (Singspiele) ;  songs 
with  piano  accompaniment.  (5)  Instmction : 
Method  for  the  piano,  and  instmction-book  for 
the  fl^ute  (see  the  Qudlen-Lexikon),  M. 

MULLER,  Christian,  of  Amsterdam,  be- 
tween 1720  and  1770  built  the  finest  organs  in 
Holland,  and  especially  the  celebrated  instru- 
ment at  Haarlem  in  1788.  v.  de  p. 

MGLLER,  Heinrich,  bora  at  Liibeck,  Oct. 
18,  1681,  was  from  1658  till  his  death.  Sept 
17,  1675,  Pastor  and  Archdeacon  of  the  St. 
Marien-Kirche,  Rostock,  also  a  distinguished 
professor  of  theology  at  the  University  there. 
Among  his  numerous  theological  and  homiletical 
works  he  published  in  1659  a  book  entitled 
'Geistliche  Seelen-Musik,'  containing  about  400 
Hymns,  mostly  of  a  very  subjective  devotional 
cast,  for  which  126  tunes  are  provided  with 
Figured  Bass.  As  the  Hymns  are  characterised 
by  almost  an  excess  of  subjective  devotional 
sentiment,  some  of  them  by  Miiller  himself,  and 
a  large  number  from  Angelus  Silesius,  so  the 
tunes  bear  witness  to  a  corresponding  change  in 
musical  taste,  and  the  gradual  suppression  of  the 
older  rhythmical  chorale  in  favour  of  the  secular 
Aria- form  in  modem  keys.  The  work  is  even 
more  of  a  pioneer  in  this  direction  than  Criiger's 
^  Praxis  pietatis  melica. '  Of  the  tunes  fifty  new 
ones  are  the  invention  of  Nicolaus  Hasse,  then 
organist  of  the  Marienkirche.  None  of  these  tunes 
have  continued  in  general  use,  though  one  has 
reappeared  in  a  recent  English  collection  *  Songs 
of  Syon,'  edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Woodwaiti 
(No.  3).  Miiller  prefaces  his  work  with  a  series 
of  ten  chapters  on  the  origin  and  use  of  Spiritual 
Songs,  in  the  course  of  which  he  deplores  the 
decay  of  congregational  interest  in  Church 
Music  and  Hynm-singing,  and  of  the  devotional 
sentiment  in  connection  therewith.  His  object 
was  thus  to  stir  up  greater  interest  in  con- 
gregational singing  from  the  devotional  point  of 
view,  and  by  the  infusion  of  greater  warmth  of 
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devotional  sentiment.  Another  work  of  MUller 
may  be  mentioned,  GeisUicfie  Erquick-stvmden 
(1664-66),  the  devotions  in  which  were  afterwards 
versified,  and  provided  with  tunes  in  the  form 
of  spiritual  Arias  by  several  Nuremberg  poets 
and  musicians,  members  of  the  Pegnitz-Blumen- 
Genossenschaft,  and  published  under  the  title 
Poetischer  Andacht-Klang  (1678-91).  It  was 
works  of  this  kind  that  led  the  way  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  devotional  solo  Aria  into  the 
Lutheran  Church  Cantata.  J.  R.  M. 

MULLER,  Iwan,  a  renowned  clarinettist, 
born  at  Eeval,  Dec.  8,  1786,  appeared  first  in 
Paris  in  1809,  where  he  brought  out  many  of 
his  structural  improvements  in  the  instrument, 
and  where,  after  a  residence  of  some  years,  and 
a  successful  concert  tour  through  all  the  principal 
European  cities,  undertaken  in  1820-1826,  he 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  Conservatoire. 
In  later  life  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  died 
at  Biickeburg,  Feb.  4, 1854.  His  comx>ositiou8 
(concertante  for  two  clarinets,  three  quartets  for 
clarinet,  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  etc) 
have  an  educational  value  for  players  of  his 
instrument,  but  beyond  that  they  are  of  no 
importance.  His  best  production  is  a  '  Gamme 
pour  la  nouvelle  Clarinette,'  published  at  Berlin 
in  1825.  M. 

MULLER,  Wbnzkl,  bom  Sept.  26,  1767, 
at  Tymau  in  Moravia,  was  for  some  time  a 
pupil  of  Dittersdorf,  and  became  conductor  in 
the  BrUnn  Theatre  in  1783  and  three  years 
afterwards,  when  only  nineteen,  obtained  a 
similar  post  at  Marinelli's  theatre  in  Vienna. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  capital, 
with  the  exception  of  the  yeara  1808-1813, 
during  which  he  was  director  of  the  opera  at 
Prague,  where  his  daughter  Therese,  afterwards 
known  as  Madame  Griinbaum,  was  engaged  as 
a  singer.  On  his  return  to  Vienna,  he  became 
conductor  at  the  Leopoldstadt  Theatre,  and 
retained  the  post  until  within  a  short  time  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Baden  near 
Vienna,  on  August  8,  1885.  As  a  composer  of 
light  operas,  he  enjoyed  enormous  popularity 
for  many  years,  and  his  productions  in  this 
kind  are  said  to  number  over  200.  His  more 
ambitious  works,  as  symphonies,  masses,  etc., 
were  less  successful.  Among  his  dramatic  works 
may  be  mentioned  :  —  *  Das  Sonnenfest  der 
Braminen'  (1790);  *Das  neue  Sontagskind' 
(1793);  *Die  Schwestem  von  Prag'  (1794); 
*  Die  Teufelsmiihleauf  dem  Wienerberge'  (1799). 
A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  his  *  Zauberzither  * 
or  'Kasper  der  Fagottist,*  produced  June  8, 
1791,  since  Schikaneder  took  several  suggestions 
from  it  for  the  plot  of  *Die  Zauberflote.'  In 
1818  Miiller  produced  his  '  travestierte  Zauber- 
flote' (Mendel's  ConverscUian^-Lexikon;  Rie- 
mann's  Opemhandbuch),  m. 

^IULLER,  Wilhelm,  author  of  the  poems 
of  Schubert's  beautiful  song-cycles  *  Die  schone 
Miillerin'  and  *Die  Winterreise, '  and  father  of 


Max  Miiller  the  eminent  philologist,  was  bom 
at  Dessau,  Oct.  7,  1794,  son  of  a  well-to-do 
tradesman,  who  educated  him  carefully  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the 
times.  In  1812  he  studied  philology  at  Berlin 
under  F.  A.  Wolf,  and  history.  In  1818  he 
joined  the  Prussian  army  as  a  volunteer,  and 
took  part  in  Liitzen,  Bautzen,  and  other  battles, 
and  in  the  occupation  of  the  Netherlands. 
Returning  to  Berlin  in  1814,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  ancient  German  language  and  literature. 
On  his  return  from  Italy  in  1819  he  became 
librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Dessau.  He  died  at 
Dessau  on  Oct.  1,  1827.  The  best-known  of 
his  poems  are  Oediehie  aus  den  hinierlassenen 
Papieren  eines  WcUdhoraislen,  two  vols.  (1821- 
1824);  Luder  der  Orieehen,  five  parts  (1821- 
1824)  ;  a  translation  of  Fauriel's  modem  Greek 
national  airs,  two  vols.  (Leipzig,  1825) ;  Lyrische 
Spaziergdnge  (ibid,  1827).  His  miscellaneous 
works  were  edited  by  Schwab  in  five  vols.  (1880). 
His  collected  poems,  published  after  his  death 
(Leipzig,  1837),  are  among  the  choicest  lyrical 
treasures  of  Germany.^  Warmth  and  truth  of 
expression,  keen  observation  of  nature,  and 
melodiousness  of  language,  have  made  him  a 
universal  favourite  with  composers.  Randhar- 
tinger  states  that  the  first  time  Schubert  met 
with  the  Miillerlieder,  he  was  so  enchanted 
that  he  set  several  before  the  next  day.  f.  g. 
MUTHEL,  Johann  Gottfeted,  born  about 
1720  at  Molln  in  Lauenburg,  became  a  pupil  of 
J.  P.  Euntzen  at  Liibeck,  and  in  1738  received 
the  appointment  of  chamber-musician  and  court- 
organist  at  Schwerin,  in  which  capacity  he  also 
gave  musical  instruction  to  the  members  of  the 
Dncal  family  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Pro- 
vided with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
Duke  he  went  to  Leipzig  in  May  1750  to  perfect 
himself  in  playing  and  composition  under  the 
tuition  of  Sebastian  Bach.  It  was  the  last  year 
of  Bach's  life,  but  he  received  Miithel  into  his 
house,  and  Miithel  was  with  him  in  his  last  illness 
and  at  his  death.  He  then  went  to  Naumburg 
to  Bach's  son-in-law  Altnikol,  and  aften\'ards 
visited  Dresden  and  Potsdam,  at  which  latter 
place  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Emanuel 
Bach,  with  whom  he  continued  on  terms  of  close 
friendship.  In  1753  he  accepted  a  call  to  Riga, 
where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
organist  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  where  he 
died  some  time  after  1 790.  Miithel  is  described 
as  one  of  the  best  organ  and  clavier  players  and 
composers  of  his  time.  Dr.  Bumey  speaks  of 
his  clavier  works  in  the  highest  terms,  describ- 
ing them  indeed  as  more  difficult  than  those  of 
Handel,  Scarlatti,  Schobert,  and  Emanuel  Bach ; 
but  as  characterised  by  so  much  novelty,  taste, 
grace,  and  contrivance  as  entitle  them  to  be  ranked 
among  the  best  productions  of  the  kind  (see  his 
Present  State  of  Music  in  Germany ^  1773,  vol.  ii. 

1  Bee  an  etway  on  Wilhelm  Mtlller,  In  Max  MftUei'a  CMpt  from  a 
etrman  Workitop,  Tol.  ill.  pp.  103-131. 
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pp.  828-329).  His  style  would  seem  to  be  akin 
to  that  of  Emanuel  Bach,  but  of  greater  severity 
and  with  fewer  concessions  to  the  taste  of  the 
day.  Only  a  few  of  his  works  were  published, 
among  them  two  Concertos,  C  minor  and  D  minor, 
for  clavier  with  accompaniment  of  strings,  pub- 
lished at  Riga  in  1767  ;  three  sonatas  and  two 
Ariosi  with  variations  published  by  Haffner  at 
Nuremberg  ;  a  *  Duetto  fiir  2  Claviere,  2  Fliigel, 
oder  2  Fortepiano,'  Riga*  1771,  which  appears 
to  be  the  earliest  work  with  Fortepiano  on  the 
title.  In  Madame  D'Arblay's  Diary  mention  is 
made  of  this  Duet  as  played  by  two  members  of 
Dr.  Bm'ney's  family  at  one  of  his  house-concerts. 
If  Miithel's  clavier  works  have  that  originality 
which  Bumey  and  Schubart  {Ideenzur  AesthUik 
der  Tonkunsty  1784),  ascribe  to  them,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  in  these  days  of  revivals  none  of 
them  have  ever  been  republished.  J.  R.  M. 
MUETTE  DE  PORTICI,  LA.     See  Masa- 

NIELLO. 

MUFF  AT,  GEORa,  highly  esteemed  composer, 
of  Scottish  extraction  (Eitner),  studied  Lulli's 
style  for  six  years  in  Paris  ;  was  organist  of 
Strasburg  Cathedral  till  1675  ;  became  organist 
to  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg  about  1678  ;  visited 
Vienna  and  Rome ;  became  in  1690  organist, 
and  in  1695  capellmeister  and  Master  of  the 
Pages  to  the  Bishop  of  Passau,  and  died  there 
Feb.  23, 1704.  He  published  *Armonico  tribute' 
(senate  di  camera,  Salzburg,  1682) ;  'Apparatus 
musico-organisticus ' — twelve  toocata8,chaconne, 
passacaglia,  Augsburg,  1690,  dedicated  to  Leopold 
I.) — of  importance  as  regards  the  development 
of  organ-playing.  *  S vaviores  harmoniae.  .  .  . 
Florilegiuml.'  (Augsburg,  1695);  *Florilegium 
secundum '  (Passau,  1698),  both  with  autobio- 
graphical preface  in  four  languages ;  *  Ausserlesene 
mit  Ernst  und  Lust  Gemengte  Instrumental- 
Music  '(1701).  See  Zeitsehr^  of  the  Int  Mus, 
Gcs.  vol.  V.  p.  8 6 5.  [The  *  Apparatus  *  was  repub- 
lished in  the  Trisor  des  PianisUs^  and  the  two 
works  called  *  Florilegium '  in  the  Denkmdler 
rf.  Tonkunst  in  Oesterreich^  Jhrg.  i.  and  ii.,  1894 
and  1895  ;]  the  *  Ausserlesene  mit  Ernst  und 
Lust  Gemengte,'  etc.  in  the  same  series,  Jhrg. 
xi.     His  son 

August  Gottlieb  (Theophilus),  bom  in  1690 
(baptized  April  25)  at  Passau,  a  pupil  of  J.  J. 
Fux,  became  in  1717  court  and  chamber-organist 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  and  to  the  widowed 
Empress  Amalie  Wilhelraine  (died  1742),  and 
music-master  to  the  royal  children.  He  retired 
on  a  pension  in  1763,  and  died  in  Vienna, 
Dec.  10,  1770,  aged  eighty.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished organist  and  a  composer  of  taste,  and 
published  for  organ, ^  *  72  Versetten  oder  Fugen, 
sammt  12  Toccaten,  besonders  zum  Kirchen- 
dienst  bei  Choral- Aemtem  und  Vespem  dienlich ' 
(Vienna,  1726);  for  harpsichord,  'Componi- 
menti  musicali,'  containing  overtures,  caprices, 

>  About  MV0&t7  Tsan  aco  LOichcnkohl  of  VicuuA  repmbUahod 
from  this  vork  '  XII  klcine  Fogsn  ■kmmt  II  Toooatoa.' 


sarabandes,  eta,  with  a  preface  ;  and  ending 
with  '  Partioolari  segni  delle  maniere,' '  etc. 
(Vienna,  1 727^  dedicated  to  Charles  VI. ,  at  whose 
expense  it  was  engraved).  Zellner  arranged  a 
toccata  and  fugue  in  C  minor,  composed  by 
Muffat  in  1720  as  a  concert-piece  for  harmonium 
(Vienna,  Spina).  A  Courante  and  two  Minuets 
of  his  are  given  by  Pauer  in  ^  Alte  Elaviermusik ' 
(Senff).  He  was  one  of  the  many  composers 
whom  Handel  laid  under  contribution  for  sub- 
jects and  phrases  in  his  oratorios.  The  '  Com- 
ponimenti,'  republished  in  the  Trisor  des  Piaii- 
isteSf  were  again  brought  out  by  Chrysander,  as 
No.  5  of  his  '  Supplemente.'  See  Denkmaler, 
vol.  i.  p.  689.  See  Riv,  Mvjs,  lUd,  iii.  1,  where  an 
interesting  article  by  Guido  Adler  is  to  be  found. 

There  were  two  violinists  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Imperial  chapel,  Gottfried,  from  1701  to 
1709,  and  Johann  Eiinst,  appointed  in  1730, 
died  in  1746,  aged  forty-eight  c.  f.  p. 

DE  MUNCK,  Francois,  Belgian  violon- 
cellist, was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1815.  He  was 
trained  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  under 
Platel,  in  which  institution  he  eventually  be- 
came that  famous  teacher's  successor  as  first 
professor  of  the  violoncello.  As  a  soloist  he 
was  well  known  in  Germany.  In  1848  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  orchestra  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  but  returned  to 
Brussels  in  1853,  where  he  died  the  year 
following.  His  chroniclers  unite  in  ascril)ing 
to  him  exceptional  talents,  the  development  of 
which  was  hindered  by  a  somewhat  disorderly 
course  of  life.  His  one  published  composition 
was  a  'Fantaisie  et  Variations  sur  un  th^me 
Busse.'  w.  w.  c. 

DE  MUNCK,  Ernest,  son  of  the  above,  was 
bom  at  Brussels  in  1 840.  A  pupil  of  his  father, 
and  of  Servais,  he  was  at  the  age  of  ten  already 
a  capable  violoncellist.  In  1855  he  went  on 
tour  in  Great  Britain  with  Jullien's  band,  and 
ultimately  settled  down  in  London,  where  he  is 
now  engaged  as  professor  at  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music.  His  residence  in  London  has,  however, 
not  been  continuous.  In  1868  he  was  in  Paiis, 
and  in  1870  at  Weimar,  w^here  he  fomied  part 
of  the  Court  orchestra.  He  married  Carlotta 
Patti  in  1879.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,     w.  w.  c. 

MUNDY,  John,  Mus.D.,  son  of  William 
Mundy,  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  was 
educated  by  his  father,  became  organist  of  Eton 
College,  and  about  1585  succeeded  John  Mar- 
beck  as  one  of  the  organists  of  St  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor.  On  July  9,  1586,  he  gradu- 
ated as  Mus.B.  at  Oxford.  Both  he  and  his 
father  are  mentioned  in  some  verses  at  the  end 
of  a  MS.  collection  of  Motets  and  Madrigals 
transcribed  in  1591  by  John  Baldwin,  singing 
man  of  Windsor,  recounting  the  celebrated 
musicians  of  the  time.  In  1594  he  published 
'  Songs  and  Psalmes,  composed  into  3,  4,  and  5 
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ports,  for  the  use  and  delight  of  such  as  either 
love  or  leame  Musicke.'  He  contributed  a 
madrigal,  'Lightly  she  tripped  o'er  the  dales.' 
to  •  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,'  1601.  He  took 
his  Mus.D.  degree  in  1624.  An  anthem  by 
him  is  contained  in  Barnard's  MS.  collections, 
and  three  of  the  pieces  in  his  'Songs  and 
Psalmes'  were  scored  by  Bumey  (Brit  Mus.  Add. 
MS.  11,588).  Bumey  gives  a  part-song  by  him, 
'  In  deep  distress,*  in  his  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  56. 
Several  of  his  compositions  for  the  keyboi^  are 
contained  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book, 
among  them  a  curious  Fantasia  describing 
'Faire  Wether,'  'Lightning,*  'Thunder,'  'Calme 
Wether,'  and  '  A  feire  Day.'  He  died  in  1680 
and  was  buried  in  the  Cloisters  of  St  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor. 

William  Mundt,  his  father,  was  a  vicar 
choral  of  St  Paul's,  and  on  Feb.  21,  1568-4, 
was  sworn  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
A  service  and  three  anthems  by  him,  and  also 
the  anthem  '  O  Lord,  the  Maker  of  all  thing ' 
(sometimes  assigned  to  Henry  VIII.),  are 
printed  in  Barnard's  'Selected  Church  Music.* 
Another  service  and  two  other  anthems  are  con- 
tained in  Barnard's  MS.  collections,  and  eleven 
Latin  motets  in  a  set  of  MS.  parts  by  him,  both 
in  the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
A  number  of  compositions  are  in  the  Christ 
Church  and  Music  School  collections,  Oxford. 
The  words  of  several  of  his  anthems  are  con- 
tained in  Clifford's  Divine  Services  and  Anthems, 
1664.  He  was  probably  one  of  those  who, 
although  outwardly  conforming  to  the  Reformed 
worship,  retained  a  secret  preference  for  the  old 
faith,  since  he  is  mentioned  by  Morley  in  his 
Introduction,  in  company  with  Byixi  and  others, 
as  never  having  '  thought  it  greater  sacriledge 
to  spume  against  the  Image  of  a  Saint  then  to 
take  two  perfect  cordes  of  one  kinde  together.' 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  recorded,  but  it 
was  probably  in  1591,  as  on  Oct.  12  in  that 
year  Anthony  Anderson  was  sworn  Gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  his  room.      w.  h.  h. 

MUKRO,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  musician 
settled  in  Paris.  He  published  there  '  A  Collec- 
tion of  the  best  Scots  tunes  fitted  to  the  German 
flute,'  folio,  license  dated  1732.  This  work  is 
particularly  rare,  a  copy  was  sold  at  the  Tap- 
house  sale  in  July  1 905.  Hawkins  criticises  the 
arrangements  of  the  melodies  thus:  'The 
simplicity  of  the  airs  is  lost  in  the  attempts  of 
the  author  to  accommodate  them  to  the  style 
of  the  Italian  music'  F.  K. 

MURIS,  Johannes  db,  a  celebrated  musical 
theorist  of  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. He  has  been  claimed  as  an  Englishman, 
but  on  what  grounds  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Gesner,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Universalis  of  1545, 
p.  441,  cites  a  mathematical  treatise  of  De 
Muris  printed  at  Mainz  in  1588,  but  giyes  no 
indication  of  his  nationality.  •  Bale,  who  appears 
to  have  relied  on  information  received  from  the 


learned  Oxford  mathematician,  physician,  and 
antiquary  Robert  Record,  included  '  Joannes  de 
Muris,  quern  Anglwnt  fuisse  scriptores  ferunt,*  in 
the  second  part  of  the  enlarged  edition  of  Ms 
Scriptores  Jllustres  Majoris  BriUaniae  (Basle, 
1559,  p.  69).  Neither  Gesner  nor  Bale  makes 
any  reference  to  his  reputation  as  a  musician. 
At  a  later  date  Tanner  describes  him  as  '  TuUione 
Anglus,  philosophus,  mathematicus  et  musicus 
insignis '  (Bibliotheca  Brittanico-Hibemica,  1748, 
p.  537),  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  found  confirma- 
tion of  Ms  English  origin  in  the  following  verses 
which  occur  in  a  treatise  *  De  Origine  et  Eflectu 
Musice'  in  MS.  Lansdowne  763  of  the  British 
Museum,  at  foL  17  : — 

Paasafl.  iuucturas.  fractaras.  atqae  figaras 
MeDsuratarum  formautt  Franco  notanim. 
Et  Jhon  de  Muris  variis  floniitque  flguris. 
Anglia  cantorum  nomen  gignit  plurimoram. 

But,  in  whatever  way  these  lines  are  punctuated, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be  made  to 
attribute  an  English  origin  to  De  Muris.  No 
locality  in  England  lb  known  with  an  English 
or  Latinised  nameat  all  resembling Muri or  Muris. 

When  we  look  abroad,  the  great  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Muri  in  Switzerland  at  once  sug- 
gests itself ;  but  the  chronicles  of  this  Abbey, 
which  have  been  published  by  P.  M.  Keim 
(Zurich,  1877),  contain  no  reference  to  our 
author.  In  France  there  are  several  communes  of 
the  name  of  Murs  or  Meurs,  and  M.  I'abb^  Nor- 
mand,  who  under  the  pseudonym  of  Th^odoi*e 
Nisard  published  a  short  paper  on  Jean  de 
Muris  in  1886,  gives  i*eason8  for  selecting  Mui-s 
or  Meurs  in  the  cantonne  of  Sezanne,  which  lies 
about  half-way  between  Meauz  and  Vitry,  as  the 
home  of  the  De  Muris  family.  Henri  de  Muris, 
bishop  of  Th^rouane,  who  died  in  1286,  was  a 
benefactor  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Faron  at  Meaux. 
Another  Henri  de  Muris,  chevalier,  owned  land 
at  Saint  Fiacre  in  Brie  in  1313.  This  is  in  the 
near  neighbourhood. 

On  the  other  hand  F^tis  favours  a  Norman 
origin  on  the  ground  that  De  Muris  in  a  letter 
written  late  in  life  to  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth 
alludes  to  the  friendship  of  their  youth,  and  that 
Clement  had  in  fact  been  a  monk  at  the  Chaise 
Dieu  in  Normandy  and  aftei-wards  Ai-chbishop 
of  Rouen.  He  cites  a  Padua  manuscript  dated 
1404,  and  entitled  *Mag.  Joh.  de  Mmis  de 
Normandia  alias  Parisiensis  practica  mensurabilis 
cantus  cum  exiwsitione  Prosdocimi  de  Belde- 
mandis ' :  but  one  may  suspect  that  the  title  is 
a  later  addition.  In  a  mathematical  treatise  at 
Oxford  dated  1321  (MS.  Digby  190,  fol.  66) 
Johannes  de  Muris  is  again  described  as  a 
Norman :  but  this  is  in  a  colophon  wMch  is 
clearly  not  part  of  the  original  treatise.  No 
place  of  the  name  of  Murs  is  known  in  Normandy. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  about  his 
birthplace,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  De 
Muris  resided  for  some  part  of  his  life  in  Paris. 
He  himself  speaks  of  having  heard  at  Paris  a 
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triplum  composed  by  Franco  (Coussemaker, 
ScriptoreSy  ii.  402a),  and  at  least  two  of  his 
treatises  are  dated  from  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris. 
One  is  the  ^Musica  Speculativa'  printed  by 
GerheTHScriptares,  vol.  ilL),  the  Paris  manuscript 
of  which  ends  with  the  words: — 'Explicit 
musica  speculatiya  secundnm  Boetium  per 
magistrum  Johannem  de  Muris  abbreviata 
Parisiis  in  Sorbona  anno  Domini  1323.'  The 
other  is  the  'Canones  de  eclipsi  lunae,'  the 
Bodleian  manuscript  of  which  (MS.  Digby  97, 
fol.  1246)  ends  thus  : — *  Hos  autem  canones 
disposuit  Johannes  de  Muris  Parisiis  in  anno 
Domini  1339  in  domo  scolarium  de  Sorbona.' 
M.  Leopold  Delisle  (Ze  Cabinet  des  Manvscrits 
de  la  BiblioOUque  Natumale,  1874,  yol.  ii.  p.  1 86) 
has  noticed  that  many  of  the  Sorbonne  manu- 
scripts bear  the  names  and  possibly  the  signatures 
of  teachers  through  whose  hands  they  passed. 
One  of  them  (Latin  MS.  16,646)  is  an  Euclid 
bearing  the  name  of  J.  de  Muris,  but  this  may 
be  the  Julianus  de  Muris  who  was  elected  Rector 
of  the  Sorbonne  in  December  1350  (Du  Boulay, 
Historia  UhiversUaiis  PariaiensiSj  iv.  978). 
Mersenne  (Rarmonicorum  Libri  XIL,  Paris, 
1648,  L  xzv.  8)  speaks  of  De  Muris  as  '  Canoni- 
cus  et  Decanus  Ecclesiae  Parisiensis ' ;  but  his 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  Cartulary  of  Ndtre 
Dame  published  in  four  yolumes  in  1850,  nor 
in  the  Oallia  Christianay  nor  in  La  France 
Pontijicale, 

Beyond  1339  the  existence  of  De  Muris  can 
be  traced  down  to  1350  or  a  little  later.  The 
authors  of  the  Oallia  Christiana^  writing  in 
1744  (vol.  vii.  p.  1636),  speak  of  'epistolae 
Johannis  Muri  famosi  theologi  anni  1340'  as 
attesting  Philip  de  Yitry's  skill  in  music  ;  but 
the  letters  are  not  now  known,  unless  that 
mentioned  below  should  prove  to  be  one  of 
them,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  De  Muris 
the  musician  is  the  person  referred  to.  The 
Paris  MS.  7443  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale 
contains  a  letter  of  De  Muris  to  Pope  Clement  the 
Sixth,  who  succeeded  to  the  Papacy  in  1342. 
MS.  Digby  176  of  the  Bodleian  Library  contains 
(at  fol.  I7b)  an  astrological  treatise  by  De  Muris 
on  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in 
1345.  Another  Paris  manuscript  of  the  15th 
century  (Fonds  Latin  14,736)  is  catalogued  as 
containing  (1)  Theorica  numerorum  auct.  Jo.  de 
Muris  (2)  ^jusdem  epistola  metrica  ad  Philip- 
pum  de  Vitriaco,  episcopum  Meldensem  (3)  De 
arte  mensurandi.  If  this  description  be  correct, 
De  Muris  must  have  been  living  at  least  as  late 
as  1350,  the  year  in  which  Philip  de  Vitry  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Meaux.  Weiss  in  Michaud's 
Biographie  Universelle  (Paris,  1821)  asserts  I 
that  De  Muris  is  known  to  have  been  still  alive 
in  1358,  but  he  gives  no  authority. 

The  reputation  of  De  Muris,  not  only  as 
musician,  but  as  mathematician,  astronomer  and 
astrologer,  is  attested  by  the  numerous  manu- 
scripts bearing  his  name  to  be  found  in  most  of 


the  principal  libraries  of  Europe.  Mathematical 
treatises  by  him  were  printed  at  Vienna  in  1515 
and  at  Mainz  in  1538.  A  copy  of  the  latter  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  Musica  SpecuUUivay 
an  abridgment  of  Boetius  attributed  to  De 
Muris,  was  printed  at  Frankfurt  in  1508  and  is 
probably  the  work  cited  by  Panzer,  i.  486,  as 
'  Joann.  Muris  Musica  manuscripta  et  compoeita. 
Lipsiae,  1496,  foL'  As  early  as  1404  a  com- 
mentary on  his  treatise  on  mensurable  music 
was  written  by  Prosdocimus  de  Beldemandis, 
and  his  authority  is  constantly  appealed  to  by 
the  theorists  who  followed  him. 

Of  the  musical  works  of  De  Muris  by  far  the 
most  important,  and  the  only  one  of  which  the 
authenticity  has  never  been  questioned,  is  the 
Speculum  M^usice,  preserved  in  two  manuscripts 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  Nos. 
7207  and  7207a,  the  former  of  which  is  said  to 
date  from  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  It  is 
a  treatise  in  seven  books,  the  iirat  five  of  which 
deal  with  the  theory  and  the  last  two  with  the 
practice  of  music.  Omng  to  its  great  length  it 
has  never  been  printed  in  its  entirety,  but  Cousse- 
maker has  included  the  last  two  books  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  HcriptoreSy  and  has  abo,  in 
the  preface  to  that  volume,  given  us  the  chapter- 
headings  of  the  first  five  books.  These  treat 
of  intervals  and  ratios,  consonances,  propor- 
tions, scales,  tetrachords  and  the  like,  and 
are  professedly  based  on  Boetius.  The  sixth 
book  is  devoted  to  the  church  modes,  and  ex- 
pounds the  doctrines  first  of  Boetius,  then  (cap. 
XV.)  of  Guido  and  his  successors,  and  finally  (cap. 
Ix.  to  cxiii.)  of  the  modems.  The  seventh 
book  deals  with  mensurable  music,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  protest  it  contains  against 
modem  divergence  from  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Franco  and  his  school,  against  innovations  in 
notation,  exaggerated  sentiment  in  discant,  the 
liberties  taken  by  singers  in  the  matter  of 
embellishment,  the  excessive  use  of  discords  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  old  Organum  and 
Conductus  in  favour  of  the  Motet  and  Cantilena. 
De  Muris  never  refers  to  contemporary  musicians 
by  name,  but  the  passages  he  cites  from  their 
writings  show  that  Philip  de  Vitry,  the 
champion  of  the  'ars  nova,'  was  one  of  those 
attacked.  This  lends  point  to  the  sentence  at 
the  end  of  his  first  chapter  in  which  De  Muris 
disclaims  any  personal  enmity  against  those 
whose  doctrines  he  controverts.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  Speculum  Musice  is  the  treatise 
mentioned  with  three  others  at  the  end  of  the 
mathematical  treatise  of  1321  as  having  been 
completed  in  the  same  year,  and  that  its 
publication  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
Papal  decree  of  1322  prohibiting  the  use  of 
discant  in  churches  (see  Ambros,  ii.  347).  The 
passage  in  MS.  Digby  190  is  as  follows : — 
'  Eodemque  anno  noticia  artis  musics  profer- 
ende,  figurande,  tam  mensurabilis  quam  plane, 
quantum  ad  omnem  modum  possibUem  discan- 
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tandi,  non  solum  per  integra  aed  usque  ad 
minutiasimas  fracoiones ;  Cognicioque  circuli 
quadrature  perfectissime  demonstrata  ;  Exposi- 
cioque  tabularum  Alphonsi  regis  Castelle ;  ao 
Geneologia  Astronomie  nobis  claruit. '  This  is 
not  a  very  apt  description  of  the  Speculum  Musiee, 
nor  is  the  expression  '  nobis  claruit '  such  as  one 
would  expect  an  author  to  use  of  his  own  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unlikely  that  De  Muris 
would  have  troubled  to  note  down  such  a  list  of 
works  unless  they  were  his  own,  and  no  other 
musical  treatise  of  his  is  known  to  which  the 
description  would  at  all  apply.  A  further 
difficulty  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Speculum  De  Muris  speaks  of  himself  as  old 
and  feeble,  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  his 
having  lived  another  thirty  years,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  *  ars  nova '  could  have 
won  by  1321  such  general  acceptance  as  is 
indicated  by  the  language  of  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Speculum. 

Several  minor  treatises  attributed  to  De  Muris 
have  been  printed  by  Gerbert  and  Coussemaker. 
Some  of  them  do  not  profess  to  be  more  than 
epitomes  of  his  teaching  ;  such  are  the  Swnma 
Magistri  Johannis  de  Mwris  (Gerbert,  iii.  190), 
and  the  Ars  Ccmtrapuneti  secundwn  Johannem 
de  Muris  (Coussemaker,  iii.  59).  Others  contain 
details  of  notation  which  did  not  come  into  use 
till  long  after  his  death.  And  doctrines  which 
are  entirely  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
Speculum,,  Such  are  the  lAbellus  Practice  Cwnius 
Mensurabilis  (Coussemaker,  iii  46),  which  ' 
authorises  the  use  of  white  or  open-headed  notes 
in  proportio  sesquialteral  and  the  Ars  DiscaTituSj 
which  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  Speculum 
in  many  respects,  but  actually  cites  De  Muris 
as  an  authority  (Coussemaker,  iii.  68,  108). 
Others  again  contain  passages  which  are  quoted 
verbatim  and  confuted  in  the  Speculum,  Such 
are  the  Musica  Speculativa  and  the  Quaestiones 
super  partes  Musicas  (Gerbert,  iii.  256,  801) ; 
see  Dr.  Robert  Hirschfeld's  Jokann  de  Muris, 
Leipzig,  1884,  pp.  11-26.  For  these  reasons 
the  Speculum  Musice  is  the  only  work  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  can  be 
attributed  without  hesitation  to  De  Muris.  The 
treatises  with  the  next  best  claim  to  authenticity 
are  the  Srnn/ma  Musice,  the  Idbellus  and  the 
Musica  SpecvZcUiva.  The  Swmma  Musice  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Speculum,  and  the  diifer- 
enoe  of  style  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
it  to  be  an  early  work  written  for  the  use  of 
students.  The  Lihellus  is  accepted  and  quoted 
as  the  work  of  De  Muris  by  Prosdocimus  de 
Beldemandis  and  all  the  early  theorists.  The 
anachronism  above  referred  to  may  perhaps  be 
explained  as  a  later  addition  intended  to  bring 
the  book  up  to  date.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all 
the  manuscripts,  it  is  entitled  Libellus  secundum 
(not  per)  J.  de  Muris,  and  the  mention  by  name 
of  the  contemporary  Gulielmus  de  Mascandio 
(Guillaume  deMachaut)  is  not  in  accordance  with 
VOL.  Ill 


the  practice  of  the  Speculum,  The  Musica  Specu- 
UUiva  follows  immediately  after  the  Speculum 
in  the  Paris  MS.  7207,  and  was  printed  as  the 
work  of  De  Muris  in  1508,  but  Dr.  Hirschfeld's 
demonstration  of  the  attack  made  upon  it  in  the 
Speculum  seems  fatal  to  its  authenticity. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  the  extravagant  claims  formerly  made 
for  De  Muris  as  a  pioneer  and  inventor.  Nicola 
Yicentino  first  made  the  astonishing  statement 
that  musical  notes,  the  long,  breve,  etc. ,  were  the 
invention  of  De  Muris  (L*Antica  Musica,  Rome, 
1 565,  p.  9).  Prior  to  the  publications  of  Gerbert 
and  Coussemaker  this  was  repeated  in  many 
books  of  reference  (as,  for  instance,  inGrassineau's 
Musical  Dictionary  of  1740),  though  Mersenne 
and  after  him  Rousseau  (Did.  de  Musique,  1767), 
both  of  whom  were  at  pains  to  consult  the  Paris 
manuscripts,  had  no  difficulty  in  refuting  it. 
If  we  ask  what  was  the  contribution  of  De  Muris 
to  the  progress  of  the  Art  of  Music,  the  answer 
must  be  that  his  was  purely  a  restraining  influ- 
ence. Neither  on  the  theoretical  nor  on  the 
practical  side  of  the  art  did  he  take  any  step 
forward.  On  the  contrary,  he  regarded  with 
distrust  the  innovations  that  were  springing  up 
round  him,  many  of  which  were  nevertheless,  as 
we  can  now  see,  essential  to  musical  develop- 
ment. He  would  gladly  have  confined  music 
and  musicians  within  the  four  comers  of  the 
Franconian  theory  and  practice.  It  may  be 
that  as  'Yerfechter  des  Classischen  in  der 
Tonkunst,*  to  use  Dr.  Hirschfeld's  phrase,  he 
did  a  good  and  necessary  work  in  upholding  the 
dignity  of  the  Art,  and  in  chastening  the 
exuberance  of  younger  spirits  by  insisting  on  the 
importance  of  formality  in  composition  and 
restraint  in  utterance ;  but  this  alone  would 
never  have  commanded  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  his  age.  It  is  to  his  personality  as  a 
teacher,  his  vast  erudition  and  his  lucidity  in 
definition  and  exposition  that  his  reputation  as 
a  musician  must  be  attributed.        j.  f.  b.  s. 

MURSCHHAUSER,  Franz  Xaver  Anton, 
bom  at  Zabem  in  Alsace,  1668  (baptized  July 
1),  came  early  to  Munich,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  Johann  Caspar  Kerl,  with  whom  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1690.  From  the  title-page  of 
his  book  'Vespertinus  Latriae,  et  Hyperduliae 
Cultus'  (Ulm,  1700;  for  four  voices,  two 
principal  and  four  ripieno  violins),  we  learn 
that  he  was  then  capellmeister  to  the  Frauen- 
kirche  at  Munich.  He  died  there  Jan.  6,  1738. 
Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  he  left : 
— *Octitonium  novum  Organum'  (Augsburg, 
1696);  *  Prototypon  longobreve  organicum' 
(Nuremberg,  1700) — preludes  and  fugues  for 
organ,  lately  re-edited  by  Franz  Commer.  A 
second  part  appeared  later :  *  Fundamentalische 
. .  .  Handleitung  gewohl  zur  Figural-  als  Choral- 
Musik'  (1707)  ;  *Opus  Organicum  tripartitum* 
(1712,  1714).  His  most  important  and  best- 
known  work  is  the  Academia  Musico-poetica 
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bipartitay  oder  hohe  Sekule  der  musikcUischen 
Composition  (Nuremberg,  1721).  Towards  the 
close  of  the  first  part  he  incautiously  used  the 
words  *  to  give  a  little  more  light  to  the  excellent 
Herr  Mattheson/  for  which  he  was  so  severely 
taken  to  task  by  that  irascible  musician  in  a 
pamphlet  Mdopoetische  lAchtseheere  in  drei 
versehiedenen  SehneiUzungen  {Critica  Musical 
pp.  1-88),  that  he  relinquished  the  publication 
of  the  Academia,  An  '  Aria  pastoralis  variata ' 
of  his  is  given  in  Pauer's  *  Alte  Elaviermusik ' 
(Sentf).  F.  G. 

MURSKA,  Ilma  de,  a  native  of  Croatia, 
born  in  1836,  and  taught  singing  at  Vienna 
and  Paris  by  Madame  Marchesi ;  made  her 
d^but  in  opera  at  the  Pergola,  Florence,  in 
April  1862,  sang  at  Pesth,  Berlin,  Hambuig, 
Barcelona,  etc.  ;  obtained  an  engagement  in 
Vienna  as  a  bravura  singer  in  parts  such  as  Con- 
stanze  (*  Seraglio '),  Martha,  Inez  (*  L'Africaine*), 
etc.,  and  appeared  in  London  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  as  Lucia,  May  11,  1865.  She  played 
also  Linda,  Amina,  and  Astrifiammante,  and 
sang  at  the  Philharmonic,  May  29,  and  always 
with  great  applause.  Between  this  date  and 
1873  she  acted  and  sang  repeatedly  in  London, 
at  Her  Majesty's,  Covent  Garden,  and  Druiy 
Lane,  returning  to  the  continent  in  the  off 
seasons.  One  of  her  most  congenial  parts  and 
best  achievements  was  Senta  in  the  Italian 
version  of  the  'Flying  Dutchman,'  July  23, 
1870.  Between  1873  and  1876  she  visited 
America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc.,  returning 
to  this  country  in  1879,  On  Dec.  29,  1875, 
she  married  for  the  second  time  (her  first 
marriage  having  taken  place  many  years 
before),  Alfred  Anderson  at  Sydney ;  and, 
after  his  death,  she  took  for  her  third  husband 
J.  T.  Hill,  at  Otago,  New  Zealand,  May  16, 
1876.  Her  voice  was  a  soprano  of  nearly  three 
octaves  compass,  with  great  execution.  Her 
acting  was  brilliant  and  original,  though  some- 
times bordering  on  extravagance.  Her  parts, 
besides  those  mentioned,  included  Dinorah, 
Isabella,  Ophelia,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Gilda, 
Marta,  Leonora  (*Trovatore*),  etc  After  spend- 
ing some  time  from  1879  onwards  in  London, 
slie  went  to  New  York  as  a  teacher  of  singing, 
but  finding  this  work  uncongenial,  returned  to 
Munich,  to  live  with  a  married  daughter ;  she 
died  Jan.  14,  1889,  and  her  daughter  was  so 
distraught  by  her  death  that  she  poisoned  her- 
self. Interesting  and  amusing  particulars  of 
Murska's  career  may  be  read  in  Marchesi  and 
MusiCt  Santley's  Student  and  Singery  and  The 
Mapleson  Memoirs.  A.  c. 

MUSARD,  Philippe,  born  in  Paris  in  1793, 
was  not  educated  at  the  Conservatoire,  but  took 
private  lessons  for  some  years  from  Reicha,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  Nouvelle  Mithode  de  Com- 
position musicale  (1832).  This  long-forgotten 
work,  of  which  only  eight  chapters  appeared, 
contains  the  announcement  of  a  Traiti  complet 


et  raisonrU  du  systhne  musiccU,  with  curious 
historical  notes,  implying  that  Musard  was 
dissatisfied  with  his  position  as  an  obscure 
violinist  and  conductor,  and  proposed  to  make 
his  mark  as  a  solid  and  erudite  musician.  A 
series  of  concerts  and  'bals  masqu^,'  held  in 
the  bazaar  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^  (afterwards  the 
Salle  Valentino),  however,  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself  in  a  different 
direction.  The  most  salient  feature  of  these 
promenade  concerts  (instituted  Nov.  1833)  was 
the  introduction  of  the  cornet -k- pistons.  In 
fact  Dufresne,  the  comet-player,  owed  much  of 
his  success  to  the  solos  composed  for  him  by  the 
conductor.  In  1835  and  1836  Musard  con- 
ducted the  balls  at  the  Opera,  and  his  band  of 
seventy  musicians  was  rapturously  applauded. 
'  Gustave  III. '  had  set  the  fashion  of  the  galop, 
and  with  Musaixl's  music,  and  the  '  entrain '  of 
the  orchestra,  the  new  dance  deserved  its  nick- 
name of  'Le  galop  infernal.'  Meantime  a 
better  room  had  been  built  in  the  Rue  Vivienne, 
and  thither  Musard  removed  in  1837.  Here 
he  had  to  sustain  a  competition  w^ith  Johanu 
Strauss  of  Vienna,  whose  waltzes  were  so 
superior  to  his  ovm,  that  in  oi*der  to  avoid 
sinking  to  the  level  of  a  mere  composer  of 
quadrilles,  Musard  was  driven  to  expedients. 
His  first  experiment,  the  introduction  of  a 
chorus,  having  succeeded,  he  next  attempted 
classical  music,  and  in  Holy  Week  gave  a  '  con- 
cert spirituel,'  consisting  of  Handel's  music 
only.  This  opened  the  way  for  numerous 
imitators.  Having  secured  a  reputation  in 
France  he  came  to  England,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  at  Drury  Lane  on  Monday,  Oct.  12, 
1840,  as  conductor  of  the  Promenade  Concerts, 
or  Concerts  d'hiver,  given  there  under  the 
management  of  Eliason.  The  series  terminated 
in  March  1841,  and  on  Sept.  30,  Musard 
appeared  again  as  conductor  of  a  set  of  Pro- 
menade Concerts  at  the  Lyceum,  under  the 
management  of  Henri  Laurent,  which  continued 
up  to  Christmas.  He  was  long  remembered  in 
London,  and  his  appearance  is  well  described  by 
Hood:— 

From  bottom  to  top 
There's  no  bit  of  the  Fop, 
No  trace  of  your  Macaroul ; 
But  looking  on  bini, 
Bo  solemn  and  grim, 
Ton  think  of  the  Marslials  who  served  under  Boney. 

Up  to  1852  Musard  was  considered  the  best 
composer  of  dance-music  and  conductor  of  pro- 
menade concerts  in  France.  His  quadrilles — 
'  Venise,'  *Le8  Echos,'  etc. — contain  many  happy 
and  at  that  time  novel  effects,  and  his  music  is 
well  written  and  well  scored.  Having  made 
money  he  bought  a  house  at  Auteuil,  where  he 
lived,  much  respected.  Symptoms  of  paralysis 
appeared  in  1852,  and  he  died  March  81,  1859. 
His  son  Alfred,  bom  1828  in  Paris,  followed 
his  father's  profession.  As  early  as  1847  he 
conducted  the  orchestra  at  a  ball  given  at  the 
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Op^ra-Comique,  and  in  1856  Beaseli^vre  selected 
him  to  conduct  the  '  Concerts  des  Champs 
Elys^s/  bat  he  did  not  retain  the  post,  and 
never  rose  above  mediocrity  —  at  least  in 
music.  G.  c. 

MUSETTE,  diminutive  of  the  old  French 
*  muse/  both  meaning  (1)  an  instrument  of  the 
bagpipe  family,  consisting  of  two  pipes  or  reeds 
and  a  drone,  supplied  with  wind  from  a  leathern 
reservoir.  [See  Bagpipe.]  Like  the  Irish  bag- 
pijie  it  is  inflated  by  bellows  placed  under  the 
]>erformer's  arm.  The  original  compass  was 
ten  notes  (a)  ;  but  by  the  addition  of  holes  and 
keys  the  scale  was  increased  to  thirteen  (6) : — 


Limited  as  were  its  resonroes,  this  instmment 
was  once  a  favourite,  and  under  Louis  XI Y., 
was  introduced,  first  into  the  court  ballets,  and 
tlien  into  the  divertissements  or  entr'actes  of 
operas.  Ladies  even  learned  to  play  it,  and 
had  highly  ornamented  instruments  made  for 
their  use. 

The  best  information  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
obtained  from  Mersenne's  Hamumie  Universellc, 
Borjon's  Traiti  de  la  AfuseUe^  a  folio  with  plates 
(Lyons,  1672),  and  MUhode  pmir  la  Musette 
{Paris,  Ballard,  1787),  by  Louis  Hotteterre,  a 
well-known  flute  player,  the  son  (according  to  his 
own  statement)  of  Martin  Hotteterre,  composer 
and  virtuoso.  From  these  works  we  learn  that 
the  best  makers  were  Le  Vacher  ;  the  Hotte- 
terres,  father  and  two  sons,  Nicolas  and  Jean  ; 
Lissieux ;  Perrin,  etc.  The  best-known  players 
were  Philippe  Chfedeville  (died  in  Paris,  1782), 
a  valued  member  of  tlie  orchestra  at  the  Op^ra 
from  1725  to  1749,  and  his  brother  Nicolas. 
Both  published  pieces  for  two  musettes,  now  in 
the  library  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

(2)  Also  a  small  oboe  without  keys,  generally 
in  G  ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  *  hautbois 
de  foret '  or  *  oboe  piccolo. ' 

(3)  The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  air  in  2-4, 
3-4,  or  6-8  time,  of  a  moderate  tempo,  and 
smooth  and  simple  character,  appropriate  to  the 
instrument  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Thus 
a  musette  generally  has  a  pedal-bass  answering 
to  the  drone  or  bourdon^  and  the  upper  part 
abounds  in  grace -notes  and  rapid  passages. 
To  these  airs  were  arranged  pastoral  dances, 
also  called  musettes,  which  were  in  great  favour 
under  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XV.,  especially  the 
latter,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  pictures  of  Watteau 
and  others  of  that  school. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  musettes  may  be 
mentioned  those  in  'Callirho^'  and  'Nina,' 
operas  by  Destouches  and  Dalayrac.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  Bach's  English  Suites,  Nos.  3  and 
6,  and  in  the  sixth  of  Handel's  Grand  Con- 
certos, o.  c. 

MUSIC-PRINTING.    There  are  several  ways 


in  which  an  unlimited  number  of  copies  of 
designs  or  characters  may  be  produced.  If  a 
block  of  wood  or  metal  is  cut  away  so  sjb  to 
leave  in  relief  the  required  shapes  of  the  char- 
acters, then  by  inking  the  raised  surface  an 
impression  is  easily  obtained  on  paper.  A 
great  improvement  on  such  block-printing  was 
effected  by  making  each  letter  a  separate  type 
in  cast  metal,  so  that  the  types  might  be  used 
over  and  over  again  for  dilierent  works.  The 
converse  of  surface  printing  is  copper -plate 
printing  ;  here  the  design  is  engraved  in  intaglio 
on  a  sheet  of  metal,  and  the  ink  is  contained 
in  the  sunken  lines  of  the  engraving  and  not 
on  the  surface  of  the  plate.  A  third  way  is 
by  lithography,  in  which  characters  acre  drawn 
with  peculiar  greasy  pencils  on  the  surface 
of  certain  porous  stones.  The  stone  being 
wetted,  the  ink  is  applied ;  and  it  adheres  to 
the  drawing,  but  refuses  the  stone.  All  these 
methods  have  been  applied  to  the  printing  of 
music. 

I.  So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  earliest 
music-printing  entirely  from  type  occurs  in  a 
missal  printed  by  Ulrich  Hahn  at  Rome  in  1476, 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Biblioteca  Maglia- 
becchiana  at  Florence.  He  was  followed  in 
1481  by  Jorg  Reyser  at  Wiirzburg  and  by 
Octavianus  Scotns  at  Venice,  in  close  succession 
to  whom  came  S.  Planck  (1482),  J.  Sensen- 
schmidt  (1485),  Erhard  Ratdolt  (1487),  and 
others.  In  these  the  stave-lines  were  red  and 
the  notes  black,  all  being  from  type,  but  at 
two  printings,  one  for  the  stave  and  another 
for  the  notes.  Figurated  or  florid  song,  however, 
presented  greater  difficulties  to  the  type-printer, 
and  block -printing,  therefore,  was  employed 
for  the  musical  portions  of  such  books  as  the 
Musices  Opusculum  of  Nicolaus  Burtius,  printed 
at  Bologna  in  1487,  by  Ugo  de  Rugeriis, 
in  open  lozenge-shaped  notes  ;  and  the  Praetica 
Musuxe  of  Franchinus  Gafurius,  printed  at 
Milan,  1492.  Even  as  late  as  1520,  Conrad 
Peutinger  published  at  Augsburg  a  collection 
of  motets  for  five  voices  in  wood-engraving.^ 
On  the  following  page  we  give  a  facsimile  from 
Burtius's  work. 

Meanwhile  Ottaviano  dei  Petrncci  (bom  at 
Fossombrone,  1466)  so  advanced  the  art  that, 
practically  speaking,  he  may  be  considered  as 
the  inventor  of  printing  florid  song  with  mov- 
able types.  He  was  settled-  in  Venice,  and 
there  produced  his  first  work,  a  collection  of 
ninety -six  songs,  in  1501.  Another  of  his 
publications  appeared  in  1503,  and  is  a  collec- 
tion of  masses  by  Pierre  de  la  Rue,  a  copy  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  stave  lines  and  the  notes  are  produced  at 
two  separate  printings ;  the  lines  being  unbroken 
and  perfectly  continuous,  and  the  notes  set  up 
in  movable  types.     The  only  objection  to  this 

1  BcA  Eitner't  BMiogrophi*,  p.  14.    The  illnatnUoDt  to  Onllbi- 
cbefa  crwt  work  on  M oart  (Momow,  1843)  mn  all  cut  In  wood. 
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system  was  the  expense  of  the  double  printing  ; 
and  this  was  not  overcome,  so  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  until  1525,  when  Pierre  Hanltin  (see 


the  same,   only  greatly  improved   in   all  its 
details. 

In  England  the  first  known  attempt  at  Music- 


Page  (Tractatos  2du8,  p.  76)  from  the  Optisculum  of  Burtius  (Burdo), 
in  the  Library  of  A»  H.  Littleton,  Esq. 


below)  used  a  single  printing.  His  system  was 
followed  by  the  Gardano  family  at  Venice  from 
1536  for  about  a  century  and  a  half,  and  the 
process  used  at  the  present  day  is  pretty  nearly 


printing  is  in  Higden's  Polieronicon,  printed 
at  Westminster  in  1495  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 
The  characters  (see  reduced  facsimile  opposite) 
represent  the  consonances  of  Pythagoras.     This 
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appears  to  have  been  set  up  piecemeal  and  not 
engraved  on  a  solid  wood-block.  It  is,  however, 
the  only  bit  of  music  in  the  book.  There  is  a 
mistake  in  the  double-octave, 
which  has  one  note  more  than 
the  proper  interval.  In  the 
first  edition  of  this  work, 
printed  by  Caxton  1482,  a 
space  was  left  for  the  musical 
characters  to  be  filled  in  by 
hand.  Both  editions  are  in 
the  British  Museum.  In 
Marbeck's  Boke  qf  Comvum 
Prater  noted  (Grafton,  London,  1550)  the  four 
lines  of  the  stave  are  continuous  and  not  made 
up  of  small  pieces,  and  are  printed  in  red  ink  ; 
the  square  notes  are  black  and  appear  to  be 
each  a  separate  type.  Only  four  sorts  of  notes 
are  used,  and  are  thus  explained  in  a  memor- 
andum by  the  printer.  *The  first  note  is  a 
strene^    note    and    is   a  ^ 

breve ;  the  second  is  a 
square  note  and  is  a  semy- 
breve  ;  the  third  is  a  pycke  and  is  a  mynymme  ; 
the  fourth  is  a  close,  and  is  only  used  at  the 
end  of  a  verse,  etc* 

A  book  in  the  British  Museum  (K.  1,  e.  1), 
proves  that  florid  music  was  printed  in  England 
in  1580.  It  is  the  bass  part  of  a  collection 
of  twenty  songs,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  the  successor  of  Caxton.  The  typo- 
graphy is  identical  with  that  of  Petrucci, 
already  mentioned  as  being  produced  by  means 
of  two  impressions.  John  Day  of  Alders* 
gate,  in  1560,  published  the  Church  Service 
in  four  and  tiiree  parts  in  an  improved 
style  of  typography,  and  in  1562  the  whole 
Book  of  Psalms.  And  Thomas  Vautrollier  in 
1575  published  the  Cantiones  of  Tallis  and 
Byrd  under  a  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  first  of  the  kind  granting  a  monopoly  or 
sole  right  of  printing  music.  To  them  succeeded 
Thomas  Este — who  changed  his  name  to  Snod- 
ham — John  Windet,  William  Barley,  and  others 
who  were  the  assignees  of  Byrd  and  Morley, 
under  the  patents  respectively  granted  to  them 
for  the  sole  printing  of  music.  In  1 64 1  Edward 
Griflin  of  Paul's  Alley,  London,  printed  a  col- 
lection of  church  music  in  score  and  parts 
selected  by  John  Barnard,  a  minor  canon  of 
St,  Paul's.  The  notes  were  of  lozenge  shape, 
and  the  stave  lines  not  very  well  joined  together, 

the  whole  being  inelegant  though 

very    legible,    after    this    fashion,    ^^^-y-^ 
But  the  expense  of  two  printings  * 

was  saved. 

[There  was  little  or  no  improvement  in  the 
principle  of  setting  up  movable  music  type  for 
some  time.  Nothing  could  be  more  excellent 
than  the  book  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
alluded  to  above,  but  that  was  the  result  of 

1  Strene.  i.e.  itnined  or  itretched  oat,  perhaps  from  Ita  being 
the  lougwt  not*  nied  in  chanting. 


double  printing ;  and  both  ancient  and  modern 
printers  who  have  tried  the  method  have  found 
its  disadvantages  so  great  that  they  have 
abandoned  the  process.  Therefore  the  only 
metliod  of  music  typography  used  in  England 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centmies  (until  1690) 
was  a  single  printing.  The  notes  had  lozenge- 
shaped  heads,  and  each  quaver  and  semiquaver 
stood  alone.  In  manuscript  and  in  engraving 
it  was  quite  easy  to  unite  the  tails  with  pen  or 
graver,  but  the  difficulty  of  setting  this  form 
up  in  movable  notes  was  too  great  for  the  ear- 
lier printers.  About  1690  came  *  the  new  ty'd 
note,'  the  first  attempt  at  a  reform  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  was  made  by  John  Heptinstall  {q.v,) 
who  had  then  just  commenced  music-printing. 
He  used  a  type  with  round  head,  and  united 
the  quavers  and  semiquavers  in  a  rather  rude 
fashion.  His  fine  bold  note,  though  rough 
enough  in  appearance,  was  much  easier  read, 
and  William  Pearson  {q»'o,)  still  further  im- 
proved it.  This  last  named  in  1699  issued 
'Twelve  New  Songs  [by  Dr.  Blow  and  Dr. 
Turner],  chiefly  to  encourage  William  Pearson's 
new  London  Character,'  1699,  folio.  Gradually 
improvements  were  made,  principally  by  Pear- 
son, though  Continental  printers  were  conser- 
vative enough  to  keep  to  the  older  form  of 
type  for  a  considerable  time.  In  1729-31  and 
later,  John  Watts  solved  the  difficulty  of  the 
'  tied  note '  by  cutting  the  whole  of  the  piece 
of  music  on  a  wood-block  ;  his  MtcsiecU  Miscel- 
lany (6  vols.  1729-31)  and  his  editions  of  the 
ballad  operas  are  examples.  This  woodcut 
process  was  carried  to  great  perfection  in  a 
Liverpool  work  issued  by  John  Sadler,  *The 
Muses  Delight,'  1754  ;  and  very  rude  woodcut 
music  was  given  in  those  periodicals  which 
boasted  a  music  page,  such  as  the  Universal  and 
the  Oentlc7nan*8  Afagazifu.  Some  locally  printed 
psalm-books  (Wakefield  and  Leeds)  also  had 
rough  woodcut  music.  In  1767  Henry  Fougt 
(q*v,)  made  such  improvements  in  setting 
movable  music  type  that  he  obtained  a  medid 
from  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  claimed  a  patent, 
which  no  doubt  could  not  have  been  maintained. 
Fougt  who  was,  according  to  Hawkins,  a  Lap- 
lander, had  to  quit  the  country,  leaving  his 
founts  to  R.  Falkener,  who  employed  Fougt's 
same  method. 

In  Scotland  music -printing  had  a  place, 
and  many  editions  of  the  psalms  were  printed, 
both  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Aberdeen.  Robert 
Lekprevik,  an  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews 
printer,  was  the  first  to  employ  music  type  in 
The  Forme  of  Prayers,  1564  and  1565.  Other 
Edinburgh  printed  Psalters  are  by  T.  Bassan- 
dine,  1575  ;  Henrie  Chatteris,  1595  ;  Andro 
Hart,  1611,  etc.  In  Aberdeen  music -printing 
began  with  Edward  Ruban,  who  printed  a 
Psalter  in  1633.  It  was  John  Forbes  in  his 
'  Cantus '  (1662-66  and  1682)  who  first  printed 
secular  music  in  Scotland.      He  sufiered  fine 
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and  imprisonment  for  printing  contrary  to 
the  monopoly  granted  to  Andrew  Anderson 
and  his  widow.  Between  1682  and  quite  late 
years  little  music  typography  was  done  in 
Scotland,  though  music-engraving  and  punch- 
ing was  freely  practised  from  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century.  f.  k.] 

As  regards  France,  Foumier  (TraiU hislorique 
et  critique  sur  Vorigitie  et  Us  progrks  des  carac- 
Ures  de  fmilt  pour  V impression  de  la  musiquCf 
Berne,  1765)  says  that  Pierre  Haultin  of  Paris 
made  the  first  types  for  printing  music  about 
the  year  1625.  The  notes  and  the  stave  were 
represented  on  the  type,  consequently  the 
whole  was  printed  at  once.  These  types  he 
used  himself,  as  well  as  selling  them  to  Pierre 
Attaingnantand  other  printers.  Haultin  printed 
as  late  as  1576.  Guillaume  le  B4  in  1544-45 
engraved  music  types  for  printing  iirst  the 
lines  and  then  the  notes  ;  but  this  inconvenient 
system  was  abandoned.  Nicholas  Duchemiu 
printed  music  at  one  printing  in  the  years 
1550  to  1556.  Robert  Granjon  printed  music 
at  Lyons  about  1572.  The  works  of  Claude 
Le  Jeune  were  printed  in  France  by  Pierre 
Ballard  in  1603  and  1606  ;  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  characters  employed  showing 
that  the  French  had  greatly  the  advantage  of 
their  neighbours.  About  this  time  also  madrigals 
were  printed  at  Antwerp  by  Phal^se  and  sold 
at  his  shop,  the  sign  of  King  David. 

The  above-named  eminent  house  of  Ballard 
in  Paris  was  established  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  by  Robert  Ballard  and  his  son-in- 
law  Adrien  Le  Roy,  and  continued  from  father 
to  son  for  two  centuries,  enjoying  a  royal 
privilege  or  patent  until  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789.  [See  voL  i.  p.  173  ;  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  681.] 

Type  music  was  greatly  improved  in  the 
1 8th  century.  Foumier  (Paris,  1 766)  published 
a  Manuel  typographique^  the  musical  specimens 
in  which  are  very  good  and  clear.  But  still 
finer  are  the  types  cut  by  J.  M.  Fleischman  of 
Nuremberg  in  1760.  The  stave  and  notes  are 
equal  to  any  plate -music  for  clearness  and 
beauty.  These  types  now  belong  to  J.  Ensohede 
k  Son  of  Haarlem. 

Henry  Fougt's  Patent,  of  which  the  specifica- 
tion may  be  read  in  the  Patent  Office  (No.  888, 
year  1767)  states  that  the  old  'choral'  type 
consisted  of  the  whole  figure  of  the  note  with 
its  tail  and  the  five  lines;  but  that  in  his 
system  every  note  with  its  five  lines  ia  divided 
into  five  separate  types.  The  modem  system 
is  therefore  very  similar  to  this. 

In  1 755  Breitkopf  of  Leipzig  effected  improve- 
ments in  the  old  system  of  types,  which  his 
son  (in  coiyunction  with  his  partner  Hartel) 
carried  still  farther.  [See  vol.  i.  pp.  394-5.1 
Gustav  Schelter  of  Leipzig  entirely  reformed 
the  system,  while  Oarl  Tauchnitz  of  Leipzig 
was  the  first  to  apply  stereotype  to  music-notee. 


Clowes,  the  eminent  London  printer,  did 
much  to  improve  music  types.  The  Uarmoni- 
con  (1823-33),  the  Musical  Library  (1884),  and 
the  Sacred  Minstrelsy  (1885),  are  excellent 
specimens  of  the  art,  the  stave  lines  being  more 
perfectly  united  than  before. 

Professor  Edward  Cowper  invented  a  beautiful 
but  expensive  process  of  printing  music  from 
the  raised  surface  of  cop^ier  or  brass  characters 
inserted  in  a  wooden  block,  the  stave  lines  being 
also  of  copper  inserted  in  another  block  and 
printed  separately  from  the  notes.  The  words 
were  set  up  in  ordinary  types,  then  stereotyped 
and  inserted  in  grooves  in  one  of  the  blocks. 
His  patent  is  dated  April  5,  1827,  and  numbered 
5484.  [This  process  was  used  with  great 
success  by  Stephen  Chappell  and  Messrs. 
Goulding  and  D'Almaine,  but  in  spite  of  the 
excellent  results  obtained,  it  was  given  up  after 
a  time.     F.  K.] 

In  Scheurman's  process  (1856)  the  notes,  set 
up  in  type,  were  impressed  on  a  wax  mould  and 
the  stave  lines  superadded  to  the  same  mould, 
from  which  a  stereotype  cast  was  taken.  But 
the  double  operation  was  difficult,  and  the 
mould  liable  to  damage  ;  and  the  plan  was 
abandoned. 

The  old  system,  however,  of  using  separate 
types  has  been  so  much  improved  upon  by 
Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Henderson,  Rait,  and 
Fenton,  and  other  printers,  and  the  stave  lines 
are  now  so  well  joined,  that  the  appearance 
and  distinctness  of  type-music  leave  little  to 
be  desired.  This  result  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
use  of  stereotype,  which  enables  printers  to 
employ  the  most  perfect,  and  consequently  very 
ex2)ensive,  kind  of  types.  If  these  were  used 
to  print  a  large  edition,  they  would  soon  be 
damaged  ;  and  even  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
it  would  never  pay  the  publisher  to  keep  such 
a  mass  of  type  set  up  against  the  time  when 
a  fresh  edition  might  be  i*equired.  The  types 
must  be  distributed  and  used  for  other  works  ; 
and  the  expensive  labour  of  setting  up  must  be 
incurred  afresh  for  each  new  edition.  All  this 
is  avoided  by  taking  a  stereotype  cast  from  the 
types,  which  can  be  done  at  a  small  cost,  and 
kept  in  store  to  be  printed  from  whenever  there 
is  a  fresh  demand  for  copies.  The  type  is  then 
released,  and  serves  over  again  for  other  works 
or  other  pages  of  the  same  work,  retaining  its 
sharpness  unimpaired.  Another  advantage  of 
stereotyping  is  that  many  little  defects  in  the 
types  can  be  remedied  in  the  plate — ^greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  impression. 

An  inspection  of  the  following  examples  will 
show  how  type-music  is  built  up  of  many  small 
parts.  Thus  the  single  quaver  and  its  stave  are 
composed  of  seven  small  pieces,  which  are  dis- 
sected and  shown  separately  in  the  second  ex- 
ample. The  same  is  done  for  the  group  of  three 
quavers,  which  is  made  up  of  sixteen  separate 
pieces. 
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II.  The  printing  of  music  from  engraved 
copper-plates  is  8upi)osed  to  have  begun  at  Rome, 
where  a  collection  of  Canzonets — *  Diletto  spiri- 
tuale' — was  engraved  by  Martin  van  Buyten, 
and  published  by  Simone  Yerovio  in  1586,  and 
subsequently  books  of  airs,  etc.,  composed  by 
Kapsperger,  dated  1604-12.  In  France  the 
great  house  of  Ballard,  already  mentioned,  began . 
to  use  engraving  towards  the  end  of  Louis  XIY.'s 
reign  ;  some  of  LuUy 's  operas  being  printed  from 
types  and  some  from  engraved  copper-plates. 
The  Germans  practised  the  art.  In  England 
the  same  process  was  used  for  a  collection  of 
pieces  by  Bull,  Byrd,  and  Gibbons,  entitled 
*  Parthenia,'  engraved  by  Wm.  Hole,  and  pub- 
lished in  1611 ;  for  single  songs  engraved  by 
Thomas  Cross  before  and  after  1700  ;  by  Cluer 
for  Handel's  *  Suites  de  Pieces,'  and  other  music 
(1720,  etc.),  and  for  Dr.  Croft's  *  Musicus  Appa- 
ratus Academicus '  (1713  ?),  and  *  Musica  Sacra ' 
(1724).  [See Cko88,Clueb, Croft,  Engraving.] 

The  process  of  scratching  each  note  separately 
on  the  copper  with  a  graver  was  obviously  an 
expensive  one ;  but  tiie  Dutch  contrived  to 
soften  the  metal  so  as  to  render  it  susceptible  of 
an  impression  from  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  on 
a  punch,  the  point  of  which  had  the  form  of  a 
musical  note — a  method  not  only  much  cheaper, 
but  also  ensuring  greater  uniformity  of  appear- 
ance ;  and  accordingly  they  were  very  successful 
with  their  numerous  publications  from  and  after 
the  year  1700,  A  punched  copi>er-plate  from 
Dublin,  only  about  forty  years  old,  was  shown 
at  the  Caxton  Exhibition  in  1877. 

[Prior  to  the  18th  century  engraved  music 
was  always  cut  upon  copper.  Thomas  Cross 
(q.v.)  was  the  greatest  worker  in  this  field, 
but  from  the  appearance  of  some  of  his  later 
work  the  present  writer  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  he  found  a  cheaper  substitute  in 
either  zinc  or  pewter,  also  that  he  introduced 
a  method  of  etching  by  acid.  While  he  was 
still  cutting  or  etching  his  music -sheets,  the 
process  (said  by  Hawkins  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Walsh  and  Hare  (q.v.)m  1710)  of 
stamping,  at  first  on  copper  and  afterwards  on 
pewter,  became  common.  Cross  engraves  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  his  sheets  (in  possession  of 
the  present  writer): — 'Beware  of  ye  nonsen- 
sical punch't  ones,'  which  proves  that  stamped 
music  was  then  gaining  ground.  It  soon  super- 
seded engraving,  and  during  the  18th  century, 
to  as  late  as  1830-40,  remained  with  typo- 
graphy practically  the  only  method  employed. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  still  in  use,  with  the 
advantage  that  a  proof  being  pulled  in  transfer 
ink  and  laid  on  a  lithographic  stone,  the  whole 
impression  comes  from  this  while  the  plate 
remains  for  future  use. 


After  Walsh  had  introduced  stamped  music, 
both  his  firm  and  his  apprentices  carried  on  the 
method ;  one,  Wm.  Smith  (?.-».),  about  1729-80 
engraved  certain  musical  works,  though  he 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  principal  pei-sons 
who  stamped  the  plates.  John  Phillips  and 
his  wife  Sarah,  Welsh  people  settled  in  London, 
were  also  famous  in  this  latter  way  from  about 
1750  to  1770. 

In  Dublin,  one  Robert  Thornton  in  1686 
advertised  music  *  fairly  engraven  on  copper 
plates,'  but  none  of  his  work  has  been  identified. 

In  Scotland  music-engraving  probably  com- 
menced with  Richard  Cooper  of  Edinburgh, 
who  engraved  about  1728  and  later.  Other 
Edinburgh  engravers  were  Baillie,  Phinn,  and 
Read,  also  later  ;  while  James  Johnson  (q.v.), 
who  commenced  with  engraving,  ended  by  being 
the  chief  person  who  stamped  music  in  Scot- 
land.    F.  K.] 

This  is  the  process  that  continues  to  be  used  to 
the  present  day,  and  by  which  such  magnificent 
specimens  as  the  editions  of  the  Bachgesell- 
schaft,  and  those  of  the  great  classical  masters 
(by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel),  or  the  edition  of  Handel 
by  Dr.  Chrysander,  are  produced.  Messrs. 
Novello  &  Co.  imported  German  workmen,  and 
their  edition  of  Mendelssohn's  PF.  works  in 
one  volume  (1879),  or  the  publications  of  the 
Purcell  Society,  rival  the  best  productions  of 
Leipzig  for  clearness  and  elegance.  In  order 
to  save  the  pewter  plates  from  wear,  it  is  now 
the  custom  to  transfer  an  impression  from 
the  plate  to  a  lithographic  stone  or  to  zinc, 
and  then  print  copies  at  the  lithographic  press. 
This  also  enables  the  printer  to  use  a  better  and 
blacker  ink  than  if  the  plates  themselves  had 
to  be  printed  from  ;  but  the  impressions  are 
liable  to  smudge,  and  are  inferior  in  clearness 
to  those  from  the  plates,  unless  indeed  these 
are  engraved  in  a  very  superior  style  of  sharp- 
ness. In  Germany,  zinc  has  of  late  been  used 
instead  of  pewter  ;  the  punches  make  a  clearer 
impression,  anU  the  plates  allow  of  a  larger 
number  being  printed  without  damage. 

In  estimating  the  relative  merits  of  type  and 
plate  printing  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
engrave  a  pewter  plate  than  to  set  up  a  page  of 
type,  but  that  the  cost  of  printing  from  the 
plate  is  greater  than  from  the  types.  If  there- 
fore a  small  number  of  copies  only  is  required, 
say  1000,  it  is  cheaper  to  engrave.  But  iif 
several  thousands  are  likely  to  be  sold,  then  the 
type  system  is  more  profitable. 

III.  Lithography,  [which  appears  to  have 
been  first  used  in  music-printing  by  a  Birming- 
ham lithographer  named  William  Hawkes 
Smith  in  sheet-songs,  etc.,  about  1820,]  has  in 
a  few  instances  been  used  to  multiply  manu- 
script music,  which  is  transferred  to  the  stone 
from  a  paper  copy  written  with  a  special  ink. 
This  may  be  useful   when  a   few  copies   are 
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wanted  on  an  emergency,  as  any  copyist 
would  be  able  to  write  on  the  transfer  paper. 
But  by  employing  trained  copyists,  accustomed 
to  write  backwards,  the  music  may  be  written 
at  onoe  on  the  stone ;  and  in  this  way  Breit- 
kopf  &  Hartel  of  Leipzig  have  produced  use- 
ful editions  of  Mozart's  operas  and  other  works, 
both  notes  and  words  being  very  clear  and 
neat.  Alfieri's  edition  of  Palestrina  (six  vols. 
Rome,  1841-46)  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
lithographed  music. 

[IV.  Photography  has  been  applied  in  many 
instances  to  the  miniature  reproductions  of  fuU 
and  vocal  scores,  such  as  the  small  editions  of 
*  Messiah'  and  *  Elijah'  published  by  Bagster 
&  Co.,  but  the  beautiful  miniature  scores  of 
Wagner's  operas  (Schott  k  Co.  and"  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel),  Brahma's  symphonies  and  other  works 
(Simrook),  and  of  the  classical  chamber  com- 
positions (Payne,  Leipzig)  are  specimens  of 
genuine  engraving.] 

A  new  process  for  printing  music  is  that 
called  '  Gravure  Chimique,'  examples  of  which 
have  been  occasionally  seen  in  the  French 
Figaro,  The  music  is  first  punched  on  a 
pewter  plate  in  the  ordinary  way,  from  which 
a  paper  proof  is  taken  and  transferred  to  a  zinc 
plate.  Nitric  acid  is  then  applied,  which 
dissolves  the  zinc  where  it  is  not  protected  by 
the  ink,  and  leaves  the  notes  in  relief.  This 
stereotype  plate  is  then  used  to  print  from  in 
the  ordinary  typographic  press.  M.  Lefman^ 
67  Rue  d'HautevUle,  Paris,  who  kindly  ex- 
plained the  process  to  the  writer,  also  informed 
him  that  these  oliohds,  of  the  ordinary  musio 
size,  can  be  made  for  60  francs  (£2)  each. 

Messrs.  Augener  have  produced  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  music-printing.  The  music  is 
first  punched  on  pewter  plates  in  the  usual 
way,  and  is  then  transferred  to  a  stone,  from 
which  it  is  printed.  The  ornamental  title- 
pages  are  equal  to  the  finest  copper-plate  en- 
gravings. 

[A  'patent  union  musical  nottCtion,'  invented 
by  John  Lang,  in  which  the  Tonic  Sol -Fa 
initial  was  shown  in  the  head  of  each  note, 
was  employed  by  William  Hamilton,  a  Glas- 
gow music -printer,  about  1860-76;  it  was 
used  in  elementary  works,  but  found  little 
favour.  F.  K.] 

[See  a  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  Ohrysander 
in  the  Musical  TiTnes  of  1877  ;  Goovaert's 
Histoire  et  BihliographU  de  la  Typographic 
mtisicale  dans  les  Pays-BaSf  1880 ;  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Afus,  Assoc,  y  1884-86,  p.  99  ;  F. 
Kidson's  Briiish  Music  Publishers,  1900 ;  and 
Robert  Steele,  Earliest  English  Music  Prinling, 
1908  ;  and  the  article  *  Notendruok '  in  Rie- 
mann's  Lexikon  (1906).]  v.  de  p. 

MUSIC  SCHOOL,  THE,  Oxford,  is  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Schools  quadrangle, 
under  the  Bodleian  Library.  This  building  was 
rebuilt  in  its  present  form  at  the  beginning  of 


the  17th  century,  but  the  interior  of  the  Music 
School  was  altered  in  1780  by  the  architect 
Wyatt  under  the  direction  of  the  then  Professor 
of  Music,  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  The  expenses  of 
these  alterations  were  defrayed  by  a  grant  of 
£60  from  the  University  and  by  the  proceeds  of 
three  choral  concerts  given  at  the  following 
Commemoration,  at  one  of  which  Dr.  Hayes's 
oratorio  *  Prophecy  *  was  performed.  The  Music 
School  wajB  formerly  used  for  the  performance 
of  the  exercises  for  the  Degree  of  Mu8.B.  and 
.Mu8.D.,  but  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
the  orchestra  has  been  removed,  and  the  room 
is  now  used  for  the  University  Examinations. 
The  collection  of  music  (noticed  in  the  article 
Libraries)  which  belongs  to  the  Music  School 
is  no  longer  pi-eserved  there,  having  been 
removed  to  the  Bodleian  ;  and  the  famous  col- 
lection of  portraits,  of  which  a  list  is  appended, 
was  moved  in  1887  to  the  New  Schools.  They 
were  shown  at  the  Music  and  Inventions  Ex- 
hibition of  1886,  where  Salomon's  portrait  was 
identified.  See  Brit  Mus.  Add.  MS.  23,071, 
folio  66,  for  a  list  of  them  in  1783-84. 


C.  P.  Abel. 

Dr.  J.  BuU. 

Dr.  Burnev. 

Thomas  BlagrRve. 

Colonel  Blaithwait. 

Dr.  BoTce. 

Lord  Orewe,  Bishop  of 

Durham. 
Dr.  Child. 
Dr.  Cron. 
Corelll. 
J.  P.  Eiffert 
Bernard  Gates. 
Christopher  Gibbons. 
Orlando  Gibbons. 
W.  Gregory. 
Handel. 
Dr.  Heather. 


Sir  John  Hawkins. 
James  Hasletine. 
Dr.  W.  Hayes. 
Dr.  P.  Hayes. 
John  Hingeston. 
R.  Hadson. 
J.  Hilton. 
Nicholas  Laniere. 
Henry  Lawes. 
William  Ijawes. 
Orlando  di  Lasso. 
Matthew  Lock. 
Dr.  Peposch. 
Salomon. 
Bernard  Smith. 
Christopher  Simpson. 
Dr.  Thomas  Tudway. 
Dr.  Wilson. 


In  Anthony  k  Wood's  account  of  the  Univer- 
sity, he  states  that  the  Music  School  also  poe- 
seraed  busts  of  King  Alfred,  Dr.  W.  Hayes, 
and  H.  Purcell,  as  well  as  portraits  of  W.  Hine, 
Dr.  Parsons,  and  John  Weldon.         w.  b.  s. 

MUSICA  ANTIQUA.  A  oolleotion  of  musio 
compiled  and  edited  by  John  Stafford  Smith, 
and  published  in  1812  in  two  vols,  folio,  with 
a  preface  and  translations  of  the  Proven9al  songs 
inserted  in  the  work  by  John  Sidney  Hawkins, 
and  some  notes  by  the  editor.  Its  nature  and 
objects  will  be  best  described  by  quoting  the 
very  ample  title — *Musica  Antiqua.  A  Selec- 
tion of  Music  of  this  and  other  countries  from 
the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  comprising  some 
of  the  earliest  &  most  curious  Motetts,  Madri- 
gals, Hymns,  Anthems,  Songs,  Lessons  k 
Dance  Tunes,  some  of  them  now  first  published 
from  manuscripts  and  printed  works  of  great 
rarity  &  value.  The  whole  calculated  to  shew 
the  original  sources  of  the  melody  k  harmony 
of  this  country,  k  to  exhibit  the  different 
styles  and  degrees  of  improvement  of  the  several 
periods.'      The   work    contains    190   separata 
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pieces.  The  selections  are  made  with  great 
skill  and  judgment,  but  are  very  ill  digested,  as 
instead  of  being  arranged  in  strict  chronological 
order,  they  are  intermingled  in  a  very  confused 
manner.  The  composers  from  whose  works  the 
si)ecimens  are  selected  are  John  Ambrose,  Hugh 
Aston,  Thibaut  de  Blason,  Dr.  John  Blow,  Gaces 
Bralez,  William  Byrd,  Dr.  Thomas  Campion, 
Peter  Certon,  Dr.  William  Child,  Clemens  non 
Papa,  John  Cole,  Raoul  de  Coucy,  Perrin 
Dangecourt,  John  Dowland,  John  Earsden, 
Jehan  Erars,  Thomas  Erars,  Francesco  Gemini- 
ani,  Jhan  Gero,  Orlando  Gibbons,  Heath,  Henry 
VIII.,  Pelham  Humfrey,  Simon  Ives,  John 
Jenkins,  Robert  Johnson,  Robert  Jones,  Nicholas 
Laniere,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Jehan  de  Latre, 
William  Lawes,  Matthew  Lock,  George  Mason, 
Tiburtio  Massaino,  Christofero  Morales,  Thibaut 
King  of  Navarre,  Jacob  Obrecht,  Johannes 
Okeghem,  Parker,  monk  of  Stratford,  Francis 
Pilkington,  Jodocus  Pratensis,  Daniel  Purcell, 
Henry  Purcell,  Richafort,  Dr.  Nicholas  Staggins, 
Thomas  Tallis,  Thierres,  Orazio  Vecchi,  Thomas 
Weelkes,  Giaches  Wert,  Adrian  Willaert  and 
Gioseffo  Zarlino,  besides  others  whose  names  are 
unknown.  The  principal  pieces  include  four 
ancient  chants  for  the  *  Te  Deum '  as  given  by 
Meibomius,  Diruta,  Lucas  Lossius,  and  Marbeck ; 
the  canon,  *  Sumer  is  icumen  in  * ;  Chansons  by 
Troubadours  of  Navarre  and  Normandy  ;  part 
of  Robert  Johnson's  music  for  Middleton*s 
'  Witch  * ;  two  or  three  masques  of  the  time  of 
James  I.,  copious  extracts  from  'Musick's 
Handmaid,'  two  parts,  1678  and  1689  ;  etc. 

MUSICA  DIVINA.  A  collection  of  church 
music,  edited  by  Carolus  Proske,  priest  and 
capellmeister  of  the  Cathedral  at  Ratisbon,  and 
published  there  by  Pustet.  The  materials  were 
collected  by  Proske  himself  from  the  libraries  of 
the  Papal  Chapel,  St.  Peter's,  St.  John  Lateran, 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  the 
Vatican,  the  Roman  College,  and  other  libraries 
in  Rome,  and  also  from  the  best  collections  in 
Naples.     The  prospectus  was  issued  in  January 

1853,  and  the  first  volume  was  published  in  the 
same  year.     The  second   volume   followed  in 

1854,  the  third  in  1859,  and  the  fourth  at 
Easter  1 862.  All  these  contained  compositions 
for  four  voices,  and  belong  to  the  '  firat  year. ' 
The  publication  was  continued  by  a  *  Selectus 
novus  missarum '  in  two  vols.  (1857-61),  after 
which  Proske  died,  Dec.  20,  1861.  An  *  Annus 
secundus'  has  since  been  issued  containing 
a  vol.  of  masses,  a  vol.  of  motets,  a  vol.  of 
litanies,  and  a  Liber  Vespertinus.  The  work 
is  an  upright  quarto,  in  bold  clear  music  type  ; 
each  volume  of  the  scores  has  a  preface,  a 
table  of  contents,  a  list  of  clefs  of  the  originals, 
etc.,  and  short  biographical  notices  of  the  com- 
posers. The  voice  parts  are  also  printed 
separately.  The  list  of  the  entire  work  is  as 
follows : — 


ANNUS  PBIMUB 
Tom.  I.    Liber  M iManm. 


1.  MlMa  brvTU.    Falettriiuu 
8.    Do.    Itt«  oonfflMor.    Do. 
S.    Do.    DIM  Mmctlfleataa.   Do. 
4^    Do.    OotaTi  toni.    O.  lAmo. 

5.  Do.    'Puiaqiu  J'ay   pardo.' 

Da 

6.  Do.    Qiuirtl  tonL    Vlttorla. 


7.  Mi«a  brevU.    A.  Oabrieli. 

8.  Do.    'Dixit Maria.'   Uader. 

9.  Do.    'In  Nat.  Domini.'    Pi- 

tonL 

10.  Do.    LotU. 

11.  Do.    pro  def  anctia.    Aaola. 

12.  Do.  do.  Pitonl. 


Tom.  II.    Liber  Hotettomm. 


Advent. 

Domine.    J.  J.  Fax. 

Kooe  oondpiee.    J.  HandU 
Pt.  8.  Super  eolium  DaTid. 

Obaeero  domine.       Do. 

Cum  audiaeet.    If .  Cardoeo. 

Diclte  puaiUanimea.   J.  J.  Fax. 

Bgivdietar  ▼iTga.    J.  Huidl. 
PL  8.  Badlz  Jane. 

De  coelo  veniet.  Do. 

Ave  Maria.    P.  Canuiolari. 
NaUvity  of  Chrlat 

Diea  aanctiiicatua.    Paleatrina. 

HodieCbrirtoa.    G.  M.  Nanini. 

0  n,.irT.n».      ».»*>..4u|n,       vit- 

1  C.  Porta. 
J.  HandL 

]  TurlnL 


Innocents. 

Vox  in  Bama.    Clemena  non 
Papa. 
CJii 

<  m.    F. 


Eptpnany. 

Triboa  miracnlii.  L.Maren<io. 

Ab  oriente.  J.  HandL 
Sundays  after  Buipbany. 

Jubilate.    O.  Laaao. 

Dextera  dominL  Do. 
Septuaceeima. 

Ubi  eat  Abel  f   G.  Aichingcr. 


G.  A. 


O  aacrom  oonvivium. 

BemabeL 
Caro  mea.    A.  OabrielL 
Egoaumpania.  A.  Coiiatantiui. 

Do.  P.  AfoatlnL 

In  voce  exaltationia.    Pitoui. 
Ex  altari  tno.  Do. 

?ai  terrena  triumphat.    Do. 
ransflge.    G.  Biordi. 


Exurge.    J.  de  Kerle. 
Pt.  iL  Bxurge. 
Quinquageaima. 

Benedictos  ea.    O.  Laaao. 
Qnadrageainta. 

Exaltabo  te.    O.  Crooe. 

Angrtia  auia.    M.  Cardoeo. 


Medltabor. 

r- 
] 

Pa 

] 


O.I 


-Veochl, 
iearlattL 


Angelua  autem.    F.  Anerio. 
Alleluia  Cbriatna.    Do. 
Maria  Magdalenae.  A.OabrieU. 
Chrlstua  reaurgena.    O.  LAsao. 
Et  reapidentea.    Marenaio. 
Sundaya  after  Beater. 
Surrexlt  P&ator.    Paleatrina. 
Virtute  magna.    O.  Crooe. 

\  aaima  mea.    O.  Aidiin- 


Cantate  Domina    O.  Tarini. 

Benedidte  gentea.    O.  Laaao. 

O  rex  gloriae.    Marenxio. 

Aacendena  Chriatua.  J.  HandL 

Oinnea  gentee.    G.  M.  Caaini. 
Wbitaunday. 

Ixiqaebantur.    Paleatrina. 

VeniSaneteSpiritaa.    O.AUe- 
gri. 

Facias  eat  repente.   O.Alchin- 
ger. 

Pt.  8.  Oonflrma  hoc  Dena. 
Trinity  Sunday. 

TeDemnPatrem.   A.GabrielL 

Tibl  laua.    O.  Laaao. 

BenedicU  ait.    Agauari. 
Corpua  Chriati. 

OaaommoonTiTium.  G.Cixice. 


Super  flumina.  Do. 

St.  Andreir. 

Doctor  bonua.    Vittoria. 
St.  Nieholaa. 

Beatua  Nicolaa.    Anon. 
I  Conception. 

Quam  pulchri.    Paleatrina. 

C'onceptio  tua.    Marenaio. 
Do.  C.  Porta. 

St.  Thomas. 

QuUvidiatl.    Haaler. 
Name  of  Jeaua. 

In  nomine.    J.  Handl. 

O   Jean   benigniaaime.     Bud. 
Laaao. 
Purification. 

Senex  puerum.    Vittoria. 

Hodiebeata.    F.  ConaUntinL 
Annunciation. 

Gabriel  Angelas.    Marenaio. 

NeUmeaa.    Vittoria. 

Dixit  Maria.    Haaler. 
Invention  of  the  Croaa. 

Noa  autem.    F.  Anerio. 
St.  John  Baptiat. 

Fnit  homo.    Paleatrina. 

Joannea  eat  nomen.    0.  Laaao. 
SS.  Peter  *  Paul. 

Tu  ea  Petrua.     Clemena  non 
Papa. 

Quem  dicunt.    Marenxio. 

Hodle  Paulua.       Do. 
Viaitotion  B.V.M. 

Beau  ea.    Haaler. 
Mary  Magdalene. 

Mnlier  quae  erat.    A.  GabridL 
St.  Lawrence. 

LevitaLaurentius.  A.GabrielL 
Assumption. 

Quae  eat  lata.    Paleatrina. 

Vidi  apecioaam.    F.  Anerio. 

Bicut  cedraa.  Do. 

Asaumpta  eat.  a  3.    G.  Aiohin- 
ger. 
Beheading  of  S.  J.  Baptist 

Miaaa  Herodes.    Palestrina. 
NaUvity  of  B.V.M. 

Nativitas  glorioaae.    Marenxio. 

BegaU  ex  progenie.    J.  HandL 

Cum  juounditate.    Bal. 

Felix  namque.    PitonL 
Exaltation  of  the  Croaa. 

Adoraioas.    Paleatrina. 

Crux  fldelia.    Anerio. 

Factum  eat.      Do. 
Guardian  Angels. 

Omues  sancti  AngelL    Aiohln- 

All  Saints. 
Salvator  muudL    Paleatrina. 
AmcIL  A.rchangelL    A.   Gab- 

Viditurbam.    C.  Porta. 

O  quam  glorioAum.    Vittoria. 
Do.  Marenaio. 

St.  Martin. 

O  quantua  Inotua.    Paleatrina. 

O  beatum.    Marenxio. 
Preaentation  of  B.V.M. 

CongratulaminL    Paleafarina. 
St  Caedlia. 

Dnm  aurora.    Paleatrina. 

Cantantibos  organis.    Maren- 
xio. 

Triduanas.    Bai. 
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latlsantviri.    PalaitrliUL 
E«tot«  fortes.    Vittorlii. 
ToUito  Jufum.    A.  GabrielL 
Bwtloritia.    G.  Crooe. 
Boatiiavir.    A.  aabriali. 
Iste  Suictus.    Vittoria. 
Honesttun  feeit.    F.  Anerio. 
DMideiium  animae.    Do. 
Qaadent  in  eoelia.    Vittorla. 
LaeUralDl,  «  3.    O.  M.  NanliiL 
latoram  Mt  enlm.    C.  Caadolini. 
Piliae  Jenualam.    A.  Oabrlell. 
Roee  aacerdoa.    Vlttorl*. 
SMwrdoaeipontifex.  A.Gabriell. 
Dum  easet  aummua.    Mareiuio. 


In  medio  Bocleaiaa,  a  3.    O.  F. 

BriBsio. 
Hie  rir  deapiciena.    Vittorla. 
Siinilabo  eoui.    If  aroniio. 
Huge  aarre.    Orasio  VecehL 
Serve  bona.    Bai. 
Iniarcaaalo  noa.    Anon. 
VenlaponaaChriati.  Falaatrlna. 

Do.  Vittorla. 

Do.  A.  OabrielL 

Bagnum  mundl.    F.  Anerio. 
Exandi  Doioine.    FktUsBirina. 
0  qaam  uietuendua.    Vittorla. 
Domum  tuam.    J.  HaBidl. 


Preface,  tablea  of  oontenta,  defa, 

etc. 
Bicut  cervua.    Paleatrina. 

Pt.a.SitlTitaniiDa. 
Fkctua  eat  Dominoa.    O.  I 
Benedioam.    Vittorla. 
Ego  dlxi.    F.  Anerio. 
Cantata  Domino.    J.  L. 
Domine  Deua. 
Gratiaa  aglmaa. 


Appendix. 


Do. 
Do. 


Cantabo  Domino.   OraiioVeoohL 
Velociter  exaudl.  Do. 

Bxaude  Deua.    O.  Croce. 
Voee  mea.  Do. 

Ego  aum  pauper.    Do. 
Benedicam.  Do. 

Confltemini.    A.  Conatantlni. 
Cantata  Domino.    Fitoni. 
Landate  Dorainum.   Do. 
ExulUto  Deo.    A.  Scarlatti. 


Fnlsibordoni,  by 
Vittoria. 
Bemabel. 
O.  da  Zacbarlia. 
L.  Viadana. 
Paalmodia  Modnlata,  hj 
Demantiua. 
C.  de  Zacharfla. 
Pialmi  ad  Veapeima. 
Ortla. 
(*.  Turlnl. 
6  Palml,  F.  Anerio. 
4  Psalmi,  B.  NaninL 
4  Psalmi,  Anon. 
Pnlmi. 
Dixit.    B.  Gloiranelli. 
Laodate.    O.  Fitoni. 
Laudato.    Anon. 
Nial  DominuH.    J.  J.  Fuz. 
Beati.  Do. 

De  profundi!.  Do. 

Magnificat  8  tonorum.  Suriana 
Do.  do.       O.  lAaeo. 

Do.       8th  tone.   Fsdestrina. 
let  do. 
8th  do. 
Sth  do. 
5th  do. 
4th  do. 
4th  do. 
4th  do. 
Hymn*  for  Vaapera. 
Chriata  rodemptor.    F.  Aneria 
Hostis  Herodaa.    F&lntrlna. 
VexUla  Bcgla.  Do. 

Jean   noatra   redamptio.    Vit- 
torla. 
Veni  Creator.     Paleatrina. 
Olnzbeata.    VlttoriA. 
Flange  lingua.      Do. 
Do.  Fitoni. 

Do.  CaalQl. 

KuntlUB  oelM.    Ortlx. 
Junctor  eoeli.    Ortlx. 


Tom.  IJI.    Liber  Veapararum. 

CoUaudamua.    Anon. 
Chriata  redemptor.    Ortis. 
Urbabeata.    Vittorla. 
Are  maris  stella.    Do. 

Do.       da     Surlaao. 

Do.        do.     Haaler. 

Do.       do.     Biordi. 
Antiphonsof  the  B.V.M. 
Almarademptorla.  F.  Suriana 
Are  regina.  Do. 

Bagina  ooeli.  Do. 

Salve  regina.  Do. 

Da  Do. 

Alma  redomptoxla.    F.  Anerio. 
Ave  roglna.  Da 

Begina  ooell.  Do. 

Salve  regina.  Do. 

Alma  raaemptorla.    O.  Alchln* 


Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 


O. 

Moralea. 

Ortlx. 

F.  Anorio. 

Marenxia 

Fitoni. 

Fux. 


Ave  regina.  Da 

Bagina  ooeli.  Do. 

Salve  regina.  Da 

Alma  rraemptoria.         Do. 
Ave  regina.  Da 

Begina  eoeli.  Da 

Ft.  2.  Beaurrndt. 
Salve  regina.  Do. 

Almarademptorla.  PRloatrlna. 
Ft.  2.  Tu  quae  graulatl. 
Alma  redemptoria.    F.  Aneria 
Do.  Alehingar. 

Ave  regina.    O.  Laasa 
Do.  C.  Porta. 

Do.  Aichlnger. 

Do.  Fux. 

Bagina  coelL    Ortis. 
Pt.  2.  Beaurrexit. 
Bagina  ooeli.    C.  Porta. 

Do.  Lotti. 

Salve  regina.    O.  Laaaa 
Pt  S.  St  Jeaum. 
Salve  regina.    F.  Aneria 
Da  Aichlnger. 


Tom.  rv. 
Paasio  ChristL    Suriana 

Matthew. 

Mark. 

Luke. 

John. 
Lamentatlonea.    nUeatrina. 

In  Coeua  Domini. 

Paraaceve. 

Sabbato  Sancta 
Beaponaorla. 

In  monte  OUvetL    O.  Crooe. 

Triatls  est  anima.         Do. 

Ecoe  vidimus.     Viadana. 

Amicua  raeua.  Do. 

Judas  meroator.    A.  Zolla 

Umus  ex  disoipulis.    G.  Crooe. 

EramqxuMlAKnua  L.  Viadana. 

Una  bora.    Ferraria 

Beniores  popuU.    V 

Omues  amtci.  .   Do. 

Velum  t«mplL    O.  Crooei 

Vlnea  mea.    VJadana. 

Tenebrae  fkctae.    G.  Crooa 

Tndiderunt.    A.  Zoilo. 

Callgavemnt.        Do. 

Blent  ovla.    Viadana. 

Jerusalem  surge.    Da 

Flange  quasi  vlrgo.    Viadana. 

Bavepit  pastor.    J.  Handl. 
Ft.  2.  Ante  cuJus  oonspectnm. 

O  voa  omnea.    O.  Crooe. 

Booa    quomodo    morttur.      J. 
HandL 
Pt.  3l  In  pace  factns. 


Libar  VasperUnua. 

Aeatimatua.    A  Zoilo. 
Sepnlto  Domlna    J.  HandL 
Pi.  2.  Ne  forte  venlant. 
18  Selectiasiuae  Modulationea. 
For    Thursday,    Friday,    and 
Saturday  in  Holy  Weak.  Vit- 
toria. 
Supplementum  Hannoniamm  for 
Holy  Week. 
Miserara  in  FUso  bordone,  by 
Palestrina. 
F.  Dentloe. 
S.  M.  Nanini. 
Lttd.  Viadana  (3). 
Misarera.  HandL 
Tnrini. 
Utteudal. 
Benedlctus  In  Falao  bordona 

Ouldatti  (31. 
Benedlctus.    Palestrina. 
Do.  Vittorla. 

Da  J.  Handl. 

Do.  Did.  Ortix. 

Christua  factna  est    J.  HandL 

Da       da  PltonL 

Improparla.    hlestrina. 

Do.  G.  A.  BemabeL 

Adoramua.    BoasalH. 
Da  O.  lAssa 

Do.  P.  AgostinL 

Do.  Anon. 

Selection  of  LlUniea. 


Utany  of 

B.V.M.    a  S.     0. 

Aichinnr. 
Da         da      0.  Laaso. 

Do. 

da      J.  de  Fossa. 

Da 

da      J.  FlnatU. 

Do. 
Da 

da      A.  Agaaxari. 
da      O.  Biordi. 

Do. 

do.      O.  Zuehino 

Do. 

da      Palestrina. 

Litany  of  Name  of  Jesus.    S. 

Vlctorlnus. 

Litany  of  AU  Salnta.    O.  Uaaa 
Stabat  mater.  aS.  O.  Alehingar. 
Do.  Ant  Agassarl. 

Aspergea  me.    Vittorla. 
Vidl  aquam.  Da 

Pater  noster.    L.  Punlnger. 
Ave  Maria.    Vittorla. 
Te  Deum.    Anerio. 

Do.         Did.  Ortiz. 

Do.         J.: 


8Bi.aoTvs  Kovua  MiauBCK. 


Venl  sponsa  Chriate,  a  4.    Palea- 

trina. 
Hor  le  tue  forae  adopra,  a  4.    F. 

Aneria 
Qual  doona  attende  a  gloriosa 

foraa,  a  5.    O.  Lasso. 
Assumpta  est  Maria,  a  6.    Pales- 

trloa. 


Tom.  IL 
O  quam  gloriosum.  a  4.  Vittoria. 
8iDonasusoepimus.a6.  Podotti. 
Indletribulationis.aS.  O.  Laaso. 
Dum  oomplerantnr.  a  6.  Palea- 
trina. 


Simile  eat  regnum  coelorum.  a  4L 

Vittoria. 
Vidl  speclosum.  a  6.    Da 
Super  vooea  mualcalea,  a  6.    F. 

Soriano. 
Mlasa.a&    Leo  Haaler. 


a  4. 


Kos  autam   gloriari, 

Soriano. 
Trahe  me  poet  te.  a  6.  VittoriiL. 
Fater  peooavi,  a  9.  A.  GabrieU. 
ProdafuncUa,a8.  OrazloVecohi. 


ANNUS  8BCUNDUB. 
Tom.  I.    Liber  Mlasnnim. 


Ootavi  tonl.  a  4.  G.  M.  Asola. 
Fro  defunctla,  at.  F.  Aneria 
Quatuor  voonm.  J.  L.  Haaler. 
Tu  es  PetruB,  a  8.  Palestrina. 
Pro  defunctis.  a  8.    Vittoria. 


Asoendo  ad  Patram,  a  6.    Falea- 

trina. 
Papaa  Maroelll,  a  6.    Do. 
Aetama  Christl,  a  4.    Do. 


Tom.  II.    Liber  Motetioram. 


Angalua  Domtnt     Claodio  Cas- 

ciollnl. 
Landemus  Domini,    Anerio. 
Jostomm  animaa.    0.  Laaaa 
Benadicta.    B.  Giovanelli. 
Ave  Maria.    O.  Lasso. 
Taedetanimommeam.   Vittorla. 
Booe  aaoerdos.    Constanao  Porta. 
O sacrum  oonvlvlnm.  A.  Gabrieli. 
Boatua  vir.    J.  Handl. 
Diligam  te.   J.  a  Cmoe  Clodiensi. 
DiflTUsa  est  gratia.    PHlastrina, 
Ave  Maria.    C.  Verdonok. 
Hodle  ChristuB.    L.  Marenxia 


O.    B. 


Hodle  nobis  ooelomm. 

Nanini. 

Veni  Creator.   Fomponio  Nenna. 
Pange  lingua.    Vittoria. 
Eoce  Domine  venerit    Vittoria. 
Diea  aanctiftoatua.   J.  a  C.  Clodi* 

enai. 
De  profondia.    A.  Gabrieli. 
Cum  tmiiaisset.    Jac.  Beiner. 
Oonflrma  hoc  Dana.    O.  Laaao. 
Oquamsuavisest  B.  Giovanelli. 
Dotnlne  non  sum.    O.  Alcfainger. 
Vidi   turbam   magnam.     Puea- 

trina. 


Tom.  HI.    Liber  Utaniarom. 
Utanlae  laureUnaa.       Auotore 
ignota 
Do.  da    O.  Lasso. 

Do.  da    BlnaldodelMeL 

Do.  da    F.  Comaxxona 


Veap.  Comm.  de  unlns  martyri. 
Vittoria ;  O.  A.  Bemabel :  F.C. 
Andreae:  L.  Viadana;  R.  O. 
Stammelio ;  Anctore  Inoarto ; 
B.  Battl ;  G.  de  Zaehartls. 


Tom.  rv.    Liber  Vespertlnus. 
Fkalml  Vespertinl.    Var.  aueto- 1  Magnificat,  a  8.    O.  GabrielL 
rum.  V  I 

O. 

MUSICA  FICTA,  or  Falsa,  or  Colorata 
(CantiLS  ficttfsi),  i.e.  Feigned  or  Artificial  Music. 
One  of  the  earliest  discoveries  made  by  the  in- 
ventors of  Figured  Music  was  the  impossibility 
of  writing  a  really  euphonious  counterpoint  upon 
a  given  Ca^ito  fermoy  without  the  use  of  occa- 
sional semitones  foreign  to  the  Mode.  The 
employment  of  such  semitones  in  plain -song 
was  as  strictly  forbidden  by  the  good  taste  of 
all  educated  musicians  as  by  the  Bull  of  Pope 
John  XXII.  Hence  they  were  never  permitted 
to  appear  in  the  Cardo  fermo  itself.  But  it 
soon  became  evident  that  unless  they  were 
tolerated  in  the  subordinate  parts,  no  further 
progress  could  be  made  in  a  style  of  composition 
which  was  already  beginning  to  attract  serious 
attention.  It  was  indispensable  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  correction  of 
imperfect  harmonies,  and — as  Zarlino  justly 
teaches  * — Nature's  demand  for  what  we  should 
now  call  a  'Leading-Note'  was  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.     On  these  points  a  certain  amount 

1  mttMUmi  narmonUhe.  Vanioa.  1508.  p.  SS2. 
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of  concession  was  claimed  by  composers  of  every 
school.  Nevertheless  the  early  contrapuntists 
yielded  so  far  to  prejudice  as  to  refrain  from 
committing  their  accidentals  to  writing,  when- 
ever they  could  venture  to  do  so  without  danger 
of  misconception.  Trusting  to  the  singer  for 
introducing  them  correctly,  at  the  moment  of 
performance,  they  indicated  them  only  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  for  which  no  singer  could  be  expected 
to  provide.  The  older  the  part-books  we  examine 
the  greater  number  of  accidentals  do  we  iind 
left  to  be  supplied  at  the  singer's  discretion. 
Music  in  which  they  were  so  supplied  was  called 
Cantusfictus  or  Musicaficta  ;  and  no  chorister's 
education  was  considered  complete  until  he 
was  able  to  sing  CaiUus  Jicttu  correctly  at 
sight. 

In  an  age  in  which  the  functions  of  composer 
and  singer  were  almost  invariably  performed  by 
one  and  the  same  person  this  arrangement 
caused  no  difficulty  whatever.  So  thoroughly 
was  the  matter  understood  that  Palestrina 
thought  it  necessary  to  indicate  no  more  than 
two  accidentals  in  the  whole  of  his  *  Missa 
brevis,*  though  some  thirty  or  forty  at  least 
are  required  in  the  course  of  the  work.  He 
would  not  have  dared  to  place  the  same  con- 
fidence either  in  the  singers  or  the  conductors 
of  the  present  day.  Those  who  would  really 
understand  the  music  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries  must  learn  to  judge  for  themselves 
how. far  tlie  modern  editor  is  justified  in  adopt- 
ing the  readings  with  which  he  presents  ^  them ; 
and  to  assist  them  in  so  doing  we  subjoin  a 
few  definite  rules,  collected  from  the  works  of 
Pietro  Aron  (1529),  Zarlino  (1558),  Zacconi 
(1596),  and  some  other  early  writers  whose 
authority  is  indisputable. 

1.  The  most  important  of  these  rules  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  formation  of  the  Clausula 
vera  or  true  Cadence — the  natural  homologue, 
notwithstanding  certain  structural  differences, 
of  the  Perfect  Cadence  as  used  in  Modern  Music. 
[See  Cadbnoe,  I.  vol.  L  pp.  434-5.] 

The  perfection  of  this  Cadence — which  is 
always  associated,  either  with  a  point  of  repose 
in  the  phrasing  of  the  music  or  a  completion 
of  the  sense  of  the  words  to  which  it  is  sung — 
depends  upon  three  conditions,  (a)  The  Canto 
fermo,  in  whatever  part  it  may  be  placed,  must 
descend  one  degree  upon  the  Final  of  the  Mode. 
(6)  In  the  last  chord  but  one  the  Canto  fermo 
must  form,  with  some  other  part,  either  a  M^jor 
Sixth,  destined  to  pass  into  an  Octave,  or  a 
Minor  Third,  to  be  followed  by  Unison,  (c) 
One  part,  and  one  only,  must  proceed  to  the 
Final  by  a  Semitone — which,  indeed,  will  be 
the  natural  result  of  compliance  with  the  two 
first-named  laws. 

In  Modes  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  XIII,  and  XIV, 

>  Protke.  In  bia  '  Moaloft  Divlm.'  has  plued  all  aoddenUla  glTen 
b7  the  eompoMT  In  their  Qmal  pcMiUon.  lu^f&n  the  notes  to  which 
they  refer ;  but  those  ■uggerted  by  himself  abowe  the  notes.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  all  who  edit  the  works  of  the  old  masters 
should  adopt  this  most  excellent  and  conscientious  plan. 


it  is  possible  to  observe  all  these  conditions  with- 
out the  use  of  accidentals.  For  in  the  Third 
and  Foiirth  Modes  the  Canto  fermo  will  natiir- 
ally  descend  a  Semitone  upon  the  Final ;  while 
in  the  others  the  Counterpoint  will  ascend  to 
it  by  the  same  interval,  as  in  the  following 
examples,  where  the  Canto  fermo  is  shown 
sometimes  in  the  lower,  sometimes  in  the  upper, 
and  sometimes  in  a  middle  part,  the  motion  of 
the  two  parts  essential  to  the  Cadence  being 
indicated  by  slurs. 


Modes  III  and  IV. 


But  accidentals  will  be  necessary  in  all  other 

Modes,   whether  used  at  their  true  pitch  or 

transposed  (see  Modes,  the  Ecclesiastical). 

Katoral  Modes. 

I  and  II. 


Transposed  Modes. 
I  and  II. 


Moreover,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  even  in 
Modes  V  and  VI,  to  introduce  a  Bb  in  the  pen- 
ultimate chord,  when  the  Canto  fermo  is  in  the 
lowest  part,  in  order  to  avoid  the  False  Relation 
of  the  Tritonus^  which  naturally  occurs  when 
two  Major  Thirds  are  taken  upon  the  step  of  a 
Major  Second ;  although,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  it  is  quite  possible  as  a  general  rule 
to  form  the  tnie  cadence  in  those  Modes  with- 
out the  aid  of  accidentals. 
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Modes  V.  and  VI. 


II.  In  the  course  of  long  compositions  True 
Cadences  are  occasionally  found  ending  on  some 
note  other  than  the  Final  of  the  Mode.  When 
these  occur  simultaneously  with  a  definite  point 
of  repose  in  the  music,  and  a  full  completion  of 
the  sense  of  the  words,  they  must  be  treated  as 
genuine  Cadences  upon  one  of  the  Regular  or 
Conceded  Modulations  of  the  Mode  in  question, 
and  the  necessary  accidentals  must  be  introduced 
accordingly,  as  in  the  Credo  of  Palestrina's 
Missa  Brevis — 


Mode  XIII.  (transp.). 


III.  An  accidental  is  also  frequently  needed 
in  the  last  chord  of  a  Cadenoe.  The  rule  is, 
that  every  Cadence  which  either  terminates  a 
composition  or  concludes  a  well-defined  strain, 
must  end  with  a  Major  Chord.  It  naturally 
does  so  in  Modes  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  XIII,  and 
XIV.  In  Modes  I,  II,  III,  IV,  IX,  and  X,  it 
must  be  made  to  do  so  by  means  of  an  accidental. 
The  Major  Third,  thus  artificially  supplied,  in 
Modes  in  which  it  would  naturally  be  Minor,  is 
called  the  *  Tierce  de  Picardie,'  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  Mediffival 
Music* 

Modes  I.  and  II. 


It  is  not,  however,  in  the  Cadence  alone  that 
the  laws  of  '  Cantus  Fictus '  are  to  be  observed. 

IV.  The  use  of  the  Augmented  Fourth  (7W- 
tonus)  and  the  Diminished  Fifth  (Quinta  Falsa), 
as  intervals  of  melody,  is  as  strictly  forbidden 
in  polyphonic  music  as  in  plain-song  [see  Mi 
CONTRA  Fa].  Whenever,  therefore,  these  inter- 
vals occur  they  must  be  made  perfect  by  an 
accidental  :  thus : 


w 


j^^^mm 


is  the  second  note  that  is  altered.  No  singer 
could  be  expected  to  read  so  far  in  advance  as  to 
anticipate  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  first 
note.  For  such  a  necessity  the  text  itself  will 
generally  be  found  to  provide,  and  the  singers 
of  the  16th  century  were  quite  content  that  this 
should  be  the  case  ;  though  they  felt  grievously 
insulted  by  an  accidental  prefixed  to  the  second 
note,  and  called  it  an  '  Ass's  mark '  (Lat.  Sig- 
num  asininum  ;  Germ.  Eselszeichen).  Even  in 
conjunct  passages  they  scorned  its  use  ;  though 
the  obnoxious  intervals  were  as  sternly  con- 
demned in  cozijunct  as  in  disjunct  movement. 

"  I 


These  passages  are  simple  enough,  but  some- 
times very  doubtful  ones  occur.  For  instance, 
Pietro  Aron  recommends  the  student  in  a  di- 
lemma like  the  following,  to  choose,  as  the  least 
of  two  evils,  a  TrUontLS,  in  conjunct  movement 
as  at  (a)f  rather  than  a  disjunct  Quinta  falsa, 
as  at  (b), 

, - ,  JOSQUTN  DSB  Pufs. 


V,  In  very  long  or  crooked  passages  the 
danger  of  an  oversight  is  vastly  increased  ;  and 
in  order  to  meet  it,  it  is  enact^  by  a  law  of  fre- 
quent, though  not  universal  application,  that  a 
B  between  two  A's — or,  in  the  transposed  Modes, 
an  £  between  two  D's — must  be  made  flat, 
thus: 


VI.  The  Quinta  falsa  is  also  forbidden  as  an 
element  of  harmony  ;  and,  except  when  used  as 
a  passing  note,  in  the  second  and  third  orders  of 
counterpoint,  must  always  be  coiTooted  by  an 
accidental ;  as  in  the  following  example  from  the 
Credo  of  Palestrina's  *  Missa  iEtema  Christi 
munera '  [see  Fa  Fictum,  voL  ii.  p.  1]. 


(P 


W 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  these  examples  it 


1  Rzoept  Incompoaltloiu  In  moreihmn  four  purta.  M •diieval  Com- 
poseri  nraally  omitted  the  Third,  altogether,  in  the  final  ehonL  lo 
this  caae  a  Major  Third  la  always  supposed. 


The  TrOonus  is  not  likely  to  intrude  itself 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  harmony  ;  since  the 
chords  of  6-4  and  6-4-2  are  forbidden  in  strict 
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counterpoint,  even  though  the  Fourth  may  be 
perfect. 

YII.  But  both  the  TrUonus  and  Quinta  falsa 
are  freely  permitted,  when  they  occur  among  the 
upper  parts  of  a  chord,  the  bass  taking  no  share 
in  their  formation.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  no 
correction  will  be  required. 


YIII.  The  last  rule  we  think  it  necessary  to 
mention  is  strongly  enforced  by  the  learned 
Padre  Martini,  though  Zarlino  points  out  many 
exceptions  to  its  authority.  Its  purport  is  that 
Imperfect  Concords,  when  they  ascend,  must 
be  made  Major,  and,  when  they  descend.  Minor. 
That  this  is  true  in  some  of  the  pr(^essions 
pointed  out  in  the  subjoined  example  is  evident, 
but  it  is  equally  clear  that  in  others  the  law  is 
inapplicable. 

(|)  (b)  Szosptlon.    Exoaption. 


These  laws  will  suffice  to  give  a  fair  general 
idea  of  a  subject,  the  difficulties  of  which  seem 
greater  at  first  sight  than  they  really  are.  It 
is  impossible  but  that  we  should  sometimes  meet 
with  ambiguous  oases — as  for  instance  when  it 
seems  uncertain  whether  a  point  of  repose  in  the 
middle  of  a  composition  is  or  is  not  sufficiently 
well  marked  to  constitute  a  True  Cadence  ;  or 
the  conclusion  of  a  strain  definite  enough  to 
demand  a  TUrtx  de  Picardie.  But  a  little  ex- 
perience will  soon  enable  the  student  to  form  a 
correct  judgment,  whenever  a  choice  is  presented 
to  him  ;  if  only  he  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
always  safer  to  reject  a  disputed  accidental,  than 
to  run  the  risk  of  inserting  a  superfluous  one. 

On  one  other  point  only  will  a  little  farther 
explanation  be  necessary. 

Among  the  few  accidentals  introduced  into 
the  older  part-books  we  rarely  find  a  Natural. 
Composers  limited  themselves  to  the  use  of  the 
Sharp  and  Flat,  in  order  to  remove  a  trifling 
difficulty  connected  with  the  process  of  transposi- 
tion. It  constantly  happens  that  for  the  con- 
venience of  particular  singers  pieces,  originally 
written  in  transposed  Modes,  are  restored,  in 
performance,  to  their  natural  piich.  In  this 
case  the  B  flat  of  the  transposed  scale,  raised 
by  a  Natural,  is  represented  at  the  true  pitch 
by  an  F,  raised  by  a  Sharp  ;  thus — 

-u^^  Mil  ^^«.,v^^       Mode  VII.  restored  to  its 
Mode  VII.  tnnspoMd.  ^^^^j  ^^^^ 


Now  to  us  this  use  of  the  Natural  in  the  one 
case,  and  of  the  Sharp  in  the  other  ia  intelligible 
enough.  But  when  accidentals  of  all  kinds 
were  exceedingly  rare,  there  was  always  danger 
of  their  being  misunderstood ;  and  the  early  com- 


lK>sers,  fearing  lest  the  mere  sight  of  a  Natural 
should  tempt  the  unwary  in  the  act  of  transpos- 
ing to  transfer  it  from  the  B  to  the  F,  substituted 
a  Sharp  for  it ;  thus — 

Mode  VII.  transposed. 


This  method  of  .writing,  which  is  found  as 
late  as  the  18th  century,  is  exceedingly  puzzling 
to  the  beginner ;  but  all  difficulty  will  vanish 
if  he  will  only  remember  that  notes,  flat  by  the 
signature,  simply  become  Natural  when  a  Sharp 
is  prefixed  to  them.  w.  s.  r. 

MUSICA  FIGURATA  (Figured  music).  I. 
In  its  earliest  sense  this  term  was  applied  to 
Plain-song  melodies,  corrupted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  forbidden  intervals,  and  overloaded 
with  those  ill-conceived  embellishments  which, 
in  the  year  1322,  were  so  sternly  condemned  by 
the  celebrated  Bull  of  Pope  John  XXII.  [see 
Macicotatioum].  II.  In  later  times  it  was 
more  generally  understood  to  indicate  the  poly- 
phonic music  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  cen- 
turies, in  which  the  beauty  of  a  Plain-song 
Canto  fermo  was  enhanced  by  the  addition  of 
an  elaborate  and  regularly  constructed  counter- 
point w.  8.  R. 

MUSICA  MENSUEATA,  or  Cantus  Men- 
suRABiLis  (Measured  Music).  The  notes  of 
Plain-song  were  originally  of  indeterminate 
length  ;  and  were  lengthened  or  shortened 
indefinitely,  in  accordance  with  the  rhythm  or 
accent  of  the  words  to  which  they  were  adapted. 
But  after  the  invention  of  Figured  Music  it 
became  necessary  to  design  a  system  of  notation 
capable  of  expressing  the  relative  duration,  as 
well  as  the  pitch,  of  every  note  intended  to  be 
sung ;  and  thus  arose  a  new  species  of  song, 
called  CavUiLS  menauraMlis  or  Measured  Music. 

One  of  the  earliest  known  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject was  the  celebrated  Franco  of  Cologne  who, 
upon  the  strength  of  his  Tract  entitled  Ars 
eaivtus  nitnsurahilxs  written  during  the  later 
half  of  the  11th  century,  has  frequently  been 
credited  with  the  invention  of  the  Time-Table. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  say  that  in  this  very 
tract  Magister  Franco  himself  speaks  of  *  many 
others,  both  recent,  and  ancient'  (multos  tarn 
novos  quam  antiquos),  who  have  written  on  the 
same  subject;  whence,  notwithstanding  the 
testimony  of  Marchettiis  of  Padua,  who  wrote 
two  centuries  later,  we  must  infer  that  we  are 
indebted  to  our  author  rather  for  a  compendium 
of  what  was  already  known  at  the  time  when 
he  flourished,  than  for  a  new  or  original  dis- 
covery. In  confirmation  of  this  view  Cousse- 
maker,  in  his  Scriptores  de  musica  medii  aeviy 
cites  several  MSS.  which  appear  to  be  of  earlier 
date  than  the  treatise  of  Franco  ;  and  prints,  in 
extenaoy  examples  which  set  forth  systems  far 
less  completely  developed  than  that  which 
Franco  describes. 
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Next  in  point  of  antiquity  to  Franco's 
treatise  is  one  written  by  our  own  countryman, 
Walter  Odington  of  Evesham,  in  the  13th  cent. 
Others  follow,  by  Marchettus  of  Padua,  in  1274  ; 
Johannes  de  Muris,  in  1321  ;  Robert  de  Handle 
— another  Englishman — in  1326  ;  Prosdocimus 
de  Beldemandis,  in  1410  ;  Franchinus  Gafurius, 
in  1480  ;  and  numerous  other  authors,  who  all 
concur  in  representing  Franco  as  an  authority 
entitled  to  the  utmost  possible  veneration. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  these  interesting  works 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  article. 
The  systems  they  set  forth  are,  of  course,  pro- 
gressive ;  and  a  sufficiently  explicit  summary  of 
their  successive  stages  of  development  will  be 
found  in  the  Articles  Notation,  Timb-Table, 
and  others  therein  mentioned.  w.  s.  r. 

MUSICA  TRANSALPINA.  The  name  of 
the  first  printed  collection  of  Italian  madrigals 
with  English  words.  It  was  published  in 
London  in  1588  (the  dedicatory  epistle  is  dated 
Oct.  1),  soon  after  Byrd  had  issued  his  'Psalmes, 
Sonets,  and  Songs,'  the  first  printed  collection  of 
English  madrigals.  The  title  is  '  Musica  Trans- 
alpina.  Madrigales  translated  of  foure,  five 
and  sixe  parts,  chosen  out  of  diners  excellent 
Authors,  with  the  first  and  second  part  of  La 
Verffinellay  made  by  MaLster  Byrd  vpon  two 
Stanz's  ofAriosto,  and  brought  to  speak  English 
with  the  rest.  FiAlished  by  N.  Yonge,  in 
fauour  of  such  as  take  pleasure  in  Mustek  of 
voices.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  East, 
the  assign^  of  William  Byrd,  1 588.  Cum  Priue- 
legio  Jiegiae  Maiestatis,*  Nicholas  Yonge,  the 
pompiler,  tells  us  that  during  his  residence  in 
London  he  had  annually  received  music-books 
from  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and  that  his  house 
was  much  resorted  to  by  gentlemen  and  mer- 
.chants,  English  and  foreign,  attracted  by  the 
music  which  was  daily  performed  there ;  that 
five  years  previously  a  gentleman  had  trans- 
lated many  Italian  madrigals,  and  that  he, 
having  obtained  copies,  had  often  been  impor- 
tuned to  publish  them,  and  had  at  length  done 
.so.  The  number  of  madrigals  in  the  collection 
is  fifty -seven,  viz.  sixteen  by  Ferabosco,  ten  by 
Marenzio,  four  each  by  Palestrina  and  Filippo 
,di  Monte,  three  by  Conversi,  two  each  by  Byrd, 
Faignient,  Donato,  Orlando  Lasso,  Ferretti  and 
Felis,  and  one  each  by  di  Macque,  Pordenoni, 
(le  Vert,  Yerdonck,  Palestina,  Rinaldo  del  Mel, 
Bertani,  and  Pinello.  In  the  table  of  contents 
the  original  initial  Italian  words  are  given,  side 
by  side  with  the  English.  In  1597  Yonge 
published  a  second  book  under  the  same  name, 
containing  twenty-four  madrigals,  viz.  six  by 
Ferabosco,  three  each  by  Marenzio,  Croce  and 
Quintiani,  two  each  by  Eremita  and  Palavicino, 
and  one  each  by  Vecchi,  Nanini,  Venturi, 
Feliciani,  and  Bicci.  The  madrigals  in  both 
books  are  very  judiciously  chosen,  and  many  are 
still  in  constant  use.  The  English  words  are 
almost  literal  translations  of  the  original  Italian, 


and  are  generally  well  fitted  to  the  notes,  but 
as  verses  are  singularly  crude,  and  in  some 
instances — notably  the  well-known  'Cynthia, 
thy  song  and  chanting'  of  Giovanni  Croce — 
almost  unmeaning.  w.  h.  h. 

MUSICAL  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY, 
THE,  *  for  the  publication  of  scarce  and  valu- 
able works  by  the  early  English  composers,'  was 
established  in  1840,  and  commenced  its  publica- 
tions in  November  of  that  year.  Specimens  of 
old  English  nielody  had  been  reproduced  in  '  A 
Collection  of  National  English  Airs,'  then  re- 
cently completed,  and  this  Society  was  designed 
to  afford  specimens  of  the  English  school  of  har- 
vumy  in  and  after  the  madrigalian  era.  As 
motets,  madrigals,  and  other  choral  music  were 
originally  published  only  in  separate  parts,  it 
became  necessary,  for  this  object,  to  reproduce 
them  in  score.  The  sepcurate  parts  were  difficult 
of  attainment,  and  not  in  all  cases  correct ;  the 
editors  had,  therefore,  a  considerable  amount  of 
labour,  and  occasionally  of  thought,  in  making 
the  scores.  Nevertheless,  the  duties  were  wil- 
lingly undertaken  by  eminent  musicians  of  the 
time,  some  of  whom  added  biographies  of  the 
composers,  or  other  interesting  introductory 
matter  —all  without  remuneration,  as  the  object 
was  a  national  one. 

Nineteen  works  were  published,  in  large  folio, 
and  to  these  were  added  sixteen  correspond- 
ing folios  of  compressed  scores  by  Sir  6.  A. 
Macfarren.  These  were  undertaken  by  the 
publisher  on  his  own  responsibility,  with  a  view 
of  increasing  the  subscription  list,  llie  council 
of  the  Society  had  decided  against  the  addition 
of  accompaniments  under  the  vocal  scores.  Be- 
sides the  editors,  there  were  many  eminent 
musicians  who  assisted  on  the  council  and  at 
the  rehearsal  of  each  work,  being  then  occasion- 
ally called  upon  to  advise  in  cases  of  doubtful 
notes. 

The  Society  lasted  seven  years,  and  in  its 
second  year  numbered  nearly  a  thousand  mem- 
bers, but  they  gradually  fell  away,  chiefly  alleg- 
ing as  reasons  that  the  works  were  more  fitted 
for  societies  than  for  private  families,  in  which 
there  are  rarely  a  sufficient  number  of  voices  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  books  occupied  too  much 
space.  The  annual  subscription  was  one  pound, 
and  the  works  were  supplied  to  the  members  at 
prime  cost. 

The  nineteen  works  issued  by  the  Society 
were : — 

1.  A  MtM  for  flTo  ToloM.  \fy  WlUUm  Byrd.     Edited  ^7  E.  F. 
Biinhanlt. 

2.  The  flnt  Mt  of  Madrlcala  by  John  Wilbye.    Bdltod  by  Junoa 
Turle. 

S.  Mftdrinli  and  Moteta  for  fivo  Toie«*.  by  OrUndo  Olbboiis. 
Edited  by  Sir  Ocorge  Smart 

4.  Dido  and  ^neaa.  a  tnifle  opera  by  Henry  Parcell.    Edited  by 
O.  A.  Macfarren. 

5.  TheflrataeiofBalletoforfiveToiocabyThoniaaMorley.  Edited 
by  E.  F.  Rlmbaolt. 

8.  Book  I.  of  Cantionea  Bacne  for  (Ive  voleea,  by  WlUlam  Byrd. 
Edited  by  W.  Horaley. 

7.  Bondnea,  a  tni«ody  by    Henry  ParoelL     Edited  by  E.  F. 
EiinbaulL 

8.  The  first  eet  of  Hadrigala  by  Thomae  Weclkea.     Edited  by 
Edward  J.  Hopkins. 
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9.  FantaaiesintlirMpwrtsoompoMd  for  Viols,  byOrliuidoOlbboiUL 
Edited  by  £.  F.  BlmbAolt. 

la  Klof  Arthur,  au  opera,  bj  Hemy  PnneU.  Bdlted  by  Fro- 
ienor  Bdvud  Ikylor. 

11.  Th«  whole  Book  of  fwaima  with  their  wonted  tunes.  In  four 
liarta,  ss  published  by  Thomss  Bste.    Bdlted  by  B.  F.  Bimbault. 

ISL  The  first  set  of  Songs  by  John  Dowland.  Bdlted  by  WlUivn 
ClwppelL 

15.  Airs  or  Fs  las  by  John  Hilton.    Bdlted  by  Joseph  Warren. 
14.  Jl  collection  of  Anthems  by  M.  BsU.  T.  Ford.  Weelkes,  and 

Bateaon.    Bdlted  by  E.  F.  Bimbault. 
1ft.  MadrlgaU  by  John  Bennet.    Edited  by  E.  J.  Hopkins. 

16.  The  seoond  set  of  MadHgals  by  John  Wilbye.  Edited  by 
Qeorge  William  Bodd. 

17.  The  flnt  set  of  Madrigals  by  Thomas  Batason.  Edited  by 
E.  F.  Bimbault. 

18.  Parthenia.  or  the  first  mualo  ever  printed  for  the  Virginals, 
by  W.  Byrd;  John  Bull,  and  Orlando  Gibbons.  Edited  by  B.  F. 
Bimbault. 

19l  Ode  oomposed  for  8t  Cecilia's  Day  by  Henry  Pnrcell.  Edited 
by  B.  F.  Bimbault. 

Among  members  of  the  council  not  included 
in  the  above  list  were  Sir  John  Goss,  Sir  W. 
Stemdale  Bennett,  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  Henry 
Smart,  George  Hogarth,  William  Hawes,  Charles 
Lucas,  Charles  Neate,  John  Bamett,  Tom  Cooke, 
George  Cooper,  W.  H.  Callcott,  J.  Blackboum, 
W.  Bayley,  £.  Hawkins,  L  Moscheles,  and 
others.  Dr.  Rimbault  acted  throughout  as 
hon.  secretary,  and  W.  Chappell,  the  projector 
of  the  Society,  acted  for  about  five  years  as 
treasurer  and  manager  of  the  publications.  He 
was  then  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother, 
Thomas  P.  Chappell.  w.  c. 

MUSICAL  ART  SOCIETY  OF  NEW 
YORK,  THE,  was  founded  in  1894  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  works  of  Palestrina,  Bach,  and 
the  ancient  and  modem  composers  of  the  a 
cappella  style.  It  was  the  first  organisation  of 
the  kind  that  developed  stability  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  plan  of  it  was  formulated  and 
carried  out  by  Dr.  Frank  Damrosch,  who  was  its 
conductor  at  the  beginning,  and  still  is  at  the 
present  time  (summer  of  1906).  Knowing  how 
futile  it  is  to  rely  upon  amateurs  merely  for 
this  kind  of  work,  requiring  as  it  does  the 
highest  degree  of  delicacy  of  execution,  purity  of 
intonation  and  capacity  for  intelligent  interpre- 
tation, he  appealed  to  the  professional  singers 
■of  New  York  for  his  choir.  Of  such  he  organ- 
ised a  chorus  of  fifty- five  mixed  voices,  paying 
the  singers  for  their  services,  and  holding  them 
to  duty  by  a  stringent  system  of  fines.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  members  of  the  choir 
there  is  a  supplementary  body  from  which  new 
members  are  drafted  as  older  ones  retire.  Be- 
sides these  active  participants  in  the  Society's 
work  there  are  founders,  patrons,  and  associate 
members  who  pay  different  sums  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  organisation.  The  concerts  are 
public.  The  first  was  given  on  March  3,  1894, 
and  there  have  been  two  annually  ever  since, 
one  in  the  Christmastlde  and  one  in  Lent,  the 
seasons  being  considered  in  the  composition  of 
the  ecclesiastical  portion  of  the  programme. 
The  programmes  have  included  works  by  Pales- 
trina, Nanino,  Vittoria,  Gabrieli,  Corsi,  Donate, 
Anerio,  Caldara,  Allegri,  Leo,  des  Pr^,  Lasso, 
SweeUnck,  Praetorius,  Calvisius,  Schiitz,  Eccard, 
Leisring,  Bach,  M.  Haydn,  Mozart,  Wilbye, 
Morley,    Tomkins,  Oibbons,    Wesley,    Leslie, 


Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Franz,  Liszt, 
Cornelius,  von  Othegraven,  Herzogenberg, 
Dvofdk,  Arcadelt,  Cherubini,  Berlioz,  Bortni- 
ansky,  Gretchaninoff,  Tan^iev,  Kopyloff,  Cui, 
and  others.  The  middle  number  of  the  pro- 
gramme is  generally  an  orchestral  piece  by  Bach, 
Handel,  or  some  other  old  composer.  Stimulated 
by  the  success  of  the  concerts  in  New  York 
similar  societies  have  been  organised  in  Boston, 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn  (New  York  City),  and 
Chicago.  B.  A. 

MUSICAL  ARTISTS'  SOCIETY,  THE. 
Among  the  nimierous  attempts  made  for  the 
direct  encouragement  of  British  music  towards 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  those  for  which 
this  Society  was  responsible  hold  no  small 
place.  Projected  in  1878  by  Messrs.  Arthur 
O'Leary,  C.  K  Stephens,  and  other  musicians, 
the  Society  was  finally  established  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  a  series  of  semi-private  concerts 
was  inaugurated,  at  which  performances  were 
given  of  chamber  music,  chiefly  by  members  of 
the  Society, — Messrs.  Algernon  Ashton,  J.  F. 
Bamett,  and  F.  Davenport,  Dr.  F.  E.  Gladstone, 
and  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren  being  some  of  the 
composers  whose  works  had  a  hearing.  Among 
the  list  of  original  membeis  may  be  mentioned, 
Messrs.  J.  F.  Bamett,  H.  R.  Bird,  Alfred 
Gilbert,  A.  Randegger,  and  Olaf  Svendsen ; 
while  the  vice-presidents  were  Sir  G.  A. 
Macfarren,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  others,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  being  President.  The  first 
concert  took  place  at  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Stanley  Lucas,  Weber  k  Co.,  others  (being 
three  in  number  a  year,  though  later  this 
number  was  increased)  at  such  places  as  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
and  St.  Martin's  Town  Hall,  where  the  last 
concert  was  given  on  June  6,  1898,  the  Society 
dissolving  itself  early  in  1899.  In  1886  the 
concerts  became  of  a  more  public  character,  as 
tickets  for  admission  were  on  sale,  and  the  press 
were  invited.  In  1891  it  was  decided  to  intro- 
duce occasionally  into  the  programmes  foreign 
music  of  recognised  merit  but  little  known  in 
England ;  nevertheless  the  Society  continued 
to  meet  with  insufficient  financial  support,  this 
being  eventually  the  reason  for  its  dissolu- 
tion. N.  G. 

MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION,  THE,  initiated 
by  Sir  John  Stainer  and  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore 
Ouseley,  Bart.,  was  established  in  1874,  after 
preliminary  meetings  at  the  house  of  Mr.  W. 
Spottiswoode,  F.R.S.,  and  at  Soutli  Kensington 
Museum,  at  the  latter  of  which,  on  May  29, 
John  Hullah  presided,  and  several  members 
were  enrolled.  On  August  4,  1874,  the  first 
general  meeting  of  the  members  was  held, 
A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Society's  title  should  be 
*  Musical  Association  for  the  investigation  and 
discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Music'     The  members,  according  to 
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the  rules,  *  consist  of  practical  and  theoretical 
musicians  as  well  as  those  whose  researches  have 
been  directed  to  the  science  of  Acoustics,  the 
history  of  Music  or  other  kindred  subjects.' 
The  Association  met  for  many  years  at  the 
Beethoven  Rooms,  Harley  Street,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  every  month  from  November  to  June, 
when  papers  were  read  and  discussed.  From 
1890  to  1894  the  meetings  were  held  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  from  the  latter 
year  at  the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  Hart 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  the  day  of  meeting  is 
nowthe  third  Tuesdayin  the  month.  From  1905 
the  meetings  were  held  at  Messrs.  Broadwoods'. 
The  subscription  is  one  guinea  a  year,  and 
members  are  elected  by  ballot.  The  first  Pre- 
sident was  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A  G.  Ouseley,  Bart., 
whose  successor  was  Sir  John  Stainer.  The 
Vice-Presidents  were  Q.  Grove;  J.  Hullah ; 
Prof.  G.  A  Macfarren,  Mu8.D.  ;  W.  Spottis- 
woode,  and  J.  Tyndall.  The  Council  included 
the  vice-presidents  and  Messrs.  W.  Chappell, 
G.  A.  Osborne,  Dr.  W.  Pole,  Messrs.  A.  H.  D. 
Prendergast,  C.  K.  Salaman  (the  first  Hon. 
Secretary),  Dr.  Stainer,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Stone. 
The  Society's  Proceedings  were  published  annu- 
ally by  Chappell  k  Co.  for  the  first  three  years, 
and  then  by  Stanley  Lucas  k  Weber,  until  1887 
inclusive ;  in  1888  Messrs.  Novello's  name 
appeared  on  the  title-page  as  publisher.  The 
early  volumes  of  Proceedings  are  of  extreme 
rarity.  In  1900  the  Association  entered  into 
special  relations  with  the  ItUemationale  Musik- 
geselUehaftj  with  certain  privileges  in  the  way 
of  subscription,  to  members  of  both  societies. 
In  1904  the  Association  became  incorporated. 
In  the  present  year  (1906)  the  Council  and 
officers  are  as  follows : — 

President — Sir  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry,  Bart.  ; 
Vice-Presidents — Messrs.  W.  G.  Adams,  C.  A. 
Barry,  Sir  J.  Frederick  Bridge,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Cummings,  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  Sir  A.  C. 
Mackenzie,  Dr.  C.  Maclean,  Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Pren- 
dergast, Prof.  E.  Prout,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Sir 
C.  ViUiers  Stanford.  Ordinary  members  of 
Council— Messrs.  W.  W.  Cobbett,  C.  B.  Edgar, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Lloyd,  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  Dr. 
W.  G.  M 'Naught,  Dr.  F.  G.  Shinn,  Messrs. 
T.  L.  Southgate,  W.  Barclay  Squire,  J.  F.  R. 
Stainer,  and  F.  G.  Webb.  Mr.  C.  B.  Edgar  is 
the  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  J.  Percy  Baker 
the  Secretary.  c  m. 

MUSICAL  BOX.  [See  Automatic  Appli- 
ances, vol.  i.  p.  136 J 

MUSICAL  FEASTS.  The  Musical  Feasts 
which  preceded  the  Musical  Drama  were  so 
called  because  it  was  the  custom  in  Italy  to 
celebrate  any  joyful  occasion,  such  as  the 
marriage  of  princes,  with  feasts  and  games 
and  melodramatic  poetry,  accompanied  with 
theatrical  representations.  Feats  of  arms, 
jousts,  and  tournaments,  also  made  part  of  the 
entertainment,  which  was  in  Italy  of  much  the 


same  character  as  the  masques  and  pageants  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
So  much  were  these  Musical  Feasts  in  request 
that  the  most  celebrated  poets  and  musicians  of 
the  day  were  employed  to  arrange  the  scheme, 
celebrated  architects  devised  the  extraordinary 
and  elaborate  machinery  brought  in  to  enhance 
the  effect,  and  great  painters — in  one  instance 
a  pupil  of  Perugino,  Bastiano  di  San  Gallo — 
condescended  to  paint  the  scenery. 

'  Like  the  musical  feasts,'  says  Bumey  {Ifist, 
ii.  50),  '  the  first  Italian  operas  were  performed 
in  the  palaces  of  princes,  for  the  celebration  of 
marriages,  or  on  some  particular  occasion  of  joy 
and  festivity,  at  the  expense  of  the  Sovereign  or 
the  Republic,  and  not  in  theatres  supported  by 
general  contribution.'  (See  II  QiuidriOy  vol.  v. 
p.  600.)  c.  M.  p. 

MUSICAL  GLASSES.  [See  Habmonica, 
vol,  ii.  p.  297.1 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  COLLEC- 
TIONS OF.  Three  or  four  centuries  a^o  the 
distinction  between  a  collection  for  practical  use, 
such  as  often  existed  in  royal  and  noble  palaces, 
and  a  collection  of  musical  curiosities  was  not  so 
sharply  defined  as  in  the  present  day  ;  but  the 
Museum  of  Alphonso  II.  at  Ferrara,  the  instru- 
ments acquired  by  King  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  in 
the  16th  century,  the  Museum  of  Manfred 
Septala  of  Milan  and  the  collections  of  the 
Venetian  Contarini,  of  Ferdinand  de'  Medici 
at  Florence,  and  of  Dandeleu  in  Flanders  in 
the  17  th  century  show  that  great  interest 
and  value  were  attached,  even  then,  to  instru- 
ments of  music  other  than  for  the  expression  of 
musical  ideas.  The  Italian  writer  Saba  {c  1 545) 
mentions,  as  a  new  fashion,  the  decoration  of 
the  interior  of  palaces  with  organs,  clavecins, 
psalteries,  lutes,  viols,  flutes,  comets,  trumpets, 
and  other  instruments,  and  it  is  probable  that 
from  this  custom  (not  unknown  to-day)  arose 
the  more  systematic  and  intelligent  collection 
of  ancient  instruments.  There  was,  however, 
one  branch  of  this  subject  which  these  earlier 
enthusiasts  were  obliged  to  leave  untouched, 
and  the  ethnological  collections  of  musical  instru- 
ments which  now  afford  so  much  information 
as  to  the  skill  and  practice  of  primitive  races 
were  as  unknown  as  they  were  impossible. 

Inthesubjoined  listof  museums  and  collections 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  denote  their  object 
and  extent,  and  the  following  abbreviations 
have  been  used  : — S,  European  Stringed  instru- 
ments. K,  With  keyboards.  W,  European 
Wind  instruments.  P,  European  instruments 
of  Percussion.  S  W  P,  A  collection  of  European 
instruments.  £,  Instruments  collected  for 
ethnological  purposes.  A,  Archaeological  and 
prehistoric  instruments.  G,  General  collection, 
including  European  and  ethnological  specimens. 
C,  Printed  catalogue  of  special  interest  with 
date  of  latest  issue  known.     An  asterisk  de- 
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notes  a  public  oollection  or  catalogue  wholly 
devoted  to  musical  instruments. 

The  difficulty  of  making  the  list  correct  and 
complete  has  been  great,  especially  as  regards 
collections  in  private  hands  which,  as  the  new 
list  shows,  are  continually  changing  locality 
and  owner.  Inquiries,  however,  have  been  care- 
fully made,  and  information  thankfully  received 
from  museums  and  well-known  collectors,  whilst 
the  catalogues  of  all  the  musical  exhibitions  of 
recent  years  have  been  collated.  Owing  to  the 
limitations  of  space  very  small  coUectiona  and 
the  ownership  of  single  instruments,  however 
rare,  are  not  mentioned. 


1.  GtmU  JMtain  and  Inland 
LiTKBPOOL.  Pablic  Muaeam  Including  the  MA^er  oollMilon  <G). 
LoBTDov.  VlcturU  and  Albert  HoMum.  Boaih  Keniington  (G): 
*  C.  1974.  Specimens  are  frequently  lent  to  the  Bethnal  Green  and 
Prorlndal  JIaaemns.  *  Masenm  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Mnsic, 
8.  KenetngtoD  (G).  Indndee  the  Doiialdaon  |C,  ]»ivate)  and  Hipkine 
CollectioDS,  alao  the  Tkgore  and  Day  Collectlone  of  Indian  Instni> 
meoti.  The  British  IftiMum  (A,  B).  Indian  Moaeam.  A.  Ken- 
singtan  (B).  Homimau  (London  County  Council)  Museum,  Forest 
Hill  (B  W  P) :  C.  1904.  The  Crystal  Fhlace,  Sydeoham  (B).  The 
London  Ulasiuuary  Society  (E). 

MASCBBma.    Boyal  College  of  Music.  'Henry  Watson'  OoUao- 
tlou  (O).    *C,  in  preparation. 
OxKOKD.    Univeraity  Museum  with  Pitt-Blrers  OoUection  (E). 
WARanroTOii.    Municipal  Muaenm  (O). 

BniHBUBoa.    *  Unirersity  Music  School  (G).    National  Museum 
of  Antiquitlee  (O) ;  C.  1802. 

61.A8QOW.    Technical  College.  Suing  Collection  <8  K),  Art  Gal- 
lery (B). 

DuBUir.    Museum  of  Science  and  Art  (G).    Museum  of  Trinity 
College  (A).     National  Museum.  Kildare  Street  (Instruments  of 
various  kinds  of  Irish  manufacture). 
Some  private  collections  of  musical  Instruments  :— 
Aldrrshot.    MfissiB.  O.  Potter  (P). 
Bbowhbba  Islabd^  Pools.    C.  van  Baalte  Esq.  (8  W  P). 
CLAYDQjr  HovsK,  WutBhow.   Sir  B.  Veruey  (E.  especially  Javanese 
iDstmments). 

BofirBUBOH.    R.  B.  Armstrong.  Bsq.  (B).     Means.  Glen  *  Co. 
(W  P). 
GooDBicH  CouBT,  Boss.    H.  C.  Moflktt,  Bsq.  (K). 
Hattiku).  Harlow.    Bev.  F.  W.  Oalpin  (G).   C.  in  preparation. 
LoMDOB.    Messrs.  Booeey  (W).    Messrs.  Brondwood  (K) ;  *  C,  1803. 
A.  Frere,  Esq.  (8,  W).     J.  A.  Fuller  Maltland,  ^.  (R).    Messrs. 
Arthur  and  Alfred  HiU  (8).    Howard  Head,  Bsq.  (8).    A.  S.  Boi«. 
I->i  (E).    Messrs.  Rudall  Carte  (W). 

Mancbbstbr,     Boddington  Collection  (K)  partly  dispersed;  C, 
1888. 
SoirrHAMiTO!!.    Mr.  W.  Dale  (K). 
Wablky,  BBFjrrwooD.    Miss  Willmott  (8  W  P). 
Wohbubxb  Wodehodbb,  WoLVBBHAiiFTOv.    CoL  T.  B.  Shaw- 
Helller  (8  W  P). 

2.  Au$trta 
BuDA-FESTH.    National  Hungarian  Museum  (A.  O). 
LiNz.    Museum  Ftancisoo-Carollnum  (8  W  P). 
8a  lzbubo.   Museum  Carolino-Augustenm  (8  W  P).   A  brief  guide- 
hook. 

ViKKB A.  •  Museum  of  the  Geeellschaft  der  Musikfrennde  (8  W  P). 
Imporial  Museum,  including  the  Ambraaer  Collection  (O) ;  C,  1901. 
Ethnographical  Museum  (B). 
Pri  vate  Collections  :— 
EisBiraTAZ>T.    Prince  BBt«rluMgr(S). 

ViBXKA.  The  representatives  of  Baron  N.  de  Bothschild  (B  W  P). 
The  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  (8  W  P). 

8.  Brtlffium 

Antwbbp.    The  Bteen  Museum  (8  W  P) ;  C.  1802. 

Bbuobs.    Archeological  Museum  (A  K). 

Bbussblb.    *  Museum  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  (G) ;  *C, 
three  vols.  1880-1900.    Museum  of  the  Congo  State  (at  Tervneran) 
(E);  •C,  1902. 
Private  Collection  :— 

Ohrnt.  Snoeck  Cul lection  (8  and  Flemish  Instruments  only) ; 
*C.  1903.    The  General  Collection  is  now  at  Berlin. 

4.  Denmark 

CoPRKHAGEX.    National  Museum  of  Antiquities  (A).  The  Ethno- 
graphical  Museum  (Bt.    *The  Museum  of  Musical  Instruments  in 
the  Industrial  Museum  (O). 
Private  OoUection  :— 

Hcrr  C.  Claudius  (G) :  •C.  1900. 

5.  France 

Park.  •  Museum  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  (6 1 ;  *C,  1884 
with. two  Supplemeuts  Muste  8.  Germain  (A).  HOtel  Cluny  (K). 
Priv.ite  Collections  :— 

BL018.     M.  Petit  (S  W  P). 

Nic-E.     M.  A.  Ghuutier  (8). 

PAKI8.  Baron  de  Lery  |8  W  P).  M.  Mercier  (K).  MM.  Pleyel 
Wolff  JsCle  (K). 

VOL.  ITI 


Bebltit.  *  Museum  of  the  Hochsehule  far  Mttslk.Chariottenbttrg, 
including  part  of  the  Snoeck  Collection  (8  W  P.,  and  Chinese 
InstrumenU;;  'C  (part  only).  18BS.  Museum  fttr  Volkerkunde 
(A.  E) ;  C.  1808.  etc.  Museum  fUr  Kunst«ewerbe  (B) ;  C,  1800,  ete. 
Hohenaollam  Museum  (8  W  P),  including  InBtruments  belonging 
to  the  Boyal  House. 

Bbjbslav.    Sohlesische  Museum  fUr  Kunstgewvbe  (S  W  P). 

Counara.  •Heyer  Collection  for  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique. 
purohased  from  Paul  de  Witt.  Leipaig,  190B  (8  W  P) ;  •C  (Do  Witt 
Coll.).  1804. 

Darmstadt.    Groashenogliches  Museum  (B  W). 

Dbudbv.    Boyal  Oollection  (8  W). 

Fbabkfokt  ov  M*nr.    Btiidttachee-Historlsehes  Museum  (S  W  P). 

Hahbubo.    StKdtlsches  Museum  (8  W  P). 

Lbtokb.    Bljks  Museum  (E).   Museum  of  Antiquities  (BgyptlBu). 

McBicH.    Bavarian  National  Museum  (8  W  P) :  •C,  188S. 

NvBBiiBBBo.    Oermanisehee  Museum  (A  W  P). 
Private  CoUeotions:— 

Dbbbdbv.    Prof.  A.  Fttohs  (8). 

LBirsio.  Herr  Paul  de  Witt  (S  W  P- 


Stuttoab*.    Herr  Klinkerfnas  IKi. 
WxmAB.    Dr.  A.  Christ  (8  W  P). 


e  under  Cologne) ;  •C.  1904. 


A] 
MiDOKLBUBa. 

Private  Collection  :■ 
TBI  Haoux.    Hei 


BUksMusi 
Staatsmoi 


■D.T. 


.  including  the  Bo«n  ooUeetloa  (O). 
n  (W). 


(O). 


a  Itaig 

BOLOOBA.    Museo  Civioo  (8  W  P) ;  •  C,  1806. 

Flobbxob.    Etruscan  Museum  (A). 

MiLAB.  •  Museum  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  (B).  Muaeo 
Civieo  (B,  espeelally  Japanese  Instnunenta). 

Naplbb.    National  Museum  (A). 

BoaiB.  •  The  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  a  CeofliB  (8  WP).  The 
Vatican  Museum  (A). 

TuRiB.    Museum  of  Antiquities  (A).    Oonservatorio  (B). 

Vbbicb.  Museo  Civioo.  indnding  the  Correr  Collection  (O);  C.  180BL 

Vbboba.    Museo  Civieo  (W). 
Private  OoUection:— 

Flobxbob.  Signor  A.  Krauas  (G) :  *C  1901 :  (Japanese  Instru- 
menta)  1880. 

0.  JITortpay 

CHBxniABiA.    Stoatsmusenm  (A). 

10.  Portuffol 

LiBBOB.    Museo  de  Marina  (E.  especially  Portuguese  OolonlBB). 

11.  AiuHa 
HBxaivavoBa.    Mus4e  Ethnograidiique  (E). 
Cbaoow.    Kuust-Hlstorlsehes  Museum  (8  W). 

Moaoow.  *  Museum  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  (G).  Mus4e 
Dachkoir  (E). 

8.  Pbtebsbxibo.  *  Museum  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  (6) ; 
•C.  1884.    Musto  Ethnogiaphique  (E). 

ViLKA.    Musde  Ethnographique  (E). 

18.  Spain 
Madrid.    Muaeo  de  Marina  (B).    Museo  Aroeologioo  (A). 
Private  Collections  :— 
Cadis.    Sefior  8.  ViniegFa  (8). 
Madrid.    Her  Boyal  Highness  Prinoass  Isabel  Franoesoa  (8  W  Pj. 

18.  Sweden 
Stockholx.    •  Muslkhistoriska  Museet  (G) ;  •  C,  1902. 

14.  Swttzerland 
Baslb.    Mlttelalterliche  Sammlung  (8  W  P) ;  C.  188& 
ZORICK.    Landes  Museum  (8  W  P) ;  C  in  preparation. 
Private  Collections  :— 

Gbxbva.    Prof.  M.  Bedot  (E.  especially  Javanese  Instmments). 
Madame  Galopin  (8  W  P). 
LucKBBB.    Herr  H.  Bchumacber  (8  W  P). 

B.    ASIA 

Cbixa.    Pekin.    Imperial  Palace  (ancient  Chinese  Instruments). 

Ibdia.    Tkujore.    The  Palace  (old  Indian  Instruments). 

Jatab.    Tokio.    *  Institute  of  Music  (Japanese  Instruments). 

In  these  countries  collections  of  very  old  Instruments  are  often 
found  in  the  temples. 
Private  Collection  :— 

Calcvtta.    Sir  8.  M.  Tajore  (Indian  Instruments). 

C.    AFBICA 
Caprtowb.    Public  Museum  (African  Instruments). 
Egypt.    Cairo.  Museum  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  (A) ;  C.  1908. 
Tub  IS.    Carthage,  Musde  de  8.  Louis  (A). 
Private  Collection  :— 
Grahambtowb.    Mr.  P.  E.  Scholes  (African  Instruments). 

D.    AMERICA 

AvB  Arbor.  Museum  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  indnding 
the  Steams  Collection  (G) :  C  in  preparation. 

BodTOB.    Cambridge.  Peabody  Museum  (E). 

Brazil.    La  Plata  Museum  (El. 

Cbicaoo.    Field  Culambian  Museum  fE». 

Ohilk.    Santinffo,  National  Museum  (A*. 

Mkxico.     National  Museum.  Mexico  City  (A). 

New  ToRX.  The  Metropolittui  Miiseuia  of  Art.  Crosby  Brown 
Collection  (O).  •  C.  F.uropean  Section.  1902.  ditto  Keyboards,  190S. 
Asiatic  Rt'ction,  IJMW  (revised).  Historical  Groups,  1908.  The 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (E). 

Prru.     Lima  National  Museum  (A). 
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PBiLAD«.rHiA.  nnirenlty  Mueam,  Friaehmuth  Collection 
(8  W  P).    The  HoMnm  of  the  Aeademr  of  Natural  Bdencee  (E). 

Uroqdat.    Monte  Video,  Niitlonal  Maaeam  (E). 

Wasbiiioton.    The  United  States  National  Maaeuin  (G). 
Private  Collections  :— 

BOBTOX.  Measn.  Chlokerluf  (O).  M ossn.  E.  Howe  (G).  Mr.  D. 
8.  Plllnbary  (W). 

New  Havkn.  CoxitscncuT.    Mr.  M.  Stelnert  (S  K) ;  •C.  1883. 

VicTOUA.  B.  CoLCHBiA.    Dr.  C.  F.  Newcombo  (E). 

EL    OCEANIA 
Hoiioi.nL0.    The  Bishop  Museum  (B) ;  C,  18SI2.  F.  W.  G. 

MUSICAL  LIBRARIES.  See  Libraeies, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  690-720. 

MUSICAL  LOAN  EXHIBITIONS.  The 
idea  of  bringing  before  the  public  the  art 
treasures  of  private  collectors  under  the  form 
of  a  loan  exhibition  is  essentially  English,  the 
Special  Exhibition  of  Ancient  Musical  Instru- 
ments held  at  South  Kensington  in  1872  being 
acknowledged  as  the  prototype  of  the  many 
similar  collections  which  have  since  been  made 
in  Europe  and  America.  Although  musical 
exhibitions  for  trade  purposes  only  do  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  article,  students 
of  musical  history  will  find  much  information 
in  the  reports  on  the  musical  instruments  in  the 
two  earliest  London  exhibitions  (the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  and  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1862)  by  Dr.  William  Pole,  and  the 
accounts  by  Clay  and  Pont^coulant  of  the  musical 
section  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  whilst 
many  recent  exhibitions,  though  not  arranged 
with  this  particular  object  in  view,  have  afforded 
unusual  opportunities  of  hearing  the  music  of 
extra-European  peoples  performed  by  native 
artists.  In  the  following  list  are  included  the 
names  of  the  most  important  exhibitions,  in 
which  there  have  been  loan  collections  of  musi- 
cal instruments  and  literature,  those  of  marked 
value  from  an  antiquarian  standpoint  being 
denoted  by  an  asterisk.  Official  catalogues 
of  exceptional  interest,  and  treatises  which 
have  been  published  bearing  on  these  exhibi- 
tions, are  mentioned  under  the  special  occasion 
which  produced  them. 

1872.  LovDov.  •Special  Exhibition  of  Ancient  Musical  Instm- 
menta.  South  Kenaln^n.  Catalogue  with  introductions,  notes,  and 
photographs  by  Carl  Engel,  187S.  Cremona  Violina  and  Varnish,  by 
Charles  Rende.  I87S.  Some  account  of  the  Special  Exhibition,  being 
Appendix  12  to  Catalogue  of  the  Musical  Instruments  in  S.  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  by  C.  Bngel,  1874. 

1878.  Paris.  *  Historical  Exhibition,  Troe»A6ro.  Report  by 
Guatave  Chouquet. 

1880.  Brusskls.    National  Exhibition. 

1881.  Milan.  •Musical  Exhibition.  Official  Catalogue  with  short 
notes. 

1885.  LovDOV.  •  Loan  Collection  of  Musical  Inatrunients.  Books, 
etc.,  Albert  Hall.  A  very  fine  collection  held  in  connection  with  the 
Inrentiona  Exhibition.  Guide  to  the  Loan  Collection  with  notes 
and  preface  by  A.  J.  Hlpkins.  1889.  A  Brief  Description  of  Spinets, 
and  other  Keyboard  Instruments  in  the  Loan  Collection,  by  William 
Dale  (privately  printed).  Notes  on  Siamese  Musical  Instruments 
(Siamese  Embassy,  London).  1885.  Musical  Instruments,  Historic, 
Bare,  and  Unique,  by  A.  J.  Hipklns,  with  illustrations  in  colour  by 
W.  Oibb.    1888. 

1886.  Edimburoh.    International  Exhibition. 

1887.  MAXOBBaTBR.  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition  (Musical  auto- 
graphs). 

1888.  Bou»KA.  •International  Exhibition  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments.   Official  Catalogue  with  short  notes 

Brussels.     Industrial  Art  Exhibition. 

1889.  Paris.  •Universal  Exhibition.  Report  on  the  Musical 
Instruments  by  Thibourille  Lojny.  La  Facture  instrumentale  (wind 
instruments),  with  Illustrations  by  Constant  Pierre.     1890. 

1890.  LoKDOV.  •  Military  Exhibition.  Chelsea  (no  stringed  iustm- 
ments.but  in  all  other  respects  very  complete).  Official  Catalogue  with 
short  preface  to  the  mttsical  section.  IXescriptire  Catalogue  of  the 
Musical  Instruments  with  prefaces,  illustrations,  snd  appendloea.  by 
CapUin  C.  R.  Day.    ISOl  (Eyre  ft  Spottiswoode). 

Rdivbl-roh.     International  Exhibition. 
1892.  Vixnva.  •Intemational  Exhibition  of  Muslcand  the  Drama, 
^e  most  extensive  exhibition  at  present  held.    Illustrated  Cata- 


loroM  with  notes,  issued  in  '  National '  seeilons.  Mnsioal  HisUKy  in 
the  International  Exhibition  at  Vienna,  by  E.  A.  Marr.  UBS.  The 
Intemational  Exhibition  of  Muaio  and  the  Drama,  edited  hy  Hip- 
kins,  Stelnert,  and  Schneider,  translated  from  the  Ctarman.  1894. 
LoirooK.  Musical  ArtiExhlbitlon.  Royal  Aquarium.  Cata- 
logue with  short  prefaces  and  notes. 

1803.  Chicaoo.  The  World's  Columbian  Bxhibitioii.  lUustnied 
and  annotated  Catalogue  of  the  Stelnert  Colleetian  of  Keyed  and 
Stringed  Instruments.    1893. 

1894.  EoiiTBUROH.    Loan  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Mosielans. 

1897.  LovDov.  Victorian  Era  Exhibition^  Earl's  Court  (esperially 
Musical  Literature). 

BRuascuk    UnirerMl  Exhibition. 

1896.  Bkkux.  Musical  Exhibition.  Official  Catalogue  with  ahort 
notes. 

1900.  Lontox.  •Musical  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace.  Hie  flnt 
Exhibition  in  which  the  whole  col  lection  wassyatematioally  arraoged 
to  show  classifloation  and  development.  Annotated  Catalogue  with 
prefaces  and  Lectures.    1900.     Musical  JTeum  Office. 

Paais.  •Universal  Exhibition.  MusAe  r^trospectif.  illna- 
tnted  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Mnsiaal  Instrumenta.  1905 
(privately  printed). 

1902.  BoflfTOV.U.S.A.    Historical  Musical  Exhibition,    mutnted 


Catalogue  with  notes  by  Chickerins. 

1904.  LoKDoir.  •  Tercentary  Exhibition  of  the  Musicians'  Company, 
Fishmongen'  HalL    An  Important  feature  was  the  system  of  Daily 


Lectures.  Official  Catalogue  with  prefaces  and  notes.  1904.  The 
Lectures  witii  illustrations.  1906  (Walter  Soott  Publishing  Co.). 
niustnted  and  Annotated  Catalogue  (NoveUo)  in  the  press. 

F.  W^.  O. 

MUSICAL  PERIODICALS.     See  Periodi- 
cals, Musical. 

MUSICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON,  THE. 
This  Society  was  founded  in  April  1858  by  a 
body  of  musicians,  professional  and  amateur, 
who  had  originally  been  members  of  the  New 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  wished  to  re-consti- 
tute it.  This  being  found  impracticable,  tbey 
established  a  new  institution,  under  the  name 
of  the  Musical  Society  of  London.  Among  the 
names  of  this  body  are  found  those  of  Charles 
Salaman,  Esq.,  the  chief  mover  of  the  project 
(to  whose  kindness  the  present  writer  is  indebted 
for  his  information),  who  held  the  post  of 
Honorary  Secretary  until  1865,  when  Mr.  G.  C. 
Verrinder  succeeded  him ;  Augustine  Sar^ood, 
Esq.  (Treasurer)  ;  C.  E.  Horsley,  Esq.  (Honorary 
Librarian)  ;  W.  V.  Wallace  ;  G.  A.  Macfarren  ; 
Henry  Smart ;  Jules  Benedict ;  Stephen  EUvey  ; 
John  Goss  ;  E.  J.  Hopkins ;  B.  Molique  ;  Sir 
F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart ;  and  Dr.  S.  8.  Wesley ; 
besides  other  prominent  musicians.  The  objects 
of  the  Society,  as  stated  in  its  early  prospectuses, 
were  : — To  promote  social  intercourse  among  its 
members  and  with  musicians  of  this  and  other 
countries  ;  to  form  a  musical  library  for  the  use 
of  members ;  to  hold  conversazioni,  at  which 
papers  on  musical  subjects  might  be  read,  and 
subjects  of  musical  interest  discussed  ;  to  give 
orchestral,  choral,  and  chamber  concerts,  and 
occasionally  lectures  ;  to  afford  the  opportunity 
of  trying  new  compositions ;  to  publish  occasional 
papers,  calculated  to  extend  the  theoretical  and 
historical  knowledge  of  music.  The  members 
consisted  of  fellows,  associates,  and  lady-asso- 
ciates, whose  subscription  was  fixed  atone  guinea. 
Tlie  following  were  honorary  fellows  : — Auber, 
Berlioz,  Ernst,  Joachim,  Meyerbeer,  Moscheles, 
Rossini,  and  Spohr.  The  conductor  of  the 
Society  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence 
was  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon.  The  first  concert  took 
place  on  Jan.  26,  1859,  when  the  C  minor  Sym- 
phony of  Beethoven,  the  *  Melusina  *  Orertur© 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  a  cantata  by  O.  A.  Mac- 
farren,  *  May-Day,*  etc.,  were  given.      Gade's 
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Highland  Overture  was  performed  at  the  second 
concert.  Among  the  most  interesting  items  of 
the  programme  may  be  mentioned,  Schumann's 
Symphony  (No.  1),  May  1861 ;  Joachim's  Con- 
certo in  the  Hungarian  style,  played  by  the 
composer,  March  12,  1862  ;  the  Choral  Sym- 
phony of  Beethoven,  April  30,  1862,  on  which 
occasion  Stephen  Heller  played  Mozart's  Con- 
certo for  two  pianos  with  Charles  Halle  ;  Sulli- 
van's '  Tempest'  Music,  May  21,1862;  Schumann 's 
Symphony  in  Eb,  June  13,  1866.  Besides  the 
regular  concerts,  conversazioni  were  occasionally 
given,  at  which  the  programmes  were  frequently 
remarkable,  and  objects  of  antiquarian  and 
artistic  interest  were  exhibited.  At  the  first 
conversazione,  for  example,  Mr.  Charles  Salaman 
played  two  pieces  by  Orlando  Gibbons  on  a 
virginal.  At  the  last  concert,  March  20,  1867, 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  programme 
was  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia,  the  pianoforte 
part  of  which  was  played  by  Mme.  Schumann. 
On  April  15  following  the  operations  of  the 
Society  were  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  funds  for  carrying  out  the 
proposed  schemes,  and  the  proceedings  were 
never  resumed.  H. 

MUSICAL  UNION,  THE.  An  association, 
managed  by  a  President,  Vice-President,  Com- 
mittee of  fifteen  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and 
a  Director  (John  Ella),  which  gave  eight  matinees 
of  classical  chamber  music  for  many  seasons  in 
London.  The  Musical  Union  took  its  origin  in 
social  gatherings  held  at  Mr.  Ella's  residence, 
but  in  1844  the  Society  assumed  gi'eater  import- 
ance, and  its  concerts  never  failed  to  sustain  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  for  which  they  were 
remarkable  from  the  first.  A  list  of  all  the 
artists  who  have  appeared  at  the  Musical  Union 
would  include  the  names  of  all  the  most  cele- 
brated executants  of  the  middle  of  the  19  th 
century,  many  of  whom  were  first  introduced 
into  England  by  Ella.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate too  highly  the  important  influence  this 
Society  had  in  disseminating  a  taste  for  good 
music  amongst  the  upper  classes  in  London. 
The  system  of  placing  the  performers  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  which  was  adopted  at  these 
concerts,  gave  them  a  social  charm  to  which  a 
considerable  share  of  their  success  was  no  doubt 
owing  ;  but  the  greatest  boon  which  musicians 
owe  to  the  Musical  Union  was  the  introduction  of 
analytical  programmes,  which  were  first  adopted 
in  London  by  Professor  Ella  at  these  concerts. 
[See  Analysis.]  The  programmes  were  de- 
livered to  the  members  a  day  or  two  before  the 
performances  took  place — a  plan  highly  to  be 
commended.  The  association  ceased  to  exist 
in  1880,  and  its  founder,  Mr.  Ella,  died  Oct  2, 
1888.  w.  B.  8. 

MUSICIANS'  COMPANY.  The  worshipful 
Company  of  Musicians  of  London  has  a  history 
and  associations  which  carry  back  the  mind  to 
the  musical  life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  days 


of  the  troubadours  and  minstrels.  The  Charter 
by  which  the  Company  received  its  corporate 
existence  and  legal  status  dates  back  no  farther, 
it  is  true,  than  1604,  in  which  year  it  was 
granted  by  James  the  First  This  was  not, 
however,  the  first  instrument  by  which  minstrels 
in  England  had  been  empowered  to  form  them- 
selves into  Guilds  or  Fraternities,  for  the  Patent 
Roll  gives  us  the  Charter  granted  by  King 
Edward  IV,  in  1469  to  his  'beloved  minstrels,' 
empowering  them  to  constitute  themselves  into 
a  guild  and  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  craft  or  'mystery'  of 
musicians,  and  to  adopt  measures  to  remedy 
grievances  and  improve  the  poor  estate  into 
which  the  calling  had  evidently  then  fallen 
from  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  had  been  held 
in  previous  centuries.  This  Charter,  preserved 
by  Rymer  in  his  well-known  Foedera^  where 
the  original  Latin  text  is  given,  possesses  great 
interest,  by  reason  of  the  light  it  throws  upon 
the  musical  practitioners  of  those  days.  Though 
apparently  the  earliest  on  record,  it  cannot 
have  been  the  first  of  its  kind,  for  in  it  we  are 
told  that  'the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
Fraternity  of  Minstrels'  had  established  and 
ordained  similar  brotherhoods  or  guilds  'in 
times  past.'  Of  these  earlier  Charters,  unfortu- 
nately, no  oopy  is  known,  but  it  will  be  safe  to 
assume  that  the  rules  which  they  contained  for 
the  government  of  the  guild  differed  little  from 
those  laid  down  in  the  document  here  re- 
ferred to. 

This  earlier  Charter  was  granted  in  response 
to  the  prayer  of  the  King's  Minstrels,  whose 
names  are  given.  They  were  Walter  Halliday 
(Marshal),  John  Cliff,  Robert  Marshall,  Thomas 
Grene,  Thomas  Calthome,  William  Cliff,  Wil- 
liam Christean,  and  William  Eynsham.  They 
complain  of  the  wrong  done  them  by  '  certain 
ignorant  rustics  and  craftsmen  of  various  call- 
ings, who  falsely  represent  themselves  to  be 
minstrels  ;  although  they  are  in  that  art  by  no 
means  learned  or  skilled,  they  nevertheless 
move  from  place  to  place  on  festival  days  and 
collect  all  those  profits  by  means  of  which  the 
King's  Minstrels  should  obtain  their  living' ; 
and  furthermore,  that  thus  'much  disgrace  is 
brought  upon  the  art  or  occupation  of  minstrels.' 
To  remedy  the  grievances  thus  complained  of, 
the  minstrels  named  were  erected  into  a  corpora- 
tion with  perpetual  succession,  and  were  given 
powers  of  examination,  supervision,  control,  and 
correction  of  all  minstrels  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  the  County  of  Chester  excepted,  for 
there  the  minstrels  were  under  other  special 
control  (see  Sir  Peter  Leycester's  Historical 
Antiquities  of  Cheshire).  What  measure  of 
success  attended  the  efforts  of  the  new  guild  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  members,  or  what 
was  its  eventual  fate,  is  not  recorded.  Its 
existence  must  have  been  short-lived,  however, 
for  at  the  opening  of  the  16th  century  we  find 
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mention  of  a  new  guild,  a  'Fellowship  of 
Minstrels  and  Freemen  of  the  City  of  London/ 
though  when,  and  hy  whom  it  was  instituted, 
there  is  nothing  so  far  discovered  to  show. 
However,  in  the  history  of  the  Pewterers' 
Company  by  Welch,  under  date  1500  and  1601, 
it  is  stated  that  tlie  Pewterers'  Hall  was  fre- 
quently let,  the  Minstrels  or  Musicians  being 
amongst  the  principal  hirers. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the 
term  '  Minstrel '  is  a  loose  one  and  has  led  to 
some  confusion,  a  notable  instance  being  the 
Henry  Walker,  '  citizen  and  minstrel  of  London, ' 
from  whom  Shakespeare  held  his  house  in  Black- 
friars.  Walker's  connection  with  the  Musicians* 
Company  ii  mentioned  in  his  will  with  codicil 
proved  August  30,  1616,  where  he  describes 
himself  as  a  *  MusitiLan  of  London/ 

The  association  that  existed  between  music 
and  players  leads  one  to  suppose  that  in  all 
probability  Shakespeare,  too,  was  a  member  of 
the  Musicians'  Company,  but  owing  to  the 
Boll  of  the  Freemen  connected  with  the  Company 
at  that  period  having  been  destroyed,  we  ai-e 
unable  to  find  any  proof  for  this  supposition. 

In  the  early  days,  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  these  City  Musicians  or  'waits,'  as 
they  were  commonly  called,  was  to  supply  the 
music  for  the  City  Pageants  and  Festivities.^ 

The  Fellowship  of  the  Freemen  and  Minstrels 
of  the  City  of  London  have  many  complaints  to 
make  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  those 
raised  by  the  minstrels  of  Edward  IV.,  Hhe 
povertie  and  decay '  to  which  they  are  brought 
by  the  *  continuell  recorso  of  foreign  minstrels 
daily  resorting  to  the  City  out  of  all  the  Con  trays 
of  England.'  For  the  remedy  of  this,  and  for 
the  better  government  of  the  London  Minstrels, 
the  testing  of  'their  sufficiency  in  their  art,' 
and  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  teaching 
of  music  and  dancing,  we  find  that  rules  were 
continually  enacted  and  re-enacted,  but  \vithout, 
as  it  would  seem,  any  permanent  measure  of 
success.^ 

Eventually  the  Fellowship  appears  to  have 
been  reduced  to  such  a  condition  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  reconstitute  it  upon  a  new 
basis.  This  was  furnished  by  the  Charter  of 
James  I.,  which  brought  into  existence  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Musicians.  It  was 
incorporated  at  the  prayer  of  the  above-men- 

1  The  llT«r7  of  the  London  Waits  in  1576  is  described  in  Fair- 
holt's  Loni  Mnyon'  PagtHint*,  Pt.  1,  p.  23,  as  follows :  *  Blue  gowna. 
rod  sleevcfl  and  cap^i,  erory  one  having  hi«  Milvcr  collar  about  hla 
neck. '  Tb-j  gowns  worn  by  the  Mostcni  and  Wardens  of  the  preoent 
day  are  blue,  trimmed  with  fur.  In  the  Diary  of  Henry  Machyn. 
citixen  and  merchant- taylor  of  London,  1550-<}3.  may  be  seen  such 
entrtm  an  the  following  :— 

•The  furst  «lay  of  September  flBM)  was  Bant  Oylle*  day,  and  ther 
was  a  goodly  procomyon  abowt  th(»  parryche  with  the  whettea 
(waits)  and  the  canepe  borne,  and  the  SacreinHnt,  and  ther  was  a 
goodiv  masse  Bonge  a«  l»f  ne  hard  ;  and  nuw^ter  Thonian  Grenelle,  wax- 
chaniilcr  mad  a  gmtt  dener  for  mo'«t«r  Garter  and  fny  la<ly.>,  and 
ma<«tor  Machyllo  the  shreffe  and  yn  wifo.  and  both  the  chHmburl'iyne, 
and  luony  worwhlpfull  men  and  wimien  at  dencr,  and  thp  wljt<ttes 
playng  and  dyvers  odur  myni»t«*n'lle9.  for  ther  wai  a  gri'tt  den«T.' 

s  Thomw*  Morley  writes  at  follows  In  the  '  Dedication  of  Flrat 
Booke  of  Consort  Lewons,'  1909:— 'The  ancient  custome  of  this 
honourable  and  renowned  Citie  hath  been  ever  to  retaine  and 
BiAintatne  excellent  and  expert  Musldans.' 


tioned  Fellowship  of  the  Minstrels  of  London 
(of  which  it  was  consequently  the  direct  successor 
and  representative),  under  the  stylo  and  title  of 
'  the  Master,  Wai-dens  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Musicians  of  London.'  It  was  to  be  governed 
by  a  Master,  two  wardens,  and  a  body  of 
assistants  numbering  not  less  than  thirteen  and 
not  more  than  twenty,  and  it  was  to  be  in- 
vested with  full  powers  for  the  control  and 
government  of  all  minstrels  and  musicians  in 
the  City  of  London  and  within  three  miles 
thereof.  In  accordance  with  the  authority  con- 
ferred in  the  Charter,  the  Company  drew  up  an 
elaborate  series  of  by-laws  for  tiie  regulation  of 
the  teaching  of  music  within  its  jurisdiction. 
These  rules,  which  are  too  elaborate  and  exten- 
sive to  quote  here,  afford  some  interesting  matter 
for  readers  of  to-day.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  they  exhibit  a  business-like  and 
wise  regard  for  the  interests  of  its  members^ 
their  proficiency  in  their  art,  and  also  for  the 
training  and  morals  of  the  apprentices. 

The  Arms  of  the  Company  were  granted  by 
Camden,  Oct.  15,  1604,  and  approved  by  Sii* 
Henry  St  George  Richmond,  1634,  Philip 
Pikeman  being  Master,  Walter  Clarke  and 
Philip  Janvrin,  Wardens,  and  Nicholas  Pinny, 
Clerk.  We  may  add  that  the  principal  charge 
of  the  Arms  is  the  Swan,  the  bird  of  Apollo 
and  emblem  of  the  musician's  or  poet's  song. 

The  state  of  decline  into  which  the  art  of 
music  as  a  profession  had  fallen  during  the  1 7th 
century  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  Revolution 
and  Puritan'  domination.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  the  Musicians'  Company  should 
have  sunk  into  comparative  obscurity,  as  is. 
proved  by  a  MS.  dated  about  1660,  which  ia 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  wherein  the 
members  of  the  Company  are  enumerated  as- 
being  thirteen  in  number.  Later  on,  however,, 
it  appears  to  have  come  once  more  to  the  front,, 
for  in  1700  the  Company  was  authorised  by  an 
Act  of  Common  Cninicil  to  e&eicise  jurisdiction* 
over  dancing-masters.  It  likewise  appears  that 
the  Company's  jurisdiction  was  enforced  as  lat» 
as  1763,  in  which  year  an  action  was  success- 
fully brought  by  the  Musicians'  Company  before 
the  Recorder  of  London,  against  Barton  Hudson, 
for  employing  persons  not  free  as  musicians  at 
a  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet. 

Though  the  Company  is  still  in  active  exist- 
ence, it  possesses,  unfortunately,  no  records  of 
its  history  and  acts  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
three  last  centuries.  Tliese  have  been  lost,  and 
with  them,  of  course,  many  interesting  details 
of  the  musical  life  of  London  during  that 
period.  However,  some  glimpses  of  the  Com- 
pany's history  may  be  found  in  the  Records  of 
the  City  of  London. 

Times  are  changed  since  tlie  Guilds  were 
l>otent  factors  in  the  political  and  social  life  of 
England,  when  it  was  necessary  for  those  living 
in  the  City  to  take  uj)  tlie  Freedom  and  Livery 
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of  the  City  Gnilds  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 
carry  on  their  trade  or  profesaion  in  the  confines 
of  the  City.  Nevertheless,  many  of  them  still 
exist,  and  although  they  no  longer  discharge 
to  the  full  the  functions  for  the  exercise  of 
which  they  were  originally  founded,  most  of 
them  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  new 
conditions  and  seek  to  the  best  of  their  power 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  calling  with 
which  they  have  been  so  long  associated.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  Musicians'  Company.  It 
is  doing  all  that  lies  within  its  limited  means, 
by  the  institution  of  scholarships,  competitions, 
tlie  award  of  medals  and  in  other  ways,  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  art  which  it  was  established  to  supervise 
and  control  We  may  add  in  passing,  however, 
that  the  Musicians'  Company  has  never  possessed 
any  great  wealth. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  awards, 
a  sum  is  granted  annually  for  a  scholarship  in 
composition  to  be  held  at  the  Guildhall  School. 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  founded  in  connection 
with  the  Company,  of  which  he  is  an  honorary 
freeman,  two  scholarships  entitling  the  holders 
to  three  years'  free  tuition  at  the  Guildhall  School, 
and  Mr.  S.  £.  Palmer,  whose  benefactions  to 
the  musical  world  are  so  well  known,  has 
presented  to  the  Company,  of  which  he  also 
is  an  honorary  freeman,  the  sum  of  £1250. 
With  the  interest  derived  therefrom  two  other 
scholarships  have  been  created,  tenable,  at  the 
same  Institution,  the  one  by  a  boy  and  the  other 
by  a  girl.  In  1904,  in  connection  with  the 
tercentenary  of  the  granting  of  the  Company's 
Charter,  prizes  were  given  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  D. 
Crews,  the  Master,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Cart, 
liveryman  of  the  Company,  for  various  musical 
compositions,  including  a  grace  for  the  use  of 
the  Company.  In  addition,  Mr.  Crews  presented 
fifty  guineas  to  the  Guildhall  School  to  be 
employed  in  assisting  poor  students.  Mr.  W. 
W.  Cobbett,  liveryman  of  the  Company,  has 
also  given  a  prize  of  £50  for  a  *  Phantasy '  for 
string  quartet. 

Specially  worthy  of  mention  is  the  Exhibition 
held  by  the  Company  in  commemoration  of  its 
Tercentenary  at  the  Fishmongers'  Hall,  which 
was  opened  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
on  the  28th  of  June  1904,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  His  Msjesty  heading 
the  list  of  lenders.  Then  was  brought  together 
a  remarkable  collection  of  instruments,  books, 
manuscripts,  portraits,  and  other  objects  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  and  practice  of  music, 
probably  more  complete,  valuable,  and  instruc- 
tive than  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  ever 
before  been  got  together.  A  finely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  entire  collection  is  now  (1906) 
in  course  of  preparation. 

In  order  that  all  possible  advantage  might 
be  derived  from  the  Exhibition,  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  exhibits,  with  musical  illustra- 


tions, was  delivered.  (These  have  since  been 
published  in  book-form.) 

Among  the  throngs  who  flocked  to  this 
Exhibition,  those  who  possessed  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  estimate  its  value  could  not  fail  to 
recognise  and  admit  that  in  promoting  it  the 
Musicians'  Company  had  furnished  a  convincing 
proof  of  their  usefulness,  and  a  striking  testimony 
of  their  zeal  for  the  best  interests  of  their  art. 

At  the  present  time,  1906,  the  Musicians' 
Company  consists  of  about  a  hundred  Livery- 
men. Election  to  the  Company  rests  with  the 
Court,  which  consists  of  the  Master,  two 
Wardens  and  not  less  than  thirteen  assistants. 
Fees  amounting  to  £42 :  16s.  are  payable  on 
taking  the  Livery.  The  Livery  of  the  Company 
carries  with  it  the  Freedom  of  the  City,  the 
privilege  of  a  vote  in  the  City  for  Parliamentary 
Elections  and  for  certain  Civic  affairs.  The 
Musicians'  Company  is  the  only  City  Company 
concerned  with  the  exercise  of  a  profession. 

By  arrangement  the  Musicians*  Company  now 
enjoy  the  use  of  the  Worshipftd  Company  of 
Stationers'  magnificent  old  HalL 

The  Company,  as  regards  members  and  influ- 
ence, is  at  present  in  a  stronger  position  than  it 
has  been  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  Liverymen  are  connected 
with  and  interested  in  the  art  of  music.  The 
majority  are  musicians,  both  professional  and 
amateur,  and  the  Madrigal  Society  and  other 
important  bodies  are  well  represented. 

The  officers  are  as  follows :  Master,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Cooper  (Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music)  ;  Wardens,  Sir  Homewood  Crawford  and 
Mr.  A.  C.  Hunter ;  Assistants,  Mr.  C.  T.  D.  Crews, 
Mr.  T.  P.  Jones,  Mr.  H.  R.  Frisby,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Skilbeok,  Mr.  R.  B.  Warwick,  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge, 
Mus.Doc.,  Mr.  J.  C.  CoUard,  Mr.  C.  D.  Hoblyn, 
Mr.  F.  HarwoodLescher,  Mr.  W.  Cordy  Herring, 
Mr.  T.  L.  Southgate,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Hadden, 
M.A.,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Littleton,  Mr,  Arthur  F. 
Hill,  Mr.  W.  P.  Fuller,  and  Col.  T.  B.  Shaw- 
Hellier  ;  Hon.  Chaplain,  Canon  Duckworth ; 
Clerk,  Mr.  T.  *C.  Fenwick. 

The  Livery  Club  of  the  Musicians'  Company, 
founded  in  1902,  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Company  and  its  usefulness  to  the  Art  of 
Music,  has  issued  for  private  circulation  two 
handbooks  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
Company,  reprinting  the  two  Charters  and 
giving  the  By-Laws  and  other  information  of 
interest  to  the  Liverymen.  In  1904  the  Livery 
Club  re-instituted  a  private  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  St.  Cecilia.  a.  f.  h. 

MUSIKALISCHES  OFFER,  ue.  Musical 
Offering.  One  of  Bach's  works,  containing 
various  treatments  of  a  subject  given  him  by 
Frederick  the  Great  to  extemporise  upon  during 
his  visit  to  Potsdam  in  May  1 747.  The  work, 
as  published  by  Breitkopf^  Hartel(Nov.  1831) 
contains  two  Ricercari,  one  for  three  voices  and 
one  for  six  voices  (the  latter  in  score),  one  Fuga 
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canonica  for  two  voices,  five  Sonatas  for  Flute 
(the  king's  own  instrument),  Violin,  and  CJon- 
tinuo,  and  eight  Canons  ;  sixteen  pieces  in  all. 
The  work  was  published  by  Bach  with  a  dedica- 
tion dated  July  7,  1747 — a  curious  medley  of 
five  sheets  oblong  folio  and  one  sheet  upright 
folio,  containing  the  Ricercar  a  3,  and  a  Canon 
perpetuus  (the  third  in  B.  &  H.'s  edition),  five 
Canons,  and  the  Fuga  canonica.  In  the  Dedica- 
tion copy,  now  in  the  Amalienbibliothek  at 
Berlin,  Bach  has  written  'Regis  lussu  Cantio 
Et  Reliqua  Canonica  Arte  Resoluta' — *the 
theme  demanded  by  the  king  with  other  things 
developed  by  canonical  art.'  Four  moi-e  oblong 
folio  sheets  seem  to  have  been  afterwards  added, 
containing  the  Ricercar  a  6  and  two  Canons,  and 
lastly  three  sheets  containing  the  Sonatas  and 
one  Canon.  (See  Spitta's  Bacht  Engl,  transl. 
ui.  191-7,  238,  292,  294.)  G. 

MUSIN,  OviDK,  bom  at  Nandrin,  near  Liege, 
Belgium,  Sept.  22,  1854.  Entered  Li^e 
Conservatoire  in  1863  ;  pupil  of  Hyneberg, 
and  two  years  later  took  first  prize  for  violin 
playing.  In  1 870  Henri  Leonard  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  Li^ge  Conservatoire  ;  Musin 
studied  with  him,  and  eventually  followed  him 
to  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where — at  the  age 
of  fourteen — he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  for 
solo  and  quartet  playing.  A  year  later  he  made 
his  d^but,  replacing  Leonard  at  a  concert.  After 
touring  in  France,  he  visited  Holland  in  1875, 
and,  meeting  the  impresario  Jarreth,  was  engaged 
by  him  for  a  prolonged  tour.  Under  Mapleson's 
direction  he  came  to  London  in  1877,  remaining 
here  for  five  years.  Finally  he  made  a  tour 
round  the  world,  returned  to  Li^  in  1897, 
and  succeeded  Cesar  Thomson  as  violin  professor 
at  the  Conservatoire.  His  last  appearance  in 
London  was  on  May  6, 1888,  at  the  Prince's  Hall, 
where  he  played  Leopold  Damrosch's  Concert- 
stuck  for  violin  and  orchestra,  under  the  baton 
of  Walter  Damrosch.  He  now  resides  at  Brussels, 
but  spends  six  months  of  the  year  in  New  York, 
where  beholds  preparatory  classes  for  admittance 
to  the  Li^ge  Conservatoire.  {Li^e  Artiste^ 
Sept  30,  1905  ;  Baker's  Biog.  Diet,  of  Musi- 
ciaiis,)  E.  H-A. 

MUSTEL,  Victor,  a  manufacturer  of  har- 
moniums, whose  long  struggles  against  poverty, 
and  final  success,  entitle  him  to  be  called  the 
*  Palissy  of  music,'  was  bom  at  Havre  in  1816. 
Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  shipbuilder,  and  in  1838  set  up 
in  business  for  himself  in  that  trade  at  the  little 
hamlet  of  San  vie.  Endowed  from  youth  with  a 
peculiarly  constmotive  genius,  his  first  attempts 
at  making  musical  instmments  were  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  an  accordion  which  he  had 
bought  in  Havre.  Elated  with  his  success,  he 
disposed  of  his  workshop  in  May  1844,  and  set 
out  for  Paris  with  his  \iife  and  two  children. 
For  the  next  nine  years  he  worked  in  several 
different  workshops,  but  never  obtained  high 


wages.  In  1 853  he  determined  to  start  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  as  a  harmonium  maker,  and  in 
1855  exhibited  his  harmonium  with/ Double 
Expression,'  and  a  new  stop  '  Harpe  Eolienne,' 
for  which  he  gained  a  medal  of  the  first  class. 
For  the  first  year  after  this,  Mustel  (now  assisted 
by  his  two  sons)  did  fairly  well,  but  business 
rapidly  declined,  and  he  would  perhaps  have 
been  obliged  to  succumb,  but  for  the  sale  of  a 
little  land  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father.  Even  in  1866  his  receipts  did  little  more 
than  cover  the  costs,  but  since  that  date  the  firm 
of  *  Victor  Mustel  et  ses  Fils '  has  gained  a  repu- 
tation that  has  been  as  noteworthy  in  England 
as  in  France. 

The  inventions  due  to  MM.  Mustel  are — *  La 
Double  Expression '  (patented  1854),  whereby 
the  natural  preponderance  of  the  baas  tones  over 
those  of  the  treble  is,  with  complete  power  of 
increase  and  decrease  in  either  half,  brought 
under  direct  control  of  the  player  by  means  of 
knee  i)edals  (genouillferes)  that  control  theenergy 
and  pressure  of  the  wind  ;  *  Le  Fort^  expressif,' 
a  divided  swell  governed  by  pneumatic  agency  ; 
and  *  La  Harpe  fiolienne,'  a  tremolo  register  of 
two  ranks  of  vibrators,  2  ft  pitch,  which  offer 
a  gently  beating  variation  to  the  unison  by 
being  slightly  less  and  more  than  the  normal 
pitch  of  the  instmment,  the  impression  of  which 
remains  unimpaired.  M.  Mustel  subsequently 
invented  *  Le  Typophone,'  and  *  Le  M^taphone.' 
The  first  of  these  is  a  keyboard  percussion  instru- 
ment, made  of  tuning-forks  in  resonance  boxes 
of  the  proper  acoustic  capacity.  The  principle  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Celesta  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  491).  The  Metaphone  (patented  in  1878) 
is  an  invention  to  soften  at  pleasure  the  some- 
what strident  tones  of  the  harmonium.  It 
is  produced  by  a  sliding  shutter  of  leather  to 
each  compartment,  and  is  governed  by  draw- 
stops,  as  with  other  modifications  of  tone  and 
power.  A.  J.  H. 

MUSURGIA  UNIVERSALIS.  The  name 
of  a  voluminous  w^ork,  published  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1650,  by  the  Jesuit  Father,  Athanasiua 
Kircher,  and  translated  into  German  by  An- 
dreas Hirsch,  of  Hall,  in  Suabia,  in  1662. 

The  ten  Books  into  which  the  treatise  ia 
divided  contain  much  useful  matter,  interrupted, 
unfortunately,  by  a  host  of  irrelevant  disquisi- 
tions, and  an  inordinate  amount  of  empty 
speculation. 

In  the  First  Book  the  author  describes  the 
Constmction  of  the  Ear,  the  Comi>arative 
Anatomy  of  the  Vocal  Organs,  and  the  sounds 
emitted  by  different  animals.  The  Second  Book 
treats  of  the  Music  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Greeks.  In  the  Third  are  contained  discussions 
on  the  Theory  of  Harmonics,  Proportion,  the 
Ratios  of  Intervals,  the  Greek  Scales,  the  Scale 
of  Guide  d'Arezzo,  the  system  of  Boethius,  and 
the  Ancient  Greek  Modes.  The  Fourth  Book 
is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  Monochord 
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and  its  minute  divisions.  The  Fifth  Book  treats 
of  Notation,  Counterpoint,  and  other  branches 
of  Composition  ;  and  contains  a  Canon  which 
may  be  sung  by  twelve  million  two  hundred 
thousand  voices.  [See  Nodus  Salomonis.] 
The  Sixth  Book — founded  chiefly  on  the 
Hannonicorum  lUrri  XII  of  Mersennus — con- 
tains a  long  dissertation  upon  Instrumental 
Music.  The  Seventh  Book  describes  the  differ- 
ence between  Ancient  and  Modem  Music. — 
The  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Books  are  filled 
with  discussions  of  a  very  transcendental  char- 
acter ;  and,  dealing  largely  in  '  the  Marvellous,' 
treat  of  the  Bite  of  the  Tarantula  and  its 
musical  cure,  the  Harmony  of  the  Spheres,  and 
of  the  Four  Elements,  the  Principles  of  Harmony 
as  exemplified  in  the  Proportions  of  the  Human 
Body  and  the  Affections  of  the  Mind,  and  other 
subjects  equally  visionary  and  recondite,  some 
compensation  for  the  absurdity  of  which  will 
be  found  in  a  really  practical  description  of  the 
^olian  Harp,  of  which  Father  Kircher  claims 
to  be  the  inventor. 

A  careful  perusal  of  this  curious  work  will 
be  found  neither  useless  nor  uninteresting, 
provided  its  statements  be  received  cum  grano 
salts.  Remembering  that  its  author  was  rather 
a  well-read  scholar  than  a  practical  musician, 
we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  errors  it  contains. 
Its  merits  are  the  result  of  laborious  research. 
Its  faults  arise  from  Father  Kircher's  inability 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  points  which, 
to  a  more  experienced  artist,  would  have  pre- 
sented but  little  difficulty.  And  the  like  may 
be  said  of  the  same  writer's  Phonurgia  nova — 
a  work  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Sound 
— which  appeared  in  1673.  w.  s.  r. 

MUTA  (Italian),  i.e.  change.  A  word  often 
seen  attached  to  Horn  parts — 'muta  in  Es,' 
'muta  in  B,'  etc.,  meaning  simply  'change  to 
Eb  or  Bb,'  etc;  that  is,  take  off  the  crook  in 
which  you  are  playing  and  put  on  that  which 
will  make  the  horn  sound  in  Eb  or  Bb-       o. 

MUTATION.  (Lat.  Mutatio,  from  mtUo,  *I 
change.')  I.  When  in  the  Solmisation  of  a 
plain -song  melody  it  becomes  necessary  to 
pass  from  one  Hexachord  to  another,  the  process 
by  which  the  transfer  is  effected  is  called  a 
Mutation.  [See  Hexachord.]  In  ascending 
from  the  ffexa^hor dan  durum  to  the  Hexachordon 
Tiafurah,  the  change  may  be  conveniently  made 
by  substituting  the  re  of  the  latter  for  the  sol 
of  the  former,  at  the  note  D — whence  this 
particular  Mutation  is  known  as  that  of  Sol  Re. 
[See  example,  vol.  ii.  p.  391.] 

In  descending  from  the  Hexachordon  naturale 
to  the  Hexachordon  durum,  the  sol  of  the  latter 
must  be  taken,  instead  of  the  re  of  the  former 
at  the  same  note  ;  and  the  Mutation  is  then 
called  Re  Sol.  The  same  process  will  also 
serve  for  the  mutual  interchange  between  the 
Hexachordon  naturale  and  the  Hexcuhordon 
molle,  at  the  note  G. 


But,  in  ascending  from  the  Hexachordon 
naturale  to  the  Hexachordon  durum,  the  re  of 
the  latter  umst  be  substituted  for  the  la  of  the 
former,  at  the  note  A,  by  means  of  the  Muta- 
tion La  Re  ;  and,  in  descending  from  the 
Hexachordon  durum  to  the  Hexachordon  natu- 
rale, the  la  of  the  second  will  be  sung  instead 
of  the  re  of  the  first — Re  La. 

Direct  communication  between  the  Hexa- 
chordon durum  and  the  Hexachordon  molle  is 
rarely  used,  on  account  of  the  False  Relation 
described  under  the  head  of  Ml  Contra  Fa. 

Many  different  systems  of  Mutation  have 
been  recommended  by  early  writers ;  but  all 
agree  in  the  necessity  of  so  arranging  that  the 
Semitone  shall  always  fall  between  the  syllables 
mi  and /a.  Lucas  Lossius  {Erotemata  musicae, 
1565)  directs  the  change  to  be  always  made  by 
means  of  re  in  ascending,  and  la  in  descending  ; 
and  enforces  his  rule  in  the  following  distich — 

Vocibus  utaris  solum  mutando  duabus : 

Per  re  quidem  sursuiu  mutator,  per  la  deorsum. 

[See  also  Prof.  Wooldridge's  The  Polyphonic 
Period,  vol.  ii.  of  Tlie  Oxford  History  of  Music, 
pp.  78-81.] 

II.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  a  boy's  voice,  when  it 
passes  from  treble  or  alto  into  tenor  or  bass. 
The  period  of  this  transformation  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  generally  declares  itself  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  is  very  rarely 
deferred  later  than  the  completion  of  the  seven- 
teenth year.  During  the  time  that  it  is  in 
progress,  the  vocal  organs  undergo  so  much 
disturbance,  that  great  care  is  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  being  seriously 
injured  by  incautious  exercise. 

III.  More  rarely,  the  word  is  used  to  denote 
that  change  in  the  position  of  the  hand  upon 
the  violin,  which,  by  English  violinists,  is 
called  the  Shift.  w.  s.  R. 

MUTATION  STOPS,  in  an  organ,  are  those 
registers  which  do  not  produce  a  sound  agreeing 
with  the  name  of  the  key  pressed  down,  but 
either  the  perfect  fifth  or  the  major  third  to  it, 
as  0  or  E  on  the  C  key.  The  former  are 
called  fifth-sounding,  or  Quint  stops  ;  the  latter 
third-sounding,  or  Tierce  stops.  The  proper 
relative  size  of  the  largest  fifth-sounding  stop 
is  one-third  that  of  the  Foundation  stop  from 
which  it  is  deduced  ;  as  lOf ,  5^,  or  2|,  from 
the  32,  16,  or  8-foot  stops  respectively.  The 
largest  Tierce-sounding  stops  are  one-fifth  the 
size  of  the  Foundation  stops  from  which  they 
are  deduced  ;  as  6f ,  3^,  and  If  feet  respectively. 
The  third-sounding  rank  on  the  manual  has  been 
much  more  sparingly  used  since  the  introduction 
of  Equal  Temperament,  as  it  does  not  sound 
agreeably  with  that  system  of  tuning ;  and  an 
additional  rank  of  pipes  consequently  becomes 
available  for  some  other  purpose. 

The  only  Mutation  stop  in  use  in  England 
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previonsly  to  the  arriral  of  Smith  and  Harris 
(1660)  was  the  twelfth  (2f  feet).  After  that 
date  the  Tierce  (If  foot),  Larigot  (Ij  foot), 
and  their  octaves  (among  the  small  Mixture 
ranks)  became  not  uncommon.  £.  J.  H. 

MUTE.     See  Sordino. 

MY  MOTHER  BIDS  ME  BIND  MY  HAIR. 
The  third,  and  one  of  the  moat  favourite  of 
Haydn's  Twelve  Canzonets.  The  words  were 
originally  written  by  Mrs.  John  Hunter,  the 
wife  of  the  eminent  surgeon,  and  a  great  friend 
of  Haydn's,  to  the  andante  of  a  sonata  by  Pleyel. 
The  stanzas  were  reversed  by  Haydn,  so  that  the 
present  first  verse  was  originally  the  second,     o. 

MYSLIWECZEK,  Josef,  a  Bohemian  com- 
poser, son  of  a  miller,  bom  near  Prague,  March 
9,  1737  ;  had  a  good  education  in  the  common 
school,  and  after  his  father's  death  devoted  him- 
self to  music.  After  many  attempts  at  com- 
position, and  much  wandering,  he  went  to  Venice, 
studied  with  Pescetti,  and  fell  upon  his  feet 
at  Parma,  in  1764,  with  an  opera,  *  II  Bellero- 
fonte,'  the  success  of  which  was  so  great  as  to 
make  his  reputation  ;  though  he  returned  to  the 
north  of  Italy  he  was  recalled  to  Naples  no  less 
than  nine  times.  [In  1778  his  'Erifile*  was 
given  in  Munich,  and  in  1775  his  *Ezio'  at 
Naples.  An  oratorio  *  Abramo  ed  Isacco  '(1777) 
was  for  some  time  ascribed  to  Haydn.]  Mozart 
met  him  at  Bologna  in  Nov.  1772,  and  again  at 
Munich  in  1 7  7 7 .  He  was  evidently  very  gifted. 
Mozart  says  of  his  sonatas  that '  they  are  bound 
to  please,  not  difficult,  and  very  effective,'  and 
urges  his  sister  to  learn  them  by  heart.  ^  Else- 
where he  speaks  of  him  as  a  prize  difficult  to 
replace. 2     He  was  evidently  very  fascinating,* 

1  Letter.  Not.  18, 1777.  «  Angutt  7. 1778. 

3  Oct.  11. 1777. 


but  as  evidently  a  loose  fish,  unable,  with  all  his 
engagements,  to  keep  himself  respectable.  ^ 

In  1778  he  gave  his  'Olimpiade'  at  Naples, 
which  threw  every  one  into  transports  of  en- 
thusiasm. The  famous  singer  Qabrielli  sang  his 
songs  everywhere,  and  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  none  were  so  well  suited  to  her  voice.  He 
died  at  Rome,  Feb.  4,  1781,  adding  another  to 
the  long  list  of  musicians  whose  great  popularity 
during  their  lifetime  was  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve their  works  from  swift  oblivion.  Mysli- 
weczek  is  said  to  have  had  a  young  English 
friend  named  Barry,  who  buried  him  in  San 
Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  and  erected  a  monument  to 
him  there.  The  Italians  called  him  II  Boemo, 
in  despair  at  the  pronunciation  of  his  proper 
name.  [Four  oratorios,  fifteen  operas,  many 
symphonies,  concertos,  sonatas,  and  arias,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Qusllen-Leankon.]  o. 

MYST&RES  D'ISIS,  LES.  An  arrangement, 
or  derangement,  of  Mozart's  'Zauberflbte,' words 
by  Morel,  music  adapted  by  Lachnith ;  produced 
at  the  Academic,  August  23, 1801.  The  opera 
was  torn  to  pieces ;  some  of  the  best  numbers 
(e.g,  the  second  quintet,  the  terzet,  the  chorus 
*0  Isis,'  Pamina's  song)  were  taken  out,  numbers 
from  other  operas  inserted  (e.g.  *Fin  ch'  han 
dal  vino '  as  a  duet).  The  concluding  chorus 
opened  the  opera,  and  great  liberties  were 
taken  with  what  was  left.  But  such  was  the 
beauty  and  spirit  of  the  music  that  its  success 
was  immense,  and  it  kept  the  boards  till  May  2, 
1827.  The  real  * Zauberflote '  was  first  produced 
in  Paris  in  1829.  Lachnith  was  much  ridiculed 
at  the  time;  he  was  called  Me  d^rangeur,' 
and  his  work  *  Les  mis^res  d'ici.'  [See  L.A.CB- 
NITH,  vol.  ii.  p.  618.]  G. 

«  Feb.  8S^  1778 ;  Oct  11.  ITH. 
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"M^AAMAN.  An  oratorio  in  two  parts  ;  the 
words  by  W.  Bartholomew,  the  music  by 
Costa.  Composed  for  the  Birmingham  Festival, 
and  produced  there  Sept.  7,  1864. 

NABUCCO,  or  NABUCODONOSOR.  Opera 
in  three  acts ;  libretto  by  Solera,  music  by 
Verdi,  Produced  at  the  Scala,  Milan,  March 
9,  1842  ;  at  Paris,  Oct.  16,  1846  ;  in  London 
as  '  Nino  '  at  Her  Majesty's,  March  3,  1846.  o. 

NACHBAUR,  Franz,  a  noted  German  tenor, 
born  Mai-ch  25,  1835,  at  Schloss  Giessen,  near 
Friedrichshafen,  Wurtemberg.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Polytechnic  School,  Stuttgart.  As  a 
member  of  a  Gesangverein,  his  fine  voice  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Pischek,  who  advised  him 
to  take  regular  instruction  in  singing.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  chorister  at  Basle,  and 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  a  German  troupe 
travelling  in  France.  Through  the  liberality 
of  M.  Passavant,  a  banker  at  Lun^ville,  he 
found  means  for  the  culture  of  his  voice,  first 
through  Orth,  the  bass  singer,  and  afterwards 
with  Lamperti  of  Milan.  He  afterwards  sang 
in  opera  at  Mannheim,  Prague,  Darmstadt, 
Vienna,  and  in  1866  at  Munich,  where  he 
obtained  a  permanent  engagement  at  the  opera, 
enjoying  a  great  reputation  until  his  retirement 
in  1890.  He  created  the  part  of  Walther  in 
*Die  Meistersinger  *  in  1868,  and  that  of 
Froh  in  'Das  Rheingold'  in  1869.  He  also 
sang  in  Italy,  and  appeared  as  Lohengrin  at 
Rome  in  1878.  In  1882  he  was  a  member  of 
the  German  Opera  Company  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  on  June  3  sang  the  part  of  Walther  in 
'  Die  Meistersinger.'  He  also  appeared  aa 
Adolar  in  '  Furyanthe '  on  June  13,  but  came 
to  England  too  late  to  accoimt  for  the  great 
reputation  he  enjoyed  in  Germany.  He  died 
at  Munich,  March  21,  1902.  A.  c. 

NACHDRUCK,  MIT  (*With  pressure,' 
'  Heavily ' ;  corresponding  nearly  to  the  Italian 
prsante).  A  direction  used  by  Beethoven  in  the 
Rondo  of  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  Eb,  No.  5, 
op.  73  (Bars  9,  102,  106),  to  indicate  that  the 
bass  is  to  be  well  emphasised.  The  term 
cspressivo  is  coincidently  used  in  the  treble,     m. 

NACHEZ,  TivADAR,  violinist,  was  bom  on 
May  1,  1859,  at  Budapest.  His  first  teacher 
was  Sabathiel,  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Royal  Hungarian  Opera.  With  him  he  re- 
mained till  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  gained 
one  of  the  travelling  scholarships  founded  by 
the  King  of  Hungary.  With  this  he  went  to 
Berlin,  and  was  for  three  years  a  pupil  of 
Joachim.  His  studies  concluded  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Leonard  for  a  year,  and 
-where  he  established  himself  for  a  time,  playing 
at  the  Pasdeloup  and  other  concerts.  He  made 
several  tours  on  the  continent,  and  finally  settled 
in  London  in  1889.     He  is  a  brilliant  soloist. 


and  produces  an  excellent  tone.  As  a  composer 
he  has  been  mainly  successful  in  writing  vioHn 
solos  based  upon  Hungarian  melodies,     w.  w.  c. 

NACHRUF,  ue.  FarewelL  The  German 
word  expresses  the  idea,  not  merely  of  farewell, 
but  of  fame  after  death  ;  thus  *  Elegy '  would 
be  a  more  accurate  translation.  The  title  given 
by  Mendelssohn  to  the  slow  movement  which 
he  composed  to  his  Quintet  in  A,  in  Paris, 
after  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  great  friend 
Edward  Ritz.  It  replaced  a  minuet  and  trio 
in  ¥U  and  D,  the  trio  in  double  canon.       g. 

NACHSCHLAG.  The  German  name  for 
one  of  the  graces  of  instrumental  and  vocal 
music.  It  consists  of  a  note  played  or  sung  at 
the  end  of  Jthe  note  to  which  it  serves  as  an 
ornament,  and  it  thus  fomis,  as  its  name 
indicates,  the  antitliesis  to  the  Varschlag,  or 
short  appoggiatura,  which  is  played  at  the 
beginning.     [Appoggiatuka.] 

Vorschlag.  Nachschlag, 

1.     FTrttten.       PUxjfed.        Written.        Played, 


Like  all  graces,  the  Nachschlag  forms  part 
of  the  value  of  its  principal  note,  which  is 
accordingly  curtailed  to  mi^e  room  for  it,  just 
as  in  the  Vorschlag  the  principal  note  loses  a 
portion  of  its  value  at  the  beginning.  Emanuel 
Bach,  who  is  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject 
of  grace-notes,  does  not  approve  of  this  curtail- 
ment. He  says — '  All  graces  written  in  small 
notes  belong  to  the  next  following  large  note, 
and  the  value  of  the  preceding  large  note  must 
therefore  never  be  lessened. '  And  again — *  The 
ugly  Nachschlag  has  arisen  from  the  error  of 
separating  the  Vorschlag  from  its  principal  note, 
and  playing  it  within  the  value  of  the  foregoing 
note,'  and  he  gives  the  following  passage  as  an 
instance,  which  he  considers  would  be  far  better 
rendered  as  in  Ex.  4  than  as  in  Ex.  3. 


Nevertheless,  Emanuel  Bach's  successors, 
Marpurg,  Tiirk,  Leopold  Mozart,  etc.,  have  all 
recognised  the  Nachschlag  as  a  legitimate  grace, 
though  they  all  protest  against  its  being  written 
as  a  small  note,  on  account  of  its  liability  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Vorschlag.  Marpurg 
refers  to  an  early  method  of  indicating  it  by 
means  of  a  bent  line  '^^  the  angle  being  directed 
upwards  or  downwards  according  as  the  Nach- 
schlag was  above  or  below  the  principal  note 
(Ex.  5),  while  for  a  springing  Nachschlag,  the 
leap  of  which  was  always  into  the  next  follow- 
ing principal  note,  an  oblique  line  was  used 
(Ex.  6).     *  But  at  the  present  day  (1755),'  he 
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goes  on  to   say,    'the   Nachschlag  is  always 
written  as  a  small  note,  with  the  hook  turned 
towards  its  ownprincipal  iwte '  (Ex.  7). 
5.  6. 


The  Nachschlag  was  not  limited  to  a  single 
note,  groups  of  two  notes  (called  by  Tiirk  the 
double  Nachschlag)  forming  a  diatonic  progres- 
sion, and  played  at  the  end  of  their  principal 
note,  being  frequently  met  with,  and  groups  of 
even  more  notes  occasionally. 
8. 


In  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  the  Nach- 
schlag, though  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  is 
almost  invariably  written  out  in  notes  of 
ordinary  size,  as  in  the  following  instances, 
among  many  others. 

9.       Handel,  *  Messiah.' 


Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  7. 


Mendelssohn,  Violoncello  Sonata,  Op.  45. 


Bach,  Fugue  No.  1.     {Double  Nachschlag,) 


Modern  composers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
returned  to  some  extent  to  the  older  method  of 
writing  the  Nachschlag  as  a  small  note,  ap- 
parently not  taking  into  account  the  possibility 
of  its  being  mistaken  for  a  Vorschlag.  It  is 
true  tliat  in  most  cases  there  is  practically  little 
chance  of  a  misapprehension,  the  general  chaiuc- 
ter  and  rhythm  of  the  phrase  sufficiently  indi- 
cating that  the  small  notes  form  a  Nachschlag. 
Thus  in  many  instances  in  Schumann's  piano- 
forte works  the  small  note  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  bar,  in  the  position  in  which  as  Nachschlag 
it  ought  to  be  played,  thus  distinguishing  it 


from  the  Vorschlag,  which  would  be  written  at 
the  beginning  of  the  bar  (Ex.  10).  And  in 
the  examples  quoted  below  from  Liszt  and 
Chopin,  although  the  same  precaution  has  not 
been  taken,  yet  the  effect  intended  is  sufficiently 
clear — the  small  notes  all  fall  within  the  time 
of  the  preceding  notes  (Ex.  11). 

la     Schumann,  *  Warum,'  Op.  12. 
Bar  7.    Nachschlag.  Bar  IL    VoradUag. 


u.     Liszt,  'Rhapsodie  Hongroise,'  No.  2. 
Chopin,  Nocturne,  Op.  32,  No.  2. 


Although  the  employment  of  the  Nachschlag 
is  so  general  in  composition,  it  appears  to  have 
no  distinctive  name  in  any  language  except 
German.  Some  English  authors  ^  have  adopted 
the  translation  Aftemotey  but  it  has  never  come 
into  general  use,  while  among  the  old  French 
agr^m4ms  there  is  one  called  Accent,  which  is 
identical  both  as  to  sign  and  execution  with  the 
Nachschlag  described  by  Marpurg  (Ex.  5),  but 
which,  according  to  Rousseau,  who  speaks  of  it 
as  a  coup  de  gosier,  only  belonged  to  vocal  music. 

The  term  Nachschlag  also  signifies  the  turn 
of  a  trill.     [See  Teill.  ]  f.  t. 

NACHSPIEL,  i.«.  Afterpiece.  A  name  given 
by  the  modem  German  school  of  organists  to 
voluntaries  intended  to  be  played  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  service,  while  the  congregation  is  leaving 
the  church.  This  form  of  composition  is  also 
called  Postludium,  and  has  even  been  Englished 
as  '  Postlude.'  The  German  title  corres^Mnds 
to  the  word  Vorspiel,  used  as  an  equivalent  tn 
Praludium  or  Prelude.  Examples  of  the  name 
(Nachspiel)  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Joseph 
Andre  and  Rinck,  and  examples  of  Postlude  in 
those  of  Henry  Smart  and  many  others.      m. 

NACHTLAGER  VON  GRANADA,  DAS. 
Opera  in  two  acts,  from  Fr.  Kind's  drama, 
by  Frhr.  von  Braun,  composed  by  Conradin 
Kreutzer,  produced  at  Vienna,  1834. 

NACHTSTOCKE  (Night  Pieces),  The  name 
of  four  pieces  for  pianoforte  solo  by  Schamann, 
constituting  op.  23  of  his  published  works.  They 
were  written  in  Vienna  in  1839  (the  same  year 
as  the  '  Fasschingsschwank  aus  Wien,*  the  Three 
Romances,  the  Humoreske,  etc),  and  are  dedi- 
cated to  F.  A.  Becker  of  Freiberg.  The  name 
is  taken  fix>m  the  title  of  a  series  of  tales  br 

1  Dr.  Calloott's  Grammar  i^f  Mutle. 
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Hoffinann,  whose  works,  like  those  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  had  a  great  fascination  for  Schumann 
at  this  period  of  his  life.  [See  Kreisleriana, 
which  were  written  the  year  before  the  'Nacht- 
stiicke. ']  They  are  entirely  distinct  in  character 
from  the  ordinary  Nocturne,  though  the  name 
would  seem  to  imply  a  resemblance  ;  in  fact, 
they  are  much  more  like  the  *  Nuits  Blanches ' 
of  Stephen  Heller,  being,  with  one  exception 
(No.  4,  the  simplest  and  most  popular,  as  well 
as  the  quietest  of  the  series),  excited  and  restless, 
yet  full  of  vigour.  M. 

NADESHDA.  Romantic  opera  in  four  acts  ; 
words  by  Julian  Stuigis  ;  music  by  A.  Goring 
Thomas.  Produced  by  the  Carl  Bosa  Company 
at  Drury  Lane,  April  16,  1885.  M. 

NAGELI,  JoHANN  Georg,  an  eminent  music 
publisher,  and  also  a  composer  and  litUrateur, 
born  near  Zurich,  May  16,  1773.  He  started 
his  music  business  in  his  native  town  in  1792, 
and  quickly  issued  editions  of  Handel,  Bach 
(forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Art  of  Fugue) 
and  other  classics,  large  oblong  folio,  in  a  style 
of  great  clearness  and  beauty  for  the  time.  In 
1803  he  started  the  'Repertoire  desclavecinistes,* 
a  periodical  publication  in  which  new  works  by 
Clemen ti,  Cramer,  Beethoven,  and  others  ap- 
peared. For  Beethoven  he  published  the  three 
grand  solo  sonatas  now  known  as  op.  31,  which 
appeared  without  opus  number,  the  first  and 
second  in  1803  in  Pt.  6  of  the  Repertoire,  the 
third  in  1804  in  Pt.  11.  It  is  in  connection 
with  the  first  of  the  three  that  the  circumstance 
occurred  which  will  prevent  Nageli  from  being 
forgotten  as  long  as  Beethoven's  sonatas  are 
studied.  He  actually  interpolated  four  bars  into 
the  first  movement  of  that  sonata,  between  the 
28th  and  27th  bars  from  the  end : — 


Beethoven,  however,  must  have  pardoned  this 
crime  ;  for  several  of  his  later  letters  to  Nageli 
are  couched  in  terms  of  affection,  and  he  did  his 
utmost  to  induce  the  Archduke  Rodolph  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  volume  of  Nageli's  poems  in  1824. 

Nageli's  compositions  were  chiefly  vocal — 
choruses  for  Church  and  School  use,  etc.,  popular 
enough  in  their  day.  He  founded  an  association 
for  the  encouragement  of  music,  and  acted  as  its 
President.  He  was  a  great  adherent  of  the 
Pestalozzi  system  of  education,  and  wrote  in 
support  of  it.  But  these  and  his  other  active 
labours  for  his  beloved  art,  his  disputes  with 
Thibaut  and  with  Hottinger,  were  brought  to  an 
end  by  his  death  at  Zurich,  Dec.  26,  1836,  and 
are  all  now  forgotten.  An  exception  may  be 
made  for  his  *  Lied  vom  Rhein  '  (Scherer's  Col- 
lection, p.  76)  and  for  an  air  which  was  long 


highly  popular  in  England  under  the  name  of 
'  Life  let  us  cherish,'  [published  in  Zurich,  1794] 
and  upon  which  the  Finale  in  Woelfl's  sonata 
'  Non  plus  ultra '  is  a  set  of  variations.       o. 

N^NIA.  A  cantata  for  chorus  and  orches- 
tra on  Schiller's  words,  *  Auch  das  Schone  musa 
sterbeu,'  set  by  Hermaim  Goetz,  op.  10,  and  by 
Brahms,  op.  82.  Nsenia  or  Nenia  was  a  classical 
term  for  a  funeral  dirge.  o. 

NAGEL,  WiLiBALD,  bom  Jan.  12,  1863,  at 
Miilheim  on  the  Ruhr,  the  son  of  a  well-known 
singer,  Siegfried  Nagel ;  he  studied  music  at 
Berlin  under  Ehrlich,  Treibs,  Spitta,  and 
Bellermann,  and  after  spending  some  years  as 
a  teacher  of  musical  history  at  Zurich,  came  to 
England  in  order  to  study  the  records  of  our 
national  music.  He  made  many  minute  and 
valuable  researches,  which  were  afterwards 
embodied  in  two  books,  Geschichte  der  Musik  in 
ETigland,  two  volumes,  1891  and  1897,  and 
AnnaXen  der  JEnglischen  ffo/musiJc,  1894-95, 
published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Monatshefle 
fiir  MtLsik.  Among  his  other  works  are  :  Ueher 
die  dramcUisck-mtcsikalischen  Bearheitungen  der 
Oenove/a  -  Legende  (1888),  and  Beethoven  und 
seine  ClaviersoTuUen  (1903),  as  well  as  a  life  of 
Brahms.  In  1896  he  went  back  to  Germany 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Darmstadt,  where 
since  1898  he  has  been  teacher  of  musical 
science  in  the  Technische  Hochschule.  He  con- 
ducts the  academical  Gesangverein  of  the  same 
place.  A  Geschichte  der  Musik  am  Darmstddter 
Hofe,  1570-1800,  is  still  in  preparation,     m. 

NAICH,  Hubert,  one  of  the  earlier  madrigal 
composers,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known  except 
that  he  was  a  Netherlander,  living  in  Italy 
towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The 
only  publication  which  bears  his  name  exclusively 
is  a  collection  of  thirty  Italian  madrigals  a  4  and 
5,  printed  at  Rome,  but  bearing  no  date,  though 
probably  about  1540.  It  is  dedicated  to  Bindo 
Altoviti,  the  friend  of  Raphael  and  patron  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  at  the  end  Naich  him- 
self is  described  as  a  member  of  the  Accademia 
degli  Amici  at  Rome.  Other  madrigals  by 
Naich  appeared  in  the  various  collections  of 
Arcadelt  and  Rore.  Among  the  half-dozen 
Italian  madrigals  contained  in  Ott's  Liederhuch, 
1544,  there  is  one  by  Naich,  '  Rara  belt^  divina, ' 
a  veiy  good  specimen  of  early  madrigal  composi- 
tion, and  the  only  means  we  have  at  present  of 
judging  Naich's  work.  (See  Eitner's  reprint 
of  Ott.)  J.  R.  M. 

NAIL  VIOLIN.  (In  German  *  Nagelgeige,' 
*  Nagelharmonika, '  *  Eisenvioline ').  This  curious 
musical  instrument  was  invented  in  the  year 
1740  by  a  German  violinist  named  Johann 
Wilde,  at  that  time  living  in  St.  Petersburg. 
The  suggestion  for  its  construction  originated 
in  Wilde's  accidentally  scraping  the  hair  of  his 
bow  across  the  metal  peg,  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  hang  it,  and  in  so  doing  producing  & 
musical  sound  of  distinctive  quaHty.     The  flat 
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wooden  sounding-board  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
half  moon,  and  the  metal  nails  are  firmly 
fastened  perpendicularly  around  the  edge  of  the 
curved  side.  These  naih  diminish  in  height  as 
the  notes  rise  in  pitch,  and  the  chromatic  nails 
are  distinguished  by  being  slightly  bent  It 
was  held  in  the  left  hand  by  a  hole  underneath, 
and  sound  was  produced  by  rubbing  a  strong, 
well-rosined,  black-haired  bow  across  the  nails. 
In  1780  it  was  improved  by  the  addition  of 
sympathetic  strings  ;  and  Senal — ^a  Viennese 
artist — excelled  upon  it.  In  1791  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  it,  called  the  *  Nagelclavier,'  was 
produced  by  Trager  of  Bamberg,  who  made  it 
of  an  oblong  shape.  It  was  played  upon  with  a 
band  coated  with  rosin,  instead  of  a  bow,  which 
band  was  worked  by  keys.  (Carl  Engel,  CcUa- 
logue  of  Musical  Instruments  at  South  Kensing- 
ton.) E.  H-A. 

NALDI,  GiussppE,  bom  at  Bologna,  Feb. 
2,  1770,  was  the  only  son  of  Giuseppe  Naldi, 
of  the  same  city,  who  held  a  government 
appointment  of  high  trust.  The  son  was 
educated  in  the  universities  of  Bologna  and 
Pavia,  where  ho  made  very  rapid  progress  in  his 
studies  for  the  law,  the  profession  of  his  choice. 
Finding  this,  however,  uncongenial  after  a 
short  time,  he  obtained,  at  the  personal  request 
of  the  Marchese  Litta,  a  secretary's  place  in  a 
government  department,  where  he  gave  promise 
of  ability  and  distinction  ;  but  the  Italian 
Bevolution  put  an  end  to  his  career  in  this 
direction,  and  he  l^t  the  country. 

He  next  appeared  at  Milan,  where  he  was 
persuaded  to  give  way  to  his  natural  genius  for 
music,  and  where  he  achieved  his  first  success 
upon  the  stage.  According  to  Fctis  (who, 
however,  is  incorrect  in  some  details  of  his 
biography),  Naldi  appeared  at  Rome  in  1789, 
then  at  Naples,  and  next  at  Venice  and  Turin. 
In  179d  and  1797  he  reappeared  at  Milan.  In 
London  he  made  his  d^but  April  15,  1806,  and 
he  continued  to  sing  here  every  subsequent 
season  up  to  1819  (inclusive).  His  principal 
characters  were  in  *  Le  Oantatrici  Villane,' 
'  Cosl  fan  tutte,'  and  *  II  Fanatico  per  la  musica.' 
In  the  latter,  he  showed  his  skill  in  playing 
the  violoncello,  on  which  he  was  no  mean 
performer.  Lord  Mount- Edgcumbe  describes 
his  voice  as  '  weak  and  uncertain '  ;  while 
another  critic  calls  it  *  sonorous  and  powerful,' 
but  excepts  from  his  successful  rdles  that  of 
Sancho  in  the  *  Villeggiatori  bizarri,'  which  he 
rather  foolishly  excuses  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
'  too  much  the  gentleman  to  play  the  clown ' 
(AfarUhly  Mirror).  All  agree,  however,  that 
Naldi  was  extremely  clever,  could  write  very 
fair  verses  and  compose  very  tolerable  music ; 
had  an  accurate  ear  ;  could  play  the  piano  and 
violoncello  very  well ;  and  read  at  sight  with 
perfect  ease  and  intonation.  As  an  actor,  he 
was  excellent,  and  played  with  'irresistible 
humour,  effect,  judgment,  and  truth.'     A  good 


portrait-sketch  of  him,  as  Figaro  in  '  Le  Nozze,' 
*  Drawn  and  Etched  expressly  for  the  British 
Stage,'  appeared  in  Feb.  1818.  In  the  next 
year,  he  was  engaged  at  Paris,  where  he  made 
his  debut  in  '  Cosi  fan  tutte ' ;  but  his  powers 
were  much  faded.  He  returned  once  more  to 
London  in  that,  his  last,  season ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  at  Paris,  met  an  untimely 
death,  in  the  apartments  of  his  friend  Garcia, 
by  the  bursting  of  a  newly-invented  cooking- 
kettle,  a  trial  of  which  he  had  been  invited  to 
witness.  [According  to  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zmSf  he  aied  on  Thursday,  Dec.  15,  1820. 
w.  H.  o.  F.]  His  daughter,  Mile.  Naldi,  made 
her  d^but  in  1819.  She  sang  at  Paris  in 
1822-23,  and  is  said  (by  F^tis)  to  have  'shared 
the  public  applause  with  Pasta  for  some  years,  par- 
ticularly in  *  Tancredi '  and  *  Romeo  e  Giulietta.' 
Without  attaching  implicit  credit  to  this  state- 
ment, we  may  believe  that  she  was  an  excellent 
singer,  and  that  she  was  a  loss  to  the  stage 
when  she  retired  (1824),  having  married  the 
Gonte  di  Sparre,  after  which  she  was  no  more 
heard,  except  in  her  own  Az/on,  or  those  of  her 
friends.  j.  m. 

NALSON,  Rev.  Valentine,  Sub-chanter  of 
York  Cathedral  in  the  early  part  of  the  18  th 
century,  composed  an  Evening  Service  in  G, 
and  also,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  a  Morning  Service  in  the  same  key, 
both  which  are  contained  in  the  Tiidway  Col- 
lection, Harl.  MSS.  7341  and  7342.  Some 
anthems  by  him  are  also  extant  at  Ely.  He 
died  in  1722.  w»  h.  h. 

NANINI,  or  NANINO,  Giovanni  Ber- 
nardino, was  bom,  about  the  middle  of  the 
16  th  century,  at  Vallerano,  where  he  studied 
counterpoint  under  his  elder  brother,  Giovanni 
Maria.  Removing  at  a  later  period  to 
Rome,  he  held  the  appointment  of  Maestro  di 
Cappella,  first  in  1699  at  the  Church  of  S. 
Luigi  de'  Francesi,  and  afterwards  at  that  of 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso.  Beyond  this  little  is 
known  of  his  personal  history ;  though  it  is 
certain  that  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  management  of  his  brother's  music 
school, — an  institution  to  which  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  composers  of  the  period  were 
indebted  for  their  early  training.  [The  exact 
date  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained,  and 
can  only  be  surmised  as  between  1612  and 
1618,  as  the  works  which  appeared  after  the 
latter  year  were  edited  by  others.] 

As  a  composer  G.  B.  Nanini  takes  rank 
among  the  best  masters  of  his  time ;  but  his 
works  are,  for  the  most  part,  far  less  charac- 
teristic of  the  true  polyphonic  style  than  those 
of  his  brother.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who 
ventured  so  far  to  depart  from  the  traditions  of 
the  Roman  School  as  to  write  church  musio 
with  organ  accompaniment ;  and  his  later  pro- 
ductions bear  evident  marks  of  that  '  progress  * 
which  ultimately  led  to  its  extinction.     Hia 
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published  works  are:  a  yolume  of  delightful 
Madrigals  entitled,  'Madrigali,  a  5  Toci,  Lib. 
I.'  (Venice,  1588,  1698);  Idem.  Lib.  IL 
(Venice,  1699) ;  Id.  Lib.  III.  (Rome,  1612)  ; 
'  Motecta,  a  i  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  yoc.  una  oum  gravi 
voce  ad  organi  sonitum  accomodata.  Lib.  I.' 
(Roma,  1610);  Id.  Lib.  IL  (Rome,  1611); 
Id.  Lib.  in.  (Rome,  1612);  Id.  Lib.  IV. 
(Rome,  1618)  ;  *  Salmi,  a  4  yoc.  con.  Torgano' 
(Rome,  1620) ;  and  *  Venite,  exultemus  Domino, 
a  3  YOC.  coir  organo'  (Aasisi,  1620).  In 
addition  to  these  important  works,  many  Mad- 
rigals, and  other  detached  compositions,  will  be 
found  in  the  collections  published  by  Phalesius, 
and  othera,  at  the  banning  of  the  17th 
century ;  and  many  more  still  remain  in  MS. 
(See  the  Quellen-Lexikon.)  Of  these  last,  the 
most  important  are,  some  Psalms  and  Motets 
for  eight  Voices  and  a  SalYe  Regina  for  twelYe, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Abb^  Santini ; 
and  a  Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  written,  in 
coxijunction  with  GioY.  Maria,  perhaps  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils  in  the  Music  School.  Proske 
has  included  four  of  his  PBalms  in  the  '  Musica 

NANINI,  or  NANINO,  Giovanni  '  Maria, 
elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  a  native  of 
Tivoli,  where  he  is  believed  to  have  been  bom 
between  1546  and  1550.  [In  early  youth  he 
was  a  chorister  at  Vallerano,  and  studied 
Counterpoint,  at  Rome,  under  Gaudio  Mell ;  and, 
on  the  completion  of  his  education,  he  obtained 
a  place  as  tenor  singer  in  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  in 
Rome,  was  appointed  in  1575  maestro  at  San 
Luigi  de'  Francesi,  in  1577  a  singer  in  the  Papal 
Chapel,  and  in  1579  maestro  at  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore.] 

Finding  his  talents  now  fairly  appreciated, 
Giov.  Maria  established  a  public  Music  School — 
the  first  ever  oi)ened  in  Rome  by  an  Italian — in 
the  management  of  which  he  was  assisted  by 
his  brother,  Giov.  Bernardino,  as  well  as  by 
Palestrina  himself,  who  constantly  gave  instruc- 
tion to  the  pupils,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  institution.  The  school  prospered  exceed- 
ingly ;  and  was  frequented  by  more  than  one 
talented  youth  whose  genius  afterwards  bore 
abundant  fruit.  Nanini's  reputation  as  a  learned 
contrapuntist,  and  gifted  composer,  was  secured. 
His  works  were  received  at  the  Sistine  Chapel 
with  marks  of  special  approbation,  and  in  1604 
he  was  appointed  maestro  in  that  chapel.  His 
death  took  place  on  March  11,  1607  ;  and  his 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Luigi  de'  Francesi. 

Nanini  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  great  Roman  school,  the  highest  qualities  of 
which  he  cultivated  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
His  motet,  for  six  voices — *  Hodie  nobis  ccelorum 
rex ' — annually  sung,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  on 
the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  is  a  noble  com- 
position ;  and  he  has  left  us  many  others,  of 
equal  merit,,  a  large  proportion  of  which  still 


remain  in  MS.  among  the  archives  of  the  ponti- 
fical choir,  the  Vatican  Basilica,  the  Collegium 
Romanum,  the  oratory  of  S.  Maria  in  Vallicella, 
and  other  noted  collections.  P.  Martini 
mentions  a  MS.  collection  of  Canons,  entitled 
'  Cento  cinquanta  sette  Contrappunti  e  Canoni 
a  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  e  11  Voci,  sopra  del  Canto 
fermo  intitolato  La  Base  di  Costanzo  Festa,' 
which  contains  some  miracles  of  ingenuity  and 
learning.  Some  of  these,  at  least,  have  already 
appeared  among  his  published  works ;  but  a 
dissertation  on  counterpoint,  called  '  Regole  di 
Giov.  Maria  e  di  Bernardo  Nanini,  per  fare  con- 
trappunto  a  mente  sopra  il  Canto  fermo, '  written, 
conjointly,  by  himself  and  his  younger  brother, 
in  1619,  exists  only  in  a  MS.  copy — unhappily, 
imperfect — transcribed  by  Orazio  Griffi,  and 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Palazzo  Corsini 
alia  Lungara.  [For  other  copies  see  the  Quellen- 
Lexikon.] 

The  published  works  of  Nanini  comprise  a 
volume  of  *  Motetti  a  8-5  voci  *  (Venice,  1586)  ; 
*Madrigali,'  lib.  L  (1579);  Idem.  Lib.  IL 
(1581,  etc.);  Id.  Lib.  IIL  (1586);  *Canzonetti 
a  8  voci,  per  Alessandro  Nanini  raccolte '  (1 598)  ; 
all  published,  at  Venice,  in  4to,  by  Gardano ; 
some  'Salmi,  a  8  voci,'  printed  in  the  well- 
known  collection  of  Fabio  Costantini  (Napoli, 
1615)  ;  and  a  number  of  motets,  madrigals,  and 
other  isolated  works,  included  in  Costantini's 
'Motetti,'  Waelrant's  'Symphonia  Angelica,' 
and  other  collections  published  in  Italy,  and  by 
P.  Phal^e  of  Antwerp.  Some  very  fine  motets 
— including  a  masterly  *  Hodie  Christus  natus 
est,'  in  which  the  characteristic  No&  !  No^  !  is 
introduced  with  great  effect — will  be  found  in 
Proske's  *  Musica  Divina.'  [See  Noel.]  Others 
are  given  in  the  collections  of  the  Prince  de  la 
Moskowa,  Rochlitz,  etc  [See  the  QtLellen- 
Lexikon.']  w.  s.  B. 

NANTIER  -  DIDIlfeE,  Constance  Betsy 
Rosabella,  was  born  at  St.  Denis  in  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon  (now  He  de  la  Reunion),  Nov.  1 6, 
1831.  Mile.  Nantier,  who  derived  her  second 
name  from  her  marriage  with  a  singer,  was  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  under  Duprez,  from 
1847  to  1849,  and  obtained  an  accessU  in  the 
latter  year  in  his  class,  and  the  first  prize  in  the 
opera  class.  She  made  her  d^but  on  the  stage 
at  the  Carignan  Theatre,  Turin,  in  Mercadante's 
'  La  Vestale.'  She  played  in  Paris  at  the  Salle 
Ventadour  in  1851,  and  afterwards  joined  an 
Italian  company,  of  which  Giuglini  was  one, 
playing  at  Lyons,  Nimes,  Montpelier,  etc. 

Madame  Nantier-Didi^e  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  England  at  Covent  Garden  in  1853 
as  the  Chevalier  de  Gondi,  in  *  Maria  di  Rohan,' 
afterwards  as  Maddalena  in  '  Rigoletto '  on  its 
production  here,  and  as  Ascanio  in  '  Benvenuto 
Cellini '  ;  and  in  all  three  parts  was  successful. 
From  1853  to  1864  inclusive  she  sang  here 
every  year  in  Italian  opera,  at  Covent  Garden 
and  the  Lyceum,  the  usuid  mezzo  soprano  or 
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contralto  parts,  creating  amongst  others  Nancy 
in  'Marta,'  Rita  on  the  revival  of  *Zampa,' 
L'Amore  in  *Orfeo,'  Ulrica  in  Verdi's  'Ballo/ 
And  Siebel  in  '  Faust. '  In  this  last  opera 
Gounod  wrote  the  popular  air  'Quando  a  te 
lieta'  expressly  for  her.  During  this  time 
Madame  Nantier-Didi^e  sang  at  Court  and  public 
concerts,  made  an  operatic  provincial  tour  in 
1855,  later  in  that  year  and  the  early  part  of 
1866  played  in  opera  in  America,  and  took  part 
at  the  Bradford  Festival  of  1&69.  The  rest  of 
each  year  she  was  engaged  at  the  Italian  Opera 
of  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Madrid,  etc., 
or  sang  at  concerts  in  the  French  provinces. 
She  died  at  Madrid,  Dec.  4,  1867.  Apropos  of 
Maddalena,  Mr.  Chorley  remarks,  *  Her  gay 
handsome  face,  her  winning  mezzo-soprano  voice, 
not  without  a  Cremona  tone  in  it,  redeeming  the 
Toice  from  lusciousness,  and  her  neat  lively 
•execution,  were  all  displayed  in  this  part,  short 
as  it  is.^  For  such  occupation  as  falls  to  the 
share  of  a  first-rate  singer  of  the  second  class, 
this  lady  has  never  been  exceeded.  Subse- 
quently when  .  .  .  she  tried  to  win  first 
honours  as  a  contralto,  the  natural  limits  of 
her  powers  made  themselves  felt,  and  she  lost 
rather  than  gained  in  public  favour.'      a.  c. 

NAPIER,  William,  a  Scottish  musician  and 
music -publisher  bom  about  1740.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  played  the  violin  in  the 
private  band  belonging  to  George  the  Third, 
imtil  gout  in  his  hands  prevented  this.  He 
was  an  energetic  music-publisher,  quick  to  see 
latent  talent  in  new  composers.  His  publica- 
tions include  a  quantity  of  instrumental  works, 
and  he  held  the  valuable  copyright  of  such 
ballad  operas  as  ^Rosina,'  *Maid  of  the  Mill,' 
etc.  He  disposed  of  some  of  these  copyrights  to 
Dale  for  £540.  His  best-known  publication  is 
*  A  Selection  of  Original  Scots  Songs,'  three  vols, 
folio  1790-94,  with  Bartolozzi  frontispieces.  His 
earliest  address  (before  1773)  was  474  Strand, 
at  the  corner  of  Lancaster  Court.  About  1788 
he  i-emoved  from  here  to  49  Great  Queen  Street, 
and  finally,  about  1800,  to  8  Lisle  Street.  He 
died  in  his  seventy -second  year  in  1812,  at 
Somers  Town  (see  obituary  notice  in  The  Scots 
Magazine  for  August  1812).  F.  K. 

NAPLES.  The  first  school  of  music  at  Naples 
was  founded  towards  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  by  John  Tinctor.  His  school  was  short- 
lived, but  it  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
illustrious  Neapolitan  Conservatories,  which  were 
both  the  first  examples  and  models  of  all  similar 
musical  institutions,  not  only  in  Italy  but  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Conservatories  of  Naples,  four  in  number 
— (1)  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto,  (2)  San  Onofrio, 
<3)  De'  Poveri  di  Gesii  Cristo,  (4)  Delia  Pietii 
de'  Turchini — were  originally  founded  by  private 
benefactors  for  the  purpose  of  affording  both 

1  The  MTlier  portion  of  this  quotation  was  reprinted  in  the  first 
Tolume  of  the  Dictionary,  under  artlole  Bosio,  by  an  error.  It 
refen  to  Mme.  NanUer-Dldlte. 


shelter  and  instruction  to  the  homeless  orphans 
of  Naples.  The  children  were  taken  out  of  the 
streets  and  clad  in  a  particular  dress,  each  Con- 
servatorio  being  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  its  peculiar  colour.  They  were,  moreover, 
closely  shaven,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  clerical 
character  of  their  dress,  caused  them  to  be  called 
*  Preterelli '  (little  priests).  Many  of  them  were 
indeed  destined  for  Holy  Orders.  Ecclesiastical 
music  was  at  first  the  primary  object  of  these 
institutions.  They  were  governed  after  the 
pattern  of  a  priests'  seminaiy,  and  each  had  a 
church  of  which  the  pupils  formed  the  choir. 
The  funds  of  the  institution  were  increased  by 
the  services  of  the  pupils  in  other  city  churches 
and  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  for  which  they  received 
a  monthly  salary ;  also  by  other  pious  offices, 
such  as  watching  and  chanting  hymns  and 
prayers  over  the  dead  previous  to  burial.  This 
was  the  task  of  the  younger  pupils,  while  the 
elder  ones  would  carry  the  dead  to  the  grave 
and  even  bury  them.  These  elder  pupils  were 
called  'Paranze'  {i.e,  a  small  corps  or  company) 
and  the  younger  ones  'Sopranelli'  and  Contral- 
tini,'  according  to  their  voices.  Besides  these 
pious  services,  which  were  almost  daily  in  re- 
quest, the  pupils  were  engaged  to  sing  in  the 
great  musical  processions,  or  'Flottole* — so 
called  from  *Flotto,'  a  term  for  the  choir,  a 
corruption  of  *Frotta,'  a  crowd,  because  of  the 
number  of  the  pupils.  Afterwards,  when  dra- 
matic music  began  to  revive,  they  represented 
the  mysteries  in  the  monasteries  and  convents 
during  carnival,  and  later  still  performed  in  the 
theatres,  more  especially  in  that  of  San  Carlo, 
for  which  the  pupils  of  the  Pietk  de'  Turchini  were 
principally  selected  on  account  of  their  proximity 
to  it.  These  efforts  of  the  pupils  brought  in  to 
each  Oonservatorio  an  average  of  1000  ducats  a 
year,  but  despite  these  and  the  private  bene- 
factions of  indi>'iduals,  the  endowment  of  each 
institution  was  hardly  sufficient  to  supply  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life  to  the  pupils,  while  the 
space  was  so  cramped  that  many  of  them  had 
to  sleep  in  the  corridors  and  refectories,  and  the 
supply  of  musical  instruments  was  far  too  scanty 
for  the  performers.  Yet  from  this  humble 
origin  sprang  the  great  masters  of  music  whose 
compositions  are  inseparably  associated  with 
Italy. 

(1 )  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto.  This  originated 
in  1535  with  a  poor  artisan  of  the  name  of 
Francesco,  who  received  into  his  house  on  the 
Mercato  orphans  of  both  sexes,  and  caused  them 
to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  instructed  in  music 
The  rich  citizens  of  the  Mercato  assisted  his 
pious  design  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
The  fame  of  the  school  reached  the  ears  of 
Giovanni  da  Tappia,  a  Spanish  priest  domiciled 
in  Naples,  and  he,  having  the  progress  of  musio 
greatly  at  heart,  volunteered  to  direct  it,  and 
extend  its  powers  of  uselulness  by  a  permanent 
endowment.    This  he  obtained  by  begging  alms 
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from  house  to  house  through  the  Neapolitan 
Provinces.  At  the  end  of  nine  years  he  returned 
to  Naples  with  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  purpose. 
The  original  humble  institution  was  transferred 
to  a  larger  building  close  to  the  Church  of  Sta. 
Maria  de  Loreto.  This  building  was  formally 
ceded  by  the  government  to  da  Tappia,  received 
the  title  of  *Conservatorio,'  and  was  endowed, 
in  1566,  with  the  *Jus  del  forno'  and  *della 
beocaria.'  Thus  established,  rich  citizens  from 
time  to  time  left  their  fortunes  to  this  institu- 
tion, which  grew  and  flourished.  The  pupils 
of  both  sexes  reached  the  number  of  800.  Among 
the  illustrious  musicians  whose  names  are  con- 
nected with  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto  are  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  Durante,  Porpora,  Traetta,  Sacchini, 
Perez,  Guglielmi,  and  many  more. 

In  1797  the  two  Conservatorios  of  San  Onofrio 
and  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto  were  united,  the 
former  being  absorbed  in  the  latter.  In  1806, 
by  order  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  the  Conserva- 
torio  of  Loreto  was  united  to  that  of  the  'Pietk 
de'  Turchini,'  and  the  building  of  Santa  Maria 
di  Loreto  then  became  a  hospital  It  is  still 
called  r  Ospedale  del  Loreto,  and  over  the 
doorway  the  following  inscription  may  still  be 
read: — 

Un  di  ad  Apollo,  ad  Bseulapio  or  sacro. 

'  Once  dedicated  to  Apollo,  now  to  Aesculapius.' 

(2)  San  Onofrio  a  Capuana.  So  called  be- 
cause it  was  situated  in  the  district  of  Naples 
known  as  Capuana.  It  was  founded  in  1576  by 
private  benefactions  under  the  name  of  the 
*  confraternity  of  the  Bianchi.'  It  received  120 
orphans,  who  were  instructed  in  religion  and 
music.  The  funds  of  this,  as  of  the  other 
similar  institutions,  were  augmented  by  the 
exertions  of  the  pupils  as  already  described. 
In  course  of  time  it  was  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  confraternity  and  established  as  a  Con- 
servatorio  by  royal  warrant,  with  the  title  of 
San  Onofrio.  The  dress  of  the  pupils  was  black 
and  white — hence  the  name  *de'  Bianchi.'  At 
a  later  date  foreign  pupils  were  admitted  on 
terms  of  monthly  payment,  and  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  continue  to  give  their 
services  for  a  few  years  after  the  end  of  their 
term  of  instruction.  In  1797  the  building  of 
San  Onofrio  was  turned  into  barracks,  and  the 
pupils  were  transferred  to  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto. 
A.  Scarlatti  was  a  teacher  in  this  Conservatorio 
also,  likewise  Durante,  Leo,  Feo,  Ootumacci ; 
amongst  their  pupils  were  Gizzi,  Jommelli, 
Piccinni,  Terradellas,  and  Paisiello.  Gizzi,  by 
the  advice  of  Scarlatti,  opened  in  1720  a  school 
of  singing  in  connection  with  this  Conservatorio, 
the  famous  singer  Gioacchino  Couti  di  Arpino 
was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  out  of  gratitude  to 
his  master,  took  the  name  of  Gizziello.     [See 

GlZZIBLLO.l 

(3)  De*  Povbri  di  GEstr  Cristo.  This  was 
established  in  1589  by  a  Franciscan,  Marcello 


Foacataro  di  Nicotera,  for  the  foundlings  of 
Naples.  By  means  of  alms  collected  from  the 
Neapolitans,  he  obtained  the  necessary  funds, 
and  drew  up  the  rules,  which  were  ratified  by 
Alfonso  Gesualdo,  the  then  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Naples.  The  pupils,  100  in  number,  varying 
in  age  from  seven  to  eleven,  and  literally  taken 
out  of  the  streets,  were  clothed  at  first  in  the 
sober  dress  of  the  Franciscan  order,  afterwards 
in  blue  and  red,  w^ere  fed  and  instructed  in 
their  own  language  and  in  music,  and  were 
governed  by  two  canons  of  the  cathedral  of 
Naples. 

This  Conservatorio  existed  till  1744,  when 
by  order  of  Cardinal  Spinelli  it  was  converted 
into  a  Diocesan  Seminary.  It  now  bears  the 
title  of  ^Seminarium  Archiepiscopale  Diocesa- 
num,'  whereas  it  had  for  years  borne  the  in- 
scription of  *  Pauperum  Jesu  Christi  Archiepis- 
copale  Collegium.'  The  pupils  were  distributed 
among  the  three  remaining  Conservatorios — 
San  Onofrio,  Loreto,  and  the  Pietk  de'  Turchini. 

This  Conservatorio  is  by  some  considered  as 
the  oldest  of  all,  and  as  the  cradle  of  the  great 
Neapolitan  School  of  Music.  Feo,  Greco, 
Durante,  Vinci — all  pupils  of  Scarlatti — Cotu- 
macci,  Porpora,  Ignazio  Gallo,  and  Pergolesi, 
were  among  the  most  famous  composers  which 
it  produced. 

(4)  Della  PietX  de'  Turchini.  This  ori- 
ginated  with  the  confraternity  of  Sta.  Maria 
della  Incoronatella,  who,  in  the  year  1583 
made  their  house  an  asylum  both  for  the  home- 
less orphans  of  Naples,  and  also  for  children 
whose  parents  were  unable  to  support  them. 
At  first  the  children  were  only  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  were  clad  in  long  blue  garments 
^*  color  turchino'),  hence  the  name  of  'Pietii 
ae'  Turchini,'  which  was  adopted  by  the  insti- 
tution instead  of  that  of  the  *  Incoronatella.' 
It  was  not  till  a  century  later  that  musical 
instruction  was  given  to  the  pupils.  In  1600 
it  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  Philip  III. 
of  Spain,  and  in  1670  Francesco  Provenzale 
and  Gennaro  Ursino  were  appointed  to  be  its 
Professors  of  Music,  Provenzale  having  preceded 
Scarlatti  as  Maestro  of  the  Palatine  Chapel  at 
Naples.  It  produced  many  famous  composers, 
such  as  Fago,  Carapella,  Leo,  Cafaro,  Jom- 
melli, and  Sala.  In  1806,  on  the  abolition 
of  the  Conservatorio  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Loreto, 
the  pupils  were  received  into  the  Pietii  de' 
Turchini  In  1808  this,  the  last  of  the  Con- 
servatorios,  was  also  suppressed  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  Monsignore  Ca{)eoelatro,  Archbishop 
of  Taranto,  *  that  the  Neapolitan  Conservatorios 
had  fallen  from  their  ancient  glory  on  account 
of  bad  administration  and  lack  of  discipline, 
and  that  the  only  remedy  was  to  re-organise 
them  in  one  great  college  established  on  a 
broader  basis.'  Thus  the  'Real  Conserva- 
torio DI  Musica'  came  into  existence,  first 
with  the  title  of  San  Sebastiano,  and  afterwards 
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with  that  of  S.  Pietro  a  Maiella,  which  it  still 
retains. 

Tritta,  Paisiello,  and  Feneroli  were  the  first 
directors  and  general  administrators  of  the  new 
Real  Conservatorio.  They  were  succeeded  in 
1818  by  Zingarelli.  In  1817  *  external'  pre- 
paratory schools  of  music  were  added  ;  and  the 
pupils  who  passed  creditable  examinations  there 
were  admitted  into  the  Real  Conservatorio.  In 
the  revolution  of  1820  half  the  building  of  San 
Sebastiano  was  seized  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  other  half  was  made  over  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  monastery  of  San  Pietro  a 
Matella  was  assigned  to  the  Conservatorio.  In 
1887  Zingarelli  was  followed  by  Donizetti,  and 
he  again  in  1840  by  Mercadante,  who  made 
great  reforms  in  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of 
the  college.  In  1861,  on  account  of  his  blind- 
ness, Carlo  Conti  was  appointed  his  coadjutor. 
Conti  died  in  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paolo 
Serrao  Mercadante,  who  retained  his  post  as 
President  till  his  death  in  1870.  Since  that 
date  the  Conservatorio  appears  to  have  lost 
ground,  and  a  fatal  economy  seems  to  have 
beset  its  management.  In  1 874  the  scholarships 
were  reduced  from  100  to  50,  and  25  of  these 
were  thrown  open  to  women,  with  allowance 
for  lodging ;  but  in  1879  this  allowance  was 
abolished.  The  post  of  Director  is  now  vacant, 
and  the  Conservatorio  is  governed  by  a  board 
of  professors  and  amateurs.  Man^ce,  Bellini, 
Luigi  Ricci,  and  Michael  Costa  are  the  most 
distinguished  names  on  the  roll  of  the  Nea- 
politan School  of  Music  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Real  Conservatorio  di  NapoH.  [See 
Libraries,  vol  ii.  p.  713.]  o.  m.  p. 

NAPOLEON,  Arthur,  son  of  Alexandre 
Napoleone,  an  Italian,  and  Dofia  Joaquina  dos 
Santos,  a  Portuguese  lady,  was  bom  at  Oporto, 
March  6,  1843.  He  began  to  learn  the  piano 
at  four  years  of  age  under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  professor  of  music  in  that  city. 
At  six  years  of  age  he  played  at  the  Philharmonic 
of  Oporto.  In  1850-52,  he  gave  successful  concerts 
at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  played  several  times 
before  the  Queen,  Dofta  Maria  II.  In  1852  he 
went  to  London,  and  in  1853  he  gave  concerts 
in  the  Salle  Herz,  Pans,  and  played  before  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  Returning  to  London 
he  played  at  the  Musical  Union.  In  Jan.  1854 
he  was  engaged  for  twelve  concerts  at  the  Kroll 
Theatre,  Berlin,  and  having  been  presented  by 
Meyerbeer,  played  at  the  palace  of  Charlotten- 
burg  before  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  studied 
with  Hall^  at  Manchester  in  the  same  year,  and 
undortook  tours  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
1856  he  ployed  in  Germany  and  Poland,  and 
m&de  a  tour  in  England  in  1857  with  Sivori 
and  Piatti.  In  that  year  Arthur  Napoleon 
went  to  the  Brazils  and  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  his  countrymen.  In  the  first  four 
concerts  he  gave  in  Rio  Janeiro  he  made  a  profit 
of  over  £8000.    Having  travelled  through  South 


America  he  returned  to  Portugal  in  1 868.  From 
thence  he  went  to  the  United  States,  making 
several  long  tours,  and  to  the  West  Indies  in 
1860,  where  he  played  with  Gottschalk  in 
Havana,  and  resided  for  some  time  during  1860 
and  1861  at  Porto  Rico.  His  reappearance  in 
London  at  St  James's  Hall  in  1862,  when  he 
gave  a  concert  with  the  sisters  Marchisio,  was 
not  entirely  satisfactory.  He  now  perceived 
that  serious  study  of  tlie  classical  composers  was 
essential  to  his  artistic  development  and  to  the 
ultimate  attainment  of  the  position  for  which 
his  natural  talents  fitted  him.  While  not 
neglecting  this  discipline  he  continued  his  tours, 
going  again  to  the  Brazils  and  Portugal,  where 
he  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  opening 
fSte  at  the  Exhibition  at  Oporto  in  1865.  His 
last  tour  was  made  in  Portugal  and  Spain  in 
1866,  when  he  played  before  Queen  Isabella. 
Owing  to  circumstances  entirely  independent  of 
art,  Arthur  Napoleon  left  off  playing  in  public 
at  a  time  when  he  might  really  have  begun  a 
distinguished  career  as  one  of  the  first  pianists 
in  Europe,  for  which  he  had  all  the  requisites. 
In  1868  he  established  at  Rio  Janeiro  a  business 
in  music  and  pianofortes  that  has  become  the 
first  in  South  America,  the  present  style  of  the 
firm  being  Arthur  Napolefto  k  Miguez.  He  has 
written  several  successful  pieces  for  piano  and 
for  orchestra.  At  the  request  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  Brazils  he  directed  in  1876  the  perform- 
ance of  Verdi's  Requiem,  and  in  1880  under- 
took the  direction  of  the  Camoens  tercentenary 
festival.  A.  J.  H. 

NAPRAVNIK,  Edward  Franzevich,  bom 
August  12/26,  1839,  at  Beisht  near  Koniggratz, 
in  Bohemia,  was  the  son  of  a  teacher.  He 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  music  from  a  colleague 
of  his  father's  named  Pugonny,  and  at  thirteen 
was  able  to  play  for  the  service  in  the  village 
church.  In  1854  he  was  left  an  orphan  in  very 
poor  circumstances.  He  was  determined  to 
become  a  musician,  and  succeeded  in  entering 
the  School  of  Organists  in  Prague.  He  studied 
instrumentation  with  Kitel,  and  also  at  the 
Pianoforte  School  established  by  Maidel,  where 
he  was  soon  taken  on  as  assistant  teacher. 
Several  essays  in  composition,  comprising 
masses,  symphonies,  overtures  on  Czechish 
themes,  songs,  etc.,  date  from  this  early  period. 
In  1861,  Napravnik  was  called  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  be  director  of  Prince  Youssipov's  private 
orchestra.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed, 
at  Liadov's  suggestion,  to  be  his  assistant,  and 
the  organist  of  the  Imperial  Theatres.  He  rose 
to  be  second  conductor  in  1867,  and  succeeded 
Liadov  as  chief  capellmeister  in  1 869  ;  a  position 
which  he  still  occupies. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  Russian  cetera 
was  in  a  neglected  and  languishing  condition, 
and  Napravnik  carried  on  the  work  of  restitution, 
begun  by  his  predecessor  Liadov,  with  tact  and 
zeal.     The  existing  repertory  of  the  Maryinsky 
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Theatre — where  Roseian  opera  is  usually  per- 
formed in  Petersburg — has  been  largely  built 
up  on  his  recommendation,  and  although  some 
masterpieces  of  national  opera  are  unduly 
neglected,  it  shows  a  great  improvement  on  the 
past.  The  days  when  native  works  were  en- 
tirely disi-egarded  for  those  of  the  Italian  and 
other  schools  are  now  at  an  end.  Mention  must 
be  made  of  the  admimble  performances  of  Glinka's 
'A  Life  for  the  Tsar/  Tchaikovsky's  < Eugene 
Oniegin,*  *The  Oprichnik,'and  *Dame  de  Pique,' 
and  Rimsky-Korsakov's  'Snow  Maiden'  and 
'Sadko,'  which  have  become  distinguishing 
features  of  Napravnik's  directorship.  To  his 
remarkable  talent  as  a  conductor  Napravnik 
joins  uncommon  powers  of  organisation.  Al- 
though a  strict  disciplinarian  he  shows  great 
diplomacy  in  the  management  of  his  affairs. 
Not  only  has  he  so  greatly  improved  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Imperial  Opera — both  as  regards 
numbers  and  quality — that  it  now  ranks  as  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  but  he  has  done  much 
to  raise  the  social  and  material  position  of  the 
players.  He  is  universally  respected,  and  his 
opinion  carries  weight  in  all  strata  of  the  musi- 
cal world  of  Russia. 

At  the  close  of  thirty-five  years'  service,  in 
1898,  Napravnik  had  conducted  over  3000 
operas,  including  sixty-two  fii-st  productions, 
of  which  thirty-six  were  Russian,  and  thirty 
revivals,  fifteen  of  these  being  by  native  com- 
posers. Besides  his  onerous  work  at  the  Opera, 
Napravnik  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
concert  conductor.  From  1869  to  1881  he  con- 
ducted regularly  the  Concerts  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  and  occasionally  those  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society. 

In  his  compositions  Napravnik  shows  the 
qualities  and  defects  frequently  characteristic 
of  the  conductor-composer  ;  a  consummate  com- 
mand of  technical  means  and  the  eclecticism 
and  good  taste  bom  of  vast  experience  ;  but  also 
a  certain  loss  of  individuality  and  distinction, 
which  seems  the  unavoidable  result  of  perpetu- 
ally assimilating  other  men's  creations.  His 
operas  have  met  with  marked  success,  and  are 
certainly  not  devoid  of  charm,  although  the 
nature  of  the  music  is  often  reminiscent. 

Napravnik's  early  opus  numbers,  up  to  thir- 
teen, represent  his  youthful  works  composed 
before  leaving  Bohemia.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  his  known  compositions  : — 

OrCRATlC 

'The  NMo-NovgorodianR.'  opera  In  (our  acta,  op.  15,  flnt  per- 
formance St.  Petcnburv.  1808  (revived  in  1888) ;  '  Harold/  opera 
in  Ave  acts.  op.  «.  St.  Petersburg,  1886 ;  '  Doubrovaky,"  opera  In  four 
acU.  op.  S8.  St.  Peterabury.  1880 ;  '  FraiiceMa  da  Rimini '  (libretto 
from  Stephen  Phillips's  play),  op.  71,  St.  Petersburg.  190S. 

OmCHESTRAL 

Four  Symphonies,  op.  17 ;  '  The  Demon.'  op.  18,  1879 ;  National 
Dances,  opp.  20  and  23 ;  Symphonic  ixtem,  *Tli«  East.'  op.  40 ;  Suite, 
op.  48 ;  Solemn  Overture,  op.  14 ;  Alarches,  opp.  3S  and  38. 

Crambkr  Mcsic 

Thre^  String  Quartets,  opp.  10,  28,  65 ;  two  Pianoforte  Trios,  op«>w 

84  and  (S2 ;  Pianoforte  Qoartet,  op.  42 :  String  Quintet  (two  Tlolon- 

cellosi,  op.  19:  Violin  and  Pianoforte  Sonata,  op.  92;  two  Suites  for 

▼iuluucello  and  pianoforte,  opp.  SB  and  38. 

VOT^  ITT 


ImmuKSRAb  AMD  OBOKiRmax. 
Pianoforte  Conoerto,  op.  27;  Fkataala  on  BnaiUD  thoBM  for 
pianoforte  and  orohestn.  on.  39 ;  FaatasUi  for  rlolln  and  ordieatra. 
op.  30  i  Suite  for  Tiolin  aad  orehMtra,  op.  60. 

VOCAI. 

Mnaie  to  A.  Tolstoi's  '  Don  Joan.'  for  soli.  «^nu.  erehestra. 
and  deeUmation;  ballads,  with  orchestral  aoeompanlmeut,  'The 
Voyevode.'  op.  83  (baritone), '  The  Cossaok,'  and  *  Tamara,'  op.  38. 

For  ehoros.— Three  male-voloe  choruses,  op.  41 ;  Are  Aornsss  a 
eappella.  op.  80 ;  four  ditto,  op.  SO ;  four  ditto,  op.  OS. 

Songs,  op.  81  (4).  op.  86  (4).  opy  31  (4).  op.  » (4).  OP^  44  (4).  op^  B0  (4). 
op.  80  (6).  op.  08  (4).  op.  70  (4  daeU). 


PXAXOIORTB 


Musical  Plotuiw  (B),  op.  43 ;  Bacatelles  (4).  opw  40 ;  two  Valses,  op. 
48;  Dance  Suite,  op.  87;  six  pleoes,  op.  01 ;  tnree  pieces  for  Tiolin 
and  piano,  op.  04 ;  three  pieces  for  vlolanoeUo  aad  piano,  op.  37 ;  four 
ditto,  op.  07.  B.  N. 

NARDINI,  PiETRO,  an  eminent  violinist  and 
composer,  was  bom  at  Fibiana,  a  village  in 
Tuscany,  in  1722.  He  received  his  first  musical 
instruction  at  Leghorn,  and  afterwards  studied 
for  several  years  under  Tartini  at  Padua.  We 
know  nothing  further  of  his  early  career.  About 
the  year  1753  he  was  appointed  solo- violinist  at 
the  Ducal  court  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  remained 
for  fifteen  years.  In  1767  he  returned  to  Italy, 
settled  at  Leghorn,  and  stayed  with  his  old 
master  Tartini  during  his  last  illness.  In  1 7 70 
he  accepted  an  appointment  as  director  of  the 
music  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
died  May  7,  1798,  at  Florence. 

Nardini  was  the  most  eminent  of  Tartini's 
disciples.  Leopold  Mozart,  the  best  possible 
judge  in  matters  of  violin-playing,  writes  of  him : 
*  The  beauty,  purity,  and  equality  of  his  tone, 
and  the  tastefulness  of  his  cantabile- playing, 
cannot  be  surpassed ;  but  he  does  not  execute 
great  difficulties.'  The  well-known  poet-musi- 
cian Schubart  relates  in  his  flowery  style  :  '  His 
playing  brings  tears  into  the  eyes  of  stony-hearted 
courtiers — nay,  his  own  tears  run  down  on  his 
violin ! ' 

That  Nardini  was  not  a  mere  executant,  but  a 
thorough  musician,  is  evident  from  the  character 
of  his  compositions  for  the  violin.  Vivacity, 
grace,  a  sweet  sentimentality,  are  the  main 
characteristics  of  his  style,  which  is  altogether 
more  modem  in  form  and  feeling  than  Tartini's. 
His  Allegros  are  often  largely  developed,  and 
already  display  the  full  sonata-form,  while  his 
slow  movements  are  not  unlike  Yiotti's.  If 
nevertheless  the  greater  part  of  his  works  appear 
to  us  old-fashioned  and  antiquated  compared 
with  those  of  Tartini,  the  reason  is,  that  he  has 
neither  the  depth  of  feeling,  the  grand  pathos, 
nor  the  concentrated  energy  of  his  great  master. 

His  published  compositions  are :  six  Concertos, 
op.  1  (Amsterdam)  ;  six  Sonatas  for  violin  and 
bass,  op.  2  (Berlin,  1765  ;  a  new  edition  pub- 
lished by  Cartier,  Paris) ;  six  Sonatas  for  two 
violins  (also  numbered  op.  2),  London,  Walsh  : 
six  Trios  pour  flute  (London)  ;  six  Solos  pour 
violin,  op.  6  (London,  1770)  ;  a  solo  for  violin 
with  thorough-bass  (London,  1780);  six  Quartets 
(Florence,  1782) ;  six  Duos  pour  deux  violons 
(Paris). 

Some  of  hlB  sonatas  have  latterly  been  re- 
edited  by  Alard  in  his  '  Maitres  Glassiques ' ;  by 
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F.  David  in  the  '  Hohe  Schule  des  Violinspiels/ 
and  by  G.  Jensen  in  'CLwsische  Violinmusik. ' 
Leoni  di  Pienza  published  an  Elogio  di  Pietro 
Nardinif  in  Florence,  1798  ;  see  also  J.  B.  de 
Rangoni's  Essai  sur  U  goiU  de  Afusiquef  1790. 
p.  D. ;  additions  by  e.  h-a. 

NARES,  James,  Mus.Doc.,  born  at  Stanwell, 
Middlesex,  in  1715  (baptized  April  19),  was  a 
chorister  in  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Bernard 
Gates,  and  Dr.  Croft,  and  afterwards  with  Dr. 
Pepusch.  He  acted  for  some  time  as  deputy 
for  Pigott,  organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  and  in  1734  was  appointed,  on  the 
resignation  of  Salisbury,  organist  of  York 
Minster.  On  Jan.  13,  1766,  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Dr.  Greene  as  onanist  and  composer 
to  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  in  the  same  year 
graduated  as  Mus.D.  at  Cambridge.  In  Oct 
1757  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Children 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  vice  Gates,  his  old  master. 
In  1770  he  gained  a  prize  from  the  Catch  Club 
for  his  glee,  *To  all  Lovers  of  Harmony.'  He 
resigned  the  mastership  of  the  Chapel  boys 
July  1,  1780,  died  Feb.  10,  1783,  and  was 
buried  in  St  Margaret's,  Westminster.  Dr. 
Nares  published  'Eight  Sets  of  Harpsichord 
Lessons,'  1748;  'Five  Harpsichord  Lessons,' 
op.  2, 1758 ;  'Three  Easy  Harpsichord  Lessons' ; 
*  A  iSreatise  on  Singing ' ;  '  II  Principio,  or,  A 
regular  Introduction  to  playing  on  the  Harpsi- 
chord or  Organ '  (1 759,  the  first  set  of  progressive 
lessons  published  on  a  systematic  plan)  ;  *  The 
Royal  Pastoral,'  a  dramatic  ode,  1767  ;  '  Collec- 
tion of  Catches,  Canons,  and  Glees,'  c  1780  ; 
'  Six  Organ  Fugues ' ;  '  Second  Treadse  on 
Singing,  with  a  Set  of  English  Duets ' ;  and 
'Twenty  Anthems,'  1778.  'A  Morning  and 
Evening  Service  and  Six  Anthems'  were  pub- 
lished in  1788,  with  a  portrait  of  him,  etat. 
sixty-five,  engraved  by  Ward  after  Engleheart, 
prefixed.  [A  sketch  of  his  life  is  also  contained 
in  the  volume,  by  his  son  Robert]  His  Service 
in  F  and  three  anthems  are  included  in  Arnold's 
'Cathedral  Music,'  an  anthem  in  Page's  'Har- 
monia  Sacra,'  and  two  anthems  in  Stevens's 
'Sacred  Music'  Two  canons,  two  glees,  two 
rounds,  and  a  catch  by  him  (the  famous  '  Wilt 
thou  lend  me  thy  maret')  are  contained  in 
Warren's  collections,  and  one  of  his  lessons,  in 
three  movements,  from  the  set  of  1758,  was 
reprinted  in  the  Oxford  HiaL  of  Mus,  vol.  iv. 
The  Age  of  Bach  and  Haiuiel, 

[The  epithet  'poor,'  first  applied  to  Nares's 
music  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Dictionary,  has 
been  copied  into  most  of  the  1)ook8  of  reference  ; 
examination  of  his  secular  music  shows  how 
ill-founded  is  the  impression,  although  his 
anthems  are  perhaps  not  very  elevated  in 
character.]  w.  h.  h. 

NATHAN,  Isaac,  bom  of  Hebrew  parents 
at  Canterbury  in  1791,  being  intended  for  the 
priesthood,  was  in  1805  sent  to  Cambridge  to 
study  Hebrew,  but  his  natural  bent  being  for 


music  he  was  articled  to  Domenico  Corn,  and 
devoted  his  attention  principally  to  singing  and 
composition.  He  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
as  Henry  Bertram,  in  '  Guy  Mannering.'  After 
composing  several  songs,  he  produced  in  1815- 
1822  'Hebrew  Melodies,'  to  Lord  Byron's 
poetry,  with  much  suocess.  [Byron  became 
very  intimate  with  Nathan,  who  set  many  of 
his  poems  to  music  See  Diet,  of  Nat,  BiogJ] 
In  1823  he  supplied  part  of  the  music  for  the 
comedy  *  Sweethearts  and  Wives ' — one  song  in 
which,  'Why  are  you  wandering  here,  I  pray?' 
became  very  popular — and  pubUshed  Mttsurgia 
VocaZiSf  An  Essay  on  the  History  and  Theory 
of  Music  and  on  the  qualUieSy  capabilities^  and 
management  of  the  Bwnum  Voice.  In  1824  he 
brought  out  'The  Alcaid,'  comic  opera,  and  in 
1827  'The  Illustrious  Stranger,'  operatic  farce. 
In  1836  he  published  Th^  Life  of  Madame 
Malibran  de  Biriot,  In  1841  he  emigrated  to 
Sydney,  where  he  produced  'Merry  Freaks  in 
Troublous  Time,'  1851,  and  ran  a  periodical. 
The  SotUhem  Buphrosync  and  Australian  Mis- 
cellany, from  1846.  He  was  accidentally  killed 
by  being  run  over  by  a  tramway  car,  Jan.  15, 
1864.  He  was  much  esteemed  as  a  singing- 
master,  w.  H.  H.  ;  additions  from  Diet,  of 
Nat,  Biog,y  Brit,  Mus.  Biog.,  etc. 

NATIONAL  CONCERTS.  A  series  of  con- 
certs given  in  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  in  October, 
November,  and  December  1850,  with  Ba]fe  and 
Charles  d'Albert  as  conductors.  The  prospec- 
tuses contained  a  rarely -equalled  list  of  per- 
formers, and  promises  of  new  works,  most  of 
them  by  English  composers  (probably  the  only 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  concerts),  none  of  which, 
however,  saw  the  light ;  while  the  performances 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  ordinary  in- 
gredients of  'monster'  concerts,  with  a  very 
meagre  number  of  features  interesting  enough 
to  be  recorded.  During  the  season,  however, 
the  following  works  came  to  a  hearing :  Sjrahr's 
symphony,  'The Seasons';  Mendelssohn's 'Fin- 
gal's  Cave '  and  '  Melusina '  overtures,  the  latter 
so  badly  played  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned  as 
impracticable  ;  besides  one  or  two  symphonies, 
and  a  movement  or  two  from  a  concerto  by 
Beethoven.  The  following  artists  actually 
appeared :  Hall^,  Molique,  Sainton,  Piatti, 
Arabella  Goddard  (her  first  appearance),  Stock- 
hausen,  and  Sims  Reeves.  The  concerts  were 
in  the  hands  of  Cramer,  Beale  k  Co.,  and 
proved  an  uneciuivocal  failure,  chiefly  because 
of  the  enormous  expectations  that  were  excited 
but  not  fulfilled.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
March  1852  to  start  another  series  with  the 
same  title,  in  Exeter  Hall,  but  the  scheme  fell 
to  the  ground  after  a  few  concerts. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
MUSIC,  THK  This  institution,  which  had 
been  projected  and  discussed  since  1854,  and  the 
idea  of  which  had  emanated  from  the  Prince 
Consort,  was  not  founded  until  1873,  when  a 
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meeting  was  held  at  Clarence  Honse,  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  chair,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that '  it  is  desirable  to  erect  a  building  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  £20,000  for  the  purposes  of  a 
Training  School  for  Music  at  Kensington,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society  of  Arts.'  A  site  on  the 
immediate  west  side  of  the  Albert  Hall  was 
granted  by  the  Commissioners  of  1851,  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  on  the  design  of 
Captain  F.  Cole,  R.E.,  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
(aftei-wards  Sir)  Charles  J.  Freake,  at  his  own 
cost ;  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  Dec.  18, 1873, 
and  the  School  was  opened  at  Easter  1876  with 
82  free  scholarships,  of  which  4  were  founded  by 
the  Society  of  Arts,  2  by  members  of  the  Society, 
6  by  Mr.  Freake,  10  by  the  Corporation  of 
London,  14  by  City  Guilds,  38  by  provincial 
towns,  and  the  remainder  by  private  donors. 
The  scholarships  were  of  the  value  of  £40  a  year 
each,  and  were  fotmded  for  five  years,  by  sub- 
scription renewable  at  the  end  of  that  term ; 
they  carried  free  instruction  for  the  same  period, 
and  were  obtainable  '  by  competitive  examination 
alone.'  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  chairman 
of  the  Council,  Sullivan  was  appointed  Principal, 
with  a  staff  of  Teachers  ;  in  1881  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Stainer  as  Principal,  and  the  School 
continued  to  flourish  till  Easter  1882,  when  it 
came  to  an  end  owing  to  the  determination  arrived 
at  to  establish  the  Royal  College  of  Music  on  a 
wider  and  more  permanent  basis.  The  College, 
on  its  formation,  took  over  the  building,  furni- 
ture, and  fittings,  organ  and  music,  and  a  balance 
at  the  banker's  of  £1100.  The  instruction  in 
the  Training  School  was  systematic  and  thorough, 
and  in  proof  of  its  efiiciency  during  the  short 
period  of  its  existence  it  is  sufficient  to  name 
Eugene  D' Albert,  Frederick  Cliffe,  Annie  Mar- 
riott, and  Frederick  King,  as  having  received 
their  education  there.  [See  Rotal  Collegb 
OF  Music]  M. 

NATURAL.  A  word  formerly  applied  to 
the  scale  of  C  major,  which  was  called  'the 
natural  scale '  because  it  has  no  accidentals.  It 
thus  became  used  for  the  sign  (t;)  which  cancels 
a  preceding  sharp  or  flat,  whether  used  as  a 
chromatic  accidental  or  occurring  in  the  signa- 
ture. In  other  words,  when  the  use  of  a  sharp 
or  flat  has  indicated  that  the  note  a  semitone 
above  or  below  that  in  the  diatonic  series  of  C 
major  is  to  be  taken,  the  introduction  of  a 
Natural  indicates  that  the  unaltered  note  is  to 
be  resumed ;  and  hence  a  naturalised  note  is 
always  a  white  key  on  the  pianoforte  or  oigan, 
unless  it  be  combined  with  a  sharp  or  flat,  as 
fitf  or  t.bi  to  cancel  a  chromatic  double-sharp  or 
double-flat,  and  indicate  the  con*esponding  note 
of  the  diatonic  series  indicated  by  the  existing 
signature. 

Naturals  do  not  occur  in  the  signatures  of 
keys,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  cancel  all 
or  part  of  a  previous  signature,  at  a  change  of 
key  in  the  course  of  a  piece  of  music  ;  as  at  the 


change  from  C  minor  to  C  mi^or  in  the  Marcia 
Funebre  of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  or  the  change 
from  Eb  minor  to  Eb  major  at  the  end  of  the 
Introduction  of  Spohr's  Overture  to  *  Jessonda. ' 
Where  a  complete  change  is  made  from  a  sharp 
key  to  a  flat  key,  or  vice  versd^  the  naturals  are 
often  indicated,  but  with  very  little  reason,  as 
the  mere  statement  of  the  new  signature  must 
cancel  the  former  one.  c.  h.  h.  p. 

NAU,  Maria  DoLOfiEsBsNEDiCTA  Josefina, 
was  bom  of  Spanish  parents  at  New  York, 
March  18,  1818.  Having  entered  the  Conserva- 
toire at  Paris,  July  23,  1832,  she  became  a  pupil 
of  Mme.  Cinti-Damoreau,  and  soon  developed  a 
clear  and  flexible  voice.  This,  with  a  large  share 
of  intelligence,  musical  feeling,  and  application, 
enabled  her  to  take  the  first  prize  at  the  (xmcours 
of  1834. 

On  March  1,  1836,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Mile.  Nau  made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Op^ra,  as  the  Page  in  the  *  Huguenots,'  and 
achieved  a  success,  in  spite  of  her  inexperience. 
She  remained  six  years  at  that  establishment, 
but  playing  only  secondary  parts,  which  did 
not  edlow  her  reid  worth  to  appear  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  her  engagement  was  not 
renewed.  Mile.  Nau  determined,  therefore,  to 
travel  in  the  provinces  and  abroad,  where  she 
soon  was  appreciated  much  more  highly ;  in 
Brussels,  particularly,  her  excellent  vocalisation 
and  phrasing  produced  a  marked  impression. 
In  October  and  November  1844,  she  sang  in 
London.  Her  foreign  successes  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  Opera-managers  at  Paris,  where  she  was 
re-engaged  at  thrice  her  former  salary.  She 
reappeared  there  in  December,  receiving  a 
warm  welcome  ;  and  continued  to  sing  on  that 
stage  till  the  end  of  1848,  with  unabated  ^lat. 
Her  farewell  was  on  Oct.  11  of  that  year,  in 
'  Lucia ' ;  after  which  she  went  to  London,  and 
thence  to  the  United  States,  where  she  had  a 
triumphal  progress.  Returning  to  London,  she 
sang  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  for  nearly  eighteen 
months,  with  great  success  ;  and  thence  betook 
herself  once  more  to  the  Op^ra  at  Paris,  where 
she  remained  during  1851,  1852,  and  1853. 
Mile.  Nau  re-visited  her  native  country  in 
1854,  and  received  extravagant  adoration.  She 
returned  to  Paris  again  in  1856,  when  she  finally 
quitted  the  stage.  j.  h. 

NAUDIN,  Emilio,  bom  at  Parma,  Oct.  23, 
1828,  was  taught  singing  by  Giacomo  Panizza 
of  Milan,  made  his  d^but  at  Cremona  about 
1845  in  Pacini's  '  Saffo,'  and  afterwards  sang  at 
the  principal  theatres  of  Italy,  at  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
in  England,  June  2,  1858,  at  Dmry  Lane,  as 
the  Duke  in  '  Rigoletto,'  and  remained  for  the 
season,  playing  Edgardo,  Ernesto,  and  Arturo, 
and  singing  in  concerts.  After  singing  at 
Madrid,  and  Turin,  he  reappeared  in  En^and 
on  May  30,  1862,  at  Mrs.  Anderson's  farewell 
concert  at  Her  Majesty's,  and  on  the  31st  acted 
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Manrico  at  the  same  theatre.  In  November  of 
that  year  he  appeared  as  Ferrando  at  the  Parisian 
revival  of  'Cosl  fan  tatte/  and  in  Flotow's 
'Stradella/  On  April  7,  1863,  he  appeared 
at  Covent  Garden  as  Masaniello,  and  remained 
there  every  season  up  to  1872  inclusive,  except 
1865,  when  he  was  engaged  to  create  Yasco  di 
Gama,  on  the  production  of  *  L'Africaiue/  April 
28  ;  he  had  been  mentioned  in  Meyerbeer's  will 
as  the  most  suitable  singer  for  the  part.  During 
all  these  seasons  he  undertook  several  characters 
in  addition  to  the  above,  viz.  Don  Ottavio, 
Raoul,  Yasco,  Danilowitz,  Fra  Diarolo,  Carlo, 
etc.,  as  well  as  Don  Carlos,  on  the  production 
of  Yerdi's  opera  of  that  name  in  England,  June 
4,  1867  ;  and  was  always  acceptable  on  account 
of  his  careful  singing  and  acting.  In  1873  he 
sang  in  concerts  only.  In  1874  he  sang  at 
Drury  Lane  for  the  season,  adding  Henrique 
('Diamans  de  la  Couronne')  to  his  already 
extensive  list,  and  in  1875  returned  to  Covent 
Garden.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
played  Lohengrin  for  the  first  time  in  the 
English  provinces.  Since  then  he  has  not 
appeared  in  England.  In  Moscow  he  played 
Tannhauser  in  1877.  In  1879  he  sang  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  added  the  part  of  Eleazar  (in 
*  La  Juive ')  to  his  repertory.  He  was  struck 
down  with  paralysis,  and  died  at  Boulogne  in 
May  1890.  A.  c. 

NAUMANN,  JoHANN  Gottlieb  (or  Gio- 
vanni Amadeo),  well-known  composer  in  his 
day,  bom  April  17,  1741,  at  Blasewitz  near 
Dresden.  Though  the  child  of  a  peasant  he 
was  educated  at  the  Kreuzschule  in  Dresden, 
and  intended  for  a  schoolmaster.  He  studied 
music  by  himself,  until  a  Swedish  musician 
resident  in  Dresden  named  Weestroem,  happen- 
ing to  yisit  his  home,  was  struck  by  seeing 
Bach's  (probably  Emanuel's)  sonatas  on  the 
harpsichord,  and  determined  to  take  him  on  a 
professional  tour.  Starting  in  May  1757,  they 
first  went  to  Hamburg,  where  they  were  de- 
tained ten  months  by  Weestroem's  ill  health, 
and  then  to  Padua,  where  Weestroem  took 
lessons  from  Tartini,  in  which  he  did  not  allow 
Naumann  toshare.  His  treatment  was  altogether 
80  bad  that  the  young  man  left  him,  but  was 
able  to  proceed  with  his  training,  as  Tartini 
taught  him  for  nothing,  and  an  English  musician 
named  Hunt  gave  him  pecuniary  assistance. 
During  his  stay  of  three  years  in  Padua  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Hasse.  He  next  went  to 
Naples  in  1761  with  a  pupil  named  Pitscher,  to 
study  dramatic  music  for  six  months  ;  and  then, 
armed  >rith  a  recommendation  from  Tartini, 
visited  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna,  and  received 
from  him  some  instruction  in  counterpoint. 
During  a  lengthened  stay  at  Yenice  he  produced 
his  first  opera  at  San  Samuele.  In  1763  he 
returned  home,  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
Electress  was  appointed  court  composer  of  sacred 
music.     In    1766-68    he  was  again  in   Italy, 


composing  '  Achille  in  Sciro'  (1767)  for  Palermo^ 
and  'Alessandro  nelle  Indie'  for  Yenice.  In 
1769  he  produced  *La  Clemenza  di  Tito*^ 
(Metastasio's  text)  in  Dresden,  and  in  1772 
*  Solimanno '  and  *  Nozze  disturl)ate  *  in  Yenice, 
'Armida'  in  Padua  (1773),  and  'Ipermestra' 
in  Yenice  (1774).  On  his  return  to  Dresden  in 
1774  he  declined  a  flattering  invitation  from 
Frederick  the  Great  to  Berlin,  and  in  1776  was 
rewarded  by  the  Elector  with  the  title  of 
Capellmeister,  and  a  salary  of  1200  thalers. 
During  a  temporary  residence  in  Stockholm 
^1776-78)  he  produced  in  Swedish  'Amphion' 
(1776)  and  *Cora,*  his  best  and  most  popular 
work,  published  for  PF.  in  1780.  [He  was 
again  in  Sweden  in  1782-84,  producing '  Gustav 
Yasa '  in  1783.]  In  1786  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Obercapellmeister,  with  a  salary  of 
2000  thalers,  for  his  refusal  of  a  brilliant  posi- 
tion at  Copenhagen.  In  1793  he  produced 
'Protesilao,'  an  opera,  at  Berlin,  and  an  ora- 
torio *Davidde  in  Terebinto'  at  Potsdam,  for 
which  he  received  a  gold  snuff-box  with  400 
Friedrichs  d'or  from  the  King  Frederick  William 
11. ,  who  also  induced  Hummel  to  take  lessons 
from  him.  His  last  opera,  'Aci  e  Galatea,' 
was  produced,  April  25,  1801,  at  Dresden, 
where  he  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  23rd  of  the 
following  October.  For  further  particulars  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Meissner's  BruchstUcke  sur 
Biographie  NaunumvCs  (Prague,  1803-4). 

Naumann  was  also  a  prolific  composer  of  church 
music ;  thirteen  oratorios,  and  twenty-one  masses 
with  Te  Deums,  and  smaller  church  pieces,  being 
preserved  in  Dresden.  [See  the  Qudlcn-Lexikon 
for  list.]  The  court  chapel  still  performs  some 
of  his  compositions,  but  the  single  work  of  his 
now  known  beyond  Dresden  is  his  setting  of 
Klopstock's  '  Yater  unser,'  an  effective  composi- 
tion for  its  day.  Though  a  good  musician,  cap- 
able of  turning  his  talents  to  account,  he  had 
not  a  particle  of  genius.  Entirely  uninfluenced 
by  the  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  he  trudged 
on  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  the  footsteps  of  Hasse 
and  Graun.  [He  is  reported  to  have  composed 
the  beautiful  *  Dresden  Amen,'  immortalised  in 
Wagner's  *  Parsifal.'] 

The  Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
contains  a  Mass  of  his  (in  G)  published  in  London, 
with  an  accompaniment  arranged  by  Edmund 
Harris ;  and  *  The  Pilgrims  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  * 
an  oratorio,  edited  with  a  biography  by  Mainzer. 
By  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Admiral 
Grotschilling  he  left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Karl  Friederich,  became  a  well-known 
mineralogist,  whose  son  Ernst,  bom  August  16, 
1832,  studied  the  organ  with  Johann  Schneider, 
and  composition  with  Hauptmann,  and  waa 
from  1860  organist  and  musikdirector  at  Jena, 
and  from  1877  professor.  He  published  an  ex-^ 
cellent  treatise,  Ucber  die  verschiedetun  Bestim- 
viungen  der  Tonverhdlinisse  (Leipzig,  1858),  as 
well  as  some  music,  among  which  may  be  named 
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two  string  quintets,  and  a  serenade  for  strings 
and  wind. 

The  elder  Naumann's  second  son,  Moritz 
Ernst  Adolf,  a  well-known  physician  and  pro- 
fessor in  Bonn,  was  father  of  Dr.  Emil,  pupil 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Hauptmann,  and  a  composer 
of  merit,  bom  Sept.  8,  1827,  in  Berlin.  [An 
oratorio,  'Christus  der  Friedensbote,'  was  given 
in  Dresden  in  1848,  and  an  opera,  'Judith,' 
was  given  in  the  same  place  in  1858.  In  1856 
his  first  effort  in  musical  literature.  Die  EinfUh- 
rung  des  Psalmengesangs  in  die  Kirche^  procured 
him  the  post  of  court-director  of  sacred  music. 
Another  opera,  'Loreley,*  was  performed  after 
his  death,  in  1889.  He  lived  chiefly  in  Dresden, 
and  published  many  books,  the  most  notable 
being  Die  modeme  musikaiische  Zopf  (1880), 
a  pamphlet  of  conservative  tendency,  and  an  ex- 
haustive History  of  Music  (1880-85),  translated 
into  English  by  F.  Praeger,  and  furnished  with 
very  necessary  additional  chapters  on  English 
music  by  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley.  This  appeared 
in  1886.  He  succeeded  W.  Rust  as  organist  of 
S.  Thomas's,  Leipzig  (March  1880),  on  the  pro- 
motion of  the  latter  to  be  Cantor.  [Emil  Nau- 
mann  died  at  Dresden,  June  23,  1888.] 

The  third  brother.  Const antin  August,  was 
a  mathematician  and  astronomer.  F.  6. 

NAVA,  Gabtano,  a  distinguished  Italian 
teacher  of  singing,  and  writer  of  vocal  exercises, 
bom  at  Milan,  May  16,  1802.  His  father, 
Antonio,  taught  and  composed  for  the  French 
guitar,  then  a  favourite  instrument,  but  the  son 
received  a  college  education  previous  to  entering 
the  Milan  Conservatoire  under  Federici.  Here 
in  1837  Nava  was  appointed  professor,  retaining 
his  connection  with  the  institution — where  he 
gave  instraction  both  in  harmony  and  in  singing 
— for  thirty-eight  years,  that  is,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  March  31,  1875.  His  skill  as  a 
vocal  teacher,  enhanced  by  his  cultivated  intel- 
ligence and  uncommon  earnestness  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  brought  him  a  large  c/z^n^/e  of  private 
pupils.  Distinguished  among  these  stands  our 
own  countryman,  Charles  Santley.  None  of 
Nava's  scholars  have  achieved  a  more  brilliant 
reputation  than  that  eminent  baritone  ;  nor  could 
a  better  exemplification  be  desired  of  the  master's 
Tnethod  of  careful  vocal  development,  as  opposed 
to  the  forcing  system.  Nava's  works,  published 
at  Milan,  by  the  firms  Ricordi,  Lucca,  and  Conti, 
comprise  numerousbooksof  xo^/is^^^and  vocaliszi, 
several  masses  and  separate  pieces  of  vocal  church 
Tniisic,  and  a  Method  of  Singing  that  hasappeared 
also  in  London  and  at  Leipzig.  b.  t. 

NAVARRAISE,  LA.  *  Lyric  Episode*  in  two 
acts,  text  by  J.  Claretie  and  H.  Cain,  music  by 
Jules  Massenet,  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  Jime  20,  1894.  Subsequently  at  the 
Op4ra-Comique  in  Paris  and  elsewhere. 

NAVOIGILLE,  whose  real  name  was  GuiL- 
UAUME  JuLiEN,  was  bom  at  Givet  about  1745 ; 
came  to  Paris,  was  adopted  by  an  Italian,  and 


patronised  by  Monsigny,  entered  the  band  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  opened  a  free  violin  school, 
in  which  Boucher,  the  well-known  virtuoso,  was 
educated.  He  composed  duets  and  trios  for 
strings,  and  two  theatrical  pieces,  the  music  of 
which  largely  consisted  of  well-known  airs. 
Navoigille  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  1811.  He  was 
a  good  leader,  but  his  name  would  have  been 
forgotten  but  for  the  mistake  committed  by 
F^tis  in  attributing  to  him  the  authorship  of 
the  'Marseillaise.'  g.  c. 

NAVRATIL,  Carl,  bora  at  Prague,  April 
24,  1867,  was  taught  theory  by  Guido  Adler 
and  the  violin  by  Ondricek,  and  is  the  com- 
poser of  many  ambitious  works  of  considerable 
interest  and  value.  The  operas,  '  Hermann  ' 
and  'Salammb6,'  represent  his  work  for  the 
stage  ;  besides  a  symphony  in  G  minor,  to  be 
ranked  as  absolute  music,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  five  symphonic  poems,  belonging  to  the 
class  of  'programme -music'  These  deal  re- 
spectively with  *John  Hus,'  'Ziska,'  *Zalov,' 
*Neklan,*  and  *Der  weisse  Berg.*  Concertos 
for  violin  and  pianoforte  with  orchestra,  two 
trios  for  piano  and  strings,  two  quintets  for 
piano  and  strings,  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano, 
one  for  viola  and  piano,  a  string  quartet  in  D 
minor,  two  Psalms  for  eight- part  chorus,  a 
Mass  in  D,  much  pianoforte  music  and  many 
songs,  show  great  industry,  and  some  of  the 
music  is  strongly  original.  Navrdtil  has  written 
a  life  of  Smetana,  and  is  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Dutch  Maatschappij  tot  Bevordering 
van  Toonkunst.  m. 

NAYLOR,  John,  an  excellent  cathedral 
organist,  was  bom  at  Stanningley,  near  Leeds, 
on  June  8,  1838.  As  a  boy  he  was  a  chorister 
at  the  Leeds  parish  church,  and  also  received 
instraction  on  the  pianoforte  from  the  well- 
known  musician  and  organist  R.  S.  Burton. 
With  this  exception  he  was  a  self-taught  man. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  parish  church,  Scarborough,  where  he  soon 
began,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  to  promote  a  taste 
for  good  music  in  the  town.  He  graduated  at 
Oxford  in  1863  as  Mus.B.,  and  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.D.  in  1872.  In  1873  he  became 
organist  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Scarborough, 
where  in  collaboration  with  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
R.  Brown -Borthwick,  he  raised  the  musical 
services  to  a  pitch  of  great  excellence.  He  was 
here  able  to  make  experiments  in  connection 
with  the  chanting  of  the  Psalms  which  were  not 
without  their  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Westcott's  Paragraph  Psalter. 
Dr.  Naylor  became  organist  and  choirmaster  of 
York  Minster  in  1883.  He  was  conductor  of 
the  York  Musical  Society  for  many  years  before 
his  retirement  in  1896.  He  was  a  musician  of 
catholic  tastes,  and  a  composer  of  no  mean  merit. 
His  works  include,  besides  various  anthems  and 
services,  the  following  cantatas  written  with 
organ  accompaniment,  and  performed  with  great 
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success  by  a  large  body  of  voices  in  York  Minster ; 
*  Jeremiah,'  1884  ;  *  The  Brazen  Serpent,*  1887 ; 
^Meribah, '  1890 ;  '  Manna,'  1893.  He  resigned 
his  appointment  at  York  in  1897,  and  went  on 
a  voyage  to  Australia,  dying  at  sea,  May  15, 
1897.  T.  p.  p. 

NEALE,  John  and  William  (father  and 
son),  a  firm  of  Dublin  music-sellers  and  pub- 
lishers established  before  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  in  Christ  Church  Yard.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  trace  their  history,  though  they 
played  an  important  part  in  matters  musical  in 
the  Dublin  of  their  day,  while  few  of  their 
publications  are  left  to  aiford  clues.  The  elder, 
John  Neale  or  *  O'Neil,'  was  in  1723  connected 
with  a  musical  club  held  at  a  tavern  in  Christ 
Church  Yard,  which  club  afterwards  developed 
into  a  very  Important  musical  association.  He 
and  his  son  were  managers  of  most  of  the  enter- 
tainments in  Dublin,  and  built  'The  Musick 
Hall '  in  Fishamble  Street,  opened  in  Oct.  1741, 
and  wherein  Handel  in  December  of  the  same 
year  conducted  its  first  public  performance. 
[John  Neale  died  before  1738.     w.  H.  o.  F.] 

William  Neale  died  at  an  advanced  age  about 
1769,  his  son  John,  who  was  a  surgeon,  becom- 
ing the  best  amateur  violinist  in  Dublin.  The 
above  particulars  are  mainly  gathered  from 
Gilbert's  History  of  Dublin,  1854.  In  turning 
to  other  references,  in  Bunting,  1840,  p.  4,  and 
in  Petrie,  1855,  pp.  89,  150-57,  some  confu- 
sion is  apparent  They  speak  of  certain  publi- 
cations issued  about  1720,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
identify  these  satisfactorily. 

John  and  William  Neale  published  a  couple 
of  thin  folio  works,  being  the  songs  and  airs  in 
'The  Beggar's  Opera,'  and  in  its  second  part. 
On  these  are  advertised  other  of  their  publica- 
tions, including  three  books  of  *  English  Airs ' ; 
one  each  of  'Scotch  Tunes,'  *  Irish  Tunes,'  and 
'Country  Dances' ;  while  'The  Songs  and  Airs  in 
"Merlin"'  fixes  the  date  of  issue  as  after  1734 
or  1736.  The  Neales  were  probably  the  first 
Irish  music -publishers  of  any  note,  though 
perhaps  exception  might  be  made  for  Robert 
Thornton,  who  engraved  music  in  Dublin  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  oentuiy,  and  for  Samuel 
Powell,  a  printer  and  bookseller,  who  issued 
psalmodies  and  similar  works  having  musical 
notes,  in  the  early  years  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. F.  K. 

NEATE,  Chables,  bom  in  London,  March 
28,  1784,  received  his  early  musical  education 
from  William  Sharp,  and  afterwards  from  John 
Field,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  close  inti- 
macy. Besides  the  pianoforte  he  performed  on 
the  violoncello,  he  and  Field  both  being  in- 
structed on  that  instrument  by  Sharp.  He  first 
appeared  in  public  as  a  pianist  at  Covent  Garden 
at  the  Lent '  oratorios,'  in  1800,  and  soon  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  an  excellent  performer  of 
the  school  of  Clement!  and  Field.  He  studied 
composition  under  Woelfl,  and  in  1808  published 


his  first  work,  a  sonata  in  C  minor.  In  1813 
he  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  of  which  he  was  for  many 
years  a  director,  often  a  performer,  and  occasion- 
ally conductor,  at  its  concerts.  His  admiration 
of  Beethoven  induced  him  in  1815  to  visit 
Vienna,  where  he  remained  for  eight  months, 
eigoying  the  friendship  and  profiting  by  the 
advice  of  the  great  composer.  He  then  went  to 
Munich,  where  he  stayed  five  months,  studying 
counterpoint  under  Winter.  After  an  absence 
of  two  years  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
long  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best  performers  upon, 
and  teachers  of  the  pianoforte.  He  was  the 
first  to  introduce  into  England  Beethoven's  Con- 
certo in  E|^,  Weber's  ConcertstUck,  and  Hummel's 
Concerto  in  E  and  Septuor  in  D  minor.  He  did 
not  publish  a  second  work  until  1822,  when  he 
produced  his  sonata  in  D  minor,  and  subsequently 
several  other  works,  including  a  fantasia  for 
piano  and  violoncello,  op.  9 ;  a  quintet  for  piano, 
wind  and  double  bass  ;  and  two  trios  for  piano 
and  strings ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  sound 
technical  knowledge,  he  was  not  successful  as  a 
composer,  as  he  lacked  fancy  and  originality. 
He  died  at  Brighton,  March  30,  1877,  having 
many  years  before  retired  from  the  exercise  of 
his  profession.  See  Concofxiia,  Oct.  16,  1875, 
and  Afus,  Times,  1901,  pp.  15,  16.       w.  H.  H. 

NEDBAL,  OsKAB.  See  Bohemian  Quar- 
tet, vol.  i.  p.  350,  and  add  to  the  notice  there 
given  that  he  left  the  Bohemian  Quartet  in 
the  spring  of  1906,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
up  his  place  as  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  Prague.  His  place  in  the  quartet 
has  been  filled  by  a  viola  player  named  Herold. 

NEEDLER,  Henry,  bom  in  London  in  1685, 
was  an  amateur  violinist,  who  was  instructed  on 
the  instrument  first  by  his  father  and  afterwards 
by  the  younger  Banister,  and  became  a  pro- 
ficient performer.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
taught  harmony  by  Purcell,  which  must  prob- 
ably be  taken  to  mean  Daniel  Purcell.  About 
1710  he  was  appointed  Aocountant-General  of 
the  Excise,  and  in  the  same  year  assisted  in 
establishing  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music, 
where  he  long  filled  the  post  of  principal  violin. 
He  was  the  first  to  lead  the  concertos  of  Corelli 
in  England.  He  died  August  1 ,  1760.  Twenty- 
eight  volumes  of  music,  almost  entirely  tran- 
scribed by  him  from  the  libraries  at  Oxford, 
were  presented  by  his  widow  to  James  Mathias, 
who,  in  1782,  bequeathed  them  to  the  British 
Museum,  where  they  form  Add.  MSS.  5085  to 
5062.  w.  H.  B. 

NEEFE,  Christian  Gottlob,  a  musician  of 
some  distinction  in  his  day,  whose  claim  to 
remembrance  is  his  having  been  Beethoven's 
instructor.  He  was  bom  at  Chemnitz,  Feb.  5, 
1748,  the  son  of  a  poor  tailor,  and,  possessing  a 
lovely  voice,  sang  in  the  church  choir  and  leamt 
music  in  the  school.  His  parents  contrived  to 
place  him  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  to  study 
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law,  but  the  love  of  music  was  too  strong,  all 
his  spare  time  was  spent  over  the  treatisee  of 
Marpurg  and  Emanuel  Bach  ;  and  the  acquaint- 
ance of  J.  A.  Hiller,  then  cantor  of  Leipzig,  and 
a  leading  musician  of  Germany,  was  a  great 
incentive.  He  broke  with  law  and  began  his 
musical  career  by  writing  operettas  for  the 
theatre.  In  1777  he  took  HiUer's  place  as 
conductor  of  a  travelling  orchestra  known  as 
the  Seyler  Society,  which  made  him  known  in 
the  Rhine  district.  At  Frankfort  he  found  a 
wife,  in  1779  settled  at  Bonn  as  conductor  of 
another  association  called  the  '  Groesmann-Hell- 
muth  Society,*  and  on  Feb.  15,  1781,  entered 
the  service  of  the  Elector,  Max  Friedrich,  as 
aspirant  to  the  post  of  court-organist,  vice  Van 
den  Eeden.  With  the  organ  Neefe  took  over 
van  den  Eeden's  pupil,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven, 
then  just  entered  on  his  eleventh  year.  Van 
den  Eeden  died  June  29,  1782,  and  on  April  26, 
1783,  Neefe  was  promoted  to  the  direction  of 
both  sacred  and  secular  music  at  the  court.  A 
year  after  this,  April  15,  1784,  the  Elector  died, 
the  theatrical  music  was  put  down,  and  a  series 
of  economies  begun  by  the  new  Elector  Max 
Franz,  which  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  Neefe's 
pay  from  400  to  200  florins.  In  1 7  8  8  a  new  court 
theatre  was  organised,  with  Reicha  as  director, 
and  Neefe  as  accompanist  and  stage  manager. 
Then  came  the  war,  and  in  1794  the  theatre 
was  shut  up,  the  company  disbanded,  and  Neefe 
lost  his  place.  He  led  a  poor  existence  as 
municipal  official  under  the  French,  his  &mily 
were  dispersed,  and  at  last  we  hear  of  him  as  con- 
ductor at  the  theatre  at  Dessau.  Here  his  wife 
fell  seriously  ill,  and  ultimately  he  himself  sank 
under  his  troubles,  and  died  Jan.  26,  1798. 
Neefe  was  an  industrious  musician  ;  the  names 
of  eight  pieces  are  preserved  which  he  wrote  for 
the  theatres  of  Leipzig  and  Bonn  between  1772 
and  1782.  He  wrote  also  for  the  church,  and 
a  mass  of  chamber  music,  besides  arranging  and 
adapting  many  operas.  [See  the  Quellen-Lexi- 
kon."]  He  also  published  articles  on  musical 
subjects  in  the  periodicals  of  the  time,  and  left 
an  autobiography  which  was  communicated  by 
his  wife  to  the  AUg.  musikcUischs  Zeitung  of 
1799  (p.  241).  (See  Th&yer's  Beethoven,  i.  81- 
85,  117,  etc.)  o. 

NEGRO  MUSIC  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  nearest  approach  to  <  folk-music ' 
in  the  United  States  is  that  played  or  sung  by 
the  negroes  in  the  Southern  States.  Before  the 
Civil  War  (1861-66)  brought  freedom  to  the 
slaves,  the  ability  to  read  was  very  rare  among 
those  held  in  bondage.  Indeed,  in  many  of  the 
States  which  authoriised  slavery,  education  of  the 
slave  was  a  misdemeanour.  The  tunes  to  which 
they  danced  or  to  which  they  sang  their  songs 
and  hymns  were,  therefore,  traditional.  The 
origin  of  some  of  the  tunes  is  held  to  be  African 
on  these  grounds : — they  can  be  reduced  to  a 
pentatonic  scale,  which  is  the  scale  of  musical 


instruments  said  to  be  still  in  use  in  Abyssinia, 
Nubia,  and  other  countries  in  Africa  ;  they  have 
the  same  'catch '  that  appears  in  songs  still  sung 
in  Africa,  according  to  the  observations  of  several 
travellers.  Both  *  catch'  and  scale  are  also 
common  in  the  traditional  music  of  the  Scotch, 
Irish,  Welsh,  and  Magyars.  There  are,  however, 
many  tunes  in  common  use  among  the  American 
negroes  which  have  neither  peculiarity.  The 
negroes  have  the  imitative  faculties  very  highly 
developed,  and  most  of  their  tunes  which  do  not 
resemble  those  of  the  old  races  were  probably 
caught  from  Methodist  preachers,  whose  system 
of  conducting  *  revivals,'  with  its  appeals  to  the 
imagination  of  the  hearer,  was  such  as  readily 
to  capture  these  impressionable  people.  Many 
of  the  negro  hymns  have  lines  and  phrases  that 
show  a  Wesleyan  origin.  Traces  of  Catholic 
teachings  are  visible  also,  but  these  are  infre- 
quent. Resemblances  between  various  sections 
as  to  the  tunes  and  the  words  used  are  noted  by 
dose  observers,  the  differences  being  such  as 
would  naturally  be  produced  in  the  flight  of 
time  or  by  lapse  of  memory,  as  they  were  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  or  carried  across  the 
country.  The  tunes  are  sometimes  minor  (gener- 
ally without  a  sharp  seventh)  and  sometimes 
major ;  occasionally  a  mixed  mode  is  employed, 
beginning  in  a  m^'or  key,  and  ending  in  either  the 
relative  or  tonic  minor  ;  or  the  contrary  course 
may  be  followed.  And  there  are  tunes  which  end 
on  the  subdominant  or  anywhere  but  on  the 
tonic  or  the  dominant.  The  negroes  are  very 
sensitive  to  rhythm.  As  one  dances  a  jig,  his 
companions  gather  about  him  and  furnish  a 
percussive  accompaniment  with  bones  (played 
after  the  manner  of  castanets)  or  roughly  made 
tambourines,  or,  wanting  instruments,  by  alter- 
nately slapping  their  hands  together  and  on 
their  knees,  keeping  excellent  time.  They  have 
songs  for  all  occasions  where  they  move  in 
concert,  such  as  loading  or  unloading  ships,  or 
working  at  the  pumps  of  a  fire  engine.  Their 
rhythmic  sympathies  are  most  strongly  active 
on  these  occasions.  Often  one  of  a  gang  acts 
as  a  precentor,  giving  a  line  or  two  by  himself, 
and  the  chorus  coming  in  with  the  refrain. 
This  leader,  when  his  supply  of  lines  gives  out 
or  his  memory  fails,-  resorts  to  improvisation. 
A  similar  practice  obtains  with  them  at  their 
religious  and  social  gatherings.  Sometimes  the 
improvised  lines  will  be  given  in  turn  by  different 
ones  in  the  company  who  have  the  faculty  of 
inventing  them.  The  women's  voices  have  a 
peculiarly  pathetic  timbre  within  their  natural 
range,  which  is  narrow,  rarely  reaching  farther 
than  from  a  to  cT.  When  foroed  they  are  harsh 
and  strident.  As  a  rule  the  tenor  voices  are 
dry,  but  the bassesare  generally  rich  and  sonorous. 
A  quick  ear  is  more  common  than  tunefulness 
among  the  race,  but  the  effect  produced  by  the 
singing  of  a  great  number,  always  in  unison,  so 
quickens  the  hearer's  pulse  or  moves  him  to 
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tears  that  defects  are  forgotten.  Their  time  is 
sure  to  be  accurate.  Of  instruments  in  use 
among  them  the  variety  is  small.  Bones  and 
tambourines  are  common,  but  the  banjo  is  not 
so  generally  used  by  them  as  has  been  thought, 
and  fiddlers  are  very  rare.  Some  of  the  slave 
songs,  especially  those  that  may  be  classed  as 
hymns,  were  made  known  in  the  Northern  States 
for  the  first  time  by  small  bands  of  singers  of 
both  sexes  who  gave  concerts  in  the  principal 
cities  in  1871  and  subsequently.  One  troupe 
(the  'Jubilee  singers')  came  from  the  Fisk 
University,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  in  the 
course  of  its  tours,  which  included  several  tripe 
to  Europe,  raised  over  150,000  dollars  for  the 
University,  which  was  established  especially  to 
educate  those  who  had  been  bom  in  slavery. 
Another  came  from  a  similar  institution  at 
Hampton,  Virginia.  One  effect  of  their  tours 
was  the  introduction  of  someof  the  songs  into  the 
religious  services  of  the  Northern  negroes.  It  is 
observed,  however,  that  the  songs  are  everywhere 
gradually  disappearing  from  use  as  the  negroes 
become  better  educated.  Their  imitative  faculties 
lead  them  to  prefer  music  exactly  like  tliat  which 
is  performed  in  churches  where  the  worshippers 
are  white.  Some  of  the  secular  songs  of  the 
negroes    have    acquired    peculiar   distinction. 

*  Jim  Crow ' — said  to  be  the  name  both  of  the 
song  and  of  the  negro  whose  performance  of  it 
had  a  local  reputation  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in 
1830 — was,  indirectly,  the  origin  of  the  negro 
minstrel  show,  the  most  familiar  example  of 
which  in  England  was  that  long  known  as 
Christy's.  Many  of  the  plantation  songs  were 
introduced  into  these  shows,  'Coal-black  Rose,' 

*  Zip  Coon,'  and  *01e  Virginny  nebber  tire'  being 
the  most  familiar  among  them.  A  plantation 
song,  *  Way  down  in  Raccoon  Hollow,'  enjoyed  a 
wide  popularity  set  to  words  beginning  *  Near 
the  lake  where  droops  the  willow. ' 

A  few  examples  of  the  negro  melodies  and 
verses  are  appended.  They  are  taken  from  the 
collection  *  Slave  Songs  of  the  United  States. ' 
The  reader  must  understand  that  all  of  these 
are  sung  much  faster  than  either  the  tunes  or 
the  words  would  seem  to  warrant,  the  rapid  pace 
being  a  result  of  the  negroes'  strong  rhythmic 
instincts.  The  first  example  shows  a  pentatonic 
scale,  and  the  use  of  the  'Scotch  snap.' 


lUl    my   Je  •  >w     htid-4j.  ohl 


The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  use  of 
an  unconventional  ending : — 


Tom.  Binner.  tarn  to-day.    Turn,  idnner,  torn  O I 


A  very  popular  tune,  and  full  of  pathos  when 
sung  by  a  large  company,  is  the  following  : — 


morn-in'I    vaa  a^walk-ln*  down.  O   yw.    Lord  I       I 


■RVKuneber-rlaaa-hang-in  dowOt     O   yet.    Lord. 

Dr.  W.  Howard  Russell  describes  in  chapter 
xviii.  of  My  Diary  North  and  Southf  a  song 
which  made  a  remarkable  impression  on  him, 
and  which,  from  his  description,  appears  to  be 
the  following : — 


-WBlk-ln'  troo'  do  grareyMrd.       Lny  dto  bo  •  dy  down. 

The  following  is  a  popular  song  among  the 
Louisiana  Creoles,  and  the  words  give  an  idea  of 
the  dialect : — 

Belle  LayoUe, 


[The  peculiarities  of  negro  music  have  occasion- 
ally been  introduced  into  works  of  higher  artistic 
aim.  Gottschalk  used  some  of  the  Creole  music 
as  subjects  for  free  treatment  on  the  pianoforte  ; 
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J.  A.  Brockhoven,  of  Cmcinnati,  wrote  a  suite 
for  orchestra  on  Creole  tanes ;  and  DvoHk,  during 
his  residence  in  America,  adopted  some  of  the 
musical  idioms  of  the  negro  music  into  his 
'New  World'  Symphony  and  two  chamber 
compositions,  pp.  95-97.]  Those  interested 
will  find  it  discussed  in  the  following  treatises 
by  writers  who  have  lived  at  the  South,  and 
made  special  studies  of  the  subject : — 

Dwight'8  Journal  of  MuslCj  Nov.  8, 1862.  Letter,  Mim 
McKim,  Philadelphia ;  probably  the  flrst  occasion  when 
public  attention  was  called  to  the  Slave  sougs. 

Continental  Monthly,  Philadelphia,  August  1868. 
Article,  *  Under  the  Palmettos/  Mr.  H.  G.  Spaalding, 
with  specimens  of  the  mnsic. 

Atlantic MorUMy,  June  1867.  Article,  'Negro  Spirit- 
nals,'  T.  W.  Higginson,  with  the  words  of  many  of  the 
most  popular  hymns. 

'Shive  Songs  of  the  United  States,'  New  York,  1871. 
Words  and  tunes,  the  largest  collection  published. 

Tlu  Century,  New  York,  Feb.  1886 ;  Article,  '  Creole 
Slave  Dance.'  April  1886;  article,  'Creole  Slave  Songs.' 
Both  by  Mr.  6.  W.  Cable.  Bspecially  interesting  because 
of  the  descriptions  of  negro  customs  in  Louisiana,  some 
of  which  are  of  remote  African  origin,  and  because  of 
the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  dialect  of  the  Louisiana 
negroes— a  mixture  of  French  and  English,  sometimes  a 
little  Spanish,  but  each  greatly  modined  by  the  negro's 
own  method  of  speech.  p.  h.  J. 

[The  following  additions  to  the  bibliogiaphy  of  the 
subject  are  communicated  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  :— 
Allen,  W.  P.,  article  on  'Negro  Dialect,'  New  York 
Nation,  May  80, 1867  ;  Brown,  John  Mason,  •  Songs  of  the 
Slaves,'  Lippincoti's  Mag.,  Dec.  1868 ;  Deming,  Clarence, 
By.ioays  cf  Nature  and  Life,  New  York,  1884:  Haskell, 
Marion  Alexandra,  'Negro  Spirituals,'  Century  Mag., 
August  1899  ;  Hopkins,  Isabella  T.,  '  A  Description  of  a 
Negro  Church  Service,"  Seribner^s  Mag.,  1880,  pp.  422- 
429 ;  Trotter,  James  M.,  Music  and  some  highly  Musical 
Peojple,  Boston  and  New  York,  1878 ;  Woodville,  Jennie, 
•  liamblingTalk  about  the  Negro,'  LippincoU's  Mag.,  Nov. 
\9>l%.—CoUectlons:  Edwards,  Charles  L.,  Bahmna  Songs 
and  Stories,  Boston,  1895 ;  Marsh,  J.  B.  T.,  The  Story  ctf 
the  Jubilee  Singers,  Boston,  1896  (often  reprinted); 
Cabin  and  Plantation  Songs  sung  hy  the  Hampton  Students, 
New  York,  1891.] 

Prior  to  about  1 835  English  people  had  neither 
knowledge  of,  nor  interest  in,  the  folk -music 
of  the  American  negro.  Some  few  examples, 
though  probably  not  many  more  than  half  a 
dozen,  had  appeared  in  print  before  that  time, 
and  one  characteristic  specimen  from  Aird's 
Selectixni  of  Scotch,  English,  Irish,  and  Foreign 
Airs,  vol  i.  [1782],  is  appended.  It  has  the 
incessant  i*epetition  of  phrase  found  in  so  many 
negro  airs.  One  or  two  others  from  Virginia 
are  in  the  same  work. 

Pompey  ran  away, 

Negro  Jig  (Virginia). 


The  other  is  taken  from  The  GerUleTtian's 
AinuseTnent,  book  2,  circa  1800,  The  words 
of  these  plantation  melodies  seem  to  have  been 
merely  a  string  of  sentences  concocted  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  by  the  singer  as  he  per- 


Negro  Dance. 

From  The  Gentleman's  Amusement,  book  2,  circa  1800 
(a  work  containing  many  airs  of  American  interest). 


formed  the  '  Walk  Round '  (much  the  same  sort 
of  thing  as  the  *  Cake  Walk '  of  to-day),  while  a 
steady  clapping  of  hands  from  the  spectators 
marked  the  time. 

As  to  the  African  origin  of  these  tunes  many 
theories  have  been  offered,  from  the  belief  in 
their  practical  genuineness  as  real  native  strains 
(a  view  apparently  supported  in  the  previous 
section  of  this  article),  down  to  the  contemptuous 
attitude  of  some  who  take  them  to  have  been 
manufactured  in  deliberate  imitation  of  European 
models,  by  ignorant  musicians  for  the  enjoyment 
of  their  fellow-slaves.  The  truth  is  probably  to 
be  found  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes. 
We  may  admit  at  once  that  the  rhythmic 
peculiarities  noticed  above  are  to  be  traced  to 
the  original  home  of  the  African  slave ;  as  all 
students  of  primitive  music  know,  distinct 
rhythms  are  among  the  most  marked  character- 
istics of  savage  music.  As  to  the  scales  in 
which  the  melodies  of  the  earlier  songs  are  cast, 
those  who  have  made  a  scientific  study  of  folk- 
song hesitate  to  acce^Yt  any  conclusion  which 
confines  certain  scales  to  any  one  country  or 
date  ;  beyond  the  broad  fact  that  the  pentatonic 
scale  is  probably  the  mark  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  chiirch  modes,  while  these  again  are 
earlier  than  our  modem  major  and  minor  scales, 
there  is  little  or  no  possibility  of  defining  more 
closely  the  geographical  source  of  any  melody. 
There  are,  for  example,  perhaps  as  many  British 
folk-songs  in  the  pentatonic  scale  as  could  be 
found  among  the  traditional  music  of  any  other 
race  or  nation  ;  and  any  of  these  may  well  have 
been  caught  up  from  the  descendants  of  the  first 
American  settlers,  and  the  rhythms  gradually 
changed  to  suit  the  congenital  taste  of  the 
coloured  mce. 

About  1834-85  one  Dan  Rice  introduced  the 

grotesque  song  and  dance  of  the  negro  to  the 

audience  of  American  theatres  and  concert  halls. 

His  first  song  was  *  Jim  Crow,*  the  main  burden 

of  which  with  appropriate  actions  ran — 

Wheel  about,  and  turn  about  and  Jump  Just  so. 
Every  time  you  wheel  about  you  jump  Jim  Crow. 

Though  no  doubt  this  was  a  plantation  lyric, 
there  are  signs  that  the  melody  has  been  con- 
siderably tampered  with.  Rice,  bringing  the 
song  to  England  about  1835-36,  the  whole 
nation  became  in  a  perfect  ferment  over  it. 
'Coal  black  Rose,'  'Sich  a  getting  upstairs,' 
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'Dandy  Jim  from  Carolina/  and  'Jim  along 
Josey,'  whose  principal  phrase  was — 


H<T4(et  ■long4(et  aloBg  Joa9,Hqr,8et  Aloiig^lin,Alaxiff  Joe. 

were  others  of  this  early  period.  The  singing 
of  negro  songs  having  become  general,  several 
bands  of  'Ethiopian  Serenaders'  appeared  at 
the  theatres  of  America  and  in  England  during 
the  forties.  Christy's,  the  most  famous  of 
these,  was  of  a  rather  later  date. 

While  in  the  earlier  days  the  entertainments 
professed  to  represent  the  plantation  song  and 
dance  with  baiyo,  bones,  and  fiddle  accompani- 
ment, this  soon  gave  way  to  the  introduction  of 
other  songs  of  better  literary  merit  than  the 
meaningless  jumble  of  words  of  the  original 
songs.  Stephen  C.  Foster  (1826-64)  supplied 
such  lyrics  as  'Old  folks  at  home,'  etc.,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  give  some  picture  of  the 
life  of  the  slave  in  the  songs  sung.  The  camp 
meetings  and  religious  services  have  also  pro- 
vided negro  songs,  many  of  that  origin. 

After  the  slavery  days  the  condition  of  the 
American  negro  has  greatly  changed,  and  with 
this  his  ditties.  The  modern  '  coon '  or  '  plan- 
tation '  songs,  and  the  popular  form  of  syncopa- 
tion called  '  rag-time,'  are  all  easily  to  be  traced 
to  their  source  in  the  older  negro  songs,  which, 
as  hinted  above,  are  probably  to  bo  regarded 
as  European  in  melodic  origin,  translated  into 
rhythms  that  have  been  handed  down  from  the 
generation  of  slaves  who  actually  came  from 
Africa.  p.  K. 

NEIGE,  LA,  ou  le  Nouyel  Eoinhabd. 
Op^ra-comique  in  four  acts  ;  words  by  Scribe 
and  Delavigne,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at 
the  Ty&tre  Feydeau,  Oct.  8,  1823  ;  in  London 
at  Covent  Garden,  as  'The  Frozen  Lake,'  Nov. 
26,  1824.  o. 

NEITHARDT,  August  Hbinbich,  founder 
of  the  Berlin  Domohor  (Cathedral  choir),  was 
bom  at  Schleiz,  August  10,  1793.  His  early 
musical  studies  were  interrupted  at  twenty  years 
of  age  by  his  military  service,  which  lasted 
through  the  campaigns  of  1 8 1 3-1 5.  This  led  to 
his  becoming  bandmaster  to  the  Garde-Schiitzen 
Battalion  (1816-22)  for  which  he  composed  and 
arranged  a  host  of  pieces.  From  1822  to  1840 
he  was  master  of  the  band  of  the  Kaiser  Frams 
Grenadiers,  and  wrote  and  did  much  for  the 
improvement  of  military  music.  In  1834  he 
wrote  an  opera,  '  Julietta,'  and  in  1839  he  was 
made  'konigliche  Musikdirector,'  and  in  1848 
was  commissioned  to  found  a  regular  choir  for 
the  Berlin  Cathedral,  which  he  did  by  uniting 
the  scholars  and  seminarists  who  sang  the 
ordinary  Cathedral  service  with  the  smaller 
choir  who  sang  in  the  Court-chapel,  about  eighty 
strong  in  all.  Thus  was  formed  the  &mou8 
Domchor,  for  which  Mendelssohn  wrote  his  noble 
psalms  and  motets.     In  1846  Neithardt  went 


to  St.  Petersburg  to  hear  the  famous  Russian 
choirs,  and  in  1850  he  and  his  choir  visited 
London  and  created  much  astonishment  by  their 
extraordinarily  refined  and  effective  perform- 
ances. Neithardt  died  at  Berlin,  April  18,1861. 
He  was  a  remarkably  able  conductor,  indefatig- 
able in  drilling  his  choir  and  in  providing  them 
with  masterpieces  of  all  schools,  some  of  which 
were  edited  by  him  in  continuation  of  Commer's 
'  Musica  Sacra '  (Berlin,  Bote  k  Book).        o. 

NEL  COR  PIU  NON  MI  SENTO.  A  duet 
in  PaiflieUo's  Molikara,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  a  remarkable  &vourite.  Beethoven  and 
many  others  wrote  variations  upon  it.  In 
England  it  was  known  as  '  Hope  told  a  flattering 
tale.'  o. 

NELSON,  Sydney,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  1, 
1800,  son  of  Soloman  Nelson.  At  an  early  age 
was  adopted  by  a  gentleman  who  gave  him  a 
good  musical  education,  and  he  was  for  some 
time  a  pupil  of  Sir  George  Smart.  Aftera  period 
spent  in  teaching  singing  and  in  the  composition 
of  popular  drawing-room  music,  he  was  appointed 
an  A^ociate  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  About, 
or  shortly  before  1840,  he  entered  into  a  partner- 
ship with  Charles  Jefferys  (a  song -writer  for 
whose  lyrics  Nelson's  music  was  mainly  com- 
posed), and  as  '  Jefferys  and  Nelson '  they  com- 
menced a  music -publishing  business  in  Frith 
Street,  removing  afterwards  into  Soho  Square. 
They  issued  much  sheet  music,  chiefly  by  Nel- 
son, but  in  1843,  the  concern  not  proving  a 
success.  Nelson  left  it  entirely  in  Jefferys'  hands, 
who  greatly  developed  it.  Nelson  now  arranged 
amusical  and  dramatic  entertainment,  and  with 
members  of  his  family  went  on  tour  to  America, 
Canada,  and  Australia.  He  died  in  London, 
April  7,  1862. 

His  musical  works  principally  consist  of  draw- 
ing-room balladswhich  include  such  once  popular 
melodies,  as  'The  Rose  of  Allandale,' '  The  Pilot,' 
etc.  Healaocomposed  aburletta, '  The  Grenadier, ' 
produced  by  Madame  Yestris,  and  '  The  Cadi's 
Daughter, '  while  a  grand  opera,  '  Ulrica, '  was  put 
in  rehearsal,  though  never  performed.  (Informa- 
tion in  part  from  Diet.  ofNcU,  Biog,)        r,  K. 

NENNA,  PoMPONio,  bom  at  Bari  in  the 
old  kingdom  of  Naples  about  1560,  difitinguislied 
himself  chiefly  as  a  composer  of  madrigals  in  the 
style  of  Monteverde.  On  the  titles  of  his  publi- 
cations he  is  described  as  '  II  cavaliere  Cenureo,' 
having  been  made  a  Knight  of  the  €k>lden 
Spur.  Following  fiirther  in  the  path  opened 
up  by  Monteverde  in  the  invention  of  new  har- 
monies he  became  the  teacher  and  inspirer  of 
Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Venosa,  in  the  direction  of 
free  chromatic  modulation.  He  published  eight 
books  of  madrigals  a  5,  and  one  a  4,  appearing 
in  various  editions  from  1 609  to  1 624.  Hisdeath 
must  have  occurred  before  1618,  as  appears  from 
the  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  his  eighth  book 
of  madrigals  a  5.  His  other  works  are  a  set  of 
Responsoria  a  4  for  the  Matins  of  Christmas  and 
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Holy  Week,  publiahed  in  1607,  and  another  set 
of  Responsoria  a  5  for  the  Matins  of  Holy  Week, 
published  after  his  death  in  1622.  Dr.  Haberl 
of  Ratisbon,  who  knows  these  saored  works, 
speaks  of  them  as  refuting  the  harsh  judgment 
of  Fetis  on  the  composer.  The  only  sacred  work 
of  Nenna  in  modem  score  is  a  simple  setting  of 
the  Veni  Creator,  printed  from  a  Roman  MS. 
in  the  continuation  of  the  *  Musica  Divina '  by 
Dr.  Haberl.  j.  R.  m. 

NERON.  An  opera  in  four  acts  ;  words  by 
Jules  Barbier ;  music  by  A.  Rubinstein.  In- 
tended for  the  French  stage,  but  first  performed, 
in  German,  as  'Nero/  at  the  Stadt  Theater, 
Hamburg,  on  Not.  1,  1879,  under  the  direction 
of  the  composer.  6. 

NERUDA.  A  distinguished  family  of  violin- 
ists. According  to  Dlabacz,^  the  founder  was 
Jakob,  who  belonged  to  Rossicz,  near  Prague, 
and  died  Feb.  19,  1782.  He  left  two  sons ; 
first,  Jo  HANK  Ohrysostom,  bom  at  Rossicz, 
Dec.  1,  1705,  leamt  music  at  Prague,  became 
famous  on  the  violin,  and  took  orders  at  the 
Prsemonstratensian  convent  there,  a  few  months 
after  his  father's  death  ;  became  choirmaster  of 
the  convent,  and  died  Dec.  2,  1763.  The  next 
brother,  Johann  Baptist  Geoko,  was  first  at 
Prague,  and  then,  for  thirty  years,  at  the 
Elector's  Chapel  at  Dresden,  where  he  died  in 
1780,  aged  seventy -three,  leaving  a  mass  of 
compositions  behind  him  (see  the  Quellen- 
Lexikcn),  and  two  sons,  LuDWia  and  Anton, 
both  chambermusicians  to  the  Elector  of  Dresden. 

Another  member  of  the  Nemda  family  was 
Josef,  organist  of  the  Cathedral  at  Brilnn,  in 
Moravia,  who  was  bom  in  1807,  and  died  Feb. 
18,1876.  He  had  five  children,  Victor,  Amalie, 
WiLMA,  bom  March  29,  1839,  Marie  and 
Franz.  Amalie  adopted  the  PP.,  and  made  no 
important  career.  [Franz  Nerada  was  bom  at 
Briinn,  Dec.  3,  1848,  became  a  violoncellist,  and 
joined  his  father  and  sister  in  various  concert 
tours.  In  1864-76  he  was  a  member  of  the 
royal  orchestra  at  Copenhagen ;  in  1892  he 
succeeded  to  Gade's  place  as  director  of  the 
musical  society  there,  and  he  also  directs  another 
society  in  Stockholm.  He  has  written  many 
popular  and  meritorious  compositions  for  or- 
chestra and  chamber,  a  violoncello  concerto, 
string  quartet,  etc  The  best -known  of  his 
works  is  a  little  berceuse  often  played  by  his 
famous  sister.]  Wilma  began  to  play  the  violin 
almost  as  soon  as  she  could  walk,  became  a 
pupil  of  Jansa,  and  made  her  first  appearance, 
with  her  sister,  in  the  winter  of  1846  at  Vienna, 
where  she  excited  much  astonishment  by  the 
extraordinary  power  of  her  bow,  the  deep  sen- 
timent of  her  cantilena,  and  her  great  execution, 
notwithstanding  the  smailness  of  her  hands. 
(Hanslick).  From  Vienna  the  family  journeyed 
northwards,  visiting  Leipzig,  Berlin,  BresUu, 
Hamburg,  and  other  cities.    In  London,  Wilma 


made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  April  SO,  1849,  and  appeared  eighteen 
times  up  to  May  24.  She  played  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concert  of  June  11, 1849,  in  a  concerto 
of  De  B^riot's.  They  retumed  immediately  to 
the  Continent,  and  passed  several  years  in 
travelling,  chiefiy  in  Russia.  In  1864  Mile. 
Nerada  found  herself  in  Paris,  where  she  played 
at  the  Pasdeloup  Concerts,  the  Conservatoire, 
etc.,  and  awakened  an  extravagant  enthusiasm. 
At  this  time  she  married  Ludwig  Norman,  a 
Swedish  musician,  and  was  henceforth  known 
as  Mme.  Norman- Nerada.  In  1869  she  again 
visited  London,  played  at  the  Philharmonic  on 
May  17,  and  was  with  some  difficulty  induced, 
by  the  entreaties  of  Vieuxtempa,  to  remain  till 
the  winter,  when  she  took  the  first  violin  at  the 
series  of  Monday  Popular  Concerts  before  Clirist- 
mas,  and  at  once  made  her  mark.  From  that 
time  [until  1898]  she  was  in  England  for 
each  winter  and  spring  season,  playing  at  the 
Popular  Concerts,  the  Philharmonic,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Hallo's  Recitals  and  Manchester  Con- 
certs, etc.  etc.,  with  ever-increasing  power  and 
refinement.  o. 

Sin  July  26,  1888,  she  married  Sir  Charles 
6,  and  was  associated  with  him  on  the 
concert-platform  until  1895,  when  he  died.  In 
1896  a  public  subscription  was  set  on  foot  among 
her  admirers,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
of  which  the  King  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  was 
president.  Associated  with  him  were  the  King 
of  Sweden,  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  a  vast 
number  of  eminent  musicians,  statesmen,  and 
others,  and  the  title-deeds  of  a  palazzo  at 
Asolo,  near  Venice,  were  presented  to  Lady 
Halle,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  by  the 
President  of  the  Committee  at  Marlborough 
House.  In  1898,  after  the  death  of  her  eldest 
son  in  an  Alpine  accident,  she  made  Berlin  her 
headquarters,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since, 
paying  annual  visits  to  England,  and  making 
artistic  tours  throughout  Europe.  In  1901 
Queen  Alexandra  conferred  upon  her  the  dis> 
tinctive  title  of  *  Violinist  to  the  Queen.' 
The  Stradivarius  violin  upon  which  Lady  HalU 
plays  is  one  of  the  finest  in  existence,  dating 
from  1709,  and  was  presented  to  her  in  1876  as 
the  joint  gift  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg),  Earl  Dudley, 
and  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke.     s.  h-a.] 

NESSLER,  Victor  E.,  bom  Jan.  28, 1841,  at 
Baldenheim  in  Alsace,  at  first  studied  theology 
at  Strasburg,  but  the  success  of  his  essay  at 
operatic  composition,  a  work  entitled  '  Fleurette, ' 
and  produced  there  in  1864,  induced  him  to 
devote  himself  to  music.  He  then  went  to 
Leipzig,  and  obtained  various  poets  as  conductor 
of  male  choral  societies,  for  the  use  of  which  he 
wrote  a  set  of  part-songs,  etc.  In  1870  he  be- 
came choral  director  at  the  Stadt  Theater,  and 
in  1879  conductor  at  the  Carolatheater  in  the 
same  town.      Meanwhile  various  operas  had 
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been  brought  out  with  varying  success.  The  list 
is  as  follows:  —  *Die  Hochzeitsreise '  (1867)  ; 
'  Dornroschen's  Brautfahrt'  (1868);  *Nacht- 
wachtcr  und  Student'  (1868);  *Am  Alexan- 
dertag '  (1869)  ;  *  Irmingard/  a  more  ambitious 
work  than  the  previous  productions,  in  five  acts 
(1876) ;  *DerRattenfanger  vonHameln'(1879), 
an  opera  which  rapidly  spread  his  fame  through- 
out Germany,  and  attained  an  enormous  success ; 
*  Die  wilde  Jager '  (1 881) ;  *  Der  Trompeter  von 
Sakkingen '  (1884) ;  '  Otto  der  Schutz '  (1886)  ; 
and  *Die  Rose  von  Strassburg*  (1890).  The 
success  of  the  '  Trompeter '  was  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  the  *  Rattenfanger.'  Both  owe  their 
popularity  to  an  easy  superficiality  of  style, 
which  commended  itself  to  the  less  musical  por- 
tion of  the  German  public.  When  the  *  Ratten- 
fanger,'  under  the  name  of  *The  Piper-  of 
Hamelin,'  was  produced  at  Co  vent  Garden 
Theatre  by  the  English  Opera  Company  on 
Jan.  7,  1884,  it  achieved  a  well-merited  failure. 
Nessler  died  at  Strasburg  on  May  28,  1 890.     M. 

NESVERA,  Joseph,  bom  near  Horowitz  in 
Bohemia,  Oct.  24,  1842,  was  intended  for  the 
career  of  a  schoolmaster,  but  showed  such  strong 
proclivities  for  music  that  he  became  a  choir- 
director  in  a  church  at  Prague.  He  has  held 
posts  of  the  same  kind  successively  at  Konig- 
griitz  and  at  the  cathedral  of  Olmiitz.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  meritorious  works  for  the 
church,  much  pianoforte  and  violin  music,  a 
string  septet  (*Idylle'),  a  symphony  in  G  minor, 
a  violin  concerto,  and  three  operas,  *  Perdita ' 
(performed  at  Prague),  *  Waldeslust  *  (which  has 
been  performed  in  Czech  and  Croatian  as  well  as 
German),  and'D^r  Borgmonch.'  (Riemann's 
Lcxikon. )  M. 

NEUKOMM,  SioisMUND,  Chevalier  von, 
bom  at  Salzburg,  July  10, 1778,  [was  a  chorister 
at  the  cathedral  of  Salzburg  in  1788-93]  and 
first  learned  music  from  Weissauer  and  from 
Michael  Haydn,  who  in  1798  sent  him  to  his 
brother  at  Vienna.  He  studied  music  with 
Joseph  Haydn  for  some  years,  and  was  treated 
by  him  more  as  a  son  than  a  pupil.  His  first 
compositions  appeared  in  1808,  and  in  1806  he 
went  via  Sweden  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he 
became  capellmeister,  and  director  of  the 
Emperor's  German  theatre.  He  returned  to 
Vienna  just  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  Haydn, 
and  shortly  after  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris, 
and  there  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Gr^try, 
Cherabini,  Cuvier,  and  other  eminent  men,  and 
especially  with  Talleyrand,  in  whose  establish- 
ment he  succeeded  Dussek  as  pianist.  Their 
friendship  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Empire, 
and  he  accompanied  Talleyrand  to  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  There  he  composed  a  Requiem  for 
Louis  XVI.,  which  was  performed  at  St.  Stephen's 
before  a  crowd  of  tlie  greatest  notabilities,  and  for 
which  in  1816  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  with  letters  of  nobility. 
In  1816  he  went  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of 


Luxemburg  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  remained  there 
as  maitre  de  chapelle  to  Dom  Pedro  till  the  revolu- 
tion of  1821  drove  that  monarch,  and  Neukomm 
with  him,  back  to  Lisbon.  Having  resigned  his 
pension,  he  returned  to  Talleyrand,  whom  he 
accompanied  on  several  of  his  grand  tours.  He 
came  to  London  in  the  same  year  with  Mendels- 
sohn (1829),  and  they  met  at  the  house  of 
Moscheles,  with  whom  Neukomm  remained  on 
terms  of  great  friendship  and  mutual  esteem. 
[See  Mendelssohn's  letters  to  Moscheles,  pp. 
116,  118.1  The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
he  divided  between  England  and  France,  and 
died  in  Paris,  April  8,  1858.  In  England  his 
intelligence  and  cultivation  gave  him  a  high 
position.  His  Symphony  in  Eb  was  played  by 
the  Philharmonic,  March  21,  1831,  and  many 
other  pieces   at  various  times.     His  oratorio 

*  Mount  Sinai,'  was  repeatedly  performed  in 
London,  and  at  Worcester,  Derby,  etc.,  and  he 
wrote  his  oratorio  'David'  specially  for  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1884,  where  so  highly 
was  he  prized  as  to  be  familiarly  called  '  the 
King  of  Brummagem. '  ^     In  fact  his  two  songs 

*  Napoleon's  Midnight  Review '  and  *  The  Sea,* 
the  latter  to  Barry  Cornwall's  words,  may  be 
said  to  have  made  him  for  some  months  the 
most  popular  person  in  England.  But  there 
were  no  lasting  qualities  in  his  longer  pieces, 
and  Mendelssohn's  arrival  at  Birmingham  in 
1837  eclipsed  Neukomm's  fame,  and  even  caused 
him  to  be  as  unjustly  depreciated  as  he  had 
before  been  unduly  extolled.  This  reverse  he 
bore  with  a  philosophy  which  elicited  Mendels- 
sohn's warmest  expressions.^ 

Neukomm  was  a  man  of  remarkable  diligence 
and  method,  which  nothing  interrapted.  The 
number  of  his  compositions  is  prodigious.  They 
embrace  about  1000  works,  including  ei^ht 
oratorios,  numerous  masses,  and  music  for 
Schiller's  *Braut  von  Messina,'  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  resuscitate  the  ancient  Greek 
chorus.  He  had  a  great  predilection  for  Pales- 
trina,  and  attempted  to  revive  his  style.  He  also 
wrote  for  several  musical  periodicals,  especially 
the  Bevue  et  Gazette  musicale  de  Paris.  He  nvas 
destitute  of  genius,  and  therefore  prodaced 
nothing  tliat  will  live  ;  indeed  he  was  more  a 
highly  cultivated  amateur  than  an  artist  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  But  he  was  above  all 
a  man  of  great  refinement  and  of  an  extraordi- 
narily fine  and  sincere  character,  to  which  the 
strong  attachment  of  friends  like  the  Bunsens 
and  Mendelssohn  is  in  itself  the  most  convin- 
cing testimony.  f.  o. 

NEUMARK,  Georg,  poet  and  musician «  was 
bom  May  16,  1621,  at  Miihlhausen  in  Thn- 
ringia.  On  his  way  to  Kiinigsberg  to  study  laiv 
at  the  University,  he  was  robbed  of  all  his  posses- 
sions, and  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  accept  a  post 
as  private  tutor  at  Kiel,  where,  it  is  said,  he 
indited  his  best-known  hymn,   *  Wer  nur  den 

>  MendelMdhn'B  Letten,  11. 19L  «  fbid,  U.  194,  13S. 
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lieben  Gott  lasst  walten. '  After  yarious  wander- 
ings and  further  misfortunes,  he  at  last  in  1651 
obtained  a  settled  position  as  secretary  and 
librarian  to  the  Ducal  Court  at  Weimar,  where 
his  talents  were  also  called  into  requisition  as 
Court- Poet  for  festival  occasions.  He  was  en- 
rolled in  several  of  the  fancifully-named  literary 
societies  of  the  time  for  thecultivation  of  poetry, 
such  as  *  die  fruchtbringende  Gesellschaft '  and 
the  *  Pegnitz-schafereL'  Neumark  died  at 
Weimar,  July  8, 1681.  His  chief  work  is  entitled 
*  Musikalisch-poetischer  Lustwald'  (Jena,  1657), 
and  consists  of  a  collection  of  sacred  and  secular 
songs,  some  of  which,  chiefly  the  sacred,  are  pro- 
videdwith  melodies  by  Neumark  himself  and  other 
musicians.  The  melodies  have  a  slight  instru- 
mental accompaniment  of  two  violins  and  bass. 
But  the  one  hymn  and  tune  by  which  Neumark 
really  lives  is  the  above-mentioned  '  Wer  nur 
den  lieben  Gott,'  which,  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
tune  slightly  altered,  have  been  received  into 
most  Choralbiicher,  and  form  the  basis  of  Bach's 
Church  Cantata  of  the  same  name  for  the  Fifth 
Sunday  after  Trinity.  Spitta,  in  his  comments 
upon  Bach's  Cantata,  seems  to  consider  Bach's 
choice  of  this  hymn  as  not  very  appropriate  to 
the  Sunday ;  but  it  is  significant  of  Bach's  think- 
ing otherwise  that  he  chose  the  same  last  verse  of 
the  hymn  to  be  the  concluding  Chorale  to  another 
Cantata  for  this  Sunday,  *  Siehe  ich  will  viel 
Fischer  aussenden.'  Bach  must  have  been  fond 
of  the  tune,  as  he  has  adopted  it  with  other  words 
as  the  concluding  Chorale  to  four  other  cantatas, 
and  has  also  employed  the  tune  for  organ  treat- 
ment. (See  his  Chorale-Preludes.)  Mendelssohn 
has  also  adopted  it  in  *  St.  Paul '  to  the  words 
(in  the  English  version)  *To  Thee,  0  Lord,  I  yield 
my  spirit,'  with  special  reference  to  the  death 
of  St.  Stephen.  J.  R.  M. 

NEUMES.  See  Notation,  and,  on  the 
origin  of  Neumes,  the  Bivista  MtisicaU  ItaHana^ 
ii.  185. 

NEUSIDLER,  the  name  of  a  family  of 
German  lutenists  in  the  16th  century,  of  whom 
two  are  known  by  publications  of  their  own. 
Hans  Neusidleb  was  bom  at  Presburg  in  Hun- 
gary, but  lived  as  lutenist  and  citizen  (Burger) 
of  Nuremberg,  wherein  1536, 1540,  and  1544  he 
published  various  Lute-books  in  German  tabla- 
ture,  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
consisting  of  instructions  and  exercises  for 
beginnei-s,  the  second  (as  the  titles  indicate) 
containing  fantasias,  preludes,  motets,  secular 
songs  and  dances  arranged  for  the  lute.  Dr.  Oscar 
Chilesotti's  LaiUefispieler  des  16  Jhts.,  published 
by  Breitkopf  k  Hiirtel,  1891,  contains  twelve 
of  tliese  pieces  in  modern  notation.  Hans 
Neusidler  died  1563. 

Melchiob  Neusidler,  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Hans  (though  this  is  not  certain),  lived  chiefly 
at  Augsburg,  partly  under  the  patronage  of  the 
merchant-prince  Anton  Fugger,  but  apparently 
also  employed   in  the   service  of  the  city  to 


provide  for  what  is  described  as  the  StUleMuaica, 
that  is,  the  quiet,  domestic  music  for  private 
festivities.  (See  document  printed  in  Monats- 
hefte,  XXV.  5.)  Earlier  in  his  life  he  must  have- 
been  in  Italy,  since  his  first  publication  consists 
of  two  books  of  lute-pieces  in  Italian  tablature, 
issued  from  the  Venetian  press  of  Gardano,  1 566.. 
These  pieces,  besides  being  received  into  Phal^se's 
'TheatrumMusicum' (Lou  vain,  1571),w^ere  after- 
wards republished  in  German  tablature  (Frank- 
fort, 1573).  In  1574  Neusidler  published  at 
Strasburg  his  'Teutsch  Lautenbuch,'  which  con- 
tains motets  and  secular  songs  by  the  best 
composers  of  the  time,  such  as  Josquin,  Lassus,. 
Arcadelt,  Bore,  and  others,  arranged  with  little- 
florid  variations  for  the  lute  (*artlich  und 
zierlich  coloriert'  as  the  title  says),  also  some 
dances  and  fantasias.  The  date  of  his  death  is. 
given  as  1590.  In  1626  mention  is  made  of 
a  Conrad  Neusidler,  supposed  to  be  a  son  of 
Melchior,  living  at  Augsburg,  and  employed  as- 
a  lutenist  for  the  StiUe  Musica  or  private  music 
of  the  citizens.  No  publication  of  his  is 
known.  J.  R.  m. 

NEVADA,  Emma,  rUe  Wixom,  the  daughter 
of  a  doctor,  was  bom,  1862,  at  Alpha,  near 
Nevada  City,  California.  She  was  taught 
singing  by  Mme.  Marches!  at  Vienna,  and  on 
May  17,  1880,  made  her  d^but  on  the  stage  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  as  Amina,  under  the 
name  of  Nevada,  with  success,  but  did  not  sing 
again,  owing  to  pecuniary  difficulties  with  her 
manager.  She  then  sang  in  all  the  great  citiea 
of  Italy,  and  on  May  17, 1883,  made  a  successful 
debut  at  the  Op^ra-Comique,  Paris,  as  Zora  in 
the  revival  of  F^licien  David's  *  Perle  du  Brfoil,' 
appearing  also  as  Mignon  until  February  1884. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  last  named  she  sang, 
as  Amina  and  Lucia  in  Italian  at  the  Th^^tre  des. 
Nations,  and  in  the  autumn  at  the  Norwich 
Festival  in  the  *  Eedemption,*  *  El\jah,'  etc.,  and 
Oct    16,    on   the    production   of   Mackenzie's 

*  Rose  of  Sharon,'  with  great  success,  the  soprano 
music  having  been  written  expressly  for  her. 
On  Nov.  7  she  sang  in  the  last  work  at  the 

*  Sacred  Harmonic,'  St.  James's  Hall.  Later  in 
the  year  and  in  1885  she  sang  in  Italian  Opera 
on  alternate  nights  with  Mme.  Patti  at  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  etc.,  with  the  greatest 
success.  On  Oct.  1,  1885,  she  married  at 
Paris,  Dr.  Raymond  Palmer.  She  returned  to 
America  on  an  extended  concert  tour,  and  re- 
appeared in  England  for  a  few  nights  at  Covent 
Garden,  notably  on  April  29,  1887,  in  the 
revival  of  *  Mireille. '  She  then  sang  in  Holland, 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 
In  1892  she  sang  for  a  few  nights  as  Rosina  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  in  1898  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  Paris,  as  Lakm^.  In  1899  she  sang 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Philharmonic,  and  other 
concerts,  and  in  1905  at  the  Waldorf  Theatre 
as  Violetta.  With  a  voice  of  moderate  power 
(2^  octaves  in  compass  up  to/"),  she  excels  both 
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in  coloratura  parts  and  in  those  where  pathos  is 
4^uire(L  Among  other  favourite  parts  of  hers 
ai*e  both  Susanna  and  Cherubino  in  the  '  Nozze/ 
and  Carmen.  Mme.  Nevada,  though  but  little 
lieard  in  London,  has  enjoyed  a  brilliant  career 
elsewhere.  Her  medallion  as  Amina,  in  com- 
pany with  those  of  Pasta  and  Malibran,  was 
placed  on  the  statue  of  Bellini  at  Naples,  on 
the  initiative  of  her  friend  the  late  Francesco 
Florimo,  the  great  personal  friend  of  the 
composer.  a.  c. 

NEVIN,  Ethelbebt,  an  American  composer 
bom  in  Edgeworth,  Penn.,  Nov.  25,  1862.  He 
studied  in  Boston,  the  pianoforte  under  B.  J. 
Lang  and  composition  under  Stephen  A.  Emery ; 
he  then  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  spent  the 
years  1884,  1885,  and  1886  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Karl  Klindworth,  and  of  Von  Billow. 
He  returned  to  America,  and  taught  for  some 
years  in  Boston ;  then,  from  1892,  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  Florence,  and  Venice,  he  spent  his  time 
in  teaching,  studying,  and  composing.  He  again 
returned  to  America  in  broken  health,  and  died 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Feb.  17,  1901.  His 
work  as  a  composer  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  songs  and  short  pianoforte  pieces,  which  have 
a  graceful  lyric  vein,  and  a  feeling  for  melody 
that  is  sometimes  over  sentimental,  but  often 
finely  expressive  of  the  gentler  moods,  amorous, 
gay,  and  introspective.  They  show  finish  of 
workmanship,  and  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
ideas  not  always  in  themselves  important. 
Among  his  best -known  publications  are  a 
'  Sketch  Book '  of  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces, 
op.  2  ;  pianoforte  duets,  op.  6  ;  'Water  Scenes ' 
for  pianoforte,  op.  18,  of  which  one  number, 
'  Narcissus,'  attained  a  very  wide  popularity ; 
-^  A  Book  of  Songs,'  op.  20  ;  a  suite  for  piano- 
forte, '  In  Tuscany,'  op.  20  ;  and  a  pantomime 
•designed  by  Vance  Thompson,  entitled  '  Lady 
Floriane's  Dream.'  r.  a. 

NEW  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY,  THE 
The  prospectus,  dated  from  Cramer's,  January 
1852,  states  that  the  Society  was  founded  to 
-give  more  perfect  performances  of  the  great 
works  than  had  hitherto  been  attained,  and  to 
afTord  to  modem  and  native  composers  a  favour- 
■able  opportunity  of  coming  before  the  public. 
■Classical  music  was  not  to  be  exclusively  ad- 
hered to  ;  Exeter  Hall  was  chosen  as  the  locale  ; 
Berlioz  was  engaged  as  conductor  for  the  first 
■season  ;  the  band  was  magnificent  (twenty  first 
violins,  led  by  Sivori)  ;  the  chorus  was  profes- 
sional ;  and  the  subscription  for  stalls  for  six 
concerts  was  £2 :  2s.,  professional  subscribers, 
£1 :  Is.  The  concerts  of  the  second  season 
were  conducted,  four  by  Lindpaintner,  and  two 
by  Spohr,  in  combination  with  Dr.  Henry 
Wylde.  The  orchestra  was  enlarged  to  twenty- 
four  first  violins,  etc.  For  the  third  season  the 
concerts  were  removed  to  St.  Martin's  Hall,  and 
were  conducted  partly  by  Lindpaintner,  partly 
by .  Dr.   Wylde.     For  the  fourth  season  they 


returned  to  Exeter  Hall.  For  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  1856  and  1857,  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
were  chosen.  In  1858  Dr.  Wylde  assumed  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  concerts  were  henceforward  held  in  St. 
James's  Hall,  season  by  season,  as  the  *  New 
Philharmonic  Concerts,'  until  1879,  when  Dr. 
Wylde  retired  in  favour  of  Mr.  William  Ganz. 
The  programmes  throughout  maintained  that 
preference  for  novelties  which  distinguished 
them  at  the  outset.  In  1859  the  practice  of 
making  the  rehearsals  public  was  begun.  In 
1879  the  Society  came  to  an  end,  the  last 
concert  under  its  name  being  given  on  June  21 
of  that  year.  The  scheme  was  carried  on 
for  three  years  more  as  'Ganz's  Orchestral 
Concerts. '  G. 

NEW  YORK  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES.  In 
the  following  record  and  survey  of  the  musical 
organisations  in  New  York  (U.S.A.)  special 
attention  is  paid  only  to  societies  at  the  present 
time  (1906)  actively  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  high-class  music  in  the  American  metropolis. 
The  list,  moreover,  comprises  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  city's  musical  societies.  Like 
every  lai^e  American  city  New  York  sees  the 
birth  every  year  of  a  number  of  societies  de- 
signed for  the  aocompUshment  of  specific  ends 
which  seem  laudable  to  the  founders,  or  for  the 
gratification  of  individual  ambitions,  but  which 
soon  perish  because  they  do  not  fill  a  popular 
need.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to 
cumber  the  pages  of  a  work  like  this  Dictionary 
with  accounts  of  societies  whose  future  is  proble- 
matical, whose  present  cannot  be  said  to  make 
significantly  for  wide  and  lofty  musical  culture, 
and  whose  influence  is  con&ied  to  the  small 
circle  of  members  and  their  friends.  The 
history  of  musical  societies  in  New  York  City 
does  not  extend  back  farther  than  the  middle 
of  the  18  th  century.  Until  that  period  the 
social  customs  and  tastes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  the  character  of  their  entertain- 
ments were  swayed  by  the  original  settlers  and 
their  descendants.  An  excerpt  from  the  writei-'s 
monograph  entitled  The  Philharmonic  Society 
of  New  York  states  the  case  with  sufficient 
I  comprehensiveness  to  serve  present  purposes, 
and  is  therefore  quoted  here: — *The  Dutch 
had  brought  little  or  no  artistic  sensibility 
with  them,  and  their  experiences  from  the  time 
of  their  settlement  of  Manhattan  Island  till 
the  final  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  British, 
were  not  of  a  kind  calculated  to  develop  a  love 
for  music.  In  social,  political,  and  commercial 
affairs  their  influence  was  much  more  widespread 
and  enduring ;  but,  having  come  from  a  country 
where  music  was  sadly  neglected,  to  another 
where  life  meant  a  straggle  and  where  of  neces- 
sity the  commercial  spirit  swayed  everything, 
the  Dutch  could  not  fairly  be  expected  to 
give  a  very  appreciable  tinge  to  the  art-tastes 
of  the  growing  town.     After  New  Amsterdam 
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had  become  New  York,  and  was  firmly  settled 
in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  and  English 
merchants  and  English  soldiers  had  begun  to 
work  a  change  in  the  social  life  of  the  town, 
the  things  which  embellish  civilisation  were 
speedily  introduced  and,  very  naturally,  in 
their  English  types.  All  the  musical  impulses 
of  a  century  ago  came  from  England,  though, 
after  the  cultivation  of  the  serious  forms  of 
music  had  begun,  German  musicians  were 
largely  instrumental  in  advancing  them  in 
New  York  as  well  as  Boston  and  the  other 
large  cities  of  the  sea-coast. '  Amateur  orchestras 
came  into  existence  late  in  the  18th  century. 
One  of  these,  which  gave  its  forty-eighth  anni- 
versary concert  in  1 847,  was  called  theEuterpean. 
Before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th 
century  there  were  in  existence,  besides  the 
Eaterpean,  a  Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Con- 
cordia, clubs  of  singers  and  instrumentalists, 
the  former  English  in  its  constitution,  the  latter 
predominantly  German.  There  was  a  profes- 
sional element  in  these  organisations,  and  it  was 
in  a  significant  degree  the  creator  of  the  influence 
which  in  1842  crystallised  in  the  present  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  which  since  then  has  been  the 
most  notable  institution  in  the  field  of  American 
instrumental  music,  and  with  whose  foundation 
the  professional  record  may  be  said  to  begin. 
(See  Symphony  Concerts  in  U.S.A.)  It  is  the 
only  concert  organisation  in  New  York  whose 
history  extends  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
19  th  century. 

The  history  of  the  choral  societies  using  the 
vernacular,  which  preceded  the  present  Oratorio 
Society,  extends  back  to  the  last  decades  of  the 
18th  century,  and  seems  to  have  begun  in  its 
larger  phase — there  were  Glee  Unions  like  those 
of  England  at  an  earlier  date — with  movements 
looking  to  the  betterment  of  church  music  after 
theshacklesof  theold  Psalmody  had  beencastofl*. 
William  Tuckey,  who  had  been  a  vicar-choral 
in  Bristol,  was  brought  from  England  in  1752 
to  be  clerk  of  Trinity  Parish.  He  served  in 
that  office  for  four  years  from  Jan.  1,  1758. 
At  first  his  choir  was  composed  of  boys  and  girls 
from  the  Charity  School,  but  he  succeeded  in 
eliminating  the  female  element  soon  after  he 
entered  upon  his  duties.  After  his  departure 
from  Trinity  Parish  he  continued  to  labour  in 
other  parishes  and  outside  the  church  walls. 
He  raised  a  subscription  for  which  he  taught 
'  ladies  and  gentlemen '  a  Te  Dewn,  evidently 
of  his  own  composition,  which  he  '  guaranteed ' 
to  be  '  as  good  a  piece  of  music  as  any  of  the 
common  Te  Ihums  sung  in  any  cathedral  church 
in  England. '  On  Jan.  9, 1770,  the  samemusician 
gave  a  concert  for  his  own  benefit,  at  which  he 
performed  the  overture  and  sixteen  numbers  of 
Handel's  'Messiah.'  A  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  Choral  Society,  and  Sacred  Music 
Society,  all  grew  out  of  movements  which  had 
their  inception  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  from 


1825  on  there  was  a  continuous  succession  of 
singing-societies  till  the  field  was  occupied  by 
tlie  oiganisations  whose  histories  are  told  below. 
The  Sacred  Music  Society,  under  the  direction 
of  Ureli  Corelli  Hill,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  performed  Handel's 
'  Messiah'  in  1831  and  Mendelssohn's  '  St.  Paul' 
in  1 838.  In  1 844  Hill  invited  Spohr  and  Men- 
delssohn to  visit  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  festival  after  the  English  model 
Nothing  came  of  the  enterprise  at  the  time,  but 
in  Feb.  1847  a  Mendelssohn  Festival  was  held 
in  Castle  Garden,  in  which  the  Philharmenic 
Society,  the  German  Idederkranz  (see  below), 
and  the  Concordia  took  part. 

Apollo  Club  (Borough  of  Brooklyn). — A 
glee  club  devoted  chiefly  to  the  performance  of 
part-songs  for  men's  voices,  though  ballads  and 
cantatas  with  orchestral  accompaniments  are 
also  given.  Three  concerts  are  given  each 
season  for  the  entertainment  of  the  associate 
members  of  the  club,  whose  annual  subscriptions 
maintain  the  organisation.  The  club  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  meeting  of  fifteen  gentlemen, 
chiefly  church  singers,  held  on  Nov.  1,  1877. 
After  an  accession  of  eight  other  singers  and 
four  months  of  study  the  club  gave  its  first 
concert  on  March  27,  1878,  the  preliminary 
expenses  being  borne  by  the  twenty- three  singers 
themselves.  The  success  of  the  concert  led  to  a 
reorganisation  on  a  subscription  basis  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  June  5,  1878.  The  name  *  Apollo 
Club'  was  chosen  at  this  meeting,  the  active 
membership  fixed  at  60  voices  and  the  associates 
at  250  members.  Subsequently  the  active  list 
was  increased  to  80,  at  which  point  it  is  still 
maintained.  On  May  1,  1879,  it  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  first  concert  under  the  permanent  rdgime 
was  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn, 
on  Dec  9,  1878.  Three  concerts  have  been 
given  every  season  since,  and  have  been  attended 
by  the  HiU  of  Brooklyn  society.  Dudley  Buck 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  413)  was  the  first  conductor  of 
the  club,  and  he  remained  in  office  until  Oct.  1, 
1903,  when,  having  retired  from  the  active 
pursuit  of  his  profession,  he  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent,  one  of  his 
pupils,  John  Hyatt  Brewer.  Mr.  Brewer  had 
been  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  club  and 
its  accompanist  from  the  beginning  to  the  date 
of  his  election  on  Oct*  6,  1903.  Of  Mr.  Buck's 
many  compositions  the  following  were  written 
for  the  Apollo  Club  and  first  brought  forward 
at  its  concerts:  *The  Voyage  of  Columbus,' 
*Tlie  Bugle  Song,'  «Paul  Revere's  Ride,*  'The 
Nun  of  Nidaros,*  'Twilight,'  'King  Olafs 
Christmas,'  and  'Chorus  of  Spirits  and  the 
Hours'  from  Shelley's  'Prometheus.' 

Church  Chokal  Society. — Early  in  February 
1889  a  number  of  gentlemen  met  in  the  Rec- 
tory of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  a  plan  formulated  by  Richard 
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Henry  Warren,  organist  of  the  church,  looking 
to  the  production  of  the  larger  forms  of  ecclesi- 
astical music  within  the  walls  of  metropolitan 
churches  and  under  conditions  calculated  to- 
enhance  their  dignity  and  solemnity.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  a  service  at  which  an  oratorio 
should  be  performed  under  the  conditions 
described,  and  a  letter  was  handed  to  Mr.  Warren 
assuring  him  of  support,  and  commending  the 
undertaking.  It  was  signed  by  a  number  of  the 
highest  clergy  and  most  prominent  laymen  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Warren  at  once  organised  a 
chorus,  taking  his  large  choir  of  mixed  voices  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  as  a  nucleus,  and  rehearsals 
were  begun  on  February  26  in  the  chapel  of  the 
church.  The  work  chosen  was  Gounod's  '  Mors 
et  Vita,'  which  was  presented  (for  the  first  time 
in  New  York)  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  on 
April  25,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation 
that  had  responded  to  the  invitations.  The 
function  was  treated  as  strictly  religious.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  the  rooms  of  St.  Baitholomew's 
Church  on  Dec.  16,  1889,  the  Church  Choral 
Society  was  organised,  the  officers  chosen  being 
J.  Pierrepont  Morgan,  president ;  the  Right  Rev. 
H.  C.  Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  vice-presidents ; 
Henry  W.  Hayden,  secretary ;  John  Murray 
Mitchell,  treasurer ;  and  Richard  Henry  Warren, 
musical  d  irector.  The  plan  adopted  for  financial 
support  was  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  the  num- 
ber of  250  at  $15  each,  the  subscribers  to  be 
known  as  associate  members  of  the  Society  and- 
to  receive  tickets  of  invitation  to  the  Society's 
services.  These  services  were  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly for  seven  years,  each  programme  being 
])crformed  once  in  the  afternoon  and  again  in 
the  evening  of  the  succeeding  day.  Then  there 
came  a  suspension  of  activities  until  the  spring 
of  1903,  when  a  tentative  service  led  to  their 
resumption  on  the  old  lines.  Mr.  Warren  has 
remained  the  musical  director.  In  its  first 
epoch  the  Church  Choral  Society  performed  the 
following  works  :  Grounod's  *  Mors  et  Vita '  (first 
time  in  New  York),  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C, 
Bach's  'God's  Time  is  Best,'  Magnificat  in  D, 
*Ein'  Feste  Burg,'  Dvoftik's  *Stabat  Mater,' 
Requiem  Mass  (first  time  in  America),  Mass  in 
D  (first  time  in  America),  Liszt's  Thirteenth 
Psalm  (first  time  in  New  York),  Mendelssohn's 
'Hymn  of  Praise,*  and  'Lauda  Sion,'  Geoi^ge 
W.  Chad  wick's  *  Phoenix  expirans '  (first  time 
in  New  York),  Mackenzie's  *Veni,  Creator 
Spiritus'  (first  time  in  America),  Schumann's 
*  Advent  Hymn,'  Schubert's  'Song  of  Miriam,' 
Saint-Saens's  Nineteenth  Psalm,  Horatio  W. 
Parker's  '  Hora  Novissima '  (first  time),  Harry 
Rowe  Shelley's  *  Vexilla  Regis '  (first  time).  In 
the  second  epoch  up  to  the  season  1905-6 : 
Bach's  *  Bide  with  Us,'  Elgar's  *  Light  of  Life ' 
(first  time  in  America),  Coleridge  Taylor's  *  The 
Atonement'  (first  time  in  America),  Bach's 
'  God  is  a  Sun  and  Shield,'  Liszt's  Thirteenth 


Psalm,  Dvoiiik's  'Te  Deum  Laudamus,'  Mendels- 
sohn's '  Hymn  of  Praise, '  Brahms's  '  Song  of 
Destiny,'  Elgar's  *  Te  Deum '  and  *  Benedictus ' 
(first  time  in  America),  Dvorak's  Mass  in  D, 
Gounod's  'De  Profundis,'  Saint-Saens's  'The 
Deluge,'  Gounod's  'St  Cecilia  Mass/  and 
Parker's  'Hora  Novissima.' 

The  DsuTSCHEii  Liederkranz  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  representative  in  the  United 
States  of  the  musical  club  developed  on  the 
German  lines  which  combine  the  cultivation  of 
music  with  good  fellowship,  social  and  domestic 
eivjoyments.  Like  similar  clubs  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  its  primary  purpose  was  the 
promotion  of  Mannergesang — the  German  part- 
song  for  men's  voices.  With  this  was  combined 
the  social  element  which  grew  out  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  singers,  and  to  these  features  were 
added  the  higher  artistio  conceptions  as  popular 
musical  culture  grew,  not  only  among  the  people 
in  general  but  also  among  the  citizens  of  German 
birth.  The  confessed  purpose  of  such  clubs  was 
and  is  the  perpetuation  of  love  for  some  of  the 
characteristic  elements  of  German  civilisation. 
To  this  end  the  clubs  periodically  make  more 
or  less  strenuous  efforts  to  uphold  German  as 
the  language  of  social  communication  in  the 
club-houses  as  it  is  the  official  language  of  tho 
dubs.  Naturally  the  task  grows  more  and 
more  difficult  as  the  original  immigrants  die 
and  the  younger  generation,  bom  and  educated 
in  the  country,  take  their  places.  In  turn,  how- 
ever, the  German  clubs  have  strongly  influenced 
the  club  life  of  the  American  people,  and,  as 
may  bo  seen  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Festivals  in  this  Dictionary,  have  done 
much  to  promote  popular  musical  culture, 
especially  in  the  choral  department.  The  con- 
certs of  the  Deutscher  Liederkranz  and  of 
the  other  prosperous  societies  modelled  upon  it, 
though  private  functions,  are  of  the  highest 
artistic  value,  combining  jierformanccs  by  emi- 
nent artists  and  orchestras  with  the  singing  of 
German  part-songs  and  choral  works  in  the 
largest  and  most  dignified  forms.  The  clubs 
have  also  been  influential  in  the  Introduction  of 
German  opera,  giving  amateur  performances  of 
German  lyric  dramas  at  a  time  when  there  were 
no  professional  organisations  in  America  to 
represent  this  form  of  art.  In  addition  to  such 
amateur  performances  the  German  societies  in 
New  York  also  provided  choruses  for  the  first 
professional  representations  of  o|)eras  like 
Wagner's  *  Tannhiiuser '  and  '  Lohengrin.* 

When  the  first  steps  to  organise  the  Lieder- 
kranz were  taken  in  the  fall  of  1846  the  German 
population  in  New  York  waa  small,  but  already 
boasted  a  singing-society  called  the  Otsangverein 
der  Social- Refonner,  a  name  which  betrays  its 
bond  of  union  to  have  been  as  much  political 
as  artistic.  Dr.  Hermann  £.  Ludwig,  a  promi- 
nent physician  of  the  city,  called  the  first  meet- 
ing which  was  held  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in 
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the  Shakespeare  Hotel,  a  German  hosteli7  much 
freqaented  by  persons  of  musical  inclinations. 
Those  who  responded  to  the  call  numbered  150, 
but  this  number  was  cut  down  to  twenty-five, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  assess  would-be 
members  twenty^five  cents  each.  Nevertheless 
an  organisation  was  effected  on  Jan.  9,  1847, 
the  name  Deutscher  liederkranz  agreed  on  and 
Dr.  Ludwig  elected  president.  A  musician 
named  Krauskopf  was  elected  conductor.  He 
got  into  a  quarrel  with  his  singers  within  a  few 
months  and  resigned,  but  Dr.  Ludwig  remained 
president  till  his  death  in  1856.  Behearsals 
were  begun  in  the  Shakespeare  Hotel,  and  the 
first  concert  was  given  in  the  Apollo  Rooms, 
then  the  fashionable  concert-hall  of  the  city,  on 
May  17,  1847.  The  chorus  numbered  about 
100.  Julius  Hecht  succeeded  him  on  August 
20  of  the  same  year.  On  August  24  the  Liedcr- 
krauz  joined  with  the  singing -society  of  the 
Social  Reformers  in  an  invitation  to  the  German 
singing-societies  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Newark  to  form  a  union  to  be  called  the  Sdnger- 
bund.  Nothing  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
this  beyond  some  meetings,  but  the  North 
American  Sangerbund  was  organised  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1849.  (See  Cincinnati  Musical 
Festivals.)  In  October  Sivori  and  Herz  gave 
a  concert  in  which  the  Liederkranz  participated, 
thus  beginning  a  species  of  public  activity  which 
was  frequently  exercised  in  later  years,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  concerts  of  Jeiiny  Lind,-  Thai- 
berg,  the  Mendelssohn  Festival  of  1848  (which 
was  attended  by  an  audience  of  8000),  William 
Vincent  Wallace  and  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
In  February  1849,  Hecht  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Wilhelm  Miiller,  who  had  been  a 
conductor  in  Brunswick.  He  lasted  less  than 
a  year  and  a  Mr.  Weisheit,  whose  tenure  of 
office  was  no  longer,  was  elected.  Then  thei-e 
came  a  man  who  remained  at  the  musical  helm 
of  the  society  a  full  generation,  and  saw  it  grow 
from  a  modest  singing-society  to  a  wealthy  and 
influential  institution,  playing  an  important 
r61e  in  the  city's  life.  This  was  Agriol  Paur, 
who  was  elected  conductor  in  May  1850,  and 
remained  in  active  duty  till  he  retired  as  hono- 
rary conductor  with  salary  in  1884.  Two  years 
before  Theodore  Thonuis  (q.v.)  had  been  elected 
to  perforin  the  duties  which  were  become  too 
onerous  for  Mr.  Paur,  and  at  various  times  during 
the  next  two  years  Edward  Heimendahl  and 
Arthur  Mees  were  frequently  called  in  to  assist 
Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  unable  to  devote  himself 
to  the  work  of  training  the  singers.  He  declin- 
ing a  re-election,  in  1884  Reinhold  L.  Herman 
was  elected  and  served  five  years.  Heinrich 
Zoellner  was  called  to  the  post  from  Cologne,  and 
remained  in  office  from  1890  till  1898.  From 
1898  till  1903  the  conductor  was  Dr.  Paul 
Klengel,  who  came  from  Leipzig,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent,  Arthur 
Olaassen. 

VOL.  Ill 


The  club  was  active  during  its  early  years  in 
manifesting  sympathy  with  the  revolutionists 
in  Germany,  and  the  influx  of  political  refugees 
in  1849  resulted  in  a  strengthening  of  its 
membership.  In  1 8  5 1  it  gave  two  performances 
of  Lortzing's  opera  *Czaarund  Zimmermann,' 
but  the  financial  results  were  disastrous,  and  the 
Society  did  little  in  the  line  of  opera  afterward. 
Internal  dissensions  resulted  in  a  defection 
in  the  membership  and  the  organisation  of  the 
Mannergesangverein  Arion  (g.v.)  in  1864.  A 
women's  chorus,  which  has  participated  in  the 
concerts  of  the  Society  since,  was  organised  in 
1856.  The  present  membership  is  about  1400, 
of  which  150  are  active,  the  rest  associate. 
The  women's  chorus  numbers  from  60  to  75. 

The  Knbisbl  Quartet.  (See  Boston  Musi- 
cal Societies  and  Kneisel.)  New  York  has 
been  the  home  of  Mr.  Kneisel  and  his  associates 
since  the  autumn  of  1905. 

Mannbrobsanovereik  Arion.  The  char- 
acter of  this  Society  is  like  that  of  the  Lieder- 
kranz, of  which  it  is  an  oflshoot,  and  what  has 
been  said  in  general  about  German  singing- 
societies  applies  to  it.  As  compared  with  the 
Liederkranz  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  a  larger 
devotion  to  characteristically  German  things 
and  German  methods,  and  a  slightly  larger 
proportion  of  active  members.  It  has  also 
adhered  to  its  original  mission  as  a  promoter 
of  songs  for  men's  voices,  and  has  never  culti- 
vated music  for  mixed  voices,  or  founded  a 
women's  choir.  Its  membership  in  1906  is 
about  1 1 00,  of  whom  150  form  the  active  chorus. 
In  the  summer  of  1892  sixty  singers  were  sent 
by  the  Society  to  make  a  tour  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Germany  under  the  direction  of  Frank 
van  der  Stucken,  and  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion by  the  excellence  of  their  performances. 
In  January  1854,  fourteen  members  of  the 
Liederkranz,  disagreeing  violently  with  tlie 
majority  of  that  Society,  seceded  and  organised 
a  club  to  which  they  gave  the  name  Manner- 
gesangverein Arion.  Within  a  week  they  gave 
a  concert  in  the  Apollo  Rooms.  The  first  con- 
ductor was  a  musician  named  Meyerhofer,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Carl  Bergmann  {q.v.).  Berg- 
mann  remained  in  the  position,  barring  a  short 
interregnum  in  1862,  till  1870.  Other  con- 
ductors for  short  terms  were  Carl  Anschiitz, 
F.  L.  Ritter,  V.  Hartmann,  and  H.  Grenier. 
In  1871  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  (q.v.)  was 
brought  from  Breslau,  and  he  remained  con- 
ductor until  1884,  when  he  made  way  for 
Frank  van  der  Stucken  («7.r.),  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  fall  of  1895  by  Julius  Lorenz, 
the  present  incumbent.  In  addition  to  the 
customary  music  for  men's  voices,  the  Arion, 
from  the  beginning  of  its  career,  cultivated 
operettas.  In  1855  a  work  of  this  kind,  com- 
posed by  Carl  Bergmann  and  called  *  Mordgrund- 
bruck,'  was  performed,  and  a  year  later  *  Der 
Gang  zum  Eisenhammer '  by  the  same  composer. 

2b 
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Amusing  little  works  in  the  same  style,  which 
do  not  call  for  female  voices,  are  still  given  at 
long  intervals  of  time,  but  only  for  the  diversion 
of  the  members  and  their  families.  The  choruses 
in  the  first  Wagner  opera  ever  performed  in 
America  were  sung  by  the  active  members  of 
theMannergesangvereinArion.  This  was  'Tann- 
hauser,'  produced  under  the  direction  of  Karl 
Bergmann  at  the  Stadt  Theater  in  the  Bowery 
on  August  27,  1859.  In  1869  the  Society  gave 
a  public  performance  of  *  Der  Freischiitz. ' 

Mendelssohn  Glee  Club.  Formally  organ- 
ised on  May  21,  1866,  and  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  Oct.  21, 
1876.  The  club  cultivates  unaccompanied  part- 
songs,  and  its  active  membership  is  composed 
almost  wholly  of  professional  singers.  There 
are  five  classes  of  members,  namely,  active, 
associate,  retired,  life,  and  honorary.  Active 
membership  is  limited  to  sixty,  and  the  list  is 
not  only  always  fuU,  but  there  has  been  a  large 
waiting-list  for  years,  the  privilege  of  member- 
ship being  highly  prized  amongst  local  singers. 
They  ^lay  fees,  but  at  a  lesser  rate  than  the 
otlier  members,  and  are  held  to  strict  account 
in  respect  of  attendance  and  capability  ;  absence 
from  two  stated  meetings  is  tantamount  to 
resignation,  and  they  are  subject  at  all  times 
to  examination  as  to  their  qualifications  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view.  After  five  yeara  of 
service  active  members  are  entitled  to  election 
as  associates.  Retired  members  are  such  as 
have  sung  for  the  club  ten  years  or  more.  Life 
and  honorary  members  are  chosen  by  ballot, 
the  former  on  meeting  certain  requirements  of 
the  constitution  of  the  club,  and  paying  $500. 
The  concerts  of  the  club,  which  are  of  the 
highest  order,  are  given  solely  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  members  and  guests  whom 
they  invite.  All  the  business  of  the  club  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  active  members.  In  the 
formative  {leriod  of  the  club's  history,  meetings 
having  been  held  in  the  winter  of  1865-66, 
rehearsals  were  conducted  by  a  Mr.  Schripf  and 
Mr.  Albites.  In  1867,  however,  Joseph  Mosen- 
thal  was  elected  conductor,  and  such  he  remained 
till  his  death,  which  came  to  him  suddenly  in 
one  of  the  club's  rooms  in  1896.  Mr.  Mosen- 
thal,  a  native  of  Oassel,  was  a  violinist,  pupil 
of  Spohr,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading 
church  musicians  of  New  York.  The  season 
of  1896  was  filled  out  by  Arthur  Woodruff,  one 
of  the  active  members,  whereupon  Edward  A. 
MacDowell  (q.v.)  was  elected,  serving  till  May 
1898,  being  succeeded  by  Arthur  Mees,  who, 
in  1904,  gave  way  to  Frank  Damrosch  (q,v.), 
Mr.  Mosenthal  wrote  a  number  of  songs  for  the 
club,  among  the  best  known  of  which  are  *  The 
Sailors'  Song,'  'Music  of  the  Sea,'  *  Blest  Pair 
of  Sirens,'  *Thanatopsis.'  Reiuhold  h.  Herman 
wrote  for  it  *  Song  of  the  Seasons,'  and  W.  W. 
Gilchrist  *  Ode  to  the  Sun,'  *  Autumn  Day,'  and 
*  Dreaming  Forever.' 


Musical  Art  Society.     (See  antej  p.  335.) 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra.     (See 
Symphony  Concerts,  U.S.  A) 

Oratorio  Society.  When  Dr.  Leopold 
Damrosch  came  to  New  York  in  1871  to  assume 
the  conductorship  of  the  Mannergesangverein 
Arion  he  had  been  for  fourteen  years  conductor 
of  singing -societies  as  well  as  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Breslau.  It  was'  but  natural, 
therefore,  that  he  should  have  felt  a  desire  to 
exercise  a  wider  usefulness  than  was  opened  to 
him  by  his  duties  as  conductor  of  a  choir  of 
men's  voices,  with  the  restricted  field  of  music 
cultivated  by  it.  Moreover,  the  leading  choral 
society  of  the  city  was  fiilling  into  a  somnolency, 
which  augured  ill  for  choral  music.  In  the 
spring  of  1873  he  invited  a  number  of  singers 
to  his  house,  and  submitted  a  proposition  to 
form  a  singing-society  of  mixed  voices  which 
should  consistently  cultivate  the  higher  forms 
of  the  art.  The  singers  decided  to  make  a 
beginning.  True  to  its  traditions,  which  show 
that  choral  music  in  New  York  had  its  begin- 
nings within  its  walls.  Trinity  Parish  gave  the 
new  choir  the  use  of  Trinity  Chapel  as  a  meet- 
ing-place. Fifteen  or  eighteen  persons  attended 
the  first  rehearsal.  Summer  interrupted  the 
meetings,  and  after  the  customary  vacation  it 
was  thought  wise  to  change  the  study  room  to 
a  wareroom  of  the  Knabe  firm  of  pianoforte 
manufacturers.  There,  too,  the  first  concert 
of  the  infant  Society  was  held  on  Dec  3,  1878. 
Neither  Dr.  Damrosch  nor  the  ofiicers,  at  the 
head  of  whom  stood  Prof.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
president  of  Columbia  College,  thought  it  advis- 
able to  ask  public  support  for  the  concert.  The 
programme  embraced  a  chorale  by  Bach,  Mozart's 
*Ave  Verum,'  the  motet  'Adoramus  te,'  by 
Palestrina,  a  part-song  by  Mendelssohn,  and 
some  of  the  airs  and  choruses  from  Handel's 
'Samson.'  The  choir  numbered  between  fifty 
and  sixty,  and  the  artistic  success  attained  was 
most  pronounced  and  encouraging.  Thus  was 
the  Oratorio  Society  launched,  which  soon 
assumed  the  task  of  maintaining  the  oratorio 
in  New  York.  A  public  hall  was  hired  for  the 
second  concert  on  Feb.  26,  1874,  at  which  the 
programme  was  still  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
comprising  again  a  chorale  by  Bach,  Orlando 
Lasso's  'And  the  Angel,'  Michael  Haydn's 
'Tenebrae  facta  sunt,'  Handel's  'Zadok,  the 
Priest '  At  the  third  concert,  on  May  12, 1 874, 
the  Society  entered  u^ion  its  mission.  It,  and 
public  interest  in  it,  had  grown  ai)ace,  and  it 
was  found  possible  to  i)erform  an  entire  oratorio 
with  orchestral  accompaniment.  Naturally  the 
work  was  'Samson.'  The  prospectus  issued  at 
the  outset  stated  the  purpose  of  the  new  Society 
to  be  the  cultivation  '  of  the  highest  style  of 
sacred  and  secular  music,'  and  though  the 
oratorio  was  admitted  to  be  the  objective  point, 
yet  the  compositions  of  masters  like  Lotti, 
Anerio,  Palestrina,  Lasso,  Purcell    and  Bach 
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were  admitted  to  be  within  the  purview  of  its 
activities.  The  third  concert  was  held  in 
Steinway  Hall,  then  the  best  and  most  fashion- 
able concert-room  in  the  city.  On  Chi-istmas 
night,  1874)  the  Oratorio  Society  took  from  the 
palsied  hands  of  the  Harmonic  Society,  which 
went  out  of  existence,  the  pious  duty  of  an 
annual  perfoimance  of  the  'Messiah,'  a  duty 
which  it  has  performed  ever  since,  and  which, 
indeed,  has  enabled  it  to  continue  its  ministra- 
tions. The  Harmonic  Society  had  performed 
Handel's  sacred  oratorio  annually  in  the 
Christmastide  ever  since  its  organisation  in 
1850.  Since  its  organisation  the  Oratorio 
Society,  numbering  on  an  average  400  singers, 
has  given  three  or  four  concerts  annually,  first 
at  Steinway  Hall,  then  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  Carnegie  Hall. 
Dr.  Damrosch  was  conductor  from  the  begin- 
ning down  to  his  death  in  February  1885.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Walter  Damrosch 
(q.v.)j  who  served  until  the  season  1898-99, 
when  he  in  turn  yielded  to  his  brother,  Frank 
Damrosch  (q,v.).  Following  is  a  list  of  the 
works  performed  by  the  Oratorio  Society  in 
the  order  of  their  production :  Handel,  *  Samson ' 
and  *  Messiah,'  1874;  L.  Damrosch,  'Ruth 
and  Naomi,'  1875;  Mendelssohn,  *St.  Paul,' 
1875;  Liszt,  'Christus'  (first  part),  1876; 
Mendelssohn,  'The  First  Walpurgis  Night,' 
1876;  Schumann,  'Paradise  and  the  Peri,' 
1876;    Mendelssohn,    'Elijah,'    1876;    Bach, 

*  Actus  Tragicus,'  1877  ;  Brahms,  *  A  German 
Requiem '  (first  time  in  America),  1877;  Haydn, 
'The  Creation,'  1877  ;  Handel,  'Judas  Macca- 
beus,'  1877;  Haydn,  'The  Seasons,'  1878; 
Handel,  'Alexander's  Feast,'  1878;  Kiel, 
'Christus'  (first  time  in  America),  1879; 
Bach,   '  St.  Matthew  Passion,'  1880  ;  Handel, 

*  L' Allegro,  II  Pensieroso  ed  il  Moderate,'  1881 ; 
Rubinstein,  'The  Tower  of  Babel,'  1881; 
Handel,  'Israel  in  Egypt,' 1882  ;  Bach,  'Vain 
and  Fleeting,'  1882  ;  L.  Damrosch,  '  Sulamith ' 
(first  performance),  1882;  Berlioz,  'Grand' 
Messe  des  Morts,'  1882  ;  Cowen,  '  St.  Ursula,' 
1883 ;  Wagner,  'Parsifal'  (as  an  oratorio),  1886  ; 
Liszt,  'Christus,'  1887;  Mozart,  'Requiem,' 
1887;  Schumann,  'Scenes  from  Faust'  (third 
part),  1887  ;  Eduard  Grell,  Mass  a  eappella, 
1889;  Brahms,  ' Commemoi-ative  Sentences,' 
1890;  Saint -Saens,  'Samson  and  Delilah,' 
1892;  Tinel,  'St.  Francis'  (first  time  in 
America),  1893;  Dvorak,  'Psalm  cxlix.,'  1895; 
Verdi,  '  Manzoni  Requiem,'  1896  ;  Gounod, 
'  The  Redemption,'  1897 ;  Parker,  'St.  Christo- 
pher,'1898;  Goetz,  *  137th  Psalm,' 1898;  Wal- 
ter Damrosch,  '  Manilla  Te  Deum '  (fii-st  time), 
1898;  Bach,  Mass  in  B  minor,  1900  ;  Dvofak, 
'Requiem,'  1901 ;  Elgar,  'Dream  of  Gerontius,' 
1903  ;  Elgar,  'The  Apostles'  (first  time  in 
America),  1904;  Richard  Strauss,  'Taillefer' 
(first  time  in  America),  1906  ;  Dvorak,  '  Stabat 
Mater,^  1905  ;  Beethoven,  Mass  in  D,  1905. 


People's  Choral  Union  and  Singing- 
Classes.  These  organisations  are  the  fruits  of 
a  movement  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1892  by 
Frank  Damrosch  to  bring  choral  culture  home 
to  the  wage-earning  classes  in  the  population 
of  New  York.  It  was  the  outcome  of  Settle- 
ment work  and  various  civic  and  labour  move- 
ments. Meetings  were  held  in  Settlement 
homes  and  Working  Girls'  Clubs  in  the  section 
of  the  city  largely  occupied  by  Polish  and 
Russian  Jews  employed  in  clothing  manufac- 
tories. Elementary  classes  were  at  first  formed 
to  teach  singing  and  sight-reading,  Mr.  Damrosch 
beginning  the  work,  and  gradually  turning  it 
over  to  assistants.  After  the  first  year  the 
elementary  classes,  three  in  number,  were  con- 
solidated into  one  class  for  more  advanced 
study,  which  met  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the 
hall  of  Cooper  Union,  one  of  the  largest  rooms 
in  the  city.  A  nominal  fee  of  ten  cents  for 
each  lesson  is  exacted,  and  the  classes  have 
been  self-supporting  from  the  beginning.  The 
study,  beginning  with  the  most  elementary 
exercises,  leads  up  through  simple  rounds  and 
part-songs  to  cantatas  and  oratorios.  Since 
1897  the  Choral  Union  has  given  an  annual 
concert,  with  a  chorus  sometimes  exceeding 
1000  voices,  at  which  such  works  as  'Mes- 
siah,' 'Elijah,'  'Samson,'  Schubert's  'Miriam's 
Triumph,'  'Israel  in  i^ypt,'  'The  Seasons,' 
'  St.  Paul,'  and  Bruch's  '  Cross  of  Fire '  have 
been  sung.  There  were  in  1906  about  1000 
members  in  the  elementary  classes,  and  the 
same  number  in  the  People's  Choral  Union. 
Frank  Damrosch  was  elected  director  for  life. 

People's  Symphony  Conceets.  (See  Sym- 
phony Concerts,  U.S.A.) 

PniLHARMONrc  Society  of  New  York.  (See 
Symphony  Concerts,  U.S.A.) 

Symphony  Concerts  for  Young  People. 
(See  Symphony  Concerts,  U.S.A.) 

American  Guild  of  Organists.  (See  vol. 
i.  p.  77.) 

Department  of  Music  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Borough 
of  Brooklyn  is  the  second  in  size  and  importance 
of  the  boroughs  constituting  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Brooklyn 
Apprentices'  Library  Association,  which  was 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  onNov.  20, 1824.  A  charter  granted 
in  1843  widened  the  scope  of  the  original  asso- 
ciation, and  changed  the  name  to  the  Brooklyn 
Institute.  There  was  a  still  greater  extension 
of  the  Institute  activities  in  1888,  and  to  the 
other  artistic  and  scientific  departments  that  of 
music  was  added  in  Nov.  1891,  the  first  public 
function  being  a  lecture  on  Chinese  Music  by 
the  writer.  The  membership  of  the  department 
was  64  originally,  and  Dudley  Buck  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  413)  was  the  first  president.  Since  then  the 
membership  has  grown  steadily,  and  in   1906 
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numbered  2114.  Musical  knowledge  is  pro- 
moted by  means  of  lectures  and  concerts,  the 
largest  functions  being  the  concerts  of  the 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society,  which  have 
been  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  department 
since  the  departure  of  Theodore  Thomas  for 
Chicago.  (See  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society 
under  the  head  of  Symphony  Concerts,  U.S.A.) 
For  the  maintenance  of  these  concerts  and  un- 
specified concerts  of  chamber  music  the  depart- 
ment has  a  fund  of  $10,000,  received  as  a  bequest 
under  the  will  of  Henry  K.  Sheldon,  many  years 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society. 
From  this  latter  Society,  on  the  disbandment 
of  its  chorus,  the  department  received  a  large 
number  of  vocal  scores ;  it  has  also  received 
gifts  of  a  collection  of  exotic  instruments  and 
scores  from  James  A.  H.  Bell  and  others.  In 
the  new  Academy  of  Music,  which  is  under  con- 
struction at  the  time  of  this  writing,  provision 
is  to  be  made  for  lecture,  class  and  concert-rooms 
for  the  uses  of  the  department. 

The  Manusckipt  Society  is  an  organisation 
founded  in  August  1889,  reorganised  in  1899  as 
the  Society  of  American  Musicians  and  Com- 
posers, and  again  reorganised  a  year  later  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  American 
composers.  It  had  an  enrolled  membership 
of  about  100  in  1906,  when,  after  many  futile 
eiforts  to  enlist  the  general  public  in  its  ac- 
tivities, it  was  pursuing  the  policy  of  holding 
meetings  for  its  members  and  invited  guests  at 
intervals  of  a  month,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  compositions  by  its  membisrs  in  the 
smaller  forms.  h.  e.  k. 

NIBELUNGEN.  See  Ring  des  Nibbl- 
unoen,  Deb. 

NICHELMANN,  Oheistoph,  was  bom  Aug. 
13,  1717,  at  Treuenbrietzen  in  Brandenburg. 
He  was  pupil  and  first  treble  in  the  choir-school 
of  St.  Thomas,  Leipzig,  and  thus  enjoyed  his 
first  musical  instruction  from  Sebastian  Bach. 
Spitta  says  it  was  from  Friedemann  Bach  that 
he  had  his  lessons  on  the  clavier,  although 
Friedemann  can  only  have  been  a  very  young 
man  at  the  time.  Nichelmann  betook  himse^ 
for  a  time  to  Hambui^,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mattheson  and  Telemann. 
Coming  to  Berlin  in  1738  he  continued  his 
studies  in  counterpoint  under  Quanz,  and  in 
1744,  probably  on  the  recommendation  of 
Emanuel  Bach,  was  ap|K)inted  Second  Cembalist 
or  Harpsichord  player  to  the  Royal  Chapel,  in 
which  capacity  his  chief  duty  was  to  accom- 
pany the  flute -playing  of  King  Frederick  the 
Great  In  1 756,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  chapel,  but  continued  to  live 
at  Berlin  by  giving  private  lessons,  though 
always  in  straitened  circumstances,  till  his  death 
July  20,  1762.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
Berlin  contemporaries  as  a  composer  of  odes  and 
works  for  clavier,  and  many  of  his  works  ap- 
peared in  the  various  collections  of  clavier-pieces 


and  odes,  such  as  the  MusUeaiikhe  AUerUi  of 
1760,  and  other  similar  works  edited  by  F.  W. 
Marpurg.  Twelve  clavier-sonatas,  their  style 
resembUngthat  of  Emanuel  Bach,  were  published 
in  two  parts  as  op.  1  and  op.  2  by  Schmid  of 
Nurembei-g,  and  six  of  them  reappeared  in 
London.  A  large  number  of  clavier-concertos 
and  other  works,  including  a  serenata,  *The 
Dream  of  Sdpio,'  performed  at  Berlin  before  the 
King  in  1 746,  exist  in  MS.  Nichelmann  is  also 
known  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  nature 
of  melody  (Die  Melodie  luteh  ihrem  Weaen,  etc) 
published  in  1755,  which  provoked  some  con- 
troversy. The  six  sonatas  forming  op.  2,  and 
other  pieces,  are  reprinted  in  the  'Tresor  des 
Pianistes.'  J.  B.  m. 

NICHOLL,  Horace  Wadham  (a  descendant 
of  the  founder  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford), 
bom  at  Tipton,  near  Birmingham,  March  17, 
1848,  taught  music  by  his  father,  and  Samuel 
Prince,  was  organist  at  Dudley,  near  Birming- 
ham in  1867-70  ;  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  1868-70  ; 
and  while  at  the  latter  place  was  persuaded  by 
an  American  gentleman  to  go  to  Pittsburgh 
where  he  became  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral^ 
and  afterwards  at  a  presbyterian  church.  He 
lived  in  New  York  from  1878  onwards,  for  two- 
years  as  organist  of  St.  Mark's.  As  a  composer 
he  unites  great  contrapuntal  skill  with  a  taste 
that  is  uncomprisingly  '  modem ' ;  his  organ 
pieces,  by  which  alone  he  is  so  far  known  in 
Europe,  include  twelve  symphonic  preludes  and 
fugues,  a  symphonic  poem  called  *  Life,'  in  six 
movements,  and  works  in  various  forms.  Among 
his  most  important  compositions  in  other  forms 
are  a  cycle  of  four  oratorios  (1880-90),  *  Adam,' 
*  Abraham,'  '  Isaac,'  and  'Jacob,'  all  in  MS. ;  a 
setting  of  'The  Golden  Legend,'  a  'Cloister 
Scene '  for  choir  and  orchestra  (op.  6)  ;  and  a 
mass  in  E  flat,  also  published.  Among  his- 
orchestral  works  are  a  suite,  op.  3,  symphonie 
fantasias,  opp.  5  and  7  ;  a  symphony  in  G  minor,. 
'The  Nation's  Mourning,'  op.  8  ;  another  in  C,. 
op.  12  ;  symphonic  poems,  'Tartaras,'  op.  11, 
and  'Hamlet,'  op.  14,  and  a  'scherzo-fugue'' 
for  small  orchestra,  op.  15.  Besides  tliese  there 
are  numerous  pianoforte  pieces,  songs,  anthems, 
etc. ,  and  some  chamber  music  and  text-books. 
(Baker' a  Biog.  Diet,  of  Mus.)  M. 

NICHOLLS,  Agnes,  bom  July  14,  1877,  at 
Cheltenham,  was  educated  first  at  the  Bedford 
High  School,  where  she  studied  singing  and  violin 
playing.  In  1894  she  gained  a  scholarship  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  studied  singing 
there  six  years  under  Mr.  VisettL  During  this 
period  she  made  her  debuts  on  the  stage  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  Nov.  20,  1895,  as  the  heroine 
on  the  revival  of  Purcell's  'Dido  and  ^neas,' 
and  Dec.  11,  1896,  as  Anne  Page,  on  the  pro- 
duction in  English  of  Verdi's  'Falstaff.'  In 
1897  she  sang  at  the  Gloucester  Festival.  As 
a  student,  she  sang  thrice  before  Queen  Victoria, 
as  Javotte  at  a  private  performance  at  Windsor 
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of  Delibes's  '  Le  Roi  Ta  dit/  in  the  '  Hymn  of 
Praise '  on  Jubilee  Sunday,  1897,  with  Albani 
and  Lloyd,  and  in  1899,  the  principal  soprano 
music  in  *£l^'ah/  on  both  these  latter  occa- 
sions at  St  George's  Chapel,  under  Sir  W. 
Parratt.  On  leaving  the  College  she  had 
further  vocal  instruction  from  Mr.  John  Acton 
of  Manchester.  On  May  14,  1901,  she  made 
her  d^but  at  Covent  Garden  as  the  Dewman  in 
'  Hansel  und  Gretel,'  and  was  re-engaged  there 
in  1904-6  and  sang  as  Micaela,  Donna  Elvira, 
Woglinde,  and  Helmwige.  But  it  is  as  a 
concert  and  oratorio  singer  that  she  has  estab- 
hshed  her  reputation,  and  has  sung  at  all  the 
principal  festivals,  the  Richter  concerts  in 
London  and  Manchester,  the  London  festivals 
under  Weingartner,  the  Royal  Choral  Society, 
etc.  She  appeared  at  the  Cincinnati  Festival 
and  at  the  Jubilee  Concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1904.  On  July  15  of  the  same 
year  she  married  Mr.  Hamilton  Harty,  the 
well-known  musician  and  accompanist.  She 
is  the  possessor  of  a  fine  soprano  voice  of  con- 
siderable compass  and  execution.  A.  c. 

NICHOLSON,  Charlbs,  bom  at  Liverpool, 
1795,  son  of  a  flute-player,  became  the  most 
eminent  of  English  flautists.  After  performing 
in  the  orchestras  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  he  was  engaged,  about  1823,  as  principal 
flute  at  the  Opera,  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
the  country  festivals,  etc.  His  playing  was 
remarkable  for  purity  and  brilliance  of  tone  and 
neatness  of  execution,  and  his  admirable  manner 
of  performing  an  adagio.  He  published  a  flute 
preceptor  and  numeroua  concertos,  fantasias, 
solos,  and  other  pieces  for  his  instrument.  He 
died  in  London,  March  26,  1837.         w.  h.  h. 

NICODA,  Jean  Louis,  was  bom  August  12, 
1853,  at  Jerczig,  near  Posen,  capital  of  the 
German  province  of  that  name,  which  adjoins 
the  Polish  frontier  line.  His  father,  a  skilful 
amateur  violinist,  had  a  small  estate  at  Jerc2dg  ; 
but  owing  to  bad  fortune,  lost  his  money,  and 
was  obliged  to  turn  his  violin -playing  to 
account  in  order  to  support  his  family.  In 
furtherance  of  this  scheme  he  removed  to  Berlin 
in  1856.  Here  the  young  Nicode,  who  had 
already  shown  very  decided  aptitude  for  music, 
was  for  some  years  taught  by  his  father  and 
the  organist  Hartkass,  until,  in  the  beginning 
of  1869,  he  entered  the  Ncue  Akademie  der 
Tonkunst,  where  he  studied  the  piano  under 
Knllak,  harmony  under  Wiierst,  counterpoint 
and  composition  under  Kiel.  His  abilities 
were  very  highly  thought  of  during  these 
student  days,  and  when  he  left  the  Akademie 
he  was  able  to  succeed  well  as  a  teacher  in 
Berlin,  and  abo  to  establish  the  Nicode  Concerts, 
at  which  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  brilliant  and 
attractive  pianist.  A  concert  tour  through 
Galicia  and  Roumania  with  Mme.  D^ir^  Artdt 
increased  his  reputation  so  much  that  in  1878 
he  was  led  to  remove  to  Dresden  in  order  to 


become  a  Professor  at  the  Royal  Conservatorium, 
of  which  Franz  WiUlner  was  Artistic  Director. 
Here  he  remained  until  Wiillner  was  ejected 
from  his  post  as  Director  of  the  Opera  in  1885, 
when  Nicod^  left  the  Conservatorium  and 
became  Director  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts. 
He  held  this  post  for  three  years,  gaining 
great  success,  but  in  1888  he  gave  up  his 
appointment  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  composition.  However,  in  1893  he  again 
appeared  as  a  conductor,  and  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Dresden  ^Neustadt  Chorgesang- 
verein'  Nicod^  was  appointed  Director,  a 
position  which  he  still  retains  (1906).  As  a 
pianist  his  style  is  full  of  warmth  and  artistic 
power  ;  and  as  a  conductor  he  shows  an  artistic 
insight  and  a  genial  warmth  of  comprehension 
which  lead  him  to  give  intrepretations  that  are 
full  of  breadth  and  humanity.  Whilst  pre- 
serving the  dignity  of  music  he  recognises  the 
popular  sympathies  of  musicians,'  so  that  his 
readings  appeal  to  both  the  trained  musician 
and  the  general  public.  These  qualities  of  the 
man  naturally  come  out  in  his  compositions, 
which,  although  occasionally  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  other  composers  whom  he  admires 
(such  as  Schumann),  are  full  of  interest  and 
poetry.  Unfortunately  his  small  works  are 
not  very  numerous,  a  few  fugitive  pieces  and 
the  '  Liebesleben '  for  piano  being  among  the 
best  known  ;  only  three  songs  appear  to  have 
been  printed.  Among  the  larger  works  for 
orchestra,  *  Marie  Stuart,'  *  Symphonic  Varia- 
tions,' *  Die  Jagd  nach  dem  Gliick,'  *  Das  Meer,' 
and  *  Gloria,'  Nicode  shows  a  steady  advance  in 
power  of  invention,  construction,  development, 
and  skill  in  orchestration.  '  Marie  Stuart '  is  a 
brilliant  piece  of  character-painting.  '  Die  Jagd 
nach  dem  Gliick  '  is  a  '  Phantasiestuck '  which, 
although  practically  a  bravura  piece,  is  not  at 
all  conmionplaoe.  In  the  'Symphonic  Varia- 
tions '  a  beautiful  theme  is  treated  with  unusual 
skill.  It  was  in  1888  that  Nicod^  produced 
his  more  important  work  'Das  Meer,'  a  sym- 
phony for  full  orchestra,  organ,  male  chorus, 
and  solos,  the  poem  by  Karl  Wormann.  This 
work  is  full  of  breadth  and  daring;  the 
imagination  shown  in  the  music  being  even 
better  than  that  of  the  writer  of  the  poem.  Not 
content  with  these  limitations  Nicode  set  to 
work  upon  his  latest  great  composition,  *  Gloria,' 
produced  1904.  This  is  what  may  be  called  a 
Symphonic  Opera  without  voices,  for  it  occupies 
a  whole  evening  in  performance.  Scored  for  a 
very  large  orchestra,  organ,  harps,  male  chorus, 
and  boys'  solo,  it  is  laid  out  in  six  movements, 
in  which  great  use  is  made  of  a  number  of 
Leitmotifs,  and  three  'quotations' — two  from 
the  'Missa  Solemnis,'  and  one  from  'Die 
Meistersinger.'  In  this  work  Nicod4  shows 
himself  to  be  a  master  in  the  art  of  combining 
melodies,  as  well  as  a  clever  and  intelligent 
scorer,  with  great  command  of  construction  and 
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colouring.  In  speaking  generally  of  his  works 
viewed  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  that  he  has 
the  character  of  a  poetical  lyrical  artist  with  a 
leaning  towards  refined  drama.  Nicod^'s  works 
are  as  follows  : — 


Op. 


SlxSoDgB  \ua 

Symphony/" 

Two  Waltns. 


Two  Waltns. 

Xarle  Stuut.    Symphonic  Poem  (orehestra).    1881. 

ChAmcterlBtie  Polonaiae.    PF.  solo. 

Andenken  an  Schnmann.    Six  '  FhantaslMtacke,'  PF.  aolo. 

MlRoellen.    Foar  pleoM  (PF.  dnet). 


Aphorismen .    (IS  KlaTiontUcke, ) 
Two  Chantcteiistlc  pieces.      * 
WalU  Capiioee.    PF.  duet. 


tUcke.) 
(l.Eb 


minor,  8.  O  minor),  PP.  aolo. 


DieJagdnachdemGlaek.    Phantaalestaek.    (Orchestra.)   1888. 

Two  Bludiea  (1.  In  Ct  minor,  3.  in  C  minor). 

Italienioche  VolksUnie   and  Lieder.     (Qrchestia.)     In  two 

books.    Arranged  for  orchestra  from  PF.  solo. 
Romanse  tar  Violin  and  Orchestra. 
Three  Songs. 

Scheno  Fantastiqae.    (PF.  dnet.)    1877. 
Saite  for  small  Orchestra.    (Four  movements.)    1802. 
Variations  and  Fugue,  Db  major.    1880.    PF.  solo. 
Sonata,  F  minor.    PF.  solo. 
Jubilknmsmarseh  (orchestra)  composed  for  the  twenty -fifth 

anniversary  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Music.    1880. 
Three  Btndies  (1.  Tt  minor,  2.  F  major,  8.  D  minor).    PF.  solo. 
Bin  Liobesleben  (Ten  Poems).    PF.  solo. 
Sonata  for  violoncello  in  B  minor. 
Faschings1>ilder.    Four  pieces  (orchestra). 
Sonata  tax  violoncello  in  G  major.    1882. 
Bin  Ballsoene  (Waltaer).    PF.  duet. 
Symphonic  Variations.    1883.     (Orchestia.) 
Waltses  and  Burlesques.    PF.  aolo. 
Pictures  from  India.    188& 
Dem  Andenken  an  Amarantha.    Song  Cycle. 
Das  Meer,  Symphonic  Ode.     1889.     (Orchestra,  Ozfan.  Male 

Chorus.) 


Two  pieces  for  String  Orchestra.    9  Oboi,  9  Horns, 
Erbarmon.    Hymn  for  Mezao-Soprano  and  Orchestra. 


82. 
83. 

84.  Gloria  (1904),  in  six  movements. 


1).  H. 


NICOLAI,  Carl  Otto  Ehrenprikd,  eminent 
composer  and  conductor,  born  at  Konigsberg, 
Jane  9,  1810.  His  home  was  unhappy,  and  his 
education  neglected,  except  for  the  piano,  which 
he  was  well  taught.  At  sixteen  he  ran  away, 
but  found  a  protector  in  Justizrath  Adler  of 
Stargard,  who  assisted  him  in  his  studies,  and 
in  1827  sent  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  took 
lessons  from  Zelter  and  Klein.  In  1833  the 
Chevalier  de  Bunsen  sent  for  him  to  Rome  as 
organist  to  the  chapel  of  the  Prussian  Embassy, 
and  there,  under  Baini,  he  studied  the  ancient 
Italian  masters,  without  neglecting  those  of 
modern  date.  Towards  the  close  of  1837  he 
went  to  Vienna,  and  became  capellmeister  and 
singing-master  of  the  Kamthnerthor  Theater, 
returning  to  Rome  in  Oct.  1838.  He  then 
composed  a  series  of  operas  in  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  day.  '  Enrico  Secondo '  and  *  Ros- 
monda  d*  Inghil terra'  (1839)  were  given  at 
Trieste,  and  *  II  Templario'  (1840)  with  great 
success  at  Turin  ;  but  *  Odoardo  e  Gildippe  * 
(Genoa,  1841)  and  *  II  Proscritto '  (Milan,  1841) 
were  not  so  well  received.  In  1841  he  accepted 
the  first  capellmeistership  of  the  court  opera  at 
Vienna,  and  remained  till  Easter,  1847,  highly 
appreciated  as  a  conductor.  Here  were  produced 
his  *  Templario*  (1841,  German,  1845)  and  'Die 
Heimkehrdes  Verbannten'(1844),  a  remodelling 
of  *  II  Proscritto,*  in  which  Staudigl  was  much 
applauded.  With  the  avowed  object  of  giving 
first-rate  performances  of  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phonies, he  founded  the  Philharmonic  concerts, 
the  first  of  which  took  place  March  28,  1842. 
A  mass  (composed  1843)  dedicated  to  Frederick 


William  IV.,  and  a  Fest-ouvertiire  for  the 
Jubilee  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg  (1844) 
led  to  his  appointment  as  director  of  the  newly 
founded  Domchor,  and  Court-Cai)ellmei8ter  of 
the  opera  in  Berlin,  and  he  gave  a  farewell 
concert  in  the  large  Redoutensaal  at  Vienna 
(April  1,  1847),  at  which  Jenny  Lindsang,  and 
some  of  the  instrumental  music  in  '  Die  lustigen 
Weiber  von  Windsor '  was  produced  for  the  first 
time.  He  completed  that  opera  in  Berlin,  and 
the  first  performance  took  place  on  March  9, 
1849,  with  brilliant  success,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  enjoy,  as  he  expired  of  apoplexy  on  May 
1 1 .  The  opera  was  given  in  Vienna  (with  recita- 
tives by  Proch),  Feb.  12,  1852,  and  in  London 
(as  *  Falstaff '),  May  3,  1864,  and  long  held  its 
place  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  comic  operas. 

Nicolai  had  a  fine  collection  of  Italian  and 
German  scores,  which  he  left  to  the  Imperial 
library  at  Berlin.  Mendel's  OUo  Nicolai  (Berlin, 
Heimann)  contains  a  catalogue  of  all  his  works, 
printed  and  in  MS.,  the  latter  being  numerous, 
and  including  a  symphony,  a  requiem,  and  a  Te 
Deum.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Society  Cecilia  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Filarmonici 
of  Bologna.  The  Tonkiinstler-Verein  of  Berlin 
erected  in  1851  a  monument  over  his  grave  in 
the  churchyard  of  Dorotheenstadt         c.  f.  p. 

NICOLAI,  Dr.  Philipp,  was  born  August 
10,  1556,  at  Mengeringhausen  in  the  Princi- 
pality of  Waldeck.     He  served  as  Lutheran 
Pastor  at  Dortmund  and  Cologne,  was  then  for 
a  while  Court-preacher  to  the  Dowager  Counter 
of  Waldeck,  Pastor  again  at  Unna  in  West- 
phalia, and  finally  from  1601  to  his  death,  Oct. 
26,  1608,  First  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Katherine,  Hamburg.     It  was  during  a  severe 
visitation  of  the  plague  at  Unna  in  Westphalia 
that  he  wrote   and  afterwards  published    his 
Freudenspiegel  des    ewigen  Lebms  (Frankfort 
1599),  containing  the  words  and  melodies  of 
the  two  well-known  Chorales,   *Wachet  auf, 
ruft  uns  die  Stimme,'  and  '  Wie  schbn  leuchtet 
uns  der  Morgenstem,'  on  which  Sebastian  Bach 
based  two  of  his  most  beautiful  church  cantatas. 
Nicolai  himself  was  musician  enough  to  har- 
monise these  and  other  chorale  melodies   for 
four  voices.     Winterfeld  erroneously  supposed 
the   words   of   *Wie   schbn   leuchtet  uns  der 
Morgenstem'  to  have  been  a  spiritual  parody 
of  a  secular  love-song  *  Wie  schon  leuchten  die 
Aeugelein,'  to  which   he  concluded   that    the 
melody  originally  belonged,  but  Wackemagel 
(Das  deiUsche  Kirchenlied,  i.  pp.  617-19)  proved 
the  secular  words  to  be  of  later  origin  than  the 
spiritual,  so  that  in  this  case  it  is  the  secular 
love-song  which  is  the  parody  of  the  hymn  and 
not  vice  versa.     In  the  melody  Baumker  (^Das 
kaiholische  deiUsche   KircherUiedf    ii.    p.    28S) 
traces  resemblances  to  the  old  Christmas  Carol 
*  Resonet  in  laudibus. '  J.  R.  m. 

NICOLINI,  originally  Ernest  Nicolas,  son 
of  an  hotel-keeper  of  Dinard,  Brittany,  -was  bom 
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at  St.  Malo,  Feb.  23,  1834.  He  was  for  a  short 
time  a  pupil  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  in 
1856  gained  a  second  accessit  in  Comic  Opera. 
In  July  1857  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Op^ra- 
Comique  in  Hal^vy's  '  Mousquetaires  de  la 
Reine ' ;  he  remained  there  until  1859,  without 
any  marked  success.  In  that  year  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  under  the  name  of  Nicolini  sang  at 
Milan,  Florence,  Turin,  and  elsewhere,  with 
fair  success.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1862,  to 
the  Salle  Yentadonr,  with  better  results  than 
before,  and  sang  there  for  seyeral  seasons  till 
1870. 

His  first  appearances  in  England  were  May 
21,  1866,  at  a  concert  given  by  Madame  Lucca, 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  and  on  the  29th  of  the 
same  month  at  Covent  Garden,  as  Edgardo,  but 
with  such  moderate  success  that  he  did  not 
return  to  London  until  April  25,  1871,  when 
he  reappeared  at  Drury  Lane  under  Mapleson, 
as  Faust,  with  very  fair  results,  and  remained 
for  the  season,  distinguishing  himself  especially 
as  Raoul.  In  1872  he  was  engaged  at  Covent 
Garden,  where  he  sang  every  year  for  some 
time,  being  associated  with  Mme.  Patti  in  her 
various  operatic  triumphs.  They  were  married 
on  August  10,  1886.  He  had  an  agreeable 
voice  of  moderate  power,  a  good  stage  presence, 
and  was  a  fair  actor,  but  he  adopted  the  tremolo 
to  such  a  degree  as  seriously  to  prejudice  the 
method  of  singing  which  he  acquired  at  the 
Conservatoire.  He  died  at  Pan,  Jan.  19, 
1898.  A.  c. 

NICOLINI,  NicoLiNO  Grimaldi,  detto,  one 
of  the  greatest  singers  of  the  18th  century,  was 
born  at  Naples  about  1673.  He  received  a 
good  education,  and  could  write  very  fair  verses, 
as  appears  from  the  libretti  which  bear  his 
name  as  their  author.  His  voice,  originally  a 
soprano,  soon  sank  into  a  fine  contralto.  The 
first  dramas  in  which  his  name  has  been  found 
are  '  Tullo  Ostilio '  and  *  Serse,'  set  by  Buonon- 
cini,  at  Rome,  1694,  in  which  he  sang  with 
the  celebrated  Pistocchi.  During  1697-98,  he 
was  the  principal  singei'in  the  operas  at  Naples  ; 
and  in  1699  and  1700  was  again  performing  at 
Rome.  After  this,  he  sang  in  other  Italian 
cities,  including  Milan  and  Venice  ;  and,  being 
decorated  at  the  latter  place  with  the  Order  of 
St.  Mark,  he  was  thenceforth  always  known  as 
the  *  Cavaliere  Nicolini.' 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1708,  he  came  to 
England,  drawn  hither  by  the  report  of  our 
passion  for  foreign  operas,  and  *  without  any 
particular  invitation  or  engagement'  (Cibber). 
Here  he  made  his  first  appearance,  Dec.  14,  in 
the  *  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius '  of  A.  Scarlatti, 
translated  into  English  by  Owen  Swiney  (or 
MacSwiney),  the  manager,  and  arranged  by 
N.  Haym,  who  wrote  a  new  overture  and  some 
songs  for  it.  In  this,  of  course,  Nicolini  sang 
his  part  in  Italian,  while  other  singers  per- 
formed theirs  in  English.    Steele  describes  this 


opera  as  <a  noble  entertainment,'  and  declares 
that  he  'was  fully  satisfied  with  the  sight 
of  an  Actor  [Nicolini]  who,  by  the  Grace 
and  Propriety  of  his  Action  and  Gesture, 
does  Honour  to  an  Human  Figure,'  and  'sets 
off  the  Character  he  bears  in  an  Opera  by  his 
Action,  as  much  as  he  does  the  Words  of  it  by 
his  Voice.  Every  Limb,  and  every  Finger, 
contributes  to  the  Part  he  acts,  insomuch  that 
a  deaf  Man  might  go  along  with  him  in  the 
Sense  of  it,' — with  much  more  to  the  same 
purport.*  The  opera  prices  were  raised  on  the 
arrival  of  this  performer,  *  the  first  truly  great 
singer  who  had  ever  sung  in  our  theatre '  (Burney). 
In  fact,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  subscription 
was  probably  remodelled  according  to  his  re- 
commendations. Some  curious  papers  exist,  ^ 
the  collection  of  Vice -Chamberlain  Coke,  by 
which  it  appears  that  Nicolini  furnished  that 
official  with  a  full  account  of  the  system  on 
which  the  Venetian,  opera  was  managed,  and 
that  he  suggested  a  similar  system  for  that  of 
London.  One  chief  feature  was  that  a  sub- 
scription of  1000  gs.  should  be  got  from  the 
Queen  (Anne)  ;  and  on  this  Coke  founded  a 
calculation  which  led  to  the  remodelling  of  the 
opera-subscription  and  raising  of  the  prices,  in 
order  to  remedy  what  Nicolini  described  as  the 
*  annual  and  certain  loss  of  money '  which  our 
Opera  had  till  then  suffered. 

Though  not  attracted  to  London  by  an  engage- 
ment, Nicolini  had  been  immediately  secured 
by  Swiney  for  a  year.  Tosi,  in  his  TrecUise  on 
Singing,  doubts  whether  a  perfect  singer  can  at 
the  same  time  be  a  perfect  actor  ;  but  Galliard, 
the  translator  of  that  Treatise,  says  (in  a  note, 
1742), — 'Nicolini  had  both  qualities,  more  than 
any  that  have  come  hither  since.  He  acted  to 
perfection,  and  did  not  sing  much  inferior.  His 
variations  in  the  airs  were  excellent ;  but  in  his 
cadences  he  had  a  few  antiquated  tricks. '  Nico- 
lini next  appeared  in  '  Camilla ' ;  and  in  May 
he  signed  an  engagement  with  Swiney  for  three 
years,  at  a  salary  of  800  gs.  ;  the  singer  to 
receive,  in  addition,  £150  for  a  new  opera  'to 
be  by  him  fitted  for  the  English  stage  every 
season,  if  such  opera  shall  be  approved  of.'^ 

On  June  4  Nicolini  had  a  concert  for  his 
benefit  at  the  Opera  House,  where  he  continued 
to  sing  as  before.  In  1710,  however,  he 
quarrelled  w^ith  Swiney,  and  sought,  in  a  letter 
dated  May  18,*  to  free  himself  from  an  'esclavage 
inquiet  et  honteux  qu'on  ne  S9auroit  non  plus 
s'immaginer  ailleurs  hors  de  I'Angleterre,' — his 
engagement  with  Swiney.  The  principal  griev- 
ance, as  usual,  was  that  he  had  not  been  paid  his 
due  salary  ;  but  the  Vice-Chamberlain  patched 
up  the  qiuirrel,  and  Nicolini  continued  to  sing 
at  the  theatre  in  '  Almahide'  and  'Hydaspes,' 
the  libretto  of  the  latter  being  his  own,  or  at 
least  edited  by  himself.     In  this  piece  occurred 

1  Tatlgr,  J&n.  S.  1709. 
>  In  the  wrltflr*!  pouenlon.  >  IbUL  «  IMd. 
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the  famous  combat  with  the  lion,  about  which 
Addison  was  so  witty,  while  giving  the  greatest 
possible  credit  to  Nicolini  for  his  acting,  which 
gave  'new  majesty  to  kings,  resolution  to  heroes, 
and  softness  to  lovers.'  He  wished  'that  our 
tragedians  would  copy  after  this  great  master 
in  action.  Could  they  make  the  same  use  of 
their  arms  and  legs,  and  inform  their  faces  with 
as  significant  looks  and  passions,  how  glorious 
would  an  English  tragedy  appear  with  that 
action,  which  is  capable  of  giving  a  dignity  to 
the  forced  thoughts,  cold  conceits,  and  unnatural 
expressions  of  an  Italian  opera  ! '  *  On  Feb. 
24,  1711,  *Rinaldo'  appeared,  the  chief  part 
being  created  by  Nicolini,  who  had  in  it  many 
opportunities  for  displaying  his  powers  of  de- 
clamation, execution,  and  acting.  He  played 
in  'Antioco,'  Dec.  12,  and  in  'Ambleto'  (his 
own  libretto)  in  the  beginning  of  1 7 1 2.  Addison 
says,  2  *  I  am  sorry  to  find,  by  the  Opera  bills 
for  this  day,  that  we  are  likely  to  lose  the 
greatest  performer  in  dramatic  Music  that  is 
now  living,  or  that  perhaps  ever  api)eared  upon 
a  stage.  I  need  not  acquaint  my  readers,  that 
I  am  speaking  of  Signer  Nicolini.  The  town 
is  highly  obliged  to  that  excellent  artist,  for 
having  shewn  us  the  Italian  Music  in  its  perfec- 
tion, as  well  as  for  that  generous  approbation 
he  lately  gave  to  an  opera  of  our  own  country  ^ 
in  which  the  composer  endeavoured  to  do  justice 
to  the  beauty  of  the  words,  by  following  that 
noble  example  which  has  been  set  him  by  the 
greatest  foreign  masters  in  that  art.'  Nicolini, 
who  took  his  benefit,  on  March  22,  in  *the 
Music  performed  before  the  Queen  on  her  birth- 
day, and  the  famous  scene  in  Thomyris,  by 
Scarlatti,'  left  England  at  the  end  of  this  season, 
and  did  not  return  till  1714,  when  he  appeared, 
June  14,  *  for  the  last  time  before  his  voyage  to 
Italy. '  *  He  returned,  however,  in  the  following 
winter,  for  he  sang  in  '  Rinaldo '  (revived),  Jan. 
4,  1 7 1 5 ,  and  afterwai-ds  in  *  Amadigi. '  Accord- 
ing to  the  idea  which  tradition  gives  us  of  the 
abilities  of  Nicolini,  his  part  in  this  latter  opera 
must  have  dra^vn  out  all  his  powers,  both  as 
singer  and  actor  (Bumey).  He  took  his  benefit 
in  'Rinaldo.'  In  the  following  season  (1716), 
Nicolini  appeared  in  *Lucio  Vero,*  'Amadigi,' 
and  'Olearte' ;  and  in  1717  he  sang  again  in 
'  Rinaldo '  and  '  Amadigi ' — his  last  appearances 
in  England.  We  find  him  at  Venice  in  a  long 
run  of  'Rinaldo'  in  1718,  again  in  1723,  singing 
in  Leo's  *  Timocrate, '  and  Quantz  met  him  there 
in  1726,  when  his  singing  was  on  the  decline, 
though  his  acting  still  commanded  admiration. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.       J.  M. 

NICOLO.  The  ordinary  name  in  France  for 
NicoLO  IsouARD  ;  see  voL  ii.  p.  518.         g. 

NICOLSON,  Richard,  Mus.B.,  was  on 
Jan.  23,  1595-96,  appointed  organist  and  in- 
structor of  the  choristers  of  Ma^alen  College, 

>  Sptetator,  Mnireh  15, 1710-11.  >  /Md.  Jun*  14. 1712. 

>  GftUUnl's  'Colyiiao  and  TaWnuehni,'  wordi  by  Uogbet. 
*  DaUif  Ocm/tamt. 


Oxford.  In  Feb.  following  he  graduated  as 
Mus.B.  He  contributed  a  madrigal,  'Sing, 
shepherds  all,'  to  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,' 
1601.  In  1626  he  was  appointed  the  first 
Professor  of  Music  upon  Heyther's  founda- 
tion at  Oxford.  He  resigned  his  place  at 
Magdalen  College  in  1639,  and  died  in  the  same 
year.  w.  h.  h. 

NIECKS,  Friedrich  (he  signs  his  name 
Frederick),  was  bom  on  Feb.  8,  1846,  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  where  his  father  was  an  orchestral  musician, 
teacher,  and  conductor.  From  him  Niecks  learnt 
the  elements  of  music  and  violin  playing,  before 
studying  under  a  local  organist  and,  sub- 
sequently, under  Langhans,  Julius  Grunewald, 
and  Leopold  Auer,  for  violin,  and  under  Julius 
Tausch,  for  composition  and  pianoforte  playing. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  Niecks  made  his  first 
public  appearance  as  a  violinist  at  a  concert  of 
the  Musikverein  in  Diisseldorf,  where  he  played 
De  Beriot's  second  concerto ;  and  about  the 
same  time  he  became  a  regular  member  of  the 
Theatre  and  Subscription  Concerts  Orchestra,  a 
post  he  retained  till  after  he  was  one-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  when,  owing  to  ill-health,  he  had  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  a  public  career  as  an  instru- 
mentalist. Meanwhile  his  general  education 
had  been  obtained  from  private  teachers,  by  self- 
tuition,  and  at  Leipzig  University,  where  he 
devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  philosophy, 
with  a  special  leaning  towards  psychology  and 
{esthetics,  fine  arts  and  history.  In  1868  Niecks 
was  induced  by  (Sir)  A.  C.  Macl^enzie  to  leave 
Diisseldorf  and  settle  in  Scotland,  where  later 
in  the  year  he  became  viola  player  in  Mackenzie's 
Edinburgh  quartet,  and  organist  and  teacher  in 
Dumfries.  In  1876  a  letter  written  to  the 
MonUdy  Musical  Record^  of  which  Front  was 
editor,  led  to  a  permanent  engagement  in  con- 
nection with  that  paper,  and  in  1879  Niecks 
became  a  i*egular  contributor  to  the  Musical 
Times,  His  Concise  Dictionary  of  MitsiceU 
Terms,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction  to  the 
Elements  of  Music,  appeared  in  1884,  in  which 
year  a  second  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  also 
was  printed  ;  while  in  1888  his  Frederick  Clwpin 
as  Man  and  Musician  was  published,  a  German 
edition  by  W.  Langhans  appearing  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1890  Niecks  lectured  before 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
early  development  of  the  forms  of  instrumental 
music,  and  in  November  of  the  next  year  he 
was  appointed  Reid  Professor  of  Music  in  Edin- 
burgh University.  There  he  lectures  on  and 
gives  practical  teaching  in  music  in  all  its  kinds, 
and  in  each  winter  holds  a  series  of  not  less 
than  four  Historical  Concerts,  and  from  1894  to 
1896  he  led  a  string-quartet.  In  1901  he  founded 
a  Musical  Education  Society,  which  has  some 
seventy  or  eighty  members  ;  to  it  is  attached  a 
musical  circulating  library.  Before  the  Musical 
Association  Niecks  has  read  many  interesting 
papers,  including  one  on  '  The  Flat,  the  Sharp 
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And  the  Natural, '  and  another  on  <  The  Teaching 
of  Musical  History.*  Beady  for  publication  are 
A  History  of  Ptogramme  Music  from  the  16th 
CeiUury  to  the  Present  Time,  and  a  volume  on 
The  Nature  cmd  Capacity  of  Modem  Music — 
the  latter  a  philosophical  treatise.  In  1898 
Dublin  University  created  him  Mu8.D.  honoris 

4MUSd,  R.  H.  L. 

NIEDERMEYER,  Louis,  bom  at  Nyon, 
Lake  of  Geneva,  April  27,  1802,  studied  under 
Moscheles  and  Forater  in  Vienna,  Fioravanti 
in  Rome,  and  Zingarelli  in  Naples,  where  he 
formed  a  lasting  intimacy  with  RossinL  At 
Naples  he  produced  his  first  opera,  *  II  reo  per 
amore/  He  next  settled  in  Geneva,  taught  the 
piano,  and  composed  melodies  to  Lamartine's 
poetry,  one  of  which,  *Le  Lac,'  obtained  great 
success,  and  made  his  name  known  in  Paris, 
before  his  arrival  there  in  1823.  Through 
Rossini's  influence  his  one-act  opera,  '  La  Casa 
nel  bosco '  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Italien 
(May  28,  1828),  but  its  reception  not  satisfying 
him  he  left  Paris  and  became  music-master  at 
a  school  in  Brussels.  Wearied  of  this  drudgery, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  published  melodies 
distinguished  for  style  and  sentiment,  and 
worthy  of  the  poems  by  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  Emile  Deschamps,  which  they  illustrated. 
The  success  of  these  songs  made  Niedermeyer 
anxious  to  return  to  the  theatre,  but  *  Stradella ' 
(fiveacts,  March  3, 1837)  failed,  though  supported 
by  Mile.  Falcon,  Nourrit,  and  Levasseur.  It 
was,  however,  revived  in  1843  in  three  acts. 

•  Marie  Stuart,'  five  acts  (Deo.  6,  1844),  was 
scarcely  more  successful,  and  would  be  forgotten 
but  for  its  '  Adieu  k  la  France. '  Other  numbers 
however,  deserve  attention.  The  revival  of 
the  *  Donna  del  Lago '  having  been  resolved  on 
At  the  Academic,  Rossini  summoned  Niedermeyer 
to  his  residenccf  at  Bologna,  and  empowered  him 
to  adapt  the  score  to  a  French  libretto  entitled 
'  Robert  Bruce,'  in  three  acts  (Dec  30,  1846). 
The  opera  failed,  but  the  introduction  of  the 
saxhorn,  the  eight  trumpets  in  four  different 
keys  in  the  overture,  and  the  skill  with 
which  various  movements  from  '  Zelmira '  and 

*  Armida '  were  adapted,  attracted  the  attention 
of  musicians.  Niedeimeyer's  last  attempt  at 
opera  was  '  La  Fronde '  (five  acts.  May  2, 1853) 

•  — a  failure  like  its  predecessors.  His  true 
vocation  was  sacred  musio.  His  mass  with  full 
orchestra,  his  'messes  basses,'  motets,  and 
anthems,  pure  in  style,  and  abounding  with 
graceful  melody,  are  still  sung.  We  have 
mentioned  elsewhere  his  connection  with 
d'Ortigue  in  the  foundation  of  a  periodical  for 
sacred  music,  intended  to  mamtain  the  old 
traditions.  [See  MAtTRisE.]  Unfortunately 
he  knew  but  little  of  either  the  history  or  the 
practice  of  plain-song,  and  his  M^thode  d'aecom- 
pagnement  du^  Plain  Chant  (1856),  hastily 
•compiled,  was  severely  criticised.  Niedermeyer 
must  be  ranked  among  the  musicians  whose 


merits  are  greater  than  their  success.  Some  of 
his  melodies  will  live,  and  the  !^ole  de  Musique 
still  known  by  his  name  (a  continuation  of 
that  founded  by  Ghoron)  will  ensure  for  his 
sacred  works  an  honourable  place  in  the  reper- 
toires of  the  Maitrises  de  France.  He  died  in 
Paris,  March  14,  1861.  [There  is  little  ground 
for  supposing,  as  Riemann  does,  that  he  com- 
posed tiie  famous  song  *  Piet^,  Signore '  attri- 
buted to  Stradella,  of  which  Rossini  was  prob- 
ably the  real  author.]  o.  c. 

NIEDERRHEINISCHE  MUSIKFESTE,  i.e. 
LowEK  Rhskish  Musical  Festivals,  now 
held  in  triennial  turn  at  Whitsuntide,  at  either 
Diisseldorf,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  Gologne,  and 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  perhaps  the  most 
important  existing  in  Germany.  The  originator 
IB  said  to  have  been  Dr.  Ludwig  F.  0.  Bischoff, 
a  very  active  musician  and  littSraleur,  who 
assembled  together  the  musicians  in  lus  province, 
and  instituted  a  '  Thuringian  Musical  Festival,' 
which  was  held  at  Erfurt  in  1811.  In  1817, 
Johann  Schomstein,  music-director  at  Elberfeld, 
following  the  example  of  Bischoff,  collected  the 
musical  forces  of  Elberfeld  and  Diisseldorf,  and 
gave  a  performance  on  a  large  scale  in  the  former 
town,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Lower 
Rhenish  Festivals.  For  the  success  of  the 
Elberfeld  attempt  was  decided  enough  to  induce 
several  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the 
two  towns  mentioned  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  to  arrange  two  grand  concerts  for 
Whitsuntide,  which  should  take  place  alternately 
at  Elberfeld  and  Diisseldorf.  The  organisation 
of  these  concerts  exacted  so  much  labour  and 
trouble  that  it  was  resolved  to  propose  to  a 
third  neighbouring  city  to  take  part  in  them, 
and  an  offer  of  co-operation  was  made  to  Cologne, 
which  at  first  declined  the  proposal.  The  first 
four  festivals  were,  therefore,  held  at  Elberfeld 
and  Diisseldorf  alternately. 

From  the  time  of  the  retirement  of  Elberfeld 
in  1827,  Aix  gave  in  its  definite  adhesion,  and 
except  during  the  political  disturbances  from 
1848  to  1850,  and  also  in  1852  and  1859,  these 
festivals  have  since  occurred  at  Diisseldorf, 
Aix,  or  Cologne. 

Without  entering  into  the  detail  of  each  occa- 
sion, a  few  facts  may  be  mentioned.  The  fifteenth 
meeting,  at  Diisseldorf,  in  1833,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  important  which  had  occurred, 
and  as  marking  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
these  now  renowned  festivals.  For  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  direction  of  the  music 
was  first  entrusted  to  Mendelssohn,  then  in  his 
twenty -sixth  year.*  Another  distinguishing 
feature  was  a  third  concert  Improvised  by  him 
on  the  morning  of  Whitsun -Tuesday,  which  was 
subsequently  known  as  the  *  Artists'  concert,' 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  at  it  of 
detached  and  solo  pieces.  In  1835  Mendelssohn 
conducted  at  Cologne,   and  on  the  following 

1  See  under  MnrDKLnoHX,  pp.  18S.  190. 
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Whitsuntide  directed  the  eighteenth  festival  at 
Diisseldorf,  on  which  occasion  his  oratorio  *St. 
Paul '  was  produced.  He  reproduced  Handel's 
'Joshua'  at  Cologne  in  1838,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion continued  his  great  work  for  his  country  and 
for  the  musical  world  generally  of  reviving  the 
superb  choral  works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  which, 
partly  in  consequence  of  their  extraordinary 
number  and  want  of  classitication  and  publica- 
tion, had  been  suffered  to  remain  almost  in 
disuse,  until  resuscitated  by  one  of  the  greatest 
disciples  of  the  glorious  *  Cantor  of  Leipzig.' 

At  the  twenty-first  festival,  at  Diisseldorf,  in 
1889,  Mendelssohn  was  again  at  the  helm, 
introducing  there  his  42nd  Psalm  *  As  the  hart 
pants/  and  at  the  *  Artists'  concert '  playing  his 
second  pianoforte  concerto.  In  1842  he  con- 
ducted at  Diisseldorf,  and  made  its  festival 
memorable  by  the  introduction  of  the  *Lob- 
gesang,'  which  had  been  already  performed  at 
Leipzig  and  Birmingham;  and  in  1846,  at  Aix, 
for  the  seventh  and  last  time,  he  directed  a  grand 
selection,  when  Jenny  Lind  sang,  and  produced 
extraordinary  enthusiasm — the  occasion  being 
recorded  as  the  *  Jenny-  Lind-  Fest. '  Her  singing 
of  Mendelssohn's  'Auf  Fliigeln  des  Gesanges' 
and  ^Friihlingslied,*  at  the  'Artists'  concert,'  is 
described  by  chroniclers  of  this '  festival  as  pro- 
ducing an  effect  wholly  unparalleled.  In  1862 
no  festival  took  place,  but  in  the  following  year 
Hiller  and  Schumann  shared  the  direction  at 
Diisseldorf,  respectively  contributing  a  Psalm — 
the  125th,  and  a  Symphony — in  D  minor. 

From  this  time  the  Rhenish  Festivals  became 
in  some  respects  even  more  than  previously 
interesting.  The  great  composer  who  had  done 
so  much  for  them  had  indeed  passed  away,  but 
so  great  a  fame  had  been  secured  for  them, 
{lartly  in  consequence  of  the  memorable  occasions 
on  which  Mendelssohn  had  presided,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  engagement  of  more  celebrated 
soloists  and  of  the  selection  of  fuller  if  not  more 
interesting  programmes,  as  to  attract  for  these 
Whitsuntide  meetings  more  attention,  and  to 
draw  musical  visitors  from  all  parts.  In  1856, 
at  Diisseldorf,  Mme.  Lind-Goldsohmidt  sang  in 
Haydn's  'Creation,'  Schumann's  '  Paradise  and 
Peri,*  and  at  the  Artists'  concert 

Diisseldorf  was  fortunate  enough  in  1863 
again  to  secure  her  services,  and  the  choral 
selections  were  conducted  by  Herr  Otto  Gold- 
schmidt.  An  unusual  and  interesting  feature 
on  this  occasion  was  an  organ  solo  by-  Herr  van 
Eyken,  who  played  Bach's  great  prelude  and 
fugue  in  G  minor.  The  following  Whitsuntide, 
1866,  Madame  Lind-Goldsohmidt  was  once  more 
heard  at  a  Diisseldorf  festival,  in  Handel's 
'  Messiah '  and  Schumann's  '  Paradise  and  Peri,' 
etc.,  Madame  Schumann,  Auer,  and  Stockhausen 
being  the  other  soloists,  and  Herren  O.  Gold- 
schmidt  and  Tausch  conducting. 

[The  festival  held  at  Diisseldorf  in  1902  was 
specially  interesting  to  English  musicians,  since 


the  performance  of  Elgar's  'Dream  of  Gerontius' 
called  forth  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  con- 
tinental recognition  of  English  art.] 

To  this  brief  glance  at  their  origin  and  pro- 
gress, a  few  remarks  may  be  added  as  to  the 
distinctive  features  of  these  and  other  German 
festivals,  which  strike  an  habitue  at  our  own 
large  musical  gatherings.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  difference  is  the  greater  care  in  pre- 
paration. Far  more  time  is  devoted  to  rehearsals 
of  full  band  and  chorus,  under  the  conductor's 
direction,  than  with  us.  Hence  the  performances 
are  undoubtedly  more  finished  than  at  English 
festivals,  at  which  only  two  hurried  rehearsals 
take  place  for  seven  or  eight  performances.  In 
Germany  six  full  rehearsals  are  held  for  three 
concerts. 

In  the  next  place,  the  first  object  in  England 
is  to  raise  money :  in  Germany  the  great  object 
is  to  benefit  art.  One  of  the  bad  results  of  our 
system  is  that  committees  shrink  from  risking 
the  performance  of  any  but  popular  works  which 
will  draw  and  *  pay.'  One  of  the  good  results 
of  the  foreign  plan  is  that  only  classical  works 
of  high  artistic  merit  are  given.  No  such 
selections  as  some  of  those  at  evening  concerts 
at  our  festivals  ^  would  be  tolerated  in  Germany. 

In  the  Rhineland  all  classes  rejoice  at  an 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  'das  liebliche 
Friihlingsfest '  Remuneration  appears  to  be  a 
secondary  consideration  ;  indeed  the  services  of 
the  chorus,  which  often  comprises  members  of 
the  best  families,  are  gratuitous,  and  are  given 
con  amore.  And  one  consequence  of  this,  and 
of  a  general  agreement  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  amateur  performers,  is  a  moderate 
charge  for  tickets. 

Carl  Klingemann,  Mendelssohn's  friend,  writ- 
ing to  England  concerning  the  Diisseldorf  meet- 
ing of  1836,  says: — 'Never  did  I  hear  such 
chorus -singing.  All  the  singers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  soloists,  were  amateui-s,  as  also 
the  greater  number  of  the  instrumental  per- 
formers. It  is  this  circumstance  which  gives 
to  this  festival  its  peculiar  excellence  and  beauty. 
From  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  the  whole 
country  round  the  diUUarUi  were  gathering, 
arriving  in  steamboats  or  Eilwagen,  not  to  toil 
at  an  irksome  ill -paid  task,  but  for  a  great 
musical  field-day,  full  of  soul  and  song.  All  - 
ranks  and  ages  unite  for  the  one  harmonious 
end.  .  .  .  Add  to  this  love  of  the  art,  good 
training,  well -cultivated  taste,  and  general 
knowl^ge  of  music,  and  it  is  explained  how^ 
such  an  effect  is  produced.  You  felt  the  life, 
the  pulsation  of  this  music,  for  their  hearts  as 
well  as  their  understandings  were  in  it.  It  was 
in  this  chorus  and  in  this  band  that  public 
interest  was  centred  ;  the  audience  listened  and 
enjoyed,  but  the  amateur  performers  constituted 
the  festival.'  ii.  s.  o. 

NIEDT,  Fried  RICH  Erhardt,  is  described  on 

>  [Matten  hxw  mnoh  Inprorwl  ainoe  tlie  above  wma  written.] 
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the  title-pages  of  his  works  as  being  a  native  or 
inhabitantof  Jena(Jenen8is),  and  as  by  profession 
a  Notary  Public.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Copenhagen,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  in 
1717.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  musical  composition  entitled  Musical- 
ische  HaTuUeitungy  which  appeared  in  three 
parts;  the  first  part,  published  at  Hamburg,  1700 
and  1710,  treats  chiefly  of  playing  from  a 
thorough  or  figured  Bass  ;  the  second  part, 
entitled  Randleitung  zur  Variation^  published 
at  Hamburg,  1706,  treats  of  the  composition  of 
preludes,  chaconnes,  and  other  dance- forms  on 
one  and  the  same  Bass.  An  improved  and  en- 
larged edition  of  this  was  issued  by  Mattheson  in 
1721,  containing,  as  the  title  indicates,  over  sixty 
different  organ-specifications.  The  third  part 
of  Niedt's  work  appeared  posthumously  under 
Mattheson's  editorship  in  1717,  and  treats  of 
counterpoint  and  canon,  and  the  composition  of 
motets  and  recitative.  Anotlier  work  of  Niedt's 
is  entitled  Musiccdiachea  ABC  zum  NtUzen  der 
Lehr-  und  Lemenden  (17i)8),  and  contains  a  few 
practical  examples.  It  would  appear  from 
what  Spitta  says  in  his  life  of  Sebastian  Bach 
that  Bach  was  familiar  with  Niedt's  Musicalische 
ffandleitungf  and  based  his  own  system  of 
instruction  in  Thorough-bass  upon  it      J.  R.  M. 

NIEMANN,  Albert,  one  of  the  most  famous 
tenors  of  Germany,  was  born  Jan.  16,  1881,  at 
Erxleben,  Magdeburg,  where  his  father  kept 
an  hotel.  He  was  placed,  when  seventeen  years 
old,  in  a  machine  factory,  but  want  of  means 
prevented  his  remaining  there,  and  he  went  on 
the  stage  at  Dessau  in  1849,  first  as  an  actor  of 
small  parts,  and  afterwards  as  a  chorus-singer. 
Here  the  Hofkapellmeister  Friedrich  Schneider 
discovered  his  musical  talent,  and  gave  him  some 
instruction.  A  baritone  singer  named  Nusch 
taught  him  singing,  and  with  such  success  that 
Niemann  soon  obtained  engagements  at  Halle 
and  other  small  theatres.  He  thus  came  under 
the  notice  of  von  Hiilsen,  who  called  him  to 
Berlin,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  further  im- 
provement He  afterwards  played  at  Stuttgart, 
Konigsberg,  and  Stettin,  and  from  1854  to  1856 
at  Hanover.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  King 
of  Hanover  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  under 
Duprez.  From  1866 'until  his  retirement  at 
the  end  of  1888  he  was  engaged  at  Berlin  ;  and 
was  created  *  Kammersanger '  to  the  emperor. 
In  Germany  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation, 
especially  in  '  heroic  parts, '  for  which  his  hand- 
some person  and  powerful  voice  eminently  fitted 
him.  He  has  played  the  parts  of  the  Wagner 
heroes,  also  Gortez,  Florestan,  Joseph,  Raoul, 
John  of  Leyden,  Arnold,  George  Brown  (*La 
Dame  Blanche')  and  Ghapelon  ('Postilion'); 
and  was  selected  by  Wagner  to  play  Siegmund  in 
the  trilogy  at  Bayreuth  in  1876  ;  he  appeared  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  the  same  part  in  1882. 

Earlier  in  his  career  he  played  Tannhauser 
in  Paris,  on  its  production  at  the  Academic  on 


March  13,  1861  ;  when,  as  is  well  known,  the 
opera  was  received  with  great  disfavour,  only 
being  played  twice.  In  1886-88  he  sang  in 
German  in  New  York  with  great  success.  He 
married  two  eminent  actresses,  first  in  1859, 
Marie  Seebaoh,  and,  second,  in  1870,  Hedwic 
Raabe  (bom  1831).  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
a  son,  Otto,  also  a  tenor  singer,  who  appeared 
in  a  selection  from  'Parsifal'  at  one  of  Hen- 
schel's  London  Symphony  Concerts,  in  Dec. 
1887.  A.  c. 

NIGHT  DANCERS,  THE.  A  romantic 
opera,  in  two  acts,  founded  on  the  same  legend 
with  the  ballet  of  'Giselle,'  and  the  modern  opera 
*  Le  Villi ' ;  words  by  G.  Soane,  music  by  Edward 
J.  Loder.  Produced  under  the  title  of  'The 
Wilis,  or  the  Night  Dancers, '  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  London,  Oct  28,  1846.  The  notice 
of  the  performance  in  T/ie  Times  is  histori- 
cal, since  it  was  the  first  account  of  an  opera 
contributed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  who  until 
1878  was  the  musictfl  critic  of  that  ])aper.  The 
opera  was  revived  at  the  Royal  English  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  Nov.  10,  1860.  g. 

NIKISCH,  Arthur,  bom  Oct  12,  1855,  at 
L^b^nyi  Szent  Miklos  in  Hungary,  was  the  third 
son  of  the  Baron  Sina's  chief  book-keeper,  August 
Nikisch.  At  three  he  showed  signs  of  musical 
aptitude,  and  at  six  began  the  study  of  the  piano- 
forte and  theory  under  Franz  Prochazka  at  But- 
schowitz,  whither  the  family  had  withdrawn. 
Even  at  seven  years  of  age  Nikisch's  musical 
memory  was  so  remarkable  that  he  was  able  to 
write  down  for  pianoforte  the  '  Tell '  and  '  Bar- 
biere'  overtures,  after  having  heard  them  played 
on  an  orchestrion ;  at  eight  he  made  his  first 
public  appearance  as  a  pianist,  and  at  eleven 
became  a  pupil  at  the  Vienna  Conservatoire  of 
Hellmesberger,  Schenner,  and  Dessoff.  At  the 
entrance  examination  he  so  distinguished  himself 
as  to  be  placed  in  the  highest  class  where  his 
colleagues  were  ten  and  more  years  senior  to 
him.  For  a  time  the  violin  chiefly  occupied  his 
thoughts,  though  at  thirteen  he  won  the  great 
gold  medal  by  the  composition  of  a  string  sextet, 
the  first  prize  for  violin  playing,  and  the  second 
for  pianoforte  playing.  In  1 8  7  3  Nikisch  left  the 
Conservatoire  ;  at  the  final  concert  he  conducted 
part  of  his  own  D  minor  Symphony.  At  this 
period  he  had  also  written  a  violin  sonata,  a 
string  quintet,  and  a  cantata  '  Christnacht '  with 
orchestra.  In  his  student  days,  Nikisch  on  one 
occasion  acted  as  spokesman  for  a  deputation 
(which  included  Mottl  and  Paur)  appointed  to 
greet  Wagner  in  1 872  ;  and  in  May  of  that  year 
Nikisch  played  among  the  first  violins  in  the 
historical  performance  under  Wagner  of  Beet- 
hoven's Choral  Symphony  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Bayreuth  Festspielhaus. 
On  Jan.  1,  1874,  Nikisch  became  an  official 
member  of  the  Vienna  Hof  kapelle,  which  post  he 
occupied  during  the  next  three  years,  playing 
under  such   conductors  as   Herbeck,    Dessofl, 
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RubinBtein,  Liszt,  Brahms,  and  Wagner.  But 
his  own  ideal,  held  from  childhood,  to  become 
a  conductor,  was  ever  before  him,  and  naturally 
great  was  his  joy  when  at  Christmas  1877,  Angelo 
Neumann,  the  director  of  the  Leipzig  Opera, 
invited  him,  on  DessoflTs  recommendation,  to 
beoome  '  Chorrepetitor '  there.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  on  Jan.  15,  1878,  Nilusch 
took  up  the  post  in  the  town  with  whose  splendid 
musical  life  he  has  practically,  from  that  day, 
been  indissolubly  connected.  On  Feb.  11  he 
conducted  opera  for  the  first  time  in  the  Altes 
Theater,  and  with  such  success  that  in  the  follow- 
ing summer  he  replaced,  temporarily,  Josef 
Sucher,  and  conducted  '  Tannhauser '  and  *  Die 
Walkure.'  In  1879,  on  Sucher's  retirement, 
Nildsch  became  first  conductor  of  the  Opera  in 
Leipzig.  For  the  next  ten  years  he  busied  himself 
immensely  with  the  production  of  the  best  new 
operas,  and  the  revival  of  neglected  masterpieces. 
In  the  concert  room,  too,  he  enjoyed  many  a 
triumph,  among  which  was  his  famous  perform- 
ances in  1880  of  Schumann's  D  minor  Sym- 
phony, when  he  was  semi-publicly  congratulated 
by  Mme.  Schumann.  In  1881  he  conducted 
the  Tonkiinstler-Versammlung  at  Magdeburg, 
when  Borodin's  E)y  Symphony  was  introduced, 
and  again  at  Leipzig  in  1888  ;  and  two  years 
later  he  startled  conservative  Leipzig  by  con- 
ducting (from  memory,  a  rare  event  then)  a 
concert  of  the  Liszt  Verein  in  the  Opera 
House,  when  the  *  Faust'  and  *  Dante'  sym- 
phonies were  played  complete.  In  July  1889 
Nikisch  accepted  a  call  to  Boston,  Mass.  to 
take  up  the  conductorship  of  the  famous  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  ;  he  took  his  farewell  of  Leip- 
zig— for  a  time  only,  as  events  proved — in  a 
memorable  performance  of  *  Fidelio. '  In  America 
he  remained  four  years,  travelling  much ;  in 
1893,  his  contract  there  being  at  an  end,  he  re- 
turned to  £urope,  and  became  HofkapeUmeister 
at  the  Buda-Pesth  Opera,  as  well  as  director. 
These  posts,  however,  he  resigned  when,  being  in 
London  to  conduct  a  series  of  concerts,  he  received 
an  invitation  to  become  conductor  of  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus  on  Reinecke's  retirement — a  re- 
markable offer,  since  when  Nikisch  was  the 
conductor  of  the  opera  in  Leipzig,  his  so-called 
advanced  views  on  music  placed  him  in  sharpest 
contrast  with  those  of  Beinecke  and  the  Gewand- 
haus Direction.  He  still  (1906)  holds  the 
post  of  conductor  of  the  Grewandhaus,  together 
with  that  of  conductor  of  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, with  which  latter  orchestra  he 
has  visited  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Switzerland,  etc.  In  Paris  in  1897  he  created 
a  furore.  In  1902  he  visited  London  for  the 
second  time,  when  as  one  of  the  conductors  of 
the  London  Musical  Festival  he  directed  amemor- 
able  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  fifth  sym- 
phony, a  work  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  to 
England  on  his  first  visit  He  came  here  again 
in  1904,  1906,  and  1906.     In  the  two  latter 


years,  for  a  period  of  about  twelve  months,  he 
was  director  of  the  Leipzig  Opera,  a  post  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  in  1906 — a  retirement 
caused  partly  by  his  ill-health,  and  partly,  it  is 
said,  by  the  parsimpny  of  the  treasury  in  re- 
gard to  the  mounting  of  operas.  On  July 
1,  1885,  Nikisch  married  Amelie  Heusner,  of 
Brussels,  a  singer  of  repute  in  the  operas  of 
Cassel  and  Leipzig.  Since  1897  he  hasconducted 
the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  Hamburg  in  suc- 
cession to  Hans  von  Billow.  In  addition  to 
being  one  of  the  finest  of  orchestral  conductors 
in  musical  histoiy,  Nikisch  is  a  superb  piano- 
forte accompanist.  At  one  time  he  held  the 
theory  that  all  conductors  should  first  be 
violinists,  for  as  such  they  are  trained  to  use 
the  wrist  and  so  to  avoid  the  apparently 
great  physical  effort  of  the  other  class  of  con- 
ductors. B.  H.  L. 

NILSSON,  Christine  (properly  Kristina), 
was  bom  August  20,  1843,  near  Wexio  in  the 
district  of  Wederslof,  Sweden,  where  her  father 
was  a  very  small  farmer  on  the  estate  of  Count 
Hamilton.  From  an  early  date  she  showed 
great  aptitude  for  music,  and  her  voice  proved 
the  means  of  her  iatroduction  to  Baroness 
Leuhusen,  n^  Valerius,  herself  formerly  a  singer, 
from  whom  the  young  vocalist  received  some 
lessons.  She  was  afterwards  instructed  by 
Franz  Berwald  of  Stockholm,  and  in  six  months 
sang  at  Court.  She  next  accompanied  the 
Baroness  Leuhusen  to  Paris,  and  studied  singing 
under  M.  Wartel.  She  made  her  d^but  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  Oct.  27,  1864,  as  Violetta,  in 
a  French  version  of  *La  Traviata';  and  after- 
wards appeared  as  Lady  Henrietta,  Astrifiam- 
mante.  Donna  Elvira,  etc  She  remained  at  the 
Lyrique  nearly  three  years,  during  which  time 
she  created  the  parts  of  Myrrha  in  Jonci^res's 
*  Sardanapale'  and  Estelle  in  Cohen's  'Bluets,' 
both  in  1867.  Between  the  two  she  came  to 
England,  and  made  her  first  appearance,  June  8, 
1867,  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Violetta,  with  great 
success,  subsequently  playing  in  the  other 
characters  mentioned  above,  and  as  Margaret 
in  'Faust'  The  same  season  she  sang  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  also  at  the  Birmingham  Fes- 
tival in  oratorio.  She  was  next  engaged  at  the 
Paris  Op4ra  for  the  piu>t  of  Oph^lie  in  Ambroise 
Thomas's  '  Hamlet,'  in  which  she  appeared  on 
its  production,  March  9,  1868,  with  very  great 
success. 

In  1868  MUe.  Nilsson  reappeared  in  Italian 
Opera  at  Drury  Lane,  with  the  same  ^dat  as 
before,  and  sang  the  part  of  Luda  and  Cherubino. 
In  that  year  she  sang  at  the  Handel  Festival. 
She  sang  in  the  autumn  at  Baden-Baden,  appear- 
ing for  the  first  time  as  Mignon,  and  in  the 
winter  returned  to  the  Academic,  Paris.  In 
1869  she  played  Oph^lie  in  the  production  of 
'Hamlet'  at  Covent  Garden,  and  appeared  as 
Donna  Elvira  to  the  Donna  Anna  of  Titiens  and 
the  Zerlina  of  PattL     In  the  autumn  she  made 
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a  proYindal  tour,  singing  later  in  London,  at 
Exeter  Hall,  in  the  'Messiah,'  'Creation/  'Hymn 
of  Praise,'  etc.,  and  returning  to  Paris  for  the 
winter.  In  the  sommer  season  of  1870  she- 
sang  for  the  first  time  in  England  as  Alice, 
the  Countess  ('Figaro'),  Desdemona,  and 
Mignon.  On  July  17  she  sang  the  scena  'Ah 
periido/  at  the  Philharmonic,  on  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  centenary  of  Beethoven's  birth. 
From  the  autumn  of  1870  to  the  spring  of  1872 
she  sang  in  America  in  concerts  and  Italian  opera 
under  M.  Strakosch,  when  she  added  to  her  other 
parts  Mme.  Abeille  in  Flotow's  comic  opera 
'  L'Ombre.'  She  returned  to  Drury  Lane  in  the 
summer  of  1872,  and  on  July  27  was  married  at 
Westminster  Abbey  to  M.  Auguste  Bouzeaud  of 
Paris.  (He  died  Feb.  22,  1882.)  From  1872 
to  1877  Madame  Nilsson  sang  eveiy  season  in 
Italian  opera  at  Drury  Lane  and  Her  Mcjesty's, 
creating  Edith  in  Balfe's  'Talismano,'  June  18, 
1874,  and  Elsa on  the  production  of ' Lohengrin' 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1875,  a  part  which  she  had 
previously  played  in  America.  She  paid  a 
second  visit  to  America  for  the  winter  seasons 
of  1 873  and  1874.  She  has  only  once  visited  her 
native  country  in  a  professional  capacity,  viz. 
in  1876,  when  she  made  a  tour  in  Scandinavia 
with  remarkable  success.  In  1877,  and  in 
1879-81,  she  sang  at  Her  Msjesty's  Theatre, 
singing  the  parts  of  Margaret  and  Helen  in 
Boito's  '  Mefistofele '  in  the  first  performance  of 
that  work  in  England,  July  6,  1880.  She 
toured  in  opera  and  concerts  in  Russia,  Spain, 
Vienna,  America,  and  Sweden  about  the  same 
period,  and  married  Count  Casa  di  Miranda  in 
March  1887.  On  June  20,  1888,  she  gave  the 
second  of  her  farewell  concerts,  and  definitely 
retired  from  the  professional  career,  giving  her 
services  once  more  at  what  was  presumed  to  be 
Sims  Reeves's  final  retirement  in  the  same  hall. 
May  11,  1891. 

Her  voice  is  of  moderate  power,  great  sweet- 
ness, brilliancy,  and  evenness  in  all  the  register, 
the  compass  b«ing  about  two  and  a  half  octaves, 
from  g  to  d'".^  Her  style  is  especially  suited  to 
the  more  pathetic  parts  of  opera,  being  peculiarly 
excellent  in  Elsa,  Margaret,  and  Mignon  ;  as 
Donna  Elvira  and  the  Countess  she  was  un- 
rivalled. During  her  earlier  seasons  her  success 
was  helped  by  a  certain  niuvete  of  look  and 
manner  which  was  very  charming.  A.  c. 

NINTH.  The  compound  intervals  called 
ninths  exceed  the  octave  either  by  a  tone  or  a 
semitone ;  if  the  former  the  ninth  is  called 
*  major '  (a),  if  the  latter  it  is  called  '  minor  * 
(b).  The  interval  of  an  'augmented  ninth' 
which  exceeds  the  octave  by  three  semitones  (c) 
also  occasionally  occurs,  as  will  be  presently 
noted,  but  it  has  not  by  any  means  the  pro- 
minence and  importance  of  the  major  and  minor 
forms.     (Ex.  1.) 

1  It  WM  formerly  nearl j  thtes  octavw.  bat  she  siMtred  th«  higher 
part  on  the  adrloe  of  BoMlnl,  on  neoonnt  of  the  great  etmln. 


Kintha  differ  from  all  other  compound  inter- 
vals in  the  higher  degree  of  invariability  with 
which  they  are  distinct  both  in  character  and 
treatment  from  their  corresponding  simple 
intervals  the  major,  minor,  and  augmented 
seconds.  They  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  classes — those  which  require  preparation 
somewhat  peremptorily,  and  further  prompt 
resolution  after  percussion ;  and  those  which 
satisfy  the  understanding  ear  so  far  that  pre- 
paration appears  superfluous,  and  haste  to 
change  the  harmony  after  percussion  unnecessary. 
The  former  belong  to  the  class  of  artificial  com- 
binations arrived  at  by  processes  which  imply 
counterpoint,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  essentickl 
or  fundamental  chords  which  can  existintelligibly 
in  the  sense  of  harmony  alone. 

The  first  class  is  generally  divided  by  theorista 
into  two  sub-classes,  called  respectively  '  suspen- 
sions'  and  'prepared  disoords.'  The  intimate 
relationship  of  these  chords  has  already  been 
indicated  in  the  article  Hakmony  ;  the  above 
classification  will  therefore  only  be  accepted 
here  provisionally,for  convenience  inexplanation. 
Suspended  ninths  which  are  resolved  while  the 
chord  which  accompanies  them  stands  still,  can 
occur  on  every  note  of  the  scale,  though  that  on 
the  leading  note  is  extremely  harsh  ;  they  are 
commonly  accompanied  by  third  and  fifth,  as 
in  Ex.  2,  and  not  unfrequently  by  a  migor 
seventh,  suspended  with  the  ninth,  and  resolving 
with  it ;  sometimes  also  by  a  suspended  fourth 
as  well,  which  resolves  on  the  third  simultane- 
ously with  the  resolution  of  the  ninth  and 
seventh.  Suspended  major  ninths  resolve  either 
upwards  or  downwards ;  in  the  former  case  alone 
they  resemblesuspended  seconds,  which  obviously 
must  rise  in  resolution ;  and  in  this  form  also- 
the  artificial  chromatic  heightening  of  the  migor 
ninth  to  an  augmented  ninth  takes  place,  as  in 
the  following,  from  the  Vorspiel  to  Wagner's 
'Tristan  und  Isolde.'     (Ex.  8.) 

1.  (a)  Q>)  (c)      2.   BSSTHOVKN.     &   WaGNEB. 


This  device  is  similar  to  the  chromatic 
alteration  of  the  augmented  fifth  ;  and,  in  fact, 
eight  bars  after  the  above  quotation,  the  aug- 
mented ninth  and  the  augmented  fifth  actually 
occur  together  in  the  same  chord,  in  a  way 
which  is  highly  suggestive  of  their  common 
origin. 

The  second  sub-class  mentioned  above  differs 
from  those  which  are  distinguished  as  suspensions 
chiefly  in  the  process  of  resolution  ;  in  which, 
instead  of  the  rest  of  the  chord  (that  is,  its  root 
and  concordant  notes)  being  stationary  while 
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the  suspended  notes  are  resolved,  and  moving 
afterwai-ds,  the  process  is  condensed,  so  that 
when  the  discord  has  been  arrived  at  by  pre- 
paration, which  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
process  of  suspension,  the  root  of  the  chord  and 
its  dependent  notes  change  simultaneously  with 
the  resolution.  So  that  though  the  resolution 
is  upon  the  same  note  as  it  would  have  been  if 
the  chord  had  remained  unchanged,  its  relation 
to  the  root-note  of  the  new  chord  is  different. 
The  root  commonly  rises  a  fourth,  but  it  is 
also  possible  for  it  to  fall  a  thiixl. 

The  above  class  of  ninths  may  be  accompanied 
by  thirds  and  sevenths  which  are  either  major 
or  minor,  but  in  the  last  and  most  important 
class  the  accompanying  third  must  be  major 
and  the  seventh  minor.  These  ninths,  both 
major  and  minor,  are  commonly  held  to  be 
fundamental  harmonies,  on  the  ground  of  their 
representing  the  compound  tone  of  the  root  or 
generator.  The  major  ninth  is  represented  by 
the  eighth  harmonic,  which  is  only  removed 
two  octaves  and  a  note  from  the  root, — and  is 
easily  and  clearly  obtained,  as  for  instance  on 
horns  and  trumpets.  The  minor  ninth  is  simi- 
larly taken  by  some  theorists  to  be  represented 
by  the  sixteenth  harmonic,  which,  however,  is 
four  octaves  removed  from  the  generator,  and  is 
so  closely  hemmed  in  by  other  harmonics  at 
the  distance  of  a  semitone  apart,  that  it  seems 
doubtful  if  it  could  be  clearly  distinguished  or 
•easily  obtained  as  the  major  ninth  is.  It  may, 
however,  possibly  be  taken  as  a  modification  or 
softening  of  the  major  ninth,  and  is  certainly 
used  with  equal  freedom.  Examples  from  so 
.trustworthy  a  source  as  -Haydn  are  given  in 
the  article  Harmony  (voL  ii.  p.  319) :  Schu- 
mann's Overture  to  Oenoveva  actually  com- 
mences with  a  full  chord  of  the  minor  ninth  ; 
and  Mendelssohn's  Andante  con  Yariazioni  in 
Eb)  with  second  inversion  of  the  major  ninth. 

The  ninths  belonging  to  this  class  are  not 
only  free  in  the  manner  of  their  assumption, 
but  singularly  so  in  the  manner  of  their  resolu- 
tion ;  they  are  both  commonly  resolved  after 
•the  manner  of  suspensions,  either  upwards  or 
•downwards,  while  the  rest  of  the  chord  stands 
still;  or  after  the  manner  of  the  so-called 
'  prepared '  discords  ;  while  the  chord  changes, 
as  from  Dominant  to  Tonic  harmony.  They 
-also  resolve  by  leaps,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Dominant  ninths ;  in  which  the  part  having 
tlie  ninth  frequently  leaps  downwards  to  the 
third  or  fifth  of  the  chord,  and  then  passes 
with  change  of  harmony  to  a  proximate  con- 
cordant note  in  the  Tonic  chord.  Occasion- 
ally the  ninth  appears  to  be  resolved  rather 
by  a  change  of  the  moss  of  harmony  than 
by  the  progression  of  the  parts ;  and  further 
it  is  found  persisting  through  such  changes 
of  harmony,  and  being  resolved  without 
moving,  as  in  the  following  from  Macfarreu's 
*  Joseph ' : — 


The  Dominant  me^or  ninth  is  used  only  in 
the  major  mode,  the  minor  ninth  in  both  ;  and 
it  will  be  clear  at  the  mere  statement  that  the 
minor  ninth  from  the  Dominant  is  not  a  note 
which  occurs  in  the  diatonic  series  of  the  major 
scale,  and  therefore  the  chord  is  chromatic  in 
that  relation.  But  not  only  this  ninth,  but 
several  others  which  are  more  distinctly  chro- 
matic, are  commonly  affiliated  in  the  range  of 
a  key  without  its  being  considered  that  the 
tonality  is  thereby  obscured.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  are  the  ninths  of  the  Tonic 
and  Supertonic,  which  represent  the  compound 
tone  of  those  respective  notes,  and  also  stand  in 
the  favourable  position  of  Dominant  choi-ds  in 
the  closely  related  keys  of  the  Subdominaut 
and  Dominant  to  the  original  key.  In  these 
the  minor  seventh  and  minor  ninth  of  the 
Tonic,  and  the  major  third  and  minor  ninth  of 
the  Supertonic  are  chromatic  in  relation  to  the 
major  scale.  The  major  ninth  of  the  Supertonic 
will  not  chime  conveniently  with  the  minor 
mode  because  of  its  contradicting  the  vital  minor 
third  of  the  scale ;  in  all  the  other  nintlis 
which  can  be  used  in  either  scale,  there  wiU  be 
at  least  one  note  which  is  chromatic. 

From  the  minor  ninth  is  derived  that  con- 
spicuous class  of  discords  called  diminished 
seventlis,  which  are  its  inversions  with  the 
root- note  omitted.  They  are  said  theoretically, 
that  is  in  just  intonation,  to  be  very  harsh  ; 
but  modem  musicians  seem  to  be  exceedingly 
well  content  with  the  chord,  and  from  Bach 
downwards,  they  even  go  to  the  length  of 
using  the  interval  of  a  diminished  seventh 
melodically ;  which  shows  at  least  that  the 
mind  can  readily  grasp  it.  This  facility  may 
of  course  be  partly  owing  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  chord  occurs  in  modern  music. 
Theorists  have  complained  that  it  is  used  to 
excess,  and  in  some  senses  this  may  be  true ; 
but  if  so  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  is  a  good  deal 
their  fault,  for  they  rarely  miss  the  opportunity 
to  show  off  much  superfluous  ingenuity  in  pointing 
out  to  their  disciples  the  chameleonlike  qualities 
of  the  ehord  and  its  various  uses,  which  it 
would  be  much  better  for  worthy  disciples  to 
find  out  for  themselves.  It  may  comfort  those 
who  feel  disposed  to  use  the  chord  a  good  deal 
at  times  for  really  musical  purposes,  to  point 
out  a  singular  example  in  a  prelude  in  G  minor 
for  organ,  by  Bach  (B.-Q.  xv.  p.  112),  too  long 
for  quotation,  in  which  there  is  a  descending 
series  of  twelve  diminished  sevenths  alternating 
with  transitional  resolutions,  and  followed  by 
four  more  diminished  sevenths  descending  in  a 
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row ;  milking  in  all  a  notable  total  of  sixteen 
diminished  sevenths  in  thirteen  bars. 

Further  particulars  concerning  the  character- 
istics of  this  chord  will  be  found  under  the  heads 
of  Diminished  Intervals  and  Change,  I.  3. 

The  complete  chord  of  the  Dominant  ninth 
is  sometimes '  called  the  *  Added  ninth '  be- 
cause the  third  which  produces  the  interval  is 
added  to  the  complete  chord  of  the  Dominant 
seventh.  c.  H.  H.  p. 

NISARD,  Theodore,  whose  real  name  was 
Theodule  Alcazar  Xavier  Normand,  bom  at 
Quaregnon  in  Belgium,  Jan.  27,  1812,  was 
ordained  priest  in  1835,  and  in  1842  became 
organist  of  St.  Germain  in  Paris,  and  was 
employed  by  a  large  ecclesiastical  bookseller  to 
edit  books  of  plain-song.  Being  naturally  of  a 
controversial  turn  of  mind,  he  published  many 
pamphlets  on  questions  connected  with  Inusical 
archaeology  ;  but  these  are  of  less  value  than 
his  edition  of  Dom  Jumilhac's  treatise  on  La 
Science  et  la  Pratique  du  Plain-Chanty  from 
which  he  extracted  his  pamphlet  De  la  Notation 
proporlionelle  du  Moyen'Age  (Paris,  1847)  ;  his 
Eludes  sur  les  anciennes  notations  musicaZes  de 
V Europe  (no  date),  directed  against  F^tis  ;  and 
finally  his  remarkable  articles  in  d'Ortigue's 
Dictionnaire  liturgigtUj  kistoriquef  etpraliqiie  du 
Plain-Chantf  etc.  (1854).  Many  other  titles 
are  given  in  Riemann's  Lexikan. 

NISSEN,  Erika  Lie-.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  724. 

NISSEN,  Georo  Nicolaus  von,  Staatsrath 
of  Denmark,  was  born  at  Hadersleben  (Den- 
mark), Jan.  22,  1761.  When  charg^-d'affaires 
at  Vienna  in  1797  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mozart's  widow,  assisted  her  in  regulating  her 
embarrassed  affairs,  and,  in  1809,  married  her. 
Retiring  from  official  life  in  1820,  he  settled  in 
Salzburg,  where  he  died  March  24,  1826.  His 
biography  of  Mozart,  compiled  from  the  mass 
of  documents  then  in  existence,  and  from  the 
recollections  of  his  wife  and  Mozart's  sister, 
w^as  published  after  his  death  by  his  widow, 
with  preface  by  Dr.  Feuerstein  of  Pima,  and 
'  Anhang '  (published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel, 
with  second  and  cheap  edition  by  G.  Senff, 
Leipzig,  1828).  c.  F.  P. 

NIXON,  Henry  George,  bom  Feb.  20, 
1796,  at  Winchester,  was  successively  organist 
at  St.  George's  Chapel,  London  Road,  1817-20  ; 
at  Warwick  Street  Chapel,  1820-36  ;  at  St. 
Andrew's  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Glasgow, 
1836-39,  and  finally  at  St.  George's  Cathedral, 
South wark,  in  1839,  which  post  he  held  until 
his  death  from  cholera  in  1849.  His  composi- 
tions include  five  Masses,  a  Te  Deum,  '  Respice 
Yictimae  Paschali,'  *Dominus  regnavit';  a 
Cantata  written  for  Malibran  ;  Vespers  for 
every  festival  in  the  year,  many  of  them  pub- 
lished after  his  death  in  two  folio  volumes, 
besides  pianoforte  solos  and  songs.  He  married 
in  1818  Caroline  Melissa  Danby,  the  daughter 
of  John  Danby,  the  glee  composer,  who  died 


in  1 857,  and  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children  ; 
among  them  were 

James  Cassana  (1823-42),  a  violinist,  and 
Henry  Cotter,  the  fourth  son,  born  1842 
in  London,  was  taught  music  and  the  organ  by 
Deval  of  Hull,  by  Henry  Smart,  Dr.  Steggall, 
and  G.  A.  Macfarren.  He  was  successively 
organist  at  churches  of  various  denominations 
at  Hull,  Woolwich,  Blackheath,  Spanish  Place, 
and  St.  Leonard's,  where  he  officiated  from 
1872  to  1877,  being  also  the  local  representa- 
tive of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Mus.B.  at  Cambridge  in 
1876.  His  compositions  include  a  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin,  played  by  himself  and  Henry 
Blagrove  in  1871  ;  a  pianoforte  trio,  first  prize 
Trinity  College,  London,  in  1880  ;  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violoncello ;  symphonic  poem 
'  Palamon  and  Arcite,*  overture,  'Titania' 
(Cowen's  Concerts,  Dec.  18,  1880) ;  concertstiick 
for  piano  and  orchestra  ;  madrigals,  part-songs, 
and  songs,  etc.  a.  c. 

NO  SURRENDER.  A  famous  Ulster  '  party ' 
tune,  almost  equally  popular  with  the  *  Boyne 
Water'  and  'Protestant  Boys'  (Lilliburlero), 
which  has  been  played  at  the  annual  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  closing  of  the  gates  of  Derry 
for  over  200  years.  As  is  well  known  to  students 
of  Irish  history,  the  gates  of  Derry  were  closed 
against  the  army  of  King  James  II.  on  Friday, 
December  7,  1688,  and  the  event  has  ever  since 
been  the  occasion  of  an  Oi*ange  display.  The 
words  were  written  by  Mrs.  Tonna  (better 
known  as  *  Charlotte  ^izabeth ')  in  1826,  but 
the  tune  can  be  definitely  traced  back  to  about 
the  year  1695,  but  was  not  printed  till  1808, 
and  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  There  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  settings,  but  the  following 
is  the  earliest  version  of  this  splendid  marching 
tune,  as  found  in  a  MS.  music-book  belonging 
to  Kane  O'Hara  (the  author  of  *  Midas '),  dated 
1760  :— 

No  Surrender,  .,„    ,,^^^ 

M&  of  1760. 


i^ii^pp^ 


W    H    G    F 

NOCTURNE,  NOTTURNO.     A  name  and 
form  of  composition  the  origin  of  which  is  due 
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to  John  Field,  whose  eighteen  or  nineteen  so- 
called  Noctnmes  (although  not  more  than  about 
twelve  of  them  deserve  the  title — see  Field)  are 
widely  and  deservedly  popular,  not  only  for 
their  intrinsic  charm  of  f]*eshne88  and  simplicity, 
but  also  onaccount  of  their  being  the  predecessors 
of  Chopin's  Nocturnes,  which  undoubtedly  owe 
their  form,  though  not  their  characteristic 
melancholy,  to  those  of  Field.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  oompare  some  of  the  Nocturnes  of  both 
composers, — ^for  instance.  Field's  No.  5  in  Bb, 
with  Chopin's  op.  82,  No.  2,  both  the  first  and 
second  subjects  of  each  bearing  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  other  composer.  The 
Italian  form  of  the  word,  Nottumo,  is  employed 
by  Mozart  to  denote  a  piece  in  three  movements 
for  strings  in  two  boms  (K,  286).  It  is  also 
used  by  Mendelssohn  for  the  title  of  the  lovely 
entr'acte  in  the  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream' 
Music,  which  represents  the  sleep  of  the  lovers. 
More  recently  the  name  has  been  used  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins  in  more  than  one  branch 
of  art  M. 

NOCTURNS  (Lat  NoUumiy  Noctuma  Ora- 
Hones.  The  Night  Hours).  Portions  of  the 
Officeof  Matins,  consisting  of  Psalms,  Antiphons, 
and  Lessons  of  which  three  divisions  are  usually 
sung  on  Sundays  and  Festivals,  and  one  only 
on  Ferial  Days.    [See  Matins.]        w.  s.  k. 

NODE  (Latin  nodus,  *a  knot ' ).  The  vibration 
of  a  string  may  assume  many  different  forms. 
In  Fig.  1  the  string  is  shown  vibrating  as  a 
whole ;  in  Fig.  2  it  divides  into  two  equal 
segments  ;  in  Fig.  8  into  three  equal  segments. 
These  segments,  where  the  amplitude  of  vibra- 
tion is  greatest,  are  called  Loops  (Z,  Figs.  2  and 
3),  and  the  points  of  rest  between  them  are 
called  Nodes  (n). 


Fio.  8. 


But  when  a  string  is  plucked,  as  in  the  harp 
and  guitar,  or  bowed  as  in  the  violin,  it  does 
not  vibrate  in  any  one  of  the  simple  forms  just 
described,  but  in  several  of  them  at  once.  The 
motion  of  the  whole  string  combined  with  that 
of  its  halves  would  be  represented  by  Fig.  4. 
Here  the  node  is  no  longer  a  point  of  complete 
rest  but  a  point  where  the  amplitude  of  vibra- 
tion is  least. 

If  the  string  while  vibrating  be  touched  at 
^,  ^,  ^,  etc.  of  its  length,  as  in  playing  har- 
monics on  the  harp  or  violin,  all  forms  of  vibra- 


tion which  have  loops  at  these  points  vanish, 
and  all  forms  which  have  nodes  there  become 
more  marked.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  damp  the 
vibrations  of  the  whole  string,  of  its  third  parts, 
of  its  fifth  parts,  etc.,  leaving  the  vibrations  of 
its  halves,  of  its  fourth  parts,  of  its  sixth 
parts,  etc.,  unimpeded. 

The  column  of  air  in  an  open  pipe  vibrating^ 
as  a  whole  has  a  node  in  the  centre,  towards 
which  the  particles  of  air  press  and  from  which 
they  again  draw  back  (see  Fig.  5,  n). 


Fio.  6.    I 
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Thus  at  the  node  the  air  does  not  move  but 
undergoes  the  greatest  changes  of  density.  At 
the  loop  (/)  there  is  no  change  of  density  but 
great  amplitude  of  vibration.  The  open  ends  of 
the  pipe  are  always  loops,  for  the  density  at 
these  points  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  outer 
air,  does  not  change.  This  remains  true  whether 
the  pipe  have  two,  three,  or  more  nodes,  as 
shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7. 
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In  a  stopped  pipe  the  closed  end  is  always  a 
node,  and  the  open  end  a  loop,  whether  the 
column  of  air  vibrate  as  a  whole  (see  Fig.  8), 
or  divide  into  segments  as  shown  in  Figs.  9 
and  10. 
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In  practice  both  an  open  and  a  stopped  pipe 
vibrate  not  in  any  one  of  the  ways  just  deacrib^, 
but  in  several  of  them  at  once.  Here,  too,  as 
in  the  case  of  strings,  the  node  is  not  a  point  of 
complete  rest  but  of  least  motion. 

Chladni  showed  that  sand  strewn  on  vibrating 
plates  or  membranes  collects  along  the  lines 
where  the  motion  is  least.  These  are  called 
iwdal  lines,  and  may  assume  a  variety  of  8ym> 
metric  forms.  j.  i„ 

NODUS  SALOMONIS  (Solomon's  knot). 
A  celebrated  Canon  composed  by  Pietro  Va- 
lentini,  and  described  by  Fr.  Kircher  in  his 
'Musurgia.'  It  was  originally  intended  to  be 
sung  by  ninety-six  voices,  disposed  in  twenty- 
four  choirs  ;  but  Kircher  afterwards  ascertained 
that,  provided  the  distribution  into  four-part 
choirs  was  properly  carried  out,  the  number  of 
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voioes  might  be  increased  to  five  hundred  and 
twelve,  or  even  to  twelve  millions  two  hundred 
thousand.  The  Guida — in  which  four  notes 
only  are  used — stands  as  follows : — 


The  First  Choir  leads,  the  bass  and  tenor 
entering  together,  the  former  with  the  Ghiida, 
and  the  latter,  with  its  inversion,  beginning  on 
the  twelfth  above.  After  a  semibreve  rest  the 
alto  sings  the  Ouida^  and  the  treble  its  inver- 
sion in  the  twelfth  above,  both  beginning  to- 
gether, as  before.  All  the  other  choirs  enter  in 
the  same  way,  each  pair  of  voices  beginning 
one  semibreve  later  than  the  preceding  pair. 
But  when  the  number  of  voices  exceeds  thirty- 
two,  the  notes  must  be  sung  of  different  lengthis, 
some  choirs  taking  each  one  as  a  Large,  others 
as  a  Long,  and  so  on.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
canon  of  this  kind  is  no  work  of  art  at  all. 
Arithmetically  considered,  it  reduces  itself  to  a 
very  simple  calculation  ;  while,  musically,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  intolerable  drawl  on  the 
chord  of  G.  But  no  canon,  written  for  so  great 
a  number  of  voices,  could  possibly  be  founded 
on  more  than  one  single  chord.  w.  8.  R. 

NOEL  (Old  Fr.  N<mel ;  Burgundian  Noi ; 
Norman  iVt^e/ ;  PoiteviniVaw ;  Germ.  Jf^eihnachts 
Gesaiig  ;  Eng.  Nowellf  N(mell,  Christmas  Carol). 
A  peculiar  kind  of  hymn  or  canticle  of  mediseval 
origin,  composed  and  sung  in  honour  of  the 
Nativity  of  Our  Lord. 

The  word  NoHl  has  so  long  been  accepted  as 
the  French  equivalent  for  '  Christmas '  that  we 
may  safely  dispense  with  a  dissertation  upon  its 
etymology.  Moreover,  whatever  opinions  may 
be  entertained  as  to  its  root,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  the  propriecy  of  retaining  it  as  the  generic 
name  of  the  Carol,  for  we  continually  find  it 
embodied  in  the  Christmas  Hymn  or  Motet  in 
the  form  of  a  joyous  exclamation ;  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  this  particular  kind  of  hymn 
was  first  cultivated  either  in  France  or  Bur- 
gundy, and  commonly  sung  there  in  very 
ancient  times. 

Of  the  numerous  early  examples  which  have 
fortunately  been  preserved  to  us,  the  most  interest- 
ing is,  undoubtedly,  the  famous  *  Prose  de  I'&ne.' 
This  curious  carol  was  annually  sung  at  Beauvais 
and  Sens  on  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision,  as 
early  as  the  12th  century,  and  formed  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  ceremonial  connected  with  a 
certain  popular  Festival  called  the  'FStedeTane,' 
on  which  an  ass,  richly  caparisoned,  and  bearing 
upon  its  back  a  young  maiden  with  a  child  in 
her  arms,  was  led  through  the  city,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  finally 
brought  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Cathedral, 
while  the  crowd  chanted  the  following  quaint, 
but  by  no  means  unmelodious  ditty  [a  variant 
of  the  plain -song  melody  'Jesu  redemptor 
omnium '] : — 
VOL.  Ill 


Or  -  1  •  en  •  tU  pu-ti-biis.   Ad<T«i-ta  -  Tit  an  -  { -  nm, 
Hei.  sire  Aanw.  CAT  aluuites,B«l-l«boueh«  re-cfaig-ues. 


Pul-eh«r  ei  ftir  -  Us  •  il-miis,  Sar  < 
VouB  aux«x    da  foln  as  -  ■«■,    Et 


Hm,  sire  As   -   ne*.  hnl 
Hai,  Bin  A»  •  UM,  has  I 


d  -  dU  ap  -  tlB  •  «l-mua 
deraTolna  4    ptantai. 


Scarcely  less  popular  in  Germany  than  the 
*  Prose  de  Tane '  in  France,  were  the  beautiful 
carols  *  Resonet  in  laudibus '  (Wir  loben  all'  das 
Kindelein),  and  *  Dies  est  laetitiae '  (Der  Tag  der 
ist  so  freundlich) — the  latter  equally  well  known 
in  Holland  as  *TiB  een  dach  van  vrolichkeit.' 
Both  these  examples  are  believed  to  be  as  old  as 
the  13th  century  ;  as  is  also  another — *  Tempus 
adest  floridum ' — of  equally  tuneful  character. 
'  In  dulci  jubilo ' — a  curious  mixture  of  Latin 
and  patois,  set  to  a  deliciously  simple  melody — 
may  |>ossibly  be  of  somewhat  later  date. 

These  early  forms  were  succeeded  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  by  carols  treated,  with  more 
or  less  success,  in  the  polyphonic  style.  The 
credit  of  having  first  so  treated  them  is  generally 
given  to  Fran9ois  Eustache  du  Caurroy,  Maitre 
de  Chapelle  to  Charles  IX.,  Henri  III.,  and 
Henri  IV.,  on  the  strength  of  a  collection  of 
pieces,  entitled  *  Melanges  de  la  Musique,'  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1610 — the  year  following  his 
decease.  But  Giovanni  Maria  Nanini,  who 
died  at  Rome  in  1607,  has  left  us  a  magnificent 
example  in  the  form  of  a  motet — *  Hodie  Christus 
uatus  est ' — in  the  course  of  which  he  introduces 
the  exclamation,  No^ !  No^ !  with  striking  effect ; 
and  Luca  Marenzio  published  a  similar  composi- 
tion adapted  to  the  same  words  as  early  as  1588. 
[The  same  words  were  set  by  Sweelinck  and 
many  other  composers.]  As  Du  Caurroy 's  col- 
lection was  contained  in  a  posthumous  volume, 
it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  now  to  reconcile 
the  claims  of  the  rival  composers  as  to  priority 
of  invention  ;  though  the  French  Noels  will  of 
course  bear  no  comparison  w^ith  those  written 
in  Italy  in  Qoint  of  excellence.  Still,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  Italian  composers  seem  to 
have  excited  no  spirit  of  emulation  among  their 
countrymen  ;  while  for  more  than  a  centuiy 
after  the  death  of  Du  Caurroy  collections  of  great 
value  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  France  ; 
such  as  jean  Fran9ois  Dandrieu's  *  Suitede  Noels, ' 
published  early  in  the  18th  centuiy;  ^Noei 
Borguignon  de  Gui  Bardzai,'  1720;  <  Traduc- 
tion des  Noels  Bourguignons,  '1735;  * Nouveaux 
CantiquesSpirituels  Proven9aux,  'Avignon,  1750 ; 
and  many  others.  ArVe  subjoin  a  few  bars  of 
Nanini's  motet,  and  of  one  of  Du  Caurroy 's 
Noels,  as  specimens  of  the  distinctive  styles 
of  Italy  and  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century. 

2  0 
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6.  M.  Nanini. 

No  •  «.     Ko  .  «. 


Du  Gacrroy. 
No    -    «1.        No    -    - 


^^^ 


No  -  «l.No-8I.No^ 
«!,  No-ei.  No  •  «,  etc 


etc. 


The  history  of  our  own  English  carols  has  not 
yet  been  exhaustively  treated,  nor  has  their 
music  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  has  the  recurrence  of  Yuletide 
been  welcomed  with  greater  rejoicings  than  in 
England  ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
Christmas  Carol  has  obtained  a  firm  hold,  less 
upon  the  taste  than  the  inmost  afTections  of  the 
people.  Not  to  love  a  carol  is  to  proclaim  one- 
self a  churl.  Yet,  not  one  of  our  great  composers 
seems  to  have  devoted  his  attention  to  this 
subject  We  have  no  English  Noels  like  those 
of  Eustache  du  Caurroy.  Possibly  the  influence 
of  national  feeling  may  have  been  strong  enough 
in  early  times  to  exclude  the  refinejnents  of  art 
from  a  festival  the  joys  of  which  were  supposed 
to  be  as  freely  open  to  the  most  unlettered  peasant 
as  to  his  sovereign.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  fact  remains,  that  the  old  verses  and  melodies 
have  been  perpetuated  among  us,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  process  of  tradition  alone,  without 
any  artistic  adornment  whatever ;  and,  unless 
some  attempt  be  made  to  preserve  them,  we  can 
scarcely  hope  that  in  these  days  of  change  they 
will  continue  much  longer  in  remembrance. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  happy  exceptions. 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  famous  Boar's  Head 
Carol — *  Caput  apri  defero' — will  ever  be  for- 
gotten at  Oxford.  The  fine  old  melody  sung  to 
<  God  rest  you,  merrie  Gentlemen,'  possessing  as 


it  does  all  the  best  qualifications  of  a  sterling 
hymn  tune,  will  probably  last  as  long  as  the 
verses  with  which  it  is  associated.  But  the 
beauty  of  this  noble  tune  can  only  be  fully 
appreciated,  when  it  is  heard  in  polyphonic 
harmony,  with  the  melody  placed,  according  to 
the  invariable  custom  of  the  1 7th  century,  in  the 
tenor.  A  good  collection  of  English  carols,  so 
treated,  would  form  an  invaluable  addition  to 
our  store  of  popular  Choir  Music. 

The  best  as  well  as  the  most  popular  English 
carols,  of  the  present  day  are  translations  from 
well-known  mediaeval  originals.  The  Rev.  J.  M. 
Neale  was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  adaptations; 
among  which  are  the  long-established  favourites, 
*  Christ  was  bom  on  Christmas  Day*  (*  Besonet 
in  laudibus ')  ;  '  Good  Christian  men,  rejoice, 
and  sing '  (*  In  dulci  jubilo  ')  ;  *  Royal  Day  that 
chasest  gloom '  (*  Dies  est  laetitae ')  ;  and  '  Good 
King  Wenoeslas  looked  out*  (*Tempus  adest 
floridum ') — ^though  the  Legend  of  *  Good  King 
Wenceslas  '  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
original  Latin  verses.^ 

Of  modem  carols  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that 
they  follow,  for  the  most  part,  the  type  of  the 
ordinary  part-song.  w.  8.  r. 

The  subject  of  the  observance  of  Christmas 
by  song  and  music  is  so  wide,  and  materials  so 
scattered,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  deal  with 
it  in  any  adequate  manner  in  such  a  work  as 
the  present.  In  France,  carol-singing  api>eai's 
to  have  had  always  an  important  place  in 
Christmas  rites,  and  there  are  a  great  number 
of  ancient,  as  well  as  of  comparatively  modem 
French  carols  extant.  In  Scotland  the  practice 
of  carol-singing  practically  ceased  in  the  16th 
century,  and  has  not  yet  been  resumed.  In 
England  it  has  always  been  regarded  with 
favoiur,  though  year  by  year  the  traditional 
carols  are  heard  less  and  less. 

Christmas  carols  of  an  early  date  are  plenti- 
fully scattered  through  the  MSS.  preserved  in 
our  great  libraries,  and  the  British  Museum  is 
rich  in  them. 

Besides  the  religious  asjtect  the  carol  has  also 
its  festive  feature,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
say  which  of  the  two  predominates  in  the  greater 
number.  The  religious  carols  were,  in  many 
cases,  taken  from  the  apocryphal  New  Testament 

It  is  stated  that  in  France  Christmas  carols 
were,  in  the  18th  century,  hawked  about  the 
streets,  and  from  early  times  it  has  been  custom- 
ary in  England  for  printers  of  garlands  and 
liallad  sheets  to  issue  annually  sets  of  the  popu- 
lar Christmas  carols.  The  tunes  to  which  such 
carols  as  '  God  rest  you,  merrie  Gentlemen '  and 
others  similar  are  and  were  sung,  are  traditional 
melodies  coming  from  the  same  sources  as  the 

1  8c«  the  R«r.  T.  Helmort'i '  Carols  for  Chr1«imMtId«,'  a  work 
which.  iiotwlthiUDdSnff  \X*  modest  prateMlons.  is  br  far  th*  best 
rollKiion  published  in  a  popular  fotin.  [An  azoeltnit  artlds  «n 
-  Carols.  English  and  Porcirn/  appeared  In  the  MuHeia  Tirum  for 
Dcr.  1901.  written  by  Sir  John  Stalner.]  See  also  the  following 
bibUogra^y. 
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English  folk-song,  and  the  journals  of  the  Folk- 
Song  Society  and  other  collections  of  English 
folk- melodies  contain  many  interestingexamples. 
The  following  bibliography  of  the  principal 
collections  of  carols,  though  barely  touching  the 
fringe  of  the  subject,  may  be  of  service. 

1831.  Wynkyu  de  Worde.  In  thii  jmr  h«  lisued  the  ftnt  known 
printed  oolIecUon  of  oaroU.  The  end  leaf  of  one  copy  only 
reiualne  |  Bodleian  library),  and  on  one  page  ia  the  well-known 
Boar'e-head  oarol.  The  <»lophon  rune : — '  Thus  endeth  the 
Chrlstmaaae  carolee  newly  imprinted  at  London  in  Flete 
Strete  at  the  aigne  of  the  Sonne  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  the 
yeie  of  our  Lord  M.D.  XXL' 

1046-52.  A  volume  of  eeven  oarole  waa '  Imprynited  at  London  in  the 
Powetry  by  Richerd  Kele '  between  theee  yeank 

1061.  New  Carole  for  the  Mery  Time  of  Chrlatmaa.  London.  Umo. 
1661. 

From  this  time  onward  to  the  19th  century 
the  collections  of  Christmas  carols  were  mainly 
confined  to  garlands  and  broadsides  issued  annu- 
ally by  printers  of  ballad  lore  and  *  histories,'  and 
this  periodical  issue  of  the  ti-aditional  carol  is  still 
continued  at  the  present  day.  Many  scattered 
carols  are  to  be  found  in  dilTerent  works,  and 
Ritson  and  others  have  reprinted  and  annotated 
many  from  early  printed  sources,  and  from  manu- 
scripts. William  Hone,  in  his  Ancient  Afysteries 
described,  1 822,  prints  a  list  of  eighty-nine  which 
were  then  commonly  known.  Also  in  his  Political 
Christmas  Carol,  circa  1820,  he  gives  an  air  to 
*God  rest  you,  merrie  Gentlemen,'  evidently 
from  a  traditional  source,  being  practically  the 
first  of  the  popular  traditional  carol  tunes 
printed. 

the 
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Hotton.  1861. 12mo. 
1 1864.]  Wm.  Huak.    Songa  of  the  Nativity :  being  Chrlatmaa  Oarola 

Ancient  and  Modem.    J.  L.  Hotton.  4to. 
ctrea  1865.  W.  W.  Fyffle.    Chrietmaa:    ita  Cuatoma  and  Carola. 

London,  4to. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Bramley  and  John  Stainer.    Chrtatiuaa  Carola 

Old  and  New.    Three  parte.     Novello. 
eirea  1880.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  and  W.  a  Bockstro.    Thirteen 

Rngllah  Carola  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  from  a  MS.  roll  in 

the  Library  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  4to. 
1893.  W.  D.  V.  Duncoube.    A  Collection  of  Old  Engllth  Carola  oa 

aung  at  Hereford  Cathedral,  imp.  8vo. 
1904.  Rev.  O.  Hill.    WilUhtre  Fulk-Songa  and  Carola,  4to.    Alao 

Folksong  Society'a  Publicationa  (part  7),  Engltah  County 

Songa.  etc.  F.  K. 

NOHL,  Carl  Friedrich  Ludwio,  a  well- 
known  writer  on  music  and  musical  subjects, 
was  born  at  Iserlohn  in  Westphalia,  on  Dec.  5, 
1831.  His  father  was  a  legal  functionary,  and 
intended  that  the  son  should  follow  the  same 
profession,  although  his  taste  for  music  showed 
itself  while  he  was  still  a  child.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Gymnasium  of  Duisburg,  and  in  1850 
entered  the  University  of  Bonn.  From  Bonn 
he  proceeded  to  Heidelberg,  in  order  to  pursue 
his  legal  studies,  which  were,  however,  neglected 
for  musical  and  literary  pursuits.  At  Heidelberg 
he  determined  to  make  music  his  profession, 


but  this  idea  was  abandoned  in  accordance  with 
his  father's  wishes,  and  he  continued  the  study 
of  jurisprudence  at  Berlin,  at  the  same  time 
receiving  instruction  in  the  theory  of  music 
from  Professor  Dehn.  In  1868  Nohl  entered 
the  Prussian  Civil  Service  as  Referendarius,  but 
in  1856  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  had  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  France  and  Italy.  He 
returned  to  Berlin  in  1857,  and  continued  his 
musical  studies  under  Professor  Kiel.  In  1858 
he  finally  abandoned  the  legal  profession,  and 
settled  at  Heidelberg,  the  University  of  which 
place  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  (1860).  In  the  following  year 
he  went  to  Munich,  where  in  1865  King 
Ludwig  II.  appointed  him  an  Honorary  Professor 
in  the  University.  In  1872  he  returned  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  resided  as  teacher  of 
musical  history  and  {esthetics  until  his  death, 
Dec.  16,  1885.  Space  will  not  allow  of  our 
inserting  a  complete  list  of  Nohl's  works: 
many  of  them  have  been  translated  into  English, 
and  are  known  in  this  country.  His  Mozar^s 
Letters  (1865),  Beethoven's  Letters  (1865  and 
1867),  Letters  of  Musicians  (1866),  Oluek  and 
Wagner  (1870),  IHe  Beethoven  Feier  (1871), 
Beethoven  according  to  the  BepresentcUions  of  his 
Coiti^mporaries  (IS7 7),  Life  of  BeeUwven  (1864- 
1877),  Mozart  according  to  the  Bepresentations 
of  his  Contemporaries  (1880),  and  other  works 
on  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  are  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  musical  literature  of  the  time, 
and  have  gone  through  many  editions,     w.  b.  s. 

NOIRE.  The  French  name  for  a  crotchet, 
or  quarter-note. 

NOLA,  DoMBNico  DA,  whose  proper  name 
seems  to  have  been  Don  Joan  Domenico  del 
Giovane,  was  bom  at  Nola  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th  century. 
He  was  afterwards  Maestro  di  Cappella  of  the 
Church  of  the  Annunziata,  Naples.  His  pub- 
lications, appearing  between  1541  and  1564, 
consist  of  one  book  of  motets  a  5,  some  books 
of  Yillanelle  a  3  and  Madrigals  a  4  and  5. 
His  Villanelle  were  afterwards  re-edited  by 
Claudio  Merulo  in  1567.  Several  of  his  Madri- 
gals appeared  in  later  collections.  Ambros 
mentions  a  book  of  motets  a  5  and  6  (Venice, 
1575),  which  is  not  indicated  in  the  Quellen- 
Lexikon,  Three  of  his  Madrigals,  which  have 
melody  and  good  workmanship,  have  been  re- 
published in  Torchi's  L'a/rte  Musicale  in  Italia, 
vol.  i.  J.  R,  M. 

NON  NOBIS  DOMINK  A  celebrated 
Canon,  generally  sung  in  England,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  'Grace  after  meat'  at  public  dinnei's 
and  on  other  festive  occasions. 

English  historians  are  unanimous  in  describ- 
ing *  Non  Nobis  Domine  *  as  the  composition  of 
William  Byrd  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
volume  of  his  published  works,  though  the 
subject  appears  in  one  of  the  '  Cantioncs  sacrae ' 
printed  by  Byrd  and  Tallis  in  1576.     Bumey 
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tells  us  that  the  earliest  copy  to  which  Byrd's 
name  is  appended  is  that  inserted  in  Hilton's 
'  Catch  that  Catch  can.'  It  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  found  in  that  curious  work  ;  but  neither  in 
the  edition  of  1652  nor  that  of  1658  is  the 
author's  name  mentioned ;  and  the  existence 
of  an  earlier  edition  printed  in  1651,  though 
strongly  suspected,  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
proved.  Dr.  Pepusch,  in  hi^  Treatise  on  Mar- 
many  (1730-1781),  distinctly  calls  it  'the 
famous  Canon  by  William  Byrd,'  [Mattheson, 
in  the  Vollkom.  Capelbn,  (1739),  refers  to  it  as 
being  Byrd's]  and  no  doubt  seems  to  have  been 
felt  on  the  subject  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  when  Carlo Ricciotti  published, 
at  Amsterdam,  a  concerto,  founded  on  the  well- 
known  theme,  which  he  attributed  to  Palestrina. 
Palestrina  has,  indeed,  used  its  opening  clause 
more  than  once  ;  notably  in  his  madrigal, 
'When  flowery  meadows  deck  the  year' — one 
of  the  loveliest  that  ever  was  written.  This, 
however,  proves  nothing.  He  has  not  treated 
it  as  a  canon — in  which  form  it  bears  far  less 
resemblance  to  his  peculiar  style  than  to  that  of 
Josquln  des  Pr^.  The  subject,  moreover,  is  by 
no  means  an  unusual  one ;  and  has  even  been 
called,  by  Morley,  'a  most  common  point.' 
Handel  has  used  it,  in  his  *  Halleli^'ah  Chorus,' 
in  'I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord'  (' Israel '),i  and  in 
other  places  too  numerous  to  mention.  Bach 
has  employed  it  as  the  subject  of  an  '  Allabreve 
per  Organo  pleno,'  in  D  (B.-G.  xxxviii.  p.  121). 
Mendelssohn  has  also  used  the  few  opening  notes 
in  '  Not  only  unto  him  * — the  last  chorus  in  '  St. 
Paul ' ;  and  these  notes,  phrased  exactly  as  in 
the  canon,  will  be  found  among  the  works  of  so 
many  composers  that  it  is  clear  they  are  looked 
upon  as  common  property.  But  the  subject  is 
not  the  canon.  It  is  in  the  ingenuity  of  that 
that  the  true  merit  lies.  We  claim  that  merit 
for  Byrd.  Ricciotti  may  possibly  have  been 
tempted  to  accord  it  to  Palestrina,  on  the 
authority  of  a  very  ancient  copy,  said  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  engraved  upon  a 
plate  of  gold.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
Palestrina's  name  is  appended  to  this  copy  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  Dr.  Blow's  *Amphion  Anglicus,' 
]irinted  in  1700,  special  mention  is  made  of 
*  Bird's  Anthem  in  golden  notes,'  'Preserv'd 
intire  in  the  Vatican.' 

The  canon — a  perpetual  one,  in  the  Mixo- 
lydian  Mode — is  capable  of  many  solutions,  all 
exhibiting  a  freedom  of  treatment  not  quite 
consistent  with  the  strict  laws  of  counterpoint. 
The  most  noticeable  deviations  from  rule  are 
some  hidden  octaves,  which  seem  to  form  an 
essential  element  in  the  construction  of  the 
second  clause,  and  a  certain  Changing-note  in 
the  form  of  an  ascending  seventh,  which  last 
fault,  however,  would  not  appear  were  the  parts 
made  to  leave  off  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  one 

1  See  Burner's  dnnmtmoratUm  ofHanda,  p.  39. 


at  a  time,  as  they  began.  The  leading  part — 
technically  termed  the  Guida — taken  at  its 
true  pitch  is  as  follows  : — 


2f  on  no  -  bla  Do  -  mi  •  ne,  non  no  •  bis 


tuo  da  glo  •  rt-&m,      aed  no-mi>iil  tno 


f  lo  -  ri  •  am. 


The  simplest  solution  of  which  it  seems  capable 
is  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  leads,  with 
the  Ghiida,  while  the  second  follows,  after  a 
breve  rest,  in  the  fifth  below,  singing  the  B 
flat  in  order  to  preserve  the  tonality.  The 
chief  demerit  of  this  lies  in  the  prominence 
which  it  gives  to  the  hidden  octaves  already 
mentioned. 

In  another  two-part  solution  the  upper  voice, 
leading  with  the  Guida,  is  followed  after  a 
semibreve  rest  by  the  lower  one  in  the  fourth 
below ;  all  the  F's  in  the  second  voice  beings 
made  sharp. 

In  a  third  the  Guida  leads,  as  before,  and 
the  lower  voice  follows,  after  three  semibreve 
rests,  in  the  octave  below. 

These  three  solutions — in  so  far  as  they  are 
complete  in  two  parts — seem  hitherto  to  have 
escaped  notice ;  but  they  form  the  basis  of  all 
solutions  for  a  greater  number  of  voices. 

The  solution  usually  sung  is  in  three  parts. 
The  Treble  leads.  The  Alto  follows  after  a 
semibreve  rest  in  the  fourth  below,  singing 
all  the  F's  sharp.  And  the  Tenor  enters,  three 
semibreve  rests  after  the  Guida,  in  the  octave 
below  it. 2 

Another  three-part  solution  may  be  formed, 
as  folloi^'s.  The  Treble  leads,  with  the  Guida. 
The  Alto  follows,  after  a  breve  rest»  in  the 
fifth  belo\t',  singing  the  B  flat.  And  the  Tenor 
enters,  one  semibreve  later  than  the  Alto,  in 
the  octave  below  the  Guida,  We  believe  that 
this  solution — which  is  at  least  as  effective  as 
that  in  general  use,  and,  in  some  places,  even 
more  so — has  also  remained  hitherto  undis- 
covered. 

Among  the  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Buckingham  Palace  is  a  solution  in 
four  parts.  The  Tenor  leads  with  the  Guida. 
The  Bass  follows,  after  a  breve  rest,  in  tlie 
fifth  below,  singing  the  B  flat  Tlie  Alto 
enters,  a  breve  after  the  Bass,  in  the  fourth 
above  the  Guida,  singing  the  B  flat.  The 
Treble  begins  a  semibreve  after  the  Alto,  an 
octave  above  the  Guida,  In  order  to  work 
out  this  solution,  the  seventh  note  in  the  Alto 
must  be  made  a  semibreve  and  the  eighth  a 
minim  ;  and  the  three  last  notes  in  the  Treble 
must  be  F,  F,  C,  instead  of  B,  B,  A.  Ko  due 
can  be  obtained  either  as  to  the  authorship  or 
the  date  of  this  very  interesting  MS. 

<  We  are  here  amuming  that  the  canon  ia  rong  at  it*  trae  pttrk. 

It  ia  more  frequently  transpoeed  at  least  a  fifth  lo««r ;  and  soBf  Is- 

au  alto,  a  tenor,  and  a  l««s. 
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Furthermore,  Bumey  entertains  us,  on  the 
authority  of  Hilton,  with  a  solution  in  which 
«U  the  parts  are  inverted  ;  thus — 


tuo  da    glo  •  ri-ATD, 


aed  no-ml-ni  tao  da   glo  •  xi  -  an. 


The  Ouida  is  here  led  off  by  the  second  voice. 
The  first  follows  after  a  semibreve  rest,  in  the 
fourth  above.  The  third  enters,  two  semibreves 
after  the  second,  in  the  twelfth  below  the  Guida. 
We  give  this  solution  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  but 
it  presents  so  many  crudities  that  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  it  can  ever  have  entered  into  the 
composer's  original  design.  w.  s.  R. 

NON  PLUS  ULTRA  ;  the  title  of  a  piano- 
forte sonata  in  F  by  Woelfl  (op.  41),  published 
in  1807  (?),  and  intended  to  express  that 
mechanical  difficulty  could  no  further  go.  The 
full  title  is  '  Non  Plus  Ultra.  A  Grand  Sonata 
for  the  Pianoforte,  in  which  ia  introduced  the 
favourite  Air  Life  let  us  Cherish,  with  Variations. 
Composed  and  dedicated  to  Miss  E.  Binny  by 
J.  Woelfl.  Op.  41.  London:  Printed  and  sold 
for  the  author  by  J.  Lavenu.' 

The  challenge  was  answered  by  'Plus  ultra,' 
the  title  affixed  by  the  publishers  to  Dussek's 
sonata  '  Le  retour  h,  Paris'  in  A  flat  (op.  71) 
on  its  publication  in  England.  Its  full  title  is 
'  Plus  Ultra.  A  Sonata  for  the  Pianoforte, 
composed  and  dedicated  to  Non  Plus  Ultra,  ^ 
by  J.  L.  Dussek.  Op.  71.  London  :  Cianchetti 
and  Sperati.'  The  date  of  publication  of  the 
second  work  is  probably  1808.  a. 

NONE  (Lat.  Offidum  (vel  Oratio)  ad  Horam 
Ncmanij  Ad  Nonam),  The  last  of  the  '  Lesser 
Hours '  in  the  Roman  Breviary. 

The  Office  consists  of  the  Yersicle  and  Re- 
sponse, *  Dens  in  adjutorium ' ;  a  Hymn — 
*  Renim  Deus  tenaz  vigor' — whichnever  changes ; 
the  last  forty-eight  verses  of  the  Psalm,  '  Beati 
immaculati,'  sung  in  three  divisions,  but  under 
a  single  Antiphon  ;  the  Capitulum  and  Respon- 
sorium  for  the  Season  ;  and  the  Prayer  or  Col- 
lect for  the  Day.  The  Plain-song  Music  for 
None  will  be  found  in  the  Antiphonal.   w.  s.  r, 

NONET  (Ital.  Nimetto).  A  composition 
written  for  nine  voices  or  instruments. 

A  Vocal  Nonet  is  rarely  called  into  existence 
without  some  special  raiaoncTitre,  For  instance, 
in  the  polyphonic  schools  it  not  unfrequently 
results  from  the  union  of  two  choirs,  one  for  five 
and  the  other  for  four  voices,  as  in  the  case  of 
AUegri's  celebrated  Miserere  ;  while  in  operatic 
music  it  becomes  a  self-evident  necessity  when- 
ever nine  characters  are  brought  upon  the  stage, 
either  together  or  in  succession  during  the 
course  of  a  continuous  series  of  movements,  as  in 
the  Finale  to  the  first  Act  of  *Die  Zauberflote.' 

I  '  It  alludeB  to  a  aonata  pobUahed  under  tbla  title.' 


Among  the  few  instrumental  nonets  produced 
since  the  time  of  Mozart  the  first  place  must 
unquestionably  be  accorded  to  Spohr's  delight- 
ful op.  31,  for  stringed  and  wind  instruments 
combined.  [Rheinberger's  nonet  for  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  with  violin,  viola,  violon- 
cello, and  double  bass  (op.  139)  and  Stanford's 
serenade  for  two  violins,  viola,  violoncello, 
double  bass,  flute,  clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon 
(op.  95)  may  be  mentioned.]  w.  s.  r. 

NONNE  SANGLANTE,  LA.  Opera  in  five 
acts ;  words  by  Scribe  and  Delavigne,  from 
Lewis's  *  Monk ' ;  music  by  Gounod.  Produced 
at  the  Paris  Grand  Op^ra,  Oct.  18,  1854.       g. 

NOORDTor  NOORTH,  Anthony  van,  isonly 
known  as  being  in  1659  organist  of  the  Nieuwe 
Kerk  at  Amsterdam.  In  that  year  there  was 
published  of  him  a  TabukUur-Boeck  for  the  organ 
containing  a  number  of  the  French  Psalm  tunes 
varied  according  to  the  verses,  and  six  Fantasias 
in  Fugue-form.  The  music  appears  on  a  double 
stave  of  six  lines  each  with  two  clef-signatures  to 
each  stave,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  part  for 
the  left  hand  given  in  Old  German  tablature 
under  the  stave.  The  work  has  recently  been 
republished  in  modern  score  by  the  Vereeniging 
voor  Noord-Nederlands  Muziekgeschiedenis,  vol. 
xix.  One  of  the  Fantasias  is  also  given  in  Ritter, 
GeschidkU  des  Orgelspiels,  Bd.  ii.  No.  35.  J.  R.  M. 

NORCOME,  Danikl,  son  of  a  lay-clerk  of 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  himself  a 
lay-clerk ,  was  born  there  in  1 5  7  6.  Having  em- 
braced the  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  was 
deprived  of  luslay  clerkship  and  went  to  Brussels, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  instrumentalists  in 
the  Viceregal  Chapel.  His  name  occurs  in  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  chapel  in  1641.  He 
contributed  a  madrigal,  *  With  angel's  face  and 
brightness,'  to  *The  Triumphs  of  Oriana,' 
1601.  w.  H.  H. 

NORDICA,  Lilian,  or  Lillian,  rUe  Norton, 
was  bom  May  12, 1859,  at  Farmington,  Maine, 
U.S.A.  She  was  taught  singing  by  John 
O'Neill,  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston. 
She  first  sang  in  the  vocal  quartet  of  Dr.  Put- 
nam's church,  and  afterwards  *  in  an  extended 
concert  tour  throughout  America  principally 
with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  and  with 
Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra,  with  unvarying 
success'  (Pratt).  On  May  21  and  22,  1878, 
she  came  to  England  and  sang  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  with  Gilmore's  American  band.  She 
then  studied  singing  at  Milan  with  Sangiovanni, 
and  on  April  30,  1879,  made  a  successful  d^but, 
under  the  name  of  Nordica,  at  Brescia  as 
Violetta  in  'Traviata.'  After  singing  in  other 
cities,  Berlin,  Dantzig,  etc,  she  was  engaged  in 
1881  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  sang  as  Philine, 
Amalia  in  *  Un  Ballo,'  etc.  On  July  21,  1882, 
she  made  her  d^but  in  'Faust'  and  sang  on 
Dec  15  in  'Hamlet,'  having  studied  the  lead- 
ing soprano  parts  under  Gounod  and  Thomas. 
In  the  same  year  she  married  Mr.  Frederick 
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A.  Gower,  and  for  a  time  retired  into  private 
life.  After  eighteen  months  of  married  life 
she  lost  her  husband  in  a  balloon  accident 
in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  English  Channel. 
In  1885  she  reappeared  on  the  stage  at 
Boston,  made  a  long  tour  with  Mapleson  in 
America  and  the  English  provinces,  and  under 
him  on  March  12,  1887,  she  made  her  d^but 
at  Covent  Garden  as  Violetta — appearing  later 
as  Gilda  and  Margaret  with  instant  success,  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  her  style  and  the  rich- 
ness and  roundness  of  her  upper  register.  On 
March  24  she  sang  at  the  Philharmonic.  The 
same  year  she  was  engaged  by  Harris  for  his 
Drury  Lane  season,  where  she  sang  as  Lucia, 
Donna  Elvira,  Valentine,  Ai'da,  etc.  From  1888 
to  1893  she  sang  every  season  under  Harris, 
at  Covent  Garden,  in  a  great  variety  of  parts, 
adding  to  her  repertory  Selika  and  Elsa.  On 
July  26,  1893,  she  created  the  part  of  Zelica  in 
Stanford's  *  Veiled  Prophet. '  She  also  sang  with 
much  success  in  concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
in  oratorio  at  Albert  Hall  and  St.  James's  Hall 
(Novello  concerts),  the  Handel  and  provincial 
festivals,  and  other  concerts.  In  1889  she  sang 
in  the  winter  season  under  Abbey  and  Grau,  and 
again  in  1893.  In  1894  she  sang  Elsa  in 
*  Lohengrin '  at  Bayreuth.  In  1 896  she  married 
••  I  in  America  a  Hungarian  tenor  singer  Zoltan 
0\  D^me,  whom  she  afterwards  divorced.  In  1897 
/  she  sang  again  at  the  Handel  Festival.  In 
1898  and  1899  and  again  in  1902  she  returned 
to  Covent  Garden,  and  added  to  her  repertory 
Donna  Anna,  Susanna,  Isolde,  Briinnhilde,  etc. 
Mme.  Nordica  is  one  of  the  few  artists  who 
can  excel  both  in  dramatic  and  florid  singing, 
though  she  is  a  better  singer  than  actress.  Her 
third  marriage,  with  Captain  Joseph  Raphael 
de  la  Mar,  was  announced  in  Le  Minestrel  in 
1906.  A.  c. 

NORDISA.  Romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
words  and  music  by  F.  Corder.  Produced  by 
the  Carl  Rosa  Company  at  Liverpool  on  Jan. 
26,  and  at  Drury  Lane,  May  4,  1887.        H. 

NORDRAAK,  Richabd,  a  name  known 
mainly  to  the  biographers  of  Grieg,  as  he  had 
an  important  influence  on  that  composer's 
career.  He  was  bom  at  Christiania,  June  12, 
1842,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Kiel  and  Kullak  ;  he 
wrote  incidental  music  to  Bjomson's  *Mary 
Stuart'  and  'Sigurd  Slembe,'  and  threw  him- 
self with  ardour  into  the  cause  of  Norwegian 
national  music,  collecting  and  editing  folk-songs, 
etc.  He  and  Grieg  were  fellow-workers  with 
this  object,  and  his  early  death  on  March  20, 
1866,  deprived  his  friend  and  his  country  of  an 
enthusiastic  supporter.  m. 

NORMA.  Opera  in  two  acts ;  words  by 
Romani,  music  by  Bellini.  Produced  at  Milan, 
Deo.  26, 1881  (Donzelli,  Pasta,  Grisi).  In  Paris, 
Italiens,  Dec.  8,  1885.  In  London,  in  Italian, 
King's  Theatre,  June  20,  1833  ;  in  English 
(Planoh^),  Drury  Lane,  June  24,  1887.       g. 


NORMAN,  Barak,  viol  and  violoncello 
maker,  1688-1740,  London.  One  of  the  best  of 
the  old  English  school  of  viol-makers,  and  one 
of  the  first — ^if  not  the  first — to  manufiicture 
violoncellos  in  England.  His  earliest  work  is 
in  imitation  of  Thomas  Urquhart,  whose  pupil 
he  is  thought  to  have  been  ;  later  he  copied  the 
Maggini  models,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
double  purfling.  His  violoncellos  and  tenors  are 
skilfully  modelled,  they  are  rather  high  in  build, 
the/  holes  somewhat  German  in  character  ;  the 
wood  used  for  the  bellies  is  of  good  quality  ;  the 
varaish  is  very  dark.  His  name  or  monogram 
is  found  executed  in  purfling  under  the  finger- 
board of  all  his  instruments.  In  1715  Barak 
Norman  went  into  partnership  with  Nathaniel 
Cross  and  carried  on  a  joint  business  with 
him  at  the  sign  of  the  Bass  Viol  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  George  Hart,  The  Violin,  its 
Famous  Makers,  etc.  E.  Heron-Allen,  Violin' 
Making  as  ii  Was  and  Is,  Morris,  British 
Violin- Makers,  Sandys  and  Forster,  History 
of  the  Violin,  E.H-A. 

NORRIS,  Thomas,  Mus.B.,  born  at  Mere 
near  Salisbury,  in  August  1741  (baptized  on 
the  15th),  was  a  chorister  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
under  Dr.  Stephens.  He  appeared  as  one  of 
the  principal  soprani  at  the  Worcester  Festival, 
1761,  and  Hereford  Festival,  1762,  and  in  the 
latter  year  at  Drury  Lane  in  *The  Spring,'  a 
pastiocio.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford  ;  in 
November  of  the  same  year  graduated  at  Oxford 
as  Mus.B.,  his  exercise  (two  anthems,  *The 
Lord  is  king'  and  *  I  will  alway  give  thanks') 
being  performed  in  the  Music  School,  Nov.  12  ; 
and  on  Dec.  15  was  chosen  organist  of  St.  John's 
College.  In  1766  he  appeared  at  the  Gloucester 
Festival  as  a  tenor  singer,  and  continued  to  sing 
at  the  Meetings  of  the  Three  Choirs  until  1788. 
On  Nov.  5,  1771,  he  was  admitted  a  lay  clerk 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.^  He  sang  at  the 
Commemoration  of  Handel  in  1784  (where  his 
delivery  of  the  final  recitatives  in  *  Israel  in 
Egypt,'  and  of  *Thy  rebuke,'  and  *  Behold  and 
see,'  in  *  Messiah,'  was  greatly  admired),  and  at 
most  of  the  subsequent  performances  in  the 
Abbey.  He  sang  also  at  the  oratorios  in  London. 
In  1790  he  was  engaged  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival.  But  the  effort  proved  fatal ;  ten  days 
afterwards  (Sept.  3,  1790),  he  expired  at  Him- 
ley  Hall,  near  Stourbridge,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward.  Norris  composed  several 
anthemB,  only  one  of  which  has  been  printed  ; 
six  symphonies  for  strings,  with  two  hautboys 
and  two  horns  (in  the  Royal  College  of  Music), 
and  some  glees  and  other  vocal  pieces.  [A 
catch  by  him  is  in  the  third  volume  of  Sibbald's 
Collection  of  Catches,  and  he  wrote  an  overture 
to  Purcell's  '  Tempest '  music,  of  which  a  copy 
is  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  31,450.] 

I  [An  amiutor  extmet  trum  the  Moffdaltn  RtgUt^n  ia  flvta  ia 
Wetl't  C€Uk.  Org.  }».  68l] 
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His  career  was  much  prejudiced  by  habits  of 
intemperance.  w.  h.  h. 

NORRIS,  William,  one  of  the  Children  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  at  the  coronation  of  James  II. 
in  1685  ;  afterwards  a  member  of  the  choir,  and 
master  of  the  choristers  of  Lincoln,  his  appoint' 
ment  to  the  latter  office  being  confirmed  in  169 L 
An  anthem  by  him,  'Blessed  are  those,'  was 
printed  in  Playford's  *  Divine  Companion,'  and 
a  service  and  two  anthems  are  in  the  Tudway 
Collection  (Karl.  MS.  7840).  He  composed  an 
ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day,  believed  to  have  been 
performed  in  London  in  1702  ;  the  MS.  was  in 
the  possession  of  Bei\jamin  Jacob,  and  was  sold 
with  the  rest  of  his  library  in  1880,  but  has 
not  been  traced.  Korris  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1710,  but  his  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  Chapter  Rolls  after  1700.  w.  h.  h. 

NORTH,  Francis,  Lord  Guilford,  bom 
at  Kirtling,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1637  (baptized 
Nov.  2),  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  afterwards  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  one  of 
the  best  amateur  musicians  of  his  time,  published 
anonymously  in  1677  A  Philosophical  Essay  on 
Musick',  containing  some  curious  observations 
on  the  phenomena  of  sounds.  He  died  Sept.  5, 
1685. 

The  Hon.  Roger  North,  his  brother,  bom  at 
Tostock  in  Suffolk,  Sept.  3, 1658,  was  also  bred 
to  the  Bar,  and  became  Attomey- General  to 
James  II.  He  wrote  several  family  biographies 
and  other  works,  but  his  claim  to  mention  here 
is  as  author  of  Memoires  of  Mustek,  a  well- written 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  art  from  the  time  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  to  1728.  The  MS.  remained 
in  the  family's  possession,  unpublished,  until 
1842,  when  [after  being  rescued  from  the  shop 
of  a  country  broker]  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
George  Townshend  Smith,  then  organist  of  Lynn, 
Norfolk,  through  whose  exertions  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1846  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Rim- 
bault.  [The  first  185  pages  of  the  MS.  contain 
a  treatise.  The  Musical  Gframmarian,  never 
printed.]  North,  who  was  a  skilled  musical 
amateur,  died  at  Rougham,  March  1,  1783-84. 
w.  H.  H.  ;  corrections  from  Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog, 
and  additions  from  f.  k. 

NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  FESTIVAL, 
Hanley.     See  Festivals,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

NORWICH  FESTIVAL.  The  establishment 
of  Triennial  Festivals  at  Norwich  dates  from  the 
year  1824,  but  previous  to  this.  Musical  Festivals 
were  held  inl770, 1802, 1809, 1811, 1818, 1814, 
and  1817.  These  generally  consisted  of  two  or 
more  miscellaneous  concerts  held  either  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall  or  the  theatre,  and  of  oratorios 
and  selections  of  sacred  music  performed  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's  Mancroft  On  these 
occasions  the  band  was  chiefly  composed  of  local 
musicians,  both  amateur  and  professional,  led 
by  London  principals  under  different  conductors, 
the  most  prominent  of  whom  was  Dr.  Beckwith. 
In  1824  the  scheme  of  Triennial  Festivals,  after 


having  been  broached  by  R  M.  Bacon,  and  dis- 
cussed for  some  years,  was  finally  adopted  on 
the  motion  of  Philip  Martineau,  surgeon,  of 
Norwich.  A  chorus  of  150  voices  was  formed 
and  trained  by  Edward  Taylor,  afterwards 
Gresham  Professor,  assi.sted  by  the  Cathedral 
organist,  Zechariah  Buck.  The  band  consisted 
of  110  performers,  and  the  conductor  was  Sir 
George  Smart.  The  Festival  was  attended  by 
10,087  people,  and  was  a  great  financial  success, 
the  sum  of  £2411  :  4  :  2  being  handed  over  to 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  after  pay- 
ing all  expenses.  Since  1 824  Festivals  have  been 
held  at  Norwich  triennially,  but  the  pecuniary 
success  has  never  been  so  great  as  in  that  year  ; 
in  1836,  1854,  and  1869  the  expenses  were  in 
excessof  the  receipts.  The  conductor  from  1 824 
to  1836  was  Sir  George  Smart ;  from  1839  to 
1842,  Professor  Taylor ;  from  1842  to  1878, 
Sir  Julius  Benedict ;  and  from  1881  to  the 
present  time  Mr.  Alberto  Randegger.  In  1 839 
Spohr  was  present,  conducted  his  *  Calvary,' 
played  his  Concertino,  'Sonst  und  Jetzt,'  and 
with  Blagrove  a  Concertante  for  two  violins. 
He  would  have  oome  again  in  1842  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  '  Fall  of  Babylon  '  if  he  could 
have  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  Cassel.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  artists  who 
have  sung  at  these  Festivals  ;  it  wonld  include 
the  names  of  all  the  greatest  vocalists  oif  the 
century,  from  Mrs.  Billington  and  Braham  (in 
1802)  downwards.  Apart  from  the  stock  pieces 
the   following    may   be  mentioned ;    Mozart's 

*  Davidde  Penitente  *  (1848),  Bexfield's  *  Israel 
Restored '  (1852),  Pierson's  'Jerusalem  '  (1852), 
and  'Hezekiah'  (1869),  Molique's  '  Abraham' 
(1860),  and  Handel's  'Passion  Music'  (1866). 
'  St.  Paul '  was  given  for  the  first  time  at 
Norwich  in  1881,  when  the  new  works  werb 
Cowen's  *  St.  Ursula  *  and  A.  Goring  Thomas's 
'Sun -worshippers,'  and,  for  orchestra  alone, 
Bamett's  'Harvest  Festival'  and  W.  Macfarren's 
'  Henry  V.*  In  1884  the  chief  novelties  were 
Mackenzie's  'Rose  of  Sharon'  and  Stanford's 

*  Elegiac  Ode.'  In  1887  several  of  the  younger 
English  singers  were  engaged.  The  new  works 
were  both  Italian  oratorios,  'The  Garden  of 
Olivet,'  by  Bottesini,  and  Mancinelli's  'Isaias.' 
[In  1890  Parry's  '  L' Allegro '  and  Mackenzie's 
'  Dream  of  Jubal '  were  the  novelties  (the  latter 
had  been  performed  elsewhere  previously).  In 
1893  Paderewski  and  Sarasate  were  engaged,  the 
former  to  play  his  '  Polish  Fantasia '  and  the 
latter  to  introduce  Mackenzie's  '  Pibroch ' ; 
Cowen's  '  Water  Lily '  was  the  most  iitiportant 
new  choral  work.  In  1896  Mancinelli's  'Hero 
and  Leander, '  an  opera  performed  as  a  cantata  ; 
Stanford's  *  Phaudrig  Crohoore ' ;  and  a  violin 
concerto  by  Frederick  Cliffe,  were  the  principal 
new  works.  In  1899  the  three  new  sacred  com- 
positions of  Verdi,  Dvorak's  '  Biblical  Songs,' 
Perosi's  'Passion  according  to  St.  Mark,'  Parry's 
'  Song  of  Darkness  and  Light,'  and  Elgar's  *  Sea 
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Pictures, '  were  given  for  the  first  time.  In  1 902 
the  interesting  features  were  Parry's  *Ode  to 
Music/  Arthur  Hervey's  *  Youth'  overture,  Mac- 
kenzie's suite,  *  London  Day  by  Day,'  Cowen's 
CSoronation  March  and  Ode,  Stanford's  first 
*  Irish  Rhapsody,'  Horatio  Parker's  '  Star  Song,' 
Cliffe's  *  Triumph  of  Alcestis,*  German's  *  Rhap- 
sody on  ilarch  Themes, '  and  an  opera  *  Werther's 
Shadow '  by  Alberto  Randegger,  junr.  In  1905 
no  fewer  than  thirteen  works,  mostly  by 
Englishmen,  were  produced  under  the  direction 
of  the  composers  :  Parry's  '  Pied  Piper,'  Manci- 
nelli's  'Saint  Agnes,'  two  choral  ballads  by 
S.  Coleridge-Taylor,  five  *  Bohemian  Songs '  by 
Josef  Holbrooke,  and  Bridge's  overture  *■  Morte 
d' Arthur,*  were  the  most  important]     w.  b.  s. 

NOTA  CAMBITA  (Ital.  Nota  CamUcUa  ; 
Germ.  IVechseltioU ;  Eng.  Ghanging  Note).  I. 
A  Note  of  Irregular  Transition  ;  in  other  words, 
a  Passing-note,  on  the  strong  part  of  the 
measure ;  as  opposed  to  the  Note  of  Regular 
Transition  or  true  Passing-note,  which,  though 
equally  foreign  to  the  harmony,  produces  a  less 
discordant  effect,  because  it  invariably  occurs 
upon  the  weak  part  of  the  measure. 

In  the  following  example  from  Cherubini  the 
D  is  a  Changing,  and  the  second  G  a  Passing- 
note. 

t 


The  use  of  Changing-notes  is  only  permitted 
ill  strict  Counterpoint  as  a  means  of  escape 
from  some  grave  difficulty  ;  and,  of  course,  only 
in  the  Second,  Third  and  Fifth  Orders.  [See 
Counterpoint  ;  Part- Writing.] 

II.  Fux  applies  the  term  Nota  cambita^  to 
a  peculiar  Licence  sometimes  known  as  'Die 
Fux'sche  Wechselnote '  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Polyphonic  composers,  instead  of  resolving  a 
Passing  Discord  at  once,  suffered  it  to  descend 
a  Third,  and  then  to  rise  a  Second  to  its 
Resolution.  Cherubini  condemns  this  Licence 
as  one  which  should  *  neither  be  admitted  nor 
tolerated  in  strict  Counterpoint.  *  Fux  accounts 
for  it  by  the  omission  of  an  imaginary  Quaver. 
The  norm  of  the  passage  is,  he  says,  as  at  (a), 
in  the  following  example.  By  leaving  out  the 
first  Quaver  it  is  made  to  appear  as  at  (b)  ;  by 
leaving  out  the  second  as  at  (c). 

(a)  (b)  (e) 


Cherubini  recommends  the  form  shown  at  (&). 
The  common  consent  of  the  great  Polyphonic 
composers  justifies  the  preference  of  (c)  ;  and 
their  best  defence  lies  in  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
cfTects  they  produce  by  means  of  it     Without 

>  *  Note  oamblU,  ab  Italia  ambitUa  nuneupata.'     {Oradm*  ad 
PanwMtum,  ed.  ITV.  p.  M.) 


multiplying  examples  we  may  mention  in- 
numerable instances  in  the  'Missa  Papae 
Maroelli,'  and  in  Orlando  Gibbons's  full  anthem 
'Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.'  The  last- 
named  composition  —  one  of  the  finest  in 
existence  in  the  English  Polyphonic  School — 
derives  a  great  part  of  its  wonderful  beauty  from 
the  judicious  use  of  this  uigustly  condemned 
Licence.  w.  s.  k. 

NOTATION  (Lat  Notatio ;  Fr.  S4miograpMe ; 
Ger.  Notirwngy  Notensckrifly  Tonschrifi  ;  It.  An- 
Twtazione).  The  art  of  expressing  musical  ideas 
in  writing.  Musical  notation  is  so  familiar  to 
us  that  few  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
problems  which  had  to  be  solved,  and  the 
innumerable  experiments  undertaken  for  the 
invention  and  perfecting  of  a  satisfactory 
method  of  recording  musical  sounds.  In  early 
stages  the  transference  of  melody  from  composer 
to  performer  is  made  through  the  ear  only  ;  but 
as  the  art  develops  and  increases  in  complexity 
the  assistance  of  the  eye  becomes  a  necessity, 
for  the  memory  can  no  longer  retain  the  grow- 
ing mass  of  new  compositions.  Methods  of 
expressing  musical  sounds  in  writing  may  be 
conveniently  grouped  under  two  heads :  (1)  the 
Phonetic,  in  which  words,  letters,  or  numerals 
indicate  the  degrees  of  the  scale,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  signs  to  show  time- values  and  rhythm; 
and  (2)  the  Diastematic,  or  'Notation  by 
intervals,'  in  which  the  rise  and  fall  of  melody 
is  presented  to  the  eye  by  the  relative  positions 
of  certain  signs,  called  Neumes,  or  Figures,  or 
Notes  (Lat  Notae,  NotiUaey 

Amongst  Phonetic  notations  are  that  of  the 
Hindus,  one  of  the  oldest  in  use,  consisting  of 
five  consonants  and  two  vowels,  representing 
the  names  of  the  scale-degrees,  while  the  addition 
of  other  vowels  doubles  the  value  of  the  notes 
(but  the  Hindus  chiefly  trust  to  memory  for 
transmitting  their  music) ;  the  Chinese,  who 
use  characters  derived  from  the  names  of  the 
scale-degrees,  with  signs  for  values  ;  the  ancient 
Greek  system  of  letters  and  signs  ;  that  of  the 
Arabs,  who  divide  their  octave  into  thirds  of  a 
tone,  and  write  the  scale  in  groups  of  three 
Arabic  letters  or  Persian  numerals,  a  survival 
of  the  Greek  system  ;  the  tablatures,  in  which 
letters  or  figures  represented  the  keys  or  finger- 
ing of  instruments,  rather  than  the  scale-degree ; 
the  tonic  sol-fa,  in  which  (as  in  that  of  the 
Hindus)  letters  represent  the  names  of  the 
scale-degrees,  and  other  signs  show  time- values; 
and  the  Paris-Galin-Chev?,  in  which  numerals 
are  used  for  the  scale-degrees. 

The  Diastematic  method,  which  implies  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  musical  cultivation,  em- 
braces the  neumes  of  the  Western  Church,  the 
notation  of  the  Greek  Church  (a  survival  in 
a  much  altered  form,  of  the  neumes),  the  clas- 
sical notation  of  Japan,  the  Mensural  music  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  familiar  notation  of 
modern  Europe. 
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It  took  mankind  some  time  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  idea  that  musical  sounds  could  be 
relatively  *  high '  and  *  low.*  The  earliest  Greek 
musicians  named  their  scale -degrees  from  the 
length  of  tlie  strings  on  the  trigon,  or  harp,  so 
that  their  '  highest '  sound  was  that  given  by  the 
longest,  or  'highest'  string,  and  their  'lowest' 
sound  that  of  the  shortest,  or  '  lowest '  string. 
The  conception  of  high  and  low  sounds,  sd- 
though  familiar  to  musicians  since  about  300 
B.C.,  is,  after  all,  merely  a  convention,  the  value 
of  which  for  musical  purposes  has  caused  its 
general  adoption. 

The  Latin  word  Nota  means  a  nod,  or  sign, 
hence  the  written  sign  which  represents  a  par- 
ticular musical  sound.  It  is  customary  to  speak 
of  the  keys  of  an  instrument,  and  even  of  the 
sounds  themselves,  as  'notes,'  but  this  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  correct ;  and  in  some  languages, 
German,  for  instance,  the  written  sign,  the  key 
which  it  represents,  and  the  sound,  are  generally 
kept  distinct,  the  first  being  called  NoU^  the 
second  Taste^  and  the  third  Tmu  In  early 
mediffival  times,  and,  in  fact,  as  late  as  the 
14th  century,  certain  short  legato  passages  were 
conceived  of  as  units  of  sound,  moving  upwards 
or  downwards,  and  hence  were  represented  by 
a  single  sign,  called  ./S^ra,  or  nola  composUa  or 
simply  nota,  Plures  chordae  soTvant  dum  una  nota 
profertxcr  is  an  expression  frequently  met  with  ; 
and  the  same  idea  is  shown  in  a  remark  by 
Hucbald,  gtcalUer  ipsi  soni  jungantur  in  unurriy 
vel  distinguantur  ah  invicem,  and  another  by 
Joh.  de  Garlandia,  aZiqua  longa  ent  quae  circum- 
flectet  86  versits  acuitatem  et  gravitatem.  Such 
'figures'  or  'notes'  were  called  Ligatures,  by 
the  mensuralists. 

The  history  of  our  notation  begins  with  the 
neumes.  The  Greek  system  of  notation  by 
alphabetical  letters  seems  to  have  gradually 
dropped  out  of  use  between  200  and  600  a.d. 
Boethius  and  Gaudentius,  referring  to  it,  say 
that  the  '  ancients  made  use  of  little  signs, 
called  notuk^,  by  which  any  melody  could  be 
noted  down.'  Boethius  knew  of  no  contempo- 
rary means  of  writing  music,  and  the  so-called 
Boethian  notation  was  in  reality  simply  a  means 
of  referring  to  his  diagrams  of  tetrachords  by 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  having  no  connection 
with  the  musical  scale.  It  improbable  that  up  to 
this  time,  or  even  later,  the  teachers  sent  out 
from  the  singing -schools  of  Rome  and  Milan 
taught  the  melodies  of  the  church  by  ear.  But 
with  its  rapidly  advancing  development,  church 
music  began  to  feel  the  pressing  need  of  preserv- 
ing the  purity  of  its  melodies  by  some  means  of 
recording  them  in  writing,  and  recourse  was  had 
to  the  methods  used  in  rhetoric,  in  which  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  speaking  voice  was  regulated 
by  certain  rules,  and  indicated  in  writing  by 
signs,  called  accents,  i.e,  ad  cantus,  '  belonging 
to  the  (rhetorical)  song.*  A  rise  of  the  speaker's 
voice  was  indicated  by  an  upward  stroke  of  the 


pen  from  left  to  right,  a  fall  by  a  downward 
stroke,  and  a  rise  and  fall  on  a  single  syllable 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  signs,  which  thus 
formed  the  circumflex  accent.  The  rhetorical 
accents  seem  to  have  originated  in  Byzantium, 
and  M.  Gevaert  supposes  that  they  were  first 
used  in  connection  with  the  melodies  of  the 
church  about  680  a.d.^  Their  adoption  was  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  singing  of  the  prose 
words  of  Scripture,  from  which  metre  was  al^ent, 
and  which  only  differed  from  rhetoric  in  that 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  was  regulated  by 
the  musical  scale.  The  melodies  naturally  re- 
quired additions  to  the  grave,  acute,  and  circum- 
flex accents :  and  by  the  9th  century  an  organised 
system  of  notation  had  arisen,  under  the  name 
of  neumes,  from  vevjuui,  *  a  '  nod, '  or  *  sign. '  Each 
neume  was  given  a  name,  and  there  were  rules 
for  the  proper  accentuation,  crescendo,  diminu- 
endo, ritardando,  etc.  of  the  various  groups  of 
sounds.  No  time  measurement  was  required, 
for  the  words  were  sung  as  they  would  be  pro- 
nounced in  clear  reading,  according  to  the  rules 
of  rhetoric.  The  heavy  monotonous  modem 
method  of  singing  plain-song  is  the  result  of  its 
alliance  with  measured  music  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  all  its  notes  were  forced  into  fixed  slow 
measures,  of  equal  time- values,  without  rhythmi- 
cal accent,  in  order  that  it  might  serve  as  the 
cantus  firmus  or  tenor,  upon  which  composers 
wove  their  florid  contrapuntal  parts,  omnes  Twtae 
planae  musical  sunt  longae  et  ultra  mensuram, 
eo  quod  mensurarn  triuin,  tempora  continejU 
(Hieronymus  de  Moravia  ;  Coussemaker,  Script. 
vol.  i.  p.  94).  Much  has  been  written  of  late 
years  concerning  the  rhythm  of  plain-song,  the 
importance  of  which  is  recognised  by  all,  and 
eflbrts  have  been  made  to  attribute  long  and 
short  values  to  the  various  forms  of  its  notes, 
but  these  are  merely  the  modem  forms  of  the 
neumes,  and,  as  such,  have  no  definite  time- 
values.  The  rhythm  of  plain-song  is  founded 
on  the  balance  of  sentences  and  accents  in  good 
prose,  and  has  been  conveniently  called  'free 
rhythm '  to  distinguish  it  from  the  '  measured ' 
rhythm  of  measured  music,  in  which  time  is 
divided  into  portions  bearing  a  definite  relation 
to  one  and  another.  The  Anglican  Chant  gives 
an  excellent  example  of  both  forms  ;  the  words 
on  the  '  reciting  note  *  are  sung  in  *  free  rhythm,' 
that  is,  the  rhythm  of  prose,  and  the  inflexion 
is  in  the  '  measured  rhythm '  of  modem  music. 
The  neumes  were  originally  intended  only  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  those  who  had  previously 
learned  the  melodies  by  ear  in   the  singing- 

I  A  BimiUur  lyatem  of  depicting  upward  Mid  downward  move- 
monta  of  melody  by  itrokee  of  the  pen  is  found  in  the  Japanese 
notation  of  the  14th  century.  The  reciting  note  it  shown  by  a 
stroke  like  the  Punetum  of  the  neumes,  while  the  inflexions  are 
indicated  by  up-and-down  strokes.  A  new  reciting  note  is  indicated 
by  a  down  or  up  stroke  placed  before  the  first  of  a  series  of  *  le%'el ' 
strokes.  Signs  for  omamen  ta  of  the  nature  of  the  gwtUama,  preuuM, 
etc.,  together  with  some  other  features,  make  a  striking  resem- 
bUiice  in  the  principles  of  the  two  notations.  This  ancient 
Japanese  diastematic  notation  was  in  use  before  there  was  any 
known  communication  betwem  Eorope  and  Japan. 

3  vwiui,  a  sign,  must  not  be  confounded  with  irvcvua,  a  breath- 
ing, hence  a  long  florid  passage  of  plain-song  sung  without  words. 
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schools  ;  they  made  no  attempt  to  represent  the 
actual  intervals,  and  hence  are  in  this  respect 
untranslatable  ;  their  study  is,  however,  very 
important,  since  they  show  the  proper  grouping 
and  accentuation  of  the  sounds.  But  the 
numerous  photographic  reproductions  of  ancient 
MSS.  published  by  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes, 


and  other  learned  societies,  have  shown  that  the 
church  melodies  whose  intervals  are  known 
through  the  square  notation  on  a  stave,  are 
the  same  as  those  written  in  the  early  neumes 
of  the  9th  century,  whose  intervals  can  thus  be 
known  by  comparing  their  notation  with  that 
of  later  times. 


z 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Elements 

Name  of 
Neume 

1  ^ 

^X 

N4 

1^ 

O  X 

.  Grave  accent 

Punctum 

% 

% 

m 

Acute  accent 

Virga 

/ 

/ 

/ 

// 

Acute  and  grave 
accent  combined 

Clivis  or  Clinis 

A 

^ 

p 

A 

Grave  and  acute 
accent  combined 

Podatns  or  Pes 

y 

^ 

^ 

M 

Two  grave  and 

Scandicns 

// 

/r 

.-<:/ 

Acute  accent  and 
two  grave  accents 

Climacus 

X. 

A 

rx 

A 

Grave,  acute,  and 
grave  accents 

Torculus 

y? 

yP 

^ 

^ 

Acute,  grave,  and 
acute  accents 

Porrectus 

n^ 

A 

a 

/r 

Grave,  acute,  and  one 
or  more  grave  accents 

Podatus  subpunctis 
or  sub-bipunctis 

y.. 

^. 

v:. 

X 

Acute,  two  grave,  and 
<me  acute  accents 

Climacus  resupinus 

/'./ 

/?./- 

/f/ 

// 

Two  grave,  one  acute, 
and  one  grave  accents 

Scandicus  flexus 

# 

.■o 

../' 

..^ 

Two  grave,  one  acute, 

Scandicus  subpunctis 
or  sub-bipunctis 

A 

• 

/• 

Grave,  acute,  grave, 
acute  accents 

Torculus  resupinus 

W 

lA 

m/ 

*^ 

Acute,  grave,  acute, 
grave  accents 

Porrectus  flexus 

^^ 

^ 

^ 

Acute,  grave,  acute,  and 
two  grave  accents 

Porrectus  subpunctis 

/K 

^. 

¥. 
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The  figure  shows  the  elements  out  of  which 
some  of  the  more  important  neumes  are  derived, 
and  the  forms  thej  hare  taken  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  at  various  times.  The  table  (which 
might  be  extended  indefinitelj)  shows  how  care- 
fcQlj  the  unity  of  the  individual  neumes  has  been 
"preserved  in  the  Gothic  and  Square  notation. 


A  comparison  of  numbers  of  photographic  fac- 
similes reveals  the  fact  that  the  groui)S  of  square 
and  lozenge  notes  found  in  Plcun-song  MSS.  of 
the  ISth  century  and  onwards,  are  not  merely 
haphazard  ligatures,  and  arbitrary  combinations, 
but  the  mediseval  forms  of  the  neumes  of  earlier 
MSS.,  and  the  Benedictines,  in  their  latest 
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ni 
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vt 
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/?/ 


%) 
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^^ 


^^l^s: 
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W^JS 


ii^ 
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/yt 
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it 
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editions,  have  restored  to  them  their  proper 
name  of  Neumes. 

The  Punctum  appears  at  first  as  a  dot,  and 
afterwards  takes  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  as  shown 
in  column  7  ;  this  shape  is  due  to  a  short 
downward  stroke  of  a  broad-nibbed  pen.  When 
a  knowledge  of  sight-singing  became  part  of  the 
education  of  all  priests  and  choirmen,  a  custom 
arose,  which  is  still  continued,  for  choirs  and 
priests  to  sing  from  a  single  large  book,  placed 
on  a  high  reading-desk,  the  words  and  music 
being  written  so  boldly  that  they  could  be  seen 
at  a  distance.  The  single  Punctum  then  took 
the  form  shown  in  column  13,  though  it  retained 
its  lozenge  shape  in  compound  figures.  It  origin  - 
ally  represented  a  low  note. 

The  Virga,  or  rod,  derived  from  the  acute 
accent,  gradually  acquired  a  head,  perhaps  at 
first  from  the  action  of  the  pen  in  rapid  writing  ; 
when  the  stave  came  into  general  use,  the  head 
of  the  Virga  was  enlarged,  and  placed  on  the 
line  or  space  belonging  to  the  scale  degree  it 
indicated.  (See  columns  11  to  14.)  It  repre- 
sented a  higher  note  than  the  Punctum. 

The  Clivis  and  Podatus  are  compound  notes, 
the  component  parts  of  which  are  rarely  found 
separated.  In  the  square  notation  the  Podatus 
is  represented  by  two  squares  placed  vertically, 
and  connected  by  a  stem.  These  two  neumes 
represented  respectively,  a  higher,  followed  by 
a  lower,  and  a  lower  followed  by  a  higher  note. 

The  Scandicus,  an  ascending  passage,  becomes 
vertical  in  the  Sarum  Gradual,  but  in  most  MSS. 
it  retains  its  oblique  position. 

The  Climacus,  a  descending  group,  the  Torcu- 
lus  (i.e.  twisted),  a  group  of  low,  high,  low, 
and  its  converse,  the  Porrectus,  retain  their 
structural  principles  throughout :  the  down 
stroke  of  the  Porrectus  becomes,  in  the  square 
notation,  a  thick  oblique  line,  representing  two 
notes,  the  first  higher  than  the  second,  while 
the  third  note  is  in  the  form  of  a  Virga,  or 
Punctum,  joined  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
oblique  line.  The  construction  of  the  remaining 
neumes  can  easily  be  understood  by  comparing 
them  with  those  described,  and  their  trans- 
lation as  given  in  columns  11  to  15. 

Space  forbids  us  to  give  more  than  a  passing 
reference  to  the  accentuation,  on  which  depend 
the  rhythmical  properties  of  the  neumes.  It 
must  be  understood  that  neumes,  whether  in  the 
forms  of  columns  8  to  10,  or  11  to  15,  have  in 
themselves  no  time- values ;  any  variation  of 
time  comes,  not  from  the  shape  of  the  notes,  but 
from  the  rules  for  the  verbal  and  vocal  phrasing, 
etc.  The  two  simple  neumes,  the  Virga  and 
Punctum,  take  their  time  and  their  accent  from 
the  words  to  which  they  are  allied  ;  the  com- 
pound neumes  are,  as  a  rule,  to  have  their  first 
note  accented,  i.e,  the  first  note  forms  the 
thesiSf  and  the  other  notes  the  arsis ;  but  to 
this  there  are  many  exceptions,  which  can  only 
be  learned  from  a  treatise.     The  time  of  the 


several  notes  of  the  compound  neumes  is  that 
of  the  syllables  of  the  text ;  but  here  again  the 
exceptions  are  numerous. 

Certain  ornaments  must  be  mentioned,  viz., 
the   Qiiilisma,   written   thus  in   the  Solesmes 

version,    ,g^   a   kind  of  mordent,   generally 

occurring  on  the  lower  note  of  an  ascending 
minor  third  :  the  Strophicus  (Apostropha,  Dis- 
tropha,   Tristropha),   representing  a  sustained 

sound,  sung  with  a  vibrato  effect        f^  .     The 

A  -  men. 

Pressus,  a  junction  of  two  neumes  by  means  of 
a  common  note,  producing  an  effect  of  the 
nature  of  syncopation  ;  and  the  Liquescents,  or 
Seminotes,  represented  in  the  Solesmes  version 

by  i     They  seem  to  have  indicated  a  kind  of 

7nez2a  voce  sound  on  the  liquescent  letters  L,  M, 
N,  R,  and  became  the  Plica  of  the  Mensuralists. 
A  complete  system  of  signs  of  expression 
is  found  in  many  MSS.  under  the  name  of 
Romanian  Letters,  from  its  supposed  Inventor, 
Romanus,  a  monk  of  St  Gall.  The  most  notable 
example  of  the  system  is  in  an  Antiphonary,  in 
the  library  at  Einsiedeln  (Codex  121),  which  is 
known  to  have  been  written  before  996  a.d. 
The  signs  refer  to  Intonation,  Rhythm,  and 
Intensity  ;  the  following  are  a  few  examples  : — 
Intonation : 

a,  ut  altitis  eUveiur  admonet, 
I,  levare  neumam. 
d,  %U  deprimatur. 
Rhythm :  c,  celeriter 

ty  tenere        '\ 

Xy  expectare    >  (rUardando) 
m,  moderari  j 
Intensity :  /,  fromgore 

^',  clange  damitat 
Any  of  the  signs  could  be  modified  by   the 
addition  of  the  letters 
&,  bene 
V,  vcUde 
m,  mediocriter 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description 
of  the  Neumatic  notation,  and  its  development 
into  square  and  lozenge   forms,   that  it   had 
nothing  in  common  with  measured  music,  except 
the  shapes  of  the  notes,  which  the  Mensuralists 
borrowed  from  it.    The  invention  of  the  oiganum. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  made  it 
necessary  to  find  some  method  of  fixing  the 
intervals  and  the  time-relations  of  the  notes. 
It  is  almost  pathetic  to  contemplate  the  tenta- 
tive efforts  of  those  who  were  feeling  in  the 
dark  after  a  means  of  writing  the  new  kind  of 
music.     The  first  problem  was  to  fix  a  con- 
venient nomenclature  for  the  degrees  of   the 
scale,  hitherto  known  by  their  unwieldy  Greek 
names.     The  monochord,  the  instrument  used 
for  teaching,  was  marked  with  the  letters  of  the 
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alphabet,  but  apparently  without  system,  each 
teacher  marking  it  as  he  liked.  Experiments 
were  made,  at  first  without  success,  of  adapting 
the  letters  of  the  monochord  to  the  ueumes. 
Notker  Balbulus  (d,  912)  suggests  the  follow- 
ing nomenclature,  showing  that  the  importance 
of  the  modem  major  mode  was  already  begin- 
ning to  be  recognised,  and  that  the  octave  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  tetrachord  as  the  basis  of 
the  scale : 


F  Getc. 


This  nomenclature,  which  is  also  found  in 
other  treatises,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
instruments,  rather  than  voices. 

Two  11  th-century  treatises — Musiea  Enchiri- 
adis  by  pseudo-Hucbald,  and  Opuacula  Musica 
by  Hermannus  Contractus — describe  the  Dasia- 
notation,  in  which  the  ancient  sign  for  the 
aspirate  (irpoa(fidia  Baffeta)^  with  certain  addi- 
tional features  attached,  is  used  to  indicate  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth  notes  of  each  tetra- 
chord, the  third  being  shown  by  other  signs. 

The  ancient  form  of  the  aspirate,  |-,  continued 
in  use  as  an  alphabetical  letter  until  the  12th 
century  of  our  era,  and  was  therefore  familiar 
to  the  musicians  of  the  11th  century  ;  it  was 
also  the  ancient  instrumental  note  correspond- 
ing to  Lichanos  Hypaton,  which  became  the 
final  (D)  of  the  first  mode. 

The  various  additions  to  the  aspirate-sign 
used  in  the  Dasia- notation  make  it  appear 
something  like  the  letter  F  in  various  shapes ; 
and  it  was  used  in  different  positions  for  the 
different  notes,  in  accordance  with  Greek  pre- 
cedent. This  notation  represented  eighteen 
notes ;  its  signs  were  as  follows  : — 

TIM  TF/  Fid?d   J^bXt-^-^ 


For  the  sake  of  beginners  it  was  used  in  com- 
bination with  horizontal  lines,  and  the  letters 
T,  S  (tone,  semitone),  the  words  of  the  eanttis 
being  written  between  the  lines.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  earliest  attempt  to  invent  a  Dia- 
stematic  notation  in  which  the  intervals  were 
indicated  with  absolute  precision. 


tris  sempitemus  /    \ 


pa/ 


T" 


fi\ 


u\ 


Tu es 

_  r  tris  semplternos  /    \ 

?/  pa/  ti~ 

^F  /  ~ 


^±1^ 


u\ 


Soluti(m. 


Tu    pa  •  tiia    Mm  •  pi  -  ter  •  nus    «      fl  -  It  -  ub. 


The  theorists,  however,  failed  to  see  what  an 
immense  advance  they  had  accidentally  made, 
and  when  the  student  had  become  familiar  witli 
the  signs  of  the  Dasia-notation  he  was  expected 
to  be  able  to  use  them  without  the  lines.  They 
were  then  placed  over  the  words,  and  must  have 
been  even  more  troublesome  to  read  than  Odo's 
system  described  below. 

Adelbold,  a  contemporary  writer,  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  Katapyknosis  of  Greek  music, 
proposes  to  use  the  whole  alphabet,  to  represent 
the  three  genera,  with  large  capitals  for  '  fixed,' 
and  small  ones  for  ^movable'  sounds.  The 
diatonic  genus  works  out  by  his  system  as 
follows : — 


An  anonymous  writer  calls  Proslambanomenos 
A,  goes  up  the  scale  as  far  as  our  G  in  Latin 
capitals,  uses  the  round  and  square  b  for  our 
b  fiat  and  b  natural,  shows  the  second  and  third 
octaves  by  small  Latin  and  Greek  letters  respec- 
tively, and  the  G  below  Proslambanomenos  by 
a  capital  Gamma.  Odo  of  Clugny,  the  inventor 
of  the  Guidonian  system  (vid,  infra),  made  an 
attempt  to  combine  the  alphabet  with  the 
neumes,  after  the  manner  of  the  Montpellier 
Antiphonary,  where  letters  from  a  to  A:  are 
placed  below  the  neimies :  but  this  suggestion 
seems  to  have  been  soon  given  up.  In  the 
middle  of  the  11th  century  Hermannus  Con- 
tractus invented  a  system  of  indicating  intervals 
thus: 

B  =  Unison. 

8= Semitone. 

T=Tone. 

TS= Minor  Third  (Tone  &  Semitone). 
TT= Major  Third. 

DasDiatessaron  (Fourth). 

A=Diapente(Fifth> 
AS^Diapente  k  Semitone  (Minor  Sixth). 
AT=:Diapente  and  Tone  (Major  Sixth). 
AD=Diapente  &  Diatessaron  (Octave). 

A  dot  above  or  below  the  letters  indicated, 
respectively,  a  rising  or  falling  interval.  This 
notation  had  the  fatal  defect  that  a  single 
mistake  in  an  interval  would  destroy  the  whole 
of  the  subsequent  melody. 

Vincenzo  Galilei,  writing  in  1571,  says  that 
he  found  in  a  MS.  of  the  10th  century  in  the 
monastery  of  San  Salvator  at  Messina,  a  notation 
on  lines,  the  spaces  not  being  utilised,  thus : 


»  — 

--• 



2 

» 

•          - 

i 

P         '                                  -      -      -                    - 

It  is  untranslatable,  since  the   Greek   letters 
belong  to  no  known  sjrstem  of  notation. 

The  outcome  of  the  experiments  was  the 
general  adoption  of  the  system  known  as  *  Gui- 
donian,' since  it  was  perfected,  and  utilised  by 
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Guido  of  Arezzo  (though  suggested  by  Odo  of 
Clugny)  iu  the  first  decades  of  the  11th  century, 
and  this  has  remained  with  certain  modifications 
to  the  present  day.  Commencing  with  Gamma 
for  G  (whence  the  French  GammCf  and  the 
English  OaimUf  meaning  scale),  Latin  capitals 
are  given  to  Proslambanomenos  and  the  six 
notes  above  it,  small  Latin  letters  to  the  second 
octave,  and  the  third  octave  is  shown  by  doubled 
letters  ;  the  round  and  square  b  (which  eventu- 
ally became  the  signs  for  the  flat  and  natural), 
being  used  for  the  two  B's. 


^  &rg  tr^ 


*  the  keys,  by  which  the  secrets  of  the  stave  are 
unlocked.' 

For  teaching  purposes  Guido  made  use  of  the 
syllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  etc.,  combining  them  in 
hexachords  ;  and  there  were  thus  at  tiie  end  of 
the  1 1th  century  three  recognised  methods  of 
indicating  musical  intervals  with  certainty  : 

1.  The  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet 

2.  The  hexachordal  syllables. 

3.  The  position  of  the  neumes  on  the  stave. 

Nos.  1  and  2,  belonging  to  the  phonetic  class. 


Modem  names — 

CapitalR.  Small  Letters. 

GABcdc/g         a      b      b]^ 

But  the  alphabetical  notation,  however  neces- 
sary for  teaching,  was  not  found  satisfactory  for 
recording  melodies,  since  it  was  inconvenient 
for  sight- singing,  and  experiments  were  now 
made  in  another  direction.  'Points'  were 
placed  at  definite  distances  above  the  words,  and 
above  and  below  one  another.  In  this  system, 
called  by  the  Solesmes  writera  Notation  d  poiivts 
sjiperposis,  everything  depended  on  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  ]Joints  were  interspaced ;  and 
the  scribes,  as  a  guide  to  their  eye,  began  to 
scratch  a  straight  line  across  the  page,  to 
indicate  the  position  of  one  particular  scale- 
degi-ee,  from  which  all  the  others  could  be  shown 
by  the  relative  distances  of  their  *  points.'  But 
this  was  not  found  sufficiently  definite.  The 
scratched  line  was  therefore  coloured  red,  atid  a 
second  linewasadded,  coloured  yellow,  indicating 
the  interval  of  a  fifth  above  the  first.  Neumes 
'  placed  on  these  two  lines  w^ere  to  represent  the 
sounds  F  and  c  of  the  Guidonian  alphabet,  and 
the  other  sounds  were  shown  by  the  relative 
l)osition  of  the  neumes  between,  above  or  below 
them.  The  honour  of  completing  the  *  staff'  or 
*  stave '  thus  begun,  is  attributed  to  Guido  of 
Arezzo,  who  added  a  black  line,  indicating  a 
between  the  red  and  yellow  lines,  and  another, 
indicating  e,  above  the  yellow  line.  The 
pitch  of  every  note  within  a  certain  compass 
was  now  definitely  shown  by  its  |)ositiou  on  a 
line  or  a  space,  and  four  lines  have  continued 
to  form  the  orthodox  stave  of  plain-song  to  the 
present  day.  Neumes,  however,  continued  to 
be  written  without  a  stave  in  Germany  as  late 
as  the  14th  century,  while  staves  of  one,  two, 
and  tliree  lines  only,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  12th  and  13th  century  MSS. 

When  the  com})ass  of  a  melody  overlapped 
that  of  the  stave,  it  became  necessary  to  alter 
the  names  of  the  lines  ;  hence  arose  the  practice 
of  placing  one  or  more  letters  at  the  beginning 
of  each  stave,  called  Claves  signatcR,  our  *  Clefs, ' 
since,  as  explained  by  several  writers,  they  are 


aa 

Vb 

W 

cc 

dd 

a 

b 

t 

e 

d 

a 

b 

fl 

c 

d 

Double  Letters. 

a' 

b' 

«!' 

c" 

d" 

etc 


were  used  to  inculcate  the  refinements  of 
No.  3,  which  sufficed  for  all  the  requirements 
of  plain-song. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  a  melodic  notation 
perfected,  than  the  art  of  organum,  which  was 
now  developing  into  discant  and  counterpoint, 
began  to  make  new  demands  which  the  nota- 
tion could  not  satisfy.     The  singing  of  several 
notes  of  counterpoint  against  one  sustained  note 
of  the  plain-song,  gave  lise  to  the  complicated 
notation  called  *  Mensural  Music,'  '  Measured 
Song,'  or,  in  Latin,  Musica  merisuraMlis,  men- 
surala,  figurata,   etc.,    in   which    the    notes, 
whose  intervals  where  shown   by  the   stave, 
were    'measured'   iu   fixed    time    relationship 
with  one  another,  while  Plain-song  was  given 
fixed  and  equal  note- values,  to  make  it  available 
for  the  'New  Art'     The  'Rules  of  Measured 
Song'  are  many  and  conflicting,  but  all  men- 
sural writers  agree  to  adopt  the  square-headed 
virga,  p.  395,  column  11,  as  a  '  Longa,'  or  long 
note,  and  the  two  forms  of  the  punctuni  as  the 
*Brevis,'and  'Semibrevis.*     The  dates  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  measured  music  are  a  matter 
of  discussion,    but  we  may  assume  that    the 
system  began  to  take  shape  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  13th  centuiy.     (See  Hugo  Riemann, 
GeschufUe  des  Conirapuncla.)     Hieronyznus  de 
Moravia  gives  the  following  time-table,  in  which 
histaiis  is  to  be  understood   as  'the   smallest 
time  in  which  a  sound  can  be  heard  distinctly,' 
a  survival  of  the  teaching  of  Aristoxenus,  a 
pupil  of  Aristotle : — 

1.  NoUibrfvissima*^!  Inttan*. 

2.  „     brevior      =2  Instantes. 
8.     ,,    bmviM        =4        „ 

4.  „    lonffa         s:2Ttmpora, 

5.  „     loTigior      =8         ,, 

6.  ,,    langisHmassi        „ 

Nos.  4,  5,  and  6,  are  all  represented  by  the 
square-headed  virga,  but  the  author  is  doubtful 
whether  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  ought  to  be  shown 
by  the  square  or  tlie  lozenge-shaped  punctum. 
The  natural  twofold  division  thus  set  forth  by 
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Hieronymus  and  other  early  writers  waa  soon 
to  give  way  to  a  threefold  division  of  the  notes, 
leading  to  such  endless  rules  and  exceptions, 
that  the  power  of  reading  new  music  at  sight 
could  have  heen  attained  only  by  few. 

Time  was  divided  by  the  alternations  of  long 
and  short  notes  into  *  Moods,'  ^  for  which  con- 
flicting rules  are  given.  Franco  of  Cologne 
reduces  the  Moods  from  seven  to  five  in 
number : 


1,  All  longs,  or  Trochees:  i.e.  — ,  or 

—  u  — u  — u  ~u 

2.  Iambics  u—  w—  u""  u— 

8.  Dactyls  —  \j\j  —  uv  —  \j\j  "•  uw 

4.  Anapaests  %j\j—  uw/~"  uu~  \j\j^ 

5.  AU  shorts  uuuuvu 

Of  'Figurae'  he  says  there  are  three,  the 
Longa  V,  the  Brevis  B,  and  the  Semibrevis  ^. 

The  Perfect  Long  was  of  the  value  of  three 
Breves,  the  Imperfect  Long  of  two ;  the  *  Figure* 
was  the  same  for  perfect  and  imperfect,  and 
the  values  of  notes  were  shown  by  their  positions 
with  regard  to  each  other.  Notes  were  there- 
fore said  to  be  Perfect  or  Imperfect  *by  position.* 
Com{x>und  figures,  he  says,  are  the  Ligatures 
and  the  Plica.  The  ligatures  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  derived  from  the  compound  neumes.  The 
plica,  derived  from  the  liquescent  neumes,  had 

four  '  figures ' :  ascending  long  U,  ascending 
short    u,    descending    long    H;   descending 

short  H.     It  seems  to  have  been  an  ornament 

of  the  nature  of  that  described  under  its 
ueumatic  predecessor. 

In  course  of  time  the  requirements  of  rapid 
writing  led  to  the  introduction  of  white  notes, 
called  '  empty  notes.'  Notes  were  also  coloured 
red  to  show  change  of  value,  but  the  rules  on 
this  point  were  complicated,  and  Philip  of 
Caserta  says  that  if  a  scribe  has  no  red  ink  at 
hand  he  may  leave  the  notes  open.  Philip  of 
Vitry  (drea  1290-1361)  says  that  red  notes 
change  what  was  perfect  by  position  to  imper- 
fect and  what  was  imperfect  by  position  to 
perfect :  but  in  some  cases  they  are  used  to  show 
that  the  passage  is  to  be  sung  in  the  octave 
above. 

New  notes,  gradually  introduced,  are  variously 
described  by  different  theorists :  e.g. 

Ms^ma  ■!  CZ]  rii|  ill  CEJ 


(■)r  °  0 


Modem  forms 


1  Thti  ward  m  lomctiines  spelled  ITods,  bat  we  adopt  the  speUIni 
iQgffeRted  by  Morley,  slnoe  J/ods  Is  usually  applied  to  the  wales  o 
nedlKTal  music 


Senibcsffis 


"/ 


Modem  forms 
O 


Crocheta,  or 


■} 


Croma,  or 
Quarcr 


} 


r 


Semicroms,  or\ 
Semiquaver     J 


Objection  was  taken  to  the  innovations  on  the 
ground  that  splitting  up  the  notes  caused  the 
music  to  be  too  much /ro^^a,  or  'broken  into 
divisions,'  and  that  since  minima  meant 
'smallest'  itwas  impossibleto  have  a  notesmaller 
than  the  smallest ;  but  the  rapidly  developing 
art  of  music  swept  away  all  objections,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  the  following  'simple' 
figures  were  in  general  use  : — 

Oreater 

Semi-  Bcuii- 

Large.  Lonf .  Breve,    breve.  Minim,    minim. 


minim,  or  Semi- 
Croma. 


The  expedient  used  by  the  tablature-makers  of 
dividing  the  stave  into  measures  by  bar-lines  was 
not  adopted  by  the  Mensuralists,  and  the  rules 
for  time- values  were  difficult  and  complicated. 

A  note  was  perfect  if  it  was  followed  by  a 
note  or  rest  of  its  own  denomination  ;  e,g.  long 
followed  by  long,  or  breve  by  breve.  • 

A  note  was  imperfect  if  it  was  followed  or 
preceded  by  a  note  of  the  next  denomination 
below  it ;  e.g.  a  long  followed  or  preceded  by  a 
breve,  a  breve  by  a  semibreve:  such  a  note 
became  imperfect  'by  position.' 
Franco. 


^^^^=^ 


A     •    oe    •    to       fel    •    11        po    •    U    -    ri. 


E^^ 


Translation. 
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These  examples  illustrate  the  rule  of  Perfection 
and  Imperfection  in  its  simplest  form,  viz.  *  by 
position ' ;  further  modifications  were  produced 
by  the  rules  of  mood,  time,  and  prolation,  and 
by  'points.' 

Mood,  the  oldest  of  the  rhythmical  divisions, 
was  concerned  with  the  large,  the  long,  and  the 
breve.  Mood  could  be  major  or  minor,  and  each 
of  these  forms  could  be  perfect  or  imperfect. 

In  Mfi^or  Perfect  Mood,  the  large  was  equal 
to  three  longs. 

In  Major  Imperfect  Mood,  the  large  was  equal 
to  two  longs. 

In  Minor  Perfect  Mood,  the  long  was  equal 
to  three  breves. 

In  Minor  Imperfect  Mood,  the  long  was  equal 
to  two  breves.  Mood  was  indicated  by  certain 
signs  at  the  beginning  of  the  stave,  in  the  place 
occupied  by  the  modem  time-signature.  The 
signs  varied  at  different  epochs,  and  in  different 
countries  ;  the  following  are  some  of  the  most 
usual  foims : — 

Ma^jor  Perfect  Mood.  Mi^or  Imperfect  Hood. 


Ulnor  Perfect  Mood.         Minor  Imperfect  Mood. 


Time  was  concerned  with  the  breve  and  semi- 
breve.     It  was  perfect  and  imperfect. 

In  Perfect  Time  the  breve  was  equal  to  three 
semibreves. 

In  Imperfect  Time  the  breve  was  equal  to  two 
semilDreves. 

The  time-signatures  were  as  follows  : — 

Perfect  Time :  or  thus :  or  thus : 


Prolation  was  concerned  with  the  semibreve 
and  minim.     It  was  major  and  minor. 

In  Migor  Prolation  the  semibreve  was  equal 
to  three  minims. 

In  Minor  Prolation  the  semibreve  was  equal 
to  two  minims.  The  prolation -signatures  were 
as  follows : — 

or  thus :  or  thus : 


MiV)o^  Prolation : 


These  signatures  were  not  arrived  at  without 
many  experiments,  some  of  which  are  referred 
to  by  Johannes  de  Muris  the  Norman,  in  his 
Speculum  MusicaCt  written  in  1821,  where  he 
complains  that  'to  show  Perfect  Mood  (the 
modems)  use  three  lines  enclosed  in  a  quad- 
rangle, and  for  Imperfect  Mood  two  lines  in  a 
quadrangle.     Some  again  presume  to  use  M  for 


Perfect  Mood,  and  N  for  Imperfect,  saying  that 
as  O  ^uid  C  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  variations  of  Time,  so 
M  and  N  may  show  Mood.  But  others  reverse 
the  matter,  and  use  Q  for  Perfect  Mood  and  C 
for  Imperfect  Mood.  Others  use  for  Perfect 
Time  a  cirele  containing  three  strokes,  and  for  Im- 
perfect Time  a  semicirele  containing  two  strokes. 
Such  and  many  other  things  do  the  modems, 
which  the  ancients  never  did ;  and  thus  they 
have  added  many  burdens  to  the  art,  which  was 
formerly  free,  but  has  now  become  like  a  slave 
in  such  matters.' 

The  general  principles  of  ancient  time-signa- 
tures are  that  three  strokes  or  a  cirele  or  the 
figure  3  denote  perfection,  or  ternary  division, 
and  two  strokes,  or  a  semicirele,  or  the  figure 
2  denote  imperfection  or  binary  division.  A 
line  drawn  through  a  cirele  or  semicircle,  or  the 
inversion  of  these  figures,  shows  diminution  of 
the  value  of  the  notes  to  the  extent  of  one  half, 
so  that  longs  are  to  be  sung  as  if  they  were 
breves,  breves  as  if  they  were  semibreves,  etc. 

0(})<t:(J:o3 

The  line  still  survives  in  the  modern  signa- 
ture called  cUla  breve,  in  which  two  minims  are 
counted  in  a  bar  of  common  time,  instead  of 
four  crotchets. 

Double  diminution,  in  which  the  notes  were 
reduced  to  one-fourth  of  their  natural  value,  was 
shown  by  two  lines  drawn  through  the  circle  or 
semicirele,  thus,  (|)  (j^  ,  but  such  cases  are  rare. 
The  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Bockstro  makes  the  following 
remarks:  'These  rules,  though  applicable  to 
most  cases,  were  open  to  so  many  exceptions, 
thatOmithoparcus,  writing  in  1 51 7,  and  Morley, 
in  1597,  roundly  abuse  their  uncertainty.  In 
very  early  times  the  three  rhythmic  systems 
were  combined  in  proportions  far  more  complex 
than  any  of  the  compound  common  or  triple 
times  of  modem  music.  In  canons,  and  other 
learned  compositions,  twoor  more  time-signatures 
were  frequently  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
same  stave.  In  a  portion  of  the  Credo  of 
Hobrecht's  Missa  "  Je  ne  demande  "  we  find  aa 
many  as  five : 


'  These  complications  were  much  affected  by 
Josquin  des  Pr^s,  and  the  early  composere  of  the 
Flemish  School ;  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
16th  century — the  so-called  "Golden  Age" — 
the  only  combinations  remaining  in  general  use 
were.  Perfect  time,  with  the  lesser  prolation 
QS,  or  O  Imperfect  time,  with  the  lesser  pro- 
lation d  the  greater  prolation  alone  0  J  and 
the  lesser  prolation  Q  answering  respectively 
to  the  J,  the  alia  breve,  the  J  and  the  common 
time  of  our  present  system.' 

The  mles  for  notes  were  equally  applicable  to 
the  Rests,  called  Pausae  or  PauscUiones  in  Latin, 
whose  forms  were 
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Perfeot    Impeiioct 


Pvrfact 

Long. 


with  the  addition  of  a  single  rest  extending  above 
and  below  the  stave,  indicating  the  end  of  a 
period,  and  a  double  rest  of  the  same  kind, 
marking  the  *end  of  the  song.'  The  latter 
became  our  double  bar. 


Period  Best. 


Final  Rest. 


The  values  of  notes  and  rests  were  modified 
by  the  use  of  points  or  dots,  the  rules  for  which 
varied  in  different  countries.  Prosdoscimus  de 
Beldemandis  (fl.  1 422  A.  D.)  complains  that  while 
the  Italians  had  given  up  all  points  except  that 
of  division,  the  Gallic  musicians  used  many, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  was  the  effect 
of  a  dot.  The  general  rules  may  be  summarised 
thus: 

The  point  of  addition  or  augmentation  was 
placed  after  a  note  which  was  followed  by  a  note 
shorter  than  itself,  and  was  therefore  imperfect 
by  position.  The  effect  of  the  point  was  to 
restore  perfection  to  the  note  after  which  it  was 
placed,  and  it  was  practically  equivalent  to  the 
modem  dot,  which  by  adding  one-half  to  the 
value,  makes  a  note  worth  three,  instead  of  two, 
of  the  next  lower  denomination. 

But  occasionally,  instead  of  a  point  of  addi- 
tion, two  black  notes  were  written,  the  first  of 
which  represented  the  note  with  a  point,  and 
the  second,  a  shorter  note,  completed  the  beat. 
Passages  are  constantly  written  in  both  ways  in 
the  same  composition  : — 

Written :  w  thtu,  Sitnff. 


JFHtten: 


or  thus  I      more  rartfy.     Bung, 


The  point  of  perfection  was  used  in  two  ways  : 
(a)  it  was  placed  in  a  circle  or  semicii^le  in  the 
signature,  to  indicate  perfect  time  or  major 
prolation  ;  (h)  it  was  placed  after  a  note,  in  order 
to  complete  the  triple  beat,  when  the  note  was 
perfect  by  the  signature,  but  imperfect  by  posi- 
tion. There  was  no  practical  difference  in  the 
effect  of  the  points  of  addition  and  augmenta- 
tion, but  the  first  was  used  when  the  signature 
was  binary,  and  the  second  when  it  was  ternary. 

The  point  of  alteration  or  duplication,  pro- 
duced what  we  should  call  syncopation.  It 
was  placed  after  a  long  note  followed  by  two 
short  notes  and  another  long  one,  its  effect  was 
to  restore  perfection  to  the  first  and  last  (long) 
notes,  and  to  double  the  length  of  the  second 
short  note.  It  thus  affected  three  out  of  a  group 
VOL.  in 


of  four  notes,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
point  of  augmentation  it  was  usually,  though 
not  always,  placed  above  the  level  of  the  notes 
it  affected  ;  and  its  place  was  sometimes  taken 
by  black  notes  in  the  1 5th  and  16th  centuries. 

Writltn :  or  thtu.  Bung, 


Black  notes  are  used  to  show  syncopation  in 
the  CantcUe  e  canzonetie  of  Legrenzi,  printed  at 
Bologna  as  late  as  1676,  thus  : 
Sang. 


m 


The  point  of  division  or  imperfection  was 
placed  between  two  short  notes,  which  were 
themselves  between  two  longer  notes  ;  its  effect 
was  to  show  that  the  two  long  notes  were  to  be 
imperfect,  and  it  was,  like  the  point  of  altera- 
tion, placed  at  a  higher  level  than  the  notes. 
WrUten.  Sunfj, 


The  last  point  was  unnecessary,  since  the  notes 
were  already  imperfect  by  position,  and  Tinctor 
in  the  1 5th  century  calls  them  Puncti  asineifWa'a 
points  ;  yet  they  continued  to  be  used  by  Pale- 
strina  and  his  contemporaries,  who,  however, 
sometimes  omitted  the  point,  and  wrote  the  last 
two  notes  of  the  passage  black,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  retain  their  full  value. 
The  result  was  that  there  were  three  ways  of 
expressing  the  same  thing  : — 

Written :  or  thus :  or  thtu. 


Sung. 


The  above  rules  refer  to  the  *  Simple  Notes ' 
osedbytheMensuralists ;  the  'Compound  Notes,* 
or  Ligatures,  must  now  be  described. 

Taking  the  compound  notes  of  Plain-song, 
which  had  no  time- values,  as  their  models,  the 
Mensuralists,  adapted  them  to  their  needs,  under 
the  name  Ligatura  (Latin),  Legatura  (Italian), 
Liaison  (French),  Ligatur  (German). 

The  word  Proprietas  applied  to  a  ligature 
refers  to  its  first  note  ;  the  word  Perfection  to 
its  last. 

A  Ligatura  cum  FroprietcUe  has  a  breve  as 
its  first  note. 

A  Ligatura  sine  FroprietcUe  has  a  long  as 
its  first  note. 

A  Ligatura  cum  opposita  Proprietate  begins 
with  two  semibreves. 

One  semibreve  alone  is  not  used  in  a  ligature, 
says  Franco,  nor  are  more  than  two. 

2d 
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Ligatures  are  'ascending*  or  *  descending,' 
according  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  first 
two  notes  ;  if  the  ligature  commences  with  a 
low,  and  proceeds  to  a  higher  note,  it  is  an 
'  ascending '  ligature,  and  vice  versa.  The  re- 
maining notes  in  either  form  may  be  higher  or 
lower  than  the  two  first. 

An  ascending  ligature,  with  no  tail,  is  cum 
proprietaJSj  i.e.,  its  first  note  is  a  breve. 

An  ascending  ligature  with  a  tail  descending 
on  the  right  or  left  of  the  first  note  is  sine 
proprietaie,  t.e.,  its  first  note  is  a  long.  A 
descending  ligature  with  a  tail  descending  from 
its  left  side  is  Cum  proprietcUe,  i.e.,  its  first 
note  IB  a  breve.  A  descending  ligature  without 
a  tail  is  sirie  proprietcUe,  i.e.,  its  first  note  is  a 
long. 

A  ligature,  whether  ascending  or  descending, 
which  bears  a  risiTig  tail  on  its  left  side,  is  Cum 
opposUa  proprietcUe,  i.e.,  its  first  two  notes  are 
semibreves. 

The  ligature  is  •  with  Perfection '  if  the  last 
note  stands  immediately  over  its  predecessor,  or 
wnder  and  separcUed  from  it ;  i.e.  its  last  note 
is  a  long. 

A  ligature  is  'with  Imperfection,'  if  the  last 
note  stands  obliquely  over  or  under  its  predeces- 
sor, and  is  joined  to  it ;  i.e.,  the  last  note  is  a 
breve.  All  the  intervening  notes  are  breves, 
unless  one  of  them  has  a  tail  ascending  on  its 
left  side,  when  it  is  a  semibreve. 

The  above  is  an  epitome  of  the  rules  given 
by  Franco  ;  a  table  of  ligatures,  by  Guilielmus, 
contained  in  Coussemaker,  Scriptores,  voL  iii. 
p.  276,  marked  with  the  letters  L  for  long,  H 
for  breve,  S  for  semibreve,  agrees  with  them,  if 
allowance  is  made  for  probable  slips  of  the  pen 
in  so  complicated  a  matter. 

For  music  of  the  15th  and  16fli  centuries  the 
rules  are  as  follows : — 

Two  white  square  notes  in  ligature,  or  an 
oblique  note  ascending,  are  generally  breves  : 


WrUten, 


Sung. 


b^    g1    I    i«  W 


The  same  descending  may  be  sung  as  breves  or 
as  longs,  or  as  a  long  followed  by  a  breve  ;  the 
latter  two  cases  are  rare,  and  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  context : 

WriMen,  Sung         (in  a  few  rare  cases). 


Two  square  white  notes  in  ligature,  with  a 
tail  descending  on  the  right  side,  are  longs, 
whether  they  ascend  or  descend,  and  whether 
they  are  separately  formed,  or  are  joined  in  a 
single  oblique  figure : 

fVrUten.  Sung. 


Two  similar  notes,  with  a  tail  descending  on 
the  left  side,  are  breves  : 
IVriUen.  Sung. 


Two  such  notes,  with  a  tail  ascending  on  the 
left  side,  are  semibreves  : 

Written,  Bung. 


Ligatures  of  two  notes,  with  a  tail  ascending 
on  the  left  side,  and  another  descending  on  the 
right,  are  to  be  sung  as  a  semibreve  followed 
by  a  long : 


WrUten.    Sung. 


WrUten.       Sung. 


In  ligatures  of  more  than  two  notes  all 
except  the  first  and  last  are  called  'middle 
notes,'  and,  according  to  Omithoparcus(16l7), 
every  middle  note,  however  shaped,  or  placed, 
is  a  breve,  unless  the  first  note  has  an  ascend- 
ing tail  on  the  left,  in  which  case  all  the  notes 
are  semibreves. 

Morley  tells  us  that  if  a  note  which  should 
be  white  is  written  black,  it  loses  one-third  of 
its  value ;  but  he  means  one-fourth,  as  in  the 
following  example : — 

Written.    Sung,  Writttn.    Sung. 


Tliere  is,  however,  often  a  little  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  a  black  note 
is  to  be  shortened ;  more  especially  when  the 
same  ligature  contains  both  black  and  white 
notes,  as  in  the  following  examples  from 
Palestrina : — 


A  very  little  experience  will  enable  the 
student  to  discover  the  intention  of  such  forms 
as  these  at  a  glance.  Though  the  three  we 
have  selected  seem  at  first  sight  to  offer  unex- 
pected complications,  it  will  be  found,  on  close 
examination,  that  the  la\vs  laid  down  above 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  correct  solution  of  any 
one  of  them.  Even  when  an  oblique  note  is  half 
white,  and  half  black,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remember  that  each  colour  is  subject  to  its  own 
peculiar  laws. 


Written. 


Sung. 
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Gaaee,  however,  frequently  occur  in  which 
black  notes  are  to  be  treated  precisely  as  white 
ones.  It  ia  true  that  these  passages  are  more 
often  fonnd  in  single  notes  than  in  ligatures,  but 
it  is  difficult,  sometimes,  to  understand  why 
they  have  been  introduced  at  all. 

Sometimes  a  ligature  is  accompanied  by  one 
or  more  points  of  augmentation,  the  position  of 
which  clearly  indicates  the  notes  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied : 

WriUen, 


In  some  old  printed  books  the  last  note  of  a 
ligature  is  placed  obliquely,  in  which  case  it  is 
always  to  be  sung  as  a  breve.  The  student  will 
meet  with  innumerable  other  forms,  more  or 
less  difficult  to  decipher ;  but  those  we  have 
illustrated  will  be  sufficient  to  guide  him  on  his 
way  in  all  ordinary  cases ;  and  in  exceptional 
ones  he  will  find  that  long  experience  alone  will 
be  of  service  to  him.* 

The  ligatures,  in  spite  of  their  ambiguity  and 
complexity,  died  but  slowly.  They  lasted  into 
the  17th  century,  and  even  into  the  18th,  for 
they  are  found  in  the  examples  of  Martini's 
Es&mplare  ossia  Saggio  di  amtrappurUOf  printed 
at  Bologna,  in  1774,  though  by  this  time  they 
had  long  been  confined  to  two  notes  only. 

Mood,  Time,  Prolation,  Perfection,  Imperfec- 
tion, Migor,  and  Minor,  led  to  the  construction 
of  enormous  time-tables,  many  examples  of 
which  are  found  in  mediaeval  treatises.  Hothby 
and  Prosdoscimus  each  give  no  less  than  twenty- 
aix  such  tables,  the  complication  of  which  can 
be  gathered  from  a  remark  of  Hamboys,  that,  if 
«  larga  be  perfect,  it  contains  8  double  longs, 
27  breves,  81  semibreves,  241  minor  semibreves, 
721  semiminors,  and  2187  minims,  and  each  of 
the  notes,  perfect  and  imperfect,  is  similarly  de- 
scribed in  detail.  In  the  16  th  century  we  find 
evidence  of  a  revolt  against  the  complications 
of  the  time-tables,  which  led  to  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  system  of  Mensural  music 
and  the  adoption  of  simpler  and  more  practical 
methods  of  indicating  rhythm.  The  expression 
*  The  Modems  love  brevity '  begins  to  occur  in 
the  treatises,  and  the  'Musical  Time  called 
Natural,'  that  is  to  say,  the  duple  division  of 
notes,  which  obtained  in  the  tablatures,  began 
to  reassert  its  supremacy  in  vocal  music,  from 
which  it  had  been  banished  for  centuries  by 
mediieval  confusion  between  musical  theory  and 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.*  The  old  rules 
«re    collected    by  Zarlino,   in    his   latUutioni 

1  Th«  ihIm  far  IBth-  and  18th-o«atanr  UgftturM  are  qaoted.  with 
»  few  Tcrfaftl  altemtiou,  from  the  article  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  S. 
Bockitro,  in  the  former  edition  of  this  Dictionarx. 

*  Th(>  threefold  Talue  of  perfect  notes  was  oontieetod  with  the 
Trinity,  'which  is  pore  perfection,'  by  most  of  the  medieval 


armoniehef  1658,  not  because  they  were  any 
longer  of  practical  value  to  musicians,  but  '  lest 
they  should  be  lost.'  'Some  musicians  might 
like,'  he  says,  'to  read  some  ancient  cantilena  ; 
but  if  the  modem  composer  should  not  number 
his  cantilena  according  to  the  Moods,  he  could 
really  say  that  the  matter  was  of  little  account, 
and  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  such  things.' 
Thomas  Morley  collects  the  roles  in  his  Plaine 
and  Easie  Introduction^  in  1597,  and  regrets 
the  loss  of  the  old  teaching,  saying  that  'a 
more  slight  and  superficial!  knowledge  (is)  come 
in  steede  thereof ;  so  that  it  is  come  nowadays 
to  that,  that  if  they  know  the  Common  Moode 
and  some  Triples,  they  seeke  no  further.'  The 
expression  '  Common  Moode,'  for  duple  rhythm, 
shows  how  completely  the  binary  division  of 
notes  had  by  this  time  taken  its  natural  place 
as  the  foundation  of  time-division. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the 
semibreve  was  the  basis  of  the  time-signatures, 
as  it  is  with  us  ;  the  circle  still  continued  to 
show  three  semibreves  in  a  measure,  but  it 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  century,  and 
the  only  remnant  of  mediaval  signatures  now 
in  use,  is  the  C,  or  semicircle,  indicating  the 
'Common,'  or  'Natural,*  or  duple  division  of 
the  semibreve,  and  the  same  figure,  with  a  line 
through  it  to  show  diminution. 

Measures  were  called  'Bars'  in  1584  by 
William  Bathe,  in  his  -4  Brief  Introduction  to 
the  True  Arte  o/MuMcke,  and  in  1697  by  Morley ; 
and  about  this  time  bar-lines,  which  had  already 
been  used  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  Tabla- 
tures, began  to  take  their  place  on  the  stave. 
They  were  sometimes  placed  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, though  there  is  so  much  method  in  their 
irregularity  that  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  our 
forefathers  had  a  finer  perception  of  the  varying 
strength  of  rhythmicid  accents  than  we  have. 
[See  the  Fitzunlliam  Virginal  Book,  etc.] 
Bar-lines  did  not  come  into  general  use  until 
about  a  century  after  their  introduction.  Cac- 
cini's  *  Euridice,'  composed  in  1600,  is  barred 
throughout ;  while  a  book  of  Solfeggi  by  Caresana 
of  the  year  1693  is  unbarred. 

Like  the  other  features  of  our  notation,  the 
stave  passed  through  many  vicissitudes  before 
its  general  acceptance  in  the  form  that  we  know 
it.  While  Plain-song  has  found  a  stave  of  four 
red  or  black  lines  sufficient  for  its  needs, 
measured  music,  whose  whole  raison  d!Pire  was 
the  notation  of  two  or  more  simultaneous 
melodies,  made  use  in  early  times  of  staves 
containing  lines  varying  in  number  from  4  to  16 
and  even  to  26,  on  which  all  the  voice-parts 
were  written.  Clefs  were  given  to  several  lines, 
and  sometimes  to  all  the  Hues,  and  even  to  the 
spaces.  Vertical  lines  were  roughly  'scored' 
through  the  staves  at  indefinite  intervals  (hence 
our  word  *  Score  *)  as  a  guide  to  the  eye  and  a 
help  to  keeping  the  singers  together ;  perhaps 
they  were  used  at  rehearsals  in  the  same  way  as 
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the  capital  letters  or  numerals  printed  over 
modern  scores,  to  aid  the  choirmaster. 

In  course  of  time  the  inconvenience  of  so  many 
lines  was  felt,  and  they  were  divided  into  groups 
of  four  for  each  voice,  by  the  insertion  of  red 
lines  in  the  stave,  on  which  no  notes  were 
written.  The  next  step  was  to  make  a  space 
between  the  several  voice-parts,  by  omitting  the 
red  lines,  and  it  was  found  convenient  to  use 
five  instead  of  four  lines  for  each  voice -part, 
though  sometimes,  as  in  the  famous  rota,  *  Sumer 
is  icumen  in '  (13th  century),  six  lines  are  used. 
The  stave  of  five  lines  first  appeared  in  the  12th 
century,  and  its  convenience  caused  its  gradual 
adoption  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  must 
not  be  imagined,  however,  that  its  general 
acceptance  by  musicians  can  be  assigned  to  any 
particular  date,  or  even  any  century ;  on  the 
contrary,  just  as  we  find  unstaved  neumes 
continuing  to  be  written  for  centuries  after  the 
invention  of  so  important  an  improvement  as 
the  stave,  so  we  find,  in  measured  music,  staves 
of  eleven  to  fifteen  Unes  in  the  14th  century, 
long  after  one  would  have  expected  composers 
to  have  recognised  the  more  practicable  and 
convenient  smaller  staves.  A  little  two-part 
composition  of  the  12th  century  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  (Douce  MS.  139),  *  Fowles  in  ye  frich,' 
published  in  facsimile  by  the  Plain -song  and 
Med.  Mus.  Soo.  (*  Early  English  Harmony,' 
Plate  7),  written  in  square-headed  neumes  (see 
p.  395,  coL  11),  therefore  not  in  measured  notes, 
shows  two  separate  five-lined  staves,  bearing  the 
soprano  and  tenor  clefs,  and,  except  for  the 
shape  of  the  notes,  it  might  have  been  written 
in  the  17th  century ;  while  a  book  of  theo- 
logical treatises  and  hymns  (Brit  Mus. ,  Codex 
Arundel  248)  of  the  14th  century,  has  staves 
of  varying  numbers  of  lines,  from  fifteen  down- 
wards. 

The  vocal  stave  was  fixed  at  five  lines  by  the 
15  th  century,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
instrumental  music,  which  continued  to  use 
large  staves  till  well  into  the  17th  century. 

The  Fitzwilliam,  and  other  contemporaneous 
collections  of  English  harpsichord  and  organ 
music,  make  use  of  staves  of  six  lines ;  while 
the  Bolognese,  Venetian,  and  Neapolitan  or- 
ganists of  the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning^ 
of  the  1 7th  centuries,  use  a  stave  of  six  lines  for 
the  right  hand,  and  eight  for  the  left  hand  and 
feet  combined.  The  so-wJled  *  Great  Stave '  of 
eleven  lines,  has  never  been  used  except  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration  in  modern  theoretical 
works :  De  Muris,  and  others  certainly  use 
staves  of  eleven  lines  in  their  treatises,  but  not 
in  the  sense  of  the  '  Great  Stave. ' 

The  invention  of  Ledger  or  Leger  lines  in 
the  17th  century  enabled  composers  not  only 
to  reduce  the  instrumental  stave  to  the  con- 
venient number  of  five  lines,  but  also  to  lessen 
the  number  of  changes  of  clef;  though  they 
were  slow  to  perceive  the  latter  advantage,  for 


changes  of  clef  are  as  frequent  in  music  for  keyed 
instruments  in  the  18th  century  as  they  are 
in  viola  and  violoncello  music  to-day.  Of  the 
clefs  we  shall  speak  later. 

Lozenge -shaped  breves,  semibreves,  minims, 
crotchets,  etc.,  slowly  gave  way  to  the  more 
rapidly  written  and  more  easily  read  oval  and 
round  notes  of  modem  music.  Black  lozenges 
are  used  as  lately  as  the  last  decades  of  the 
16th  century  to  show  syncopation,  and  white 
lozenges  are  still  used  in  the  hymn-books  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century  a  new  method 
of  saving  time  and  facilitating  reading  was 
found  by  joining  the  crooks  of  quavers  and 
semiquavers,  etc.,  instead  of  writing  each  crook 
separately.  This  had  been  done  in  the  Tabla- 
tui'es  some  centuries  before.  Play  ford,  in  1712, 
describes  notes  thus  joined  as  'the  new  tyed 
note,*  e.g,  JJJJ  instead  of  J^J^J^J^. 

Repetition  dots  were  placed  by  the  Mensura- 
lists  on  each  side  of  a  *  Period '  rest,  which  was 
double  or  triple,  etc.,  according  to  the  number 
of  times  the  passage  was  to  be  repeated,  thus : 
•II'  'III'  -I  II II*'  "VVhen  words  were  to  be  repeated 
a  smaller  sign  was  used :  -/A.  The  modem  Se^no 
S  was  borrowed  from  the  tablatures.  The  Presa 
'S'  was  used  in  canons,  to  show  where  the 
various  voices  entered,  and  the  FermxUa^  called 
in  English,  Pause,  /s\,  showed  where  they  closed. 
The  pause  was  also  used  both  in  the  tablatures 
and  in  mensural  music,  in  its  modem  sense  of 
showing  an  indefinite  dwelling  on  a  note. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  common 
time  is  often  signified  by  the  figure  2,  and  three 
crotchets  in  a  bar  by  3.  Double  signatures,  a 
remnant  of  the  old  system,  occur,  such  as  C  J 
for  two  dotted  breves,  i.e.,  the  bar  contains  two 
breves,  shown  by  C,  and  each  breve,  being 
dotted,  contains  three  semibreves,  shown  by 
the  figures  J. 

The  simple  modem  system  which  makes  C 
show  the  semibreve,  and  every  other  time- 
signature  a  fraction  or  '  Proportion '  of  the 
semibreve,  did  not  find  general  adoption  until 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  ;  e,g,  Strozzio, 
in  his  Eleinentorum  Mimcae  Praxis^  1683,  gives 
a  long  list  of  '  Proportions,'  in  which  he  makes 
J  indicate  four  minims,  J  six  semibreves,  ^ 
four  semibreves,  »  two  and  a  half  breves,  etc 

Expression  signs,  though  used  by  the  earliest 
neume  writers,  were  entirely  absent  from  men* 
sural  music,  and  seem  to  have  been  first  reintro- 
duced in  connection  with  the  lute,  in  -whose 
notation  Morley  indicates  *  Soft  and  Loud  play  * 
by  So  :  Lo :  calling  this  *  as  good  a  grace  as  any 
other.'  About  1 638  we  find  in  lute  music  Pictna^ 
Forte,  the  sign  v  for  Mezzoforte,  ^==i  '=-  for 
Crescendo  and  Diminuendo^  besides  tempo  indi- 
cations, as  Presto,  Adagio,  etc.  [But  see  Maz- 
zoccHi.]  Expression -words  and  signs  were 
gradually  introduced  into  vocal  music,  after 
having  found  a  place  in  that  for  instraments. 
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and  have  always  had  a  tendency  to  increase  in 
number  and  refinement.  Italian  has  been  the 
language  most  used  for  the  purpose,  and  is  gener- 
ally understood  in  this  connection,  but  English, 
German,  and  French  have  been  occasionally 
employed  by  composers  of  those  nations.  The 
staccato  sign  first  appeared  in  the  works  of 
Couperin,  Seb.  Bach,  and  Rameau,  in  the  form 
of  a  dot ;  in  those  of  J.  C.  Bach  it  is  a  dot  or  an 
upright  stroke,  according  to  the  degree  of  stac- 
cato required  [see  Dot,  Dash].  The  Legato 
sign  appears  early  in  tlie  18th  century,  and  is 
used  for  the  first  time  in  combination  with  the 
staccato  dots  by  Mozart.  It  is  the  modem 
representative  of  the  ligature,  the  words  ligature 
and  legato  being  derived  from  the  Latin  ligare, 
and  the  Italian  legare^  to  bind. 

The  Clefs  have  varied  considerably,  both  as 
to  form  and  method  of  use,  in  the  course  of 
time.  Plain-song  has  practically  used  only  the 
C  and  F  clefs  ;  while  mensural  music,  after  em- 
ploying all  the  letters  of  the  musical  alphabet, 
together  with  t],  at  different  periods,  finally 
reduced  its  clefs  to  the  three  which  are  now  in 
use,  and  whose  shapes  have  gradually  become 
conventionalised  thus : 

F  Cleft. 


C  Clefn. 


The  F  clef  is  now  always  placed  on  the  fourth 
line,  and  is  called  the  Bass  clef;  in  the  l7th 
and  18th  centuries  it  was  frequently  placed  on 
the  middle  line,  and,  when  in  this  position,  it 
was  called  the  Baritone  clef.  This  is  the 
oldest  of  the  clefs,  having  been  the  one  used 
when  the  stave  consisted  of  only  a  single  line. 
It  marked  the  mi  fa  or  semitone  of  the  Hexta- 
clwrdum  ncUurale,  The  C  clef  was  formerly 
the  most  used  of  all  for  vocal  music,  but  during 
the  last  fifty  years  it  has  been  more  and  more 
confined  to  instruments.  It  has  been  used  on 
each  of  the  five  lines,  though  now  restricted  to 
three.  It  is  named  after  the  voices  it  formerly 
represented,  Soprano,  Alto,  or  Tenor.  The 
soprano  clef  on  the  first  line  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  vocal  parts  of  modem  full  scores  ; 
the  alto  and  tenor  are  chiefly  now  used  for 
the  viola,  trombone,  and  violoncello  parts.  It 
marked  the  mi  fa  of  the  Hextichordum  duram, 
in  the  upper  octave. 

The  G,  or  treble  clef,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  come  into  general  use  till  the  rise  of 
instramental  music  into  importance  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  ;  and  even  then,  on 
keyed  instmments,  it  had  to  share  a  place  with 
the  G  clefs  ;  hence  it  has  altered  its  shape  less 


than  the  others.  Until  the  19th  century  it 
was  hardly  looked  upon  as  a  vocal  clef,  and, 
except  in  England,  it  was  never  used  for  chorus 
parts,  though  it  was  for  solo  voices.  Its 
foreign  names  imply  an  instramental,  rather 
than  a  vocal  use :  Italian,  Chiave  di  violino  ; 
German,  Violin- SchXUsseL  It  was  formerly 
sometimes  placed  on  the  lowest  line,  and  called, 
when  in  this  position,  the  *  High  treble,'  or 
*  French  violin  clef.*  C.  P.  E.  Bach  in  'Die 
Israeliten  in  der  Wiiste,'  1776,  doubles  the  G 


clef,  thus  M),  to  show  that  two  flute-parts  are 


written  on  a  single  stave.  A  similar  doubling 
was  reintroduced  in  1879,  by  Mr.  Otto  Gold- 
schmidt,  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  C  clefs  in  the 
tenor  and  alto  parts,  and  is  gradually  finding 
favour.  "With  the  same  object  of  enabling  the 
tenor  line  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 

treble,  Messrs.  Ricordi  employ  a  char-     ^^ 

acter  combining  the  G  and  C  clefs  in  one  sign. 
The  G  clef  has  now  practically  superseded  the 
G  clefs  in  vocal  scores,  it  being  understood  that 
the  tenor  part  is  always  to  be  sung  an  octave 
lower  than  it  is  written. 

Mr.  Rockstro  gives  the  following  scheme  of 
clefs  in  use  in  the  time  of  Palestrina  ^ : — 


_  Alto.  Teoor.  Con-  Bari-  But.  Contn 

High  Treble  ^i>-  Meuo  tn     tone.  Baaeo. 

Treble,  or  ruio.  Sop-  Tenor. 

Violin.  rano. 

and  remarks:  'The  Polyphonic  composers  of 
the  best  periods  were  extremely  methodical  in 
their  choice  of  clefs,  which  they  so  arranged  as 
to  indicate,  within  certain  limits,  whether  the 
Modes  in  which  they  wrote  were  used  at  their 
natural  pitch  or  ti*ansposed.  The  natural 
clefe,  chiavi  naturalij  were  the  well-known 
Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass,  which  have 
remained  in  common  use,  among  classical  com- 
posers, to  the  present  day.  The  transposed 
clefs,  Chiavi  trasporiali  or  Chiwcette^  were  of 
two  kinds,  the  acute  and  the  grave.  The 
former  were  the  Treble  (Violino),  Mezzo-Soprano, 
Alto,  and  Tenor,  or  Baritone.  The  latter 
consisted  of  the  Alto,  Tenor,  Baritone,  and 
Bass,  or  Gontra- Basso.  The  effect  of  this 
grouping  was,  that,  when  the  Mode  was  written 
at  its  trae  pitch,  in  the  Chiavi  naturaliy  the 
ChiavetU  served  to  transpose  it  a  fourth  higher 
or  a  fifth  lower  ;  if,  however,  it  was  written  at 
its  natural  pitch,  in  the  ChiaveUe^  it  was 
transposed  by  aid  of  the  Chiavi  naturali.  The 
High  Treble  and  Contra-Tenore  were  very  rarely 
used  after  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century ;  and  the  Gontra-Basso  did  not  long 
survive  them ;  but  the  remaining  seven  forms 

1  In  the  former  edition  of  thlt  MctioMUT. 
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were  so  constantly  employed  that  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  them  is  indispensable  to  all 
students  of  Polyphonic  Music' 

The  clefs  are  now  distributed  amongst  the 
instruments  and  voices  in  the  following  way  : — 
In  full  scores,  the  soprano,  alto,  and  tenor  voices 
are  given  either  their  own  proper  clefs,  or  three 
G  defs,  and  the  bass  voice  always  has  the  F 
clef.  The  violins  use  the  G  clef,  the  violas 
the  alto  clef,  changing  to  the  G  to  avoid  many 
leger- lines.  The  violoncellos  use  the  F  and 
tenor  defs,  with  an  occasional  passage  in  the  G 
clef,  causing  some  ambiguity,  as  in  some  in- 
stances the  G  clef  is  used,  as  in  writing  for  the 
tenor  voice,  to  indicate  sounds  an  octave  below 
what  is  written  ;  all  modem  writers  use  this 
clef  only  in  its  real  position  in  writing  for  the 
violoncello.  The  double  basses  use  the  F  clef, 
but  sound  an  octave  below  the  written  notes. 
The  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets  use  the  G  clef, 
but  the  latter  play  at  a  different  pitch  from  the 
written  notes,  if  they  are  not  *  Clarinets  in  C 
The  Oomo  di  Bassetto  and  the  Cor  Anglais, 
both  transposing  instruments,  play  from  the  G 
clef.  The  bassoon  uses  the  F  and  tenor  clefs, 
and  the  double  bassoon  the  F  clef  only,  trans- 
posing an  octave  lower.  Trumpets  and  horns 
use  the  G  clef,  and  usually  play  in  the  key  of 
0,  their  crooks  transposing  the  music  to  the 
necessary  key.  The  extreme  low  notes  of  the 
horn  are,  however,  written  in  the  F  clef.  We 
have  previously  referred  to  the  Trombones ;  the 
Drums  play  from  the  key  of  0,  or,  in  very 
modem  music,  their  true  notes  are  written  in 
the  F  clef. 

The  history  of  the  sharp,  flat,  and  natural 
must  now  be  referred  to.  When  the  Guidonian 
alphabet  was  arranged,  the  letter  5,  called  b 
rotundum,  or  b  mollis^  was  given  to  the  sound 
called  Trite  synemmenon^  and  the  figure  tit 
called  b  qiutdrmn,  b  quadrcUum,  b  dummy  was 
applied  to  Paramese  ;  a  survival  of  the  two  forms 
of  b  is  seen  in  the  modem  German  nomenclature, 
in  which  B  flat  is  called  B,  and  B  natural  is 
called  H,  from  the  old  form  of  the  square  b, 
which  was  something  like  the  letter  h, 

Guido  called  the  hezachord  beginning  on  C,  to 
whose  scale  the  b  quadrvm  belonged,  Hexa- 
chordum  naturcUe ;  hence  arose  the  English  name 
of  *  Natural '  for  the  sign  of  the  square  b.  Com- 
posers early  found  it  necessary  to  depress  or  raise 
certain  scale-degrees  other  than  &  by  a  semitone, 
and  a  complete  chromatic  scale  was  in  use  before 
the  end  of  the  13th  century,  though  scarcely 
yet  recognised  by  theorists.  The  raising  of  a 
note  by  a  semitone  was  at  first  indicated  by  the 
square  b ;  in  course  of  time  the  lines  of  this 
letter  became  lengthened,  and  a  new  figure  arose 
called  Diesis  (whence  the  French  Di^)  or  Orux 
(whence  the  German  Kreuz)^  which  took  the 
name  'Sharp'  in  England.  A  curious  little 
anonymous  chapter  quoted  by  Coussemaker 
under  the  heading  De  Sinemenis  (evidently  a 


corruption  of  synemmenon)  refers  to  the  Cntx  as 
the  conjunction  between  the  tones,  and  gives  a 
complete  semitonic  scale,  explaining,  however, 
that  the  Crux  between  b  rotundum  and  c  is 
represented  by  the  sign  E), '  and  according  to  the 
vulgar  such  music  is  called  False  Music'  The 
origin  of  the  terms  False  music,  Feigned  music, 
etc  was  that  the  newly  introduced  semitones 
did  not  occur  in  early  days,  and  were  not  indicated 
on  the  monochord  ;  therefore,  though  they  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  contrapuntal  music,  they 
must  only  be  used  under  protest,  and  should 
not  be  written  down.  Those  who  visit  the 
churches  in  Southern  Italy  and  Spain  will  hear 
the  plain-song  melodies  corrupted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  unwritten  semitones  in  obedience  to 
certain  unwritten  but  understood  rules,  a  survival 
of  the  andent  False  music,  or  Musioaficta,  The 
sigrui  chromatica  continued  to  be  omitted  until 
the  time  of  Praetorius,  who,  in  1619,  recom- 
mends composers  to  write  them  where  necessary, 
to  avoid  hesitation  and  doubt  on  the  part  of 
singers.  The  natural  was  used  to  contradict  a 
flat,  but  not  to  contradict  a  sharp,  which  was 
done  by  a  flat ;  thus  Kircher,  in  his  Musurgia, 
1660,  writes — 


Not  until  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  was 
the  natural  used  to  contradict  both  a  sharp  and 
a  flat,  as  in  modern  music. 

The  flat  and  natural  have  never  altered  their 
shapes  ;  the  sharp  has  undergone  many  modifi- 
cations, of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : 

The  double  sharp  and  double  flat  became  neces- 
sary when  equal  temperament  gave  composers 
command  of  the  complete  circle  of  keys.  The 
double  sharp  was  at  first  represented  by  the 
natural  of  the  note  above  the  note  affected,  but 
this  unscientific  and  misleading  method  was 
successfully  combated  by  Mattheson,  who  pro- 
posed a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  by  Leopold 
Mozart,  who  proposed  an  upright  cross.  Other 
forms  suggested  were  ^^  and  ^  but  the  one  pro- 
posed by  Mattheson  has  superseded  all  the  others. 
He  also  proposed  a  Greek  ^  for  the  double  flat, 
but  this  was  given  up  in  favour  of  the  form 
familiar  to  us.  The  conventional  way  of  con- 
tradicting a  double  sharp  and  flat  by  t;$  and  t;b 
has  been  objected  to  by  some,  and  possibly  a 
new  method  may  be  invented  and  find  accept- 
ance in  the  future. 

Key-signatures  were  probably  suggested  by 
the  early  use  of  b  rdundum  as  a  clef  ;  they  were 
not  favoured  by  the  Mensuralists,  who,  if  they 
did  not  trust  to  the  rules  of  Mttsica  Fidaj  placed 
*  Accidentia '  (whence  our  word  '  Accidentals  *) 
where  necessary.  The  earliest  key-signatures 
are  found  in  the  compositions  printed  by  Petrucci 
at  Foesombrone  1518-28.    In  the  17th  century 
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composers  frequently  duplicated  sharps  and  fiats 
thus: 


in  the  key  of  G  j 


,  in  the  key  of  B  flat  j 


and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  frequently  omitted 
the  last  sharp  or  flat  of  the  signature,  thus  : 

in  the  key  of  A  £^,  in  the  key  of  E  flat 


This  practice  continued  to  the  time  of  J.  S.  Bach 
and  Handel. 

The  18th-century  composers  employed  a  great 
number  of  signs  called  Agremens  or  Graces,  as 
a  kind  of  shorthand  for  certain  well-recognised 
ornaments.  (See  Agremens.)  These  ornaments 
are  now  for  the  most  part  written  out  in  full  by 
notes  of  smaller  type  than  the  rest,  and  the  only 
survivals  of  the  old  shorthand  signs  are  the 
shake,  the  turn,  and  the  mordent.  The  passion 
for  grace  notes  was  formerly  such  that  many  who 
are  now  living  can  remember  a  style  of  organ 
playing  in  which  unwritten  graces  were  intro- 
duced in  addition  to  those  indicated  by  the 
composer. 

The  successive  labours  of  the  neume- writers, 
the  Mensuralists,  the  Tablaturists,  and  the 
impetus  given  to  composers  by  the  rise  of 
instrumental  and  dramatic  music  during  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  have  resulted  in  a 
notation  that  is  now  accepted  by  the  whole  of 
the  civilised  world  ;  that  is  equally  applicable 
to  instruments  and  voices  ;  that  is  easily  learned 
by  all  who  have  musical  instincts  ;  that  ia 
capable  of  expansion  to  meet  new  requirements  ; 
and  whose  very  inconsistencies  (which  are  a 
stumbling-block  to  those  who  begin  to  learn  it 
late  in  life),  are,  in  reality,  an  assistance  to  the 
eye,  which  would  easily  become  confused  by  too 
great  an  uniformity.  Changes  will  undoubtedly 
come,  as  long  as  music  continues  to  be  a  living 
and  advancing  art;  but  they  will  only  come 
slowly  and  gradually,  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  its  general  struc- 
tural principles  our  notation  will  last  as  long 
as  our  present  system  of  music.  Its  principles 
may  be  thus  summarised  : 

1.  The  relative  pitch  of  sounds  is  indicated 
by  the  position  of  signs,  called  notes,  on  a  stave 
of  five  lines,  which  can  be  extended  when  re- 
quired by  the  addition  of  ledger-  or  leger-lines. 
The  clef  forms  the  key  of  the  stave. 

2.  The  relative  time- values  of  notes  are  shown 
by  their  shapes. 

3.  The  relative  force  of  accents  is  shown  by 
the  position  of  the  notes  with  regard  to  the  bar- 
lines. 

4.  The  key  and  rhythm  of  a  composition  are 
shown  by  signatures. 

5.  The  semibreve  is  the  *  mother  of  the  other 
notes,'  ^  the  remaining  notes  taking  their  values 
as  J,  ^,  etc.  of  the  semibreve.  ^ 

1  An  •xpnmioa  found  In  leUx-oenttuy  writon,  during  the  rerolt 
•gwinst  the  Moods. 
*  In  Oermany  and  Amerloa  tbe  not«s  are  named  after  their 


6.  The  rhythmical  scheme  is  shown  by  bar- 
lines. 

7.  The  expressional  requirements  of  the  music 
thus  written  are  shown  by  easily  understood 
words  and  signs  placed  above  or  below  the 
stave. 

Innumerable  eflbrts  have  been  made  to  super- 
sede this  system  of  notation,  by  the  invention 
of  others,  which  are  supposed  to  be  easier  to 
learn,  or  more  simple  in  construction  ;  but,  with 
one  exception,  the  new  notations  have  always 
had  the  fatal  defect  of  making  too  gieat  a  de- 
mand on  the  intelligence  of  the  performer,  who 
is  thus  debarred  from  giving  his  attention  to  the 
aesthetic  significance  of  the  music.  New  systems 
are  mostly  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  of  grown 
persons  to  acquire  the  ability  to  read  music,  who 
forget  that  fluency  in  this  or  in  any  kind  of 
reading  cannot  be  attained  by  intellectual  effort, 
but  by  the  mechanical  routine  that  is  only 
possible  in  early  youth.  The  one  exception  re- 
fen  ed  to  is  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation,  a  return  to 
the  phonetic  class,  whose  success  is  due  to  its 
scientific  recognition  of  the  relation  of  the  scale 
degrees  to  the  tonic,  in  modem  music  ;  but,  like 
the  old  mensural  music,  it  is  too  complicated 
for  instruments,  and  like  the  tablatures,  it  fails 
to  call  the  eye  to  the  assistance  of  the  ear,  and 
it  is  therefore  never  likely  to  supersede  the  stave 
notation. 

Authorities. — Scriptores  ecelesictsticade  musica 
sacra  potissimum,  edited  by  Gerbert,  1784  ; 
Scriptores  de  Musica  medii  aeviy  edited  by 
Coussemaker,  1864-1876 ;  Zarlino,  Istitutioni 
armonicJie^  1568  ;  Morley,  A  Flaim  and  Easie 
Introduction  to  Practical  MvsiCy  1597.  For  the 
history  of  plain -song  notation  the  chief  authority 
is  the  PaUographie  MusicalCf  a  periodical  pub- 
lished by  the  Benedictines  of  Soleemes.  c.  f.  a.  w. 

NOTE,  NOTES  (Lat.  Twta).  The  marks  or 
signs  by  which  music  is  put  on  paper.  [See 
Notation.]  Hence  the  word  is  used  for  the 
sounds  represented  by  the  notes.  [See  Scale.] 
Also  for  the  keys  of  a  pianoforte  ;  and  for  a  tune 
or  song,  as  the  *  note '  of  a  bird.  G. 

NOTKER,  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  who  was  bom  early  in  the  9th 
century  and  died  at  a  great  age  in  912.  His 
chief  title  to  fame  rests  on  his  work  in  the 
development  and  popularisation  of  the  Sequences 
(see  that  heading),  and  as  his  share  in  that  has 
been  overestimated,  so  the  value  of  his  brief 
theoretical  writings  has  been  much  overlooked. 
There  is  a  letter  from  him  to  his  colleague, 
Lambert,  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called 
*  Romanian  letters ' — a  series  of  letters  found  in 
early  MSS.  of  plain-song  giving  directions  as 
to  the  execution  of  the  music.  The  value  of 
Notker's  exposition  in  all  respects  may  be 
doubted,  but  it  seems  to  explain  rightly  the 
more  important  signs  and  their  use,   by  the 

values,  the  old  words  aeinllneTe.  minim,  erotchei,  eto.  belnc  glren 
up  in  fkvonr  of  Ganz-note,  whole-note,  Halb-note,  half-note,  Viertel- 
note,  quarter-note,  etc 
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important  but  somewhat  eccentric  school  of 
St.  Gall. 

Of  greater  interest  are  Notker's  three  short 
treatises  in  Old  German,  on  the  theory  of  music 
and  on  organs.  The  first  describes  a  peculiar 
method  of  alphabetic  notation,  and  the  others 
have  some  curious  features.  His  writings  are 
printed  in  Gerbert,  ScriptorcSj  i.  95-102.  He 
is  generally  distinguished  from  other  writers  of 
the  same  name  by  the  nickname  Balbulus — 
the  stammerer.  w.  H.  f. 

NOTOT,  Joseph,  born  at  Arras,  Pas  de 
Calais,  in  1755.  From  his  earliest  infancy  he 
manifested  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  music.  His 
father  intended  to  educate  him  for  the  Church 
or  the  Bar  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  his 
mind  from  the  pursuit  he  most  loved  they  sent 
him  to  Paris.  It  happened  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  that  city  that  a  friend  took  him  to  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pr^,  where,  having  obtained  permis- 
sion of  Leclerc,  the  organist,  to  sit  at  the  organ, 
he  performed  extempore  in  so  ingenious  a 
manner  that  Leclerc  would  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible the  boy  could  be  playing  from  his  own  ideas. 
Leclerc  therefore  gave  him  a  subject,  upon  which 
the  boy  instantly  formed  a  fugue,  and  acquitted 
himself  so  admirably  that  the  great  composer 
seized  him  in  his  arms,  and,  lifting  him  up  as 
high  as  he  could,  exclaimed,  in  an  ecstcisy  of 
delight,  *  Tu  resteras  k  Paris.'  His  father,  find- 
ing him  to  have  really  a  genius  for  music,  per- 
mitted the  boy  to  adhere  to  the  study  of  music 
as  his  future  profession,  and  he  consequently 
remained  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  acquired  a 
great  reputation.  On  his  return  to  Arras  he 
was  appointed  organist  there.  His  compositions, 
which  were  greatly  admired  by  John  Christian 
Bach,  consist  of  four  symphonies,  three  piano- 
forte concertos,  and  a  number  of  sonatas  for  that 
instrument.  And  it  is  said  that  in  his  style 
of  accomjianying  from  a  full  score  Joseph  Notot 
was  unequalled.  At  the  French  Revolution  this 
excellent  musician  renounced  music  as  a  profes- 
sion and  came  to  reside  in  England.  We  regret 
not  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  period  of  his 
decease.  The  above  notice  is  from  a  work  called 
the  British  Miiistrd  and  Miuncal  Literary  Miaceh 
lany,  a  periodical  published  many  years  ago  in 
Glasgow,  No.  58.  c.  H.  p. 

NOTTEBOHM,  Martin  Gustav,  composer, 
teacher,  and  writer  on  music,  bom  Nov.  12, 1 817, 
at  LUdenscheid  near  Anisberg  in  Westphalia, 
son  of  a  manufacturer.  In  1838  and  1889, 
when  in  Berlin  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Garde- 
schiitzenbataillon,  he  took  lessons  on  the  piano 
and  composition  from  L.  Berger  and  Dehn.  In 
1840  he  removed  to  Leipzig,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  par- 
ticularly the  latter.  A  testimonial  irom  Men- 
delssohn, stating  his  qualifications  as  a  musician, 
procured  his  discharge  from  the  army,  and  in 
Sept.  1846  he  settled  finally  in  Vienna.  In 
1847  he  went  through  a  course  of  counterpoint 


^ith  Sechter,  and  was  for  long  esteemed  as  an 
able  and  conscientious  teacher  of  the  pianoforte 
and  composition.  But  it  is  as  a  solid  and 
scientific  writer  on  music  that  his  name  will  live  ; 
indeed  his  critical  researches  on  Beethoven's 
works  constitute  him  an  authority  of  the  first 
rank.  His  co-operation  in  the  revised  editions 
of  the  works  of  Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Mozart,  is  of  the  highest  value 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  thoroughness  with  which 
undertakings  so  important  should  be  conducted. 
If  not  the  first  to  explore  Beethoven's  sketch- 
books, he  certainly  investigated  them  more 
thoroughly  and  to  more  purpose  than  any  one 
else,  and  his  works  on  this  subject  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  every  student  of  the  great  composer. 
[See  vol.  i.  p.  230.]  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
no  public  institution  was  inclined  to  offer  a  man 
of  his  great  attainments  a  position  commensurate 
with  his  services. 

Nottebohm  wrote :  MiisibiaissenschaftlicTie 
BeUrdge  in  the  Monaischrift  fur  Theater  und 
Musik  (1855  and  1867,  Vienna,  Klemm) ;  Ein 
Skiszenhuch  von  Beethoven^  description  with  ex- 
tracts (1865,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel)  ;  Themaiisches 
Verzeichniss  der  im  Dnick  erschienenen  Werkc 
von  Beelhove7i,  2nd  ed.  enlarged,  and  with 
chronological  and  critical  observations  (1868, 
B.  &  H.) ;  Beethoveniana  (1872,  Rieter-Bieder- 
mann) ;  Beethoven's  Studien,  vol.  i.  containing 
the  instraction  received  by  Beethoven  from 
Haydn,  Albrechtsberger,  and  Salieri ;  from 
the  original  MSS.  (1873,  ibid.)  ;  Themati^hes 
Verzeichniss  der  im  Druck  erschiencne)i  Vyerkc 
Franz  Schuherts  (1874,  Vienna,  Schreiber) ; 
Neue  Beethoveniana,  papers  appearing  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Musikalisches  Wocheiihlati^  1875 
to  1879 — this  last,  and  the  Beetftovcniana,  are 
founded  on  the  examination  of  Beethoven's 
sketch-books  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  ; 
Mozartia7ia  (I  SSOf  B.  k  H.);  Uin  Skizzcnbuch 
von  Beethoven  «?«  dem  Jahr  1803  (B.  h  H. 
1880) — this  contains  the  sketches  for  the 
Eroica.  His  compositions  include — op.  1 ,  piano- 
quartet  ;  op.  4,  piano- trios  (both  Peters)  ;  Solos 
for  PF.  opp.  2  and  3  (Peters)  ;  opp.  6,  10,  11, 
13-16  (Spina)  ;  op.  16  (Peters)  ;  op.  17,  *  Varia- 
tionen  iiber  ein  Them  avon  J.  S.  Bach,'  PF. 
four  hands  (B.  &  H.). 

His  death  took  place  at  Gratz,  on  Oct.  29, 
1882.  Since  then  the  papers  which  appeared 
in  the  Mus.  Wochenhlail  as  Neu4i  Beethoveniana, 
\vith  others  of  the  same  nature  by  him,  have 
been  collected  by  E.  Mandyczewski,  and  pub- 
lished in  1887  by  Rieter-Biedermann  of  Leipzig 
in  a  volume  of  590  pages,  as  Zweite  Beethoven- 
iaTia.  An  index  to  both  the  Beethoveniana 
volumes  was  published  in  Oct.  1888.      c.  F.  P. 

NOTTURNO.     See  Nocturne. 

NOURRIT,  Louis,  tenor-singer,  bom  August 
4,  1780,  at  Montpellier,  and  educated  in  the 
Mattrise  there  ;  through  the  influence  of  M^hul 
entered  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  became  the 
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favourite  pupil  of  Garat,  and  won  prizes.  He 
made  his  tirst  appearance  at  the  Op^ra  as  Renaud 
in  Gluck's  *  Annide.  *  A  good  singer,  but  un- 
ambitious and  cold,  he  contented  himself  with 
taking  Lain^'s  parts  in  the  old  operas,  and  seldom 
created  new  r61es.  He  retired  in  1 8  26,  and  lived 
at  his  country  house  at  Brunoy  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  Sept.  23,  1831.  During 
the  whole  of  his  operatic  career  he  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  diamond  merchant,  and 
wished  to  make  a  tradesman  of  his  eldest  son, 

Adolphe,  born  in  Paris,  March  3, 1802.  This 
gifted  youth  received  a  good  classical  education 
at  the  College  Ste.  Barbe,  but  was  then  put  into 
an  office,  the  drudgery  of  which  he  beguiled  by 
studying  music  in  secret.  On  the  representation 
of  Garcia,  however,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his 
wishes.  His  first  appearance  at  the  Op^ra  took 
place  Sept.  10,  1821,  as  Pyladein  Gluck's  '  Iphi- 
g^nie  en  Tauride,'  when  he  was  favourably  re- 
ceived, partly  because,  in  voice,  manner,  and 
appearance,  he  was  strikingly  like  his  father. 
This  resemblance  suggested  to  M^hul  an  op4ra- 
f^rie,  *Les  deux  Salem'  (July  12,  1824),  which, 
however,  failed.  Adolphe  was  intelligent  and 
well  educated,  and  determined  to  succeed. 
Flexibility  of  voice  he  acquired  by  singing  in 
Rossini's  operas,  and  he  studied  hard  to  excel 
as  an  actor  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  On 
his  father's  retirement  he  succeeded  him  as 
leading  tenor,  and  for  more  than  ten  years 
created  the  first  tenor  r61e  in  all  the  operas 
produced  at  the  Academic.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  parts  written  for  him  :  1826,  Neocl^ 
in  *Le  Si6ge  de  Corinthe,'  1827,  Amenophis 
in  *  Moise ' ;  and  Douglas  in  *  Macbeth. '  1828, 
Masaniello  in  *  La  Muette  de  Portici ' ;  and  *  Le 
•Comte  Ory.'  1829,  Arnold  in  *  Guillaume  Tell.' 
1830,  Leonard  da  Vinci  in  Ginestet's  *Fran9oi8 
I.  h  Chambord ' ;  and  Un  Inconnu  in  *  Le  Dieu 
et  la  Bayadere.'  1831,  Guillaume  in  *Le 
Philtre';  and  Robert  in  *  Robert  le  Diable.' 
1832,  Edraond  in  *Le  Serment.'  1833, 
*  Gustave  III.' ;  and  Nadir  in  Cherubini's  *  Ali 
Baba.'  1835,  El^azar  in  'La  Jnive.'  1886, 
Raoul  in  *  Les  Huguenots ' ;  and  Phoebus  in 
'  La  Esmeralda '  by  Louise  Bertin.  1837,  *  Stra- 
della'  in  Niedermeyer's  opera.  In  1881  he 
sang  Adh^mar  in  'Euryanthe,'  and  in  1884 
Don  Juan  in  a  new  translation  of  Mozart's 
opera. 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Nourrit's,  and  heard  him  in  nearly  all  the 
rdles  which  he  created,  and  to  which  he  imparted 
a  distinct  stamp  of  his  own.  Though  rather 
stout,  and  short  in  the  neck,  he  had  a  fine 
presence,  and  could  be  refined  and  pleasing  in 
comedy,  or  pathetic  and  commanding  in  tragedy 
at  will.  He  used  his  falsetto  with  great  skill, 
and  was  energetic  without  exhausting  his  powers. 
He  was  idolised  by  the  public,  and  his  influence 
both  with  them  and  with  his  brother  artists 
was  great.     He  was  consulted  by  managers  and 


authoi's  alike  ;  he  wrote  the  words  for  El^zar's 
fine  air  in  'La  Juive,'  and  suggested  the  abrupt 
andipathetic  close  of  the  duet  in  the  '  Huguenots. ' 
His  poetic  imagination  is  shown  by  the  libretti 
for  the  ballets  of  *  La  Sylphide,'  *  La  Tempete,' 
*L'Ile  des  Pirates,'  *  Le  Diable  boiteux,*  etc., 
danced  by  Taglioni  and  Fanny  Elssler — ^all  of 
which  were  written  by  him.  Besides  securing 
large  receipts  for  the  Op^ra,  he  popularised 
Schubert's  songs  in  France,  made  the  fortune 
of  various  comjtosers  of  romances,  and  was 
always  ready  to  sing  the  first  act  of  'La  Dame 
Blanche '  with  Mme.  Damoreau  for  any  charit- 
able purpose.  In  conversation  he  was  witty 
and  refined.  Duprez's  engagement  at  the 
opera  was  a  severe  mortification  for  so  earnest 
and  so  popular  an  artist,  and  rather  than  divide 
honours  to  which  he  felt  he  had  an  exclusive 
right,  or  provoke  comparisons  which  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  made  in  his  favour, 
he  resolved  to  retire.  On  his  last  appearance 
at  the  Academic  (April  1,  1837)  he  received  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  flattering  ovation  ever 
perhaps  accorded  to  a  French  ai*tist,  but  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  remain  in  Paris.  He 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  had  been  professeur  de  declamation 
lyrique  for  the  last  ten  years,  started  for 
Brussels,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Marseilles, 
Lyons,  and  Toulouse.  His  idea  was  to  produce 
during  his  toum^e  scenas  or  acts  composed 
expressly  for  him,  and  Ambroise  Thomas 
furnished  him  with  a  dramatic  cantata  called 
*  Silvio  Pellico '  (words  by  Legouve),  which  he 
carried  off  with  expressions  of  delight  at  having 
found  something  which  would  display  his  powers 
in  a  new  light.  Of  this  piece,  however,  nothing 
has  ever  been  heard  since.  While  at  Marseilles 
and  Toulouse  Nourrit's  customary  excitement 
increased  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  was  aggra- 
vated after  his  return  to  Paris,  by  a  series  of 
newspaper  articles  praising  Duprez  at  his  expense. 
These  drove  him  away  a  second  time.  He 
started  for  Italy  in  a  state  of  deep  depression, 
but  was  temporarily  restored  by  Rossini's  kind- 
ness and  by  the  cordiality  of  his  reception  in 
most  of  the  great  towns.  Unfortunately  *  Poly- 
eucte,'  which  Donizetti  had  composed  for  him, 
was  interdicted  in  Naples,  and  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  San  Carlo  in  Mercadante's  'U 
Giuramento.'  He  was  well  received  both  in  this 
and  in  '  Norma,'  but  could  not  be  persuaded  of 
the  fact.  After  singing  at  a  benefit  concert  in 
a  state  of  great  mental  fatigue,  he  had  a  sudden 
access  of  delirium  in  the  night,  and  throwing 
himself  out  of  window  was  killed  on  the  spot, 
March  8,  1839.  His  remains  were  brought  to 
Paris,  and  interred  amid  a  crowd  of  sorrowing 
friends.  He  was  much  valued  by  Mendelssohn, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  in  1831,  and  who 
notices  his  death  in  terms  of  great  sorrow. 
(Hiller's  Mendelssohn^  p.  137.) 

There  is  a  fine  marble  medallion  of  Nourrit 
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by  Pradier  ;  and  he  was  often  painted  in  scenes 
from  'La  Muette/  *  Robert,'  'La  Juive/  and 
*  Les  Huguenots. '  The  portrait  by  F.  R.  Spencer 
is  very  like.  M.  L.  Quicherat,  one  of  his  sons- 
in-law,  published  Adolphe  Nburrit :  sa  Fie, 
etc.  (Paris,  1867,  8  toIs.),  containing  ample 
details.  [See  also  Ferdinand  Hiller's  KunsUer- 
Uben  (1880).] 

His  brother  Auouste  (born  Paris,  1808,  died 
at  risle  d'Adam,  July  11,  1853)  was  also  a 
distinguished  tenor  singer,  and  for  some  time 
directed  the  chief  theatres  at  the  Hague,  Amster- 
dam, and  Brussels.  He  visited  the  United 
States,  and  after  his  return  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  singing.  g.  c. 

N0VA6eK,  Ottokak,  violinist  and  composer, 
bom  at  Fehertemplom,  Hungary,  May  18, 1866, 
died  in  New  York,  Feb.  8,  1900.  Pupil,  first 
of  his  father,  sec(ind  of  Dont  in  Vienna,  and  lastly 
of  Schradieck  and  Brodsky  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatoire, where  he  gained  the  Mendelssohn 
prize  in  1885.  He  played  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
and  joined  the  Brodsky  Quartet  first  as  second 
violin  and  later  as  viola.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Nikisch, 
and  solo  viola  in  the  New  York  Damroech 
Orchestra  from  1892  to  1898.  Weakness  of  the 
heart  caused  him  to  retire  from  active  work  in 
1899,  and  being  unable  to  play  he  devoted  him- 
self to  composition.  Published  compositions: 
three  string  quartets,  No.  1  in  £  minor.  No.  2 
in  £,  No.  3  in  G  (posthumous) ;  concerto  for 
piano  (introduced  by  Busoni) ;  two  concerto 
caprices  for  piano,  eight  ditto  for  violin  and 
piano.  Bulgarian  dances  for  violin  and  piano  ; 
Perpetuum  Mobile  for  violin  and  orchestra  ;  air 
for  violin  and  pianoforte  ;  six  songs,  the  words 
by  Tolstoi.     Baker,  Diet.  ofMusicicms,     B.  h-a. 

NOVAK,  VfxEzsLAV,  composer,  the  principal 
exponent  of  the  modem  Bohemian  school,  was 
bom  at  Kamenitz,  Bohemia,  on  Deo.  5,  1870. 
He  studied  at  the  Bohemian  University  of 
Prague,  and  at  the  Gonservatorium  of  Music  in 
the  same  city,  where  he,  Josef  Suk,  and  Oskar 
Nedbal  were  contemporaries  in  Dr.  Anton 
Dvofdk's  composition  class,  he  and  Suk  being 
the  master's  favourite  pupils  of  that  time.  Since 
then  he  has  lived  in  Prague  as  a  music-teacher 
and  state  examiner.  He  several  times  received 
a  state  grant  for  composition,  and  was  thus 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Brahms,  who  was  one 
of  the  judges,  and  who  recommended  him  to 
Simrock,  the  Berlin  publisher.  His  early  works 
show  the  influence  of  the  German  romantic 
school,  but  later  his  interest  was  aroused  in  the 
national  music  of  his  own  country ;  and  as 
Smetana  and  Dvofdk  had  already  exhausted 
the  resources  of  the  popular  music  ( Volksmusik) 
of  the  Czechs,  he  has  sought  inspiration  in  that 
of  the  kindred  Moravian  and  Hungarian-Slovak 
races.  He  is  entirely  a  programme-musician, 
writing  in  both  subjective  and  objective  moods, 
and  even  hischamber-musicworks  have  a  definite 


concrete  background,  although  he  refrains  from 
indicating  it  in  the  score.  His  orchestral 
writings  include :  Overture  to  a  Moravian 
Popular  Drama,  op.  18 ;  Symphonic  Poem, 
'  On  the  lofty  Tatra,'  op.  26  ;  Slovak  Suite,  op. 
82  ;  Symphonic  Poem,  'Eternal  Longing,'  op. 
88  ;  Serenade,  op.  36.  For  mixed  chorus  with 
orchestra,  four  ballads  to  texts  of  Moravian 
Popular  Poetry,  opp.  19  and  28.  Chamber- 
music  :  two  piano  trios,  opp.  1  and  27  ;  two  string 
quartets,  opp.  22  and  85 ;  piano  quintet,  op.  12  ; 
piano  quartet,  op.  7 ;  piano  sonata,  the  'Eroica,' 
op.  24.  He  has  also  written  numerous  songs, 
male-voice  choruses,  and  piano  pieces.  His 
works  have  been  published  by  Simrock,  Breit- 
kopf  k  Hartel,  Urbanek  (Prague),  etc.       B.  g. 

NOVELLETTEN.  The  title  of  a  series  of 
eight  pieces  for  pianoforte  solo  by  Schumann 
(op.  21),  written  in  1838,  and  dedicated  to 
Adolph  Henselt.  There  is  also  another  Novel- 
lette  of  great  beauty  not  included  in  this  series^ 
but  written  in  the  same  year,  which  Schumann 
afterwards  inserted  in  his  'Bunte  Blatter,'  four- 
teen short  pieces,  op.  99.  The  name,  like  so 
many  others  of  Schumann's,  suggests  the  in- 
fluence of  Jean  Paul's  writings.  '  He  had  found 
at  last  (says  Mr.  Niecks)  ^  the  proper  form  for 
his  confidential  communications, — for  the  Kreis- 
leriana  and  Novelletten  are  a  kind  of  confessions. 
These  pieces  read  like  a  romance,  to  the  interest 
and  beauty  of  which  they  add  the  truthfulness  of 
reality.  .  .  .  They  are  characterised  by  Schu- 
mann as  ** larger  connected  romantic  stories." 
Here  we  have  no  painful  forcing,  no  oozing 
out  of  thoughts,  but  a  full  stream,  a  rich  out-, 
welling,  such  as  is  rare  even  with  this  master. 
.  .  .  They  difler  from  the  Kreisleriana  in  the 
preponderance  of  the  humorous  element,  and  are 
of  a  more  hopeful  and  cheery  tone.'  M. 

NOVELLO,  Vincent,  son  of  an  Italian 
father  and  English  mother,  was  born  at  240 
Oxford  Street,  Sept.  6,1781.  He  was  a  chorister 
at  the  Sardinian  Chapel,  Duke  Street,  Linooln's- 
lun-Fields,  under  Samuel  AVebbe,  the  organist^ 
and  after  the  breaking  of  his  voice  officiated  as 
deputy  for  Webbe,  and  also  for  Danby,  organist 
of  the  Spanish  Chapel,  Manchester  Square.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  became  oiganist  of  the 
Portuguese  Chapel  in  South  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square,  which  office  he  held  until  1822.  In 
1 8 1 2  he  was  x^ianist  to  the  Italian  Opera  Company 
at  the  Pantheon.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and 
occasionally  directed  its  concerts.  Having 
attained  great  eminence  as  an  organist  he  was 
selected  to  take  the  organ  in  the  *  Creation '  at 
the  Westminster  Abbey  Festival  in  1 834.  From 
1840  to  1848  he  was  organist  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel  in  Moorfields.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Classical  Harmonists  and 
Choral  Harmonists  Societies,  of  both  of  whioh 
he  was  for  some  time  conductor.     In  1849  he 

1  MomMy  Mu$teat  Record  fbr  Aagwi  1878. 
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quitted  England  for  Nice,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death,  August  9,  1861.  Novello's  com- 
positions were  numerous  and  yaried,  and  if  not 
remarkable  for  inyentiou  or  originalityi  are 
marked  by  grace  and  solid  musicianship.  They 
include  'Rosalba/  a  cantata  composed  for  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  first  performed  in 
1834;  *OId  May  Morning,'  a  'cheerful  glee* 
which  gained  a  prize  at  Manchester  in  1832 ; 
and  'The  Infant's  Prayer,'  a  recitatiye  and  air 
which  was  long  the  fayourite  of  eyery  choir-boy 
who  was  qualified  for  concert-singing,  and  of 
which  nearly  100,000  copies  were  sold.  He 
also  composed  many  masses,  motets,  and  sacred 
pieces  to  Latin  words,  which,  if  not  yery  original, 
were  good  sound  music,  and  haye  helped  to  form 
the  taste  of  many  an  amateur  in  England.  But 
it  was  as  an  editor  and  arranger  that  he  princi- 
pally deseryes  the  gratitude  of  loyers  of  music. 
His  first  work  was  'A  Collection  of  Sacred  Music ' 
(masses  and  motets,  including  many  by  himself), 

2  yols.,  1811,  2nd  edit.,  1826  ;  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  *  Twelye  Easy  Masses,'  3  yols.,  1816  ; 
*  The  Eyening  Seryice,*  including  the  Gregorian 
hymns,  2  yols.,  1822  ;  '  The  Fitzwilliam  Music,' 
a  noble  selection  of  sacred  pieces  by  Italian  com- 
posers from  MSS.  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  6  yols.,  1825;  'Purcell's  Sacred 
Music,'  5  yols.,  1828-82,  containing  many  an- 
thems, services,  and  other  pieces  neyer  before 
printed,  afterwards  republished  in  4  yols.  [but 
for  the  accident  that  Noyello  was  allowed,  after 
the  York  Festiyal  of  1828,  to  copy  the  MSS.  in 
the  library  of  the  Minster,  many  of  these  must 
haye  been  lost  to  the  world];  18  Masses  by 
Mozart,  and  16  by  Haydn,  of  which  10  of  the 
former  and  9  of  the  latter  were  printed  for  the 
first  time ;  '  Conyent  Music,'  a  collection  of 
pieces  for  treble  yoices,  2  yols.,  1834  ;  '  Studies 
in  Madrigalian  Scoring,  '1841.  *  The  Psalmist, ' 
a  collection  of  psalm  tunes;  'The  Congregational 
and  Chorister's  Psalm  and  Hymn  Book' ;  Croft's 
Anthems,  2  yols.  ;  Greene's  Anthems,  2  yols.  ; 
Boyce's  Anthems,  4  yols. ;  Organ  part  to  Boyce's 
'  Cathedral  Music ' ;  the  masses  of  Beethoyen, 
Hummel,  etc.  He  took  a  number  of  madrigals 
by  Wilbye  and  others,  originally  written  for 
three  and  four  yoices,  and  added  two,  three,  and 
eyen  four  additional  parts  to  them  with  great, 
if  misplaced,  ingenuity.  For  the  organ  he 
published,  amongst  others, '  Select  Organ  Pieces,' 

3  yols.  ;  '  Cathedral  Voluntaries,'  2  yols.  ;  and 
'Short  Melodies,'  1  yol.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  all  the  arrangements  of  this  in- 
dustrious musician,  or  the  benefits  which  he 
thereby  conferred  on  loyers  of  music  at  a  time 
when  it  was  difficult  of  access  to  a  degree  now 
hard  to  realise.  Noyello  possessed  well-culti- 
yated  literary  taste,  and  numbered  among  his 
intimate  friends  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Edward  Holmes, 
and  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  the  latter  of  whom 
married  his  eldest  daughter  Mary.    [She  died  at 


Genoa,  Jan.  12, 1898.]  Lamb  mentions  him  with 
affection  in  more  than  one  passage.  [See  'A 
Chapter  on  Ears'  in  the  Eways  of  JElia."]  His 
family  circle  was  greatly  beloyed  by  those  who 
had  access  to  it,  amongst  others  by  Mendelssohn, 
who  was  often  there  during  his  early  yisits  to 
this  country,  and  many  of  whose  extraordinary 
improyisations  took  place  in  the  Novellos' 
drawing-room.  [See  Joseph  Bennett's  '  A  Ko- 
yello  Centenary,  in  the  Musical  Times  for 
1885,  p.  496  ;  and  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.] 

Cecilia,  his  second  daughter,  studied  singing 
under  Mrs.  Blane  Hunt,  and  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  She  was  a  good  musician,  and  an  ex- 
cellent and  useful  singer  of  secondary  parts. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  James  Serle, 
actor,  dramatist  and  journalist.  She  died  at 
Genoa,  June  20,  1890.  Their  daughter,  Emma 
Clara,  a  promising  soprano  singer,  died  at  an 
early  age,  Oct.  4,  1877. 

Clara  Anastasia,  his  fourth  daughter,  bom 
June  10,  1818,  was  at  nine  years  of  age  placed 
under  Miss  Hill  and  John  Bobinson,  at  York, 
to  learn  singing  and  pianoforte-playing.  In 
1829  she  became  a  pupil  of  the  Conseryatoire 
at  Paris,  but  returned  to  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  on  account  of  the  Reyolution.  In 
1833  she  made  her  first  public  appearance  at  a 
concert  at  Windsor,  with  such  success  that  she 
was  immediately  engaged  at  the  Ancient  and 
Philharmonic  Concerts  and  Worcester  Festiyal, 
and  in  the  next  year  at  the  Westminster  Abbey 
Festiyal.  She  sang  at  all  the  principal  concerts 
and  Festiyals  until  1837,  when,  at  the  inyitation 
of  Mendelssohn,  she  went  to  Leipzig,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  whence  she 
passed  on  to  Berlin,  Vienna,  St  Petersburg, 
and  Diisseldorf.  Writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  in  Jan.  1889,  Men- 
delssohn speaks  of  her  and  Mrs.  Shaw  as  '  the 
best  concert-singers  we  haye  heard  in  Germany 
for  a  long  time, 'and  Schumann  {Oesamm.  Schrif- 
teuy  iii.  47)  dwells  on  the  extraordinary  interest 
she  excited,  and  the  uniyersal  surprise  at  her 
noble  simple  style  of  interpreting  Handel.  In 
1839  she  went  to  Italy  to  study  for  the  stage, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Micheroux  at  Milan,  with 
whom  she  remained  for  a  year.  She  made  her 
first  appearance  in  opera  at  Padua,  July  6, 1841, 
in  Bossini's  'Semiramide,'  with  great  success. 
She  afterwards  sang  at  Rome,  Milan,  Bologna, 
Modena,  and  other  places.  She  returned  to 
England  in  March  1843,  and  appeared  in  opera 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  in  oratorio  at  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Concerts,  and  the  Birmingham  Festi- 
yaL  On  Noy.  22,  1843,  she  was  married  to 
Cotmt  Gigliucci,  and  withdrew  from  public  life  ; 
but  circumstances  compelled  her,  a  few  years 
later,  to  return  to  the  exercise  of  her  profession, 
and  in  1860  she  sang  in  opera  at  Rome  and 
Lisbon.  In  1861  she  returned  to  England  and 
appeared  in  oratorio,  in  which  she  achieyed  her 
greatest  successes,  and  at  concerts.     She  also 
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made  one  more  appearance  here  on  the  stage, 
namely,  in  the  *  Puritani '  at  Drury  Lane,  July 
5,  1853.  In  1854  she  sang  in  opera  at  Milan. 
Her  greatest  triumphs  were  at  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  June  10, 1854,  and  at  the  Handel 
Festivals  in  1857  and  1859,  where  her  clear 
pure  notes  penetrated  the  vast  space  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  easily  forgotten.  In  Nov.  1860,  she 
took  leave  of  the  public  in  a  performance  of 
*  Messiah '  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  a 
benefit  concert  at  St.  James's  Hall,  and  returned 
to  Italy,  where  she  now  resides.  Her  voice  was 
a  high  soprano,  extending  from  C  below  the 
stave  to  £)  in  alt,  retaining  till  old  age  its 
purity  of  tone,  brilliance,  and  power.  She 
excelled  in  oratorio,  particularly  in  devotional 
songs,  and  she  enjoys  the  distinction  of  liaving 
dra\vn  praise  from  Charles  Lamb,  notwithstand- 
ing his  insensibility  to  music.  (See  his  poem, 
To  Clara  N.) 

Mary  Sab  ill  a,  his  sixth  daughter,  was  also 
a  soprano  vocalist,  but  delicacy  of  throat  and 
susceptibility  to  cold  compelled  her  to  relinquish 
singing.  She  translated  several  theoretical 
works  into  English.  From  1849  she  resided  in 
Italy,  and  died  at  Genoa,  Jan.  8,  1904. 

Joseph  Alfred,  his  eldest  son,  bom  Aug.  12, 

1810,  was  a  bass  singer,  and  for  many  years  sang 
in  oratorios  and  concerts.  He  was  for  some 
time  choirmaster  at  Lincoln's-Inn  Chapel.  He 
adapted  the  English  text  to  the  '  Lobgesang,' 
and  several  of  the  Psalms  of  Mendelssohn.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  obtaining  the  repeal  of 
the  advertisement  duty,  the  paper  duty,  the 
stamp  on  newspapers,  and  other  imposts  generally 
known  as  the  *  Taxes  upon  Knowledge.'  He  is, 
however,  best  known  as  a  music-publisher.  [See 
No^'^LLO  &  Company.]  He  retired  in  1856,  and 
went  to  reside  at  Nice,  whence  he  removed  to 
Genoa,  where  he  died  July  16,  1896.     w.  h.  h. 

NOVELLO  &  CO.  The  foundation  of  this 
firm  of  music -publishers  dates  from  the  year 

1811,  when  Vincent  Novello,  already  well 
known  as  a  professor  of  music  and  organist,  put 
forth  his  first  publication,  *Novello's  Sacred 
Music  as  performed  at  the  Royal  Portuguese 
Chapel.' 

Vincent  Novello,  while  much  engaged  both 
as  teacher  and  organist,  found  time  to  compose, 
edit,  and  issue  from  his  private  residence  from 
time  to  time  many  important  works  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  article.  The  publication  of 
the  *  Sacred  Music,'  which  consisted  of  up- 
wards of  1000  pages,  was  finished  after  his 
son,  Joseph  Alfred  Novello,  had  begun 
business  as  a  regular  music-publisher  at  No.  67 
Frith  Street,  Soho,  which  he  did  in  1829. 
From  Frith  Street  he  removed  in  1834  to  more 
extensive  premises  at  No.  69  Dean  Street,  Soho, 
which  house,  in  conjunction  with  No.  70,  is 
still  occupied  by  the  present  firm  as  a  printing- 
office.  In  those  early  days  no  less  than  eighteen 
masses  by  Mozart  and  sixteen  by  Haydn^  of 


which  only  eight  and  seven  respectively  had 
previously  been  published,  and  that  only  in  fall 
score,  were  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Vincent 
Novello  in  the  practical  and  useful  form  of  vocal 
scores.  In  thus  taking  up  sacred  music,  Novello 
was  the  first  legitimate  successor  to  John  Day, 
since  whose  time  the  publication  of  sacred  music 
in  England  had  been  limited  to  the  publication 
of  music  issued  on  subscription  by  the  editor 
or  composer. 

Joseph  Alfred  Novello  was  the  first  person  who 
made  the  practical  discovery  that  music  could 
be  supplied  in  large  quantities  at  a  mnch  lower 
rate  than  had  hitherto  been  charged,  and  that  the 
necessary  demand  might  be  created  by  bringing 
out  what  were  then  considered  extraordinarily 
cheap  editions  of  standard  works.  How  different 
the  meaning  of  the  term  '  cheap '  was  at  that 
early  period  from  what  it  is  now,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  small  engraved  oblong 
editions  of  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  Masses,  then 
considered  very  low  in  pri(»,  were  charged  to 
the  public  at  sums  varying  from  8s.  6d.  down- 
wards. 

Alfred  Novello  soon  advanced  still  further  in 
the  same  direction,  by  turning  hh&  attention  to 
type -printing  as  the  only  means  of  meeting  a 
really  large  demand.  In  1846  he  began  tlie 
issue  of  music  in  8vo — that  form  being  then 
an  entire  novelty — printed  from  type.  The 
*  Messiah '  and  the  '  Creation '  were  issued  in 
that  year  in  sixpenny  numbers,  and  were  followed 
by  many  others.  In  1857  the  *  Messiah  '  was 
issued  at  Is.  4d.  Concurrently  with  the  progress 
of  the  ty[)e-printing,  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  sheet-music  by  about  50  per  cent  was  made 
in  the  year  1849,  thus  placing  it  before  a  large 
section  of  the  public  by  whom  it  had  before  been 
unattainable.  But  while  thus  lowering  the  price 
of  music  and  extending  its  range,  the  firm  has 
not  been  unmindful  of  excellence  of  execution. 
Vincent  Novello's  early  productions  are  dis- 
tinguished for  a  peculiar  grace  and  neatness  ; 
and  very  recently,  by  introducing  German 
engravers,  his  successors  have  produced,  in  the 
Purcell  Society's  volumes,  and  in  their  complete 
edition  of  Mendelssohn's  PF.  works,  specimens 
of  plate  music  equalling  any  that  are  tamed 
out  by  the  great  foreign  publishers,  and  fully 
up  to  the  same  very  high  level  of  excellence 
which  distinguishes  their  type-music. 

In  the  year  1861  the  business  began  to  be 
conducted  under  the  style  of  Novello  &  Co., 
Mr.  Henry  Littleton,  who  had  taken  an  increas- 
ingly active  part  in  the  house  since  1841,  and 
had  for  some  years  sole  direction  of  the  business, 
being  admitted  a  pai*tner :  five  years  later  he 
became  sole  proprietor,  by  the  retirement  of 
Novello  ;  and  in  1867  he  purchased  the  business 
of  Ewer  &  Co.,  thus  acquiring  all  the  copyright 
works  of  Mendelssohn.  .  In  the  same  year  tlie 
premises  at  No.  1  Bemers  St  were  opened  [they 
were  given  up  in  1906,  for  premises  in  Wardonr 
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St.],  and  the  business  of  a  musio-circalating 
library  (carried  on  by  Ewer  k  Co.)  was  under- 
taken. Later  still,  in  1878,  large  bookbinding 
establishments  were  opened  at  111  and  118 
Southwark  Street.  [Mr.  Henry  Littleton  died 
May  11,1888,  leaving  two  sons  as  his  successors 
in  the  firm,  which  for  many  years  after  1867 
was  known  as  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.,  and  which 
ia  now  again  styled  Novello  k  Co.]  o. 

NOVERRE,  Jean  Georges,  bom  in  Paris, 
April  29,  1727.  His  father,  who  had  formerly 
served  under  Charles  XII.,  intended  him  for  the 
army,  but  his  love  of  dancing  and  the  theatre 
were  invincible,  and  he  became  the  great 
authority  on  dancing,  and  the  reformer  of  the 
French  ballet  A  pupil  of  the  celebrated  dancer 
Dupre,  he  made  his  ddbut  before  the  court  at 
Fontainebleau  in  1 743,  but  apparently  without 
success,  as  we  find  him  soon  afterwards  well 
received  at  Berlin,  In  1747  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  composed  several  ballets  [among  them 
the  '  Ballet  Chinois '],  for  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
the  success  of  which  aroused  so  much  jealousy 
as  to  induce  him  to  accept  Garrick's  invitation 
to  London  in  1755.  [The  *  Chinese  Festival,' 
produced  at  Drury  Lane,  Nov.  8, 1756,  provoked 
great  opposition  owing  to  political  circumstances.  ] 
There  he  spent  two  years,  profiting  in  more  ways 
than  one,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  more  extended 
knowledge  and  more  elevated  imagination  of  his 
ballets  of  that  date.  He  returned  to  Paris  hoping 
for  the  appointment  of  ballet-master  to  the 
Academic,  but  failing  this,  he  accepted  a  lucrative 
engagement  at  the  large  theatre  of  Lyons.  Here, 
in  conjunction  with  Granier,  he  produced  three 
ballets  (1758  and  1759)  of  which  the  scenarios 
were  printed.  Here  also  he  published  his  Lettres 
sur  la  Danse  et  Us  Ballets  (1760,  1  voL  8vo), 
which  attracted  general  notice,  and  greatly 
increased  his  reputation.  Remaining  still  with- 
out a  summons  to  Paris,  he  found  a  patron  in 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  for  whom  he  composed 
no  less  than  twenty  divertissements  and  ballets- 
pantomimes.  [In  1766  he  returned  to  Paris 
and  produced  *  Medea.']  In  1770  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  summoned  him  to  Vienna,  as 
director  of  the  court- fStes,  and  dancing-master 
to  the  Imperial  family  ;  and  here  again  he 
composed  a  dozen  ballets  for  the  court  theatre, 
the  scenarios  of  which  were  printed  separately. 
On  the  marriage  of  Archduke  Ferdinand,  Noverre 
received  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  permission  to 
take  part  in  the  wedding  fStes  at  Milan,  when 
he  produced  several  new  ballets,  afterwards 
given  in  Vienna.  [His  two  letters  to  Voltaire 
describing  Garrick  (printed  in  the  French 
translation  of  the  i^«  of  Garrick,  1801)  probably 
date  from  a  visit  to  London  which  Noverre  paid 
at  this  time.] 

On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1775,  Noverre 
obtained,  through  his  former  pupil  Marie 
Antoinette,  now  Queen  of  France,  the  long- 
coveted  post  of  *  Maitre  des  ballets  en  chef  at 


the  Acad^mie.  In  addition  to  revivals  of 
earlier  works  he  composed  specially  for  the  Op^ra 
*Les  Caprices  de  Galath^e'  (Sept.  30,  1776); 
*  Annette  et  Lubin  *  (June  9, 1 778)  ;  *  Les  petits 
Riens '  (June  11,  1778),  for  which  Mozart  wrote 
fourteen  pieces  [the  music  was  long  supposed 
to  be  lost,  but  was  discovered  in  1873  in  the 
library  of  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris  by  M.  Nuitter ; 
it  was  printed  in  extenso  in  C.  E.  Noverre's 
Life  and  Works  of  the  Chevalier  Noverre  (1882), 
but  is  placed  by  Ebchel  in  his  appendix  of  lost 
works,  where,  however,  he  gives  the  themes  of 
thirteen  out  of  the  fourteen  movements]  ;  and 
'M^^e'  (Jan.  30,  1780).  He  also  arranged 
the  divertissements  of  several  operas  by  Gluck 
and  PiccinnL  [In  the  famous  quarrel  over  these 
two  composers  Noverre  took  the  side  of  Piocinni. 
He  retired  with  a  pension  in  1780,  and  lived 
at  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  His  *  works '  in  three 
volumes  were  published  in  an  English  translation 
in  1782.]  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
he  fled  to  London,  and  there  produced  two  of 
his  best  ballets,  'Les  Noces  de  Thetis'  and 
'Ipliigdnie  en  Aulide.'  After  so  successful  a 
career  he  was  justified  in  looking  forward  to  an 
old  age  of  affluence,  but  during  the  Revolution 
he  lost  the  savings  of  fifty  years  and  was  reduced 
to  poverty,  which  he  bore  with  dignity  and 
resignation.  His  death  took  place  at  St 
Germain-en-Laye  in  1810,  in  the  end  of  October, 
according  to  Choron  and  Fayolle,  on  Nov.  19, 
according  to  Fetis.  Some  give  1807,  but  that 
is  apparently  a  mistake.  [The  date  given  in 
his  descendant's  biography  is  Oct  18, 1809,  but 
no  authority  is  quoted  in  support.] 

Noverre  several  times  remodelled  his  standard 
work.  An  edition  published  at  St  Petersburg 
(1808-4),  Lettres  sur  la  Danse,  sur  les  Ballets  et 
les  ArtSy  4  vols. ,  scarce,  and  apparently  unknown 
to  F^tis,  contains  analyses  of  numerous  ballets. 
The  best  known  is  the  Paris  edition  of  1807, 
Lettres  sur  les  Arts  imitateurs  en  g^Ti^al,  et  sur 
la  Danse  en partieulierf  2  vols.,  with  portrait  en- 
graved by  Roger  after  Gu^rin,  and  the  following 
lines  by  Imbert : — 

Du  fen  de  son  g^nfe  il  anlma  la  danae : 
Aux  beaux  Joun  de  la  Grece  il  sut  la  rappeler ; 
Et,  recouvrant  par  lui  leur  antique  Eloquence, 
Les  gestes  et  les  pas  apprlrent  4  parler ; 

which  give  a  good  summary  of  what  Noverre 
efiected.  He  invented  the  ballet  d'action,  re- 
formed the  costume  of  the  dancers,  abolished 
routine  in  favour  of  taste,  compelled  composers 
to  conform  their  music  to  the  situations  in  the 
drama  and  the  sentiments  of  the  characters, 
and  succeeded  in  making  the  pantomime  appeal 
to  the  intellect  as  weU  as  to  the  eye. 

Among  Noverre's  writings  may  be  specified 
Observations  swr  la  construction  cTune  nouvelle 
Salle  de  I'Op&a  (Amsterdam,  1 787)  ;  and  Lettres 
a  un  artiste  sur  les  fetes  pitbliques  (Year  IX.). 
The  MS.  notes  of  an  eminent  bibliophile  allude 
to  another,  Th4oris  et  pratique  de  la  Danse  en 
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gin^raXt  which  seems  not  to  have  been  printed, 
and  was  doubtless  intended  for  the  Diedonncdre 
de  la  Danse^  projected  by  Noverre,  but  not 
finished.  o.  c. 

NOWELL.     [See  Noel,] 

NOZZE  DI  FIGARO,  LE.  Opera  buflTa  by 
Mozart,  in  four  acts  ;  the  libretto  by  L.  da  Ponte 
after  Beaumarchais'  *Mariage  de  Figaro,'  on 
Mozart's  own  suggestion.  It  is  dated,  in  Mozart's 
Autograph  Catalogue,  Vienna,  April  29,  1786, 
and  the  first  performance  took  place  at  the 
National  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  1.  In  Paris 
as  *Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,'  in  five  acts,  with 
Beanmarchais'  spoken  dialogue,  at  the  Academic, 
March  20,  1798  ;  at  the  Th6&tre  Lyrique,  as 
*  Les  Noces  de  Figaro,'  by  Barbier  and  Carr^,  in 
four  acts,  May  8,  1858.  In  London,  in  Italian, 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  June  18,  1812.        o. 

NUANCES  (shades).  This  word  is  used  in 
music  to  denote  the  various  modifications  of  time, 
force,  and  expression,  which  are  a  prominent 
characteristic  of  modem  music,  whether  indicated 
by  the  composer  or  inserted  by  the  performer. 
As  examples  of  modifications  of  time  may  be 
cited  the  directions  roUUntandOy  accelerando, 
calando,  Icntando,  striiigendo,  etc.  ;  of  force, 
crescendo,  dimintiendo,pe8antey  martellatOyhesidea 
piano  And  forte  with  their  own  modifications,  as 
mezzo  piano,  pianissimo,  etc.,  the  marks  -«=  =— 
for  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  and  a  or  >  for 
s/orzando  ;  of  expression,  dolce,  espressivo,  mar- 
eato,  lusingando,  etc.  No  exact  date  can  be 
given  for  the  time  when  these  marks  originated, 
as  they  came  very  gradually  into  use.  But  in 
the  Antiphonarium  of  St.  Gall  (printed  in  fac- 
simile at  Brussels  in  1851)  there  are  small  letters 
interspersed  among  the  neumes,  which  undoubt- 
edly serve  the  purpose  of  dynamic  signs :  thus/ 
stands  iovfrangore,  t  or  ht  for  bene  teneatur,  and 
c  for  celeriier.  The  signs  became  more  and  more 
common  as  the  instruments  were  gradually 
improved.  Bumey  (voL  iv.  p.  187)  says, 
speaking  of  Matthew  Lock:  'In  his  third 
introductory  music  to  the  Tempest '  (written  in 
1670),  *  which  is  called  a  Curtain  Tune,  probably 
from  the  curtain  being  first  drawn  up  during  the 
performance  of  this  species  of  overture,  he  has, 
for  the  first  time  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
introduced  the  use  of  cr<j»c«n<fo (louder by  degrees) 
with  diminuendo  and  lerUando,  under  the  words 
soft  and  slow  by  degrees.'  From  the  fact  of 
these  directions  being  in  Italian,  we  may  gather 
that  they  had  been  previously  used  by  Italian 
oomix)sers,  but  the  date  cannot  be  put  much 
earlier  than  1670  for  their  first  appearance, 
though  Domenico  Mazzocchi  (fl.  1640)  is  said  to 
have  used  tlio  sign  -<=  =—  as  we  use  it  nowa- 
days. From  this  time  until  about  1740,  when 
they  were  quite  settled  and  in  constant  use,  these 
marks  of  expression  were  used,  at  first  very 
sparingly,  and  gradually  more  and  more  fre- 
quently. The  place  of  accents  was  taken,  on 
the  older  keyed  instruments,  by  the  manieren, 


or  grace-notes,  which  served  to  emphasise  the 
notes  before  which  tliey  were  placed.  Possibly 
it  is  from  this  cause  that  the  confusion,  so 
common  in  some  musical  criticisms,  has  arisen 
of  using  the  word  nuances  to  indicate  the  grace- 
notes  or  fiorUure  of  singers.  These  marks  occur 
occasionally  in  the  works  of  Bach,  as  for  instance 
in  the  Italian  Concerto,  and  they  are  used  by 
Rameau  and  Couperin,  who  give  them  in  French, 
retaining  their  own  language  in  spite  of  the 
general  use  of  Italian  for  musical  purposes. 
This  custom  remains  still  in  French  music,  in 
which  such  terms  as  *  pressez  le  temps,'  *■  animez 
un  pen, '  etc. ,  are  of  frequent  occurrence :  and 
some  German  composers  have  taken  to  exclud- 
ing Italian  expressions  altogether,  substituting 
'zunehmend'  and  'abnehmend'  for  crescendo 
and  diminuendo,  etc.  This  is  a  development 
of  the  practice  originated  by  Beethoven  in  one 
or  two  of  his  later  works,  and  continued  by 
Schumann,  who  confined  himself,  almost  entirely, 
to  the  German  language.  In  the  score  of  '  The 
Apostles, '  Sir  Edward  Elgar  uses  the  initial  letter 
of  t\i9  vroTdBrilenuto,  accelerando,  fuadlargam,ente, 
followed  by  a  line  of  dots  indicating  the  extent 
of  music  to  be  covered  by  the  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  nuances  which  are  left  to 
the  performer,  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
their  use,  nor  can  their  insertion  be  a  matter  of 
teaching.  Almost  all  modem  music  requires 
the  use  of  certain  modifications  of  time  and 
expression,  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey  alto- 
gether by  words  or  signs.  These  should  never 
be  attempted  by  any  but  a  more  or  less  finished 
musician.  The  difficulty  of  steering  between 
the  error,  on  the  one  hand,  of  going  through 
the  composition  in  a  dry  and  desultory  manner, 
without  attempting  any  *  interpretation, '  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  composer's  thoughts,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  exaggerating  or  setting  at 
defiance  the  marks  which  are  put  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  performer,  and  bringing  out  the 
performer's  own  individuality  at  the  sacrifice  of 
that  of  the  composer,  is  very  great,  and  can  only 
be  entirely  overcome  by  those  artists  who  have 
the  rare  gift  of  losing  their  own  individuality 
altogether,  and  merging  it  in  the  composer's 
idea.  Two  of  the  best  instances  of  the  utmost 
limit  of  this  kind  of  nuances,  are  Dr.  Joachim's 
reading  of  the  Hungarian  Dances  by  Brahms, 
and  (in  a  very  different  grade  of  art)  the  playing 
of  Strauss's  Waltzes  by  his  own  band  in  Vienna. 
In  both  these  examples  there  is  an  utter  absence 
of  exaggeration,  and  yet  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  of  expression.  This  amount  of  liberty 
of  interpretation  is  only  allowable,  it  vrill  be 
understood,  in  the  works  of  the  later  modem 
masters  ;  but  even  in  Bach  the  great  artists  are 
not  afraid  to  modify  the  time  in  ornamental 
passages,  and  to  mould  their  phrases,  as  it  were  ; 
in  Schumann  and  Chopin  a  great  deal  more 
licence  is  allowable  than  is  the  case  in  Beethoven, 
and  Mendelssohn  was  very  sparing  in  its  use. 
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It  is  almost  entirely  by  means  of  these  unwritten 
ntumces  that  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
greatest  performers  can  be  judged.  M. 

NUCIUS  (Nux  or  Nucis),  Joannes,  was 
bom  at  Gorlitz  in  Silesia  about  1556.  In  the 
Afonatshe/te  zur  Musikgesckiehtef  xxxvi.  200-209, 
Reinhold  Starke  corrects  and  supplements  from 
documentary  evidence  the  details  given  in  the 
Qudlen-Lexikon  as  to  the  life  and  works  of 
Nucius.  From  this  we  learn  that  Nucius  re- 
ceived his  musical  instruction  from  a  certain 
Johannes  Winckler,  whom  he  describes  as  a  very 
capable  musician.  He  afterwards  took  the 
monastic  vows  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Rauden 
in  Upper  Silesia,  and  in  1591  was  elected  Abbot 
of  the  daughter -house  of  Himmelwitz.  The 
Abbey  was  burnt  down  in  1617,  but  Nucius 
survived  the  partial  rebuilding  of  it  to  March  25, 
1 620.  His  published  works  consist  of  two  books 
of  Motets  for  five  and  six  voices  (Cantiones 
Sacrae.  .  .Prsg,  1591, 1595,  and  Liegnitz,  1609), 
containing  altogether  129  numbers,  including 
second  parts.  His  intention  to  publish  a  book 
of  Masses  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried 
out.  Two  masses  with  missing  parts  exist  in 
MS.  Nucius  also  put  forth  in  1 6 1 3  a  theoretical 
work  entitled  Miiaicea  poeticae  sive  de  eomposi- 
tione  carUus.  Of  this  work  Starke  gives  a  pretty 
full  account  in  the  MonatshefU  referred  to 
above.  Nucius  expresses  his  great  veneration 
for  the  works  of  Josquin  des  Pr^  and  Orlando 
Lassus.  J.  K.  M. 

NUMBER.  The  several  pieces  or  sections  of 
operas,  oratorios,  or  other  long  works,  are  num- 
bered for  convenience  of  reference,  etc.  This  is 
sometimes  very  arbitrarily  done  even  by  so 
methodical  a  person  as  Mendelssohn.  (Compare 
e,g.  in  *  Elijah,'  Nos.  40  and  41.)  The  overture 
is  never  counted,  but  *  No.  1 '  is  the  first  piece 
after  it.     See  also  Opus-Numbeb.  g. 

NUNC  DIMITTIS.  The  first  words  of  the 
Song  of  Simeon,  occurring  in  the  29th,  30th, 
31st,  and  32nd  verses  of  the  2nd  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  This  canticle  has  been  used 
at  either  Vespers  or  Compline  from  the  earliest 
ages.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (written  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century),  and  though  St.  Benedict  does  not  order 
its  use  in  his  Rule  (a.d.  530),  Amalarius,  writing 
early  in  the  9th  century,  mentions  it  as  in  use  in 
his  own  time,  and  English  versions  of  it  are  ex- 
tant as  far  back  as  the  1 4th  century.  It  appears 
that  in  the  most  ancient  times  this  hymn  was 
sung  at  Vespers,  of  which  service  it  still  forms 
part  in  the  Greek  Use.  The  Roman  and  Ar- 
menian Uses,  however,  appoint  it  to  be  sung  at 


Compline,  the  solemn  character  of  the  hymn 
seeming  more  appropriate  to  the  last  service  of 
the  day.  (It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Armenian 
differs  from  the  Western  Use  in  having  two  dis- 
tinct Offices  of  Compline,  one  for  public,  and  the 
other  for  ^private  use.  The  former  contains 
neither  Magnificat  nor  Nunc  Dimittis,  but  the 
latter  includes  both  canticles,  thus  resembling 
the  Evening  Office  of  the  Anglican  Church.) 

The  Anglican  Evensong  was  formed  by  com- 
bining the  two  ancient  services  of  Vespers  and 
Compline,  the  Ist  Lesson  and  Magnificat  being 
taken  from  the  former,  the  2nd  Lesson  and  the 
Nunc  Dimittis  from  the  latter.  In  the  Second 
Service  Book  of  Edward  VI.  (published  in  1552), 
the  67  th  Psalm  (Deus  Misereatur),  which  the 
Sarum  Use  had  rendered  familiar,  was  allowed  to 
be  sung  instead  of  the  Nunc  Dimittis.  The  fact 
of  this  canticle  being  generally  sung  at  Compline 
— ^the  least  elaborate,  as  well  as  the  last  of  the 
daily  services — accounts  for  the  neglect  it  has 
received  in  musical  treatment  from  the  hands  of 
the  great  mediaeval  masters  of  Church  Music. 
In  Merbecke's  *  Books  of  Common  Praier  noted  * 
it  is  adapted  to  the  Fifth  Church  Tone  and  to 
a  chant  founded  on  the  Seventh  Tone  ;  indeed, 
settings  of  the  hymn  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  Post-Reformation  composers  of  the  English 
schooL  With  these  it  has  always  been  a 
favourite,  and  although  it  is  the  shortest  of  the 
canticles  used  in  the  Anglican  Service,  yet  the 
peculiar  solemnity  of  the  words,  and  the  unity 
of  idea  which  pervades  it  have  caused  the  Nunc 
Dimittis  to  be  more  generally  set  and  sung  than 
the  alternative  Psalm  Deus  Misereatur.  w.  b.  s. 

NUT.  1.  Of  the  Violin  (Fr.  Sillet ;  Ger. 
Sattet),  A  slip  of  ebony  or  ivory  (the  former 
chiefly  used)  glued  to  the  neck  of  the  violin  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  finger-board,  and  over  which 
the  strings  pass.  It  is  slightly  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  finger-board,  and  serves  to  keep  the 
strings  from  touching  it  except  when  pressed 
down  by  the  finger.  It  existed  in  the  old 
instruments  which  preceded  the  violin,  and  in 
them  was  ruder  and  larger. 

2.  Of  the  Bow  (Fr.  JTausse ;  Ger.  Frosch). 
A  piece  of  ebony  or  ivory,  over  which  the  hairs 
pass,  attached  to  the  end  of  the  bow  by  a  metal 
shank  working  in  a  groove  cut  in  the  bow.  A 
sci-ew  working  in  the  shank  serves  to  tighten  or 
slacken  the  hairs.  The  nut  is  slightly  hollowed 
in  the  cheeks,  and  is  accurately  fitted  to  the 
stick  by  means  of  a  metallic  groove.  The  nut 
is  as  old  as  the  bow  itself. 

The  name  in  both  cases  is  equivalent  to 
*  knob '  or  *  projection.'  e.  j.  p. 
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AAKELEY,  Sir  Herbert  Stanley,  Mns.D., 
^  second  sou  of  Sir  Herbert  Oakeley,  Bart., 
born  at  £aling,  July  22,  1830,  was  educated  at 
Rugby  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  gradu- 
ated as  B.A.  in  1853,  and  as  M.A.  in  1856. 
He  studied  harmony  under  Dr.  Stephen  Elvey, 
and  the  organ  under  Dr.  Johann  Schneider  at 
Dresden,  and  completed  his  musical  studies  at 
Leipzig,  with  Prof.  Breidenstein  of  Bonn. 
In  1865  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  received  his 
Mus.D.  degree  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (Tait)  in  1871,  and  was  knighted  in  1876. 
He  received  in  1879  the  degree  of  Mus.D.  from 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  1881  that  of 
LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ;  he  was 
created  in  the  same  year  Composer  of  Music  to 
Her  Majesty  in  Scotland.  In  1886  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.,  and  in  1887  he  received  the  degree  of 
Mus.D.  from  the  University  of  Dublin.  [In 
1891  he  resigned  the  Edinburgh  Professorship, 
and  was  made  Emeritus  Professor  in  the  following 
year.  He  died  Oct.  26,  1903,  and  a  year  after- 
wards a  memoir  by  his  brother,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Oakeley,  was  published  in  London.]  Among 
his  publications  are  many  songs,  with  pianoforte 
or  orchestral  accompaniment,  twenty  of  which 
were  published  in  a  *  Jubilee  Album '  dedicated 
to  Queen  Victoria ;  three  vocal  duets ;  twelve 
part-songs  ;  students'  songs  and  choral  arrange- 
ments of  eighteen  Scottish  National  melodies, 
and  of  various  others  for  male  voices.  For  the 
Church,  some  dozen  anthems,  a  Jubilee  Cantata 
for  1887,  a  motet  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, a  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  and 
many  hymn-tunes.  He  also  published  a  few 
of  bis  compositions  for  pianoforte  and  organ, 
and  for  orchestra,  including  a  festal  and  a 
funeral  march. 

Sir  Herbert  Oakeley  had  a  remarkable  gift  of 
improvisation,  and  was  an  organ-player  of  ex- 
ceptional ability.  During  his  tenure  of  the  pro- 
fessorship he  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  public 
performance  of  music  at  the  Beid  Concert ;  he 
inaugurated  an  annual  festival  which  did  a 
good  work  for  some  years.  (See  Reid  Con- 
certs.) w.  H.  H. 

OBBLIGATO,  i.e.  necessary.  A  term  signi- 
fying that  the  instrument  with  which  it  is 
coupled  is  indispensable  in  that  place  or  that 
piece.  It  is  in  this  respect  the  opposite  to  Ad 
LIBITUM.  a. 

OBERMEYER,  Joseph,  violinist,  bom  at 
Nezabudicz,  Bohemia,  in  1749.  Date  of  death 
unknown.  Kamel  was  his  first  master  and, 
owing  to  the  generosity  of  his  patron  Count 
Vincent  Waldstein,  Tartini  was  his  second.  He 
is  said  to  have  closely  imitated  the  broad  adagio 


playing  of  the  great  maestro.  On  his  return 
to  Bohemia  he  resumed  his  post  of  valet -de - 
chambre  (which  it  need  hardly  be  observed  was 
a  household  position  diiferent  from  that  which 
is  nowadays  implied  by  the  term),  to  Count 
Waldstein.  Eventually  he  relinquished  this 
situation,  and  becoming  a  farmer  performed  but 
rarely  in  public  In  1801,  he  reappeared  at 
Prague  with  great  success,  and  three  years  later 
his  playing  at  some  musical  fetes  at  Strathaw 
was,  according  to  Fetis,  greatly  admired.  He 
was  then  fifty- five.  He  was  still  alive  in  1816. 
— F^tis,  Biog.  dea  Mus,  ;  Clarke,  Dictimuiry  of 
Fiddlers ;  Eitner,  Quellen-Lexikon.         £.  h-a. 

OBERON.  A  romantic  o^jcra  in  three  acts  ; 
words  (English)  by  J.  R.  Planche,  music  by 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber.  Produced  at  Coveut 
Garden  Theatre,  April  12,  1826.  In  Italian 
(by  Maggione)  at  Her  Majesty's  (in  four  acts), 
July  3,  1860,  with  recitatives  by  Benedict  and 
six  additional  numbers  from  *  Euryanthe '  and 
elsewhere.  In  German  at  Leipzig  (Hell's  trans- 
lation), Dec.  23,  1826.  o. 

OBERTAS.^  This  is  described  in  the  Ency- 
klopedyja  Fotoazechna  (Warsaw,  1884)  as  the 
most  popular  of  Polish  national  dances.  The 
couples  follow  their  leader,  turning  from  right 
to  left,  and  describing  a  circle  or  oval  ring.  The 
woman  sometimes  dances  round  her  partner,  and 
sometimes  vice  versa  ;  a  song  is  often  sung  at  the 
same  time.  The  obertas  is  evidently  regarded 
by  the  Poles  as  their  national  waltz,  though,  as 
will  have  been  seen,  it  differs  from  the  German 
waltz  in  several  characteristics  of  the  dance  as 
well  as  in  the  style  of  the  music  associated  with 
it  by  modem  composers.  Wieuiawaki's  *  Mazurka 
caract^ristique '  for  violin  No.  1,  bears  the  sub- 
title *  Obertas ' ;  it  is  deficient  in  the  rough,  wild 
character,  without  which  the  dance  is  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  mazurka.  Boito  in- 
troduces the  obertas  into  the  first  scene  of  Act  i. 
of  '  Metistofele ' :  whether  he  was  guilty  of  an 
anachronism  in  representing  his  16th  century 
Frankfort  populace  indulging  in  a  national  dance 
of  Poland  (to  say  nothing  of  Polish  exclama- 
tions) is  open  to  question.  The  Mazurka  found 
its  way  into  North -Germany  only  after  August 
III.  of  Saxony  ascended  the  throne  in  1733 
(Brockhaus).  Had  the  obertas  been  adopted 
at  any  time  by  the  German  people,  such  ^Titers 
as  Angerstein,  Czerwinski,  Voss,  etc.,  could  not 
have  ignored  it  in  their  works  on  the  art  and 
history  of  the  Dance  ;  though  their  neglect  to 
include  the  name  of  a  dance  known  only  in 
Poland,  in  their  enumeration  of  dances  of  all 
nations,  is  at  least  excusable.  However,  the 
charm  of  these  stirring  strains,  no  doubt  sug- 

I  Prom  '  ObrncAc,'  aignltfing  'to  tvm  round.'  '  Oberiu  '  haa  a 
Mcond  moMilng.  '  couliulon '  or  '  parplrxlty.'  Tbs  aoomt  lias  on 
thd  Mou&d  ■ylUblff. 
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gested  to  Boito  by  his  Polish  mother,  renders 
very  welcome  the  composer's  possible  deviation 
from  historic  truth. 

Wieniawski  and  Boito  suggest  by  a  drone 
bass  in  fifths  the  rude  accompaniment  of  the 
bagpipes  or  other  primitive  combination  of  in- 
struments. 

Tutto  vanno  alia  rinfoaa 

Bulla  musica  confti8a 

CobI  tax  la  comamasa— 

writes  Boito  for  his  chorus.  The  wild  and 
romping  nature  of  this  dance  and  music  must 
have  proved  without  attraction  for  Chopin, 
who  has  at  any  rate  not  included  by  name 
an  Obertas  among  his  Mazurkas.  Neverthe- 
less, we  may  recognise  that  in  C  major,  op. 
56,  No.  2  (Vivace)  as  being  in  harmony  and 
rhythm  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Obertas 
attempted  by  this  fastidious  and  undramatic 
composer.       ^  l.  m.  m. 

OBERTHtJR,  Charles,  a  distinguished  per- 
former on  and  composer  for  the  harp,  was  bom 
on  March  4,  1819,  at  Munich,  where  his  father 
carried  on  a  manufactory  of  strings  for  musical 
instruments.  His  teachers  were  Elise  Brauchle 
and  6.  V.  Roder,  the  Court  Director  of  Music. 
In  tlie  autumn  of  1887  he  was  engaged  by 
Charlotte  Birch-Pfeilfer  as  harp-player  at  the 
Zurich  theatre.  He  stayed  there  until  September 
1839,  when,  after  a  concert  tour  through  Switzer- 
land, he  accepted  an  engagement  at  Wiesbaden. 
In  1842  he  went  to  Mannheim,  where  he 
remained  until  1844.  A  difference  with  V. 
Lachner,  and  the  representations  of  English 
friends  then  living  at  Mannheim,  induced 
Oberthiir  in  October  1844  to  come  to  England, 
where  he  found  a  firm  protector  in  Moscheles, 
and  where  he  took  up  his  residence.  He  first 
obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
but  soon  gave  this  up,  and  devoted  himself  to 
private  teaching  and  composition,  with  occasional 
appearances  as  a  soloist  at  the  principal  concerts 
in  England  and  abroad.  The  list  of  Herr 
Oberthiir's  compositions  (more  than  200  in 
number)  includes  two  operas  *  Floris  von  Namur, ' 
and  'Der  Berggeist  des  Harzes,'  successfully 
performed  at  Wiesbaden  ;  a  grand  Mass,  '  St. 
Philip  deNeri' ;  cantatas,  *  The  Pilgrim  Queen,' 
*  The  Red  Cross  Knight,'  and  *  Lady  Jane  Grey ' ; 
Overtures  (*  Macbeth  *  and  *  Riibezahl ') ;  Trios 
for  harp,  violin,  and  violoncello  ;  a  Concertino 
for  harp  and  orchestra  ;  *Loreley* — a  legend 
for  harp  and  orchestra;  a  Quartet  for  four 
harps,  etc.  Oberthiir  died  in  London,  Nov. 
8,1895.  W.B.S. 

OBLIQUE  PIANO.  A  cottage  pianoforte 
the  strings  of  which  are  disposed  diagonally,  in- 
stead of  vertically  as  is  usual  in  upright  instru- 
ments. The  greatest  angle,  however,  is  at  the 
longest  and  lowest  string  ;  the  bias  gradually 
diminishing  until  the  shortest  and  highest  string 
is  vertical  or  nearly  so.  The  object  is  to  get 
greater  length  in  the  bass  strings.  The  inven- 
VOL.  Ill 


tion  of  the  Oblique  Piano  is  due  to  Robert 
Womum,  of  London,  who,  in  1811,  took  out  a 
patent  for  an  upright  piano  with  the  strings 
set  diagonally,  and  the  heads  of  the  hammers 
in  the  same  rake  as  the  strings.  The  Oblique 
Piano  was  comparatively  early  adopted  in 
France,  especially  by  Messrs.  Roller  k  Blan- 
chet,  who  made  very  distinguished  small  in- 
struments in  this  manner.  The  principle  has 
since  been  generally  adopted  by  the  best 
French  and  English  makers,  and  more  recently 
by  tlie  Germans  and  Americans.  [See  Piano- 
forts.]  ▲.  J.  H. 

OBOE  (Fr.  Hautbais ;  Ger.  Hohoe,  Hochholz), 
[A  wooden  instrument  of  conical  bore,  played 
with  a  double  reed,  and  of  treble  pitch,  except 
in  certain  varieties  in  which  the  name  is  quali- 
fied by  some  addition. 

The  development  of  the  modem  oboe,  and  its 
relationship  to  other  double  reed  instruments 
can  be  best  traced  by  reference  to  some  primitive 
types.  The  double  reed  is  certainly  prehistoric, 
and  the  oboe  in  its  rudest  form  is  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  has  been  used  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.]  It  can  be  traced  in  the  sculptures  and 
paintings  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Greece  ;  indeed, 
specimens  are  preserved  in  the  British  and 
Leyden  Museums,  which  were  found  with  straws 
beside  them,  probably  to  be  used  in  making 
the  reed.  Instruments  from  Arabia,  ancient 
America,  China,  Hindustan,  Italy,  and  Wal- 
lachia  are  deposited  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

[Although  some  of  these  ancient  instruments 
were  undoubtedly  rude,  yet  others,  both  in  design 
and  workmanship,  were  of  high  class,  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  speak  of  the  modem 
oboe  as  an  invention  of  any  particular  date.  It 
should  rather  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  a 
gradual  differentiation  of  type,  accentuated  by 
the  refinement  of  a  particular  member  of  a 
family.  By  the  1 6th  century,  two  chief  families 
of  double  reed  instruments  were  well  established, 
and  are  described  by  Sebastian  Yii-dung  (1511) 
and  by  Michael  Praetorius  (1618).  One  of  these 
families,  in  which  the  double  reed  is  associated 
with  a  cylindrical  tube  is  represented  by  the 
Erummhoms  (q.v.)^  and  lies  outside  the  scope 
of  this  article.  In  the  other  chief  family,  the 
double  reed  is  fitted  to  a  conical  tube,  and 
the  oboe  is  the  aristocratic  descendant  of  one 
branch  of  this  family.  The  whole  group  com- 
prised schalmeys  or  shawns,  and  pommers, 
known  also  as  bombards,  from  the  humming  or 
buzzing  tone  of  the  lower-pitched  members  of 
the  group.  The  little  schalmey  with  lowest 
note  a'  was,  according  to  Praetorius,  not  much 
used  ;  the  discant  schalmey  with  lowest  note  d* 
has  been  developed  into  the  modem  oboe.  These 
two  schalmeys  were  the  treble  members  of  the 
family,  the  set  or  choir  of  six  being  completed 
by  the  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  pommers,  with  the 
great  double-quint  pommer  descending  to  the 
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contra  F  (FF).  The  typical  instrument  had  six 
finger-holes,  and  in  the  tenor,  bass,  and  double- 
quint  instruments  these  were  supplemented  by 
extra  holes  closed  by  keys,  to  extend  the 
compass  downwards.  The  diifferentiation  of  this 
primitive  type  above  referred  to  has  resulted  in 
the  oboes  and  bassoons  as  we  now  know  them, 
for  the  distinction  between  these  is  not  mainly 
that  of  pitch  as  between  treble  and  bass,  but 
one  of  quality,  instruments  of  the  oboe  group 
having  a  lighter  and  more  delicate  quality  than 
bassoons,  irrespective  of  pitch.  In  the  I7th 
century  the  little  and  discant  schalmeys,  with 
the  alto  and  tenor  pommers,  were  grouped  to- 
gether and  called  'haulx-bois'  or  'haultbois,' 
to  distinguiBh  them  from  the  two  larger  pommers 
called  'gros-bois.'  We  thus  obtain  the  modem 
French  and  English  names  Hautbois  and  Oboe, 
and  it  was  early  in  the  17th  century  that  the 
discant  schalmey  assumed  the  form  of  the  oboe, 
the  addition  of  key-work  since  that  date  being 
a  gradual  development,  and  not  the  introduction 
of  any  distinctively  new  principle. 

The  orchestral  oboe  as  now  made  sounds  ^ 
when  thesix  finger-holes  are  closed,  and  by  raising 
the  fingers  in  succession  the  scale  of  D  major  is 
obtained  as  on  the  flute.  Strictly  speaking  the 
instrument  is  therefore  in  D,  but  as  the  notes 
sound  as  written^  it  is  customarily  spoken  of  as 
being  in  C.  Its  tube  is  conical,  enlarging  from 
the  reed  to  the  bell,  and  it  therefore  overblows 
to  the  octave,  and  is  usually  built  up  of  three 
portions,  the  *top  joint,'  *  lower  joint,*  and 
'bell.'  In  addition  to  these  there  \b  the  small 
metal  tube,  or  'staple'  to  which  the  blades 
of  cane  forming  the  double  reed  are  secured. 
To  facilitate  the  fingering  of  semitones,  the 
third  and  fourth  finger-holes  were  formerly  made 
double,  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  a  full-sized 
hole,  two  small  ones  placed  side  by  side  were 
used  in  each  case,  one  or  both  of  which  could 
be  covered  by  the  finger,  but  although  this 
arrangement  was  long  maintained,  the  necessity 
for  it  has  passed  away  with  the  modem  free  use 
of  key-work.  By  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
two  keys  giving  (/  and  eV  were  introduced  ;  in 
1727  Gerard  Hofmann  of  Bastenburg  added 
two  keys  for^S,  al%y  and  in  the  19th  century  the 
instmment  gradually  attained  its  present  deli- 
cacy and  excellence.  The  Method  by  Sellner, 
published  in  1825  at  Vienna  describes  keys 
producing  d,  c'J,  rf'J,/,  /$,  ^%,  a'«,  (T,  and  also 
an  octave  key.  The  present  compass  of  the 
instmment  extends  downwards  to  6t;,  and  some- 
times to  &b>  and  the  fingering  of  the  less  compli- 
cated models  is  not  dissimilar  from  tliat  of  the 
flute  and  the  bassoon. 

From  the  lowest  note,  whether  6b  or  61;  (1), 
to  the  6't)  next  above  (2),  thirteen  or  twelve 
consecutive  semitones  are  successively  obtained 
by  lifting  fingers  or  depressing  keys.  For  d'  (3) 
the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  kept  down 
and  the  forefinger  lifted,  as  on  the  flute ;  the 


note  being  improved  by  covering  the  right- 
hand  finger-holes.  For  <i'%  all  finger-holes  are 
open,  or  as  an  alternative  the  fingering  of  its 
lower  octave  fi%  can  be  used,  the  emission  of 
the  note  being  aided  by  a  slight  opening  of  the 
d%  hole,  which  in  this  way  serves  as  a  vent  or 
speaker.  Continuing  to  repeat  the  fingering  of 
the  lower  octave,  d!  and  ^%  are  obtained  by  a 
similar  use  of  the  c"jj  hole.  From  «"  (4)  to 
a"  (6)  the  first  octave  or  speaker-key  which  is 
worked  by  the  thumb  is  used,  and  in  all  modem 
instraments  there  is  a  second  octave  key  worked 
by  the  knuckle  of  the  left  forefinger,  by  means 
of  which  the  scale  can  be  extended  from  o!'  to 
a'"  (6)  though 


C6)     m 

the  /'"  below  this  may  be  considered  as  the 
practical  limit  of  the  oboe's  compass.  In  the 
most  recent  instruments  of  all,  these  two  '  vent- 
holes,*  or  harmonic  keys,  which  serve  only  to 
determine  a  node  in  the  tube,  and  which,  un- 
like the  correspondingmechanism  of  the  clarinet, 
do  not  furnish  an  inde})endent  note  of  their 
own,  are  made  automatic,  and  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  player's  will.  For  most  of  the 
higher  notes  above  a!\  the  bottom  d!%  key 
requii'es  to  be  raised  by  the  right  little  finger, 
just  as  occurs  in  the  flute. 

The  above  scale,  from  its  close  similarity  to 
those  of  the  flute  and  bassoon,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  traditional  and  fundamental.  But 
hardly  any  wind-instrument,  except  the  flute, 
has  been  so  altered  and  modified  of  late  years 
in  its  mechanism  as  the  oboe.  The  so-called 
Boehm  fingering  has  been  applied  to  it  with 
considerable  success,  though  the  system  has  not 
been  largely  adopted  by  musicians.  The  form 
most  in  use  at  the  present  day  is  a  modification 
of  the  older  model  described  above,  but  with 
many  devices  borrowed  from  the  Boehm  system. 
It  has  thus  become  by  far  the  most  elaborate 
and  complicated  of  reed  instraments,  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  a  return  to  an  older  and 
simpler  pattem,  by  lessening  the  weight  of  the 
machine,  and  the  number  of  holes  breaking 
the  continuity  of  the  bore,  and  by  increasing 
the  vibratory  powers  of  the  wooden  tube, 
would  not  conduce  to  an  improved  quality  of 
tone. 

The  bulk  of  these  additions  is  due  to  the  late 
M.  Barret,  at  once  a  distinguished  artist  and 
an  ingenious  mechanic,  who  devoted  a  long  and 
laborious  professional  life  solely  to  the  elabora- 
tion of  his  favourite  instmment.  In  tliis  task 
he  was  ably  seconded  by  the  French  instm- 
ment maker,  Triebert,  with  whom  he  was  in 
constant  correspondence,  and  whose  instra- 
ments have,  until  of  late,  almost  monopolised 
the  trade. 

Barret's  chief  modifications  may  be  briefly 
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named  as  (1)  the  introduction  of  a  plate  for  the 
left-hand  thumb,  somewhat  similar  to  that  on 
modem  flutes,  by  which  this  member,  formerly 
idle,  is  called  into  action ;  (2)  the  double 
automatic  octave  keys  named  above ;  (3)  a 
vast  number  of  double,  triple,  and  even  quad- 
ruple alternative  fingerings  for  particular  notes, 
which  materially  reduce  the  mechanical  diffi- 
culty of  inconvenient  passages.  On  these 
and  other  points,  the  writer  has  to  tliank  Mr. 
Mitcalfe,  of  Lowestoft,  for  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  mechanism  only 
that  the  oboe  of  to-day  is 
entirely  different  from  that 
used  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century,  but  also 
in  the  sound  -  producer  or 
reed.  The  writer  is  happy 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
illustrate  this  fact  by  ^mi-al- 
lel  photographs,  reduced  in 
the  woodcut  to  half  dimen- 
sions, of  two  oboe  i-eeds, 
which  stand  to  each  other 
in  about  the  chronological 
relation  named  above.  The  right-hand  cut  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  modem  reed  as  made  in 
France  by  Triebert.  That  on  the  left  hand 
is  one  of  several  given  to  the  writer  by  the 
late  Mr,  Waddell,  formerly  bandmaster  of  the 
First  Life  Guards,  and  belonged  to  the  oboist 
who  accompanied  Rossini  on  his  first  visit  to 
this  country,  in  1828,  the  great  melodist  being 
unwilling  to  entrust  his  elaborate  oboe  parts 
to  any  English  pretender.  It  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  it  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Pifferaro 
reed,  approximating  more  to  that  of  the  bassoon 
and  oboe  di  caccia,  than  to  that  of  the  modem 
oboe.  A  very  similar  reed  was  used  even  by  so 
recent  a  player  as  Grattan  Cooke.  The  effect 
of  twenty -six  such,  as  in  the  first  Handel 
celebration,  against  about  forty  violins,  is  diffi- 
cult to  realise. 

The  oboe  has  from  ancient  times  held  the 
prescriptive  right  to  give  the  tuning  A  to  the 
orchestra.  This  doubtful  privilege  obviously 
dates  from  the  period  before  Handel,  when  it 
was  the  only  wind  instrument  present.  The 
writer  has  elsewhere  expressed  his  opinion  that, 
for  acoustical  reasons,  the  function  should  rather 
devolve  on  the  far  more  refractory  and  untune- 
able  clarinet,  than  on  any  member  of  the  double- 
reed  family.  For  the  bass  section  of  the  band, 
however,  the  low  D  of  the  bassoon,  reproducing 
the  open  note  of  the  middle  string  of  the  double 
bass,  has  many  advantages. 

[The  oboe  as  above  described  is  the  instmment 
practically  in  general  use  both  in  orchestras  and 
military  bands.  For  the  latter,  however,  the  oboe 
is  sometimes,  but  not  often,  made  in  Bb  instead 
of  in  C,  and  a  smaller  instmment  in  Eb,  or 
soprano  oboe,  is  also  occasionally  used  ;  the  two 


instruments  thus  pitched  are  in  correspondence 
with  the  Bb  and  Eb  clarinets  respectively,  and 
therefore  require  the  same  trans- 
positions of  the  written  parts. 
The  illustration  shows  a  modem 
oboe  descending  to  6b. 

The  other  members  of  the 
family  are  the  Oboe  d'Amore 
(g.v.),  the  Cor  Anglais  (q.v.),  and 
the  Baritone  Oboe  which  stands 
one  octave  in  pitch  lower  than 
the  oboe  proper,  and  one- fifth 
higher  than  the  bassoon.  This 
instmment,  although  but  little 
known,  has  not  fallen  altogether 
out  of  use,  for  it  is  introduced 
by  Richard  Strauss  in  his  latest 
opera  'Salom^,'  produced  at 
Dresden  in  December  1905.  We 
thus  have  at  the  present  day  a 
quartet  in  the  oboe  family  ;  the 
oboe  in  c',  the  oboe  d'amore  in  a, 
the  cor  anglais  in  /,  and  the 
baritone  oboe  in  c. 

The  oboe  as  it  now  exists  is 
the  result  of  gradual  development 
from  a  primitive  type,  and  in  this 
particular  differs  from  the  clari- 
net, in  which  the  improvement 
upon  the  typical  single  reed  in- 
stmment was  so  rapid  and  dis- 
tinctive as  almost  to  amount  to 
an  invention.  Therefore  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  oboe  with 
its  congeners  was  formerly  used 
for  town  bands  and  military 
purposes  to  an  extent  not  now 
seen,  as  it  has  been  largely  dis- 
placed by  the  clarinet.  It  had 
been  so  employed  long  before  it 
was  introduced  into  church  and  artistic  secular 
music,  indeed,  military  bands  were  in  Germany 
termed  *  Hautboisten,*  and  a  well-known  copper- 
plate engraving  of  the  18th  century  shows  the 
band  of  the  English  Guards  passing  to  St. 
James's  Palace,  consisting  principally  of  oboes  of 
different  sizes,  with  bassoons  of  primitive  shape, 
drams,  and  cymbals.  The  oboe  as  such  was 
first  employed  in  Paris  in  the  opera  *  Pomone ' 
by  Cambert  in  1671. 

The  tone  of  the  oboe  is  peculiarly  distinc- 
tive, and  mthout  being  powerful  or  obtrasive 
it  is  very  penetrating.  A  character  of  spor- 
tiveness  and  light -heartedness  seems  proper 
to  it  in  quick  movements,  and  yet  in  slow 
passages  tjiere  is  perhaps  no  instmment  which 
can  better  give  the  effect  of  a  'pleading'  or 
'beseeching'  as  distinguished  from  a  'plain- 
tive *  voice.] 

It  is  impossible  within  brief  limits  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  use  made  by  great 
composers  of  an  instrument  which  is  at  once 
historically  the  oldest  and  musically  the  most 
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important  of  the  reed  band.  It  may,  however, 
be  noted  that  it  possesses  singularly  little  solo 
or  concerted  music.  Handel  composed  six 
concertos  for  it  in  1703,  which  are  still  occasion- 
ally performed.  Mozart  also  wrote  one  for 
G.  Ferlandi,  of  the  Salzburg  band,  which  was  on 
several  occasions  played  by  Ramm ;  the  com- 
poser himself  in  a  letter  noting  its  performance 
for  the  fifth  time  in  1778,  and  playfully  terming 
it  *  Kamm's  cheval  de  bataille.'  The  score  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Andre,  but  appears 
to  have  been  lost  or  mislaid,  as  no  trace  of  it 
can  now  be  found.  Kalliwoda  wrote  for  his 
friend  Reuther  a  concertino  (op.  110)  of  con- 
siderable length  and  difficulty.  Schumann  con- 
tributes three  romances  for  '  Hoboe,  ad  libitum 
Violins  oder  Clarinet,'  which  seem  better  known 
in  the  version  for  the  latter  instruments. 
Beethoven  has  (op.  87)  a  trio  for  the  singular 
combination  of  two  oboes  and  English  Horn,  an 
early  composition  in  symphonic  form  with  four 
complete  movements. 

A  concerto  of  Sebastian  Bach  for  trumpet, 
flute,  oboe,  and  violin  with  string  accompani- 
ment, is  in  the  B.-G.  edition,  vol.  xix.  p.  83. 
Two  oboes,  with  a  like  number  of  clarinets, 
horns,  and  bassoons,  take  part  in  several  octets 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  They  have 
been  already  referred  to  under  Clarinet. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  great  symphonies,  ora- 
torios, and  masses  that  its  full  value  must  be 
appreciated.  Bach  indeed  uses  chiefly  the  more 
ancient  form  of  the  oboe  d'amore.  [See  Oboe 
d'  amore.]  But  the  scores  of  Handel  abound 
with  fine  passages  for  it.  Indeed,  it  seems  at 
his  period  to  have  been  almost  convertible  with 
the  violins  as  the  leading  instrument.  This  fact 
probably  accounts  for  the  large  number  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strings  which,  as  named  above, 
were  present  at  once  in  the  orchestra.  The  oboe 
is  distinctly  anterior  in  use  to  its  bass  relative 
the  bassoon,  although  this  also  often  figures  as 
i-einforcing  the  violoncellos  and  basses  in  a 
similar  manner.  Haydn's  works  are  equally 
liberal  in  its  use.  With  him  it  appears  as  a 
solo  instrument,  usually  in  melodies  of  a  light 
and  sportive  character.  It  may  be  noted  that 
in  fk  large  number  of  his  symphonies  the  minuet 
and  trio  are  assigned  to  this  instrument,  often 
answered  by  the  bassoon.  Probably  its  pastoral 
tone  and  history  pointed  it  out  for  use  in  a 
dance  movement.  There  is,  however,  a  fine 
adagio  for  it  in  the  oratorio  of  'The  Seasons,' 
as  well  as  a  long  and  difficult  solo  passage  (No. 
1 1),  in  which  the  crowing  of  the  cock  is  imitated, 
A 


and  which  is  a  perfect  study  of  minute  realism 
in  notes. 

Berlioz  quotes  several  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  oboe  by  Gluck.  It  is,  moreover,  probable 
that  the  '  chalumeau '  which  occurs  in  his  scores 
was  some  form  of  this  instrument. 

No  writer  has  made  more  frequent  and  varied 
use  of  the  oboe  than  Beethoven.  It  takes  a 
prominent  part  in  many  of  his  symphonies,  in 
the  opera  of  *  Fidelio, '  and  in  his  church  music. 
In  the  two  last,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  name 
the  air  of  '  Florestan, '  and  passages  in  the  Masses 
in  C  and  in  D.  In  the  Symphonies  it  leads 
the  wind  band  in  the  funeral  march  of  the 
Eroica,  has  a  singular  little  cadenza  of  six  notes 
and  a  turn  in  the  first  movement  of  the  C  minor, 
and  the  reprise  of  the  Trio  in  the  Finale ;  a 
long  rustic  melody  preceding  the  storm  in  the 
Pastoral,  several  effective  passages  in  the  7th, 
and  the  scherzo  in  the  Choral  Symphony. 

Mozart  is  in  no  vrise  behind  Beethoven  in  the 
prominence  he  awards  to  the  oboe  ;  indeed,  the 
fact  that  many  of  his  greatest  works,  such  as 
the  Jupiter  Symphony,  several  of  his  masses, 
and  even  of  his  operas,  were  written  for  limited 
bands  in  which  all  the  wind  instruments  were 
not  represented  at  once,  gives  this,  which  except 
in  the  £b  Clarinet  Symphony  is  almost  always 
present,  a  stiU  more  marked  predominance. 

It  is  perhaps  from  the  increase  and  greater 
development  of  the  wind  band  that  later  writers, 
such  as  Weber  and  Mendelssohn,  appear  to  make 
less  use  of  the  oboe  than  their  forerunners.  The 
former  of  these  writers,  however,  evidently  had 
a  predilection  for  the  clarinet  and  horn,  as  is 
shown  by  his  concerted  music ;  the  latter  has 
used  the  oboe  most  effectively  in  *SL  Paul,* 
*  Ely  ah,'  the  *  Hymn  of  Praise,'  and  elsewhere. 

Hummel,  in  his  fine  Mass  in  Eb,  assigns  it 
the  subject  of  the  *  Et  incamatus, '  and  has  also 
left  as  op.  102  a  series  of  variations  for  oboe 
with  orchestra. 

Solos,  etc.  f  for  Oboe 

Handel. — Six  Concertos  for  Oboe. 

Mozart. — Grand  Quintet  in  A  for  Oboe,  two 
Violins,  Tenor  and  Violoncello,  op.  108. 

Beethoven. — Trio  for  two  Oboes  and  Cor 
Anglais,  op.  87. 

Hummel. — Variations,  with  Orchestra,  op. 
102. 

Kalliwoda. — Concertino  in  F  with  Orches- 
tra, op.  110. 

Kreutzer. — Trio  for  Oboe,  Tenor,  and 
Bassoon. 

Schumann. — Drei  Romanzen,  etc.,  op.  94. 

[The  three  pieces  for  oboe  and  piano,  by 
Mr.  D.  F.  Tovey,  deserve  mention.]  For  other 
concerted  music  see  Clarinet  and  Bassoon. 
[w.  H.  8. ;  with  additions  in  square  brackets  by 

D.  J.  B.] 

[During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  18th 
century  the  oboe  was,  in  England,  in  esteem  as. 
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a  solo  instrument.  This  was  due,  probably,  in 
the  first  instance  to  Giuseppe  San  Martini,  whom 
Hawkins  mentions  as  the  greatest  performer  on 
it  that  the  world  had  then  seen.  Before  his 
time  its  tone  was  rank,  harsh,  and  grating,  but 
Martini  appears  to  have  had  a  secret  method  of 
manipulating  the  reed  which  rendered  it  in  his 
hands  of  a  very  much  sweeter  character.  About 
1735  the  rewfl^  of  ten  guineas  was  offered  for 
a  lost  oboe  reed  supposed  to  be  Martini's.  His 
pupil,  Thomas  Vincent,  further  popularised  the 
oboe,  and  Fischer  and  Parke  were,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  century,  the  greatest  masters  on  it. 
Fischer's  *  Rondeau '  performed  at  Vauxhall  was 
a  very  noted  piece  for  the  oboe  for  half  a  century. 
Robert  Bums  in  a  letter  to  Thomson  (June  1793) 
refers  with  great  admiration  to  the  playing 
of  Fraser,  an  Edinburgh  oboist,  who  took  the 
'  Quaker's  wife '  (generally  considered  as  a  lively 
lilt)  as  a  slow  movement.  An  interesting  tutor 
for  the  instrument  was  issued  about  1775-80  by 
Cahusac.  F.  K.] 

OBOE  D'  AMORE  (Fr.  ffautboia  cCanumr). 
An  instrument  of  exactly  the  same  compass  and 
construction  as  the  ordinary  oboe,  except  that 
it  stands  a  minor  third  lower  than  that,  being 
in  the  key  of  A.  It  has  also  a  hollow  globular 
beU  instead  of  a  conical  one,  which  renders  the 
tone  more  veiled  and  pathetic.  In  this  respect 
it  is  intermediate  between  the  first  and  the 
Como  Inglese.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  scores  of 
Bach  that  this  instrument  is  met  with,  most  of 
his  works  containing  important  parts  for  it.  As 
a  good  instance  may  be  cited  the  air  No.  4  in 
the  first  part  of  t&e  Christmas  Oratorio — *  Bereite 
dich  Zion.* 

It  has  been  common  of  late  to  replace  this  fine 
but  almost  obsolete  instrument  by  the  ordinary 
oboe.  Occasionally,  however,  as  in  No.  7  of 
the  work  above  named,  the  two  are  written  for 
together,  and  the  extreme  note  A  is  required, 
two  lines  below  the  treble  stave,  which  is  below 
the  compass  of  the  ordinary  oboe. 

The  instrument  was  not  long  ago  reconstructed 
by  Mons.  Mahillon,  of  Brussels,  according  to  the 
designs  of  Mons.  Gevaert,  the  learned  director  of 
the  Conservatoire  of  Music,  in  that  capital,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  playing  Bach's  scores  cor- 
rectly. It  was  thus  used  in  Westminster  Abbey 
on  Jan.  15,  1880,  and  is  now  regularly  employed 
in  the  concerts  of  the  Bach  Choir,      w.  h.  s. 

OBOE  DI  CACCIA,  i.e,  hunting  oboe  {Fa- 
gottino  ;  Tenoroon).  An  old  name  for  an  instru- 
ment of  the  Oboe  or  Bassoon  family  standing  in 
the  F  or  £t^  between  those  respectively  in  use. 
It  occurs  frequently  in  the  scores  of  Bach,  who 
assigns  prominent  solo  and  concerted  parts  to 
it.  There  is  also  a  double  part  for  instruments 
of  this  nature  in  Purcell's  *  Dioclesian ' ;  and 
two  important  movements,  the  *  0  quam  tristis ' 
and  the  '  Virgo  virginum  praeclara '  in  Haydn's 
Stabat  Mater  are  scored  for  two  oboi  di  caccia 
obbligati.     As  specimens  of  Bach's  treatment 


of  the  instrument  may  be  named  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  and  other  movements  of  the  Christ- 
mas Oratorio,  scored  for  two,  and  a  beautiful 
Aria  in  the  St.  John  Passion  for  the  singular 
quartet  of  flute,  soprano,  oboe  di  caccia,  and 
basso  continue,  preceded  by  an  Arioso  for  tenor, 
with  two  flutes,  two  oboi  di  caccia,  and  quartet 
of  strings.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
magnificent  instniment  has  almost  entirely  gone 
out  of  use,  and  is  confounded  by  rec^ent  writers 
with  the  very  different  Como  Inglese.  For 
whereas  the  latter  is  essentially  an  oboe  lowered 
through  a  fifth,  the  real  oboe  di  caccia  is  a 
bassoon  raised  a  fourth.  It  therefore  carries 
upwards  the  bass  tone  of  the  latter,  rather  than 
depresses  the  essentially  treble  quality  of  the 
oboe.  It  is  obvious  from  Bach's  practice  that 
he  looks  on  it  as  a  tenor  and  not  as  an  alto 
voice.  In  his  older  scores  the  part  is  headed 
TaUle  de  Basson^  Taille  being  the  usual  name 
for  the  Tenor  Voice  or  Violin.  In  the  older 
scores  of  Haydn's  Stabat  the  parts  are  actually, 
and  as  a  modem  writer ^  says  'curiously  enough,' 
marked  'Fagotti  in  Eb,'  that  being  the  older 
name  by  which  it  was  designated.  Even  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Rossini  the  instrament  was  known, 
and  to  it  is  given  the  beautiful  Ranz  des  Vaches, 
imitating  very  exactly  the  Alpenhom,  in  the 
Overture  to  *Guillaume  Tell.'  This  is  scored 
in  the  F  or  bass  clef,  as  is  also  remarked  by  the 
writer  above  referred  to, 2  who  singularly  con- 
cludes that  the  notation  is  '  an  octave  lower  than 
the  real  sounds  produced.'  The  fact  is  that 
when  the  opera  was  first  heard  in  this  country, 
the  passage  was  actually  played  <i8  written  on 
the  oboe  di  caccia  by  a  player  named  Tamplini. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Beethoven's  Trio 
for  two  oboes  and  cor  anglais  (op.  87)  was  really 
intended  for  this  instrument,  since  it  takes  the 
fundamental  bass  part  throughout. 

In  construction,  scale,  and  compass  the  oboi 
di  caccia  in  F  and  Eb  exactly  resemble  bassoons 
on  a  miniature  scale.  They  are  played  with  a 
small  bassoon  reed.  The  writer  is  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  two  fine  specimens  in  F  by  the 
great  maker  Savary,  and  one  in  Eb  by  Marzoli. 
The  former  he  twice  played  in  Bach's  Christmas 
Oratorio  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  also  at  the 
Hereford  Festival  of  1879.  w.  h.  s. 

[As  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  proper 
use  of  the  term  oboe  di  caccia,  and  reasonable  • 
difference  of  opinion,  the  best  course  seems  to 
be  to  supplement  the   foregoing  article   by  a 
brief  statement  of  a  later  view. 

Under  Obos  it  is  noticed  that  the  early  schal- 
meys  and  pommers  differentiated  into  tiie  oboe 
and  bassoon  families  as  we  now  have  them,  the 
characteristic  difference  being  tone-quality  rather 
than  pitch,  although  low-pitched  members  of  the 
oboe  family,  and  high-pitched  ones  of  the  bas- 
soon family  are  rarely  used.     The  alto  pommer, 

>  Prof.  E.  Pront,  On  ik»  Orowth  qf  f A«  Modem  Ordkettra,  a  paper 
r«ul  before  the  Musical  Auodation.  Jan.  6, 1879. 
*  Irutrumeniation,  in  Novello  ft  Co.'i  HubIc  Prltnen. 
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subjected  to  refinement,  became  the  como  inglese, 
or  cor  anglais,  but  in  a  less  advanced  stage 
retained  its  broader  tone  character  as  the  oboe 
di  caccia  ;  many  specimens  of  such  instruments 
exist,  and  like  the  cor  anglais,  are  usually  in 
F  or  Eb,  a  fifth  lower  than  the  oboe.  As  thus 
described  we  haye  the  bassoon  quality  carried 
upwards  from  the  bass,  rather  than  the  oboe 
quality  brought  downwards  from  the  treble. 
The  question  of  pitch  remains.  The  lowest 
note  for  the  instrument  in  the  *  Guillaume  Tell ' 
overture  as  written  is  B,  and  if  this  is  an 
octave  lower  than  the  real  sound  produced 
(according  to  Prof.  Front's  view)  it  lies  easily 
within  the  compass  of  either  the  oboe  di  caccia 
or  the  cor  anglais.  If,  however,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Stone,  it  was  played  by  Tamplini  as  written, 
it  must  necessarily  have  been  on  an  instrument 
differing  from  the  oboe  di  caccia  as  commonly 
recognised,  and  as  described  above. 

In  the  case  of  Haydn's  Stabat  Mater,  '0  quam 

tristis,'  the  lowest  note  is  written   ^^ 


for  fagotti  in  Ej^  ;  this  would  sound  ^^feg- 


and  is  again  below  the  compass  of  the  cor 
anglais  as  usually  made.  Such  instruments, 
however,  have  been  made  to  give  the  low  B[> 
equivalent  to  the  Dt>  written.  On  the  bassoon 
in  Eb,  however,  which  is  the  instrument  actually 
named,  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  Such 
bassoons  in  F  or  £b,  i.e.  a  fourth  or  a  minor  third 
above  the  usual  key  of  the  instrument,  are 
generally  known  as  tenor  bassoons  or  tenoroons, 
and  it  is  manifest  that  these  are  the  instruments 
that  were  regarded  by  Dr.  Stone  as  oboi  di 
caccia,  but  whether  they  were  so  regarded  by 
the  composers  named  is  another  and  more  diffi- 
cult questionj  D.  J.  B. 

OBRECHT*,  Jacob,  sometimes  given  Ho- 
BRECHT,  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  15th 
century,  born  probably  at  Utrecht  about  1480. 
In  early  life  he  was  chapel-master  at  Utrecht, 
and  Erasmus^  learnt  music  from  him,  as  a 
choir-boy  in  the  cathedral,  about  the  year  1474. 
[Traces  of  a  visit  to  Italy,  where  he  entered  the 
services  of  Duke  Ercole  of  Ferrara,  in  1474,  have 
been  found  by  van  der  Straetcn.  (See  his 
Afusique  au  Pays-Bos.)  In  1483-85  he  was 
director  of  the  school  of  singing  at  Gambray, 
•and  in  1489-1500  held  the  office  of  teacher  at 
St.  Donatieu  at  Bruges.]  He  was  also  living 
some  time  in  Florence,  where  Aaron  met  him 
in  company  with  Josquin,  Isaac,  and  Agricola, 
at  the  court  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico. 

In  1491  Obrecht  was  elected  chapel-master 
in  Antwerp  Cathedral,  already  a  great  mtisical 
centre,  with  a  fine  choir  of  nearly  seventy  voices, 
exclusive  of  boys.  Of  the  higher  honours  and 
emoluments  he  received  there,  of  the  visits  paid 
him  by  foreign  musicians,  of  his  work  in  the 

>  OUrMTi.  who  WM  s  pupil  o(  BrMmta,  mentioni  thU  in  the 


revision  of  the  cathedral  music -books,  and 
lastly  of  his  poor  health,  M.  L^n  de  Borbure 
has  found  ample  evidence  in  the  records  of 
tliat  church.* 

Many  of  his  works  are  preserved,  and  eight 
masses  were  printed,  the  merits  of  which  are 
fully  discussed  by  Ambros.'  The  finest  of 
these,  '  Fortuna  desperata,'  has  been  published 
in  modem  notation  (Amsterdam,  1870)  and  re- 
printed as  No.  IX.  of  the  publications  of  the 
Maatschappg  tot  Bevordering  der  Toonkunst, 
(1880).  The  first  volume  of  printed  music  in 
1501  contained  two  secular  pieces,  and  Petrucci 
included  many  more  in  his  collection  of  the 
next  few  years.  Eitner  gives  titles  of  about 
thirty  printed  chansons  and  motets  still  exist- 
ing. Dr.  Bumey  has  scored  some  movements 
from  the  mass  'Si  dedero,'  in  his  notebooks, 
and  Forkel  has  given  two  examples  in  his 
history.     [See  the  Quellen-Lexikon,] 

Baini  speaks  of  MS.  works  in  the  Papal 
Chapel,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  among 
them  is  the  mass  written  for  the  Bruges  choir. 
This  mass  was  so  appreciated  that  the  singers 
came  to  Antwerp  in  a  body  to  thank  the  great 
master.  Surely,  to  provoke  such  enthusiasm, 
there  must  be  some  power  which  we  can  hardly 
appreciate,  hidden  behind  that  *  clean  and  clear 
counterpoint*  which  Dr.  Bumey  so  coldly 
admires.  To  the  mind  of  Erasmus,  Obrecht 
ever  remained  *  nuUi  secundus. '  He  was  greatly 
straok,  as  amateurs  are  to  this  day,  by  the 
wonderful  rapidity  with  which  a  great  musician 
could  throw  off  his  work.  A  certain  mass  of 
Obrecht's  astonished  the  old  music  world,  as 
the  '  Don  Juan '  overture  has  done  the  new,  in 
being  the  superhuman  product  of  a  single 
night's  toil.  j.  r.  s.-b. 

OCA  DEL  CAIRO,  L'.  Opera  buffa  in  two 
acts ;  libretto  by  Varesoo,  music  by  Mozart, 
1783. 

Mozart  left  it  unfinished,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  text.  It  was  completed  by  Andre 
with  pieces  from  other  operas  of  Mozart's,  was 
adapted  to  new  French  words  by  Victor  Wilder, 
and  performed  at  the  Theatre  des  Fantaisies 
Parisiennes,  June  6, 1867  ;  at  Vienna,  1868 ;  at 
Dmry  Lane,  in  Italian,  May  12,  1870.  o. 

OCARINA.  A  family  of  small  terra-ootta 
instruments,  in  character  somewhat  resembling 
flageolets,  made  of  various  sizes,  and  introduced 
into  this  country  some  years  ago  by  a  travel- 
ling troupe  of  German  or  Tyrolese  musicians. 
The  fingering  is  something  intermediate  between 
the  instrument  named  above  and  that  of  the 
*  picco  *  pipe.  The  only  point  of  acoustical 
importance  they  illustrate  is  due  to  their  large 
intemal  cavity,  and  the  absence  of  any  bell. 
They  have  in  consequence  a  hollow,  rather 
sweet  tone,  similar  to  that  of  a  stopped  organ 
pipe.      They  are  of  no  musical  significance 

•  S«e  utlele  '  OtvMht '  in  F<U«'a  BUiprafltU. 
9  OtieMdUt  d*r  MutUe.  iU.  180. 
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whatever.     See  also  article  AoousTics,  yoL  L 
p.  82a.  w.  H.  8. 

O'CAROLAN,  or  CAROLAN,  Tuklooh,  one 
of  the  last  and  certainly  the  most  famous  of  the 
bards  of  Ireland,  was  bom  in  the  year  1670,  at 
a  place  called  Newtown,  near  Nobber,  in  the 
county  of  Meath.  He  lost  his  sight  in  his  22nd 
year  from  small-pox,  and,  in  allusion  to  this 
used  to  say,  *  my  eyes  are  transplanted  into  my 
ears.'  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family  in  Meath,  where  a  district 
was  known  as  Carolanstown  (now  Carlanstown). 
Turlogh  began  to  learn  the  harp  at  twelve  years 
of  age,  but  owed  nearly  all  his  education  to 
Madam  Maodermot  Roe  of  Alderford,  a  fine 
dame  of  the  old  school,  who  lived  to  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  survived  her  proUgl.  She  it 
was  who,  when  O'Oarolan's  father  settled  at 
Garrick-on-Shannon,  perceived  the  talent  of  the 
boy,  had  him  taught  the  Irish  language  and 
music,  and  provided  him  with  a  horse  and  an 
attendant,  when,  at  twenty-two,  he  became  an 
itinerant  minstrel.  He  was  susceptible  towards 
the  gentler  sex  ;  his  first  love  was  one  Bridget 
Cruise,  and  he  must  have  preserved  a  tender 
remembrance  of  her,  since  long  after  they 
parted  he  recognised  her  fingers,  as  his  hand 
touched  them  accidentally  in  a  boat  at  Lough 
Dearg.  He  solaced  himself  for  her  loss  by  fall- 
ing in  love  with  Mary  Maguire,  a  young  lady 
from  Tempo,  Fermanagh.  She  became  his 
wife,  and  they  lived  happily  together.  He 
now  took  a  farm  in  Leitrim,  but  imprudent 
hospitality  soon  dissipated  his  means.  He 
then  (1692)  adopted  the  life  of  a  travelling 
minstrel.  Wherever  he  went,  the  doors  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  were  thrown  open,  and  he 
was  ever  ready  to  compose  both  words  and 
music  in  praise  of  those  who  welcomed  him. 
Later  in  life  O'Carolan  was  somewhat  addicted 
to  intemperance ;  he  required  to  be  supplied 
with  stimulants  before  composing,  but  after 
drinking,  his  muse  rarely  failed  him.  One 
instance,  however,  is  recorded  in  which  his  in- 
vention was  utterly  at  fault.  It  related  to  a 
Miss  Brett.  In  order  to  celebrate  her  charms, 
O'Carolan  tried  and  tried  in  vain,  till  throwing 
aside  the  harp  in  a  fit  of  vexation  he  declared 
to  the  young  lady's  mother  that  after  frequent 
attempts  to  compose  for  her,  there  was  not  a 
string  in  his  harp  that  did  not  vibrate  with  a 
melancholy  sound;  *I  fear,'  said  he,  'she  is 
not  long  for  this  world :  nay,'  he  added,  with 
emphasis,  *she  will  not  survive  twelve  months !  * 
The  event  proved  the  bard  a  true  prophet,  for 
Miss  Brett  died  within  that  time.  With  a  view 
to  wean  him  from  his  inordinate  fondness  for 
drink,  O'Carolan's  friends  made  him  promise  to 
shun  all  places  where  liquor  could  be  purchased, 
and  he  for  a  while  abstained ;  but  at  last,  visit- 
ing the  town  of  Boyle,  and  chancing  to  pass  a 
spirit- shop,  he  prevailed  on  the  shopman  to 
pour  out  a  glass  of  the  spirit,  intending  to 


smell  but  not  to  taste.  His  resolution,  however, 
failed  him,  and  he  not  only  swallowed  the  one 
draught,  but  many  others,  until  his  mind  had 
fully  recovered  its  tone,  and  in  this  state  of  ex- 
hilaration he  produced  his  famous  tune  'The 
Receipt  for  drinking  whiskey. '  It  was  said  that 
Geminiani  and  other  foreign  artists  entertained 
a  very  high  opinion  of  his  musical  talents,  but 
though  some  stories  are  told  of  his  immediately 
executing  from  memory  long  and  difficult  pieces 
which  the  Italian  musicians  had  just  played, 
these  tales  are  musically  improbable,  and  are 
inconsistent  with  the  generally  received  accounts 
of  his  moderate  skill  on  the  harp.  It  is  enough 
to  allow  him  the  decided  talent  for  improvising 
music  and  words,  to  which  his  claim  has  been 
undisputed.  [As  early  as  1727  several  of 
O'Carolan's  airs  were  printed  in  Daniel  Wright's 
'  Aria  di  Camera. '  His  '  Bumpers  Squire  Jones, ' 
*One  bottle  more,*  'Down  beside  me,*  'Grace 
Nugent,'  and  'O'Rourke's  noble  feast,*  were 
enormously  popular,  whilst  his  < Princess  Royal* 
was  adapted  by  Shield  as  '  The  Arethusa,'  on 
which  account  many  have  considered  the  melody 
as  of  English  origin.  Lampe  introduced  two 
of  O'Carolan's  airs  into  a  Dublin -printed 
Wesleyan  Hymn-Book  (1749).  Tom  Moore 
adapted  six  of  his  tunes,  namely,  'Fly  not  yet,' 
'The  Young  May  Moon,'  *0h!  banquet  not,* 
'  Oh  !  blame  not  the  bard,*  '  Oh,  the  sight  en- 
trancing,' and  '  The  Wandering  Bard.*  Of  his 
200  songs  all  are  in  Irish,  save  one,  '  O'Caro- 
lan's Devotion,*  set  to  English  words.  His 
harp  is  now  the  property  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
O'Conor  Don,  P.C.,  Clonalis,  who  also  possesses 
the  best-known  portrait  of  the  great  minstrel. 
Four  editions  of  his  airs  were  printed  between 
the  years  1780  and  1800 ;  and,  in  1804, 
Broderip  k  Wilkinson  published  an  edition, 
suppressing  the  names  of  the  tunes.  O'Carolan's 
skull  was  presented  by  George  Nugent  Reynolds 
to  Sii-  John  Caldwell,  for  his  museum,  in  1796. 
An  edition  of  his  best  airs,  words  and  music, 
with  historical  annotations,  is  being  prepared 
by  the  present  iwnter.] 

In  1783  his  wife  died.  She  had  borne  him 
six  daughters  and  also  one  son,  who  subsequently 
taught  the  Irish  harp  in  London,  and  before  he 
quitted  Ireland,  in  1747,  published  an  imperfect 
collection  of  his  father's  compositions.  Turlogh 
O'Carolan  died  March  25,  1788,  at  Alderford 
House,  where  his  room  is  still  shown,  with  his 
high-backed  chair,  his  engraved  punch-ladle, 
and  a  press  in  the  wall  where  he  kept  his 
whisky.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  sixty 
clergymen  of  different  denominations;  by  a 
number  of  the  gentry  of  the  district,  and  by  a 
vast  crowd  of  the  humbler  class  ;  and  his  vxike 
lasted  four  days,  during  which  the  harp  was 
never  silent,  and  the  bottle  never  ceased  to  flow. 
Of  late  years  the  grave  of  the  bard  (hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Macdermot 
Roe  family  amongst  whom  he  lies)  has  been 
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neatly  enclosed,  and  an  inscription  placed  over 
the  arch  of  the  gateway,  by  Liady  Louisa  Tenison. 
O'Carolan's  fecundity  as  a  musician  was  un- 
doubted ;  one  of  the  ten  harpers  assembled  at 
Belfast  in  1792  had  acquired  more  than  100 
tunes  composed  by  him,  and  asserted  that  this 
was  but  a  small  portion  of  them.  In  September 
1809,  a  sort  of  commemoration  of  him  was  held 
in  Dublin.  Lady  Morgan  bequeathed  £100  for 
a  fine  bas-relief  of  O'Carolan,  executed  by  a  son 
of  the  Irish  sculptor  Hogan.  It  was  placed  in 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  r.  p.  s. ;  with  additions 
and  corrections  by  w.  h.  g.  f. 

OCCASIONAL  ORATORIO,  THE.  A  work 
of  Handel,  probably  intended  to  celebrate  the 
failure  of  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745.  It  con- 
sists of  an  overture  and  three  parts,  among  which 
are  *  O  liberty,'  afterwai-ds  transferred  to  *  Judas 
Maccabeus,'  some  of  the  choruses  from  'Israel 
in  Egypt,'  and  a  Coronation  Anthem,  introduced 
into  Part  III.  The  words  of  Part  I.  are  in  great 
part  taken  from  Milton's  Psalms,  and  many 
numbers  appear  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Morell. 
(See  pref.  to  the  work  in  the  Handelgesellschaft 
edition.)  It  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden 
on  Feb.  14, 19,  and  26,  1746.  (Rockstro's  Life 
of  Handel.)  M. 

OCHETTO  (Lat.  Ochetus ;  Fr.  Hoqmt ;  Old 
Eng.  Hocket).  A  curious  device  in  medieval 
Discant,  the  sole  merit  of  which  consisted  in 
interrupting  one  or  more  voice-parts — generally 
including  the  tenor — by  meaningless  rests,  so 
introduced  as  to  produce  an  effect  analogous  to 
that  of  the  hiccough — whence  the  origin  of  the 
word.  [See  Hockbt.]  It  seems  to  have  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  secular  music  of  the 
13th  century  ;  but  no  long  time  elapsed  before 
it  was  introduced  into  the  Discant  sung  upon 
Ecclesiastical  Plain-song,  on  which  account  it 
was  severely  condemned  in  the  Decretal  issiied 
by  Pope  John  XXIL  in  1322.  The  following 
specimen  is  from  a  secular  song  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, preserved  in  MS.  at  Cambray,  and  printed 
in  extenso  in  Coussemaker's  Histoire  de  V Har- 
monic au  Moyen  Age  (Paris,  1852)  : — 
Triplum, 


In  the  latter  half  of  the  I4th  century  the 
popularity  of  the  Ochetus  began  rapidly  to 
wane  ;  and  in  the  15th  it  was  so  far  forgotten 
that  Joannes  Tinctoris  does  not  even  think  it 
necessary  to  mention  it  in  his  Terminorum 
Musicae  Diffinitorium. 


But  though  the  Ochetus  so  soon  fell  into  dis- 
repute as  a  contrapuntal  device,  its  value,  as  a 
means  of  dramatic  expression,  has  been  reoogn  ised, 
by  composers  of  all  ages,  with  the  happiest  pos- 
sible result  An  early  instance  of  its  appearance, 
as  an  aid  to  expression,  will  be  found  in  Orazio 
Vecchi's  Motet,  *  Velocitur  exaudi  me '  (Venice, 
1590),  where  it  is  employed,  with  touching 
pathos,  at  the  words  defecU  spiritus  metis. 
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As  instances  of  its  power  in  the  hands  of 
operatic  composers,  we  need  only  mention  the 
death -scenes  of  Handel's  'Aci8,'the  Conunen- 
datore  in  *  Don  Giovanni,*  and  Caspar  in  *  Der 
Freischiitz ' ;  a  conspicuous  instance  is  the 
repi*esentation  of  Gilda's  sobs  in  the  quartet 
in  'Rigoletto.*  w.  s.  r. 

OCHSENKUHN,  Sebastian,  born  Feb.  6, 
1621,  was  a  lute-player  in  the  service  of  the 
enlightened  patron  of  art  and  literature,  Otho 
Henry,  the  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
(Otho  Henry  was  the  founder  of  the  famous 
Palatine  Library  at  Heidelberg,  and  the  builder 
of  the  best  part  of  the  Castle.)  Ochsenknhn 
seems  to  have  continued  in  the  service  of 
succeeding  Electors  till  his  death  at  Heidelberg, 
August  20,  1574.  He  is  the  author  of  & 
German  Tabulature  Book  for  the  lute  (Heidel- 
berg, 1558),  containing  transcriptions  of  Motets 
and  French  and  German  secular  songs.  As 
his  book  also  contains  some  of  the  texts  to 
these  songs,  it  is  of  some  importance  in  the 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  original  form  of  the 
tunes,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  in  this  con- 
nection by  Eitner  in  his  various  publications 
on  the  German  song.  j.  r.  if . 

OCTAVE.  An  octave  is  the  interval  of  eight 
notes,  which  is  the  most  perfect  consonance  in 
music.  The  ratio  of  its  soimds  is  1 :  2  ;  that 
is,  every  note  has  twice  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  its  corresponding  note  an  octave  lower. 
The  sense  of  identity  which  appears  to  us 
between  notes  of  the  same  name  which  are  an 
octave  or  more  apart,  arises  chiefly  from  the 
upper  octaves  and  their  harmonics  correspond- 
ing with  the  most  prominent  harmonics  of  the 
lower  note.  Thus  Helmholtz  says,  'when  a 
higher  voice  executes  the  same  melody  an 
octave  higher,  we  hear  again  a  part  of  what  we 
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heard  before,  namely  the  even-partial  tones  of 
the  former  compound  tones,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  hear  notliing  that  we  had  not  previously 
heard.  Hence  the  re|)etition  of  a  melody  in 
the  higher  octave  is  a  real  repetition  of  what 
has  been  previously  heard,  not  of  all  of  it,  but 
of  a  part.  If  we  allow  a  low  voice  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  higher  in  the  octave  above  it, 
the  only  part-music  which  the  Greeks  employed, 
we  add  notliing  new,  we  merely  reinforce  the 
even  partials.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  com- 
pound tones  of  an  octave  above  are  really 
repetitions  of  the  tones  of  the  lower  octaves, 
or  at  least  of  part  of  their  constituents.' 

Irregularly  consecutive  octaves  are  forbidden 
in  music  in  which  the  part-writing  is  clearly 
defined.  The  prohibition  is  commonly  explained 
on  the  ground  that  the  effect  of  number  in  the 
parts  variously  moving  is  pointlessly  and  in- 
artistically  reduced  ;  at  the  same  time  that  an 
equally  pointless  stress  is  laid  upon  the  pro- 
gression of  the  parts  which  are  thus  temporarily 
united  either  in  octaves  or  unison.  Where, 
however,  there  is  an  appreciable  object  to  be 
gained  by  uniting  the  parts,  for  this  very 
purpose  of  throwing  a  melodic  phrase  or  figure 
into  prominence,  such  octaves  are  not  forbidden, 
and  small  groups  or  whole  masses  of  voices,  or 
strings,  or  wind  instruments,  are  commonly  so 
united  with  admirable  effect. 

The  interval  of  an  augmented  octave,  exceed- 
ing the  octave  by  a  semitone,  is  occasionally 
met  witli ;  as  in  the  following  example  from  the 
firat  subject  of  the  Overture  to  *  Don  Giovanni ' : — 


T 


It  is  very  dissonant.  [For  the  space-saving 
■device  in  keyed  instruments,  known  as  Short 
Octave,  see  that  article :  also  the  articles 
Organ  and  Spinet.]  c.  h.  h.  p. 

OCTAVE,  or  PRINCIPAL,  an  open  metal 
cylindrical  oi^an-stop,  of  four  feet  on  the 
manual  and  eight  feet  on  the  pedal ;  the  scale 
and  strength  of  tone  of  which  are  determined 
by  those  of  the  open  diapason  on  the  same 
"department.  Where  there  are  two  Principals 
the  second  one  is  sometimes  of  wood,  open,  as 
at  Christ's  Hospital,  when  it  partakes  of  the 
fiute  character.  In  the  Temple  organ  the 
two  stops,  of  metal,  are  called  'Octave*  and 
'  Princijil'  respectively ;  the  former  being  scaled 
and  voiced  to  go  with  the  new  open  diapason, 
and  the  latter  to  produce  the  first  over-tone  to 
the  old  diapason.  In  foreign  organs  the  Octave 
stop  sounds  the  ficrst  octave  above  the  largest 
metal  Register  of  Principal  (Diapason)  measure 
on  the  clavier  ;  and  is  therefore  of  eight,  four, 
or  two  feet  size  according  to  circumstances. 
[See  Principal.]  e.  j.  h. 

OCTAVE  FLUTE     [See  Piccolo.] 
OCTET,  or  OTTETT  {OtUUo),  a  composition 


for  eight  solo  instruments.  It  differs  from  a 
double  quartet,  such  as  those  of  Spohr,  as  that 
master  explains  in  his  Selhstbiographie  (ii.  163) ; 
the  eight  instruments  working  together  in- 
dependently, and  not  in  two  bodies — ^just  as 
in  the  case  of  a  composition  for  eight  voices 
compared  with  one  for  two  choirs  or  double 
chonis.  Mendelssohn's  Octet  for  strings  is  a 
splendid  example.  [See  Mendelssohn,  ante^ 
pp.  116,  117,  164.]  So  is  Schubert's,  for  two 
violins,  viola,  violoncello,  contrabass,  clarinet, 
horn,  and  bassoon.  Gade  and  Svendsen  have 
each  written  one  for  strings.  Beethoven's 
'Grand  Octuor'  (op.  103),  originally  entitled 
'Parthia.in  Es,'  is  the  original  form  of  his 
early  String  Quintet  (op.  4),  and  is  written  for 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  and  two 
bassoons.  6. 

ODE  (Gr.  vH  from  deWw,  *I  sing').  A  form 
of  poetry  which,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its 
later  forms,  has  been  peculiarly  adapted  for 
musical  expression ;  in  fact,  the  words  of  the 
earliest  odes  were  probably  written  to  fit  music 
already  existing.  The  form  which  has  been 
most  frequently  and  successfully  set  to  music 
in  modem  times  is  that  of  the  Greek  odes,  in 
which  the  rhythm  and  metre  are  constantly 
changing,  thus  giving  great  scope  for  variety 
of  treatment.  Modem  instances  of  this  kind 
of  odes  are  Milton's  'L'  Allegro'  and  'II 
Penseroso,'  Dryden's  'Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,' 
Gray's  'Bard'  and  'Progress  of  Poesy,'  Collins's 
'Ode  to  the  Passions,'  W^ordsworth's  'Ode  on 
Intimations  of  Immortality,'  and  Shelley's  odes. 
Another  form  of  ode  is  where  the  metre  of  the 
verses  remains  the  same,  as  in  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  Milton's  'Ode  on  the  Nativity,'  etc. 
To  this  class  belongs  Schiller's  'Ode  to  Joy,' 
used  by  Beethoven  in  the  Ninth  Symphony. 
Of  musical  settings  of  odes  the  following  are 
the  most  important,  besides  those  already 
mentioned :  Handel's  four  odes,  a  list  of  which 
is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works  (see 
Handel  -  Gesellschaft,  vol.  ii.  p.  292) ; 
Purcell's  'Odes  and  Welcome  Songs,'  twenty- 
nine  in  number,  in  course  of  publication  by 
the  Purcell  Society ;  in  later  times,  Stemdale 
Bennett's  setting  of  Tennyson's  'Ode  for  the 
ojfening  of  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862' ;  Parry's  setting  of  Shirley's  ode,  'The 
Glories  of  our  Blood  and  State'  (1888);  Stan- 
ford's of  Whitman's  'Elegiac  Ode'  (1884);  and 
Parry's  of  Milton's  *  Ode  at  a  Solemn  Music ' 
(1887),  were  followed  by  many  other  odes,  and 
set  the  fashion  in  England  for  short  choral 
works  more  or  less  strictly  in  the  ode  form, 
such  as  Nicholas  Gatty's  'Fly,  envious  Time,' 
set  to  Milton's  Ode  on  Time,  etc.  Most  of 
these  compositions  are  for  chorus  and  orchestra, 
and  in  many  there  are  solos  or  semi-choruses 
interspersed,  representing  the  Strophe  and  Anti- 
strophe  of  the  classic  choms.  M. 

ODINGTON,    Walter  de,   or   Walter   of 
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Evesham,  as  lie  appears  to  have  been  indiifer- 
ently  called,  probably  took  his  name  from 
Oddington,  in  Gloucestershire.  It  has  been 
the  fashion  among  musical  historians  to  identify 
him  with  the  Walter,  monk  of  Canterbury, 
whose  election  to  the  primacy  was  quashed  by 
the  Pope  in  1229  ;  but  unfortunately  the  tnie 
spelling  of  his  name  was  Einesham  or  Eynsham. 
The  subject  of  this  article  could  not  have  been 
born  much  before  the  middle  of  the  1 3  th  century, 
if,  as  appears  beyond  doubt,  he  was  the  Walter 
de  Eyesham  who  is  referred  to  in  a  list  of 
mathematicians  as  living  in  1316.  Upon  this 
supposition  we  may  accept  the  date,  1280,  at 
which  Leland  states  that  Odington  was  flourish- 
ing. In  all  probability  his  musical  works  were 
written  early  in  his  life,  his  latter  dayB  being 
given  up  to  astronomy,  in  which  science  he  is 
known  to  have  been  proficient,  from  several 
treatises  which  have  come  down  to  us.  His 
only  known  musical  work  was  the  '  De  Specula- 
tione  Musioes,'  of  which  there  is  a  MS.  copy  in 
CJorpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Another 
copy  is  supposed  to  have  been  contained  in  one 
of  the  Cotton  MSS.  of  which  the  remains  are 
now  at  the  British  Museum.  In  this  treatise 
Walter  shows  himself  a  sound  musician  as  well 
as  a  learned  writer,  supplying  in  almost  all  cases 
examples  of  his  own  composition.  The  principal 
subjects  he  handles  are  musical  intervals,  nota- 
tion, rhythm,  musical  instruments,  and  har- 
mony, which  latter  terra  he  uses  instead  of  the 
old  '  discantus ' ;  he  gives  interesting  defiuitions 
of  such  words  as  rondeau,  motet  (wliich  he  calls 
'motus  brevis  cantilenae'),  etc.  But  the  treatise 
is  especially  important  for  the  study  of  rhythm 
in  the  13th  century.  All  that  is  known  of 
his  life  is  that  he  was  a  Benedictine  of  the 
monastery  at  Evesham,  and  that  he  was  at 
Oxford,  as  stated  above,  in  1316.  [He  com- 
piled a  calendar,  beginning  with  the  year  1301  ; 
and  lodged  in  Merton  College  about  1330.  Diet, 
of  Nat,  Biog.]  A.  h-h. 

ODO,  or  OTTO,  Abbot  of  Cluny  from  927  to 
942,  is  the  reputed  author  of  a  IHalogus  de 
Musica  printed  by  Gerbert  (Scriptores,  i.  252). 
A  large  amount  of  biographical  material  con- 
cerning Odo  is  collected  in  Mabillon's  Ada 
Sanctorum  Ordinis  <S'.  Beiiedicti  (1686),  vol. 
vii.  pp.  124-99.  It  includes  a  contemporary 
memoir  by  Frater  Johannes,  an  Italian  who 
was  brought  back  from  Rome  by  Odo  in  939, 
and  spent  two  years  as  a  monk  at  Cluny  in 
immediate  attendance  on  the  Abbot.  Odo  was 
bom  in  879,  and  was  brought  up  at  the  court 
of  William,  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  took  Holy  Orders  and  joined  the 
establishment  of  St.  Martin's  at  Tours.  He 
subsequently  studied  Dialectics  and  Music  at 
Paris  under  Remy  d'Auxerre,  and  on  his  return 
to  Tours  was  appointed  '  Archicantor,'  in  which 
capacity  he  composed  three  hymns  and  twelve 
antiphons  in  honour  of  St.  Martin.     In  909 


he  left  Tours  and  entered  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Beaume  (near  Besan^on),  one  of 
the  dependencies  of  the  great  monastery  of 
Cluny  (near  Macon).  Here  he  was  entrusted 
^vith  the  care  of  the  choir-school,  and  here,  if 
anywhere,  he  probably  wrote  the  DioUogus. 
On  the  death  of  Bemo  in  927  he  succeeded  to 
the  Abbacy  of  Cluny  itself.  Throughout  his 
life  he  was  distinguished  for  zeal  and  piety. 
He  died  on  Nov.  18,  942  ;  and  was  buried  in 
the  crypt  of  St.  Julian's  at  Tours. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Dialog^is  de  Musica  we  learn  nothing  from 
the  biographers  beyond  the  fact  that  Odo  was 
a  skilled  teacher  and  composer  of  church  music. 
The  Dialogue,  which  is  between  master  and 
student,  treats  of  the  monochord  and  its  use, 
the  '  consonantiae  et  conjunctiones  vocum,'  i.e. 
the  construction  of  plain-song  melodies,  and  the 
eight  ecclesiastical  modes.  In  the  prologue, 
addressed  to  his  'carissimi  fratres,'  the  author 
states  that  he  was  induced  to  write  in  conse- 
quence of  his  success  in  training  choir-boys,  but 
further  on  (Gerbert  i.  2566)  he  speaks  of  an 
antiphon  *  quae  a  Domno  Oddone  curiosissime 
est  emendata,'  a  statement  which  has  been  held 
to  show  oonclusively  that  Odo  was  not  the  author 
of  the  Dialogue.  The  diagram  on  p.  253  ex- 
hibits (1)  the  'monochordum  Guidonis,'  not 
necessarily  Guido  of  Arezzo,  and  (2)  the  gamut 
divided  into  tetrachords  on  Hucbald's  system 
and  with  Hucbald's  letter-signs,  with  the  words 

*  Enchiriadis  Oddonis '  added.  In  several  of 
the  MSS.  collated  by  Gerbert  this  title  '  En- 
chiridion,' i.e.  Manual,  is  given  to  the  Dialogue, 
and  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  this  is 
the  book  referred  to  by  Guido  of  Arezzo  in  his 
letter  to  the  monk  Michael,  where  he  recom- 
mends to  students  'librum  Enchiridion  quem 
reverendissimus  Oddo  abbas  luculentissime  com- 
posuit  *  (Gerbert,  ii.  50).  Further,  most  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  Dialogue  name  Odo  as  the  author, 
so  that  the  generally  received  opinion  is  not 
lightly  to  be  set  aside. 

Some  writers,  however,  have  claimed  the 
Dialogue  for  Guido  of  Arezzo,  on  the  ground  of 
the  addition  of  the  note  gamma  ut  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale,  the  insertion  of  the  '  monochordum 
Guidonis,'  and  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  found 
with  Guide's  wiitings  and  is  actually  ascribed 
to  him  in  some  of  tlie  earliest  MSS.  But 
gcMnma  ut  had  certainly  been  introduced  before 
Guide's  time,  and  no  other  of  the  Guidonian 

*  inventions '  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dialogue, 

The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  Enchiridion  referred  to  by 
Guido  is  really  the  Musica  Enchiriadis  generally 
attributed  to  Hucbald.  For  this  again  there 
is  considerable  authority,  though  it  is  possible 
that  it  is  all  derived  from  the  statement  of 
Guido  quoted  above.  Hermann  Contractus, 
who  died  in  1055,  speaks  hesitatingly  of  'quidam 
enchiriadis  musicae  auctor,'   but   Willisun  of 
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Hirachau,  who  died  in  1091,  distinctly  attri- 
butes it  to  a  'yenerable  Otto,'  and  many  MSS. 
name  Odo  or  Otto  as  the  author  of  both  the 
musiea  enchiriadis  and  the  scholia  enchiriadis. 
The  question  is  elaborately  discussed  by  Hans 
Miiller  in  his  Huchald'i  Eehte  und  UneekU 
SchHften  (Jb&iyingy  1884).  Miiller  decides  that 
neither  Hucbald  nor  Odo  was  the  author,  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  conclusion 
is  justified  by  his  premises. 

Of  other  treatises  ascribed  to  Odo  the  best 
authenticated  is  a  Tonarium  printed  by  Gonsse- 
maker  {ScriptoreSj  ii.  117)  from  a  MS.  at  St. 
Di^,  where  it  is  entitled  <  Intonarium  a  Domino 
Ottone  abbate  diligenter  examinatum  et  ordi- 
natum,  a  Guidone  scientissimo  monaco,  optimo 
musyco,  probatum,  legitime  approbatum  et 
autenticatum.'  j.  F.  K.  s. 

ODOISTIO  NOTATION.  When  the  Byzan- 
tine Scales  were  introduced  into  the  Western 
Church  the  letter  names  (in  Greek)  of  the 
notes  were  a^ybe^ria^  but  these  letters  had 
the  meaning  of  our  C  D  E  F  G  A  B  0.  The  Greek 
letters  were  replaced  by  Latin  letters  A  B  G  D 
£  F  G,  but  these  also  had  the  meaning  of  our 
C  D  E  F  G  A  B.  The  Western  monks,  prob- 
ably adhering  at  first  to  the  system  which 
regarded  Plagal  as  being  a  fifth  below  authentic, 
were  obliged,  in  order  to  provide  a  Plagal  for  the 
Authentic  beginning  on  our  D,  to  introduce  the 
note  ganmia  V  (c.  900).  Odo  of  Clugny  appears 
to  have  changed  the  letter  pitch  meanings  so  as 
to  cause  that  which  had  previously  been  named 
a  to  be  called  c,  thus  altering  all  the  letter  pitch 
meanings  three  degrees.  The  first  Western  use  of 
the  siffn  gamma  occurs  in  Odo,  who  died  942. 
However,  the  Byzantines  seem  to  have  used  the 
noU  gamma,  cf.  Byzantine  Scales  and  Nota- 
tion. D.  H. 

(EDIPUS.  (i.)  Mendelssohn  was  commanded 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  set  music  to  the  three 
plays  of  Sophocles — 'Antigone,'  '(Edipus  Ty- 
rannus,'  and  '(Edipus  at  Colonos' — ^as  a  trilogy.* 
'  Antigone '  was  first  performed  at  the  New  Palace, 
Potsdam,  Oct.  28,  1841.  On  March  12,  1846, 
Mendelssohn  informs  His  Mi^esty  that  the  music 
to  *(Edipus  at  Colonos'  is  finished  and  ready  for 
performance,  and  that  for  *(Edipus  Tyrannus* 
completely  sketched,  meaning,  no  doubt,  in  full 
score,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  his  *  sketches.' 
The  first  of  the  two  was  produced  at  Potsdam 
on  Nov.  1,  1845,  and  was  published,  before  the 
end  of  1851,  as  op.  98  (22  of  the  posthumous 
works).  It  contains  an  introduction  and  nine 
numbers.  A  full  analysis  of  the  work  by  G.  A. 
Macforren  will  be  found  in  the  earlier  'num- 
bers of  the  Musical  World  for  1854.  *  (Edipus 
Tyrannus '  appears  never  to  have  come  to  per- 
formance, and  the  finished  sketch  of  the  music 
seems  to  have  disappeared.  o. 

(ii.)  Incidental  music,  choruses,  etc.  were 
written  to  the  *  (Edipus  Tyrannus,'  by  Sir  C.  V. 

1  Letter  of  MUler  in  HtodelHohn's  Itri^;  March  19. 1845. 


Stanford,  for  the  performance  at  Cambridge  on 
Nov.  22-26,  1887. 

OEGLIN,  ERHART,of  Reutlingen,  established 
himself  in  Augsburg  as  book  and  music-printer 
and  publisher  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  the  fii'st  to  introduce  into 
Germany  Petruoci's  invention  of  music-printing 
with  movable  metal  types.  His  practice  only 
differed  from  that  of  Petruooi  by  his  printing 
notes  and  lines  together  by  one  impression. 
His  first  known  work  of  the  kind  is  the  Melo- 
poiae  sive  Hatmonia  of  Tritonius  (a  musical 
setting  of  some  odes  of  Horace),  printed  in  1507. 
In  1512  he  printed  and  published  without  special 
title  a  liederbuch,  containing  forty-two  German 
secular  songs  and  six  Latin  motets  or  hymns, 
all  for  four  voices.  No  names  of  composers  are 
given,  but  from  comparison  with  other  sources 
five  of  the  secular  songs  have  been  ascertained 
to  be  by  Hofhaimer,  two  by  Heinrich  Isaac,  and 
one  by  Senfl.  The  whole  work  has  been  reprinted 
in  modem  score  by  Eitner  in  bd.  iz.  of  the 
PuUikation  der  Gesellschafl  fur  Musikforschung^ 
with  fiicsimiles  of  the  original  title-pages  and 
some  of  the  music.  Oeglin  printed  another 
Liederbuch,  but  of  this  only  the  discant  part  is 
at  present  known  to  exist,  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  (See  Eitner,  MoruUs- 
hefU,  xxii.  pp.  214-17.)  J.  R.  M. 

OESTEN,  Thbodor,  bom  at  Berlin,  Dec.  81, 
1813,  learned  various  instmments,  both  wind 
and  string,  from  Politzki,  Stadtmusicus  of 
Fiirstenwald,  a  small  town  between  Berlin  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  At  nineteen  he  went 
to  Berlin,  and  studied  composition  with  Bohmer, 
Rungenhagen,  Schneider,  and  A.  W.  Bach,  but 
before  this  he  had  written  a  quantity  of  dance- 
music,  variations,  etc.  He  also  learned  the 
clarinet  from  Tanne,  a  Kammermusious.  He 
was  soon  in  great  request  as  a  teacher,  and  in 
1843  his  PF.  rondo  called  'Les  premieres 
Yiolettes,'  cleverly  written  in  the  sentimental 
taste  of  the  day,  had  an  enormous  success,  and 
was  followed  by  a  host  of  similar  pieces,  easy  to 
play  and  with  attractive  titles,  which  ruled  the 
market  for  many  years.  He  had  many  more 
or  less  successful  imitators,  his  own  son  Max 
among  the  number.  Oesten  died  March  16» 
1870.  F.  G. 

OFFENBACH,  originally  LEVY,  Jacques, 
bom  at  Offenbach-on-Main,  June  21,  1819,  the 
son  of  the  cantor  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at 
Cologne  ;  came  to  Paris  as  a  youth,  and  in  Nov. 
1838  entered  the  violoncello  class  of  Professor 
Vaslin  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  left  in  a  year, 
without  having  distinguished  himself,  or  shown 
any  taste  for  serious  study.  He  then  entered 
the  orchestra  of  the  Opera-Comique,  where  he 
played  by  the  side  of  Seligmann,  and  doubtless 
picked  up  much  of  his  knowledge.  [In  early 
life  he  wrote  several  pieces  for  the  violoncello.] 
He  first  appears  as  the  composer  of  some  chan- 
sonettes  to  parodies  of  La  Fontaine's  poems.    He 
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next  became  conductor  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Th^cltre  Fran9ai8,  and  composed  the  <  Chanson  de 
Fortunio,*  in  Alfred  de  Musset's  'Chandelier,' 
(1848),  a  song  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
of  his  melodies.  Henceforward  he  made  use  of 
every  expedient  to  place  himself  Ijefore  the 
public,  giving  concerts  of  a  kind  to  excite  public 
curiosity,  and  in  various  ways  illustrating  the 
saying  that  *a  grain  of  wit  is  better  than  a 
bushel  of  learning'  (le  savoir-faire  vaut  mieux 
que  le  savoir).  His  first  piece,  *Pepito,'  pro- 
duced at  the  Vari^t^,  Oct.  28,  1853,  attracted 
little  notice,  but  he  followed  it  by  a  host  of 
operettas,  suited  to  small  theatres  and  careless 
audiences,  and  at  last  found  his  real  field  in 
<Les  deux  Aveugles,'  'Le  Yioloneux,'  and 
other  musical  trifles  which  he  gave  at  the  small 
theatre  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  of  which  he  be- 
came manager  in  July  1855.  In  December  of 
that  year,  he  took  the  *Thddtre  Comte'  in 
the  Passage  Choiseul,  named  it  the  '  Bouffes 
Parisiens, '  and  produced  a  succession  of  operettas 
which  became  immensely  popular,  and  eventually 
opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  Op^ra-Comique, 
and  even  of  the  Academic,  where  his  ballet- 
pantomime,  *Le  Papillon,*  was  brought  out, 
Nov.  26,  1860,  with  considerable  success. 
Thus  this  very  clever  and  prolific  musical  cari- 
caturist ran  some  danger  of  being  treated  as  a 
first-rate  composer  at  a  time  when  Caf^-concerts 
were  encouraged,  and  Concerts  du  Conservatoire 
were  out  of  fashion  at  the  Tuileries.  [In  1861 
he  gave  up  management  on  his  own  account  and 
produced  pieces  in  various  other  theatres  ;  but 
in  1873  he  once  more  became  a  manager,  taking 
the  Theatre  de  la  Gai'te  till  1875,  when  he  went 
to  America,  without  much  success.  (See  his 
Notes  (Vun  Musi/nen  en  voyage^  1877.)]  The 
following  list  of  his  works  is  arranged  for 
convenience*  sake  in  alphabetical  order  : — 


Apotblcalre  et  Perruquler,  one 

•ct:  1861. 
Arleqnln  bwbier,  one  act  pan- 
tomime;  1855. 
Bagatelle,  one  act;  1974. 
Barbe  bleue,  three  acts ;  1888. 
Barkouf.  three  acta;  1861. 
Ba>ta-clan,  one  act ;  18BG. 
BarardB,  Lee,  two  acts :  1863. 
Belle    H<Une.    La.   three   arts; 

1869. 
Bergers.  Les,  three  acta ;  1866. 
Bergera    de   Watteau,    Les.   one 

a«t:  1866. 
Bolte  au  lalt.  L*.  foaraets ;  1877. 
Bonne   d'enfants.  La,  one   act; 

1896. 
Boulangire.  La,  a  des  <eaa,  three 

acU;  1879. 
Boole  de  nelge,  three  acts ;  1872. 
Braoonnlen.    Les,    three    actn ; 

1S7S. 
Brigands.  Les,  three  acts :  1870. 
Cameval   des  replies,  one   act; 

1860. 
Chanson   de   Fortunio.  La,  one 

art;  1861. 
Chiteau  4  Tuto,  Le,  three  actH ; 

1868. 
Chatie,  La,   m^tamorphoatSe  en 

fomme,  one  act ;  1898. 
Coraalre   Koir,  Le,   three  acts; 

Vienna,  1878. 
Cosoolette,  one  act :  Ems,  186S. 
Crfole,  La,  three  acts ;  1879. 
Croqaefer,  one  art ;  1857. 
Daphnls  et  Chlo^.  one  act ;  1860. 
Deux   Aveugles,    Les,   one  act; 

1895. 


Denx  Ptehenrs,  Les.oneact ;  1897. 
Diva,  La,  three  acU ;  1869. 
Docteur  Ox,  Le.  three  acts ;  ISTJ. 
Drag6es  dn   Bapt^me,  Los,  one 

act;  1896. 
Dragonette,  one  act ;  1897. 
Bntrea,     Messleun. 

one  act;  1899. 
Fantasio ;  three  acts ;  1872. 
Fifre  enchanU^,  Le.  one  act ;  1866. 
Fille   du   Tambour   major.    La, 

three  acts;  187V. 
Financier,  Le,  et  le  Bavetier.  one 

act;  1896. 
Foire  St.  Laurent,  la,  three  acta ; 

1877. 
Oenevldve  de  Brabant,  two  nc\», 

Bonflte,  1899;  five  acts,  Oaltd, 

1879. 
O^rgiennes,    Les,    three    acta; 

1864. 
Grande  duchesse  de  O^rolstein, 

lA,thn«acts;  1867. 
He  de  Tullpatan.  L',  one  act; 

186& 
Jacqueline,  one  act ;  1863. 
Jeanne  qui  pleure  et  Jean  qui 

rit,oneact:  1869. 
Jolie  Parf  umeuse,  La,  three  acta ; 

1873. 
Le^on  des  Chant,  La,  one  act; 

Bms,  1867. 
Llschen  et  Frltschen,  one  act; 

1864. 
Madame  Favart,  three  acts ;  1878^ 
Madame  I'An'hiduc.  three  arts ; 

1874. 
Mme.  Papillon.  one  act ;  1859. 
Maltre  P^ronilla.  three  actii:  1878. 


Marlage  aux  lantemea.  Le,  one 

act;  1898. 
Marocaine,  La,  three  acts :  1879. 
Meadames  de  la  Halle,  one  act ; 

1898. 
Monsieur  Cboufleurl.   one  act; 

1861. 
Monsieur  et  Madame  Denis,  one 

act;  1868. 
Orph^   aux    Enfers,  two  act*  ; 

1898 ;  1874.  in  four  acts. 
Papillon,  Le,  ballet,  two   acta; 

1860. 
Pepito,  one  act ;  1893. 
P4richole.  La.  three  acts ;  1868. 
Pdrinette.  one  act :  1899. 
Permiflsion  de  dix  heures.  La,  one 

act;  1874. 
Petits    Prodiges,    Les.  one   act; 

1887. 
Pierrette   et   Jaoquot,  one  act; 

1876. 
Pierrot  Clown,  one  act  panto- 
mime; 1895. 
Polichinelle  dans  le  Monde,  one 

art;  1859. 
Pomme  d'api,  one  act ;  1873. 
Font  des  soupira,  Le.  two  acta ; 

1861. 
Princeese  de  TrtfMiunde,  three 

acts;  1870. 
Ritve  d'une  nuit  d'6t<,  Le,  one 

act;  1899. 


Rheinnixen,  three  acts  ;  Vieoaa. 

1864. 
Robinson    Crxaoi,    three    acts; 

1887. 
Boi  Carotte.  La,  four  acts ;  IPTS. 
Bomance.  La,   de   la  rose,   oec 

act;  1870. 
Bose  de  St.  Floor.  La,  one  act . 

1896. 
Signor  Fagotto,  one  act ;  1888. 
Soixante  -  slxiAme,  Le.  one  lA. 

1866. 
Trots  balaers  du  dlable,  Lee.  one 

act;  1857. 
Tromb  al  Casar.  one  act ;  1S96. 
Une  demoiselle  en   lotertr,  «/n« 

act:  1887. 
Une  nuit  Uandie.  one  act ;  l'^:^ 
Un  mari  i  la  porte.  one  art ;  1939. 
Vent  du  Soir.  one  act ;  1857. 
Vert- Vert,  three  acta ;  1869. 
Vie  parisienne.    La,    Atc  arts; 

1866. 
Vloloneux,  Le,  one  act ;  ISSflL 
ViTandlires  de  la  grande  annfe. 

Les.  one  act ;  1899. 
Voyage  dans  la  lune.  four  art*  ■ 

187IL 
Voyage,  Le,  de  MM.  I>iinan»i 

three  acta;  1882. 
WhiUington  and  bia  Cat.  tbr^ 

acts ;     Alhamfara.  .  Lad*;-  i. 

1874. 


— ninety  ])ieces,  written  in  twenty-five  yean! 
Such  astonishing  facility  implies  abundance  of 
ideas,  rather  than  originality  or  fastidioiisnes& 
Offenbach's  melodies  are  often  vulgar  and  often 
wanting  in  piquancy.  He  never  hesitates  to 
repeat  a  good  phrase,  or  to  break  a  rule,  if  any 
purpose  is  to  be  served  by  it ;  but  this  and  other 
faults  are  much  concealed  by  the  bustle,  gaiety, 
and  extravagance  of  his  effects,  the  freqnent 
happy  hits,  and  the  strong  natural  vein  of 
irony.  It  is  melancholy  to  predict  that  of  all 
these  musical  bouffonneries  little  or  nothing 
will  remain  ;  since  in  order  to  live,  &  work  of 
art  must  possess  either  style  or  passion,  whilst 
these  too  often  display  merely  a  vulgar  scep- 
ticism, and  a  determination  to  be  funny  even 
at  the  cost  of  propriety  and  taste. 

Offenbach  visited  England  at  least  four  times. 
In  1844  he  played  the  violoncello  in  public 
and  private  at  the  concerts  of  Ella,  Benedict, 
Mme.  Puzzi,  etc.  In  1857  he  conducted  the 
performances  of  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  company 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  and  for  his  benelit 
played  a  musette  of  his  own  on  the  violonoella 
In  1866,  when  his  *  Belle  HeUne'  was  running 
at  the  Adelphi,  and  in  1870,  he  made  no  public 
appearance. 

He  died  of  gout  on  the  heart  at  his  residence 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Oct.  5,  1880. 
His  posthumousworks  include '  La  belle  Lnrette,* 
composed  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  and 
*  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann,'  op^ra-comique.  The 
former  was  revised  by  Leo  Delibes,  and  produced 
at  the  Renaissance,  Oct  80,  1880,  with  Jane 
Hading,  Milly  Meyer,  Vauthier,  Jolly,  etc.  (in 
English  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  March  24, 1883). 
The  second  opera  was  the  composer's  most 
cherished  work,  on  which  he  had  been  working 
for  years.  For  some  time  Offenbach  had  felt 
his  end  approaching,  and  said  to  M.  Carvalho, 
'  Make  haste,  make  haste  to  mount  my  piece  : 
I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  have  only  one  wish  in  the 
world — that  of  witnessing  the  premUre  of  this 
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work. '  1  It  was  finally  revised  and  partly  orches- 
trated by  Guiraud,  and  produced  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  Feb.  10,  1881,  with  Adele  Isaac,  Mar- 
guerite Ugalde,  Talazac,  Taskin,  Qrivot,  etc 
It  was  played  no  less  than  101  nights  in  the 
year  of  its  production.  It  was  given  in  Germany, 
and  at  the  Ring  Theatre,  Vienna,  at  the  time 
of  its  conilagration.  Some  of  tlie  music  was 
adapted  to  a  one -act  farce  by  Leterrier  and 
Vanloo,  *Mlle.  Moucheron,'  produced  at  the 
Renaissance,  May  10,1881.  Offenbach's  widow, 
to  whom  he  was  married  in  1844,  died  April 
19,  1887.  After  enjoying  extraordinary  popu- 
larity in  London  during  the  sixties  and  seven- 
ties, Offenbach's  music  has  almost  completely 
lost  its  vogue  in  £ngland,  and,  apart  from  a 
revival  of  '  La  Grande  Duchesse '  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre  in  1897-98,  there  has  hardly  been 
any  important  performance  of  his  works.  As 
yet  no  English  manager  has  had  the  courage 
to  produce  '  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann,'  although 
it  is  constantly  given  in  Berlin,  a  city  which  is 
almost  alone  in  preserving  the  tradition  of 
Offenbach's  light-hearted  and  witty  music. 
Revivals  take  place  fairly  often  at  the  Vari^tdB 
and  other  Parisian  theatres.  An  interesting 
article  on  Offenbach  is  reprinted  in  Berlioz's  Les 
Musiciens,  p.  319.  G.  c.  ;  with  additions  by 
A.  c,  from  Riemann's  Lexikon,  from  A.  Mar- 
tinet's biography  (1887),  from  the  Daily  Tele- 
graphy Oct.  7,  1880,  and  from  E.  Speyer,  Esq. 

OFFERTORIUM  (Eng.  Offejiory,  Fr.  Offer- 
toire).  A  portion  of  a  Psalm,  or  verse  from 
some  other  part  of  Holy  Scripture,  sung  by  the 
choir,  at  High  Mass,  immediately  after  the 
CredOj  during  the  time  occupied  by  the  priest 
in  making  ready  the  Oblations,  and  offering 
them  upon  the  altar. 

In  early  times  there  was  antiphonal  psalm- 
singing  at  this  point ;  when  simple  psalmody 
gave  place  to  the  elaborate  performances  of 
trained  singers  there  arose  a  form  of  composi- 
tion consisting  of  an  elaborate  arUiphona  ad 
offerendumy  with  three  or  four  verses  to  be  sung 
alternately  with  the  antiphon,  and  in  early 
Gregorian  music  the  Offertory  takes  this  form. 
The  curtailment  of  the  ceremonies  in  this  part 
of  the  service  from  the  9th  century  onward 
led  to  a  curtailment  of  the  music,  the  verses 
were  diminished  in  number  or  restricted  so 
much  that  after  the  12th  century  it  was  rare 
to  find  even  one  left.  They  survived,  however, 
on  some  few  occasions  right  down  to  the  16th 
century ;  but  the  modem  Roman  rite  has 
scarcely  anything  left  except  the  Offertory- 
antiphon  alone. 

As  the  plain-song  settings  have  been  curtailed 
until  they  are  not  long  enough  to  fill  up  the 
interval  before  the  priest  is  ready  to  begin  the 
Sursum  Corday  they  are  usually  supplemented, 
either  by  a  motet — as  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel 
•  by  a  grand  voluntary  on  the  organ.    Pales- 

1  DaOjf  Ttltgrapk,  Full  CorrMpoDdaoce,  Oct  7, 1880. 


trina  provided  for  this  contingency  by  setting 
the  special  forms  for  all  the  Sundays  and  most 
of  the  principal  festivals  in  the  year  in  the 
motet  style,  for  five  voices,  and  publishing  them 
in  the  year  1598  in  two  books,  entitled  *  Offer- 
toria  totius  anni.'^  But  when  the  appointed 
words  have  already  been  sung  in  Plain-song,  it 
is  not  at  all  de  rigueur  that  they  should  be  re> 
peated  in  the  Motet  which  follows,  provided 
this  be  an  appropriate  one  for  the  festival.  It 
is,  indeed,  in  this  part  of  the  Mass  that  the 
Motet,  properly  so  called,  finds  its  strongest 
raison  d^ilre  ;  and  a  rich  store  of  compositions, 
well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  has  been  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  great  masters  of  the- 
15th  and  16th  centuries.     [See  Motet.] 

Among  the  so-called  Motets  of  the  modern 
schools,  a  few  are  specially  entitled  Offertories  ;. 
but  these  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  ordinary 
'  Motet,'  with  instrumental  accompaniment. 
Many  very  popular  Offertoires,  in  the  form  of 
organ  voluntaries,  will  be  found  among  the 
works  of  modem  French  composers.  Among 
the  best  are  those  of  Lef^bure  W^ly  and  Wider. 

The  Sentences  appointed  to  be  used  at  the 
Offertory,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  were 
printed  by  John  Merbecke  in  his  'Booke  of 
Common  Praier  noted '  in  1650,  with  Plain-song 
melodies,  evidently  adapted  from  ancient  sources;, 
but  the  later  writers  do  not  seem  to  have  thought 
it  desirable  to  harmonise  them.  w.  s.  b. 

OGINSKI.  A  noble  and  distinguished 
Polish  family.  (1)  Prince  Michael  Casimir,, 
who  was  bom  at  Warsaw  in  1731  and  died 
there  in  1 803,  resided  at  Slonin  in  Lithuania, 
where  he  maintained  an  establishment  of 
orchestra  and  singers.  He  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented the  addition  of  pedals  to  the  harp,  and 
to  have  proposed  the  Creation  to  Haydn  as  the- 
subject  of  an  oratorio.  He  formed  a  canal 
between  two  rivers  at  his  own  expense — a 
national  work,  which  connected  the  Baltic  with 
the  Black  Sea.  (2)  His  nephew,  Michael 
Cleopas,  bom  Sept.  25,  1765,  atGutzow,  near 
Warsaw,  was  grand  treasurer  of  Lithuania  and 
senator  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Of  his  diplo- 
matic and  literary  achievements  we  need  not 
speak.  In  the  matter  of  music  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Eozlowski's,  and  was  known  for  his  Polonaises. 
Of  these  fourteen  are  published,  one  of  which 
became  very  widely  celebrated  owing  to  its  merit 
and  to  a  romantic  story  attached  to  its  origin. 
It  is  printed  in  the  Musical  Libraryy  with  the 
story  referred  to.  Twelve  others  are  printed 
in  the  Harmonicon  of  1824.  He  also  wrote 
songs  to  French  words.  During  his  residence 
in  Paris  in  1823  Prince  Oginski  was  well  known 
in  the  best  musical  circles.  He  died  at  Florence, 
Oct.  31,  1833,  and  is  buried  in  Santa  Maria 
Novella.     (3)  Prince  Gabriel,  bom  in  1788, 

*  They  form  tb«  fifth  vol.  of  Alfieri'a  edition  and  the  ninth 
of  Breitkopft.  Barney  hu  printed  one  of  them-'  Exaltabo  t* 
Domine,'  the  Offertory  for  the  eleventh  Sunday  after  Pentecoet— in 
Tol.  Ul.  p.  191. 
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though  a  musician  and  violin -player,  left  no 
compositions.  He  was  driven  from  home  by 
the  revolutions  of  1881,  but  was  forced  to  return 
by  nostalgia,  and  died  in  Lithuania  in  1843.  g. 

OIREAOHTAS.  In  1896  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Gaelic  League  in  Ireland 
decided  on  holding  an  annual  Oii-eachtas,  or 
Festival,  at  which  competitions  were  to  take 
place  in  various  subjects,  including  literary  and 
musical  The  first  Oireachtas  was  held  in 
Dublin,  in  1897,  and  was  a  marked  success. 
Each  year  has  shown  that  the  Irish  revival  is 
gaining  strength  ;  and  the  tenth  Oireachtas,  in 
August  1906,  was  the  most  representative  yet 
held.  In  the  musical  section,  prizes  are  awarded 
for  solo  and  choral  singing,  also  for  harp,  fiddle, 
war  pipes,  uilleann  (union)  pipes,  and  flutes, 
as  well  as  dancing.  For  the  solo  and  choral 
competitions  (as  well  as  in  the  literary  section) 
only  Irish  words  are  permitted,  and  there  is  a 
distinction  made  between  'native'  and  *  non- 
native'  speakers.  The  Oireachtas,  since  1900, 
lasts  five  days,  bAt  the  musical  element,  which 
at  first  predominated,  is  now  (1906)  considerably 
■obscured  by  other  features.  w.  h.  o.  f. 

OKEGHEM,  Joannes,  born  early  in  the 
15th  century,  probably  at  Termonde  in  East 
Flanders,  where  a  family  of  that  name  then  re- 
sided. The  form  Ockenheim  was  introduced 
by  Glarean,  and  has  been  very  generally  copied, 
but  Okeghom  (with  such  slight  variations  as 
Okenghem,  Okekeni,  etc.)  appears  on  his  com- 
positions and  in  all  important  documents  re- 
lating to  him.  As  he  was  a  chorister  in  Antwerp 
•Oathedral  in  1443,  we  may  place  his  birth  about 
1434.  There  is  some  reason  for  supposing 
fiinchois  to  have  been  his  master,  but  in  any 
■case  there  was  no  lack  of  excellent  musicians  at 
the  time  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  gave  up  his 
place  at  Antwerp  in  1444,  and  about  1452 
-entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  France.  [In 
1454  he  is  styled  '  Johannes  Hoquegan,  premier 
•chappellain. ']  In  1461,  the  year  of  Charles 
VII.'s  death,  he  is  mentioned  as  head  of  the 
■chapel.  With  Louis  XI.  he  ap|)ears  to  have 
been  in  great  favour,  and  was  by  him  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin's  at  Tours, 
where  he  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
[He  made  a  journey  to  Spain  in  1469,  and  his 
post  at  Tours  was  filled  up  in  1496,  so  that  his 
•death  probably  took  place  in  that  year.]  He 
is  said  to  have  served  three  Kings  of  France  for 
forty  yeara. 

No  wonder  if  by  this  time  he  was  somewhat 
cut  of  fashion,  and  that  the  invention  of  music- 
printing  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
was  more  to  the  advantage  of  his  distinguished 
pupils  than  to  his  own.  In  the  earliest  of 
Petrucci's  publications  five  French  chansons  are 
given ;  but  no  mass  or  motet  bearing  Okcghem's 
name  was  printed  till  many  years  after  his 
death,  and  even  then  the  mass  which  Petreius 
published,  '  Missa  cujusvis  toni,'  seems  to  have 


been  chosen  on  account  of  its  special  scientific 
interest,  and  no  others  were  printed  entire.  Ex- 
tracts from  the  *  Missa  Prolationum '  were  given 
in  various  theoretical  treatises,  but  both  these 
masses  exhibit  Okeghem  as  a  great  teacher, 
rather  ths^n  a  great  church  composer.  [In 
the  Royal  collection  at  Dresden  is  the  MS. 
Kyrie  from  a  mass  *  Gaudeamus,'  and  the  Court 
library  at  Vienna  contains  MS.  copies  of  this 
whole  mass  as  well  as  of  the  'Missa  oi^nsvis 
toni.'  The  Brussels  library  possesses  two  MS. 
masses,  *  Pour  qudque  peine '  and  *  Ecoe  ancilla 
Domini,'  and  the  papal  chapel,  one,  *  De  plus  en 
plus. '  Other  masses  are  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  cathedral  archives  at  Trient] 
A  tradition  asserts  that  costly  music  books 
containing  many  of  Okeghem's  works  were 
destroyed  when  the  imperial  troops  plundered 
the  city  in  1527,  and  his  compositions  at  St. 
Martin's  at  Tours  were  probably  lost  in  the  same 
way.  A  motet,  '  Alma  redemptoris,'  and  three 
songs,  *D'  ung  aultre  amer,'  *Aultre  Venus,' 
and  'Rondo  Royal'  in  MS.  are  in  the  Bibl. 
Riccardiana  at  Florence,  and  other  chansons  at 
Rome  and  Dijon.     [See  the  Quellen-Lexikoti,] 

These  compositions,  insufficient  as  they  are  for 
forming  a  satisfactory  judgment  on  Okeghem's 
powers,  are  sufficient  to  separate  him  very  dis- 
tinctly from  his  predecessors,  and  show  the 
astonishing  progress  made  during  the  forty 
years  of  his  supremacy  (1450-90).  He  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  second  or  new 
Netherland  school,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
older  school  of  Dufay,  Brasart,  Eloy,  Binchois, 
and  Faugues.  Kiesewetter,  who  first  made  this 
classification,  and  has  given  numerous  examples 
from  the  works  of  the  earlier  period,  distin- 
guishes Okeghem  and  his  contemporaries  '  by  a 
greater  facility  in  counterpoint  and  fertility  in 
invention  ;  their  compositions,  moreover,  being 
no  longer  mere  premeditated  submissions  to  the 
contrapuntal  operation,  but  for  the  most  part 
being  indicative  of  thought  and  sketched  out 
with  manifest  design,^  being  also  full  of  ingeni- 
ous contrivances  of  an  obbligato  counterpoint, 
at  that  time  just  discovered,  such  as  augmenta- 
tion, diminution,  inversion,  imitation  :  together 
with  canons  and  fugues  of  the  most  manifold 
description.'  One  of  these  canons  has  gone  the 
round  of  the  musical  histories,  but  its  solution 
has  not  always  been  successful,  and  F^tis  has 
had  to  correct  the  editions  given  by  Forkel, 
Kiesewetter,  Bumey,  and  Hawkins.  The  '  Missa 
cujusvis  toni,'  which  Kiesewetter,  without  suf- 
ficient reason,  regards  as  a  comical  mass,  is  a 
work  possibly  written  for  the  sake  of  his  pupils, 
but  more  probably 'as  an  intellectual  treat  for 
the  highly  educated  musicians  who  formed  the 
church  choirs  in  those  days.  It  would  be  valued 
by  them,  not  only  as  a  test  of  their  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  church  modes,  and  an 

1  Anibro*  (ill.  176)  mentioni  the  motet  'AlonA  redemptoris'  aa 
aflbrdlng  a  proof  of  thie  ttAteiuent. 
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exercise  in  transposition  from  one  mode  to  the 
next,  but  also  for  the  endless  charm  of  variety, 
which  the  special  characteristics  of  the  various 
modes  would  impart  to  it.  Another  piece  of 
Okeghem's,  famous  in  its  time,  was  a  motet  for 
thirty -six  voices,  which  was  probably  (like 
Joaquin's  'Qui  habitat  in  adjutorio')  written 
with  six  voices,  the  other  parts  being  derived 
from  them  canonically.^ 

As  a  teacher  Okeghem  stands  alone  in  the 
whole  history  of  music.  *  Through  his  pupils 
the  art  was  transplanted  into  all  countries,  and 
he  must  be  regarded  (for  it  can  be  proved  by 
genealogy)  as  the  foimder  of  all  schools  from 
his  own  to  the  present  age.'^  The  names  of 
Josquin  '  and  de  la  Rue  stand  foremost  in  the 
list  of  his  pupils.  Josquin,  himself  a  great 
teacher,  carried  the  new  Netherland  art  into 
Italy,  and  the  first  important  representatives 
both  of  German  and  French  music,  Isaac  and 
Mouton,  with  many  others  less  famous,  learnt 
through  him  the  Okeghem  traditions.    J.  k.  8.  -B. 

OLD  ENGLISH  EDITION,  THE.  A  valu- 
able series  of  musical  reprints,  edited  by  G.  E.  P. 
Arkwright,  was  published  by  Joseph  Williams 
of  London,  and  Parker  &  Sons  of  Oxford,  from 
1889  to  1902.    The  list  of  contents  is  as  follows : 

1.  Campion,  Lupo,  and  Giles.  Masque  for  Lord  Hayes's 
Marriage,  1607. 

2.  Arne.    Six  Songs. 

S-5.  Kirbye's  Madrigals,  1597. 

6-9.  Byrd's  Songs  of  Sundry  Natures,  1689. 

10.  Tye.    Mass,  *  Buge  bone.' 

11-12.  Ferrabosco's  Madrigals. 

18-15.  Weelkes's  Ballets  and  Madrigals,  1698. 

16-17.  Weelkes's  Ayres  or  Phantastick  Spirites,  1606. 

18-20.  Pilkinffton's  Songs  or  Airs,  1605. 

21.  White,  Kirbye,  Wilbye  and  Daman.  Anthems, 
Motets,  etc. 

22.  Milton.    Six  Anthems. 
28.  Blow.    Six  Songs. 

25.  Blow.    Masque,  '  Venus  and  Adonis.' 

OLD  HUNDREDTH  TUNE,  THE.  The 
great  popularity  of  this  tnne  in  England  and 
America  has  given  birth  to  much  discussion  re- 
specting its  origin  and  authorship.  The  greater 
part,  however,  of  what  has  hitherto  been  written 
on  the  subject  is  either  purely  conjectural  or 
based  on  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
Tlie  researches  of  Bovet,*  Douen,'»  and  others 
into  the  history  of  the  Genevan  Psalter  have 
cleared  up  almost  all  difficulties,  and  shown  that 
it  was  in  that  work  that  the  tune  first  appeared. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Genevan 
Psalter  has  been  given  in  the  notice  of  Louis 
BouROEOis.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  '  Old  Hundredth '  was  the  melody 
adapted  to  Beza's  version  of  the  134th  Psalm 
included  in  the  first  instalment  of  psalms,  thirty- 
four  in  number,  added  by  him  to  the  Genevan 
Psalter  in  1551.  No  copy  of  that  Psalter  con- 
taining the  tunes  to  these  psalms  is  known  of 

1  Ambroa.  iU.  174. 

>  KiMewettar'0  HiMtorg  ttf  Mutio,  English  edition,  p.  131. 

3  The  «legjeompoMd  by  Joaquin  in  msmory  of  his  muter  iaapoken 
of  elsewhere.    See  articles  JoaQUix  and  Motst. 

«  HiMtoirt  du  Ptautier  de$  6gUtt*  rtsf&rmHt,  Neachatel  and  Puis, 
1872. 

>  Ctemtnt  Jtarot  *t  U  Ptautier  Hugutnot,  two  toIs.,  Paris,  1878-79. 


earlier  date  than  1554,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  were  added  to  the  psalms  either  at  the 
time  of  publication  of  the  latter  or  in  1 552  ;  and, 
as  will  be  seen  in  another  article,  this  date  falls 
within  the  time  when  Bourgeois  was  musical 
editor  of  the  Genevan  Psalter — that  is,  from  1 542 
to  1557.  To  Bourgeois,  therefore,  the  tune  in  its 
present  form  may  be  ascribed,  but  how  far  it  is 
original  is  uncertain.  The  greater  part  of  the 
melodies  in  the  Genevan  Psalter  are  known  to 
be  adaptations  of  secular  tunes  of  the  time,  and 
the  '  Old  Hundredth '  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
number.  Douen  cites  a  melody  from  'Chan- 
sons du  XVo  Sitele  publi^es  par  G.  Paris  et 
A.  Gevaert,'  Paris,  1875,  which  commences  as 
follows : — 


to  the  words  *  II  n'y  a  icy  celluy  Qui  n'ait  sa  belle.  * 
It  was  a  not  uncommon  practice  of  the 
old  writers  to  construct  new  tunes  by  adding 
different  terminations  to  the  same  fragment  of 
older  melody.  The  strain  with  which  the  *01d 
Hundredth '  commences  seems  to  have  been  very 
popular  from  this  point  of  view.  We  find  it, 
with  different  endings,  in  'Souter  Liedekens 
ghemaect  ter  eeren  Gods'  (Pure  Songs  made 
to  the  honour  of  God),  Antwerp,®  1540  ;  in 
Utenhove's  Dutch  Psalter  ('  Hondert  Psalmen 
Davids '),  printed  in  London  by  John  Daye  in 
1561 ;  in  Este's  '  Psalter,'  1592,  and  elsewhere.^ 
The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  melody 
by  Bourgeois,  1552,  as  harmonised  by  Goudimel, 
1565 :— 


rrrf^^"^ 


m 


<  In  this,  the  earilest  Flemish  Fsalter.  all  the  psalms  (excepting 

the  116th  and  the  118th,  and  also  the  song  of  Simeon)  are  set  to 

opular  Flemish  and  French  tanes.    Psalm  xlx,  which  begins  with 

'^  same  strain  as  the  Old  Hnndredth,  is  to  the  melody  of— 

'  Ick  had  een  boelken  ntoerooren,  die  Ick  met  Herten  minne.' 

I  had  choeen  a  lover  whom  I  heartil j  loved. 

7  The  tnne  adapted  to  Psalm  xxt.  in  the  Genevan  Psalter  of  1661, 

replaeing  the  melody  to  which  that  Psalm  had  been  set  in  the 

previous  editions,  commences  with  a  similar  melodic  ivogreislon— 
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In  1561  Kethe  wrote  versions  of  twenty-five 
psalms  for  the  enlarged  edition  of  Knox's  Anglo- 
Genevan  Psalter  published  in  that  year.  One  of 
these  was  the  Long  Measure  version  of  Psalm  C, 
*  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,*  to  which 
the  Genevan  tune  was  then  for  the  first  time 
adapted. 

The  name  *01d  Himdredth*  is  peculiar  to 
England.^  The  psalm  was  originally  known  as 
the  *  Hundredth,'  but  after  the  appearance  of 
the  New  Version  by  Brady  and  Tate  in  1696, 
the  word  *  Old '  was  added  to  the  titles  of  the 
tunes  continued  in  use  from  the  preceding  Psalter 
of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  to  which  no  special 
names  had  been  given.  The  name  'Savoy,' 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Old  Hundredth  in  the 
18  th  century,  was  derived,  not  as  Havergal 
supposes,  from  a  vague  fancy  respecting  its 
Savoyard  origin,  but  from  its  use  by  the  French 
congregation  established  in  the  Savoy,  London, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Several  variations  of  the  tune  are  found  in 
English  and  German  tune-books,  but  chiefly  in 
the  value  of  the  notes,  the  melody  remaining 
unchanged.  The  version  most  commonly  adopted 
in  England  in  the  19th  century  was  that  in 
which  all  the  notes,  except  the  final  note  of  each 
strain,  are  of  equal  length.  This  form,  however, 
tends  to  produce  monotony,  and  necessitates  too 
slow  a  time,  the  tune  being  essentially  jubilant 
in  character.  Its  original  form  is  in  all  respects 
the  best,  with  perhaps  a  slight  modification  in 
the  fourth  strain  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,'  as  in 
Ravenscroft's  'Booke  of  Psalmes,'  1621 : — 


o.  A.  c. 
0'LEARY,Akthue,  was  born  March  15, 1834, 
at  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry.  He  received  his  early 
instniction  in  music  at  home.  When  between 
seven  and  eight  years  old,  his  pianoforte  playing 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Goold, 
through  whose  instrumentality  he  was  sent  to 
the  Leipzig  Conservatorium  in  January  1847. 
At  a  dinner-party  given  in  Mr.  Goold's  honour 
by  Mendelssohn,  the  boy  sat  next  the  composer, 
who  was  in  many  ways  most  kind  to  him 
afterwards.  At  Leipzig  he  studied  the  piano 
with  Moscheles  and  Plaidy,  counterpoint  with 
Hauptmann,  and  composition  with  Richter  and 
Julius  Rietz.     At  the  house  of  Herr  Preusser 

1  In  America  the  tune  ia  onmmonlf  called  '  Old  Handred ' ;  prub- 
mhlj  an  English  provinclaliiin  Imported  hy  tonie  nf  the  early 
oolonisti.  In  tect  the  writer  iuut  some  recoUeotlon  of  hearing  that 
this  name  was  in  me  in  some  parts  of  Bngland  not  many  yean 
since. 

3  The  old  psalter  tunes  being  originally  unbarred,  strict  symmetry 
between  the  strains  was  sometimes  disregarded  for  the  sake  of  effect. 


he  became  acquainted  with  Robert  and  Clara 
Schumann,  and  many  other  musical  celebrities. 
After  a  five  years'  stay  at  Leipzig,  Mr.  O'Leary 
returned  to  London  and  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  studying  under  Cipriani 
Potter  and  Sterndale  Bennett.  In  1856  Lord 
Westmoreland  appointed  him  Professor  at  the 
Academy,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  National 
Training  School  for  Music,  he  was  appointed  to 
that  institution.  He  retired  from  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1903,  but  continues  to  teach 
privately.  Mr.  O'Leary *s  compositions  include 
orchestral  pieces,  songs,  dance-music,  transcrip- 
tions and  original  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  etc. 
His  toccata  in  F  was  played  at  the  Popular  Concert 
of  Dec.  14,  1885.  He  has  also  edited  Bach's 
Christmas  Oratorio,  Bennett's  Pianoforte  works, 
and  Masses  by  Hummel,  Sechter,  and  Schubert. 

His  wife,  Rosetta,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
W.  S.  Vinning,  of  Newton  Abbot,  and  was 
married  to  Mr.  O'Leary  in  Nov.  1860.  She 
was  elected  King's  Scholar  at  the  Academy  in 
1851,  and  is  known  as  the  composer  of  several 
successful  songs.  w.  b.  s. 

OLIMPIADE.  An  opera  of  Metastasio's, 
written  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, in  1733.  It  supplies  a  good  instance  of 
the  persistent  adherence  of  the  composers  of  the 
18th  century  to  one  libretto,  having  been  com- 
posed no  less  than  thirty-one  times,  by  the  fol- 
lowing composers — Caldara  (1788),  Pergolesi, 
Leo,  Duni,  Scolari,  LatiUa,  Perez,  Sarti,  Hasse, 
Piccinni  (2),  Bemasconi,  Gassmann,  Bertoni, 
JommelU,  Cafaro,  J.  C.  Bach,  Traetta,  Ame, 
Anfossi,  Mysliweczek,  Andreozzi,  Schwanberg, 
Gatti,  Borghi,  Paisiello-Federici,  Reichardt, 
Tarchi,  Perrino,  Conti  (1829),  as  given  in 
Clement's  Diet.  Lyrique,  6. 

OLIPHANT  (from  Olifaunf,  Elephant),  a 
short  horn  or  bugle,  made  from  the  tusk  of  an 
elephant,  from  which  the  name  comes.  These 
instruments  were  used  for  signalling  and  hunt- 
ing, and  some  existing  specimens  are  very  richly 
carved.  They  have  no  musical  value,  but  are 
interesting  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  horn,  and  of  wind  instruments  generally. 
(See  Horn  and  Wind  Instruments.)    d.  j.  b. 

OLIPHANT,  Thomas,  bom  at  Condie,  Perth- 
shire, Dec.  25,  1799,  was  in  1830  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Madrigal  Society,  and  soon 
afterwards  became  its  honorary  secretary.  He 
adapted  English  words  to  many  Italian  madrigals, 
some  of  which  have  become  exceedingly  popular, 
notably  *Down  in  a  flow'ry  Vale,'  adapted  to 
Testa's  *  Quando  ritrovo. '  In  1 834  he  published 
A  Brief  Account  of  Vie  Madrigal  Society ^  and  in 
1836  A  Short  Account  of  Madrigals,  In  1837 
he  published  an  8vo  volume  entitled  La  Musa 
Madrigaleaca,  a  collection  of  the  words  of  nearly 
400  madrigals,  with  remarks  and  annotations. 
He  YfTotb  an  English  version  of  Beethoven's 
'Fidelio,'  and  English  words  to  several  songs, 
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and  edited  Tallis's  '  Serrice  and  Responses.'  In 
his  latter  years  he  was  president  of  the  Madrigal 
Society.  He  died  March  9,  1873.  w.  h.  h. 
OLSEN,  Ole,  one  of  the  foremost  Norwegian 
players  and  composers,  was  bom  on  July  4, 1 850, 
at  Hammerfest,  the  most  northerly  town  in  the 
world.  His  father,  who  was  a  merchant  and 
also  a  good  amateur  organist,  played  at  the 
parish  church,  and  so  well  did  he  teach  the  little 
Ole  that  at  the  early  age  of  seven  the  boy  was 
able  to  take  his  father's  place  at  the  organ  and 
play  the  services.  It  was  originally  intended 
that  he  should  become  an  engineer,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  the  education  necessary  for  that  pro- 
fession he  was  sent,  in  1865,  to  study  at  Dront- 
heim ;  but  his  strong  bias  in  favour  of  music 
continued  to  assert  itself,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  placed  himself  under  the  guidance  of 
Fust  Lendermann.  This  was  in  1867  ;  and 
from  that  date  until  1870  Olsen  studied  regularly 
during  the  winter  months,  while  in  the  summer 
time  he  joined  various  travelling  theatrical 
companies  as  conductor,  thus  acquiring  invalu- 
able experience.  In  the  year  1870,  however,  he 
began  to  settle  down  to  more  serious  study,  and 
betook  himself  to  Leipzig,  where  he  became  the 
pupil  of  E.  F.  Richter,  Oscar  Paul,  and  Reinecke. 
After  a  course  of  four  years  at  Leipzig  Olsen 
returned  to  Sweden  and  settled  at  Christiana 
(1874),  where  he  worked  as  a  teacher  of  the 
piano,  and  as  a  choirmaster.  He  also  made  use 
of  his  great  talent  for  writing  by  becoming  a 
musical  critic.  When  Svensden  retired  from 
the  directorship  of  the  Musical  Society  the  post 
was  offered  to  Olsen,  who  accepted  it  and  retained 
it  for  many  years.  In  1884  he  became  musical 
director  to  the  2nd  Norwegian  Infantry  Brigade ; 
and  the  experience  and  skill  which  he  acquired 
in  this  leading  position  led  to  his  being  asked 
to  undertake  the  onerous  duties  of  musical 
director  under  the  Military  Board,  when  that 
office  was  established  by  the  Swedish  Government 
in  1 900.  He  thus  occupies  a  very  distinguished 
position  in  relation  to  military,  as  well  as 
orchestral  music.  In  his  capaci^  as  director 
he  has  travelled  much,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  this  and  other  offices  he  has  conducted 
performances  of  his  compositions  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Germany,  and  Austria. 

Ole  Olsen  has  produced  compositions  of  all 
kinds,  excepting  chamber  music,  which  has  not 
at  present  offered  him  any  attractions  ;  possibly 
on  account  of  his  dramatic  and  military  ten- 
dencies.    Of  his  orchestral  works  the  symphony 
I         in  G  major,  together  with  the  symphonic  poems 
(         '  Aasgaardsreien '  and  '  Elf-dance '  are  accounted 
^         very  fine  examples  of  their  class.     In  the  sphere 
k         of  operatic  music  Olsen  is  well  represented  by 
three  grand  operas,  *Stig  Hvide,'  *LajIa,'  and 
*  S tallo. '    He  has  written  one  oratorio,  *  Nideros, ' 
a  fairy  comedy,  *Svein  Urad,'  and  four  great 
cantatas,     *  Ludwig     Holberg,'     *  GriflTenfeld,' 
'  Broderbud,'  and  the  'Tourist  Cantata.'     As  a 
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composer  he  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  all  who 
have  heard  his  music,  which  is  of  a  very  advanced 
type ;  but  he  is  hardly  less  distinguished  as  a 
poet,  having  written  many  poems  for  special 
occasions  besides  the  libretti  for  his  three  operas. 
Olsen's  work  is  characterised  by  great  breadth, 
a  free  modem  versatility  in  style  and  colouring, 
with  plenty  of  knowledge  of  managing  his 
resources.  d.  h. 

OLTHOFF,  STATiU8,boml665at  Osnabruck, 
was  called  in  1579  to  the  post  of  cantor  to  the 
Marien-Kirche  at  Rostock  in  Mecklenburg.  In 
1593  he  is  described  in  the  account-books  of  the 
church  as  MagisUr  StcUius  and  as  occupying  the 
higher  position  of  con-rector.  At  the  instigation 
of  Nathan  or  Nathaniel  Chytraeus,  the  Human- 
ist Professor  of  Latin  and  Poetry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rostock,  who  also  as  rector  reorganised 
the  chief  school  of  the  town,  OlthofT  composed 
a  series  of  four-part  settingsof  George  Buchanan's 
famous  Latin-verse  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms. 
This  work  was  published  at  Frankfort  1585  with 
the  title:  Psalmorum  DavidU  parapkrasis 
poetica  Qeorgii  Buchanan  Scoti  argumentis  ac 
melodiis  explicata  cUqus  illustrata,  etc.  Eitner 
enumerates  successive  editions  of  this  work  up 
to  1656.  The  musical  settings  have  been  re- 
published in  the  Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  Musik- 
toissenachaft,  bd.  v.  Olthoflf  retired  from  active 
work  in  1614,  and  died  at  Rostock,  Feb.  28, 
1629.  J.  B.  M. 

OLYMPIE.  Trag^die  lyrique,  in  three  acts, 
imitated  from  Voltaire  by  Dieulafoy  and  Briffaut 
(and  others)  ;  music  by  Spontini.  Produced  at 
the  Academie  Royale,  Dec.  22, 1819.  At  Berlin, 
in  German  (E.  T.  A,  Hoffmann),  May  14, 
1821.  o. 

O'MARA,  Joseph,  bom  July  16,  1866,  at 
Limerick,  son  of  James  O'Mara,  J. P.,  late  high 
sheriff  for  that  city.  In  1 8 8 9  he  studied  singing 
in  Milan  under  Perini  and  MorettL  On  Feb.  4, 
1 891,  he  made  his  d^but  as  Ivanhoe  at  the  Royal 
English  Opera -House,  and  was  favourably  re- 
ceived. He  had  further  teaching  from  Edwin 
Holland,  and  in  1892  he  sang  at  the  Popular 
Concerts.  In  1894-95  he  sang  under  Harris, 
both  in  English  and  Italian,  at  Dniry  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  as  Don  Ceesar,  Hardress  Cregan, 
Faust,  Philemon,  Don  Jos^,  Turiddu,  etc.  On 
March  2,  1896,  he  made  a  very  great  success  as 
Mike  Murphy  on  the  production  of  Stanford's 
*Shamus O'Brien* at  the  Op^ra-Comique Theatre. 
Since  then  he  has  been  a  favourite  tenor  in  the 
Moody- Manners  Opera  Company  in  their  Lon- 
don and  provincial  seasons,  and  has  added  to  his 
repertory  many  "Wagnerian  parts,  Myles  in  *  Lily 
of  Killamey,'  Raoul,  etc.  Brit  Mus,  Biog, 
etc.  A.  c. 

ONCE-MARKED  OCTAVE.  See  C,  vol.  i. 
p.  433. 

ONDRICEK,  Franz,  violinist,  was  bom  of 
Czech  parents  at  Prague,  on  April  29,  1869. 
His  father,  a  good  violinist,  was  the  leader  of 
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a  small  orchestra  performing  in  caf^,  ballrooms, 
etc.,  and  early  conveyed  a  knowledge  of  his 
instrument  to  his  son,  who,  at  the  age  of  seven, 
was  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  orchestra,  and 
was  known  in  Prague  as  a  prodigy.  In  1873 
he  was  sent  to  the  Conservatorium  of  his  native 
town,  where  he  received  free  tuition  for  three 
years.  In  1876  he  gave  a  concert  at  Prague,  in 
the  course  of  which  a  strange  incident  occurred. 
Wieniawski,  who  was  present,  after  hearing 
Ondricek  play  a  movement  from  a  concerto  of 
Molique,  stepped  on  to  the  platform  and  publicly 
embraced  the  young  artist.  The  result  of  this 
successful  appearance  was  that  a  rich  merchant 
undertook  his  further  education,  and  sent  him 
to  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  entered  the 
class  of  Massart,  gaining  a  premier  prix  at  the 
end  of  two  years.  Had  he  been  eligible  he 
would  have  won  it  in  his  first  year.  After  leav- 
ing the  Conservatoire  he  remained  in  France  for 
two  years,  played  in  Paris  at  Pasdeloup's  Con- 
certs, and  in  other  French  towns,  and  then 
visited  London,  where  he  appeared  at  a  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  of  which  he  is  an 
honorary  member.  After  returning  for  a  short 
time  to  Bohemia,  he  made  a  series  of  tours  on 
the  continent,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
Berlin  (in  1884)  and  gave  two  successful  con- 
certs in  the  opera-house.  Since  then  he  has 
played  as  a  soloist  in  moat  musical  centres  of 
the  world  :  in  Russia,  Italy,  Holland,  America, 
the  East,  etc. ,  and  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
orders  and  decorations.  Ondricek  aims  at 
universality,  having  at  his  fingers'  ends  the  com- 
plete repertory  of  the  virtuoso  as  well  as  that  of 
the  classical  player.  As  a  youthful  performer 
his  style  was  exceptionally  wild  and  passion- 
ate, but  it  has  now  become  more  restrained,  if 
less  individual.  He  has  led  string  quartets  at 
the  London  Popular  Concerts.  The  most  inter- 
esting number  in  his  repertory  is  the  violin 
concerto  in  A  minor  of  his  compatriot,  Anton 
DvoMk,  which  he  interprets  with  authority. 
As  a  composer  he  is  little  known,  except  that 
he  has  frequently  played  a  not  very  satisfactory 
transcription  of  airs  taken  from  Smetana's 
*  Verkaufte  Braut'  w.  w.  c. 

ONSLOW,  George,  bom  at  Clermont-Ferrand 
(Puy-de-D6me),  July  27, 1784,  was  a  grandson 
of  the  first  Lord  Onslow,  and  descended  through 
his  mother,  a  de  Bourdeilles,  from  the  family 
of  Brantdme.  Although  eventually  a  prolific 
composer,  he  showed  as  a  child  no  special  love 
for  music,  and  the  lessons  he  took  on  the  piano 
from  Hullmandel,  Dussek,  and  Cramer,  during 
a  stay  of  some  years  in  London,  developed 
nothing  beyond  manual  dexterity.  Having 
returned  to  France,  and  settled  in  a  province 
more  famous  for  its  scenery  than  for  its  oppor- 
tunities of  artistic  relaxation,  he  associated  with 
some  amateurs  who  played  chamber  music,  and 
was  thus  induced  first  to  study  the  violoncello, 
»nd  then  [after  a  two-years*  visit  to  Vienna,] 


to  compose  works  modelled  after  those  which 
gave  so  much  pleasure  to  himself  and  his  friends. 
The  analytical  faculty,  properly  used,  reveals 
to  its  possessor  many  secrets,  but  it  neither 
supersedes  lessons  from  an  experienced  teacher, 
nor  can  in  any  case  supply  genius.  Thus  Onslow, 
even  after  he  had  composed  a  considerable 
amount  of  chamber-music,  felt  the  necessity  for 
further  instruction  before  attempting  dramatic 
composition,  and  applied  to  Beicha,  who  was 
an  able  master  so  far  as  grammar  went,  but  in- 
capable of  transmitting  to  his  pupil  that  sacred 
fire  which  he  did  not  possess  himself.  Onslow 
therefore  proved  as  cold  on  the  stage  as  he  had 
done  in  the  concert-room,  and  his  three  op^ras- 
comiques,  *L' Alcalde  de  la  Vega*  (August  10, 
1824),  'Le  Colporteur'  (Nov.  22,  1827),  and 
*  Le  Due  de  Guise  *  (Sept.  8,  1887),  after  secur- 
ing successive  suceis  d'eslimef  disappeared,  leav- 
ing the  overture  to  *The  Colporteur,*  which 
for  some  time  was  to  be  heard  in  concert  rooms, 
as  their  only  representative.  His  three  pub- 
lished symphonies,  though  performed  several 
times  by  the  Soci^t^  des  Concerts  du  Conserva- 
toire, are  also  forgotten.  [He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London, 
in  1832,  and  wrote  a  symphony  for  it]  A 
musician  of  respectable  attainments  and  mde- 
fatigable  industry,  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
and  moreover  a  man  of  fortune,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  either  editors  or  appreci- 
ative friends,  as  was  proved  by  his  election  in 
1842  to  succeed  Cherubini  at  the  Institut 
Such  an  appointment  must  have  been  gratify- 
ing to  those  musicians  who  believe  with  Buffon 
that '  genius  is  nothing  more  than  a  great  power 
of  patience.'  With  the  above  reservations  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Onslow,  by  the  number 
of  his  works,  and  the  elegant  style  of  his  best 
passages,  merited  the  reputation  he  enjoyed 
during  his  lifetime.  He  died  at  Clermont  on 
Oct.  3,  1853,  leaving  [a  soena,  'La  Mort 
d'Abel,*  for  bass -solo  and  orchestra,  four 
symphonies,]  thirty -four  quintets  and  thirty- 
six  quartets  for  strings,  six  trios  for  PF.,  violon 
and  violoncello ;  a  sextuor  (op.  30)  for  PF., 
flute,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon  and  contrabasso, 
or  PF.,  two  violins,  viola,  violoncello,  and 
contrabasso  ;  anonetto(op.  77)  for  violin,  viola, 
violoncello,  contrabasso,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  and  horn,  which  he  also  arranged  (op. 
77  bis)  as  a  sextuor  for  PF.,  flute,  clarinet, 
horn,  bassoon,  and  contrabasso,  or  for  PF., 
two  violins,  viola,  violoncello,  and  contrabasso ; 
a  septet  (op.  79)  for  PF.,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
horn,  bassoon,  and  contrabasso ;  sonatas  and 
duos  for  PF.  and  violin,  or  violoncello ; 
sonatas  for  PF.,  four  hands,  and  many  pieces 
for  PF.  solo.  His  quintets  are  undoubtedly 
his  best  works,  and  contain  much  charming 
music.  No.  15,  called  'Le  Quintette  de  la 
balle,'  describes  his  emotions — the  pain,  the 
irregular  beating  of  his  pulse,  and  his  gratitude 
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on  his  recovery — consequent  on  an  accident 
that  happened  to  him  in  1829  at  a  wolf-hunt, 
where  a  spent  ball  hit  him  in  the  face,  render- 
ing him  somewhat  deaf  in  one  ear  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  His  earlier  quintets  were  written 
for  two  yioloncelli,  but  at  a  certain  performance 
in  England  the  second  violoncello  failed  to 
arrive,  and  it  was  proposed  that  Dragonetti 
should  play  the  part  on  his  double-bass.  Onslow 
positively  refused,  saying  the  effect  would  be 
dreadful.  However,  after  waiting  some  time, 
he  was  obliged  to  consent,  and  after  a  few  bars 
was  delighted  with  the  effect.  After  this  he 
wrote  them  for  violoncello  and  double-bass, 
and  the  preceding  ones  were  then  rearranged  in 
that  way  under  his  own  inspection  by  GouffS, 
the  accomplished  double-bass  of  the  Palis  Opera. 
HaUvy  pronounced  his  eulogium  at  the  Institut, 
and  printed  it  in  his  Souvenirs  et  Portraits, 
D'Ortigue  collected  materials  for  his  biography, 
but  only  published  an  abstract  of  them  in  the 
M^uslrel  (1863-64,  p.  113).  F^tis  drew  his 
information  from  these  two  sources,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  for  further  detail,  o.  c. ; 
additions  from  Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog,  and  Riemann's 
Lcxikon. 

OPEN  NOTES.  On  wind  instrumente  those 
notes  which  are  proper  to  the  tube  employed, 
and  occur  as  natural  harmonics  of  the  funda- 
mental tone,  are  known  as  open  notes,  and  are 
thus  distiuguished  from  *  stopped  *  notes  obtained 
on  the  horn  by  the  closing  of  the  bell  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  by  the  hand,  and  from  notes 
produced  by  the  means  of  keys  or  valves. 
When  keys  or  valves  are  used  the  fundamental 
length  of  the  tube  is  changed,  and  consequently 
a  new  series  of  harmonies  is  introduced.  D.  J.  B. 

OPEN  STRINGS.  In  instruments  of  the 
violin  type  where  the  pitch  of  a  note  is  obtained 
by  means  of  the  fingers  pressing  the  strings  at 
intervals  of  tones  and  semitones,  the  term  'Open 
String '  is  employed  to  indicate  the  unstopped 
sound  of  one  of  the  stretched  strings.  Example : 
On  the  violin,  the  note  c"  can  be  sounded  by 
pressing  a  finger  on  the  A,  D,  or  G  strings,  or  by 
vibrating  the  first  string  which  is  tuned  to  the 
pitch  of  that  note.  A  small  o  placed  over  the 
note  indicates  when  the  *  open  string '  is  to  be 
played.  o.  R. 

OPERA  (Ital.  Operaj  abbrev.  of  Opera  in 
Musica,  a  'Musical  Work,'  Dramma  per  la 
Micsica ;  Fr.  Opera ;  Germ.  Oper,  Singspiel). 
A  drama,  either  tragic  or  comic,  sung  through- 
out, with  appropriate  scenery  and  acting,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  full  orchestra. 

,  I.  Classical  Opera 

It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  of  the  Opera 
as  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  existence  ; 
I  yet  our  search  for  its  origin  leads  us  back  to  a 
V  time  long  antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the 
[  Christian  era  ;  and  he  who  would  read  the  story 
»     of  its  infancy  Aright  must  collect  its  details 


from  the  history  of  ancient  Greece  ;  for  it  is  as 
old  as  the  drama  itself.  It  was  nurtured  at 
Athens,  in  that  glorious  theatre,  the  acoustic 
properties  of  which  have  never  yet  been  rivalled. 
Its  earliest  librettists  were  iBschylus  and 
Sophocles,  and  its  earliest  orchestra  a  band 
of  lyres  and  flutes.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
this.  It  is  quite  certain  that  not  only  were 
the  choruses  of  the  *  Agamemnon '  and  the 
'Antigone'  sung  to  the  grandest  music  that 
could  be  produced  at  the  time  they  were  written, 
but  also  that  every  word  of  the  dialogue  was 
musically  declaimed.  Musical  dialogue  has 
been  censured  by  unmusical  critics  as  con- 
trary to  nature.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  everyday  life,  but  not  to  the 
principles  of  art.  It  is  necessary  that  the  tinith 
of  this  proposition  should  be  very  clearly 
established,  for  unless  we  make  it  our  starting- 
point  we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  true  raison 
d'Ure  of  the  Lyric  Drama,  nor  be  prepared  with 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  cavils  of  those  who, 
like  Addison  and  Steele,  condemn  it  as  a  mon- 
strous anomaly.  It  is  open  to  no  charge  of 
inconsistency  to  which  the  spoken  drama  is  not 
equally  exposed.  The  poet  writes  his  tragedy 
in  verse,  because  he  thereby  gains  the  power  of 
expressing  great  thoughts  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  dignity  that  language  can  command. 
His  verses  are  sung,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
invested  with  a  deeper  pathos  than  the  most 
careful  form  of  ordinary  declamation  can  reach. 
No  one  objects  to  the  Iambics  of  the  'Seven 
against  Thebes,*  or  the  blank  verse  of  'King 
John  * ;  yet  surely  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  is  not  more  rudely  shocked  by  the  melo- 
dious Ah!  soccoTSo!  son  tradiio!  uttered  by 
the  Commendatore  after  Don  Giovanni  has 
pierced  him  through  with  his  sword,  than  by 
the  touching  couplet  with  which  Prince  Arthur, 
at  the  moment  of  his  death,  breaks  forth  into 
rhyme — 
O  me !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones  :— 
Heaven  take  my  souU  ftnd  England  keep  my  bones ! 

The  conventionalities  of  common  life  are  vio- 
lated no  less  signally  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other ;  yet,  in  the  opera  as  well  as  in  the 
play,  the  result  of  their  violation  is  an  artistic 
conception,  as  easily  defensible  on  logical  grounds 
as  the  proportions  of  a  statue  or  the  colouring 
of  a  picture — neither  of  which  are  faithful  imita- 
tions of  nature,  though  founded  upon  a  natural 
ideal. 

These  appear  to  have  been  the  views  enter- 
tained, towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century, 
by  a  little  band  of  men  of  letters  and  musicians 
T— all  ardent  disciples  of  the  Renaissance — who 
met  in  Florence  at  the  house  of  Giovanni  Bardi, 
Conte  di  Vernio,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
resuscitating  the  style  of  musical  declamation 
peculiar  to  Greek  tragedy.  This  end  was  un- 
attainable. The  antagonism  between  Greek  and 
modem  tonalities  would  alone  have  sufficed  to 
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make  it  an  imposaibility,  had  there  been  no 
other  difficulties  in  the  way.  But,  just  as  the 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  resulted  in 
some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  known 
to  chemistry,  this  vain  endeavour  to  restore  a 
lost  art  led  to  the  one  thing  upon  which,  above 
all  others,  the  future  fate  of  the  Lyric  Drama 
depended — and  compassed  it,  on  this  wise. 

Among  the  musicians  who  frequented  the 
Count  of  Vemio's  reunions  were  three  whose 
names  afterwards  became  celebrated.  Yincenzo 
Galilei — the  father  of  the  great  astronomer — 
was  a  pupil  of  the  old  school,  but  burning  to 
strike  out  something  new.  Jaoopo  Peri  and 
Giulio  Gaccini  were  young  men,  with  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  counterpoint,  but  gifted  with 
a  wealth  of  original  genius,  and  sufficient  energy 
of  character  to  enable  them  to  turn  it  to  the 
best  account.  All  were  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  music  of  the 
period,  and  longing  for  a  style  of  composition 
better  fitted  to  express  the  varying  shades  of 
human  passion  than  that  then  generally  culti- 
vated. The  first  result  of  their  tentative 
efforts  to  reach  this  long-cherished  ideal  was 
the  invention  of  the  cantata — a  secular  com- 
position for  a  single  voice  accompanied  by  a 
single  instrument.  Galilei  produced  a  work 
of  this  description  entitled  '  II  Gonte  Ugolino,' 
which  has  unhappily  been  lost.  Gaccini — 
already  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  his  voice, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  performance  upon  the 
lute — wrote  a  number  of  shorter  pieces,  which 
he  sang  with  unbounded  applause  at  Bardi's 
house,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  theorbo, 
played  by  Bardilla.  Some  of  these  Ganzonette 
were  published,  in  1602,  under  the  title  of  *  Le 
nuove  Musiche ' ;  and  an  entire  verse  of  one  of 
them  will  be  found  in  the  article  Monodia  in 
the  present  volume.  They  are,  indeed,  most 
interesting,  as  examples  of  the  earliest  phase 
of  the  style — fitly  called  Monodic — which  ex- 
changed the  contrapuntal  richness  of  the  poly- 
phonic school  for  the  simplest  of  melodies, 
confined  to  a  single  part,  and  accompanied  by 
a  bass,  which  was  often  not  only  simple,  but 
of  the  rudest  possible  construction.  The  par- 
ticular verse  to  which  we  have  referred — DUeli 
vol  86  di  me  vi  ecUe — is  exceptionally  symmetrical 
in  form.  As  a  general  rule,  the  melodies  of 
this  transitional  period  were  so  destitute  of 
what  we  now  call  'Figure,'  as  to  be  all  but 
amorphous ;  and  it  is  precisely  to  this  jieculi- 
arity  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  extraoi^inary 
effect  they  wrought  All  that  their  composers 
aimed  at  in  constructing  them  was  the  exact 
oratorical  rendering  of  the  words  with  which 
they  had  to  deal ;  and  in  striving  to  attain  this 
they  unconsciously,  and  as  if  by  a  kind  of 
inspiration,  achieved  that  potent  medium  of 
passionate  expression  which  alone  was  needed 
to  make  the  Lyric  Drama  possible — pure,  well- 
accented,  declamatory  recitative.     Not,  as  they 


fondly  imagined,  the  exact  method  of  delivery 
cultivated  by  the  Greek  dramatists ;  but,  we 
may  fairly  believe,  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
consistent  with  the  modern  scale — the  true 
MtLsica  parlanUf  or  Stilo  rappreserUalivo,  which » 
by  regulating  the  inflections  of  the  voice  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  sound  rhetori- 
cal science,  invests  them,  if  the  experience  of 
nearly  three  centuries  may  be  trusted,  with  an 
amount  of  dramatic  power  attainable  by  no 
other  means. 

The  necessity  for  some  such  provision  as  this 
must  have  been  painfully  apparent  to  all  think- 
ing men.  The  polyphonic  school,  brought  to 
absolute  perfection  by  Palestrina  and  his  great 
contemporaries,  was  utterly  unfit  for  dramatic 
purposes  ;  yet,  in  ignorance  of  a  more  appropri- 
ate form  of  expression,  attempts  to  turn  it  ta 
account  in  that  direction  had  not  been  want- 
ing. It  is  certain  that  great  part  of  Poliziano's 
'Orfeo,'  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th 
century,  was  set  to  music  of  some  kind ;  and 
Leo  Allatius  mentions,  in  his  'Diummatuigia,' 
the  names  of  eight  musical  representations  pro- 
duced between  the  years  1569  and  1582.  The 
bare  titles  of  these  works,  to  one  of  which  the 
name  of  Claudio  Merulo  is  attached,  are  all 
that  now  remain  to  us  ;  and,  unfortunately,  we 
possess  no  printed  copies  of  three  still  more 
important  productions — 'II  Satiro,'  'La  Dis- 
perazione  di  Fileno,'  and  '  II  Giuoco  della  Cieca ' 
— set  to  music  by  Emilio  del  Cavalieri,  the 
two  first  in  1590,  and  the  last  in  1595  ;  but 
we  may  form  a  tolerably  safe  estimate  of  their 
style  from  that  of  Orazio  Vecchi's  *  L'  Amfi- 
pamasso,'  performed  at  Modena  in  1594,  and 
printed  soon  afterwards  in  Venice.  This  curious 
Commedia  armonica^  as  the  composer  himself 
calls  it,  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
madrigals  for  five  voices,  written  in  the  true 
polyphonic  style,  and  equally  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  effect,  and  the  learning  dis- 
played in  their  construction.  There  is  no  over- 
ture ;  and  no  instrumental  accompaniment  or 
ritomello  of  any  kind.  When  the  stage  is 
occupied  by  a  single  character  only,  the  four 
superfluous  voices  are  made  to  sing  behind  the 
scenes ;  when  two  persons  are  needed  for  the 
action  three  are  kept  out  of  sight.  All  doubt 
on  this  point  is  removed  by  the  woodcuts  with 
which  the  music  is  illustrated  ;  but  before  we 
condemn  the  absurdity  of  the  arrangement  we 
must  remember  that  the  grand  old  madrigalist 
only  uses  his  unseen  voices  as  later  composers 
have  used  the  orchestra.  He  could  not  leave 
his  characters  to  sing  %vithout  any  accompani- 
ment whatever ;  and  has  therefore  supported 
them,  and,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  enforce*! 
the  action  of  the  scene  by  the  only  harmonic 
means  within  his  reach.  [On  the  condition  of 
performance  of  the  earliest  operas,  see  the 
Sammclbande  of  the  IjU,  Mus.  Oes,,  iv.  175 
and  404,  by  Alfred  Heiiss  ;  and  the  Monthly 
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Musical  Record^  March  1906,  article  by  E.  J. 
Dent.] 

It  must  be  confessed  that  though  Orazio 
Yecchi  was  a  skilful  contrapuntist  and  Peri 
was  not,  the  Florentine  composer  had  all  the 
advantage  on  his  side,  when,  three  years  after 
the  first  performance  of  *  L'  Amiipamasso/  he 
produced  his  music  to  Rinuccini's  'Dafne.' 
Count  Bardi  having  been  summoned  to  Rome 
in  1592  to  act  as  Maestro  di  camera  to  Pope 
Clement  VIII.,  the  meetings  formerly  held  at 
his  house  were  transferred  to  that  of  his  friend 
Jacopo  Corsi,  as  enthusiastic  a  patron  of  the 
Fine  Arts  as  himself.  It  was  at  the  Palazzo 
Corsi  that  *  Dafne  *  was  first  privately  performed 
in  1597.  No  trace  of  it  now  remains ;  but 
Peri  himself  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his 
'Euridice,'  that  he  wrote  it  at  the  instigation 
of  Signer  Corsi  and  the  poet  Rinucclni,  'in 
order  to  test  the  effect  of  the  particular  kind 
of  melody  which  they  imagined  to  be  identical 
with  that  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  throughout  their  dramas '  ;  and  we 
learn  from  the  account  given  by  Giov.  Batt. 
Doni  that  *it  charmed  the  whole  city.'  The 
success  of  the  experiment  was,  indeed,  so  decided 
that  in  the  year  1600  Peri  was  invited  to  pro- 
vide a  still  greater  work  to  grace  the  festivities 
which  followed  the  marriage  of  King  Henri  IV. 
of  France  with  Maria  de'  Medici.  It  was  on 
'  this  occasion  that  he  produced  his  famous 
'  *  Euridice,'  the  first  true  Italian  opera  that  was 
ever  performed  in  public,  and  the  acknowledged 
prototype  of  all  later  developments  of  the 
Dramvia  per  la  musica.  The  work  excited  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  attention.  Ottavio 
Rinuccini  furnished  the  libretto.  Several  noble- 
men took  part  in  the  public  performance.  Be- 
hind the  scenes,  Signer  Corsi  himself  presided 
at  the  harpsichord,  assisted  by  three  friends, 
who  played  upon  the  chitarrone,  the  lira  grande 
or  viol  di  gamba,  and  the  theorbo  or  large  lute. 
These  instruments,  with  the  addition  of  three 
flutes  used  in  a  certain  ritomello,  seem  to  have 
comprised  the  entire  orchestra  ;  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  freedom  must  have  been  accorded 
to  the  performers  with  regard  to  their  manner 
of  employing  them  ;  for  in  the  barred  score 
published  at  Florence,  with  a  dedication  to 
Maria  de'  Medici,  in  1600,*  and  reprinted  at 
r  Venice  in  1608,  the  accompaniment  consists  of 
r  little  more  than  an  ordinary  figured  bass.  This 
\  score  is  now  exceedingly  scarce.  Hawkins  did 
I  not  even  know  of  its  existence,  and  Burney 
;  succeeded  in  discovering  one  example  only,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Marchese  Rinuccini,  a 
f  descendant  of  the  poet,  at  Florence  ;  but  a  copy 
of  the  Venice  edition  is  happily  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
,  Peri  himself  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  a 

portion  of  this  interesting  work  was  written  by 
Oaccini,  though  his  own  name  alone  appears 
upon  the  title-page ;  but  Caccini  also  set  the 


entire  libretto  to  music,  on  his  own  account, 
and  published  it  in  Florence  in  the  same  year 
(1600),  with  a  dedication  to  Giovanni  Bardi. 
The  style  of  the  two  operas  is  so  nearly  identical, 
that  whole  scenes  might  easily  be  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other,  without  attracting  notice ; 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  situa- 
tions, such  as  that  in  which  Orpheus  returns 
with  Euridice  from  Hades,  wherein  Peri  has 
reached  a  higher  level  of  dramatic  expression 
than  his  rivaL  It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason 
that  Cacoini's  *  Euridice*  seems  never  to  have 
been  honoured  with  a  public  performance  ;  the 
young  composer  was,  however,  commissioned  to 
produce  for  the  wedding  festivities  another 
Favola  in  musica,  entitled  'II  Rapimento  di 
Cefalo,'  some  portion  of  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared among  the  *Nuove  musiche.' 

The  study  of  these  early  attempts  becomes 
especially  interesting,  when  we  regard  them  as 
the  fairest  possible  types  of  the  style  of  com- 
position which  characterised  the  first  period  of 
the  history  of  the  modem  Lyric  Drama. 

The  immediate  result  of  their  success  was  the 
recognition  of  the  opera  as  a  form  of  art  no 
longer  tentative,  but  fairly  established  upon 
true  aesthetic  principles,  embarrassed  by  no 
grave  practical  difficulties,  and  perfectly  con- 
sistent, in  all  its  details,  with  the  received 
traditions  of  classical  antiquity — which  last 
recommendation  was  no  light  one,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  men  whose  reverence  for  Greek  and 
Roman  customs  amounted  to  a  species  of  in- 
sanity. It  was  impossible  that  Florence  could 
be  permitted  to  monopolise  an  invention  con- 
ceived in  such  complete  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age — the  latest  product  of  the 
Renaissance.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  scene  of 
its  triumphs  transferred  before  long  to  Mantua, 
in  which  city  the  second  period  of  its  history 
was  inaugurated  with  extraordinary  splendour 
in  the  year  1607,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  Francesco  Gonzaga  with  Margherita,  Infanta 
of  Savoy.  At  the  invitation  of  Vincenzo  Gon- 
zaga, the  reigning  Duke,  Rinuccini  prepared  for 
this  festival  the  libretti  of  two  operas,  entitled 
'Dafne'  and  'Arianna,'  the  first  of  which  was 
set  to  music  by  Marco  di  Zanobi  da  Gagliano, 
and  the  second  by  Claudio  Monteverde,  the 
Duke's  Maestro  di  Cappella — a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary genius,  already  famous  for  the  boldness 
of  his  opposition  to  the  established  rales  of 
counterpoint.  Both  operas  were  written  in 
the  newly  invented  SHlo  rappresentativo ;  and 
both  were  deservedly  successful,  though  not  in 
an  equal  degree.  After  the  first  performance  of 
'  Dafne  *  we  hear  of  it  no  more  ;  but  '  Arianna ' 
produced  so  extraordinary  an  effect  upon  the 
audience,  more  especially  in  the  scene  in  which 
the  forsaken  Ariadne  bewails  the  departure  of 
her  faithless  lover,  ^  that  Monteverde  was  at 

1  This  mxM—£Metat0mi  morire— genenlly  known  u  the  '  La- 
ment of  Aiiadne'— Is  almost  the  anlj  portion  of  the  opera  that 
has  heen  preserved  to  us.    It  may  he  found  entire  In  C.  von 
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onoe  invited  to  compose  another  opera,  for  the 
ensuing  year.  For  the  subject  of  this  he  chose 
the  never-wearying  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice,  which  was  dramatised  for  him  by  some 
poet  whose  name  has  not  transpired.  The  new 
work — entitled  *Orfeo,'  to  distinguish  it  from 
Peri's  illustration  of  the  same  myth — was  in 
many  respects  immeasurably  superior  to  any 
that  had  preceded  it.  Though  Monteverde  did 
not  actually  invent  the  opera,  he  proved  himself 
more  competent  to  deal  with  it  than  any  man 
then  living.  Dramatic  expression  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  his  genius. 
Moreover,  he  was  an  accomplished  violist ;  and 
while  his  natural  love  for  instrumental  music 
tempted  him  to  write  for  a  far  larger  orchestra 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ventured  to 
bring  together,  his  technical  skill  enabled  him 
to  turn  its  resources  to  excellent  account.  The 
instruments  used  on  the  occasion  of  the  filrst 
performance  were — 


2  Gravlcembali. 

2  Gontrabaasi  de  Viola. 

10  Viole  da  brazzo. 

1  Area  doppia. 

2  Vi<^inl  piccoll  alia  Fran- 

c©s«. 
2  Chltarronl. 
2  Organ!  di  legno. 


8  Baasi  da  gamba. 
4  TromboQi 

1  Regale. 

2  Cornetti. 

1  Flautino    alia    vigesima 

seconda. 
1  Clarlno,    con    3   Trombe 

sordine. 


Hawkins,  strangely  misinterpreting  the  lists 
of  characters  and  instruments  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  printed  score,  imagines  every 
singer  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  instru- 
ment of  some  particular  kind  set  apart  for  his 
exclusive  use.  A  very  slight  examination  of 
the  music  will  suffice  to  expose  the  fallacy  of 
this  idea.  Nevertheless,  the  instruments  are 
really  so  contrasted  and  combined  as  to  invest 
each  character  and  scene  with  a  marked  indi- 
viduality which  cannot  but  have  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  performance.  The  intro- 
ductory toccata — founded,  throughout,  upon  a 
single  chord — is  followed  by  a  ritornello  so 
gracefully  conceived  that,  had  it  been  written 
even  in  our  own  time,  its  simple  beauty  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  please.^  Another  ritor- 
nello, in  five  parts,  is  written  in  close  imitation, 
almost  resembling  canon.  The  recitatives  are 
accompanied,  sometimes,  by  a  figured  bass  only ; 
and  sometimes  by  two  or  more  instruments,  the 
names  of  which  are  indicated  at  the  beginning. 
A  complete  score  of  the  opera  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1609,  and  reprinted  in  1615.  A 
copy  of  the  second  edition,  now  preserved  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Buckingham  Palace,  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
who  quoted  from  it  largely  in  vol.  iii.  of  his 
Hidory  of  Music, 

The  expense  attendant  upon  the  production 

Wlnterfeld'a  Jaannt*  OabritH,  and  rIm  in  ft  Memoir  of  MontoTcrde 
published  in  the  Mustcal  Tinua  for  March  1880. 

<  The  ioocata  and  ritornello  will  be  found  entire  In  an  eemy 
On  th0  Lift,  Wwk,  and  /n/twmee  «f  Montmcrde,  printed  in  the 
MuM^eal  Timet  tor  April  1880.  The  toccata  is  also  giTen  in  Parry's 
JfiMie  €tf  the  mh  Century  (OJ^ford  Hi$torg  cf  JtuHc.  vol.  iii.  p.  SI), 
where  a  cloie  analysis  of  the  whole  work  is  also  given. 


of  these  early  operas  must  have  been  enormous* 
The  gorgeous  dresses,  and  other  incidental  ap- 
pointments,  occasionally  mentioned  by  writers 
of  the  period,  sufficiently  explain  why  the 
Drawnia  in  Mttsica  was  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  entertainment  of  princes,  on  occasions 
of  extraordinary  public  rejoicing.  No  such 
occasions  appear  to  have  presented  themselves 
for  some  considerable  time  after  the  marriage  of 
Francesco  Gonzaga.  Accordingly  we  find  that, 
after  following  up  *  Orfeo  *  with  a  grand  Mytho- 
logical Spectacle  called  *  II  Ballo  delle  Ingrate,' 
Monteverde  produced  no  more  dramatic  works 
till  the  year  1624,  when,  having  settled  per- 
manently in  Venice,  he  wrote,  at  the  instance 
of  Girolamo  Mocenigo,  an  Intermezzo,  '  II  Com- 
battimento  di  Tancredi  e  Clorinda,'  in  which 
he  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  two  important 
orchestral  effects,  which  have  remained  in 
common  use  to  the  present  day — pizzicato 
passages  for  the  stringed  instruments,  and  the 
well-known  tremolo.  [See  Monteverde.]  In 
1630  he  again  took  higher  ground,  and  com- 
I)08ed,  for  the  marriage  of  Giustiniana  Mocenigo 
with  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  a  grand  opera  called 
'Proserpina  Rapita,'  which  was  brought  out 
with  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  seems  to 
have  been  very  successful.  The  music,  however, 
was  soon  destined  to  be  forgotten  ;  for  this  was 
the  year  rendered  memorable  by  the  terrible 
plague,  which,  completely  devastating  the  larger 
Italian  cities,  rendered  aU  intellectual  advance- 
ment for  the  time  being  impossible.  As  we 
shall  presently  see,  when  it  had  had  time 
to  recover  from  this  serious  hindrance,  art 
flourished  more  brilliantly  than  ever ;  but 
before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  its 
triumphs  in  Venice,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  glance  for  a  moment  at  its  position  in 
some  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Pietro  della  Valle,  writing  in  1640,  tells  us 
that,  like  Tragedy  at  Athens  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Thespis,  the  Lyric  Drama  made  its  first 
appearance  in  Rome  upon  a  cart.  During  the 
Carnival  of  1606  this  ambulant  theatre  was 
driven  from  street  to  street,  surmounted  by  a 
movable  stage,  whereon  five  masked  performers 
enacted  a  little  play,  set  to  music  for  them  by 
Paolo  Quagliati.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
originated  with  Delia  Valle  himself.  He  it 
was  who  arranged  the  performances,  and  in- 
duced Quagliati  to  write  the  music ;  and  so 
great  was  the  success  of  the  experiment,  that 
from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  after 
midnight,  the  little  band  of  strollers  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  a  never-failing  con- 
course of  admiring  spectators.  Rough  indeed 
must  these  primitive  peiformances  have  been 
when  compared  with  the  entertainments  pre- 
sented to  the  Florentines  by  Peri  and  Cacdni ; 
yet  it  is  strange  that,  notwithstanding  their 
favourable  reception,  we  hear  of  no  attempts 
either   to  repeat    them   or  to    encourage  the 
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introduction  of  anything  better,  until  the  year 
1632,  when  a  musical  drama  called  *  II  Ritomo 
di  Angelica  nell'  Indie'  appears  to  have  been 
privately  performed  in  the  palace  of  one  of 
the  Roman  nobles.  The  composition  is 
ascribed,  in  Lady  Morgan's  lAft  and,  Times 
of  SalvcUor  Eosa^  to  a  composer  named  Tignali. 
This  name  is  considered  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Stratton 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Tenaglia,  whose  *  Clearoo ' 
was  produced  at  Rome  in  1661.  Representa- 
tions of  this  kind  were  afterwards  not  uncommon ; 
but  many  years  elapsed  before  any  really  great 
opera  was  produced  in  the  eternal  city. 

The  Bolognese  claim  to  have  encouraged  the 
opera  in  very  early  times,  and  even  to  have 
invented  it ;  but  they  are  far  from  being  able 
to  prove  their  case. '  A  chronological  catalogue, 
published  at  Bologna  in  1737,  gives  a  list  of 
all  the  musical  dramas  performed  in  the  city 
from  the  year  1600  down  to  that  in  which  it 
was  printed.  The  names  of  the  poets  who 
furnished  the  libretti  are  here  very  carefully 
recorded,  from  the  earliest  times ;  but  no 
native  composer  is  mentioned  until  the  year 
1610,  when  Girolamo  Giacobbi  brought  for- 
ward his  '  Andromeda,'  which  produced  so  great 
an  impression  that  it  was  again  revived  in  1628. 
The  works  of  the  Florentine  and  Venetian 
composers  seem,  however,  to  have  met  with  a 
more  favourable  reception  at  Bologna  than  the 
products  of  native  genius.  Peri's  'Euridice' 
was  performed  there  in  1601,  and  again  in 
1616,  on  which  occasion  it  attracted  a  vast 
and  most  enthusiastic  audience ;  and  for  very 
many  years  afterwards  the  Bolognese  were  quite 
contented  with  the  importation  of  successful 
operas  from  Venice. 

The  early  records  of  the  Neapolitan  drama 
are  lamentably  imperfect  We  hear  of  no 
opera  produced  in  Naples  until  1646,  when 
mention  is  made  of  a  pasticcio  called  'Amor 
non  a  legge,'  by  several  different  composers, 
none  of  whose  names  have  transpired.  It  seems, 
however,  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  our 
information  is  at  fault,  than  that  a  school 
wliich  afterwards  became  so  deservedly  famous 
should  have  been  first  called  into  existence  at 
so  late  a  period.  Still,  we  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  enthusiastic 
cultivation  of  dramatic  music,  the  centres  of 
its  development  were,  at  this  period,  very  fer 
from  numerous.  The*  more  luxuriantly  it 
flourished  in  any  highly  privileged  city,  the  less 
we  hear  of  it  elsewhere. 

The  third  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Lyric 
Drama  was  preluded  by  the  bold  transfer  of  its 
patronage  from  the  Prince  to  the  people.  In 
the  year  1637  the  famous  theorbo  player, 
Benedetto  Ferrari,  and  Francesco  Manelli  da 
Tivoli,  the  composer,  opened  at  their  own 
private  risk  the  first  public  opera-house  in 
Venice,  under  the  name  of  the  Teatro  di  San 
Oassiano.     For  this  new  theatre  Ferrari  wrote 


the  words,  and  Manelli  the  music,  of  an  opera 
called  *  Andromeda,'  which  was  so  well  received 
that  in  the  following  year  the  same  two  authors 
brought  out  a  second  work,  'La  Maga  ful- 
minata';  while  in  1639  the  text  of  Giulio 
Strozzi's  'La  Delia,  ossia  la  Sposa  del  Sole' 
was  set  to  music,  either  by  Manelli  or  Paolo 
Sacrati — ^it  is  difficult  to  say  which, — ^and  Ferrari 
produced  *L'  Armida'  to  poetry  of  his  own. 
This  was  an  eventful  season.  Before  its  close, 
Monteverde  once  more  appeared  before  the 
public  with  a  new  opera  called  'L'  Adone,' 
which  ran  continuously  till  the  Carnival  of 
1640;  and  his  pupil,  Pier -Francesco  Caletti- 
Bruni,  nicknamed  by  the  Venetians  *  II  Checco 
Cll-Gavalli,'^  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
dramatic  composer  with  'Le  Nozze  di  Peleo 
e  di  Tetide ' — a  work  which  proved  him  to  be 
not  only  the  fJEiithful  disciple  of  an  eminent 
Maestro,  but  a  true  genius,  with  originality 
enough  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  that  Maesiro's 
work  in  a  spirit  free  from  all  trace  of  servile 
imitation.  His  natural  taste  suggested  the 
cultivation  of  a  more  flowing  style  of  melody 
than  that  in  which  his  contemporaries  were 
wont  to  indulge ;  and  he  was  not  so  bigoted 
a  disciple  of  the  Renaissance  as  to  think  it 
necessary  to  sacrifice  that  taste  to  the  insane 
Hellenic  prejudice  which  would  have  banished 
rhythmic  melody  from  the  opera  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  it  was  unknown  in  the  time 
of  Pericles.  Vincenzo  Galilei  and  his  Floren- 
tine associates  condemned  such  melody  as 
puerile  and  degraded  to  the  last  degree.  Monte- 
verde never  ventured  to  introduce  it,  save  in 
his  ritomelli.  But  Cavalli — as  he  is  now 
generally  called — not  only  employed  it  con- 
stantly, for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  monotony 
of  continuous  recitative,  but  even  foreshadowed 
the  form  of  the  regular  aria,  by  that  return  to 
the  first  part  which  was  afterwards  indicated 
by  the  term  Da  Capo,  Cavalli's  genius  was  as 
prolific  as  it  was  original.  The  author  of  Le 
Glorie  delta  Poesia  e  della  MtLsica  (Venice, 
1780)  gives  the  names  of  thirty-four  operas 
which  he  produced,  for  Venice  alone,  between 
the  years  1637  and  1665.  F6tis  mentions 
thirty-nine,  but  Quadrio  assures  us  that  he 
wrote,  altogether,  more  than  fprty ;  Bumey 
laments  that  after  diligent  search  he  could  meet 
with  the  music  of  only  one,  *  L'  Erismena, '  pro- 
duced in  1655  ;  but  complete  copies  of  twenty, 
including  two  undoubted  autographs,  may  be 
found  in  the  Contarini  collection  in  the  library 
of  S.  Mark  at  Venice ;  and  the  autograph  of 
'  L'  Egisto '  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna.  Some  interesting  examples  from 
*L*  Erismena'  will  be  found  in  vol.  iv.  of 
Bumey's  History ;  and  a  comparison  of  these 
with  the  subjoined  extract  from  an  air  in  *  II 
Giasone'  (1649),  with  accompaniments  for 
two   violins  and  a  bass,  will   show  that  the 

>  That  la, '  UtUe  Fn&k.  ot  the  Houm  of  CaviaiL' 
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composer's  feeling  for  melody  was  by  no  means 
exhibited  in  one  production  only. 


^^ 


Cavalli's  predilection  for  rhythmic  melody 
was  fully  shared  by  his  talented  contemporary, 
Marc  Antonio  Cesti — a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Roman  Maestro,  Giacomo  Carissimi,  to  whose 
example,  though  he  himself  did  not  care  to 
write  for  the  stage,  the  dramatic  composers  of 
the  day  were  indebted  for  a  higher  ideal  than 
they  could  possibly  have  conceived  without  his 
assistance.  Honest  work  in  one  branch  of  art 
seldom  fails  to  react  favourably  upon  another  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that,  by  transferring  to  the 
opera  the  methods  of  phrasing  and  instrumenta- 
tion employed  by  Carissimi  in  the  Cantata  di 


Camera,  Cesti  not  only  elevated  the  former  to 
a  more  dignified  level  than  it  had  ever  before 
attained,  but  at  the  same  time  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  own  triumphant  success.  His 
earliest  attempt,  <L'  Orontea' — first  performed 
at  Venice  in  1649,  at  the  Teatro  dei  SS.  Apostoli, 
in  the  teeth  of  Cavalli's  '  Giasone '  at  the  rival 
house  of  S.  Cassiano — retained  its  popularity, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  Of  his  later  operas,  six — *  Cesare 
amante,'  'La  Dori,  o  lo  schiavo  regio,*  *Tito,' 
'  Argene, '  *  Genserico, '  and  *  Argia  * — were  written 
for  Venice,  and  two — *La  Schiava  fortunata' 
and  *I1  Porno  d'  oro' — for  Vienna.  Many  of 
these  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  irretrievably  lost ; 
but  we  still  possess  enough  to  give  us  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  composer's  general  style.  Some 
fragments  from  'L'  Orontea,'  discovered  in  a 
MS.  music-book  once  belonging  to  Sal  vator  Rosa, 
will  be  found  in  vol.  iv.  of  Bumey's  History ; 
and  a  complete  score  of  *  II  Pomo  d'  oro '  is 
preserved  at  Vienna,  in  the  Imperial  Library. 
A  score  of  *  La  Dori '  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  collection  formed  by  the  late 
Abb4  Santini ;  and  the  library  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  boasts  fifteen  of  Cesti's  cantatas,  which 
difier  but  little  in  style  from  his  music  written 
for  the  theatre. 

The  honours  of  the  Venetian  school  were 
upheld,  about  this  time,  by  a  crowd  of  popular 
composers,  the  most  sucoessful  of  whom  were 
Carlo  Pallavicino,  D.  Giov.  Legrenzi,  Antonio 
Sartorio,  Pietro  and  Marc  Antonio  Ziani,  Castro- 
villari,  Strozzi,  and  some  other  aspirants  for 
public  fame,  who  found  ample  employment  in 
the  numerous  opera  houses  which  before  the 
close  of  the  century  sprang  up  in  every  quarter 
of  the  city.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  inauguration  of  the  Teatro  di  S. 
Cassiano  in  1637.  It  was  not  long  suffered  to 
stand  alone.  The  Teatro  di  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  was  opened  in  1639  with  '  La  Delia,  ossia 
la  Sposa  del  Sole ' ;  the  Teatro  di  S.  Mos^  in 
1641  with  a  revival  of  Monteverde's  *  Arianna  * ; 
the  Teatro  nuovo,  in  the  same  year,  with 
Strozzi's  *  La  finta  pazza ' ;  the  Teatro  dei  SS. 
Apostoli  in  1649  with  *L*  Orontea,'  as  already 
described  ;  the  Teatro  di  S.  Aponal  in  1651 
with  Cavalli's  *  L'  Oristeo ' ;  the  Teatro  di  S. 
Luca,  odi  San  Salvatore,  in  1661,  with  Castro- 
villari's  *  La  Pasife ' ;  the  Teatro  di  S.  Gregorio 
in  1670  with  a  Pasticcio  entitled  *Adelaida'  ; 
the  Teatro  di  S.  Angelo  in  1677  with  Freschi's 
*  Elena  rapita  da  Paride ' ;  the  Teatro  di  S. 
Giovanni  Grisostomo  in  1678  with  Pallavioini's 
'  Vespasiano ' ;  and  the  Teatro  di  S.  Fantin  in 
1699  with  Pignotta's  'Paolo  Emilio.'  The 
mere  existence  of  these  eleven  theatres  proves, 
more  clearly  than  any  amount  of  written  descrip- 
tion, the  readiness  with  which  the  Venetians 
received  the  opera  as  one  of  their  most  cherished 
amusements.  They  had  already  learned  to 
look  upon  it  as  quite  a  national  institution  ; 
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:and  supported  it  with  a  liberality  altogether 
unknown  elsewhere.  In  Rome,  for  instance, 
there  were  at  this  time  three  opera-houses 
only — the  Torre  di  Nona,  opened  in  1671  with 
Cavalli's  '  Oiasone ' ;  the  Sala  de'  Signori  Cap- 
ranica,  for  the  inauguration  of  which  Bernardo 
Pasquini  composed  his  *  Dov'  h  Amore  e  Pietk ' 
in  1679  ;  and  a  theatre  in  the  Palazzo  Aliberti, 
which  started  with  Perti's  '  Penelope  la  casta ' 
in  1696.  No  public  theatre  was  established  in 
Bologna  till  1680. 

The  next  period  of  our  history  was  a  very 
.significant  one,  and  productive  of  results  so 
important  that  it  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
•boundary  between  a  class  of  works  interesting 
chiefly  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  and 
those  grander  productions  the  intrinsic  value  of 
which  entitles  them  to  be  remembered  through- 
out all  time. 

The  earlier  dramatic  composers,  from  Peri 
downwards,  held  the  art  of  counterpoint  in 
undisguised  contempt,  and  trusted  for  success 
entirely  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  natural  talents. 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  beyond  all  comparison  the 
brightest  genius  of  the  epoch  we  are  considering, 
had  wisdom  enough  to  perceive  that  natural 
gifts  lose  more  than  half  their  force  when  un- 
cultivated by  study.  Acting  upon  this  con- 
viction, he  never  ceased  to  labour  at  the  science 
of  composition,  until  he  found  himself  UTliversally 
recognised  as  the  most  learned  musician  of  his 
day ;  and  thus  it  was  that  he  took  even  the 
best  of  his  contemporaries  at  an  incalculable 
disadvantage.  His  knowledge  of  counterpoint 
so  far  aid^  him  in  the  construction  of  his 
basses  andtheelaboration  of  his  accompaniments, 
that,  imder  his  masterly  treatment,  the  timidity, 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  modern  art,  so  fatally 
weakened  its  effect,  and  rendered  it  so  miserable 
a  substitute  for  the  richer  combinations  of 
polyphony,  was  exchanged  for  a  freedom  of 
style  and  breadth  of  design  which  at  once 
elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  a  finished  school, 
capable  indeed  of  future  development  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  but  no  longer  either  tentative 
in  conception  or  rudimentary  in  structure.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  splendid  natural  talents 
did  him  good  service  in  quite  another  way. 
Tired  of  the  monotony  of  uninternipted  recita- 
tive, he  boldly  started  on  a  new  path,  and, 
rejecting  the  experience  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors as  altogether  effete,  availed  himself  of 
three  distinct  forms  of  dramatic  expression — 
the  simple  form  of  recitative,  called  by  the 
Italians  RecUativo  secco  ;  accompanied  recitative, 
■or  EecUcUiw  stromeniato  ;  and  the  regular  Aria, 
The  first  of  these  he  employed  for  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  stage ;  the  second,  for  the  ex- 
pression of  deep  pathos,  or  violent  emotion  of 
any  kind  ;  the  third,  for  impassioned,  or  at 
least  strongly  individualised  soliloquy.  As  these 
three  methods  of  enunciation  are  still  used,  for 
exactly  similar  purposes,  we  shall  frequently 


have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  hereafter.  For 
the  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  radical 
change  ever  took  place  in  the  structure  of 
JfieeitcUivo  secco  since  it  was  first  invented.  It 
was  supported  by  a  simple  'Thorough-bass,' 
the  chords  of  which  were  filled  in,  in  former 
times,  upon  the  harpsichord,  and  later,  in 
England,  played  on  the  violoncello  and  double 
bass.  Accompanied  recitative,  on  the  contrary, 
unknown,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  before  the 
time  of  Scarlatti,  has  since  passed  through  an 
infinity  of  changes,  naturally  dictated  by  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  orchestra,  and  the 
increased  strength  of  its  resources.  But  it  is 
still  what  its  inventor  intended  it  to  be — a 
passionate  form  of  declamation,  in  which  the 
sense  of  the  verbal  text  is  enforced  by  the 
continual  interposition  of  orchestral  symphonies 
of  more  or  less  elaborate  construction.  Lastly, 
the  symmetrical  form  of  the  aria  had  only  been 
very  imperfectly  suggested,  before  Scarlatti 
completed  it  by  the  addition  of  a  *  Second  Part,' 
followed  by  that  repetition  of  the  original  strain 
now  known  as  the  J)a  Capo.  Within  the  last 
hundred  years  this  Da  Capo  has  been  discon- 
tinued, from  a  not  unnatural  objection  to  the 
stiffness  of  its  effect ;  but  that  very  stiffness 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  notable  sign  of 
life.  We  cannot  but  welcome  it  as  the  healthy 
indication  of  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  interminable  monologue  which  pre- 
ceded it ;  and,  however  formal  we  may  now 
think  it,  we  owe  something  to  the  composer 
who  first  made  it  a  distinctive  feature  in  the 
dramatic  music  he  did  so  much  to  perfect,  and 
whose  love  of  regular  design  led  him  to  introduce 
improvements  of  equal  value  into  the  form  of 
the  instrumental  prelude  which  was  afterwards 
recognised  as  the  indispensable  overture. 

Scarlatti's  first  opera,  *Gli  Equivoci  nel 
Sembiante'  (Rome,  1679),  was  followed  by 
more  than  sixty  others,  written  for  Rome, 
Vienna,  Venice,  and  more  especially  Naples, 
which  justly  claims  him  as  the  founder  of  its 
admirable  school.  The  most  successful  of  them 
seem  to  have  been,  *  Pompeo  '  (Naples,  1684)  ; 
*La  Teodora'  (Rome,  1693);  *Pirro  e  Deme- 
trio,'  *  II  Prigioniero  fortunate,'  ^  *  Le  Nozze  col 
nemico,'  *Laodicea  e  Berenice'  (Naples,  1694- 
1703)  ;  *  II  Trionfo  della  libertii'  and  *Mitri- 
date'  (Venice,  1707)  ;  and  the  most  celebrated 
of  all,  *La  Principessa  fedele'  (1707).  [See 
E.  J.  Dent's  Alessandro  Scarlatti  for  dates  and 
names  of  operas.] 

The  most  talented  of  Scarlatti's  contem- 
poraries were,  among  Neapolitans,  Alessandro 
Stradella  and  Francesco  Rossi ;  in  Venice, 
Antonio  Caldara  and  Antonio  Lotti ;  in  Bologna, 
Antonio  Perti,  Francesco  Pistocchi,  and  Giovanni 
Maria  Buononcini ;  and,  in  Vicenza,  Domenico 
Freschi.    But  for  his  untimely  death,  Stradella's 

1  A  MS.  wor«  of  this  opera  will  bo  fotind  in  the  Dragonetti 
oollaction  Is  the  Britlah  MuMum. 
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genius  would  undoubtedly  have  entitled  him  to 
take  rank  as  the  founder  of  an  original  and 
highly  characteristic  school.  As  it  was,  he 
lived  but  to  compose  one  single  opera,  *■  La  Forza 
deir  Amor  patemo,'  the  libretto  of  which  was 
printed  at  Genoa  in  1678.  Rossi,  though  bom 
in  Naples,  wrote  chiefly  for  Venice,  where  he 
met  with  very  great  success.  Lotti  produced 
eighteen  successful  operas  in  that  city,  between 
the  years  1683  and  1717  ;  and  one  in  Dresden. 
Caldara  enriched  the  Venetian  school  with  five, 
besides  writing  many  more  for  Vienna,  founded 
for  the  most  part  upon  the  libretti  of  Apostolo 
Zeno  and  Metastasio.  The  greater  number  of 
Freschi's  works  were  also  written  for  Venice ; 
but  his  famous  '  Berenice  '  was  first  performed 
at  Padua,  in  1680,  the  year  after  Scarlatti 
made  his  first  appearance  in  Rome,  with  a  mise 
en  sotne  which  exceeded  in  magnificence  any- 
thing that  had  ever  been  previously  attempted. 
Among  the  attractions  mentioned  in  the  printed 
book  of  the  opera,  we  find  choruses  of  100 
Virgins,  100  Soldiers,  and  100  Horsemen  in 
iron  armour  ;  besides  40  Comets,  on  horseback  ; 
6  mounted  Trumpeters ;  6  Drummers ;  6  En- 
signs ;  6  Sackbuts ;  6  Flutes ;  12  Minstrels,  play- 
ing on  Turkish  and  other  Instraments ;  6  Pages ; 
8  Sergeants  ;  6  Cymbaleers  ;  12  Huntsmen  ;  12 
Grooms  ;  12  Charioteers ;  2  Lions,  led  by  2 
Turks  ;  2  led  Elephants  ;  Berenice's  Triumphal 
Car,  drawn  by  4  Horses  ;  six  other  Cars,- 
drawn  by  12  Horaes ;  6  Chariots,  for  the 
Procession  ;  a  Stable  containing  100  living 
Horses  ;  a  Forest,  filled  with  Wild- boar,  Deer, 
and  Bears ;  and  other  scenic  splendours,  too 
numerous  to  mention  in  detail,  but  highly 
significant,  as  indicative  of  a  condition  of  the 
drama  in  which,  notwithstanding  an  honest 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  a  trae  artist  to 
attain  oesthetic  perfection,  the  taste  of  the 
general  public  was  as  yet  unable  to  soar  above 
the  vulgarities  of  a  frivolous  peep-show.  To 
so  great  an  extent  was  this  absurdity  carried 
that  Pistocchi's  *  Leandro '  (1679)  and  *  Girello  * 
(1682)  were  performed  in  Venice  by  puppets, 
and  Ziana's  'Damira  placata'  by  mechanical 
figures,  as  large  as  life,  while  the  real  singers 
officiated  behind  the  scenes.  Concerning  the 
influence  of  such  vanities  upon  the  future  pros- 
pects of  art  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  particularly  hereafter. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  Paris,  whither 
Giovanni  Battista  Lull!  was  brought  from 
Florence  in  the  year  1646,  in  the  character 
of  page  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  niece 
of  Louis  XIV.  For  the  personal  history  of  this 
extraordinary  genius  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  vol.  iL  779  fl".  ;  all  that  concerns  us  here  is 
his  influence  upon  the  musical  drama.  Removed 
from  Italy  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  brought 
none  of  its  traditions  to  France,  and  was  thus 
left  to  form  a  school — for  he  did  nothing  less 
— by  the  aid  of  his  own  natural  talent  alone. 


He  has  not,  indeed,  escaped  the  charge  of 
plagiarism ;  and  it  is  well  knovm  that  he 
profited  not  a  little  by  the  study  of  such  works 
of  Cavalli  and  Cesti  as  he  could  obtain  in  Paris  ; 
but  the  assertion  that  he  imitated  the  forms 
invented  by  the  great  leaders  of  the  Venetian 
school,  from  inability  to  strike  out  new  ones 
for  himself,  is  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
known  conditions  under  which  his  operas  were 
produced,  and  the  internal  evidence  afforded 
by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  works  themselves. 
The  French  Grand  Opera  was  no  importation 
from  foreign  parts.  It  had  an  independent 
origin  of  its  own,  and  is  as  clearly  traceable  to 
the  Ballet  as  its  Italian  sister  is  to  Classical 
Tragedy.  As  early  as  the  year  1581,  a  piece, 
called  *■  Le  Ballet  comique  de  la  Royne,'  ar- 
ranged by  Baltazar  de  Beaujoyeaulx,  with 
dance  tunes,  choruses,  musical  dialogues,  and 
ritornelli,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Beaulieu 
and  Salmon,  was  acted,  at  the  Ch&teau  de 
Moutiers,  in  presence  of  Henri  III.,  with  extra- 
ordinary splendour.  [Vol.  i.  pp.  174,  177.] 
The  entire  work  is,  fortunately,  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  the  music  is  far  more  likely  to  have 
suggested  ideas  to  Lulli  than  the  productions 
of  his  own  countrymen.  The  first  attempt  to 
introduce  Italian  music  was  made  by  Rinuccini, 
who  visited  France  in  the  suite  of  Maria  de' 
Medici  in  1600  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
accorded  with  the  national  taste.  During  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  the  Ballet  was  more 
warmly  patronised  at  Court  than  any  other 
kind  of  musical  entertainment  Cardinal 
Mazarin  endeavoured  to  re-introduce  the  Italian 
Opera,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  but 
its  success  was  very  transient,  and  far  less  en- 
couraging than  that  of  the  early  attempts  at 
French  Opera.  The  first  of  these  was  *  Akebar, 
Roi  de  Mogol,'  written  and  composed  by  the 
Abb^  Mailly,  and  performed  at  Carpentras  in 
1646,  in  the  presence  of  the  Papal  Legate, 
Cardinal  Bichi.  In  1669,  Perrin  wrote  a 
Pastoral,  with  music  by  Cambert,  which  was 
first.privately  performed  at  Issy,  and  afterwards, 
in  presence  of  the  king,  at  Vincennes.  Louis 
was  delighted  with  it ;  and,  supported  by  his 
approval,  its  authors  produced  some  other 
works,  of  which  the  most  successful  was 
*  Pomone,'  played  first  in  1671  at  the  H6tel  de 
Nevers,  and  in  1677  in  the  Tennis  Court  at 
the  Hdtel  de  Gu6n^ud.  This  was  the  first 
French  opera  ever  publicly  performed  in  Paris. 
Meanwhile,  Lulli  was  industriously  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  ballets,  designed  to  meet 
the  taste  of  the  young  king,  who  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  dancing,  and  cared  little  for  any 
kind  of  music  unsuited  to  his  favourite  pastime. 
But  in  March  1672  he  obtained,  by  Royal 
Patent,  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  '  Acad^mie 
de  Musique,'  and  then  it  ^'as  that  he  entered 
upon  that  portion  of  his  career  which  exercised 
the  strongest  influence  upon  the  subsequent 
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progress  of  dramatic  music  in  France.  Too 
politic  to  imperil  his  position  at  Couit  by  the 
introduction  of  unwelcome  novelties,  he  still 
made  ballet  music  his  cheval  de  hataiiU ;  and, 
so  popular  were  his  dance  tunes  and  rhythmic 
choruses,  that  the  occupants  of  the  Parterre  are 
said  to  have  been  constantly  tempted  to  join  in 
singing  them.  Moreover,  his  bold  and  highly 
cultivated  taste  for  instinimental  music  led  him 
to  mould  the  overture  into  a  form  more  perfect 
than  any  with  which  it  had  been  previously 
invested.  [See  Overture.]  For  the  meagre 
prelude  affected  by  his  Italian  contemporaries 
he  substituted  a  dignified  Largo,  followed  by  an 
Allegro,  in  the  fugato  style,  with  a  well-marked 
subject,  and  many  clever  points  of  imitation, 
broadly  conceived,  and  designed  rather  to  please 
by  their  natural  sequence  than  to  surprise  by 
any  extraordinary  display  of  ingenuity.  Some- 
times he  added  a  third  movement,  in  the  form 
of  a  minuet,  or  other  stately  dance  tune,  which 
never  failed  to  delight  the  hearer  ;  and  so  suc- 
cessful was  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  that 
no  long  time  elapsed  before  it  was  imitated  by 
every  composer  in  £uro|)e.  Had  Lulli  done 
nothing  for  art  but  this,  posterity  would  still 
have  been  indebted  to  him  for  a  priceless 
bequest :  but  he  did  far  more.  Inspired  by 
the  verses  of  Quenault,  who  wrote  twenty 
pieces  for  him  between  the  years  1672  and 
1686,  he  had  genius  enough  to  devise  a  style  of 
recitative  so  well  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the 
best  French  poetry,  that  the  declamatory  por- 
tions of  his  operas  soon  became  even  more 
attractive  than  the  scenes  which  depended  for 
their  success  upon  mere  spectacular  display. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  availed 
himself  of  an  expedient  already  well  known  in 
the  Venetian  school — the  constant  alternation 
of  duple  and  triple  rhythm.  This  he  used  to 
an  excess  which,  while  it  secured  the  perfect 
rhetorical  expression  of  the  text,^  injured 
the  flow  of  his  melody  very  seriously,  and 
would  be  a  £sital  bar  to  the  revival  of  his  music 
at  the  present  day.  But  it  helped  him  to 
found  the  great  French  school ;  and  France 
will  ever  be  grateful  to  him  for  doing  so. 

Lulli  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  en- 
courage the  talent  of  a  possible  rival,  or  even  to 
allow  him  a  fair  hearing.  While  he  lived,  he 
reigned  supreme  ;  and  his  successors,  Colasse, 
Danchet,  Campra,  and  Des touches,  were  quite 
incompetent  to  carry  on  his  work.  But  though 
art  languished  in  France,  good  service  was  done 
in  its  cause,  in  our  own  country,  by  a  contem- 
porary writer  of  great  and  original  genius. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti, no  dramatic  composer  of  the  l7th  century 
left  behind  him  so  great  a  number  of  works,  the 
beauty  of  which  time  has  no  power  to  destroy, 
as  Henry  Purcell.  In  all  essential  points,  he 
was  immeasurably  in  advance  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.     His  melodies  sound  as  fresh 


to-day  as  they  did  when  they  were  first  written, 
and  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons.  Apart 
from  their  skilful  construction,  which  betrays 
the  hand  of  the  accomplished  musician  in  every 
bar,  they  are  pervaded  throughout  by  a  sponta- 
neity of  thought  which  can  never  grow  old. 
Springing  directly  from  the  depths  of  the 
composer's  heart,  they  never  fail  to  find,  in  the 
hearts  of  their  hearers,  a  response  over  which 
the  tyranny  of  fashion  can  exercise  no  influence. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  their  author  should 
have  created  his  own  model,  instead  of  following 
the  example  of  the  French  or  Italian  composers. 
The  idea  of  English  Opera  was  suggested  neither 
by  the  Ballet  nor  the  Tragedy.  It  was  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  Masque  ;  and  the 
Masque,  in  England  at  least,  was  very  far  from 
presenting  the  characteristics  of  a  true  Lyric 
Drama.  Its  music  was,  at  first,  purely  in- 
cidental— as  much  so  as  that  introduced  into 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  true  that  as 
early  as  1617  Nicolo  Lani^re  set  an  entire 
Masque  of  Ben  Jonson's  to  music,  in  the  StUo^ 
reeitcUivOy  and  may  therefore  justly  claim  the 
credit  of  having  composed  the  first  English 
Opera,  though  he  was  by  birth  an  Italian.  But 
the  practice  was  not  continued.  The  music 
written  by  Henry  Lawes  for  Milton's  *  Comus, ' 
in  1634,  is  far  from  dramatic,  and  it  was  really 
Purcell  who  first  transformed  the  Masque  into 
the  Opera  ;  or  rather,  annihilated  the  one,  and 
introduced  the  other  in  its  place  ;  and  this  he 
did  so  satisfactorily  that,  measuring  his  success 
by  the  then  condition  of  art  in  France  and 
Italy,  he  left  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  His 
recitative,  no  less  rhetorically  perfect  than 
LuJli's,  was  infinitely  more  natural,  and  fre- 
quently impassioned  to  the  last  degree ;  and 
his  airs,  despite  his  self-confessed  admiration 
for  the  Italian  style,  show  little  trace  of  the 
forms  then  most  in  vogue,  but  breathing  rather 
the  spirit  of  unfettered  national  melody,  stand 
forth  as  models  of  refinement  and  freedom. 
Purcell's  dramatic  compositions  are  very  numer- 
ous, though  only  a  few  are  real  operas.  In 
ntlBkny  the  music  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
whole,  as  in  *  Dioclesian,'  '  King  Arthur,'  *  Bon- 
duca,'  etc.,  but  only  in  *  Dido  and  Aeneas  '  can 
it  be  said  that  the  main  action  is  carried  on  in 
music 

What  Lulli  did  for  France,  and  Purcell  for 
England,  Reinhard  Keiser  did  for  Germany. 
The  Opera  was  first  imported  into  that  country 
from  Italy  in  1627,  when  Binuccini's  *Dafne,' 
translated  into  German  by  Martin  Opitz,  and 
set  to  music  by  Heinrich  Schiitz,  was  performed 
at  Torgau,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
George  II.,  Landgraf  of  Hesse,  with  the  sister 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  At  Regensburg,  the* 
musical  drama  made  its  first  appearance  with 
Benedetto  FeiTari's  '  L'  Inganno  d'  Amore,'  in 
1653.  Antonio  Draghi's  'Alcindo,'  and  'Clo- 
ridia,'  were  produced  in  1665  at  Vienna  ;  and 
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Ginlio  Riva's  'Adelaida  Regia  Principessa  di 
Susa '  at  Munich.  But  all  these  last-named 
works  were  sung  in  Italian.  The  true  cradle  of 
the  German  Oi>era,  despite  its  transient  success 
at  Torgau,  was  Hamburg  ;  in  which  city  Johann 
Theile  produced  his  *  Adam  und  Eva ' — the  first 
*  Singspiel '  ever  publicly  performed  in  the  Ger- 
man language — in  1678.  This  was  followed,  in 
the  same  year,  by  *  Orontes ' ;  and  from  that 
time  forward  the  Hamburg  Theatre  retained 
the  first  place  among  the  public  oi)era-houses 
of  Germany  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Nikolaus  Strungk  wrote  six  operas  for  it,  be- 
tween the  years  1678  and  1686.  Between  1679 
and  1686  Johann  Franck  wrote  thirteen.  Johann 
Fortsch  wrote  twelve,  between  1684  and  1690  ; 
Johann  Conradi  eight,  between  1691  and  1693  ; 
Johann  Cousser  five,  between  1693  and  1697  ; 
and  Mattheson  three,  between  1699  and  1704; 
but  between  1694  and  1734  Keiser  produced 
quite  certainly  not  less  than  116,  and  prob- 
ably many  more.  Handel  also  brought  out 
his  *Almira'  and  *Nero'  there  in  1705,  and 
his  'Daphne'  and  'Florinda*  in  1706;  his 
connection  with  Hamburg  was,  however,  of  no 
long  duration,  and  it  was  to  Keiser 's  exertions 
alone  that  the  Theatre  was  indebted  for  its 
world  -  wide  fame.  Reiser's  first  attempt, 
'Ismene,'  was  successfully  performed  at  Wolfen- 
biittel  in  1692  ;  and  after  that  his  popularity 
continued  undiminished,  until  in  1734  he  took 
leave  of  his  admiring  audience  with  his  last 
production,  *  Circe.'  The  number  of  his  pub- 
lished works  is,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
exceedingly  small.  By  far  the  greater  portion 
of  them  was  long  supposed  to  be  hopelessly  lost, 
in  the  city  which  had  once  so  warmly  welcomed 
their  appearance ;  but  in  1810  Polchau  was 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  large  collection 
of  the  original  MSS.,  which  are  now  safely 
stored  in  Berlin.  Their  style  is  purely  German ; 
less  remarkable  for  its  rhetorical  perfection  than 
that  of  Lulli,  but  exhibiting  far  greater  VBriety 
of  expression,  and  a  more  earnest  endeavour  to 
attain  that  spirit  of  dramatic  truth  which  alone 
can  render  such  music  worthy  of  its  intended 
purpose.  Their  author's  love  for  scenic  splen- 
dour did  indeed  sometimes  tempt  him  to  place 
more  reliance  upon  its  effect  than  was  con- 
sistent with  the  higher  aspirations  of  his 
genius ;  yet  he  was  none  the  less  a  true 
artist ;  and,  though  Schiitz  and  Theile  were 
before  him  in  the  field,  it  would  be  scarcely 
just  to  deny  him  the  honour  of  ha\'ing  founded 
that  great  German  school  which  has  since 
produced  the  finest^  dramatic  com]iosers  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

But  the  advance  we  have  recorded  was  not 
confined  to  one  school  only.  The  opening  de- 
cades of  the  18th  century  introduce  us  to  a  very 
important  crisis  in  the  annals  of  the  Lyric 
Drama,  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
So   steadily  had   it  continued  to  increase  in 


general  favour,  since  it  was  first  presented  to 
a  Florentine  audience  in  the  year  1600,  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  we  find  it  firmly  established,  in  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  as  a  refined 
and  highly  popular  species  of  entertainment. 
Meanwhile,  its  progress  towards  artistic  perfec- 
tion had  been  so  far  unimpeded  by  any  serious 
difficulty,  that  a  marked  improvement  in  style 
is  perceptible  at  each  successive  stage  of  its 
career ;  and  the  next  period  of  its  history  is 
pregnant  with  interest,  as  suggestive  of  a  far 
higher  ideal  than  any  that  we  have  hitherto 
had  occasion  to  consider. 

Though  Handel,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
made  his  first  essay  at  Hamburg  in  German 
Opera,  his  natural  taste  sympathised  entirely 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Italian  school,  which 
had  already  been  ennobled  by  the  influence  of 
Carissimi,  Oolonna,  and  other  great  writers  of 
chamber  music,  as  well  as  by  the  works  of 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  the  best  dramatic 
composers  of  their  time.  Attracted  by  the 
fame  of  these  illustrious  masters,  he  studied 
their  works  with  all  possible  diligence  during 
his  sojourn  in  Italy ;  and  having  learned  from 
them  all  that  he  cared  to  know,  put  his  experi- 
ence to  the  test  by  producing  his  first  Italian 
opera,  'Roderigo,'  at  Florence,  in  1706,  and 
his  second,  *  Agrippina,'  in  the  following  year, 
at  Venice,  besides  composing  at  Rome  a  third 
musical  drama,  called  'Silla,'  which,  though 
never  publicly  performed,  served  afterwards  as 
the  basis  of  'Amadigi.'  Even  in  these  early 
works,  his  transcendent  genius  asserted  itself 
with  a  power  which  completely  overcame  the 
national  exclusiveness  of  the  Italians,  who 
affectionately  surnamed  him  *  II  caro  Sassone ' ; 
but  a  still  more  decided  triumph  awaited  him 
in  London,  where  he  brought  out  his  famous 
*  Rinaldo  *  (composed  in  a  fortnight !)  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  on  Feb.  24, 
1711.  This  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
finest  opera  that  had  ever  been  placed  upon  the 
stage  in  any  country  ;  and  its  success  was  both 
brilliant  and  lasting.  On  its  first  production 
it  was  played  fifteen  times  in  succession.  It  had 
a  second  run  of  nine  nights  in  the  following 
year ;  a  third  in  1716  ;  a  fourth  in  1717,  and 
another  as  late  as  1731.  Moreover,  it  was 
enthusiastically  received  in  1715  at  Hamburg; 
and  equally  so,  three  years  afterwards,  at  Naples. 
For  this  long-continued  popularity  it  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  exceeding  beauty  of  its  arias,  of 
which  it  contained  many,  such  as  *  Lascia  ch'io 
pianga,'^  'Oara  sposa,'  *Vieni  o  cara,'  *  Figlia 
mia,'  *  II  tricerbero  umiliato,'  ^  and  othei*s 
equally  fine,  concerning  which  it  may  be  safely 
prophesied  that,  like  the  magnificent  March, 
afterwards  introduced  by  Dr.  Pepusch  into  the 

1  Originally  written.  In  the  farm  of  an  inatromental  8arftUuid«, 
for  '  Almltm,'  at  Hatntmrir.  In  1706. 

*  Once  extmnelT  popnlar  as  an  EofliBh  Bacchanalian  song. '  Lot 
the  waiter  bring  clean  glaaaea' 
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•Beggar's  Opera '^  (1727),  they  will  last  for 
ever.  The  original  decorations  were  very 
splendid ;  though,  if  the  testimony  of  an  avowed 
enemy  may  be  trusted,  they  were  not  conceived 
in  irreproachable  taste.  Though  it  is  pretty 
well  understood  that  we  owe  some  portion  at 
least  of  the  pleasantries  contained  in  No.  Y. 
of  the  SpectcUor  to  Addison's  disgust  at  the 
failure  of  his  own  so-called  English  Opera, 
*  Rosamond,'  the  remarks  there  passed  upon  the 
release  of  a  flight  of  living  birds  during  the  flute 
symphony  ^  of  *  Augelletti  che  cantate  *  serve  to 
show  that  the  puerilities  which  had  amused  the 
Venetians  in  the  time  of  Freachi  and  Ziani  had 
not  yet  passed  entirely  out  of  fashion,  and  that 
the  Lyric  Drama  was  still  disfigured  by  anomalies 
which  needed  careful  excision.  When  Italian 
operas  were  first  introduced  into  this  country, 
in  place  of  the  miserable  productions  which 
succeeded  the  really  great  woi-ks  of  Purcell, 
they  were  performed  by  a  mixed  company  of 
Italians  and  Englishmen,  each  of  whom  sang 
in  his  own  language.  A  similar  absurdity  had 
long  prevailed  in  Hamburg,  where  the  airs  of 
certain  popular  operas  were  sung  in  Italian, 
and  the  recitatives  in  German ;  and  even  in 
Italy  the  conventionalities  of  fashion  and  the 
jealousies  of  favourite  singers  exercised  a  far 
more  {)otent  influence  upon  the  progress  of 
dramatic  art  than  was  consistent  with  true 
aesthetic  principles.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  18  th  century  the  laws  which  regulated 
the  construction  of  an  opera  were  so  severely 
formal  that  the  composer  was  not  permitted  to 
use  his  own  discretion,  even  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  the  voices  he  employed.  The 
orthodox  number  of  Personaggi  was  six — ^three 
women  and  three  men ;  or,  at  most,  three 
women  assisted  by  four  men.  The  fii-st  woman 
{Prima  donna)  was  always  a  high  soprano,  and 
the  second  or  third  a  contralto.  Sometimes  a 
woman  was  permitted  to  sing  a  man's  part, 
especially  if  her  voice,  like  those  of  Mrs.  Barbier 
and  Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson,  happened  to  be  a 
low  one ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  was  de  rigueur 
that  the  first  man  {Primo  uomo)  should  be  an 
artificial  soprano,  even  though  the  r6le  assigned 
to  him  might  be  that  of  Theseus  or  Hercules. 
The  second  man  was  either  a  soprano,  like  the 
first,  or  an  artificial  contralto  ;  and  the  third,  a 
tenor.  When  a  fourth  male  character  {Ultima 
parte)  was  introduced,  the  part  was  most  fre- 
quently allotted  to  a  bass  ;  but  operas  were  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  which,  as  in  Handel's 
'  Teseo,'  the  entire  stafl'of  male  singers  consisted 
of  artificial  sopranos  and  contraltos,  who  mono- 
imlised  all  the  principal  songs,  and  upon  whose 
popularity  for  the  time  being  the  success  of  the 
work  in  no  small  degree  depended. 

>  To  the  words,  *  Let  at  take  the  road.  Hark  I  I  hear  the  toand 
of  coache*.'  Another  equally  line  Xareh.  from  'Sdiiio,'  aftarwanU 
appeared  in  '  Polly,'  ae  '  Brare  Boy*,  prepare.' 

^  Thia  Synphouy.  thoasfa  contained  in  Handal'i  'conducting' 
«»r«.  1«  not  given  in  the  early  printed  oopiee. 


The  airs  entrusted  to  these  several  performers 
were  arranged  in  five  unvarying  classes,  each 
distinguished  by  some  well-defined  peculiarity 
of  style,  though  not  of  general  design ;  the 
same  mechanical  form,  consisting  of  a  first  and 
second  part,  followed  by  the  indispensable  Da 
Capo,  being  common  to  all  alike. 

1.  The  Aria  cantahiU  was  a  quiet  slow  move- 
ment, characterised,  in  the  works  of  the  best 
masters,  by  a  certain  tender  pathos  which 
seldom  failed  to  please,  and  so  contrived  as  to 
afford  frequent  opportunities  for  the  introduction 
of  extempore  ornamentation  at  the  discretion  of 
the  singer.  Its  accompaniment,  always  very 
simple,  was  limited  in  most  cases  to  a  plain 
thorough-bass,  the  chords  of  which  were  filled 
in  upon  the  harpsichord. 

2.  The  Aria  di  poriamerUo  was  also  a  slow 
movement,  and  generally  a  very  telling  one. 
Its  rhythm  was  more  strongly  marked  than  that 
of  the  Aria  cantaHle,  its  style  more  measured, 
and  its  melody  of  a  more  decidedly  symmetrical 
character,  freely  interspersed  with  sustained  and 
swelling  notes,  but  aflbrding  few  opportunitiea 
for  the  introduction  of  extempore  embellish- 
ments. Flowing  and  graceful  in  design,  its 
expression  was  rather  sedate  and  dignifi^  than 
passionate ;  and  its  accompaniment  rarely  ex- 
tended beyond  a  well -phrased  thorough-bass, 
with  one  or  two  violins,  used  chiefly  in  the 
symphonies. 

3.  The  Aria  di  mezzo  caraUere  was  open  to 
great  variety  of  treatment  As  a  generid  rule, 
it  was  less  pathetic  than  the  Aria  CantaHle, 
and  less  dignified  than  the  Aria  di  portamento, 
but  capable  of  expressing  greater  depths  of 
passion  than  either.  Its  pace  was  generally, 
though  not  necessarily,  Andante;  the  second 
part  being  sung  a  little  faster  than  the  first, 
with  a  return  to  the  original  time  at  the  Da 
capo.  Its  accompaniment  was  rich  and  varied, 
including  at  least  the  full  stringed  band,  with 
the  frequent  introduction  of  oboes  and  other 
wind  instruments. 

4.  The  Aria  parlaiUe  was  of  a  more  declama- 
tory character,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for 
the  expression  of  deep  passion,  or  violent  emotion 
of  any  kind.  Its  accompaniments  were  some- 
times very  elaborate,  and  exhibited  great  variety 
of  instrumentation,  which  the  best  masters  care- 
fully accommodated  to  thesenseof  the  verses  they 
desired  to  illustmte.  Diflierent  forms  of  the  air 
were  sometimes  distinguished  by  special  names  : 
for  instance,  quiet  melodies,  in  which  one  note 
was  accorded  to  each  several  syllable,  were 
called  Arie  di  nota  e  parola ;  while  the  terms 
Aria  agitata,  Aria  di  strepUo,  and  even  Aria 
iiifuriata,  were  applied  to  movements  exhibit- 
ing a  greater  or  less  amount  of  dramatic  power. 

5.  The  Aria  di  bravura,  or  d*agilitd,  was 
generally  an  allegro,  filled  with  brilliant  '  divi- 
sions '  or  passages  of  rapid  fioritura  calculated 
to  display  the  utmost  powers  of  the  singer  for 
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whom  the  movement  was  intended.  Some  of 
the  passages  written  for  Elizabetta  Pilotti  Schia- 
vouetti,  Cuzzoni,  Faustina,  Nicolini,  Farinelli, 
and  other  great  singers  of  the  period,  were  so 
amazingly  difficult  that  few  artists  of  the  present 
day  would  care  to  attack  them  without  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  preparatory  study,  though 
it  is  certain  that  the  vocalists  for  whom  they 
were  originally  composed  overcame  them  with 
ease.  Among  such  volate  we  may  class  the 
following,  sung  in  *Ricardo  Primo,*  by  the 
celebrated  sopranist,  Senesino. 


Allegro. 


n: 


ri-gor  d'a-T«r-M     ttella 


etc 


Though  we  sometimes  meet  with  operatic 
airs  of  the  18th  century  which  seem,  at  first 
sight,  inconsistent  with  this  rigid  system  of 
classification,  a  little  careful  scrutiny  will 
generally  enable  us  to  refer  them,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  to  one  or  other  of  the  universally 
recognised  orders. 

The  Cavatina,  for  instance,  distinguished 
from  all  other  types  by  the  absence  of  a  second 
part  and  its  attendant  Da  capo,  is,  in  reality, 
nothing  more  than  an  abbreviated  form,  either 
of  the  Aria  eatUdbiUf  the  Aria  di  portatnento^ 
or  the  Aria  di  mezzo  caraltcre^  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  second  act  of  '  Teseo  '  opens  with  an 
example  which  establishes  this  fact  very  clearly, 
needing  only  the  addition  of  a  subordinate  strain 
in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  regular  Aria 
cantaHU. 

The  Aria  cCimitaziojie  was  written  in  too 
many  varieties  of  style  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  its  restriction  to  any  single  class.  Warlike 
airs  with  trumpet  obbligato,  hunting- songs 
with  horn  accompaniment,  echo-songs — such  as 


*  Dite  che  fii,*  in  *  Tolomeo ' — airs  with  obbligato 
flute  passages  or  vocal  trills  suggestive  of  the 
warblings  of  birds,  and  descriptive  pieces  of  a 
hundred  other  kinds,  all  fell  within  this  category, 
and  generally  exhibited  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  the  Aria  di  iruzzo  caraUere,  unless, 
as  was  sometimes  the  case,  they  were  simple 
enough  to  be  classed  as  Arie  eantabilij  or  even 
Arie  parlantiy  with  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
obbligato  accompaniment,  or  •  contained  volaU 
of  sufficient  brilliancy  to  enable  them  to  rank 
as  Arie  d'offilitd. 

The  Aria  cUV  unisono  is  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence.  *  Bel  piacer,'  sung  by  Isabella 
Girardeau,  in  '  Rinaldo, '  and  generally  regarded 
as  the  typical  example  of  the  style,  is  a  pure 
Aria  eanULbiU^  written  for  an  expressive  soprano, 
supported  only  by  a  single  violin  part,  playing 
in  unison  with  the  voice  throughout.  In  the 
symphonies,  a  violoncello  part  is  added  ;  but  it 
is  never  heard  simultaneously  with  the  singer. 
Similar  airs  will  be  found  in  '  II  Pastor  Fido  * 
and  *  Ariadne '  ;  but  we  meet  with  them  so 
seldom  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
ever  held  in  any  great  degree  of  favour,  either 
by  singers  or  the  public.  The  fine  song,  '  II 
tricerbero  umiliato,'  in  *  Rinaldo,'  represents  a 
less  rare  form,  wherein  the  basses  and  other 
instruments  all  supported  the  voice  in  unisons 
or  octaves. 

The  Aria  conceriata  was  simply  an  Aria  di 
mezzo  caraUerCf  or  an  Aria  parlante,  with  a 
more  than  usuaJly  elaborate  or  original  accom- 
paniment. Among  the  finest-known  examples 
of  this  class  we  may  mention  *  Priva  son,'  in 
*Giulio  Oesare,'  with  flute  obbligato  ;  'Hor  la 
tromba,*  in  'Rinaldo,'  with  four  trumpets  and 
drums  obbligati ;  an  air  in  '  II  Pastor  Fido,' 
with  accompaniments  for  violins  and  violoncellos 
in  octaves  pizzicato,  with  a  harpsichord  part, 
arpeggiando,  throughout;  'Ma  quai  notte,' in 
*Partenope,*  accompanied  by  two  flutes,  two 
violins,  viola,  and  theorbo,  with  violoncelli  and 
bassi  pizzicato  ;  '  Se  la  mia  vita,'  in  '  Ezio,'  for 
one  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  two  flutes,  and 
two  horns ;  *  Alle  sfere  dellagloria,  *  in  '  Sosarme, ' 
for  the  full  stringed  band,  enriched  by  two 
oboes  and  two  horns  ;  and  a  highly  character- 
istic scena,  in  '  Somele  * — *  Somnus,  awake  ! ' — 
for  two  violins,  viola,  violoncello,  two  bassoons, 
and  organ. 

The  sequence  and  distribution  of  these  varied 
movements  was  regulated  by  la^'s  no  less 
stringent  than  those  which  governed  their 
division  into  separate  classes.  It  was  necessary 
that  every  scene  in  every  opera  should  terminate 
with  an  air  ;  and  every  member  of  the  Dramatis 
personce  was  expected  to  sing  one,  at  least, 
in  each  of  the  three  acts  into  which  the  piece 
was  almost  invariably  divided  ;  but  no  performer 
was  permitted  to  sing  two  airs  in  succession, 
nor  were  two  airs  of  the  same  class  allowed  to 
follow  each  other,  even  though  assigned  to  two 
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different  singers.  The  most  important  airs 
were  played  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  and 
second  acts.  In  the  second  and  third  acts, 
the  hero  and  heroine  each  claimed  a  grand 
scena,  consisting  of  an  accompanied  recitative 
— such  as  '  Alma  del  gran  Pompeo  in  *  Giulio 
Cesare ' — followed  by  an  Aria  (2'a^i/d  calculated 
to  display  the  power  of  the  vocalist  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage ;  in  addition  to 
which  the  same  two  character  united  their 
voices  in  at  least  one  grand  duet.  The  third 
act  terminated  with  a  chorus  of  lively  character, 
frequently  accompanied  by  a  dance ;  but  no 
trios,  quartets,  or  other  concerted  movements 
were  permitted  in  any  part  of  the  opera,  though 
three  or  more  characters  were  sometimes  suffered 
— as  in  '  Rinaldo '  ^ — to  join  in  a  harmonised 
exclamation,  at  the  close  of  a  recitative. 


Rinaldo. 


Goffredo.      Almirena.     Rinaldo. 
j^  u  Bustazio. 


It  seems  strange  that  with  so  many  voices  at 
command,  so  little  advantage  should  have  been 
taken  of  the  opportunity  of  combining  them  ; 
but  the  law  was  absolute,  and  no  doubt  owed 
its  origin  to  the  desire  of  popular  singers  rather 
to  shine  alone,  at  any  cost,  than  to  share  their 
triumphs  with  rival  candidates  for  public  favour. 
The  effect  of  these  formal  restrictions,  pressing 
with  equal  severity  on  the  composer  and  the 
author  of  the  libretto,  was  fatal  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  natural  and  consistent  drama.  Of 
the  numerous  poets  who  wrote  for  the  lyric 
stage,  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  18  th  century, 
two  only,  Apostolo  Zeno  and  Metastasio,  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  really  good  pieces,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  their  way.  Goldoni 
would  probably  have  been  equally  successful, 
had  he  been  equally  persevering  ;  but  after  one 
or  two  vexatious  failures,  he  threw  up  the  opera 
in  disgust,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  comedy. 
Among  composers,  Handel  alone  so  far  overcame 
the  trammels  of  pedantry  as  to  suffer  them  to 

>  Mon  than  MTcnty  yean  aftarwrnrds,  Mocart  used  the  aania 
expedient,  with  Irresistible  efRsct.  lii  '  Le  None  di  Figaro.' 


writer  well  remembers  the 


The 
'  doable  encore '  which  followed  the 


delivery  of  the  words,  '  E  sohlatti  il  Binior  Coute  al  gusto  inio.' 
by  Mile.  Jenny  Lind,  Mme.  Orlmaldi.  Signor  liablache  and  Herr 
Btaudigl.  at  Her  Majesty's  'Theatre,  in  the  year  1847. 


exercise  no  deleterious  influence  whatever  upon 
his  work.  When  it  suited  his  good  pleasure  to 
submit  to  them,  he  did  so  with  such  exceeding 
grace  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  instituted 
rather  for  his  convenience  than  otherwise. 
When  submission  would  have  interfered  with 
his  designs,  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own 
clear  judgment,  and  set  both  critics  and  singers 
at  defiance.  For  instance,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  he  enriched  the  third  act  of  '  Rada- 
misto '  with  an  elaborate  quartet ;   while   in 

*  Teseo ' — the  scenes  of  which  are  distributed 
in  five  acts — he  seems  from  first  to  last  to 
have  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  assign 
two  airs  in  succession  to  each  of  his  principal 
characters,  as  often  as  it  was  possible  to  find 
an  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

That  critics  should  attack,  and  singers  openly 
*  rebel  against,  a  composer  who  showed  so  little 
consideration  for  their  prejudices  was  only  to 
be  expected  ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  jealousies  he 
excited,  and  the  opposition  he  provoked,  served 
the  double  purpose  of  bearing  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  his  genius,  and  stimulating  him  to 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  which  it  w^as 
capable.  His  famous  contest  with  Giovanni 
Battista  Buononcini  was  triumphantly  decided, 
in  the  year  1721,  by  the  verdict  unanimously 
passed  upon  '  Muzio  Scevola, '  of  which  he  com- 
posed the  third  act,  Buononcini  the  second, 
and  Attilio  Ariosti  the  first.  ^  A  full  description 
of  the  work  will  be  found  in  Bumey,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  273-8  ;  and  the  student  who  desires  to 
form  his  own  conclusion  on  the  subject  will 
scarcely  feel  inclined,  after  consulting  the  MS. 
score  preserved  in  the  Dragonetti  collection  in 
the  British  Museum,  to  dispute  the  fairness  of 
Bumey's  criticism.  This,  however,  was  by  no 
means  one  of  his  greatest  successes.  He  was 
continually  working  at  high  pressure ;  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  even  the  weakest  of  the 
forty-two  grand  operas  he  has  bequeathed  to  us 
contain  beauties  enough  to  render  them  im- 
perishable. It  has  been  said  that  they  have 
had  their  day,  and  can  never  again  be  placed 
upon  the  stage ;  but  much  remains  to  be  said 
on  the  opposite  side.  While  preparing  our 
materials  for  the  present  article,  we  subjected 
the  entire  series  to  a  most  careful  and  minute 
re-examination  ;  and  the  more  closely  we  carried 
out  our  analysis,  the  more  deeply  were  we  im- 
pressed by  the  dramatic  power  which  proves 
almost  every  scene  to  have  been  designed  for 
an  accomplished  actor,  as  well  as  a  finished 
singer.  The  opportunities  thus  afforded  for 
histrionic  display  are  unlimited  ;  while,  as  far 
as  the  music  is  concerned,  it  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  such  a  host  of  treasures  should  have 
been  so  long  forgotten— for  the  works  contain, 
not  merely  a  few  beautiful  songs,  here  and  there, 
but  scores  of  deathless  melodies,  which  only 

*  Chrysander  attributes  the  flnt  Act  to  Fillppo  Hattei.  In  the 
Dragonetti  Score  it  is  said  to  be  by  '  Signor  Pipo.' 
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need  to  be  as  well  known  as  '  Angels  ever  bright 
and  fair/  or  *  Let  the  bright  Seraphim,'  in  order 
to  attain  an  equally  lasting  popularity.  It  is 
true  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  songs  were 
written  for  artificial  voices,  now,  happily,  no 
longer  cultivated ;  but  the  contralto  parts  in- 
variably lie  well  mthin  the  range  of  female  voices ; 
while  those  originally  designed  for  such  singers 
as  Nicolini  or  Yaleriano  might  safely  be  en- 
trusted to  an  accomplished  tenor — an  exchange 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar  in  the  case  of 
some  of  our  best-known  Oratorio  music.  ^  That 
the  formality  of  the  libretti  need  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  an  insuperable  bar  to  their  reproduction 
was  sufficiently  proved,  in  1842,  by  the  success- 
ful run  which  followed  the  revival  of  *  Acis  and 
Galatea,'  at  Drury  Lane,  under  the  management 
of  Macready.  If  a  work  never  intended  to  be^ 
acted  could  command  attention  under  such 
circumstances,  surely  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  hope  for  the  same  success  from  operas  such 
as  'Rinaldo,'  or  'Ariadne,*  full  of  equally 
beautiful  music,  and  expressly  designed  for  a 
splendid  mise  en  schie.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  the  revival  of  *  Almira,'  Handel's  first  Ger- 
man opera,  at  the  commemoration  festival  of 
the  Hamburg  Opera-house  in  Jan.  1878.  Let 
us  hope  that  some  enterprising  manager  will, 
one  day,  turn  his  attention  to  the  still  finer 
Italian  operas. 

Though  Handel's  operas  so  far  excelled  all 
others  produced,  either  during  his  lifetime  or 


Valle  mentions  a  certain  Oloranni  Luca.  who  aauf  roulade?  and 
other  '  paMagM  which  aacended  aa  high  aa  the  stars ' ;  and  speaks 
highly  of  another  singer,  culled  Ludo\ico  Falsetto,  whose  roice  was 
of  ao  lovely  a  quality  that  a  single  long  note  sung  by  him  was  more 
charming  than  all  the  efTects  produced  by  later  singers,  though  he 
seems  to  have  possessed  but  little  execution,  and  to  have  pleased 
rather  by  the  excellence  of  his  method  and  the  delicate  sweetness 
of  his  sustained  notes  than  by  any  extraordinary  display  of  musical 
ability.  Theee  PaUetti  were  mostly  Spaniards ;  but  they  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  in  Italy,  where  at  one  time  they 
were  preferred  to  boys,  whose  voiced  so  fre(}ucntly  change  Just  when 
they  are  beginning  to  sing  with  true  expremion.  The  last  soprano 
falsetto  who  sang  in  the  Papal  Chapel  was  a  Spaniard  named 
Giovanni  de"  Sanctos,  who  died  in  1828.  The  tint  artificial  soprano 
was  the  Padre  Oirolamo  Bowini  da  Perugia,  a  prief>t  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory,  who  wa*»  appointe>l  a  member  of  the 
Pontiflcal  Choir  In  leoi,  and  died  in  1644.  From  this  time  forward, 
artificial  voices  were  preferred  to  all  others  in  Italy :  but  they  were 
never  tolerated  in  France,  and  only  at  the  Italian  opera  in  Englsmd  ; 
the  soprano  parts  being  still  sung,  in  this  country,  by  boys,  and  the 
contralto  by  ad  alt  FaWtti,  as  well  on  the  stage  as  in  Cathedral 
choirs.  Ben  Jonson's  lament  for  the  little  perform«r  for  whom 
'  Death  himself  was  sorry '  is  familiar  to  evtrj  one.  In  the  Masques 
sung  in  his  day.  the  principal  parts  were  almost  always  sung  by 
boys,  who  were  genentlly  selected  from  the  Children  of  the  King's 
Cliapel.  It  was  by  these  boys  that  Handel's  '  Esther  *  was  sung, 
with  dramatic  action,  in  17S1 :  and  he  frequently  used  boys'  voices 
in  his  later  worlcn.  Thus  a  lx>y.  named  Goodwill,  sang  in  'Acis 
and  GaUtea'  in  17X2,  and  in  'Athaliah'  in  ITTIS:  another,  called 
'  Robinson's  Boy.'  in  '  Israel  in  Egypt '  in  17S8 :  and  a  Uiird.  named 
Savage,  in  '  Sosarme '  in  1749.  and  '  Jephtha '  in  17B1. 


for  many  years  after  his  death,  they  seem,, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  to  have  excited 
very  much  less  attention  on  the  continent  than 
in  our  own  country.  While  they  were  steadily 
increasing  his  fame  and  ruining  his  fortune  in 
London,  another  set  of  works  was  progressing 
successfully  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  under  the 
superintendence  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Handel's 
contemporaries,  Johann  Adolph  Hasse,  a  native 
of  North  Germany,  who,  after  a  long  course  of 
study  in  Naples,  adopted  the  Italian  style,  and 
eventually  settled  in  Dresden,  where,  between 
the  years  1781  and  1768,  he  brought  the  Italian 
opera  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  it 
enjoyed  in  any  other  continental  city.  He 
died  at  Venice  in  1788,  leaving  behind  him 
more  than  100  operas,  most  of  which  exhibit 
great  merit  though  little  depth  of  inspiration, 
while  all,  probably,  owed  some  part  at  least  of 
their  popularity  to  the  matchless  singing  of  his 
wife,  the  celebrated  Faustina.  To  Uiis  period 
belong  also  the  operas  produced  by  Graun,  at 
Brunswick  and  Berlin,  between  the  years  1726 
and  1759,  and  those  written  about  the  same 
time,  by  Fux,  at  Vienna.  These  compositions, 
though  they  never  became  equally  famous,  were 
undoubtedly  greater,  considered  as  works  of  art, 
than  those  of  Hasse  ;  as  were  also  those  given 
to  the  world  a  little  later  by  John  Christian 
Bach.  Meanwhile,  good  service  was  done,  in 
Italy  by  Vinci — one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  the  age — Domenico  Scarlatti,  Leonardo  Leo, 
Francesco  Feo,  Nicolo  Porpora,  and  many  other 
talented  composers  whose  works  we  have  not 
space  to  notice,  including  the  now  almost  for- 
gotten Buononcini,  who  was  by  no  means  a 
poor  composer,  and,  but  for  his  unfortunate 
contest  with  Handel,  would  probably  have 
attained  an  European  reputation. 

We  are  next  transported  once  more  to  Naples, 
where  rapid  progress  was  made,  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  in  a  new  direction. 
We  have  already  described,  in  the  article  Inter- 
mezzo,  the  gradual  development  of  the  Opera 
Buffa  from  the  interludes  which  were  formerly 
presented  between  the  acts  of  an  Opera  Seria, 
or  spoken  drama.  These  light  works  were,  at 
first,  of  very  simple  character  ;  but  a  significant 
change  in  their  construction  was  introduced  by 
Nicolo  Logroscino,  a  Neapolitan  composer,  who 
first  entertained  the  idea  of  bringing  his  principal 
characters  on  the  stage  together  towards  the 
close  of  the  piece,  and  combining  their  voices 
in  a  more  or  less  elaborate  concerted  finale. 
[But  see  Logroscino,  vol.  ii.  p.  766.]  Originally 
this  consisted  of  a  single  movement  only,  and 
that,  comparatively,  a  simple  one.  Later  com- 
posers enlarged  upon  the  idea  ;  extended  it  to 
several  movements  in  succession,  often  in  difierent 
keys  ;  and  finally  introduced  it  into  the  Opera 
Seria,  in  which  it  soon  began  to  play  a  very 
important  part,  naturally  leading  to  the  intro- 
duction of  trios,  quartets,  and  the  host  of  richly 
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harmonised  pezzi  conceriaii  upon  which  the 
dignity  of  the  Grand  Opera  was  afterwards 
made  so  largely  to  depend. 

The  distribution  of  parts  in  the  Opera  BufTa 
difiered,  in  some  important  particulars,  from 
that  which  so  long  prevailed  in  the  Opera  Seria  ; 
introducing  fewer  artilicial  voices,  and  giving 
far  greater  prominence  to  the  basses.  The 
Fersmiuggi  were  grouped  in  two  divisions.  The 
chief,  or  Btiffo  group,  consisted  of  two  female 
performers,  called  the  Prima  and  Seconda  Buffa^ 
and  three  men,  distinguished  as  the  Frivw 
Buffo,  the  Buffo  earicato,  and  the  Ultima  partem 
of  whom  the  first  was  a  tenor,  while  the  second 
was  generally,  and  the  third  always,  a  bass. 
The  subordinate  group  was  limited  to  the  two 
inevitable  lovers,  entitled  the  Donna  seria  and 
Uomo  serio.  This  arrangement  was  originally 
very  strictly  enforced  ;  but  as  time  progressed 
departures  from  the  orthodox  formula  became 
by  no  means  uncommon. 

Most  of  the  great  composers  of  this  period 
excelled   equally   in   Opei-a  Buffa   and   Opera 
Seria ;  and  the  style  of  their  melodies  was  so 
much  more  modem  than  that  cultivated  either 
by   Handel  or  Hasse,  that  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  include  among  them  some  whose 
names,  by  right  of  chronology,  should  rather 
have  been  referred  to  the  preceding  epoch,  with 
which,  however,  they  can  claim  but  very  little 
aesthetic  connection.     First  among  them  stands 
Pergolesi,  whose  serious  oi)era  *  Sallustia '  pro- 
duced a  furore  in  Naples  in  1781,  while  his 
comic  Intermezzo,  'Laserva  padrona,' performed 
in  1733,  was  received  with  acclamations  in  every 
capital   in  Europe.     Jommelli's  style,  though 
less   truly  Italian  than   Pergolesi's,  so  nearly 
resembled  it,  that  it   would   be  impossible  to 
class  him  with  any  other  composer.     He  wrote 
an  immense  number  of  operas,  both  serious  and 
comic  ;  and   the  melodies   he  introduced  into 
them  obtained   for  him  an  amount  of  public 
favour  which  had  by  no  means  begun  to  wane 
when  Burney  visited  him  at  Naples  in  1770.* 
The  work  of  these  great  masters  was  vigorously 
supplemented     by    the    efforts    of    Sacchini, 
Guglielmi,  Galuppi,  and  Perez  ;  and  still  more 
nobly  by  those  of  Paisiello  and  Piccinni,  both 
of  whom  brought  rare  and  brilliant  talents  into 
the    field,  and   enriched   their  school  with  a 
multitude  of  valuable  productions.     The  grace- 
ful spontaneity  of  Paisiello's  manner  prevents 
many  of  his  songs  from  sounding  old-fashioned, 
even  at  the  present   day.     Piccinni   was   also 
a  most  melodious  wiiter  ;  but  our  thanks  are 
chiefly  due  to  him  for  the  skilful  development  of 
his  finales,  which  he  wrought  into  long  concerted 
pieces,  not  only  excellent  as  music,  but  remark- 
able as  the  earliest  known  instances  of  an  attempt 
to  make  the  interest  of  the  piece  culminate,  as 
it    approaches  its   conclusion,    in   the  richest 

>   See    hia  Prtunt  State  of  IfuHe  in  Franet  and  Italy,  p.  316, 
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harmonies  producible  by  the  united  voices  of 
the  entire  Dramatis  persorue. 

By  a  deplorable  perversion  of  justice  Picoinni's 
real  merits  are  too  frequently  passed  over  iu 
silence  by  critics  who  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  his  only  claim  to  remembrance  rests  upon 
the  details  of  a  miserable  feud,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  will  shortly  occupy  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  leading  spirit  of  this  eventful  epoch  was 
Christoph  Willibald  Gluck,  a  composer  whose 
clear  judgment  and  unerring  dramatic  instinct 
exercised  an  influence  upon  the  progress  of  art 
which  has  not,  even  yet,  ceased  to  make  its 
presence  felt,  and  to  which  the  modem  German 
school  is  largely  indebted  for  the  strength  of  its 
present  position.  An  accomplished  raUier  than 
a  learned  musician,  Gluck  rendered  himself 
remarkable,  less  by  any  extraordinary  display 
of  technical  skill,  than  by  his  profound  critical 
acumen ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  was  well 
advanced  in  life  that  this  great  quality  bore  the 
frait  which  has  since  rendered  his  name  so 
deservedly  famous.  In  early  youth,  and  even 
after  the  approach  of  middle  age,  he  seems  to 
have  been  perfectly  contented  with  the  then 
prevailing  Italian  style,  which  he  cultivated  so 
successfully  that,  but  for  a  certain  depth  of 
feeling  peculiar  to  himself,  his  *Artamene,'  or 
'Semiramide,'  might  be  fairly  classed  with  the 
best  productions  of  Jommelli  or  Sacchini,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  the  former 
opera: — 


'^^^^^m 


cl-glio  non    6     ver,    non  6     ver,    nou  Tudo  a 


His  first  doubt  as  to  the  logical  consistency 
of  the  orthodox  Italian  Opera  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  unsatisfactory  effect  of  a 
Pasticcio,  called  *  Piramo  e  Tisbe,*  which  he 
produced  in  London  in  the  year  1746.  In  this 
piece  he  contrived  to  introduce  a  large  collec- 
tion of  airs,  chosen  from  his  best  and  most 
popular  works  ;  yet  it  wholly  failed  to  fulfil  his 
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expectations,  not  because  the  music  was  in  fault, 
but  because  it  was  altogether  unsuited  to  the 
situations  of  the  drama.  The  reader  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  remember  the  grand  principle  which 
we  assumed  as  our  point  cCappui  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  article — that  the  Lyric  Drama 
could  neither  be  pronounced  inconsistent  nor 
illogical,  so  long  as  music  was  employed  as  a 
means  of  intensifying  the  expression  of  poetry, 
and  therefore  (as  a  natural  consequence)  of  in- 
creasing the  dramatic  power  of  the  scenes  it 
depicted.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Peri 
and  Caccini  based  their  experiments  at  Florence, 
when  they  first  attempted  to  clothe  the  theories 
of  Giovanni  Bardi  and  his  enthusiastic  associates 
with  a  definite  form ;  and,  theoretically,  the 
position  was  never  disputed.  But  as  the  art  of 
composition,  assisted  by  increased  orchestral  re- 
sources and  an  improved  system  of  vocalisation, 
threw  off  the  trammels  of  its  early  stiffness,  and 
attained,  step  by  step,  the  perfection  of  sym- 
metrical form,  composers  were  tempted  to  sacri- 
fice the  interest  of  the  drama  to  that  of  the 
music  which  should  have  tended  to  illustrate  it. 
The  real  force  of  the  most  striking  situations  was 
lost  in  the  endeavour  to  fill  them  with  captivat- 
ing arias,  calculated  to  gratify,  at  the  same  time, 
the  popular  taste  and  the  vanity  of  individual 
singers.  As  the  number  of  great  singers  mul- 
tiplied, the  abuse  grew  daily  more  and  more 
antagonistic  to  the  enunciation  of  (esthetic  truth, 
until  the  opera  was  degraded  into  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  songs,  connected  together  by  recitatives 
which  seemed  designed  more  with  the  idea  of 
providing  breathing-time  for  the  singer,  than 
that  of  developing  the  plot  of  the  piece,  or 
rendering  its  details  intelligible  to  the  audience. 
In  Handel's  operas  we  find  no  trace  of  the  weak- 
ness engendered  by  this  ill-judged  though 
almost  universal  conformity  to  the  prevailing 
fashion.  His  recitative  secco  is  designed  on  so 
grand  a  scale,  and  is  made  the  veliicle  of  so 
much  dramatic  expression,  that  the  action  of  his 
pieces  is  never  permitted  to  drag  ;  but,  in  the 
works  of  Hasse,  and  Porpora,  and  other  popular 
writers  of  the  period,  the  defect  we  speak  of  is 
painfully  apparent.  Against  this  state  of  things, 
which  Benedetto  Marcello  had  already  censured 
in  no  measured  terms,  Gluck's  hatred  of  false- 
hood and  incongruity  in  all  that  concerned  his 
beloved  art  could  not  fail  to  rebel.  He  felt 
that  the  system  was  based,  from  first  to  last, 
on  a  fatal  mistake  ;  yet  could  not,  for  the  time, 
suggest  a  remedy  sufficiently  potent  to  remove 
an  evil  so  deeply  rooted.  He  therefore  patiently 
endeavoured  to  attain  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
sources  of  the  error,  studying  diligently,  and 
in  the  meantime  making  a  great  name  by  the 
production  of  operas  written  in  a  style  which 
he  himself  was  rapidly  learning  to  despise,  but 
with  which  the  general  public  were  enchanted. 
It  was  not  until  1762,  sixteen  years  after  his 
memorable  visit  to  England,  that  he  made  any 


serious  attempt  to  express  his  new  ideas  in  a 
tangible  form.  He  was  at  that  time  settled 
at  Vienna,  and  on  terms  of  intinuite  friendship 
with  the  Italian  poet  Calzabigi,  who  fully  entered 
into  his  views,  and  at  his  request  furnished 
him  with  a  libretto,  written  on  principles  totally 
opposed  to  those  of  Metastasio,  with  whom  he 
had  previously  worked  in  concert.  The  new 
opera,  '  Orfeo,'  was  an  experimental  one,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  composer  and  the  librettist. 
Gluck  carried  out  his  new  theories,  as  far  as  he 
had  succeeded  in  perfecting  them  ;  made  his 
music  everywhere  subservient  to  the  action  of 
the  drama  ;  finished  his  airs  without  the  stereo- 
typed Da  capo  \  introduced  appropriate  choruses 
and  other  concerted  pieces  ;  and  never  sacrificed 
the  true  rendeiing  of  a  dramatic  situation  for 
the  sake  of  attracting  attention  to  his  own  powers 
as  a  composer,  or  of  affording  a  popular  singer 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  the  flexibility  of 
his  voice.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  most 
careful  to  make  the  musical  portion  of  the  work 
as  interesting  as  was  compatible  with  due  regard 
to  the  demands  of  its  scenic  construction.  When 
it  was  possible  to  introduce  a  fascinating  melody, 
without  injury  to  the  general  effect,  he  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  so — 
witness  his  delightful  'Che  far68enzaEuridice,' 
than  which  no  lovelier  song  was  ever  written  ; 
while,  so  far  as  the  choruses  were  concerned,  he 
was  equally  expressive  in  the'  pathetic  strains 
allott^  to  the  shepherds  in  the  first  act,  and 
the  shrieks  of  the  threatening  fiends  in  the 
second.  Theresultofthisconscientiousendeavour 
to  carry  out  a  reform,  which  he  believed  to  be 
not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary,  was 
a  truly  magnificent  work,  which,  though  its 
success  at  first  seemed  doubtful,  soon  found  a 
place  in  the  riperloire  of  every  theatre  in  Europe. 
Even  those  most  violently  opposed  to  innovation 
felt  compelled  to  applaud  it ;  for  its  dramatic 
force  was  irresistible,  and  in  flow  of  melody  it 
was  excelled  by  none  of  the  best  operas  of  the 
period.  But  Gluck  had  not  yet  accomplished 
his  full  desire.  Encouraged  by  the  triumph  of 
his  first  attempt  in  a  new  style,  he  carried  out 
his  principles  still  farther,  in  two  other  ox)era8 
'  Alceste '  (1767),  and  *  Parideed  Elena  *  (1770), 
which  were  not  received  at  Vienna  with  very- 
great  favour.  The  critics  of  the  day  were  not 
yet  fully  prepared  for  the  amoimt  of  reform 
indicated  in  their  construction.  Metastasio 
and  Hasse  had  reigned  too  long  to  be  deposed 
in  a  moment ;  and  Gluck  met  with  so  much 
opposition  that  he  determined  to  make  his 
next  venture  in  Paris,  where,  in  1774,  he  brought 
out  his  first  French  opera, '  Iphigenie  en  Aulide,  * 
under  the  patronage  of  his  old  pupil,  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  result  fully  justified  his  reliance 
upon  the  critical  discernment  of  an  audience  less 
easily  influenced  by  the  sensuous  allurements  of 
Italian  art  than  by  the  declamatory  powers  of 
their  own  old  favourites,  Lulli,  and  his  great 
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successor,  Rameau,  who  both  regarded  the  per- 
fection of  accompanied  recitative  as  a  matter  of 
far  greater  importance  than  a  continuous  flow  of 
rhythmic  melody.  To  Lulli's  rhetorical  purity 
Gluck  communicated  an  intensity  of  passion 
which,  though  it  would  have  scandalised  the 
courtiers  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  to  whom  the 
voice  of  nature  was  an  unknown  language,  was 
welcome  enough  to  those  of  Louis  XYI.  He 
enriched  his  scenic  effects  with  an  orchestral 
background  with  which  the  most  ambitious 
attempts  of  Rameau  would  bear  no  comparison 
whatever.  In  place  of  LuUi's  formal  Fugue, 
and  Rameau's  scarcely  less  inelastic  orchestral 
Prelude,  he  introduced  an  Overture,  intended — 
in  his  own  words — 'to  prepare  the  audience  for 
the  action  of  the  piece,  and  serve  as  a  kind  of 
argument  to  it. '  Superior  to  both  these  popular 
com(>osers  on  their  own  ground,  and  gifted  besides 
with  a  reiinement  of  taste  which  lent  charms 
of  its  own  to  every  melodic  phrase  he  wrote,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  taken 
Paris  by  storm.  The  new  opera  was  received 
with  acclamation,  and  Parisian  critics,  with  the 
Abb^  Amaud  at  their  head,  proved  that  they 
not  only  appreciated  its  beauties  but  thoroughly 
understood  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
conceived.  The  only  mistake  they  made — a 
mistake  which  more  modern  critics  have  been 
only  too  ready  to  endorse — lay  in  supposing 
that  these  principles  were  new.  They  were  not 
new — and  it  is  well  that  we  should  state  this 
fact  clearly,  because  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  it  again.  The  abstract  ideal  which  in 
the  year  1600  found  its  highest  attainable  ex- 
pression in  Peri's  'Euridice,'  was  not  merely 
analogous  to,  but  absolutely  identical  with, 
tliat  which,  in  1774,  the  rich  genius  of  Gluck 
clothed  in  the  outward  form  of  '  Iphig^nie  en 
Aulide.'  To  compare  the  two  works  in  the  con- 
crete would  be  manifestly  absurd.  Peri  wrote  at 
a  time  when  monodic  art  was  in  its  infancy,  and, 
with  all  his  talent,  was  at  heart  an  incorrigible 
pedant.  To  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
of  technical  experience  Gluck  added  one  grand 
qualification  with  which  pedantry  can  in  no  wise 
co-exist — a  passionate  love  of  nature.  Hence 
his  irresistible  power  over  all  who  heard  him. 
A    certain   critic,   speaking  of    a    passage   in 

*  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride,'  in  which  Orestes,  after 
a  scene  full  of  the  most  fearful  agitation,  exclaims 
'  Le  calme  rentre  dans  mon  coeur  ! '  found  fault 
with  it  on  the  ground  that  the  agitation  still 
carried  on  in  the  accompaniment  belied  the  ex- 
pression of  the  words.  *  Not  so,*  said  Gluck  ; 
'  he  mistakes  physical  exhaustion  for  calmness 
of  heart.  Has  he  not  killed  his  mother?' 
Equally  thoughtful  was  his  defence  of  the  well- 
known  movement  Caron  t'appelley  in  *  Iphigenie 
en  Aulide,'  against  the  charge  of  monotony — 

*  My  friend,  in  Hell  the  passions  are  extin- 
guished, and  the  voice,  therefore,  needs  no  in- 
flexions.'     Could    Shakespeare    himself    have 


studied  the  passions  of  the  human  heart  more 
deeply  ? 

Gluok's  triumph  was  complete,  but  it  was 
short-lived.  A  reaction  soon  set  in.  Piccinni 
was  invited  to  Paris  in  1776,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Marmontel  as  his  librettist,  pro- 
duced two  operas — 'Roland'  and  *Atys' — in 
the  Italian  style,  both  of  which  excited  general 
admiration.  This,  however,  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  party  spirit  of  a  large  body  of  mal- 
contents, who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Italian 
composer,  divided  the  art-world  of  Paris  into 
two  rival  factions, — the  Gluckiste  and  the 
Piecinnistet — which  fought  with  a  bitteniess  of 
prejudice  infinitely  greater  than  that  displayed 
by  the  followers  of  Handel  and  Buononcini  in 
London.  Both  parties  were  equally  unjust  to 
their  opponents,  and  the  battle  raged  with  a 
violence  proportioned  to  the  unreasonableness 
of  its  exciting  cause.  The  immense  success 
which  attended  the  production  of  Gluck's 
*  Iphigenie  en  Tauride'  in  1779  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  Piccinnists,  irritated 
at  so  signal  a  triumph  on  the  opposite  side, 
urged  their  favourite  composer  to  produce  an- 
other opera  on  the  same  subject.  Nothing 
could  possibly  have  been  more  unfair  to 
Piccinni.  He  was  by  far  the  most  accomplished 
representative  of  the  Italian  school  then  living, 
and  so  deeply  attached  to  its  traditions  that 
the  task  forced  upon  him  was  not  so  much 
beyond  as  opposed  in  every  possible  way  to 
his  powers.  He  brought  out  his  version  of 
the  work  in  1781  ;  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  it  was  a  miserable  failure ;  but  this 
severe  blow  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  preten- 
sions of  his  party,  and  the  feud  was  continued 
with  undiminished  violence  on  either  side, 
until  long  after  the  composer  of  *Orfeo'  had 
retired  into  private  life  at  Vienna.  Its  in- 
fluence upon  art  has  proved  to  be  indelible. 
Few  French  composers,  with  the  exception  of 
Mehul,  have  made  any  serious  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  principles  laid  down  by  Gluck, 
as  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  dramatic 
music ;  but  notwithstanding  their  early  re- 
jection at  Vienna  they  were  after^vards  un- 
hesitatingly adopted  in  Germany,  and  have  ever 
since  formed  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics 
of  German  opera.  On  the  other  hand,  Piccinni's 
powerful  development  of  the  finale  enriched  the 
Italian  school  with  a  means  of  effect  of  which 
it  was  not  slow  to  avail  itself,  and  which  its 
greatest  masters  have  never  ceased  to  cherish 
with  well-directed  care.  Of  the  work  wrought 
by  one  of  the  greatest  of  these,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  speak. 

We  have  already  explained  that,  after  formal 
recognition  of  the  Opera  Bufla  as  a  legitimate 
branch  of  art,  it  was  cultivated  with  no  less 
assiduity  than  serious  opera,  and  that  the 
greatest  writers  attained  equal  excellence  in 
both  styles.     Of  none  can  this  be  more  truly 
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said  than  of  Cimarosa,  to  whose  fertility  of 
invention  Italian  opera  is  indebted  for  the 
neai-est  approach  to  perfection  it  has  as  yet 
been  permitted  to  achieve  at  the  hands  of  a 
native  composer.  The  raciness  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  'II  Matrimonio  segreto' 
is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  intense  pathos, 
reached  evidently  without  an  effort,  in  *61i 
Oraz^  e  Curiazij.'  In  neither  style  do  we  find 
a  trace  of  the  stiffness  which  no  previous  com- 
poser was  able  entirely  to  shake  off.  Cimarosa's 
forms  were  as  far  removed  as  the  latest  pro- 
ductions of  the  present  day  from  the  antiquated 
monotony  of  the  Da  capo ;  and  we  see  them 
moulded  with  equal  care  in  movements  of  every 
possible  description.  The  delightful  aria,  *  Pria 
che  spunti  in  ciel  1'  aurora '  (said  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  view  of  a  magnificent  sunrise 
from  the  Hradschin,  at  Prag),  is  not  more 
graceful  in  construction  than  the  irresistibly 
amusing  duet,  *Se  fiato  in  corpo  avvete,'  or 
the  still  more  highly  developed  trio,  *  Le  faccio 
un  inchino,'  though  these  are  both  encumbered 
with  tlie  necessity  for  broad  comic  action 
throughout.  It  is,  indeed,  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Pezzo  amcertato  that  Cimarosa  differs 
most  essentially  from  all  his  predecessors. 
Taking  full  advantage  of  the  improvements 
introduced  by  Piccinni,  he  bestowed  upon  them 
an  amount  of  attention  which  proved  the  high 
value  he  set  upon  them  as  elements  of  general 
effect.  Under  his  bold  treatment  they  served 
as  a  powerful  means  of  carrying  on  the  action 
of  the  piece,  instead  of  interrupting  it,  as  they 
had  too  frequently  done  in  the  works  of  earlier 
masters.  This  was  a  most  important  modifica- 
tion of  the  system  previously  adopted  in  Italian 
art.  It  not  only  furnished  a  connecting  link 
to  the  various  scenes  of  the  drama,  which  could 
no  longer  be  condemned  as  a  mere  assemblage 
of  concert  arias  ;  but  it  strengthened  it  in  every 
way,  added  to  the  massive  dignity  of  its  effect, 
and  gave  it  a  logical  status  as  unassailable  as 
that  for  which  Oluck  had  so  nobly  laboured  in 
another  school.  Henceforward  Germany  might 
pride  herself  upon  her  imaginative  power  and 
Italy  upon  her  genial  melody;  but  neither 
could  reproach  the  other  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  an  unnatural  ideal. 

What  Haydn  could  have  done  for  this  period 
had  he  devoted  his  serious  attention  to  dramatic 
music,  at  any  of  the  larger  theatres,  is  of  course 
mere  matter  of  conjecture  ;  though  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  he  would  have  rested 
satisfied  with  the  prevailing  Italian  model. 
His  '  Orfeo  ed  Euridice,'  written  for  the  King's 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  in  1791,  but  never 
performed,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the 
management,  is  remarkable  rather  for  its 
supreme  refinement  than  for  dramatic  power, 
a  qualification  which  it  would  have  been  un- 
reasonable to  expect  from  a  composer  whose 
former  operas  had  been  written  expressly  for 


Prince  Esterhazy's  private  theatre,  and,  though 
well  adapted  for  performances  on  a  small  scale, 
(several  were  written  for  the  marionette  theatre), 
were  not,  as  he  himself  confessed,  calculated 
to  produce  a  good  effect  elsewhere.  The  scores 
of  many  of  these  were  destroyed  when  the  little 
theatre  was  burned  down  in  1779  ;  but  the 
original  autograph  of  *  Armida/  first  performed 
in  1783,  is  happily  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  'Orfeo  ed 
Euridice'  was  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1806; 
and  a  beautiful  air  from  it,  'II  pensier  sta 
negli  oggetti,'  will  be  found  in  the  collection 
called  'Gemme  d'  antichitli'  (Ashdown  k  Parry), 
and  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  style 
of  the  work.  Zingarelli,  Salieri,  and  their 
Italian  contemporaries,  though  undoubtedly 
possessing  talents  of  a  very  high  order,  were 
so  far  inferior  to  Cimarosa,  in  all  his  greatest 
qualities,  that  he  will  always  remain  the  typical 
writer  of  the  age ;  and  to  his  works  alone  can 
we  look  for  the  link  which  connects  it  with  the 
next  period,  the  most  glorious  one  the  lyi*ic 
drama  has  ever  known,  since  it  witnessed  the 
elevation  both  of  the  Italian  and  German 
schools  to  what,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  we  must  needs  regard  as  absolute 
perfection. 

Though  Mozart  was  bom  only  seven  years 
later  than  Cimarosa,  and  died  many  years 
before  him,  the  phase  of  art  he  represents  is 
infinitely  more  advanced  than  that  we  have 
just  described.  His  sympathies,  like  Handel's, 
were  entirely  with  the  Italian  school ;  but  to 
him,  as  to  Handel  and  the  elder  Scarlatti,  it 
was  given  to  see  that  the  monodists  of  the 
1 7th  century  had  committed  a  fatal  mistake  in 
rejecting  the  contrapuntal  experience  of  their 
great  predecessors.  So  carefully  was  his  own 
art-life  guarded  against  the  admission  of  such 
an  error,  that  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old 
(1770)  lie  was  able  to  write  a  four-part  counter- 
point upon  a  given  Canto  fentiOf  strict  enough 
to  justify  his  admission  as  ComposUore  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Accademia  Filarmonica  at 
Bologna.  In  later  life  he  studied  unceasingly. 
Founding  his  praxis  (as  Haydn  had  done  before 
him,  and  Beethoven  did  afterwards)  on  the 
precepts  laid  down  by  Fux  in  his  Gradus  ad 
Famasaum  (1725),  he  was  able  to  take  the 
fullest  possible  advantage  of  the  gifts  bestowed 
upon  him  by  nature,  and  was  never  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  best  method  of  treating  the  inex- 
haustible wealth  of  melody  she  placed  at  his 
command.  In  dramatic  situations,  of  what- 
ever character,  he  struck  out  the  truth  by  mere 
force  of  natural  instinct,  where  Gluck  would 
have  arrived  at  it  by  a  long  process  of  syn- 
thetic induction  ;  and  this  faculty  enabled  him 
to  illustrate  the  actual  life  of  the  scene  with- 
out for  a  moment  interrupting  the  continuity 
of  his  melodic  idea,  and  to  enforce  its  meaning 
with    a    purity    of    expression    diametrically 
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opposed  to  the  coarseness  inseparable  from  an 
exaggerated   conception.     For  instance,  when 
Papageno  prepares  to  hang  himself,  he  takes 
leave  of  the  world  with  such  unaffected  pathos, 
that  we  lose  all  thought  of  absurdity  in  our 
sorrow  for  the  poor  clown  who  is  so  truly  sorry 
for  himself,  and  who  yet  remains  the  most 
absurd  of  clowns  to  the  end.     On  the  other 
hand,  when  elaboration  of  form  was  desirable, 
he  did  not  disdain  to   avail   himself  of  the 
experience  of  his   pi-edecessors,    but  enlarged 
a  thousandfold  upon  the  ideas  of  Piccinni  and 
Gimarosa,    and    produced   symmetrical    move- 
ments, the  complications  of  which  had  never 
entered   into  their  minds  as  possible.     Thus 
the    sestets    'Sola,    sola'    and    'Riconosci    in 
questo  amplesso'  surpass  in  fulness  of  design 
the  grandest  (UnoAments  to  be  found  in  any 
other  operas  of  the  period  ;    while   the   two 
concerted  finales  in  '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro '  con- 
tain respectively  nine  and  seven,  and  those  in 
'  II  Don  Giovanni '  no  less  than  eleven  distinct 
movements,  all  written  with  the  most  masterly 
skill,    and   linked    together  in    such    natural 
sequence  that  it  is  impossible  but  to  accept 
them,  in  each  particular  case,  as  the  component 
parts  of  a  single  comprehensive  idea,  as  homo- 
geneous as  that  of  a  symphony  or  a  concerto. 
Again,  Mozart's  command  of  the  orchestra,  as 
a  medium  of  dramatic  effect,  stands  unrivalled. 
He  was  accused  by  some  of  his  contemporaries 
of   over -loading    the    voice    with    unmeaning 
accompaniments ;  but  the  charge  was  made  in 
ignorance   of  the    principle    upon   which    he 
worked.     Gr^try,  when  asked  by  Napoleon  to 
define    the   difference  between    the   styles    of 
Mozart  and  Gimarosa,  replied,  '  Sire,  Gimarosa 
places  his  statue  on  the  stage,  and  its  pedestal 
in  the  orchestra :  Mozart  places  the  statue  in 
the  orchestra,  and  the  pedestal  on  the  stage.' 
The   metaphor,    though    pretty  enough,    con- 
veyed  a   palpable    untruth.     Neither   Mozart 
nor   Gimarosa  reversed  the  relative  positions 
of  the  statue  and  the  pedestal ;  but  Gimarosa 
used  the  latter  simply  as  a  means  of  support ; 
whereas    Mozart  adorned    it   with    the    most 
exquisite  and  appropriate  Bassi-rUuvi.     His 
accompaniments  are  always  made  to  intensify 
the  expression  of  the  voice,  and  to  aid  it  in 
explaining  its  meaning ;   and  he  attains  this 
end  by  a  mode  of  treatment  as  varied  as  it  is 
original.     Though  his  system  of  instrumenta- 
tion has  served  as  the  basis  of  every  other 
method,    without    exception,    used    by    later 
composers,  his  own  combinations  are  marked 
by  a  freshness  vhich  never  fails  to  make  known 
their  true  authorship  at  the  very  first  hearing. 
From  a  close  study  of  his  scores  we  shall  learn 
that  he  did  not  arrive  at  his  full  perfection 
Tin  til  after  long  years  of  careful  study.     Though 
the  cachet  of  true  genius  is  impressed  upon  his 
earliest  inspirations,  it  is  in  *  Idomeneo,  R^  di 
Creta,'  produced  at  Munich  in  1781,  that  we 


first  find  him  claiming  his  right  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  greatest  composers  the  world 
has  ever  known.  We  have  here  the  perfection 
of  melodious  grace,  the  perfection  of  dramatic 
truth,  and  the  perfection  of  choral  dignity. 
In  the  last-named  quality — more  especially  as 
exhibited  in  the  choruses  *Pietk!  Numi,  Pieti!' 
and  *  0  voto  tremendo ' — it  is  doubtful  whether 
'Idomeneo'  has  ever  been  equalled,  even  by 
Mozart  himself ;  while  it  is  certain  that,  in  its 
comprehensive  grasp  of  a  grand  and  always 
logically  consistent  ideal,  it  has  never  been 
surpassed :  but  in  richness  of  invention  and 
exhaustive  technical  development  it  must 
undoubtedly  yield  to  *Gosi  fan  tutte,'  *La 
Glemenza  di  Tito,'  'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and 
'  II  Don  Giovanni. '  In  these  four  great  works 
Italian  opera  reached  a  grade  of  excellence 
above  which  it  seems  extremely  improbable 
that  it  will  ever  be  fated  to  rise.  Yet  Mozart 
did  not  rest  satisfied  even  here.  It  was  given 
to  him  to  raise  German  opera  to  the  same  high 
level,  and  concerning  this  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation will  be  necessary. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Hamburg  as  the 
cradle  of  the  German  opera,  and  of  Handel, 
Mattheson,  and  Reinhard  Keiser,  as  theguardians 
of  its  infancy.  After  the  death  of  Keiser  in 
1739  the  Hamburg  theatre  lost  much  of  the 
prestige  it  had  acquired  during  his  magnificent 
rule  ;  but,  some  thirty  years  later,  a  notable 
impulse  was  given  to  Teutonic  art  at  Leipzig, 
by  Johann  Adam  Hiller,  a  really  talented 
musician,  celebrated  as  the  first  Director  of  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
as  Gantor  of  the  Thomasschule.  At  the 
instigation  of  Koch,  the  manager  of  the 
Leipzig  theatre,  Hiller  devoted  his  attention 
to  a  light  kind  of  dramatic  effusion,  with 
spoken  dialogue,  plentifully  interspersed  with 
music  of  a  pleasing  character,  based,  for  the 
most  part,  upon  a  highly  developed  form  of 
the  German  Lied,  though  sometimes  taking 
the  shape  of  concerted  pieces  of  considerable 
completeness.  These  little  pieces  succeeded 
admirably,  some  of  them,  such  as  *  Der  Teufel 
ist  los  ' — founded  upon  the  English  play, 
'The  Devil  to  pay' — 'Der  Dorfbarbier,*  and 
'Die  Jagd,'  attaining  an  enormous  popularity. 
And  thus  arose  that  best  and  truest  form  of 
German  opera,  the  'Singspiel,'  which,  though 
less  defensible  on  pure  aesthetic  principles 
than  either  the  Opera  Seria  or  the  Opera  Buffa, 
has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  grandest  Ijrric 
dramas  we  possess.  We  say  'less  defensible,' 
because  it  is  evident  that  a  scene,  partly  spoken 
and  partly  sung,  cannot  possibly  bring  out 
the  poet's  meaning  with  the  clearness  which  is 
easily  enough  attainable  when  a  single  mode 
of  expression  is  employed  throughout.  There 
must  be  a  most  awkward  and  unnatural  solu- 
tion of  continuity  somewhere.  All  the  com- 
poser can  do  is  to  put  it  in  the  least  inconvenient 
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place.  J.  F.  Reichardt  afterwards  made  an 
attempt  to  oyercome  this  difficulty  in  the 
*  Liederspiel  * — an  imitation  of  the  French 
'  Vaudeville ' — in  which  he  was  careful  that 
the  action  of  the  piece  should  never  be  carried 
on  by  the  music,  which  was  almost  entirely  of 
a  semi-incidental  character.  A  third  form  of 
musical  drama  was  introduced  at  Gotha  in 
1774  by  George  Benda,  who,  in  his  *  Ariadne 
auf  Naxos'  and  'Medea/  assisted  the  effect  of 
a  spoken  dialogue  by  means  of  a  highly  coloured 
orchestral  accompaniment,  carried  on  uninter- 
ruptedly throughout  the  piece  after  the  manner 
of  what  is  now  called  a  melodrama.  Mozart 
heard  some  of  Benda's  productions  at  Mannheim 
in  1778,  and,  though  he  never  adopted  the 
method  in  any  of  his  greater  works,  was  de- 
lighted with  its  effect.  He  took,  indeed,  the 
greatest  possible  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
the  advancement  of  German  art ;  and  when 
commissioned  to  write  a  work  for  the  National 
opera,  founded  at  Vienna  in  1778  by  the 
linperor  Joseph,  he  threw  his  best  energies 
into  the  welcome  task,  and  produced  in  1782 
a  masterpiece — *Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem 
Serail ' — which  at  once  elevated  the  Singspiel 
to  the  level  he  had  already  won  for  the  Italian 
opera,  and  secui-ed  it  a  recognised  status  as  the 
embodiment  of  a  conception  peculiar  to  and 
truly  worthy  of  the  great  Teutonic  school. 
We  rarely  hear  this  delightful  opera  now,  even 
in  Germany  ;  but  its  beauty  is  of  a  kind  which 
can  never  grow  old.  It  teems  with  lovely 
melodies  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  the 
disposition  of  its  voices  leads  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  wealth  of  concerted  music  of  the 
highest  order.  It  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
both  in  Vienna  and  at  Prague.  Mozart  followed 
it  up  in  1786  "with  'Der  Schauspieldirektor,'  a 
charming  little  piece,  filled  with  delightful 
music ;  and  in  1791  he  crowned  his  labours 
by  the  production  of  the  noblest  lyric  comedy 
existing  in  the  German  language — '  Die  Zauber- 
flote.*  Ferdinand  David — no  over -indulgent 
critic — once  told  the  writer  that  the  libretto  of 
'  Die  Zauberflote '  was  by  no  means  the  flimsy 
piece  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be  ;  but  that 
no  one  who  was  not  a  Freemason  could  ap- 
preciate its  merits  at  their  true  value.  For 
instance,  the  grand  chords  played  by  the  trom- 
bones at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  overture, 
and  in  the  first  scene  in  the  second  act,  enun- 
ciate— he  said — a  symbol  which  no  Freemason 
could  possibly  fail  to  underatand.  Not  many 
years  ago,  these  chords  were  always  played,  in 
England,  w^ith  the  minims  tied  together,  so 
that  the  notes  were  struck  twice,  instead  of 
thrice,  at  each  repetition.  By  this  false  read- 
ing, which  is  perpetuated  in  Cianchettini's 
edition  of  the  score,  the  force  of  the  symbol  is 
entirely  lost,  and  the  whole  intention  of  the 
{passage  defeated. 

But  the  history  of  the  next  period  will  teach 


us  that  the  peculiar  phase  of  German  art  over 
which  Mozart  asserted  such  absolute  supremacy 
was  not  the  only  one  in  which  it  was  capable 
of  manifesting  itself.  The  possible  variety  of 
style  is  unlimited  ;  and  it  was  evident  from  the 
fii'st  that  many  promising  paths  to  excellence 
still  remained  unexplored.  One  of  these  was 
selected  by  Beethoven,  with  I'esults  for  which 
the  world  has  reason  to  be  profoundly  grateful. 
Over  this  great  master's  early  youth  the  stage 
seems  to  have  exercised  none  of  that  strange 
fascination  which  so  frequently  monopolises  the 
young  composer's  interest,  almost  before  he  has 
had  time  to  ascertain  his  true  vocation ;  and 
when,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  genius,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  it,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  attracted,  like  Mozart,  by  the 
force  of  uncontrollable  instinct,  but  rather  to 
have  arrived  at  perfection,  as  Gluck  did,  by 
the  assistance  of  earnest  thought  and  imremit- 
ting  study.  He  wrote  an  opera,  simply  because 
the  manager  of  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  found 
it  worth  while  to  offer  him  an  engagement  for 
that  purpose :  but,  having  undertaken  the 
work,  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  it,  laboured 
at  it,  as  his  sketch-books  prove,  incessantly, 
and  identified  himself  so  completely  with  its 
progress  that  he  seems  as  much  at  home  in  it 
as  he  had  ever  previously  been  in  a  sonata  or  a 
symphony.  The  subject  selected  was  Bouilly's 
*L<$onore,  ou  I'amour  conjugale,'  which  had 
already  been  set  to  music  as  a  French  '  Opera- 
comique'  by  Gaveaux,  and  very  successfully, 
to  Italian  words,  by  Paer.  A  German  transla- 
tion was  now  made  by  Sonnleithner  ;  and  that 
Beethoven  was  satisfied  with  it,  and  was  con- 
scious of  no  inconsistency  in  the  dialogue  being 
spoken,  must  be  inferred  from  the  careful 
solicitude  with  which  he  strove,  not  only  to 
give  due  effect  to  the  various  situations  of  the 
drama,  but  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  text, 
even  to  its  lightest  word.  The  work  was 
produced  in  1805  under  the  name  of  *  Fidelio, 
Oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,'  and  again  performed 
in  the  following  year  with  extensive  alterations 
and  a  new  overture ;  but  its  success  was  more 
than  doubtful.  In  1814  it  was  revived  at  the 
Kiimthnerthor  Theater,  still  under  the  name 
of  *  Fidelio,'  with  further  alterations  consequent 
upon  a  thorough  revision  of  the  text  by 
Friedrich  Treitschke,  and  a  new  overture  in  E 
— the  fourth  which  had  been  written  for  it — 
and,  on  this  occasion,  its  beauties  were  more 
clearly  appreciated,  though  not  to  the  extent 
they  deserved.  Never  during  the  composer's 
lifetime  was  '  Fidelio '  understood  as  we  under- 
stand it  now.  Perhaps  no  work  of  the  kind 
ever  caused  its  author  more  serious  annoyance. 
Even  in  1814  the  prima  donna,  Madame 
Milder -Hauptmann,  presumed,  on  her  own 
confession,  to  dispute  Beethoven's  will  with 
regard  to  the  magnificent  scena,  *  Komm, 
Hoffnung,   lass  den   letzten   Stern.'     Vet  the 
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unwearying  care  he  bestowed  upon  the  minu- 
test details  of  the  piece,  no  less  than  upon  its 
general  effect,  resulted  in  a  work  which  really 
leaves  no  room  for  hostile  criticism.  The  most 
censorious  analyst,  if  he  be  honest,  will  find 
himself  constrained  to  admit  that,  however 
deeply  he  may  seek  into  the  inner  meaning  of 
the  scenes  it  presents  to  us,  Beethoven  has 
been  beforehand  with  him,  and  sought  into  it 
more  deeply  still.  Not  Gluck  himself  ever 
produced  an  opera  bearing  traces  of  such  intense 
devotion  to  pure  dramatic  truth.  The  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  modelled  are,  indeed, 
almost  identical  with  Gluck's  so  far  as  theory 
is  concerned ;  but  Gluck,  in  his  latest  works, 
undoubtedly  sacrificed  musical  form  to  dramatic 
expression ;  while  Beethoven  has  shown  that 
the  perfection  of  the  one  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fullest  possible  enunciation  of  the 
other. 

With  these  great  qualities  to  recommend  it, 
'Fidelio'  stands  alone,  and  has  necessarily 
become  immortal ;  while  the  works  of  Paer, 
Siissmayer,  and  other  composers  who  enjoyed 
a  high  degree  of  popularity  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  19th  century,  have  been  long  since  almost 
forgotten.  The  only  other  productions  of  the 
period  that  can  for  a  moment  be  placed  in 
competition  with  it  are  the  later  operas  of 
Cherubini,  who,  after  writing  for  many  years 
in  the  light  Neapolitan  style,  struck  out,  in 
'  Lodoiska '  (1791),  a  manner  of  his  own,  strik- 
ingly original,  and  far  above  the  possibility  of 
imitation,  but  based,  like  Beethoven's,  upon  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Gluck,  and  presenting 
the  curious  anomaly  of  a  German  method, 
cultivated  by  an  Italian,  for  the  amusement  of 
a  Parisian  audience.  Beethoven  is  known  to 
have  spoken  of  Cherubini  as  *  the  greatest  of  all 
living  writers  for  the  stage,'  and  to  have  admired 
'Les  deux  Joum^es*  and  'Faniska*  exceedingly  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  strong  analogy 
is  observable  between  the  libretti  of  *Fidelio,' 
*  Faniska,'  '  Les  deux  Joum^es,'  and  '  Lodoiska,' 
in  each  of  which  the  leading  incident  is  the 
rescue  of  an  unjustly  detained  prisoner,  through 
tlio  devotion  of  a  fiEtithful  friend  whose  life  is 
risked,  though  not  lost,  in  the  labour  of  love 
necessary  to  effect  the  desired  object.  We  can 
scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  the  two  great 
composers  would  have  selected  subjects  so  exactly 
similar  in  character,  and  bringing  into  play 
exactly  the  same  delicate  shades  of  emotion, 
passion,  and  feeling,  had  there  not  been  a 
strong  community  of  thought  between  them  ; 
yet  their  mode  of  expressing  that  thought  was 
in  each  case  so  completely  a  part  of  themselves, 
that  not  the  slightest  trace  of  similarity  is 
discernible  in  their  treatment  even  of  those 
scenes  which  most  closely  resemble  each  other 
as  well  in  their  outward  construction  as  in 
their  inner  meaning.  In  all  such  cases  the 
most   careful  criticism   can  only   lead  to  the 


conclusion  that  each  master  did  that  w^hich 
was  best  for  his  own  work  in  his  own  peculiar 
way ;  and  the  more  closely  we  analyse  these 
works,  the  deeper  will  be  our  reverence  for  the 
genius  of  those  who  attained  such  splendid 
results  by  such  very  different  means. 

The  next  development  of  German  Opera  is 
that  known  among  musical  historians  as  the 
Romantic  school — a  form  of  art  which,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  19  th  century,  has 
exercised  a  more  decided  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  dramatic  music  than  any  other 
recognised  agent.  The  invention  of  the  romantic 
opera  has  been  almost  unanimously  ascribed  to 
Weber;  we  must  not,  however,  pass  over  in 
silence  a  claim  which  has  been  brought  forward, 
within  the  last  few  yeare,  in  favour  of  Spohr, 
though  we  believe  it  to  be  indefensible.  It  is 
quite  true  that  *  Faust,'  Spohr's  greatest  triumph 
in  this  peculiar  style,  was  completed  and  ready 
for  performance  in  1813  ;  while  Weber's  master- 
piece, *Der  Freischiitz,'  was  not  produced  till 
1821.  But  the  decision  of  the  controversy  does 
not  rest,  as  has  been  pretended,  upon  the  com- 
parative chronology  of  these  two  great  works. 
As  early  as  1806  Weber  had  given  good  promise 
of  what  was  to  come,  in  a  decidedly  Romantic 
opera,  ^Rubezahl,'  written  for  the  theatre  at 
Breslau,  but  never  publicly  performed.  The 
only  portions  of  this  opera  now  known  to  be  in 
existence  are  a  scena,  a  quintet,  and  a  chorus 
of  spirits,  in  MS.,  and  the  overture — published 
with  extensive  alterations  under  the  title  of 
*Der  Beherrscher  der  Geister*  (*The  Ruler  of 
the  Spirits ').  It  is  sad  indeed  to  feel  that  the 
remainder  is  hopelessly  lost ;  but  the  overture 
alone  afibrds  us  all  the  evidence  we  need.  Not 
only  is  it  the  first  example  we  meet  with  in 
modem  times  of  a  grand  orchestral  prelude 
written  in  6-4  time  ;  but  its  subjects,  its  instru- 
mentation, and  its  general  design  establish  its 
*  Romantic'  character  beyond  all  controversy, 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  date  of  its 
production,  remove  the  necessity  for  bringing 
forward  any  further  testimony  in  the  composer's 
favour.  Priority  of  invention,  therefore,  un- 
questionably rests  with  him  ;  while  those  who 
judge  the  question  on  sesthetic  grounds  have 
never  hesitated  to  accept  'Der  Freischiitz'  as 
an  embodiment  of  the  highest  ideal  the  school 
is  capable  of  realising,  its  truest  prototype  as 
well  as  its  brightest  ornament.  To  Weber, 
therefore,  the  full  honour  must  be  accorded  ; 
and  it  is  in  his  works  that  the  characteristics 
of  the  school  may  be  most  profitably  studied. 

It  is  by  no  means  indispensable  that  the 
libretto  of  the  romantic  opera  should  deal  with 
the  supernatural.  Though  it  certainly  finds  a 
congenial  habitat  in  the  realm  of  ghosts,  demons, 
fairies,  gnomes,  witches,  mermaids,  and  sprites 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  it  is  equally  at  home 
among  the  splendours  of  ohivalric  pageantry,  in 
the  solitude  of  the  Black  Forest,  or  under  the 
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arches  of  a  cloister.  Its  drainalis  persoTuc  may 
be  queens  and  princes,  a  troop  of  spectres,  or  a 
company  of  peasants  with  hearts  as  innocent  as 
their  dresses  are  homely.  Only,  whoever  they 
are,  they  must  speak  in  their  real  character, 
natural  or  imaginary.  The  scene  cannot  very 
well  be  laid  in  the  streets  of  a  modern  city,  nor 
must  the  incidents  be  such  as  one  would  be 
likely  to  encounter  in  ordinary  domestic  life ; 
but  the  domestic  affections,  and  all  other 
passions  which  form  the  common  inheritance 
of  every  age  and  country  alike,  may,  and  neces- 
sarily most,  be  represented  in  their  fullest 
integrity.  The  only  condition  laid  upon  the 
composer  is  that  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
deal  with  natural  things  he  must  be  truly  and 
unaffectedly  natural.  When  he  soars  into  the 
regions  of  fancy,  he  must  trust  entirely  to  the 
power  of  his  imagination  ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  that  power  will  be  the  measure 
of  his  success.  Let  us  see  how  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled  in  Weber's  masterpiece. 

The  plot  of  '  Der  Freischiitz '  consists  of  the 
simplest  possible  love  story,  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  horror,  which,  though  having  no 
real  connection  with  it,  influences  its  progress 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  by  his  clever 
recognition  of  this  fact  that  Weber  has  proved 
himself  the  greatest  master  of  the  style  that 
ever  lived.  He  presents  his  heroine  to  us  as  a 
high-souled  maiden,  faithful  and  true,  and  above 
all,  earnestly  and  unaffectedly  God-fearing.  We 
learn  all  this,  not  from  anything  she  says  or 
does,  but  simply  from  the  style  of  the  music 
he  has  given  her  to  sing.  In  like  manner,  and 
by  the  same  means  of  expression,  he  depicts  his 
hero  as  an  honest  fellow,  very  much  m  love, 
but  very  weak  and  vacillating  when  his  best 
affections  are  used  as  temptations  to  draw  him 
into  evil.  We  see  this  last-named  trait  in  his 
character  very  clearly  exemplified  in  the  grand 
concerted  piece,  *  0 !  diese  Sonne,'  and  the 
terzetto,  *  Wie  ?  was  ?  entsetzen  ! '  and  the  first, 
in  *  Durch  die  Wiilder ' ;  but,  when  the  shadow 
of  Samiel  appears  behind  him,  he  entirely  loses 
his  individuality.  He  is  no  longer  one  of  our- 
selves. His  cry  of  despair,  '0  dringt  kein 
Strahl  durch  diese  Nachte,'  reaches  us  like  a 
wail  from  the  other  world,  and  we  are  instantly 
transported  from  the  realms  of  human  passion 
into  those  of  pure  imagination.  Caspar,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  never  natural.  He  has  consorted 
with  demons  until  he  has  himself  become  a  fiend ; 
and  he  betrays  this  fact  as  clearly  in  his  rollick- 
ing Trinklied,  as  in  his  death-song.  The  same 
just  discrimination  of  styles  is  exhibited  in  the 
music  allotted  to  the  peasants,  the  bridesmaids, 
and  thegrisly  followers  of  'The  Wild  Huntsman,' 
who  are  all  made  to  sing  passages  so  well  suited 
to  their  several  characters,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  that  no  spoken  words  could  illustrate 
them  with  equal  plainness.  In  the  famous 
'Incantation  Scene'  the  art  of  tone -painting 


is  used  with  a  power  which  needs  the  aid  of  no 
scenic  horrors  to  impress  its  meaning  upon  the 
most  unimaginative  comprehension,  and  which 
is,  indeed,  only  too  frequently  distracted  by 
the  noise  and  confusion  inseparable  from  a  too 
exuberant  *  spectacle ' ;  while  the  overture,  a 
triumph  of  descriptive  instrumentation,  furnishes 
us,  by  means  of  its  leading  themes,  with  an 
epitome  of  the  entire  story.  The  constant  use 
of  the  Leitmotif  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
remarkable  opera  seems  indeed  to  entitle  Weber 
to  the  honour  of  its  invention,  notwithstanding 
the  suggestive  notes  sung  by  the  statue  in  '  II 
Don  Giovanni.'  His  skill  in  making  the  over- 
ture serve  as  an  argument  to  the  piece  to  which 
it  is  prefixed,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
laid  down  many  years  previously  by  Gluck,  is 
at  all  times  very  conspicuous.  In  '  Euryanthe ' 
(1823),  for  instance,  the  spirited  first  subject 
prepares  us  at  once  for  the  knightly  pomp  of 
the  coming  drama  ;  wliile  the  weird  episode  for 
Violini,  con  sordini^  tells  the  secret  of  the  plot 
with  a  ghastly  fidelity  to  which  the  shuddering 
trenwli  of  the  viola — played  senza  sordini — 
lends  an  intensity  truly  wonderful,  when  we 
remember  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  means 
employed.  The  raiaon  d^Hreoi  this  extraordinary 
episode — to  which  no  one  seems  ever  to  give  a 
thought  in  England — is  the  temporary  rising 
of  the  curtain,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  vault  containing  the  sarcophagus  of  Adolar's 
sister  Emma,  whence  is  stolen  the  poisoned 
ring  afterwards  brought  forward  in  evidence  of 
Euryanthe's  faithlessness.  The  whole  passage 
is  treated  with  a  dramatic  force  never  afterwards 
exceeded  even  by  Weber  himself.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  bestowed  especial  pains  upon 
'  Euryanthe,'  in  which  he  so  far  departed  from 
German  custom  as  to  substitute  heavily  accom- 
panied recitative  for  spoken  dialogue  through- 
out— an  expedient  which  he  did  not  follow  up 
in  his  later  English  opera  '  Oberon,'  and  for  the 
introduction  of  which  it  is  certain  that  neither 
English  nor  German  audiences  were  at  that 
time  prepared. 

Though  Spohr  cannot  be  justly  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  'Romantic  Opera,'  his 
imaginative  temperament  and  rich  creative 
powers  enabled  him  to  cultivate  it  with  very 
great  success  ;  while  his  unlimited  command 
over  the  intricacies  of  the  chromatic  and  en- 
harmonic genera  lent  a  peculiarly  luscious 
colouring  to  his  method  of  treatment.  His 
'Faust' — now  thrust  aside  to  make  room 
for  another  work  of  the  same  name — contains 
beauties  enough  to  remove  all  danger  of  its 
permanent  extinction.  '  Der  Berggeist '  ( 1 825), 
though  less  generally  known,  is,  in  some  respects, 
still  finer  ;  and  is  especially  remarkable  for  its 
magnificent  overture,  as  well  as  for  the  skilful 
treatment  of  a  scene,  in  which  the  phantoms  of 
the  heroine's  friends  are  sent,  by  the  power  of 
a  magic  spell,  to  cheer  her  in  her  solitude. 
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The  shadowy  music  assigned  tx)  the  ghostly 
forms,  contrasted  with  that  sung  by  the  same 
individuals  when  present  in  their  own  proper 
persons,  tells  the  story  with  true  dramatic 
accuracy.  Spohr  also  reached  a  very  high 
standard  in  *  Zemire  und  Azor'  (1819),  *Der 
Alchymist'  (1830),  and  *Der  Kreuzfahrer' 
(1845).  In  *  Jessonda,'  produced  in  1823,  and 
regarded  by  himself  as  his  best  opera,  he  made 
an  attempt,  like  Weber,  to  abolish  spoken 
dialogue  in  favour  of  accompanied  recitative  ; 
but  found,  like  AVeber,  that  popular  feeling  was 
too  strong  to  listen  to  reason  on  a  point  concern- 
ing which  it  still  holds  its  ground,  alike  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England.  In  Italy 
alone  has  uninterrapted  singing  been  always 
regarded  as  a  sine  qud  nan  at  the  opera.  [See 
three  articles  on  Spohr's  operas,  by  F.  Corder, 
in  the  Musical  Times  for  1884,  pp.  385,  444, 
and  508.] 

Next  in  order  of  merit  are  the  Romantic 
Operas  of  Heinrich  Marschner,  whose  more  im- 
portant productions,  *Der  Vampyr '  (1828), 
'Der  Templer  und  die  Jiidin '  (1829),  *Hans 
Heiling'  (1833),  and  *  Adolph  von  Nassau' 
(1843),  rank  among  the  best  works  of  the  kind 
that  have  been  produced  in  modern  times.  Of 
the  eleven  operas  written  by  Ernst  Theodor 
Hoffmann,  and  now  preserved  in  MS.  at  Berlin, 
one  only,  founded  on  De  la  Motte  Fouqu^'s 
charming  story  of  *  Undine,*  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced any  very  strong  impression.  Weber  has 
praised  this  most  enthusiastically ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing its  originality,  its  characteristic  instru- 
mentation, audits  intense  dramatic  power — more 
especially  as  exhibited  in  the  part  of  Kuhlebom 
— nothing  has  ever  been  heard  of  it  since  it  was 
first  produced  in  1 8 1 6.  Almostequally  forgotten 
are  the  Romantic  Operas  of  Lindpaintner,  whose 
*  Lichtenstein,'  *  Die  Sicilianische  Vesper,*  '  Der 
Bergkonig,'  and  *Der  Vampyr,*  far  excel,  both  in 
artistic  conception  and  technical  development, 
many  works  which  have  unaccountably  outlived 
them.  Lindpaintner  died  in  1856  ;  and,  in 
noticing  his  works,  we  virtually  bring  our  history 
of  the  German  Opera  down  to  modern  times. 

WhenCherubini  fulfilled  his  great  art-mission 
in  Paris,  he  worked  side  by  side  with  men  who, 
though  wholly  unworthy  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  himself  or  with  Beethoven 
— the  only  other  composer  whose  dramatic  music 
bears  the  slightest  analogy  to  his  own — were, 
nevertheless,  earnest  enough  in  their  way,  and 
conscientiously  acted  up  to  their  light.  Of  these 
composers  we  now  propose  to  speak,  as  the  chief 
actors  in  the  most  brilliant  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Op6ra'Comique. 

After  the  retirement  of  Gluck,  Piccinni  still 
enjoyed  a  certain  term  of  popularity  ;  but  when 
the  excitement  of  faction  had  settled  down  into 
the  calm  of  sounder  judgment,  the  field  was 
really  open  to  any  French  comi)oser  with  talent 
enough  to  secure  a  fair  hearing.     At  this  junc- 


ture Gretry  and  M^hul  stepped  forward  to  fill 
the  gap.  Both  were  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
talent,  and  the  works  ofboth  became  extremely 
popular,  and  held  firm  possession  of  the  stage 
for  many  years.  Gretry 's  style  was  light  and 
pleasing,  and  exactly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  a 
Parisian  audience.  Mehul  was  an  even  more 
thorough  musician,  and  aimed  at  higher  things, 
striving  conscientiously  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  instructor,  Gluck,  for  whom  he 
entertained  the  deepest  reverence,  and  to  whoso 
wise  counsels  he  was  indebted  for  many  of  the 
sterling  qualities  which  tended  to  make  his  work 
deservedly  famous.  It  was  chiefly  by  the  exer- 
tions of  these  two  genial  writers,  and  their  equally 
talented  countryman  and  contemporary,  Boiel- 
dieu,  that  the  Opdra-comique  was  raised  to  the 
{X)sition  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained,  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  branches  of  French 
dramatic  art ;  for  the  great  works  of  Cherubini, 
though  OpSras-comiqties  in  name,  are,  in  style, 
much  more  nearlyallied  to  the  German  'Romantic 
Opera.'  The  true  OpSra-cmniqtie  is  essentially 
a  French  creation.  Its  title  is  somewhat  anoma- 
lous^ for  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  it  should 
introduce  a  single  comic  scene  or  character  ;  but 
its  d&noHment  must  be  a  happy  one,  and  the 
dialogue  must  be  spoken.  Even  MehuVs '  Joseph ' 
(1807),  though  founded  strictly  upon  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  is  included,  by  virtue  of  this  con- 
dition, in  the  category,  as  are  many  other  works, 
the  action  of  which  is  serious,  or  even  gloomy, 
throughout.*  Since  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  the  best  French  composers  have  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  succeed  in  the  style 
-which  was  so  signally  adorned  by  their  imme- 
diate predecessors.  Monsigny,  Berton,  Isouard, 
Lesueur,  and  Oatel  all  cultivated  it  w^ith  more 
or  less  success  ;  as  did,  at  a  later  period,  Clapis- 
son,  Adam,  Herold,  Hal^vy,  and  Auber.  The 
last  two  composers  also  attained  great  celebrity 
in  Grand  Op4ra  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
their  lighter  works  were  received  little  less  cor- 
dially in  England  and  Germany  than  at  the 
Parisian  theatres  for  which  they  were  originally 
composed. 

As  Germany  boasted  its  Romantic  Opera,  and 
France  its  Op^ra-coTniqiie,  so  England  gave  birth 
to  a  style  of  opera  peculiar  to  itself,  and  ditfer- 
ing  in  so  many  important  points  from  all  other 
known  forms,  that  we  shaU  find  it  convenient 
to  place  it  in  a  class  by  itself. 

In  describing  the  dramatic  works  of  Purcell 
(see  above,  p.  443),  we  stated  our  belief  that 
English  Opera  owed  its  origin  to  the  Alasque. 
Now  the  nmsic  of  the  Masque  was  wholly 
incidental — that  is  to  say,  it  formed  no  essential 
element  of  the  piece,  but  was  introduced,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  effect  of  certain 
scenes,  of  affording  opportunities   for  certain 

1  The  lighter  form  of  the  VtutdtvBl*  ro  iniich  more  neerly  resemble* 
»  p]&7.  vlth  incidental  ■ongs,  tb»n  a  regular  opera,  that  we  do  not 
think  it  neoPMHuy  to  include  a  notice  of  it  in  the  present  article. 
[See  Vai;dsvillk.1 
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actors  to  display  their  vocal  powers,  or  of 
amusing  or  interesting  the  audience  in  any  way 
that  might  be  thought  most  desirable.  The 
only  purpose  for  which  it  was  not  used  was 
that  of  developing  the  action  of  the  drama, 
which  was  carried  on  entirely  in  spoken  dialogue ; 
declamatory  music,  therefore,  was  quite  foreign 
to  its  character,  and  all  that  was  demanded  of 
the  composer  was  a  succession  of  songs,  dances, 
and  tuneful  choruses.  Purcell  rebelled  against 
this  state  of  things,  and  introduced  a  decidedly 
dramatic  feeling  into  some  of  his  best  music  ; 
but  he  died  early,  and  his  work  was  not  success- 
fully followed  up.  The  history  shows  how  com- 
pletely the  Italian  Opera  banished  native  art 
from  the  stage  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
18th  century.  Attempts  were  indeed  made  to 
bring  it  forward,  from  time  to  time,  sometimes 
successfully,  but  often  with  very  discouraging 
results.  Several  English  operas  were  sung  at 
the  *  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,'  while 
Handel's  splendid  works  were  rapidly  succeeding 
each  other  at  the  King's  Theatre  across  the 
street ;  and,  more  than  once,  English  operas 
were  advertised  to  be  performed  'after  tlie 
Italian  manner,' — that  is  to  say,  with  recitatives 
in  place  of  dialogue,  and  measured  melody  for 
the  airs.  None  of  these,  however,  produced  any 
real  effect ;  and  no  success  worth  recording  was 
attained  until  the  year  1728,  when  Gay  wrote, 
and  Dr.  Pepusch  adapted  music  to,  the  *  Beggar's 
Opera.'  This  was  an  embodiment  of  English 
art,, pure  and  simple.  The  plot  was  laid  in  an 
English  prison  ;  the  dialogues  were  spoken,  as 
in  an  ordinary  play  ;  and  the  music  consisted 
of  the  loveliest  English  and  Scottish  melodies 
that  could  be  collected,  either  from  the  inex- 
haustible treasury  of  national  song,  or  the  most 
popular  ballad  music  of  the  day.  The  success 
of  this  venture  was  quite  unprecedented,  and  led 
to  the  production  of  a  series  of  pieces  in  similar 
forms  known  as  '  Ballad  Operas. '  [See  English 
Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  782.] 

After  producing  a  piece  more  or  less  in  this 
style,  Dr.  Ame  hoped  to  fulfil  his  ambition  of 
founding  a  school  of  English  Opera,  based  upon 
the  then  fashionable  Italian  model ;  and  with 
this  end  in  view  he  translated  and  set  to  music 
the  text  of  Metastasio's  *  Artaserse,'  and  pro- 
duced it,  under  the  name  of  *  Artaxerxes,*  in 
1762.  Its  reception  was  extremely  encouraging, 
and  deservedly  so,  for  it  contained  much  excel- 
lent music,  and  was  performed  by  a  very  strong 
company  ;  but  its  success  was  rendered  almost 
nugatory,  so  far  as  its  effect  upon  the  future 
was  concenied,  by  the  interference  of  a  certain 
class  of  critics — men,  for  the  most  part,  with 
some  amount  of  literary  ability,  but  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  art,  and  there- 
fore knowing  nothing  whatever  of  the  merits 
of  the  question  they  pretended  to  decide — who, 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  English 
language  was  unfitted  for  recitative,  reiterated 


this  opinion  until  they  persuaded  a  large  section 
of  the  public  to  agree  with  them.  But  for  this, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  idea,  had  it  been 
conscientiously  developed,  might  have  led  to 
results  of  real  importance.  As  it  was,  no  further 
attempt  was  made  to  sing  an  English  opera, 
throughout,  though  no  objection  was  raised 
against  the  introduction  of  any  amount  of  recita- 
tive, accompanied  or  unaccompanied,  into  an  ora- 
torio. Ame's  project,  therefore,  brought  forth  no 
permanent  fruit,  though  he  had  no  cause  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  result  ofhis  own  private  venture. 
Michael  Kelly  was  a  prolific  writer  of  English 
o|)eras,  and  won  much  fame  by  'The  Castle 
Spectre '  (1797),  *  Bluebeard '  (1798),  and  *  The 
Wood  Daemon'  (1807).  Hook,  Davy,  Ware. 
Reeve,  and  many  other  equally  popular  wTiters 
contributed  their  quota  of  works  which  have 
long  since  passed  out  of  memory,  but  which 
our  grandfathers  held  in  no  light  esteem. 
To  them  succeeded  Braham,  whose  really  good 
songs,  so  .perfectly  adapted  to  the  powers  of 
his  matchless  voice,  commanded  success  for 
'The  English  Fleet'  and  many  other  pieces, 
which,  as  true  works  of  art,  were  certainly  not 
on  a  level  with  those  of  Shield.  Very  different 
were  the  productions  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  a 
thorough  master  of  harmony,  and  a  more  than 
ordinarily  accomplished  musician.  He  made, 
indeed,  no  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  form 
of  the  English  opera,  which,  in  his  hands,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  his  predecessors,  was  still  no 
more  than  a  play — generally  a  very  poor  one — 
diversified  by  a  goodly  collection  of  songs,  duets, 
and  choruses.  But  neither  his  songs  nor  his 
concerted  pieces  betrayed  the  slightest  sign 
of  weakness.  Had  they  formed  parts  of  a  well- 
constnicted  drama,  instead  of  being  scattered 
through  the  various  acts  of  such  ill-conceived 
medleys  as  *The  Knight  of  Snowdoun '  (1811), 
'The  Miller  and  his  Men*  (1813),  or  'Guy 
Mannering'  (1816)  j  had  their  writer  devoted 
his  life  rather  to  the  regeneration  of  English 
opera  than  to  the  less  exalted  task  of  adorning 
it  with  gems  of  which  it  was  not  worthy — the 
name  of  Bishop  would  not  have  stood  very  low 
down  upon  the  list  of  the  great  operatic  com- 
posers of  the  19th  century.  But  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  great  lack  of  energy  in  the  right 
direction  at  this  particular  epoch.  Charles 
Horn,  another  delightful  composer  of  English 
operas,  was  equally  content  to  let  the  general 
character  of  the  piece  remain  as  he  found  It. 
It  would  be  scarcely  just  to  say  the  same  of 
Balfe,  who  first  made  himself  famous,  in  1885, 
by  'The  Siege  of  Rochelle,'  and,  in  1848, 
produced  the  most  successful  modem  English 
opera  on  record,  the  fSar-famed  'Bohemian  GirL' 
Balfe's  style  wta  not  an  elevated  one  ;  but 
he  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  melody, 
and  by  careful  study  of  the  Op&ra-eomique^  he 
certainly  raised  the  standard  of  the  pieces  he 
wrote,   so   far  as  their  general  structure  was 
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concerned,  though  in  so  doing  he  deprived 
them  of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of 
the  older  models,  and  produced  a  novelty  to 
which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  definite 
artistic  status — a  peculiarity  which  is,  also, 
to  some  extent  observable  in  the  works  of 
Rooke,  J.  Bamett,  Lavenu,  Wallace,  and  £.  J. 
Loder.  A  higher  artistic  level  was  attained 
by  Benedict  and  Macfarren,  though,  with  the 
exception  of  *The  Lily  of  Killamey'  of  the 
former,  none  of  their  operas  have  made  a  per- 
manent mark. 

The  next  period  of  our  history  takes  us  once 
more  to  Italy,  where  we  find  the  work  of  Cima- 
rosa  followed  up  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
geniuses  the  world  has  ever  known.  While 
Weber  was  studiously  developing  the  Romantic 
school  in  Germany,  Rossini  was  introducing 
unheard-of  changes — not  always  for  the  better, 
but  always  striking  and  effective — into  the 
inmost  constitution  of  Italian  art,  and  carrying 
them  out  with  such  trenchant  vigour,  and  on 
so  extensive  a  scale,  that  he  may  be  said  to 
have  entirely  remodelled  both  the  Opera  Seria 
and  the  Opera  Buffa.  Though  by  no  means  a 
learned  musician,  he  knew  enough  of  the 
grammar  of  his  art  to  enable  him  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  delicious  conceptions  which 
continually  presented  themselves  to  his  mind, 
without  costing  him  the  labour  of  a  second 
thought.  From  first  to  last  he  never  troubled 
himself  to  work.  Nature  had  bestowed  upon 
him  the  power  of  giving  a  nameless  grace  to 
everything  he  touched.  His  melodies  were 
more  sensuous,  his  instrumentation  more  rich 
and  varied,  and  his  forms  more  concise,  than 
any  that  had  been  previously  produced  in 
Italy  ;  it  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  he 
should  be  hailed,  at  first,  as  Cimarosa's  legiti- 
mate successor,  or  that  he  should  eventually 
succeed  in  very  nearly  supplanting  him,  not- 
withstanding his  manifest  inferiority  to  that 
great  master  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  higher 
qualities  which  tend  to  make  their  possessor 
immortal.  Possibly  a  greater  amount  of  leam'- 
ing  might  have  dimmed  the  lustre  of  Kis 
natural  gifts.  As  it  was,  his  country  had  just 
reason  to  be  proud  of  him,  for  his  weakest 
productions  were  infinitely  stronger  than  the 
strongest  of  those  brought  forward  by  tlie  best 
of  his  Italian  contemporaries.  Like  Cimarosa 
and  Mozart,  he  was  equally  great  in  Opera 
Seria  and  Opera  Buffa.  His  first  great  triumph 
in  the  former  style  took  place  in  the  year 
1813,  when  he  produced  *  II  Tancredi'  at 
Venice,  and  took  the  city  by  storm.  This 
was  followed  by  many  other  works  of  the  same 
class ;  and  notably,  in  1816,  by  *  Otello,' 
which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  serious 
opera,  inasmuch  as  it  is  written  in  Rediaiivo 
struiaentato  throughout,  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
Rccitativosecco^  a  peculiarity  extensively  adopted 
in  the  grand  operas  of  a  later  period.     It  was 


in  1816  that  he  also  produced  his  greatest 
Opera  Buffa,  *  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia ' — a  work 
which,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
popularity  of  *La  Cenerentola,'  ^La  Gazza 
Ladra,'  and  some  other  equally  well -appreciated 
favourites,  has  always  been  regarded  as  his 
chef  d'oeuiTe.  Of  his  *  Guillaume  Tell,'  written 
in  1829,  in  a  style  entirely  diflferent  from 
anything  he  had  ever  previously  attempted, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  ;  but  the  number 
of  his  Italian  operas  is  prodigious,  and  though 
many  of  them  have  long  since  been  forgotten, 
the  revival  of  an  old  one  may  always  be  looked 
upon  as  a  certain  success.  w.  s.  ii. 

II.  Modern  Opera 
Rossini's  greatest  contemporaries  and  suc- 
cessors were  Mercadante,  Giovanni  Pacini, 
Bellini,  and  Donizetti.  The  first  of  these  culti- 
vated a  peculiar  elegance  of  style,  and  won  bright 
laurels  by  his  *  Nitocri,'  produced  in  1826.  In 
the  previous  year  Pacini  produced  his  best  opera, 
'  Niobe,'  in  which  Madame  Pasta  achieved  one 
of  her  most  memorable  triumphs.  Donizetti's 
(1798-1848)  tragic  operas,  which  were  the 
delight  of  the  opera-goers  of  his  day,  appeal  but 
little  to  modem  hearers.  '  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor,'  *  Lucrezia  Borgia,'  and  *  La  Favorite '  are 
perhaps  the  best  of  them,  considered  dramatic- 
ally, but  Donizetti  sacrificed  his  talent  too 
light-heartedly  to  the  fashion  of  the  moment  to 
win  more  than  ephemeral  fame.  Within  rather 
restricted  limits  he  was  a  fluent  melodist,  and 
in  scenes  like  the  once- famous  sextet  in  '  Lucia ' 
he  shows  ability  in  handling  a  dramatic  situa- 
tion, but  his  constant  rei)etition  of  certain  well- 
worn  ojieratic  devices  makes  his  serious  works 
sadly  monotonous,  and  his  talent  is  really  seen 
to  better  advantage  in  his  lighter  works,  such 
as  *Don  Pasquale,*  *La  Fille  du  Regiment,' 
and  *  L'  Elisir  d'  Amore,'  which  are  unaffectedly 
bright  and  spirited,  and  worthily  sustain  the 
Rossinian  traditions  of  opera  huffa.  Bellini 
(1802-85)  had  decidedly  less  dramatic  talent 
than  Donizetti.  His  genius  was  purely  lyrical 
in  spirit,  and  he  was  much  happier  in  works  of 
an  idyllic  description  like  'La  Sonnambula' 
than  in  his  more  pretentious  efforts  such  as 
'  Norma'  and  '  I  Puritani. '  He  had  an  exquisite 
gift  of  melody,  but  he  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the 
received  formulas  of  the  day  that  a  new  genera- 
tion soon  tired  of  the  cloying  lusciousness  of  his 
tunes.  The  advent  of  Verdi  (1813-1901) 
brought  new  life  into  the  world  df  Italian  opera. 
The  vigour  and  energy  of  his  earlier  works 
speedily  won  a  public  that  was  already  weary 
of  the  sickly  sweetness  of  Bellini  and  Donizetti. 
His  strenuous  melodies,  allied  as  they  often 
were  to  words  of  a  patriotic  tendency,  struck 
like  a  trumpet-call  upon  the  ears  of  men  already 
ripe  for  revolt  against  the  hated  Austrian  rule. 
In  those  days  politics  and  music  went  hand 
in  hand*  and  the  success  of  *  Nabucodonosor ' 
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(1842),  *I  Lombard!'  (1843),  and  *Emani* 
(1844)  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
composer  was  recognised  by  his  compatriots  as 
the  bard  of  freedom.  Verdi's  genius  developed 
rapidly,  and  by  the  time  he  had  written  '  Rigo- 
letto '  (1851)  he  was  master  of  a  style  far  more 
varied  and  flexible  than  that  of  *Ernani/ 
'Rigoletto,'  if  not  altogether  emancipated  from 
the  Cavatina-Cabaletta  tradition,  is  as  remark- 
able for  its  dramatic  power  and  clever  char- 
acterisation as  for  its  rhythmic  and  melodic 
originality.  The  grouping  of  the  characters 
and  the  deft,  quick  touches  by  which  they  are 
musically  realised  show  the  hand  of  a  master. 
'  II  Trovatore'  (1853)  and  *La  Traviata'  (1853), 
though  inferior  dramatically  to  ^Rigoletto,' 
exhibit  in  a  surprising  manner  the  range  of 
Verdi's  genius,  the  former  being  a  bloodthirsty 
melodrama,  treated  with  astounding  fertility  of 
invention  and  energy  of  expression,  the  latter 
an  anaemic  drawing-room  tragedy  in  which  the 
leonine  composer  appeared  for  once  in  an 
unusually  lamb -like  mood.  '  Les  Vepres 
Siciliennes'  (1855)  was  a  not  altogether  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  assimilate  the  grandiose 
Meyerbeerian  manner  of  French  opera,  an 
attempt  which  Verdi  repeated  with  even  less 
success  a  dozen  years  later  in  *Don  Carlos.' 
'  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera'  (1859)  recalled  *  Rigo- 
letto'  in  its  variety  and  clever  contrasts  of 
character,  and  'La  Forza  del  Destino'  (1862) 
had  much  of  the  energy  and  sanguinary 
vehemence  of  '  II  Trovatore,'  though  the  music 
was  naturally  more  advanced  in  style  and  the 
situations  were  more  artistically  handled.  With 
*Aida'  (1871)  Verdi  reached  what  has  been 
described  as  his  third  period.  The  production 
of  Boito's  '  Mefistofele '  in  1868  had  brought  a 
suggestion  of  Wagnerian  influence  south  of  the 
Alps  for  the  first  time,  a  suggestion  by  which 
Verdi  undoubtedly  profited,  though  his  style 
remained  as  essentially  Italian  as  ever.  The 
greater  importance  assigned  to  the  orchestra, 
the  absence  for  the  most  part  of  set  airs,  and 
the  continuity  of  the  musical  structure  are  the 
principal  signs  of  the  remarkable  development 
that  had  taken  place  in  Verdi's  method  of 
expression  in  *Aida,'  and  in  *Otello'  (1887), 
the  libretto  of  which  was  written  by  Boito,  the 
advance  towards  a  freer  and  more  dramatic 
style  is  still  more  marked.  Tliis  was  no  doubt 
partly  forced  upon  Verdi  by  the  very  nature  of 
*Otello,*  which  is  essentially  dramatic  rather 
than  lyrical.  The  supreme  importance  of  the 
dialogue  during  the  greater  part  of  the  drama, 
and  the  rapid  play  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
characterises  the  work  as  a  whole,  rendered  it 
Impossible  for  him  to  make  that  symphonic  use 
of  the  orchestra  of  which  certain  scenes  show 
that  he  was  now  fully  master.  Yet  the 
orchestra  plays  a  far  more  important  part  in 
*  Otello '  than  in  any  of  Verdi's  previous  works. 
Not   merely   does   it  heighten  the   emotional 


value  of  the  music  by  innumerable  touches  of 
picturesque  effect,  but  throughout  the  work  it 
underlines  the  dialogue  with  exquisite  subtlety, 
illuminating  the  text  without  obscuring  it  by 
unnecessary  elaboration.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  such  a  passage  as  the  *  Credo,'  with 
its  mordant  shakes  and  pandemonium  of  trom- 
bones, or  to  the  hideous  writhings,  as  of  some 
loathsome  reptile,  that  accompany  the  utterance 
of  lago's  venomous  suspicions,  or  to  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  that  surround 
Othello's  tragic  farewell  to  fame,  in  order  to 
indicate  how  far  Verdi's  use  of  the  orchestra  in 
'  Otello '  transcended  all  that  he  had  hitherto 
accomplished.  In  *  Falstaff '  (1 898),  the  libretto 
of  which  was  another  of  Boito's  masterpieces, 
Verdi  reached  the  climax  of  his  operatic  career. 
The  subject  lent  itself  more  naturally  to  sym- 
phonic treatment  than  *  Otello,'  and  Verdi's 
use  of  the  orchestra  here  surpassed  anything 
that  he  had  previously  accomplished.  It  is 
not  easy  to  avoid  comparing  'Falstaff'  with 
'Die  Meistersinger,'  each  one  the  single  ex- 
cursion of  a  master  of  tragedy  (for  Verdi's  early 
fiasco  'Un  Giomo  di  Regno'  is  a  negligible 
quantity)  into  the  domain  of  comedy,  but  the 
two  have  really  little  in  common.  Brilliant 
and  kaleidoscopic  as  is  Verdi's  handling  of  the 
orchestra,  it  challenges  no  comparison  with 
that  of  Wagner.  The  voice  remains  the  centre 
of  Verdi's  musical  system,  the  statue  is  never 
set  in  the  orchestra  and  the  pedestal  put  upon 
the  stage.  'Falstaff'  recalls  the  touch  of 
Mozart  rather  than  that  of  Wagner.  Perhaps 
the  most  amazing  thing  about  it  is  that  it  was 
written  by  a  man  of  eighty.  It  bubbles  with 
life  and  humour,  it  ripples  with  merriment  and 
laughter,  and  here  and  there  are  delicious 
dashes  of  tenderness  which  come  as  an  exquisite 
relief  to  tlie  almost  perennial  flow  of  high 
spirits.  Of  such  are  the  enchanting  love 
passages  between  Nannetta  and  Fenton  and 
the  wondrous  opening  of  the  last  scene,  in 
which  the  mysterious  charm  of  the  moonlit 
forest  is  transmuted  into  music  more  romantic 
ill  feeling  than  anything  that  had  been  written 
since  the  days  of  Weber.  Never,  surely,  have 
humour  and  erudition  been  so  happily  matched 
as  in  the  final  fugue. 

While  Verdi  was  laying  the  foundation  of 
modem  Italian  opera,  his  great  contemporary, 
Richard  Wagner  Tl 81 8-83),  was  working  out 
a  very  different  scneme  of  reform  north  of  the 
Alps,  a  reform  which,  though  its  actual  results 
may  not  prove  to  be  so  far-reaching  as  was  once 
believed  and  expected,  undoubtedly  affected  the 
operatic  conditions  of  his  time  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner.  Wagner's  early  works  show  how 
easily  his  as  yet  undeveloped  genius  bent  to  the 
various  influences  with  which  it  came  into  con- 
tact. In  'Die  Feen'  (1833)  he  clung  to  the 
skirts  of  Weber,  '  Das  Liebesverbot '  (1836)  was 
a  frank  imitation  of  Bellini  and  Auber,  and  in 
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'Rienzi'  (1838)  there  are  unmistakable  sag- 
gestions  of  Meyerbeer.  In  *  Der  fliegende  Hol- 
lander'  (1843),  though  its  debts  to  Marschner's 
'  Hans  Helling '  and  the  popular  Italian  com- 
posers of  the  day  are  patent,  Wagner  found 
himself  at  last.  The  romantic  atmosphere  of 
the  story  drew  him  almost  unconsciously  upon 
new  paths.  In  a  more  technical  sense,  too, 
<  Der  fliegende  Hollander '  marks  the  opening 
of  a  new  period  in  Wagner's  musical  history. 
The  LeitmotiVy  which  was  afterwards  to  play 
so  prominent  a  part  in  hia  operatic  works,  here 
makes  its  first  appearance,  used  tentatively, 
it  is  true,  and  without  a  suggestion  of  the 
elaboration  with  which  the  composer  afterwards 
employed  it,  but  often  with  true  poetical  signi- 
ficance and  startling  dramatic  effect.  *  Der 
fliegende  Hollander '  was  written  during  Wag- 
ner's stay  in  Pans  in  1889-42,  a  period  which 
proved  momentous  to  his  subsequent  career. 
It  was  then  that  his  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  rich  treasures  of  Teutonic  legend,  and  he 
conceived  the  idea,  which  was  the  mainspring 
of  his  life's  work,  of  founding  a  truly  national 
German  art-form.  To  quote  his  own  words: 
*A  new  world  opened  before  me.  Here  was 
the  ideal  form  suddenly  oflered  to  me  in  all  its 
glory — that  form  which  in  the  world  about  me, 
however  great  and  brilliant  it  seemed,  could 
have  so  little  part  in  the  productions  of  that 
popular  and  only  school  of  art  which  I  saw 
prevailing  both  in  the  drama  and  music. 
Here  were  suddenly  revealed  in  their  true 
artistic  form  the  noblest,  most  characteristic, 
deepest,  and  strongest  elements  of  the  primal 
Germanic  spirit. '*  *Tannhau8er'  (1845)  and 
*  Lohengrin '  (1850)  were  the  first-fruits  of  Ids 
new  devotion  to  national  ideals.  Each  marks 
a  very  definite  stage  in  Wagner's  artistic  de- 
velopment. His  conception  of  the  use  of  the 
Leitvwiiv  was  maturing  surely  if  slowly,  and 
he  was  gradually  emancipating  himself  from 
his  early  bondage  to  Itfdian  tradition.  In 
'  Lohengrin '  he  had,  in  fact,  broken  all  links 
with  the  past,  save  that  of  the  concerted  finale, 
constructed  in  the  old  CavcUina-Cabaletta  form, 
while  his  almost  symphonic  use  of  the  orchestra 
foreshadowed  the  remarkable  development  of 
his  later  years.  But  before  the  production  of 
'Lohengrin'  came  the  revolution  of  1848,  an 
event  which  was  to  exercise  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  composer's  career.  Too  much  has 
been  made  of  Wagner's  actual  share  in  the 
movement  of  1848.  He  viewed  it  from  an 
artistic  rather  than  a  political  standpoint. 
He  saw  that  the  art  of  his  day  was  the  out- 
come of  the  reactionary  civilisation  in  which 
his  lot  was  cast,  and  he  hoped  to  see  an 
artistic  and  a  social  revolution  accomplished 
simultaneously.  We  will  quote  his  own  words 
once  more :  *  In  my  belief,  it  was  only  by  a 
complete  change  in  political  and  social  relations, 
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of  which  the  degradation  of  art  was  a  fitting 
manifestation,  that  an  artistic  revival,  and 
especially  a  revival  of  the  drama,  was  to  be 
brought  about.  In  civilisation,  as  it  then 
existed,  the  stage  only  played  the  part  of  a 
pleasant  source  of  enlivenment  for  social  emiui ; 
yet  even  thus  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  it  were 
once  under  elevated  and  artistic  guidance,  it 
might  have  an  elevating  influence  on  a  public 
which  by  its  means  might  be  gradually  led 
away  from  all  that  was  evil,  commonplace, 
frivolous,  and  false.  To  prove  that  this  was 
possible  now  became  my  task,  as  the  {X)ssibility 
of  a  genuine  change  in  the  constitution  of 
society  suddenly  seemed  revealed  to  me.  As  an 
artist  I  felt  myself  impelled  to  represent,  in 
this  new  aspect  of  aflairs,  the  so  easily  forgotten 
or  neglected  rights  of  art.  That  my  plan  of 
reform,  already  thought  out  to  the  smallest 
practical  detail,  would  only  be  received  in 
scornful  silence  by  the  existing  government  of 
art  matters  was  of  course  evident  to  me.  I 
turned,  therefore,  to  the  new  movement  that 
was  so  full  of  promise  for  my  scheme.'* 

Exiled  from  his  fatherland,  removed  from  the 
main  current  of  active  musical  life,  and  living 
for  the  most  part  quietly  in  Switzerland,  Wagner 
had  ample  leisure  for  maturing  the  vast  ideas 
to  which  his  imagination  had  already  given 
birth.  His  chances  of  winning  the  ear  of 
Germany  seemed  remote,  but  he  never  faltered 
in  his  determination.  His  theories  upon  art 
were  crystallised  into  literary  form  in  his  book 
entitled  Kutist  und  HevolutioTif  and  they  took 
practical  shape  in  his  mighty  drama  *  Der  Ring 
des  Nibelungen.'  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  how  far  theory  influenced 
practice  and  practice  vitalised  theory,  but  the 
result  had  a  more  important  influence  upon  the 
development  of  opera  than  anything  that  had 
been  written  since  the  death  of  Gluck.  Wagner's 
aim  was  to  unite  music,  drama,  and  painting 
in  one  art-form,  in  which  each  should  contri- 
bute equally  to  the  general  eflect.  He  took 
as  his  prototype  the  Athenian  drama  of  the 
days  of  Pericles,  though  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  result  was  as  diflerent  from  its  model 
as  was  the  opera  of  Peri,  which  also  announced 
itself  as  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  conditions 
of  Greek  tragedy.  Revolting  against  the  con- 
ventionalised expression  of  emotion  which  he  saw 
upon  the  contemporary  stage,  he  turned  to  the 
early  myths  as  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
expression  of  human  emotions,  and  in  the  noble 
Teutonic  legend  of  the  Nibelungs  he  found  the 
field  he  desired  for  the  practical  exposition  of 
his  theory  of  art. 

Wagner's  original  design  for  his  great 
Nibelung  poem  was  very  diflerent  from  the 
completed  drama  as  we  now  know  it.  He 
began  with  the  tragedy  of  Siegfried's  death  and 
worked  backwards,  finding  it  necessary  as  the 
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drama  progressed  to  add  more  and  more  pre- 
ludial  and  explanatory  matter.  '  GotterdiEim- 
merung '  is  thus,  from  the  literary  point  of  view, 
the  immediate  successor  of  '  Lohengrin,'  while 
'  Das  Rheingold '  represents  Wagner's  maturer 
views  of  what  an  operatic  libretto  ought  to  be. 
In  '  Gotterdammerung '  indeed  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  trace  lingering  reminiscences  of  the 
old  Meyerbeerian  system  of  construction.  The 
second  act,  for  instance,  was  evidently  intended 
originally  to  include  a  big  concerted  piece  after 
the  '  Lohengrin  *  pattern,  though  by  the  time 
'  he  came  to  compose  the  music,  Wagner  had 
moved  into  a  very  different  world  of  expression. 
Thus  the  gulf  between  '  Lohengrin '  and  *'Das 
Rheingold '  is  actually  much  wider  than  if 
Wagner  had  begun  upon  the  latter  inmiediately 
upon  concluding  the  former.  *  Das  Rheingold  * 
has  a  touch  of  that  crudity  which  is  naturally 
to  be  expected  in  the  work  of  a  man  handling 
new  forces  with  an  as  yet  inexperienced  hand. 
Wagner  began  building  the  citadel  of  music- 
drama  with  the  prejudices  as  well  as  the  zeal  of 
a  newly  converted  proselyte.  Freshly  emanci- 
pated from  the  bondage  of  operatic  convention, 
he  was  defiant  in  his  scorn  of  much  that  in  old 
days  he  had  thought  essential  to  the  construction 
of  an  opera.  In  his  earlier  works  he  had 
adhered  in  the  main  to  the  purely  lyrical  con- 
ception  of  opera — speech  raised  by  stress  of 
emotion  into  song — and  had  used  the  orchestra 
only  as  an  accompaniment.  The  essence  of  his 
new  S3'Btem  was  the  equalisation  of  his  vocal 
and  instrumental  forces.  In  '  Das  Rheingold ' 
the  orchestra  is  exalted  to  almost  symphonic 
dignity,  while  the  traditional  alternations  of 
formal  song  and  recitative  are  merged  in  a  free 
declamation.  Wagner's  symphonic  use  of  the 
orchestra  led  naturally  to  the  creation  or  at 
any  rate  to  the  greatly  increased  development 
of  his  system  of  leading  motives.  Symphonic 
music  presupposes  the  use  of  musical  themes. 
Wagner  drew  his  themes  not  from  the  words 
sung  by  his  characters,  but  from  the  character 
themselves,  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  aspira- 
tions. The  human  puppets  of  the  drama,  the 
emotions  that  sway  them,  even  such  'properties' 
as  rings  and  swords — all  have  their  distinct 
musical  equivalents,  which  form  the  foundation 
on  which  the  vast  musical  edifice  is  built.  These 
themes  are  by  no  means  the  mere  labels  that 
adverse  critics  of  Wagner  would  have  us  believe. 
They  are  subject,  as  fully  as  the  characters  and 
emotions  which  they  represent,  to  organic  change 
and  development.  By  this  means  every  incident 
in  the  progress  of  tlie  drama,  the  growth  of 
each  sentiment  and  passion,  the  play  of  thought 
and  feeling,  all  find  a  close  equivalent  in  the 
texture  of  the  music,  and  the  oonnection  between 
music  and  drama  is  advanced  to  a  point  of 
intimacy  which  certainly  could  be  attained  by 
no  other  means. 

As  his  work  on  the  Nibelung  drama  progressed, 


Wagner  found  that  his  theory,  like  most  other 
theories,  had  to  be  modified  a  good  deal  in 
practice,  not  only  with  respect  to  leading 
motives,  but  in  other  details  also.  For  instance, 
when  he  set  out  to  weld  drama  and  music  into 
one,  he  seems  to  have  determined  that  because 
in  drama  two  characters  do  not  speak  at  the 
same  time,  they  should  not  sing  together  in 
opera,  and  in  the  love-duet  in  *  Die  Walkiire ' 
he  carefully  abjured  the  delicious  harmony  of 
two  voices.  Fortunately,  by  the  time  he  came 
to  write  *  Tristan  und  Isolde '  he  thought  better 
of  his  theory,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
marvellous  love-scene  in  the  second  act  But 
throughout  Wagner's  later  works  we  find  him 
always  moving  in  the  direction  of  lyrical  rather 
than  dramatic  expression,  and  thus  to  a  certain 
extent  giving  the  lie  to  the  theory  with  which 
he  started  upon  the  composition  of  *  Der  Ring 
des  Nibelungen.'  He  seems  to  have  felt  this 
himself,  and  in  this  connection  his  own  words 
with  regard  to  *  Tristan '  are  peculiarly  interest- 
ing :  *  I  readily  submit  this  work  to  the  severest 
test  based  on  my  theoretical  principles.  Not 
that  I  constructed  it  after  a  system — for  I 
entirely  forgot  all  theory — but  because  here  I 
moved  with  entire  freedom,  independent  of  all 
theoretical  misgivings,  so  that  even  whilst  I  w^as 
writing  I  became  conscious  how  far  I  had  gone 
beyond  my  system.*  These  words  are  valuable 
as  a  practical  confession  of  what  is  indeed  a 
self-evident  proposition,  namely,  that  Wagner's 
creative  instinct  was  by  no  means  in  thorough 
accordance  with  his  theoretical  system.  The 
opera  of  his  day  cried  aloud  for  reform,  and 
as  a  combative  principle  Wagner's  theory  of 
the  union  of  drama  and  symphony  worked 
admirably.  But  as  a  foundation  for  creative 
work  it  was  insufficient,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  essence  of  opera  is  not  dramatic  but 
lyrical,  as  Wagner  found  in  practice.  *  Tristan  ' 
is  valuable  to  us,  not  as  a  union  of  drama 
and  symphony,  but  as  a  supreme  expression  of 
lyrical  feeling.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
perfect  conceivable  examples  of  what  an  opera 
should  be,  since  it  is  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  incident  and  deals  entirely  with  emotion. 
This  is  the  tnie  province  of  music,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  has  nothing  to  do  with  incident.  It 
cannot  heighten  the  effect  of  a  merely  theatrical 
'  situation '  ;  it  is  only  a  drag  ui>on  action, 
whereas  its  power  of  expressing  emotion  is 
unlimited.  '  Tristan '  was  written  while  Wagner 
was  midway  with  his  great  Nibelung  drama. 
In  his  Swiss  retreat,  far  from  friends  and  ]X)6sible 
patrons,  he  seems  to  have  despaired  of  ever  seeing 
the  production  of  a  work  that  demanded  such 
exceptional  conditions,  and  tunied  to  '  Tristan ' 
in  thehopeof  producingsomethingbetteradapted 
to  the  ordinary  stage.  Yet  even  *  Tiistan '  might 
never  have  seen  the  light  but  for  the  fortunate 
accident  which  threw  the  poem  of  *  Der  Ring ' 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  king,  Ludwig  II.  of 
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Bavaria.  The  latter  ascended  the  throne  in 
1864,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  summon 
Wagner  to  finish  his  great  work  at  Munich. 
With  what  joy  the  composer  obeyed  the  call 
can  well  be  imagined.  Meanwhile  'Tristan/ 
which  had  been  cast  aside  as  unplayable  after 
fifty-seven  rehearsals  at  Vienna  four  years  before, 
was  produced  at  Munich  in  1865,  followed  by 
*  Die  Meistersinger '  in  1868.  In  '  Die  Meister- 
singer '  Wagner  broke  new  ground,  leaving  for 
once  the  world  of  legend  and  applying  his  now 
perfected  system  of  music-drama  to  a  homely  tale 
of  mediaeval  bourgeoisie.  The  rarefied  atmosphere 
in  which  *  Tristan'  and  *Der  Ring'  move  is 
exchanged  for  frankly  human  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  heroic  emotions  of  gods  and  goddesses  give 
place  to  a  wonderfully  elaborated  picture  of 
life  in  16th-century  Nuremberg.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  read  in  the  history  of  Walther's 
struggles  against  the  prejudice  and  pedantry  of 
the  Mastersingers  a  suggestion  of  Wagner's  own 
life-history,  and  if  Beckmeaser  represents  the 
malice  of  critics  who  are  themselves  composers 
— and  these  were  always  Wagner's  bitterest 
enemies — Hans  Sachs  may  stand  for  the  en- 
lightened public,  which  was  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  nobility  of  the  composer's  aims.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  'Die  Meistersinger'  was  the 
first  of  Wagner's  mature  works  to  ^dn  general 
appreciation. 

Throughout  his  career  he  had  been  assailed 
on  all  sides  by  shameless  abuse  and  vile  invective. 
To  a  later  age  the  terms  in  which  his  music 
was  attacked  by  contemporary  critics  appear 
almost  incredible.  The  production  of  'Die 
Meistersinger'  may  be  taken  as  the  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  Wagner's  crusade.  The 
first  complete  performance  of  *Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen '  at  the  new  Bayreuth  Festspielhaua 
in  1876  won  him  many  more  adherents,  and 
the  production  of  'Parsifal'  in  1882  finally 
established  his  position.  From  that  time  forward 
the  era  of  persecution  was  over.  A  few  voices 
still  cried  in  the  wilderness,  but  the  general 
world  of  music  accepted  Wagner  as  a  great  man. 

*  Parsifal '  stands,  as  it  were,  apart  from  the 
rest  of  Wagner's  works,  by  reason  of  its  mystical, 
semi-sacred  subject  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
production.  Performed  as  it  is  (save  for  sacri- 
legious New  York  and  Amsterdam)  at  Bayreuth 
alone,  with  the  utmost  splendour  of  mounting 
and  before  an  audience  of  select  enthusiasts 
assembled  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  it 
is  still,  so  to  speak,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
almost  unearthly  splendour.  It  is  difficult  to 
discuss  it  in  terms  of  ordinary  criticism.  One 
thing,  however,  may  safely  be  said,  that  it 
stands  alone  among  works  written  for  theatrical 
performance  by  reason  of  its  absolute  modernity, 
coupled  with  a  mystic  fervour  such  as  music 
has  hardly  known  since  the  days  of  Palestrina. 

The  history  of  music  furnishes  more  than 
one  instance  of  the  paralysing  effect  which  the 


influence  of  a  great  genius  is  apt  to  exercise 
upon  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  suc- 
cessors. The  popularity  of  Handel  in  England 
had  the  efiect  of  stunting  the  development  of 
our  national  music  for  a  century.  The  influence 
of  Wagner  upon  German  opera  has  been  some- 
thing similar.  Since  his  death  in  1888,  German 
musicians  have  produced — with  one  exception,  to 
be  noted  in  due  course — hardly  anything  in  the 
way  of  opera  but  imitations  more  or  less  frank 
of  his  music.  Even  in  earlier  days  and  before 
Wagner's  works  had  met  with  general  accepta- 
tion his  influence  had  begun  to  work.  It  may 
be  traced  in  Peter  Cornelius's  '  Der  Barbier  von 
Bagdad  '  (1858),  a  work  of  masterly  musician- 
ship which  in  turn  unquestionably  suggested  to 
Wagner  the  handling  of  certain  scenes  in  '  Die 
Meistersinger ' ;  and  again,  though  less  pro- 
nouncedly, in  Hermann  Goetz's  'Der  Wider- 
spanstigen  Ziihmimg  '(1874).  Cornelius  in  his 
later  years  became  more  frankly  Wagnerian,  and 
his  operas  'Der  Cid'  and  'Gunlbd'  have  far 
less  originality  than  '  Der  Barbier.'  Goldmark 
felt  the  influence  of  Wagner  from  the  first, 
but  his  'Eonigin  von  Saba'  (1875)  is  more 
original  than  'Merlin'  (1886),  which  is  little 
better  than  an  imitation  of  die  more  salient 
characteristics  of  'Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen.* 
In  his  later  operas,  '  Das  Heimchen  am  Herd ' 
(1896),  'Die  Kriegsgefangene'  (1899),  and  'Gotz 
von  Berlichingen '  (1902),  Goldmark,  w^hose 
talent  is  naturally  of  a  singularly  plastic  nature, 
shows  obvious  traces  of  the  influence  of  Humper- 
dinck.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  linger 
over  the  works  of  men  like  Kistler,  Schillings, 
and  Bungert,  to  mention  a  few  out  of  many, 
whose  only  claim  to  attention  lies  in  their 
capability,  more  or  less  developed,  of  reproducing 
the  methods,  if  not  the  spirit,  of  Wagner.  The 
most  original  opera  produced  by  a  German  com- 
poser since  the  death  of  Wagner  is  '  Hansel  und 
Greter  (1893),  by  Engelbert  Humperdinck, 
which  indeed,  save  in  very  general  terms,  can 
hardly  be  called  Wagnerian  at  all.  It  was 
indeed  a  sufficiently  original  idea  to  treat  a 
homely  little  Hatismdrchen  in  the  manner  of  a 
grand  opera  at  all,  with  folk-tunes,  or  something 
very  like  them,  as  the  foundation  of  a  score  of 
almost  unexampled  complexity.  The  music  of 
'  Hansel  und  Gretel '  is,  in  truth,  amazingly 
elaborate  and  the  composer's  treatment  of  his 
themes  is  kaleidoscopic  in  its  variety,  but  the 
whole  thing  flows  on  as  naturally  as  a  ballad. 
The  framework  of  'Hansel  und  Gretel'  is 
that  bequeathed  by  Wagner,  but  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  work  is  so  different  from 
that  of  the  Bayreuth  master  that  there  can  be  no 
suspicion  of  imitation,  much  less  of  plagiarism. 
Unfortunately  '  Hansel  und  Gretel '  still  awaits 
a  successor,  for  Humperdinck's  later  works  have 
been  quite  unworthy  of  his  maiden  effort.  He 
has,  however,  already  succeeded  in  founding 
something  like  a  school,  of  which  the  most 
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prominent  pupil  at  present  is  Siegfried  Wagner, 
the  only  son  of  the  great  composer.  Siegfried 
Wagner's  fii-st  work,  *  Der  BiirenhUuter '  (1899), 
showed  many  signs  of  Humperdinck's  influence. 
It  acliieved  a  transient  success,  but  his  later 
operas  have  all  been  failures.  Another  of 
Humperdinck's  followers  is  Eduard  Poldini, 
whose  *  Der  Vagabund  und  die  Prinzessin '  is  a 
work  of  unusual  charm  and  ability.  Richard 
Strauss  is  best  known  as  a  symphonic  writer, 
but  he  has  made  several  attempts  to  win  operatic 
fame.  'Guntram'  (1894)  was  hardly  more 
than  a  clever  exercise  in  the  Wagnerian  manner, 
but  ^Feuersnoth'  (1901)  and  'Salome'  (1905) 
are  decidedly  more  individual  in  style.  They 
show  to  the  full  the  composer's  harmonic  auda- 
city and  his  astonishing  command  of  orchestral 
colour,  and  they  may  possibly  prove  to  be  the 
heralds  of  a  new  epoch  in  German  opera. 

In  France,  Wagner's  influence  was  naturally 
less  potent,  and  was  slower  in  making  itself  felt. 
The  retirement  of  Rossini  from  the  active  world 
of  music  left  the  field  clear  for  Meyerbeer,  who 
ruled  the  destinies  of  French  o{)era  practically 
until  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire.  Meyerbeer's 
music  now  belongs  to  the  past,  and  there  is  little 
chance  of  its  ever  coming  into  favour  again,  but 
it  has  merits  which  should  not  be  overlooked, 
and  its  influence  upon  modem  French  opera 
cannot  be  ignored.  Meyerbeer's  early  Italian 
works  are  unimportant,  but  in  'Robert  le 
Diable*  (1831)  he  came  forward  with  a  new 
form  of  opera,  in  which  German,  Italian,  and 
French  elements  played  almost  equal  parts. 
Meyerbeer  was  a  thorough  eclectic,  and  he 
knew  his  Weber  and  his  Rossini  well.  They 
both  had  something  to  say  to  the  making  of 
'Robert  le  Diable,'  and  Meyerbeer  contrived 
very  cleverly  to  build  his  new  edifice  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  grandiose  old  tradition  of 
French  opera.  'Les  Huguenots'  and  *Le 
Prophete '  are  far  better,  more  serious  and  more 
dignified  than  'Robert,'  and  '  L'Africaine '  is 
in  some  ways  the  best  of  all.  Meyerbeer's  two 
comic  operas,  'L'fitoile  du  Nord  'and  *  Le  Pardon 
de  Ploermel,'  must  not  be  forgotten.  He  was 
far  too  clever  a  man  to  undertake  anything  that 
he  could  not  carry  through  successfully,  and 
in  these  works  he  caught  the  trick  of  French 
op&a-camique  very  neatly.  Meyerbeer  was 
extravagantly  praised  during  his  lifetime  ;  he 
is  now  as  bitterly  decried.  The  truth  lies,  as 
usual,  between  the  two  extremes.  He  was  an 
extremely  able  and  accomplished  musician, 
with  a  strong  natural  instinct  for  the  theatre, 
and  he  set  himself  the  task  of  captivating  the 
public  of  his  time.  He  had  no  ideals  beyond 
that  of  winning  success,  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  heart  and  soul.  He  seldom  had  the 
courage,  perhaps  not  even  the  desire,  to  give  his 
genius  full  play.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the 
audience,  writing  what  he  thought  would  please, 
not  what  he  thought  was  right,  so  that  there 


is  a  hoUowness  and  superficiality  about  his  best 
work  which  no  amount  of  mere  ingenuity  can 
disguise.  Meyerbeer  has  fine  moments,  but  they 
are  marred  by  lapses  into  mere  conventionality 
or  by  degrading  trickery.  He  strove  to  please  his 
public,  and  he  had  his  reward.  One  of  the  best 
of  Meyerbeer's  contemporaries,  who  imitated  him 
and  was  in  turn  imitated  by  Meyerbeer,  was 
Hal^vy,  whose  '  La  Juive '  still  keeps  the  stage. 
Auber  borrowed  little  from  Meyerbeer,  but  clung 
rather  to  the  skirts  of  RossinL  Under  his  gay 
and  inspiriting  dictatorship  French  op6ra-eam- 
ique  rattled  merrily  on  untU  the  seventies,  while 
Adolphe  Adam,  Maillart,  Grisar,  and  many  other 
now  forgotten  composers  helped  to  keep  alive 
the  traditions  of  Gretry  and  Boieldieu.  The 
advent  of  Charles  Gounod  brought  a  new  breath 
of  life  into  the  somewhat  jaded  atmosphere  of 
French  opera.  His  early  works  are  unimportant, 
but  '  Faust '  (1859)  was  destined  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  upon  the  rising  generation 
of  French  composers.  It  is  easy  to  scofl'  at 
Gounod's  cheap  sentimentality  and  his  flimsy 
treatment  of  the  supernatural,  but  there  is 
much  in  '  Faust '  that  is  absolutely  original.  The 
dreamy  languor  of  the  love-music,  the  cloying 
sweetness  of  the  harmonies,  the  melting  beauty 
of  the  orchestration  all  combined  to  produce  an 
efleot  which  was  at  that  time  entirely  new  to 
opera.  Gounod's  other  works,  repeating  as  they 
do  in  a  less  striking  form  the  main  characteristics 
of  *  Faust,'  may  be  ignored  m  Ttioase^  but  the  i>art 
played  by  *  Faust '  in  forming  the  new  French 
school  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Ambroise 
Thomas's  'Mignon'  (1866)  showed  unmistak- 
ably the  source  whence  the  composer  had  drawn 
his  inspiration,  and  the  earlier  works  of  Saint- 
Saens  and  Massenet  are  derived  no  less  obviously 
from  Gounod.  With  Bizet's  'Carmen'  (1875) 
the  influence  of  Wagner  is  felt  definitely  for 
the  first  time  in  French  music,  though  a  sus- 
picion of  it  hangs  about  some  of  Leo  Delibes's 
earlier  ballets.  After  the  days  of '  Carmen'  the 
Wagnerian  virus,  as  it  naturally  appeared  to 
the  majority  of  French  critics,  spread  rapidly. 
Ernest  Reyer's  'Sigurd'  (1884)  bore  witness 
to  the  growing  influence,  and  Massenet's  *  Esclar- 
monde'  (1889)  was  the  most  serious  attempt 
that  had  till  then  been  made  to  graft  the  Lcit' 
Motiv  system  upon  tlie  stock  of  French  opera. 
Since  '  Esclarmonde '  Massenet  has  made  few 
attempts  to  follow  up  his  early  excursions  upon 
Wagnerian  paths,  and  his  later  operas  show  a 
gro'wing  tendency  to  fall  back  upon  the  slighter 
form  of  op4ra'Com\quey  though  he  has  never 
I  altogether  relinquished  his  tendency  to  trifle 
with  loading  motives.  Alfred  Bnmeau  in  '  Le 
Reve '  (1891)  announced  himself  as  a  staunch 
adherent  of  the  Wagnerian  system,  and  his 
later  works,  *  L'Attaque  du  Moulin'  (1893), 
'Messidor'  (1897),  '  L'Ouragan '  (1901),  and 
*  L'Enfant  Roi '  (1905),  though  less  uncompro- 
mising in  style  than  *Le   Reve,'  are  no  less 
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saturated  with  Wagnerian  ideals.  Vincent 
d'Indy  is  another  staunch  Wagnerian,  and  his 
'Fervaal'  (1897)  and  *L'£tranger'  (1903) 
are  among  the  most  important  works  pro- 
duced by  French  musicians  in  which  Wagner's 
system  is  fully  accepted.  C^r  Franck's  two 
remarkable  operas  '  Hulda '  and  '  Ghisele/  both 
produced  after  the  comix>ser's  death  in  1890, 
are  Wagnerian  in  their  remarkable  command  of 
polyphony  rather  than  in  their  adherence  to 
the  system  of  leading  motives,  and  in  the  *  Louise' 
(1900)  of  Charpentier  and  the  'Pelleas  et  Meli- 
sande '  (1902)  of  Debussy,  the  two  most  im- 
jwrtant  works  produced  by  French  composers 
in  recent  years,  the  Wagnerian  methods  are  only 
employed  in  a  modified  manner.  The  influence 
of  Wagner  is  still  strong  in  France,  but  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  most  successful  of  recent 
works  produced  in  Paris,  the  age  of  frank  imita- 
tion is  over  and  the  present  tendency  is  towards 
bringing  the  Wagnerian  system  into  harmony 
with  the  best  traditions  of  French  music. 

In  Italy  the  influence  of  Wagner  has  counted 
for  very  little.  The  earlier  contemporaries  of 
Verdi,  of  whom  the  most  successful  were  Pet- 
rella,  Apolloni,  Marchetti,  and  Carlos  Gomez, 
a  Brazilian  composer  whose  methods  were 
purely  Italian  in  style,  were  content  to  fol- 
low in  their  great  leader's  footsteps,  and  their 
works  have  no  suspicion  of  any  Germanising 
tendency.  Boito's  *Mefistofele,'  originally 
produced  in  1868,  and  revived  in  a  revised  form 
in  1875,  brought  the  first  hint  of  Wagnerian 
influence  south  of  the  Alps.  It  influenced 
Verdi's  later  works  profoundly,  and  through  him 
has  considerably  modified  the  tendencies  of 
modern  Italian  composers.  Ponchielli's  *La 
Gioconda'  (1876)  owes  much  to  Verdi  and 
Boito,  but  it  has  some  original  value,  and  certain 
mannerisms  of  the  composer,  notably  his  fond- 
ness for  fanciful  melodic  designs,  have  been 
freely  copied.  Mascagni  sprang  into  fame  with 
^Cavalleria  Rusticana'  (1890),  an  eflective  if 
vulgar  little  work,  which  set  the  fashion  for 
one-act  *  shockers ' — a  fashion  which  flourished 
extravagantly  for  some  years,  but  is  now  happily 
a  thing  of  the  past.  None  of  Mascagni's  subse- 
quent works  have  won  much  favour.  *  L'  Amico 
Fritz'  (1891)  is  more  refined  in  style  than 
'  Cavalleria,'  but  is  woefully  slight  in  dramatic 
interest.  'Iris'  (1898)  is  perhaps  Mascagni's 
most  artistic  production,  but  its  original  value 
is  small.  Leoncavallo  imitated  'Cavalleria' 
successfully  in  *  Pagliacci*  (1892),  but  his  later 
operas  have  won  little  success.  *  I  Medici ' 
(1S93),  his  most  ambitious  work,  was  a  string 
of  ill-digested  reminiscences,  and  '  La  Boheme ' 
(1897),  which  contains  some  of  his  best  music, 
was  cast  into  the  shade  by  Puccini's  opera  of 
the  same  name.  Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo  both 
show  the  influence  of  Wagner  in  their  later 
works,  but  their  homage  takes  the  form  of  mere 
plagiarism  rather  than  any  assimilation  of  the 
VOL.  in 


methods  of  the  Bayreuth  composer.  Puccini 
is  by  far  the  most  gifted  of  living  Italian  com- 
posers. He  won  no  emphatic  success  until  '  La 
Boheme*  (1896),  though  '  Le  Villi'  (1886), 
*  Edgar'  (1889),  and  *Manon  Lescaut'  (1893) 
all  contain  beauties  of  a  high  order.  'La 
Boheme '  derives  directly  from  Verdi's  *  Falstafl',' 
and  slight  as  it  is,  its  humour,  tenderness,  and 
melodic  freshness  combine  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  modem  operas.  'La 
Tosca'  (1899)  was  a  concession  to  the  prevail- 
ing taste  for  melodrama,  but '  Madama  Butterfly ' 
(1 904)  is  Puccini's  strongest  work.  Its  delicious 
melody,  admirable  musicianship  and  genuine 
emotional  power  promise  great  things  for  the 
composer's  future.  After  Puccini,  Giordano  is 
the  most  striking  figure  in  contemporary  Italian 
music.  He  began  by  imitating  Mascagni  in 
*Mala  Vita'  (1892),  but  in  'Andrea  Chenier' 
(1896),  'Fedora '(1898),  and  'Siberia' (1904) 
he  far  surpassed  his  exemplar,  and  produced  work 
which,  though  at  times  cnide  and  vulgar,  often 
shows  considerable  dramatic  power  and  that 
feeling  for  theatrical  eflect  which  seems  to  be 
the  special  heritage  of  Italian  musicians.  Among 
other  Italian  composers  who  have  won  success 
in  recent  years  are  Franchetti,  Cilea,  Tasca,  and 
Spinelli,  but  for  the  most  part  their  works 
merely  reproduce  the  most  salient  features  of 
their  more  famous  contemporaries. 

The  recent  history  of  opera  in  other  European 
countries  may  be  briefly  dismissed,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  wherever  a  really 
national  school  of  opera  has  been  founded,  its 
rise  may  be  dated  from  the  time  when  the 
general  feeling  of  cultivated  society  in  each 
country  succeeded  in  casting  off"  the  yoke  of 
foreign  influence.  In  the  18th  century  Italian 
opera  niled  the  whole  of  civilised  Europe,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  France.  Germany  was 
the  first  to  emancipate  herself,  and  her  example 
has  been  followed  in  recent  times  by  other 
countries.  Bohemia,  which  for  a  long  time 
merely  echoed  the  taste  of  Germany,  has  now 
a  school  of  opera  of  its  own,  founded  by  Smetana 
and  fostered  by  Dvofak  and  other  composers, 
wliose  names,  though  little  known  outside  the 
walls  of  Prague,  are  held  in  high  honour  in 
their  own  country.  Russian  opera,  which  was 
founded  by  Glinka,  had  for  many  years  a 
precarious  existence,  but  the  gradual  revolution 
in  public  taste  which  culminated  in  the  abolition 
of  the  customary  season  of  Italian  opera  at 
St.  Petersburg  coincided  with  a  remarkable 
burst  of  operatic  industry  among  Russian  com- 
posers. The  works  of  Borodin,  Rimsky-Eorsakov, 
and  Cesar  Cui,  to  name  but  a  few  out  of  many, 
have  rarely  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Russian 
frontier,  but  the  modern  Russian  school  of 
opera  is  none  the  less  important,  and  the  history 
of  its  inception  should  teach  a  valuable  lesson 
to  ourselves.  In  England,  indeed,  the  operatic 
conditions   are  still   practically   those   of  the 
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18th  century.  As  in  the  days  of  Handel,  we 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  foreign  composers 
for  our  scanty  sustenance,  and  so  long  as  opera 
performed  in  an  alien  language  flourishes  in  our 
midst,  there  is  little  hope  of  an  English  school 
of  opera  ever  attaining  the  dignity  to  which 
the  traditions  of  our  race  seem  to  point.  Yet 
it  is  plain  that  the  present  lamentable  conditions 
of  English  opera  spring  from  no  deficiency  on 
the  part  of  our  composers.  Such  meagre  oppor- 
tunities as  have  been  granted  them  tiom  time 
to  time  have  been  grasped  with  alacrity,  and, 
considering  the  circumstances,  with  oonspicuoiis 
success.  The  establishment  of  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company  in  1875  gave  hopes  of  the  foundation 
of  a  national  school  of  opera.  Carl  Rosa  pro- 
duced many  works  of  genuine  merit  by  English 
composers,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  were 
'  Esmeralda '  (1883)  and  '  Nadeshda '  (1885)^  by 
Arthur  Goring  Thomas,  'Colomba'  (1883),  by 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  and  '  The  Canterbury 
Pilgrims'  (1884),  bySirCharlesVilliers  Stanford. 
But  the  movement  so  happily  inaugurated  ended 
in  disappointment.  The  English  public  clung 
to  French,  German,  and  Italian  opera  and  turned 
a  cold  shoulder  to  native  talent.  In  1891  Mr. 
D'Oyly  Carte  opened  the  Royal  English  Opera 
with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  'Ivanhoe,'  and  once 
more  the  hopes  of  musicians  rose  high.  But 
the  enterprise  was  ill  managed,  the  new  theatre 
soon  closed  its  doors,  and  ere  long  was  converted 
into  a  music-hall.  Since  then  the  outlook  of 
English  opera  has  been  gloomy  indeed,  nor  has 
the  public  been  moved  from  its  apathy  with 
regard  to  national  art  even  by  such  works  as 
Sir  Charles  Stanford's  '  Shamus  O'Brien '  (1896) 
and  *Much  Ado  about  Nothing'  (1901),  to  say 
nothing  of  the  operas,  some  of  them  of  con- 
spicuous merit,  of  Messrs.  Corder,  Cowen,  and 
MacCunn.  Of  late  we  have  been  regaled  with 
the  curious  spectacle  of  English  composers 
Mrriting  operas  to  foreign  librettos,  as  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Ethel  Smyth's  '  Der  Wald '  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Bunning's  'La  Princesse  Osra,' 
presumably  with  the  hope  of  winning  favour 
from  a  public  which  resolutely  stops  its  ears  to 
works  in  its  own  language.  Such  a  state  of 
things  speaks  for  itself,  and  indeed  it  is  useless 
to  predict  a  change  for  the  better  so  long  as 
art  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  fashion  both  ignorant 
and  depraved.  r.  a.  s. 

Opera,  in  the  United  States 
This  article  is,  in  the  main,  concerned  only 
with  opera  as  contradistinguished  from  operetta 
and  those  other  mixed  forms  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainment which  have  degraded  the  terminology 
of  music  without  elevating  themselves.  To  such 
forms  have  been  devoted  the  labours  of  the 
majority  of  American  composers  who  have 
written  for  the  stage.  ^     Opera  in  the  United 

«  An  nc«ption  mljrht  be  made  In  Ckronr  ol  W.  H.  Kiy's  •  Leonora ' 
(New  York,  1845»  and  'Notre  iJame  de  ParU'  (Philadelphia,  JW31. 
0«orfe  P.  BrUtow'c  'Blp  van  Winkle'  (New  York,  I855i.  John 


States,  as  in  England,  is  without  national,  state, 
or  municipal  subvention,  official  support  of  this 
character  being  popularly  looked  upon  as  con- 
trary to  the  political  institutions  of  the  country. 
Opera,  therefore,  has  always  been  conducted  as 
a  private  enterprise,  and  in  consequence  its  main- 
tenance has  been  precarious.  During  the  first 
century  of  its  existence  it  was  wholly  of  the 
English  type  and  its  language  was  the  vernacular. 
French  opera  preceded  Italian  by  two  decades, 
its  original  American  home  being  New  Orleans, 
where  French  civilisation  was  dominant  for 
many  years  after  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  France,  and  where  operatic 
performances  of  operas  were  given  as  early  as 
1803,  if  not  earlier  ;  but  though  French  operas 
and  Italian  operas  in  French  translations  have 
been  sung  in  many  cities  of  the  union  by  com- 
panies going  out  from  New  Orleans  from  the 
year  1827  till  now,  the  performances  never 
became  a  distinctive  or  influential  feature  of 
musical  culture  elsewhere.  German  opera  was 
introduced  thirty  years  after  the  Italian.  It 
began  a  struggle  for  domination  at  the  outset, 
and  for  a  space  (1884-91)  monopolised  the 
field  in  the  larger  cities  as  well  as  New  York, 
then  took  its  place  as  one  of  the  three  equally 
favoured  phases  in  which  the  form  is  cultivated 
at  the  present  time  (1906)  in  New  York.  It 
is  there  that  the  principal  institution  has  had 
its  home  from  the  beginning,  and  thence  that  all 
the  itinerant  troupes  go  forth  which  carry  the 
entertainment  throughout  the  land.  In  its 
larger  manifestations  opera  is  still  an  exotic, 
that  in  the  vernacular  scarcely  less  than  that 
in  Italian,  German,  and  French. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  researches  of 
Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck  (Chief  of  the  Musical  Divi- 
sion of  the  Library  of  Congress)  have  demon- 
strated, that  traces,  faint  but  unmistakable,  of 
performances  of  operas  of  the  ballad  type  are 
found  in  the  earliest  decades  of  the  18th  century. 
This  fact  has  its  chief  significance  for  us  in  the 
influence  which  the  songs  had  upon  the  eventual 
introduction  of  opera  proper  by  adding  to  the 
importance  of  theatrical  music  and  the  employ- 
ment of  players  with  singing  voices.  Confining 
ourselves  to  the  record  which  is  beyond  contro- 
versy, it  may  be  said  that  the  jx^riod  during 
which  the  English  type  of  opera  prevailed  in 
the  American  colonies  and  the  United  States 
was  compassed  by  the  years  1749  and  1825. 
Within  this  period,  however,  there  already  fall 
performances  of  foreign  opci*as  in  the  adapted 
forms  current  at  the  time  in  London,  works 
which  might  best  be  described  as  pasticcios,  the 
original  music  being  infused  with  additions  and 
simplifications  by  the  English  adapters. 

French  and  Italian  operas  had  many  per- 
formances, sometimes  in  French,  sometimes  in 

Knowlee  Palne's  'Azara'  (puhKahcd  at  Leipzlir,  not  performed). 
F.  8.  Converees  'Pipe  of  l>ei.lre*  rBoetoo.  1905)  and  Mine  of  the 
excellent  opert?tU«  of  R.  de  Koven  and  Victor  Herbert.  Tbcee  are 
exceptluna  which  mrve  to  prove  the  rule. 
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English,  before  the  year  1800  in  the  towns 
and  cities  which  were  then  in  most  active  com- 
munication with  Europe.  There  are  even  traces 
of  a  German  Singspielf  Benda's  *  Ariadne '  being 
on  the  New  York  list  of  1791.  Among  French 
works  Rousseau's  *  Pygmalion '  and  '  Devin  du 
Village,'  Dalayrac's  'Nina'  and  *L'Amant 
Statue, '  Monsigny 's  *D^serteur, '  Gretry 's  *  Z^mire 
et  Azor,'  *Fausse  Magie,'  and  *  Richard  Goeur 
de  Lion,'  and  others,  were  known  in  Charles- 
ton, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century.  There  are 
traces,  too,  of  Pergolesi's  'Serva  Padrona,'  and 
it  seems  more  than  likely  that  *  an  opera  in  8 
acts/  the  text  adapted  by  Golman  entitled  '  The 
Spanish  Barber  ;  or  Tlie  Futile  Precaution,' 
played  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York  inl  794,was  Paisiello's  *Barbiere  di  Siviglia. ' 
From  1820  to  about  1845  more  than  a  score  of 
the  Italian,  French,  and  German  operas  which 
made  up  the  staple  of  foreign  repertories  were 
frequently  performed  by  English  singers.  The 
earliest  of  these  singers  were  members  of  the 
dramatic  companies  who  introduced  theatri- 
cal plays  in  the  Colonies.  They  went  from 
London  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Williams- 
burg (Va.),  and  Charleston  (S.C),  but  eventu- 
ally established  their  strongest  and  most 
enduring  foothold  in  New  York.  Boston  was 
long  under  the  strongly  repressive  influence  of 
Puritanism.  In  Philadelphia,  as  elsewhere,  the 
religious  spirit  tried  to  set  bars  to  the  Thespian 
invasion,  a  Bill  being  passed  by  the  local  govern- 
ment in  1758  to  interdict  the  building  of  play- 
houses and  the  acting  of  plays.  There  must 
already  have  been  a  liberal  tendency  at  work, 
however,  for  the  Bill  was  set  aside  by  the  King 
in  Council,  and  duiing  the  governorship  of  John 
Penn  there  was  no  interference  with  the  come- 
dians. Until  the  19th  century  was  well  begun 
Philadelphia  was  a  larger  and  more  influential 
city  than  New  York,  and  the  rivalry  between 
the  two  American  companies  of  players  in  the 
cities  was  extremely  active,  Philadelphia  laying 
more  stress  than  New  York  on  the  })erformance8 
of  opera,  especially  in  the  last  decade  of  the  18th 
century ;  but  with  the  advent  of  opera  in  its 
larger  and  truer  forms  New  York  took  the 
superior  position,  which  it  has  maintained  ever 
since,  as  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  cosmo- 
politan city  in  the  country ;  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  capital  has  become  dependent,  like  all 
the  other  cities  of  the  country,  upon  visits  from 
opera  troupes  housed  during  the  regular  season 
in  New  York.  The  musical  repertory  of  the 
first  company  of  comedians  which  appeared  in 
Philadelphia  about  the  middle  of  1849,  but  left 
more  distinct  traces  in  New  York  in  February 
1750,  consisted  wholly  of  ballad  operas,  namely, 
*The  Beggar's  Opera,'  'Damon  and  Phillada,' 

*  Tlie  Devil  to  Pay,'  *  Flora,  or  Hob  in  the  Well,' 

*  The  Virgin  Unmasked  'and  'Colin  and  Phoebe.' 
To  these  the  foUoAving  works  were  added  in 


the  progress  of  the  period  which  elapsed  before 
English  compositions  gave  way  to  foreign : 
*The  Chaplet,*  'Love  in  a  Village,'  *  Thomas 
and  Sally,'  *  The  Maid  of  the  Mill,'  *  Lionel  and 
Clarissa,'  *The  Padlock,'  'Contrivances,'  'A 
Wonder,  or  an  Honest  Yorkshireman,*  *  Midas' 
(O'Hara's  burletta),  *  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,' 

*  Inkle  and   Yarico,*  *No  Song,   no   Supper,' 

*  Robin  Hood,'  *The  Haunted  Tower,'  *The 
Siege  of  Belgrade,'  *  Blue  Beard,'  *Nina,'  *  Clan, 
or  the  Maid  of  Milan, ' '  The  Castle  of  Andalusia/ 
*Abou  Hassan,'  *  Artaxerxes,'  *Dido,'  *The 
Maid  of  Cashmere,'  Balfe's  *  Siege  of  Rochelle* 
and  '  Bohemian  Girl,' '  The  Miller  and  his  Men,' 

*  The  Duenna,'  'Paul  and  Virginia'  (Mazzinghi), 
*Guy  Mannering'  and  *Rob  Roy.'*  The  list 
does  not  aim  to  be  complete  ;  it  might  be  made 
to  include  a  considerable  number  of  works  for 
which  music  was  partly  arranged,  partly  com- 
posed, by  foreign  musicians  who,  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  and  beginning  of  the  19th, 
were  at  the  head  of  musical  affairs  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Chief  among  these  were 
Victor  Pelissier,  obviously  a  Frenchman,  who  came 
ftt)m  Cape  of  France,  and  Alexander  Reinagle, 
Benjamin  Carr,  James  Hewitt  and  Raynor 
Taylor,  natives  of  England.  Pelissier  composed 
the  music  for  what,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, may  be  set  down  as  the  first  opera  wholly 
written  in  America  which  had  public  perform- 
ance.  This  was  'Edwin  and  Angelina,'  the 
woi-ds  by  Elihu  Hubbard  Smith  of  Connecticut, 
originally  written  in  1791,  revised  in  1793  and 
1794,  and  performed  once  on  Dec.  19,  1796. 
An  opera  entitled  'The  Archers,'  based  on  the 
story  of  William  Tell,  words  by  William  Dunlap, 
music  by  Bei\jamin  Carr,  was  written  later,  but 
performed  earlier  (April  18,  1796)  and  oftener. 

Before  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  English 
comedians  began  carrying  their  plays  and  ballad 
operas  in  all  directions.  Despite  the  uncongenial 
social  soil  of  Boston  a  playhouse  was  established 
there  in  1794.  Companies  went  north  into 
Canada,  south  to  Jamaica  and  New  Orleans  (a 
company  playing  there  for  a  brief  season  in 
1817),  west  over  the  mountains  and  down  the 
Ohio  River  to  Cincinnati  and  the  towns  of 
Kentucky,  gradually  penetrating  farther  as 
facilities  for  travel  improved,  and  with  them 
the  promises  of  reward.  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  'attracted  the  strollers  to  that 
distant  coast,  and  there  Caroline  Richings  was 
singing  in  opera  in  1 8  55.  Becoming  established 
and  prospering,  they  tempted  artists  who  had 
won  place  and  renown  in  the  London  theatres 
to  take  up  their  abode  or  temporarily  to  visit 
America.  Thus  came  Mrs.  Oldmixon,  Miss 
Leesugg,  William  Pearman,  Charles  Incledon, 
Thomas  Phillips,  John  Sinclair,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wood  (the  latter  Miss  Paton),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seguin,  Jane   Shireff,    Elizabeth   Poole,    John 

t  A  fairly  eoinp]rt«  llat  of  oiwru  f^vrn  In  vaiioui  dtlM  up  to  1797 
may  be  compiled  ftom  George  O.  Seihamer's  aUtcry  of  CA«  American 
Tluatre. 
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Braham,  Louisa  Pyne,  and  others  of  little  less 
note  who  established  themselves  in  the  favour 
and  affections  of  the  American  people,  and  some 
of  whom  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
American  stage.  It  is  needless  to  give  the  list 
of  operas  performed  by  these  singers ;  it  was 
that  current  at  Covent  Garden  at  tixe  time, 
new  works  and  adaptations  making  their  way 
across  the  ocean  >vith  astonishing  rapidity.  Save 
such  operas  as  'The  Bohemian  Girl/  and  later 
*  Mali  tana'  and  'The  Lily  of  Killamey/  the 
repertories  of  all  the  English  Grand  Opera 
Companies  since  the  exclusively  English  period 
have  consisted  of  translated  works.  Though 
English  opera,  or  opera  in  English,  never 
became  fashionable  after  1850  or  achieved  the 
degree  of  popularity  enjoyed  by  Italian  opera, 
it  never  ceased  to  be,  and  many  notable  organisa- 
tions devoted  to  it  followed  the  early  invaders, 
so  that  its  cultivation  has  been  continued  with 
varying  degrees  of  merit  and  success  down  to 
to-day.  Such  companies  were  those  headed 
by  Caroline  Richings,  Parepa-Rosa  and  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg.  In  1886  a  loudly  heralded 
attempt  was  made  to  place  it  on  a  level  with 
the  German  institution,  which  was  then  at  its 
zenith,  having  succeeded  in  elbo\ving  its  Italian 
rival  out  of  the  principal  operatic  seat  in  New 
York.  The  National  Opera  Company  was 
established  ^vith  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  as  its 
artistic  head.  It  started  on  its  career  with  much 
^clat,  but  made  a  disgraceful  end  witliin  two 
years.  Of  late  an  organisation  which  has  dis- 
closed notable  vitality  has  been  that  owned 
and  managed  by  Henry  W.  Savage  of  Boston, 
and  known  first  as  the  Castle  Square  Opera 
Company  and  aftenvards  as  the  Savage  Grand 
English  Opera  Co.  Mr.  Savage  was  led  into 
operatic  management  by  becoming  the  owner 
of  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  in  Boston,  which, 
unremunerative  under  other  managers,  he  placed 
on  a  profitable  footing  by  his  own  management, 
beginning  in  1895.  Gi*adually  he  extended 
his  enterprise,  until  for  a  while  he  had  separate 
companies  performing  operas  and  operettas  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Washington.  He  then  united  his  forces, 
and,  choosing  the  best  of  his  artists,  sent  a 
single  company  on  a  general  tour  through  the 
States.  In  the  season  1904-5  a  separate  or- 
ganisation, recruited  to  some  extent  in  Europe, 
produced  Wagner's  '  Parsifal '  for  the  first  time 
in  English  in  forty-seven  cities.  In  the  season 
1905-6  he  similarly  made  a  feature  of  an  English 
version  of  *  Die  Walkiire.' 

The  history  of  Italian  opera  in  the  United 
States  begins  in  1825,  when  a  company  of  singers, 
gathered  together  in  London,  was  induced  to 
come  to  New  York  by  Dominick  Lynch,  a 
French  importer  of  wines.  The  company  was 
not  only  under  the  management  of  Manuel  del 
Popolo  Vicente  Garcia  (^.w.),  but  half  of  the 
principal  singers  were  members  of  his  family, 


viz.  himself,  his  wife,  his  daughter  Maria 
Felicity  (afterwards  the  famous  Malibran),  and 
his  son  Manuel.  It  was  Garcia's  first  and  only 
venture  as  an  impresario,  and  an  unlucky  one 
for  him  in  its  final  outcome,  though  crowned 
with  reasonable  success  in  New  York.  The 
Park  Theatre  was  the  fashionable  playhouse  at 
the  time,  and  here  Garcia  opened  his  season  on 
Nov.  29,  1825,  with  Rossini's  'II  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia,'  in  which  he  had  created  the  r61e  of 
Almaviva  nine  years  before.  The  company 
remained  a  year  in  New  York,  giving  what 
might  be  called  a  regular  and  a  supplementary 
season,  two  nights  a  week,  seventy-nine  per- 
formances in  all,  tlien  journeyed  onward  to 
Mexico,  where  Garcia  added  considerably  to  his 
earnings,  only  to  be  robbed  of  all  after  he  had 
turned  his  face  toward  Europe.  His  repertory 
consisted  of  ' II  Barbiere,'  'Romeo  e  Giuliotta,' 
'IlTurco  in  Italia/  'Semiramide,'  'Don  Gio- 
vanni '  (for  which  a  local  representative  of  Don 
Ottavio  had  to  be  engaged),  'Tancredi,'  'Otello,' 
'Cenerentola,'  and  two  of  Garcia's  operas, 
'L'Amante  astuto'  and  'La  Figlia  del  Aria.' 
After  her  unfortunate  marriage  Mme.  Malibran 
had  to  support  herself  by  singing  in  Grace  Church 
on  Sundays  and  occasionally  appearing  in  English 
opera  in  the  Bowery  Theatre  on  week-days. 
Garcia's  Mexican  misadventure  seems  to  have 
disillusioned  him  in  the  matter  of  operatic 
management,  and  New  York  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  heard  nothing  more  of  Italian 
opera  for  a  long  time  to  come  had  it  not  been 
for  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  (^.i?.),  who  had  been  a 
resident  of  the  city  for  a  score  of  years.  It  was 
ho  who  had  persuaded  Garcia  to  include  '  Don 
Giovanni  *  in  hb  list.  He  had  laboured  long 
and  successfully  to  instil  knowledge  and  love 
for  the  Italian  language  and  literature  in  the 
cultivated  society  of  the  metropolis,  and  doubt- 
less saw  visions  of  a  recrudescence  of  his  earlier 
activitiesas  theatrical  poet  in  Viennaand  London. 
At  any  rate  he  established  himself  as  poet  of 
the  Garcia  troupe,  sent  to  Europe  for  his  niece, 
Giulia  de  Ponte,  a  singer  of  mediocre  ability, 
and  brought  from  Philadelphia  an  Italian  com- 
poser, Filippo  Trajetta,  wdth  whom  he  ho|)ecl 
to  write  operas  for  the  Garcia  troupe  to  perform. 
Nothing  came  of  these  plans,  however,  the 
Garcias  being  well  on  their  way  to  Mexico 
when  Trajetta  reached  New  York.  Nevertheless 
Da  Ponte  succeeded  in  keeping  alive  the  spark 
which  had  been  fired  by  Garcia's  coming,  and 
in  1832  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  a 
second  troupe  to  New  York.  The  manager  of 
this  com])any  was  a  tenor  singer  named  Mon- 
tressor.  The  company  began  a  season  at  the 
Richmond  Hill  Theatre  on  Oct.  6, 1832,  but  the 
enterprise  collapsed  after  the  thirty-fifth  per- 
formance. In  the  story  of  the  next  undertaking, 
which  followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
Montressor  failure,  there  will  be  recognised  so 
many  of  the  elements  characteristic  of  operatic 
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management  in  England  and  America  that  its 
red tal  may  stand  as  typical  of  many  that  followed. 
Da  Ponte  argued  that  Italian  opera  needed  a 
home  of  its  own  to  make  it  thrive  in  the  United 
States.  So  he  enlisted  the  interest  and  money 
of  richer  men  than  himself  and  built  the  Italian 
Opera-House  at  Church  and  Leonard  Streets.  The 
magnificence  of  the  interior  decorations  and 
fittings  of  the  new  playhouse  were  a  new  thing 
in  the  country.  It  had  an  entire  tier  of  boxes, 
which  were  draped  with  crimson  silk.  The 
floors  were  carpeted,  and  the  sofas  and  stalls  in 
what  had  been  the  pit,  but  now  became  the 
parterre,  were  upholstered  in  blue  damask.  The 
dome  was  decorated  with  pictures  of  the  Muses, 
and  the  walls  were  painted,  like  the  dome,  by 
artists  imported  from  Europe  for  the  purpose. 
Thecostof  the  buildingandgroimd  was$l  75,000, 
which  was  then  considered  a  fabulous  sum. 
Italian  opera  took  possession  of  its  sumptuous 
new  home  on  Nov.  18,  1888,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Rivafinoli  and  Da  Ponte,  and  began  its 
career  with  Rossini's  '  Gazza  Ladra. '  The  season 
was  advertised  to  last  forty  nights,  but  was 
lengthened  by  a  supplementary  term  of  twenty- 
eight.  So  it  endured,  with  few  interruptions, 
till  July  21,  1884.  The  performances  were 
accounted  brilliant.  The  plan  of  giving  per- 
formances also  in  Philadelphia  (which  is  favoured 
by  the  nearness  of  that  city  to  New  York,  and 
which  has  prevailed  with  managers  from  that 
day  to  this)  was  adopted,  fifteen  representations 
being  given  in  the  old  national  capital ;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  sea.son  Rivafinoli  was  a  ruined 
man.  The  receipts  had  been  only  $51,780.89, 
and  the  deficit  was  $29,275.09  according  to  a 
published  statement  made  by  Rivafinoli.  The 
treasurer  of  the  company,  one  Sacchi,  and  one 
of  the  singers  named  Porto,  reorganised  the 
company  and  reopened  the  beautiful  house  on 
Nov.  10,  1834.  New  operas  were  added  to  the 
current  list,  and  the  first  American  singer  to 
take  prominent  part  in  Italian  performances 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Miss  Julia  Wheatley. 
IVIusically  the  season  was  fairly  successful,  but 
all  came  to  an  end  with  the  unceremonious 
departure  from  the  city  of  the  prima  donna, 
Signora  Fanti.  Then  the  accounts  showed  that 
though  the  public  support  had  been  all  that 
could  possibly  have  been  expected,  financial 
success  had  been  precluded  by  the  large  number 
of  free  admissions  which  the  management  had 
been  compelled  to  grant.  The  boxes  had  been 
retained  by  the  stockholders  in  lieu  of  rent,  and 
also  116  free  tickets  nightly.  Thus  ended  the 
career  of  Italian  opera  in  the  first  establishment 
specially  built  for  its  housing.  The  Italian 
Opera-House  was  given  over  to  the  spoken  drama 
under  the  new  style  as  the  National  Theatre, 
and  was  at  the  last  destroyed  by  fire  in  1841. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  the  story  of 
opera  in  1888  and  1834  may  be  said  to  stand 
for  the  story  of  Italian  opera  in  New  York 


during  the  rest  of  the  19th  century.  With 
the  addition  of  a  new  element,  rivalry,  it  was 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  Two  years  after 
the  destruction  of  the  National  Theatre,  Ferdi- 
nand Palmo,  a  popular  restaurateur,  built 
Palme's  Opera-House,  and  opened  it  with  a 
troupe  under  his  management  on  Feb.  3,  1844. 
Within  a  year  the  orchestral  musicians  struck 
for  their  pay  in  the  middle  of  a  representation, 
the  sheriff  seized  the  money  in  the  box  office, 
and  the  season  came  to  an  end.  Palme's  fortune 
was  gone ;  he  went  back  to  the  kitchen  for  a 
living,  and  died  an  object  of  charity.  The  new 
home  of  opera  remained  such  for  another  season, 
but  with  a  rival  in  the  shape  of  the  Astor  Place 
Opera-House — which  was  opened  on  Nov.  22, 
1847,  under  the  management  of  Sanquirico  and 
Patti,  who  had  given  a  season  earlier  in  the  year 
at  Palme's  with  the  Havana  Opera  Company 
playing  at  the  Park  Theatre  and  Castle  Garden — 
to  contend  against.  The  continuance  of.  opera 
for  five  years  at  this  house  had  been  guaranteed 
by  150  public-spirited  citizens.  At  the  end  of 
the  period,  which  was  the  most  exciting  in  the 
history  of  opera  in  the  United  States,  the  Astor 
Place  Opera-House  was  completely  discredited 
as  the  home  of  Italian  opera,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  build  again,  with  greater  pomp  and 
higher  aims  than  ever.  Now  came  the  Academy 
of  Music,  which  was  opened  on  Oct.  2,  1854, 
with  Grisi  and  Mario  in  '  Norma, '  and  which, 
on  Nov.  24,  1859,  was  the  scene  of  Adelina 
Patti's  d^but  in  opera.  The  Academy  remained 
the  true  home  of  Italian  opera  until  the  opening 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House  on  Oct.  22, 
1888.  The  need  which  prompted  the  building 
of  the  new  house  was  social.  Fashion  demanded 
that  its  votaries  should  be  box -owners  at  the 
opera.  Within  the  score  of  years  following  the 
erection  of  the  Academy  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  New  York  had  grown  enormously. 
There  was  no  longer  room  at  the  old  house  for 
all.  The  new  one  was  built.  For  two  seasons 
both  houses  were  occupied  by  rival  managers, 
rival  singers,  and  rival  audiences.  The  new 
house  prevailed,  and  the  old,  from  the  most 
aristocratic  playhouse  in  the  city,  became  one 
of  the  most  humble  and  democratic.  In  1906 
conditions  which  suggest  those  of  1882  in  a 
relative  way  are  prevailing,  and  the  city  is  on 
the  eve  of  a  rivalry  between  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-House  and  the  Manhattan  Opera-House, 
both  tenanted  by  o|)era  companies.  As  an 
indication  of  the  material  progress  made  by  the 
American  productions  of  Italian  opera  within 
half  a  century  it  may  suffice  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  whereas  the  average  nightly 
receipts  during  the  consulships  of  the  managers 
who  occupied  the  Astor  Place  Opera-House 
while  it  enjoyed  supremacy  were  $850,  the 
average  nightly  receipts  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-House  during  the  past  few  seasons  have 
been  $7500.     New  York  and  Philadelphia  are 
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now    (1906)    paying    not    much    less    than 
$1,000,000  a  year  for  opera. 

Further  details  of  the  history  of  Italian  opera 
may  be  told  in  the  form  of  an  annotated  list  of 
tlie  principal  men  who  have  purveyed  it  for  the 
delectation  of  the  American  i)eople.  Mention 
has  been  made  of  Garcia  (1825-26),  Montressor 
(18S2),  Da  Ponte  and  Bavafinoli  (1833-34), 
Palmo  (1844),  Sauquirico  and  Patti — with  whom 
was  associated  Pogliani  for  a  space — (1847). 
The  Patti  in  question  was  Salvatore,  father  of 
Adelina  and  Carlotta  Patti.  With  Sanquirico, 
a  buffo  singer,  he  opened  the  Astor  Place  Opera- 
House  in  1847,  but  yielded  it  in  1848  to  £.  P. 
Fry,  brother  of  W.  H.  Fry,  critic  of  the 
Tr^mie  newspaper  and  composer,  whose  opera, 
< Leonora,'  was  performed  in  1845.  Fry 
brought  Max  Maretzek  from  Europe  to  act 
as  his  conductor,  and  the  latter  became  the 
successor  of  the  former  as  manager.  Maret- 
zek figured  extensively  as  manager  and  con- 
ductor from  1848  to  1870  in  all  the  theatres 
of  the  city,  and  wherever  opera  went  in  other 
cities  of  the  States.  The  Havana  Company 
when  it  first  came  to  New  York  was  under  the 
management  of  Don  Francesco  Marty  y  Torrens, 
and  made  a  notable  impression  upon  American 
operatic  annals  by  introducing  as  its  conductors 
Bottesini  (q.v.)y  the  famous  contrabass  player, 
and  Luigi  Arditi  (g.f.),  who  remained  identified 
with  opera  in  the  United  States  until  1890. 
In  1853  James  H.  Hackett  appeared  upon  the 
scene  with  a  company  headed  by  Mario  and 
Grisi,  and  for  a  brief  space  in  1854  Die  Bull 
(q.v^)  tempted  fortune  as  manager  of  the 
Academy  of  Music  Maurice  Strakosch  began 
a  career  which  extended  over  a  generation  in 
1857,  in  which  year  he  was  associated  with  the 
European  musical  agent  and  manager  Bernard 
UUmaun  and  Thalberg,  the  pianoforte  virtuoso, 
whom  Ullmann  had  brought  to  the  United 
States.  Thalberg's  connection  with  operatic 
management  was  of  short  duration,  however, 
and  Ullmann  returned  to  Europe  in  1861.  In 
1 8 5  9  he  was  the  partner  of  Maretzek.  Strakosch 
was  the  brother-in-law  as  well  as  the  teacher  of 
Adelina  Patti,  and  he  accompanied  her  to 
Europe  in  1860.  Thereafter  he  usually  worked 
in  connection  with  his  brother  Max  Strakosch, 
who  in  1861  joined  forces  for  a  time  with 
Jacob  Grau,  uncle  of  Maurice  Grau,  who  was 
destined  to  see  Italian  opera  reach  the  zenith  of 
its  prosperity  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House 
between  1900  and  1903.  Names  of  minor 
importance,  like  Draper,  Mora,  Albites,  and 
De  Vivo,  lead  to  that  of  James  H.  Mapleson 
(q.v.)f  who  was  manager  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  from  1876  to  1885.  In  1896  he  returned 
to  the  field  of  many  triumphs,  but  his  enterprise 
was  overtaken  within  a  few  weeks  by  effacing 
disaster.  The  first  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-House  was  Henry  E.  Abbey,  with  whom 
was  associated  Maurice  Grau  in  an  executive 


capacity.  One  year  sufficed  for  Mr.  Abbey  to 
write  his  name  high  among  those  of  the  mana- 
gerial wrecks  which  strew  the  shores  of  Italian 
opera  from  Handel's  day  to  this.  When  the 
directors  of  the  company  that  had  built  the 
opera-house  began  to  look  for  a  lessee  they  found 
that  there  were  no  candidates,  and  that  the 
impresarios  whom  they  had  invited  to  manage 
their  house  were  unwilling  to  meet  their  require- 
ments in  the  matter  of  artists.  In  this  dilemma 
they  were  approached  by  Dr.  Leopold  Damroech, 
Avith  a  proposition  that  German  opera  be 
substituted  for  Italian,  and  that  the  financial 
responsibility  of  the  enterprise  be  assumed  by 
the  stockholders  of  the  opera-house  company. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  season  of  1884-85 
began  on  November  17  with  '  Tannhauser. ' 
For  seven  yeara  German  opera  now  held  the 
field  against  Italian,  and  within  that  time  took 
so  firm  a  hold  upon  popular  taste  that  after  the 
whims  of  fashion  led  the  directors  of  the  opera- 
house  again  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Abbey,  Schoeffel,  and  Grau  in  1891,  those 
managers  included  German  opera  in  the  reper- 
tory, and  began  the  custom  of  giving  all  operas 
in  the  language  in  which  they  were  written — 
a  principle  which  they  were  helped  to  apply  by 
the  ciroumstance  that  two  of  the  most  popular 
members  of  their  company  were  the  brothers 
Jean  and  Edouard  De  Reszk^,  who  were  pro- 
ficient in  the  Italian,  French,  and  German 
tongues.  Abbey,  Schoeffel,  and  Grau  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  corporation  called  the  Grau  Opera 
Company,  which  gave  way  after  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Grau,  because  of  ill-health,  at  the  close 
of  the  season  1902-3  to  the  Heinrich  Conried 
Opera  Company,  of  which  a  German  actor  and 
manager  long  active  in  New  York  is  the  business 
and  artistic  head. 

German  opera,  which,afterits  season  of  triumph 
from  1884  to  1891,  took  its  place  harmoniously 
beside  its  former  rivals,  had  been  in  a  militant 
condition  since  it  began  in  America.  This  was 
in  1856,  when  a  company  of  German  singers,  of 
which  Julius  Ungher  was  the  conductor,  gave  a 
series  of  performances  in  Niblo's  Garden  Theatre. 
The  operas  of  this  first  season  were  *  Der  Frei- 
schiitz,'  *Mai*tha,'  'Masaniello,'  and  'Stradella.' 
The  movement  was  greatly  helped  by  the  large 
German  population  of  the  city  and  the  dominance 
of  the  Germans  in  the  general  musical  activities 
of  the  metropolis.  Within  a  year  after  the 
beginning  Maretzek  thought  it  wise  to  sue  for 
the  support  of  the  German  populace  by  giving 
extra  nights  of  German  opera  at  the  Academy  of 
Music.  Carl  Bergmann  (q.v,)  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  German  forces  (never  absent 
long  from  the  city  after  they  had  once  effected 
an  entrance)  for  a  shoi*t  season  at  the  old  Bowery 
Theatre  in  1856,  and  again  in  1859  at  the  Stadt- 
theater,  the  home  at  the  time  of  German  drama. 
Carl  Anschiitz,  brought  from  London  in  1857 
to  be  conductor  of  the  Italian  opera  at  the 
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academy  under  Strakosch and Ullmann,  remained 
to  head  several  German  enterprises  beginning  in 
1 863,  and  in  the  regular  season  of  1 863-64  at  the 
Academy  he  conducted  a  German  company  under 
the  management  of  Grover,  which  alternated 
^ith  the  Italian  company  managed  by  Maretzek. 
A  score  of  German  companies,  largely  made  up 
of  the  same  artists,  followed  each  other  during 
the  next  two  decades,  and  a  number  of  singers 
who  had  won  favour  in  the  Italian  companies 
(artists  like  Parepa-Rosa  and  Lucca)  not  only 
took  part  in  German  performances  on  occasion, 
but  also  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  itinerant 
companies  which  spread  the  vogue  of  German 
opera  throughout  the  country.  Such  a  company 
was  the  Carlotta  Patti  German  Opera  Company, 
whose  chief  attraction  was  Mozart's  *  Magic 
Flute.'  In  the  van  of  other  German  companies 
were  the  dramatic  sopranos  Lichtmay  and 
Frederici,  the  tenor  Habelmann  and  the  basso 
Karl  Formes.  The  coming  of  Wachtel  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Wachtel  Company  in  1875. 
lu  the  days  of  their  earliest  struggles  the  German 
singers  began  the  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  Wagnerisation  of  the  repertory,  and  which 
took  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  people  throughout 
the  country  that  after  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Italian  r^me  (with  a  significant  modifica- 
tion) at  the  Metropolitan  0[iera-House  in  1891, 
Walter  Damrosch  was  enabled  successfully  to 
conduct  seasons  of  German  opera  in  cities  like' 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  institution  which  had  the 
mark  of  fashion.  The  term  Wagnerisation  is 
here  meant  to  signify  not  alone  the  preponder- 
ance of  Wagner's  lyric  dramas  in  the  current 
lists  of  the  opera-houses,  but  also  the  infusion 
of  Wagner's  principles  of  performance  in  all  the 
works  brought  forward.  It  will  be  interesting 
in  studying  the  influence  of  the  German  com- 
panies to  note  the  dates  on  which  Wagner's 
oi>eras  and  dramas  were  first  produced  in  New 
York,  not  a  few  of  these  dates  shoudng  that  the 
American  city  took  precedence  of  many  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe  in  appreciation  of  Wagner's 
genius  :  *Tannhauser,'  April  4,  1859  ;  *  Lohen- 
grin,' April  3, 1871 ;  *  The  Flying  Dutchman,' in 
Italian,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  8, 1876  ;  in  English, 
New  York,  Jan.  26,  1877  ;  in  German,  New 
York,  March  12, 1877  ;  '  Die  Walkiire,'  April  2, 
1877  ;  *Rienzi,' March  4,  1878  ;  'Die  Meister- 
singer,'  Jan.  4,  1886;  'Tristan  und  Isolde,' 
Dee.  1,  1886;  'Siegfried,'  Nov.  9,  1887; 
'Gotterdammerung,'  Jan.  25,  1888;  *Das 
Rheingold,'  Jan.  4,  1889  ;  •  Parsifal,'  Dec.  24, 
1903.  The  productions  from  1886  to  1889 
were  all  under  the  artistic  direction  of  Anton 
Seidl,  who  was  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-House  during  the  German  r^me  after  the 
first  season.  Dr.  Damrosch  dying  just  before  that 
season  ended. 

America  boasts  a  large  list  of  singers  who  have 


adorned  the  operatic  stage  at  home  and  abroad 
within  the  last  half  century.  The  most  notable 
have  been  Charles  R.  Adams,  Suzanne  Adams, 
Emma  Albani  (bom  in  Canada  but  reared  in 
New  York  State),  David  Bispham,  Robert  Blass, 
William  Candidus,  Annie  Louise  Gary,  Jessie 
Barlett  Davis,  Emma  Eames  (bom  while  her 
parents  were  sojouming  in  China),  Signer  Foli, 
Geraldine  Farrar,  Julia  Gaylord,  Helen  Hast- 
reiter,  Minnie  Hauk,  Eliza  Hensler  (who,  while 
singing  in  Lisbon,  became  the  morganatic  wife 
of  Dom  Fernando,  the  queen's  consort),  Louise 
Homer,  Emma  Juch,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg, 
Pauline  L'AUemand,  Marie  Litta,  Isabella 
M'Cullough,  Emma  Nevada,  Lillian  Nordica, 
Fred.  C.  Packard,  Jules  Perkins,  Sig.  Perugini, 
Adelaide  Phillips,  Mathilde  Phillips,  Susan 
Strong,  Minnie  Tracy,  Emma  Thursby,  Alwina 
Valleria,  Jennie  Van  Zandt  (Vanzini),  Marie 
Van  Zandt,  Julia  Wheatley,  Virginia  Whiting 
(Signora  Lorini),  and  Josephine  Yorke.  Within 
the  century  and  a  half  which  has  elapsed  since 
opera  found  a  footing  in  the  country  a  large 
number,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  singers  who 
have  enjoyed  great  and  general  fame  have  sung 
in  the  United  States.  Most  of  them  effected 
their  American  debuts  in  New  York,  and  there 
follows  here  a  list  of  them,  with  their  first 
appearances,  for  which  may  be  claimed  as  much 
accuracy  as  a  painstaking  study  and  revision  of 
the  available  records  made  possible  : — 


AckM.  1904. 

Gorlti.  1903. 

Albani.  1874. 

Graziani.  1864. 

AlbertMti.  1844. 

Orisi.  1854. 

Albonl.  1851. 

Gudehua.  1890. 

Alvares.  1880. 

»._^i_-...^  .-^.w. 

Alvary,  1885. 

Ambre.  1879. 

S. 

Ancona.  isax 

AnthM.  1908L 

Ntt. 

Arnoldaon.  1803. 

Badiall.  1847. 

Bettlnl,  1850. 

BUhop.  Anna.  1847. 

Bicpham.  18B6. 

Borio.  1848. 

Brabam.  1840. 

Brandt.  Marianne.  1884. 

Brema.  1805. 

Br4val.  1900. 

llaaa.1874: 

BrignoK.  1855. 

Mallbran.  18SS. 

Burg«un«,  1908. 

Mario.  1854. 

Calv4.  Emma.  18BS. 

Materna.  1884. 

Calv^.  Julie.  1848. 

Maurel,  1873. 

Campanari.  1893. 

Melba.  1863. 

Ckmpantni.  1873. 

Mleriwlnakl.  1892. 

Candtdtu.  1870. 

Moran^lden.  1888. 

Ckpoul.  1873 

Nantler-Dedl4e.  1855. 

Canulori-AlUn.  1887. 

Naval.  1905. 

Canuo.  1908. 

Nenula.1884. 

Cfcry.  1871. 

Nloolini.  1881. 

Niemann.  1886. 

CriTelH.  1825. 

NilMon.  1871. 

D'Anffri.  1857. 

Nordica.  1883. 

D«  Anna.  1884. 

DeBegnta.  1838. 

PMepa.  1887. 

Del  Puente.  1878. 

Pkrodl.  18B0. 

^-  « .   „.- .  upj 

Pfcton.1838. 

1. 

Fhttt.  Adelina.  1869. 

Pfcttt.  Amalla.  1847. 

Patti.  Carlotta.  1862. 

Pfttti.  Salvstore.  1847. 

Phillipe.  Adelaide.  1866. 

Phillips.  Thoma*.  1817. 

Plooolominl.  1856. 

PUnfon.  1893. 

Poole.  1839. 

Pyne.  1864. 

RaTelli.  1880. 

Bonoonl.  1886. 

Bom.  187a 

Oarcia.  1825. 

Buderedorff.  187& 

OaMler.  1857. 

Salen.  1896. 

Oananiga.  1866. 

Salvi.  1848. 

Oenter.  1878. 

Santler.  1872. 
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Bcftlehi.  1882. 

Bcbott,  1884. 

Uchroeder-HanfRtiingl.  18S4. 

Ucbamann-IIelDk,  IHOT. 

Bcotti,  1809. 

8«gulD,  Mr.  and  Mn..  1838. 

Sembricb.  1883. 

BoDtag.  1893. 

Stagno.  1888. 

Bteffiinone,  1848. 

Bucber.  1808. 

Husini.  1854. 

SylTa,  188B. 

Tamagno,  1800. 


Tambcrlik.  1873. 
Tednwo.  1847. 
Terntoa,  1805. 
TbUlon.  1851. 
Tiegeiu.  1876. 
TrebeUi.  1SS3. 
Valleria.  1879. 
Van  Dyck,  1808. 
Van  Booy.  1806. 
Van  Zandt.  Marie,  1801. 
Vmtvall.  1855. 
Vogl,  Heinrlch,  1800. 
Wacbtel,  1871. 
Walker.  1903. 

H.  E.  E. 


OPERA  BOUFFE.  A  French  comic  opera, 
of  exceedingly  light  character,  and  constructed 
on  too  trivial  a  scale  to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  an 
op^ra-comique.  w.  s.  k. 

OPERA  BUFFA.  An  Italian  Opera,  of  light 
and  playful  character,  in  which  the  dialogue  is 
carried  on  in  JUcitativo  seceo,  interposed  between 
the  airs,  duets,  and  choruses,  which  form  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  piece.  The  subject  of 
the  Opera  BufTa  is  always  more  or  less  comic, 
and  not  unfrequently  extravagantly  so.  The 
finest  examples  extant  are :  Gimarosa's  *  II  Matri- 
monio  segreto,'  Mozart's  'Gosi  fan  tutte,'  and 
Rossini's  '  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia. '  [See  Opera, 
and  Comic  Opera.]  w.  s.  r. 

OPERA  OOMIQUE.  A  French  Opera,  in 
which  the  dinoument  is  happy,  and  the  dialogue 
spoken.  Provided  these  two  conditions  be 
present  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  piece 
should  introduce  any  really  comic  scenes,  or 
characters ;  for  instance,  one  of  the  finest  op^ras- 
comiques  in  existence  is  Cherubini's  '  Les  deux 
joumees,*  in  which  the  hero  is  only  saved  from 
what  appears  to  be  almost  certain  destruction 
.  by  the  devotion  of  a  humble  friend.  [*  Carmen,* 
too,  with  its  tragic  denoHmetUf  ranks  as  an 
op^ra-comique,  because  of  its  spoken  dialogue. 
See  Opera,  and  Comic  Opera.]         w.  s.  r. 

OPISrA-COMIQUE,  THE,  at  Paris,  a  theatre 
for  French  pieces  with  spoken  dialogue,  origin- 
ated in  the  'spectacles  de  la  Foire.'  For  its 
early  history  we  refer  the  reader  to  Chouquet's 
Histoire  de  la  Musiqiie  Dramaiique  en  France, 
etc.  (Paris:  Didot,  1873),  and  will  only  state 
that  the  title  of  '  Op^a-Comique '  dates  from 
the  execution  of  an  agreement  between  the  come- 
dians and  the  directors  of  the  Academic  Royale 
de  Musique  in  1716.  The  new  enterprise,  thus 
recognised,  succeeded  so  well  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  large  theatres,  and  in  1745  to 
cause  the  closing  of  the  Op^ra-Comique.  In 
1752,  however,  Monet  received  permission  to 
re-establish  it  at  the  Fair  of  St.  Germain,  and 
under  his  skilful  management  it  progressed  so 
rapidly  that  in  1762  the  Op(5ra-Comique  joined 
the  Gom^ie  Italienne,  and  took  possession  of 
the  room  in  the  Rue  Mauconseil,  whence  in 
1783  they  migrated  to  the  theatre  in  the  Rue 
Favart.  In  1791  a  second  Op^ra-Goniique 
Company  established  itself  in  the  Rue  Feydeau, 
and  a  fierce  competition  ensued,  which  ended  in 
the  ruin  and  closing  of  both  houses  in  1801. 
After  this  the  two  companies  were  united  into 
one,  which  settled  itself  at  the  Th^&tre  Feydeau, 


leaving  the  Salle  Favart  to  the  Italian  troupe. 
At  the  Feydeau  they  remained  till  April  1829, 
when  the  theatre,  being  no  longer  habitable, 
was  closed.  The  Favart  theatre  being  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Italians,  the  Op^ra-Comique 
took  possession  of  the  Salle  Yentadour,  but 
quitted  it  in  1832  for  the  little  Theatre  des 
Nouveautes  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  (no  longer 
existing),  and  at  length  in  1840  returned  to 
the  Salle  Favart,  where  it  is  still  located.  The 
house  looks  on  to  the  Place  Boieldieu.  It  held 
1500  persons.  In  1879  it  was  completely  re- 
stored by  Gr^pinet,  to  the  improvement  of  its 
acoustic  qualities,  which  before  were  not  good. 
[The  theatre  was  burnt  down  on  May  25,  1887, 
and  for  several  years  after  that  the  company's 
performances  took  place  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique 
in  the  Place  des  Chatelet,  now  the  Th.  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  On  Dec.  7,  1898,  the  fine  theatre, 
rebuilt  on  the  old  site,  was  opened  with 
brilliant  success.]  g.  c. 

OPERETTA.  A  little  opera,  generally  of 
a  buffo  character,  too  short  to  furnish  an  even- 
ing's amusement,  but  useful  as  an  afteqnece  or 
Intermezzo.  We  can  scarcely  point  out  more 
charming  examples  of  the  style  than  Mozart's 
'  Schauspieldirektor '  and  Rossini's  '  L'  Inganno 
felice.'  Both  these  little  masterpieces  are  in 
one  act,  and  this  condition  is  really  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  Operetta ;  the  series  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas  set  the  fashion 
for  pieces  of  the  kind  in  two  acts. 

In  Italy  the  dialogue  of  the  Operetta  is  always 
carried  on  in  JRecitativo  secco.  In  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France  it  is  spoken.  w.  s.  r. 

OPHICLEIDE  (Eng.  and  Germ.  ;  Fr.  Basse 
d' Harmon  ie),  A  barbarous  name,  compounded 
of  the  Greek  words  for  snake  and  door-key, 
which  has  been  given  to  an  improvement  on 
the  serpent,  Russian  bassoon,  or  bass-horn. 

The  invention  of  this  instrument  is  attributed 
by  Fetis  to  Frichot,  a  French  musician  settled 
in  London  about  the  year  1790.  He  states, 
moreover,  that  Frichot  published  in  London  in 
the  year  1800  a  description  and  method  of 
playing  it,  under  the  titleof  *  A  Complete  Scale 
and  Gammut  of  the  Bass-horn,  a  new  instru- 
ment, invented  by  M.  Frichot,  and  manufactured 
by  J.  Astor.*  It  seems,  however,  that  a 
musician  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Lille, 
by  name  Regibo,  had  already,  in  1780,  made 
improvements  on  the  serpent,  by  adding  several 
keys  and  modifying  the  bore,  so  that  Regibo 
may  in  fact  be  considered  as  the  inventor  even 
of  the  so-called  Russian  bassoon,  'which  re- 
turned from  the  north  of  Europe  about  thirty 
years  later.'  It  seems  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
the  French  were  made  acquainted  with  tliis 
instrument  by  the  bands  of  the  allied  sovereigns, 
when  the  latter  occupied  Paris  in  1815.  In 
this  year  its  discovery  is  claimed  by  Halary  of 
Paris,  who  patented  it  in  1821,  and  whose 
successor  is  said  to  possess  the  original  model. 
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with  seven  keys  and  a  scale  of  twenty-seven 
notes.  Labbaye  added  new  keys  to  it,  and  the 
number  was  raised  to  eleven  or  twelve. 

[Since  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  tlie  ophicleide  has  become  obsolete.  The 
period  of  its  rise  and  decline  lies  within  the 
19th  century,  its  decline  corresponding  in 
time  with  the  improvement  of  the  various  bass 
brass  valved  instruments ;  and  as  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  final  development  and  latest 
survival  of  cup -blown  instruments  with  side- 
holes  (see  Wind  Instruments),  a  general  view 
of  the  relationship  between  the  ophicleide  and 
its  immediate  predecessors  may  be  conveniently 
given  here. 

From  the  family  of  the  zinken  came  the 
serpent,  an  instrument  of  large  calibre,  de- 
scending to  the  8-foot  C,  and  originally  having 
six  or  sometimes  seven  finger-holes,  but  no 
keys.  The  serpentine  form  was  given  to  the 
instrument  to  bring  the  finger-holes  within 
convenient  reach,  but  the  fundamental  defect 
was  that  any  holes  that  could  be  covered  by 
tlie  fingers  were  necessarily  far  too  small  to 
allow  of  free  ventage  and  good  intonation. 
The  gi-adual  addition  of  keys  improved  the 
instrument,  but  so  long  as  the  finger-holes 
remained  no  really  good  scale  was  possible. 
The  *  bass-horn,'  or  'basson  Russe,'  was  essen- 
tially a  serpent  changed  in  form,  so  as,  by 
being  doubled  upon  itself,  to  have  some  re- 
semblance to  the  bassoon,  but  the  weakness 
due  to  the  size  and  position  of  the  finger-holes 
remained ;  beyond  convenience  in  handling, 
the  improvement  upon  the  serpent  was  there- 
fore not  great. 

To  Halary  of  Paris  appears  to  be  due  the 
credit  of  dispensing  with  finger-holes,  and  of 
so  disposing  large  side-holes  covered  with  keys 
as  to  obtain  a  chromatic  scale  with  facility, 
both  in  the  pedal  and  upi>er  octaves.  The 
'  bass-horn,'  or  *  basson  Russe,'  thus  became  the 
ophicleide,  an  instrument  an  octave  lower 
than  the  key  or  Kent  bugle  (and  of  the  same 
family),  to  which  similar  key- work  had  already 
been  applied.  There  is,  however,  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  tw'o  instruments,  that 
whereas  on  the  key -bugle  the  pedal  octave 
c  to  c'  is  not  used,  and  the  key-work  has  there- 
fore only  to  give  the  chromatic  scale  between 
c'  and  gr',  on  the  ophicleide  the  pedal  octave  is 
used,  and  the  key -work  had  to  be  schemed  to 
give  semitones  from  C  to  c 

The  instrument  as  finally  established  had 
eleven  and  in  some  cases  twelve  keys,  and  was 
blown  with  a  large  cup  mouth-piece  of  metal 
or  ivory,  very  similar  to  those  of  the  bass- 
trombone  and  euphonium.  Some  of  the  early 
specimens  were  made  chiefly  of  wood,  like  their 
predecessors  the  serpents,  and  were  termed 
serpentcleides,  but  latterly  brass  was  almost 
universally  used  for  the  whole  instrument. 

The  ophicleide   being  practically  a  conical 


tube  possesses  the  usual  harmonic  series  of  all 
brass  instniments,  and  its  open  notes  ai*e  these 
—  C,  Cf  g,  e\  t\  gf',  fcb',  c"  ;  but  the  last  two 
were  usually  obtained  as 
harmonics  of  lower  notes 
produced  from  side-holes. 
The  C  speaks  through  a 
side -hole  covered  by  an 
open  -  standing  key,  and 
the  bell  of  the  instrument 
is  prolonged  sufficiently 
to  give  Br,  when  this 
open-standing  key  is 
IQ  closed  by  the  thumb  of 
^  the  left  hand.  The  series 
as  above  given  then  be- 
comes B^t;,  He,  /«,  fcfi, 
etc.,  and  in  like  manner 
the  different  effective 
lengths  of  the  tube,  as 
determined  by  the  suc- 
cessive opening  of  the 
other  ten  keys,  yield 
primes  from  Q>%  to  K%, 
each  of  which  can  give 
its  series  of  harmonics  by 
changes  of  lip-pressure. 

A  compass  is  thus  ob- 
tained of  thirty  -  eight 
semitones,  or  a  little  over 
three  octaves — from  B^i;  to  c" — but  the  upper 
limit  is  indeterminate,  as  on  nearly  all  wind 
instruments.  It  will  be  obvious  that  from  the 
overlapping  and  coincidence  of  the  various 
harmonic  series  many  alternative  methods  of 
producing  the  same  note  with  slight  enhar- 
monic changes  are  open  to  a  good  player.] 

The  tone  of  the  ophicleide  is,  from  its  differ- 
ence of  scale  and  of  material,  less  tender  and 
veiled  than  that  of  its  ])redece8Sor  the  serpent, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  greater  compass 
and  equality  than  that  rather  primitive  con- 
trivance. 

[Tlie  ophicleides  used  in  the  orchestra  were 
usually  made  in  C,  but  in  military  bands  they 
were  used  in  Bb,  with  At;  for  the  lowest  note. 
Alto  or  tenor  instruments  in  F  or  Eb  were 
sometimes  made,  and  also  contrabass  ophi- 
cleides in  F  or  Eb,  an  octave  lower  than  the 
tenors. 

The  complete  falling  into  desuetude  of  this 
instrument,  notwithstanding  its  fairly  good 
intonation  and  distinctive  tone-quality,  must 
be  partly  attributed  to  this  very  distinctiveness, 
a  peculiar  'hollowness'  Avhich  did  not  blend  well 
with  other  instruments ;  and  partly  to  the 
improvement  in  brass  valve-instruments,  with 
their  much  more  simple  and  convenient  finger- 
ing and  richer  tone-quality. 

The  ophicleide  was  first  used  in  the  opera  in 

the  production  of  Spontini's  'Olympic'  in  1819.] 

Two  of  these  instruments  were  employed  at 

the  Musical  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
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June  1834.  At  the  Birmingham  Festival  of 
the  same  year  an  ophicleide  as  well  as  a  contra- 
bass ophicleide  were  introduced,  and  are  noticed 
in  a  periodical  of  the  time  as  'destined  to 
operate  a  great  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  orchestra.' 

There  is  very  little  concerted  music  for  this 
instrument.  Indeed  Mendelssohn,  who  employs 
it  freely  in  some  of  his  works,  such  as  'Elijah,' 
where  it  is  written  for  down  to  16 -foot  A,  three 
lines  below  the  bass  stave,  and  the  '  Midsunmier 
Kight's  Dream'  music,  where  it  has  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  overture,  may  be  considered 
as  the  only  classical  writer  who  systematically 
introduces  it  in  his  scores.  Wagner  has  re- 
placed it  by  bass  and  contrabass  tubas.  Tutors 
for  the  ophicleide  are  published  by  Schiltz,  by 
Berr  k  Caussinus,  and  by  V.  Comette ;  the 
second  is  the  most  complete,  w.  h.  s.  ;  with 
additions  in  square  brackets  by  d.  j.  b. 

OPUS,  OPUS-NUMBER,  OPERA,  (EUVRE. 
A  method  of  numbering  musical  compositions 
in  the  order  of  their  pnbUcation,  using  the  Latin 
word  opus  (work),  appears  first,  though  rather 
spasmodically,  in  the  I7th  century ;  it  began 
to  come  into  general  use  in  the  time  of  Mozart, 
but  was  not  fully  established  until  Beet- 
hoven's time,  the  numbering  not  being  carried 
out  to  all  the  published  works  of  the  former 
master.  No  rule  is  observed  as  regards  the  size 
ofanopi«;  for  instance,  Beethoven's  op.  1  con- 
sists of  three  pianoforte  trios,  while  Schubert's 
op.  1  is  only  the  song  •  Erlkonig. '  The  opus- 
number  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  date  of  com- 
position, but  only  with  that  of  the  publication ; 
thus  some  early  works,  both  of  Schubert  and 
Mendelssohn,  were  published  (posthumously) 
with  very  late  opus-numbers.  Several  mistakes 
have  occurred  in  the  numbering  of  Beethoven's 
works  in  various  editions :  for  instance,  the 
three  pianoforte  sonatas  (op.  31)  have  often 
been  called  '  op.  29,'  wliich  is  the  number  of 
the  String  Quintet  in  C,  and  the  last  four  of 
the  so-called  *  posthumous '  quartets  have  been 
numbered  in  two  different  ways.  The  accurately 
chronological  numbering  is  as  follows :  the  A 
minor  Quartet  should  be  op.  130,  not  132  ; 
that  in  Bb  m^'or,  op.  131,  not  130 ;  that  in  C$ 
minor,  op.  132,  not  131,  and  that  in  F  major, 
op.  133,  not  135.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
series  of  more  familiar,  if  less  correct,  numbers 
will  now  be  abandoned.  m. 

ORATORIO  (Lat.  OrcUorium  ;  Ital.  Dramvia 
sacra  per  Musica,  Oratorio  ;  Germ.  Oratorium). 
A  sacred  Poem,  usually  of  a  dramatic  character, 
sung  throughout  by  solo  voices  and  chorus,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  full  orchestra,  but — at 
least  in  modem  times — without  the  assistance 
of  scenery,  dresses,  or  action. 

I.  Ancient  Oratorio. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  when,  where,  or  by 
whom,  the  first  dramatic  representation  of  a 


scene  from  Holy  Writ  was  attempted.  One  of 
the  oldest  examples  of  which  we  have  any  certain 
record  is  the  '  Festum  Asinorum,'  celebrated  at 
Beauvais  and  Sens,  in  the  12th  century,  and 
long  remembered  in  connection  with  a  famous 
carol  called  the  '  Prose  de  I'Ane,'  the  melody  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume.  [See 
p.  385.  ]  But  it  was  not  only  in  France  that  such 
representations  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
people.  William  Fitz  Stephen  mentions  a  Monk 
of  Canterbury  who  wrote  many  Miracle-Plays 
during  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.,  and  died  in 
1191  ;  and  we  know,  from  other  sources,  that 
an  English  audience  was  always  ready  to  gi-eet 
entertainments  of  this  description  with  a  hearty 
welcome.  The  clergy  also  took  them  under  their 
especial  protection,  and  retained  their  interest 
in  them  for  so  long  a  period,  that,  in  1378  the 
choristers  of  St.  Paul's  performed  them  regularly, 
under  careful  ecclesiastical  superintendence.  In 
other  countries  they  attained  an  equal  degree  of 
popularity,  but  at  a  somewhat  later  date.  In 
Italy,  for  instance,  we  hear  of  a  'Commedia 
Spirituale '  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Padua 
in  1243,  and  another  at  Friuli  in  1298  ;  wldle 
'  Geistliche  Schauspiele '  first  became  common  in 
Germany  and  Bohemia  about  the  year  1322. 
[The  recent  revival,  in  theatrical  form,  of  the  old 
mystery  of  'Everyman,'  has  given  a  new  and 
living  interest  to  these  productions.] 

The  subjects  of  these  primitive  pieces  were 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  certain 
incidents  selected  from  the  history  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  the  lives  of  celebrated 
Saints,  or  the  meaning  of  Allegorical  Conceits, 
intended  to  enforce  important  lessons  in  Religion 
and  Morality.  For  instance,  *  II  Conversione  di 
S.  Paolo '  was  sung  in  Rome  in  1440,  and  '  Abram 
et  Isaac  suo  Figluolo'  at  Florence  in  1449. 
Traces  are  also  found  of  *  Abel  e  Caino '  (1554), 
'  Sansone '  (1564),  '  Abram  et  Sara '  (1556),  *  II 
Figluolo  Prodigo'  (1566),  an  allegorical  piece, 
called  *La  Commedia  Spirituale  dell'  Anima,' 
printed  at  Siena,  without  date  (and  not  to  be 
confounded  with  a  very  interesting  work  bearing 
a  somewhat  similar  title,  to  be  mentioned  pre- 
sently), and  many  different  settings  of  the  history 
of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  This  last  was  always 
a  very  favourite  subject ;  and  the  music  adapted 
to  it,  combining  some  of  the  more  prominent 
characteristics  of  ecclesiastical  Plain-song  with 
the  freedom  of  the  secular  Chanson,  was  certainly 
not  wanting  in  solemnity.  Particular  care  was 
always  taken  with  that  part  of  the  sacred 
narrative  which  described  the  grief  of  Our  Lady 
at  the  Crucifixion ;  and  we  find  frequent  instances 
of  the  '  Lamentation '  of  Mary,  or  of  St  Mary 
Magdalene,  or  of  The  Three  Maries,  treated,  in 
several  different  languages,  in  no  unworthy 
manner.  The  following  is  from  a  MS.  of  the 
14th  century,  formerly  used  at  the  Abbey  of 
Origny  Saint  Benoit,  but  now  preserved  in  the 
Library  at  S.  Quentin  : — 
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Les.  Trcis  Maries. 


moat    Doa>  a  •  molt  li-vrals 


No  great  improyement  seems  to  hare  been 
made  in  the  style  of  these  performances  after 
the  14  th  century  ;  indeed,  so  many  abuses  crept 
into  them  that  they  were  frequently  prohibited 
by  ecclesiastical  authority.  But  the  principle 
upon  which  they  were  founded  still  remained 
untouched,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to 
be  rather  in  favour  of  their  reformation  than 
their  absolute  discontinuance.  S.  Philip  Neri, 
the  founder  of  the  congregation  of  Oratorians, 
thought  very  highly  of  them  as  a  means  of 
instruction,  and  warmly  encouraged  the  culti- 
vation of  sacred  music  of  all  kinds.  On  certain 
evenings  in  the  week  his  sermons  were  preceded 
and  followed  either  by  a  selection  of  popular 
hymns  (see  Laudi  Spirituali),  or  by  the 
dramatic  rendering  of  a  scene  from  Scripture 
history,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  an 
audience  consisting  chiefly  of  Roman  youths  of 
the  humbler  classes,  thediscourses  being  delivered 
between  the  acts  of  the  drama.  As  these  observ- 
ances were  first  introduced  in  the  Oratory  of 
S.  Philip's  newly-built  church  of  S.  Maria  in 
Vallicella,  the  performances  themselves  were 
commonly  spoken  of  as  Oratorios,  and  no  long 
time  elapsed  before  this  term  was  accepted,  not 
in  Rome  only,  but  throughout  the  whole  of 
£urope,  as  the  distinguishing  title  of  the 
*  Dramma  sacra  per  musica. '  • 

S.  Philip  died  in  1595,  but  the  performances 
were  not  discontinued.  The  words  of  some  of 
them  are  still  extant,  though  unfortunately 
without  the  music,  which  seems  to  have  aimed 
at  a  style  resembling  that  of  the  Madrigale 
S])irituale— just  as  in  the  '  Amfiparnasso '  of 
Orazio  Yecchi  we  find  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  secular  madrigal.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  ill  adapted  than  this  for  the 
expression  of  dramatic  sentiment:  and  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  promoters  of  the  move- 
ment may  themselves  have  been  aware  of  this 
fact,  for  soon  after  the  invention  of  the  Monodic 
Style  we  meet  with  a  notable  change  which  at 
once  introduces  us  to  the  first  period  in  the 
history  of  the  true  Oratorio.     [See  Monodia.] 

While  Peri  and  Caccini  were  cautiously  feel- 
ing their  way  towards  a  new  style  of  dramatic 
music  in  Florence,  Emilio  del  Cavalieri,  a  com- 


poser of  no  mean  reputation,  was  endeavouring 
with  equal  earnestness  to  attain  tlie  same  end 
in  Rome.  With  this  purpose  in  view  he  set 
to  music  a  sacred  drama,  written  for  him  by 
Laura  Guidiccioni,  and  entitled  'La  Rappre- 
sentazione  dell'  Anima  e  del  Coi-po.  *  The  piece 
was  an  allegorical  one,  colnplicated  in  structure, 
and  of  considerable  pretensions  ;  and  the  music 
was  written  throughout  in  the  then  newly- 
invented  stUo  rapprese7itativo  of  which  Emilio 
del  Cavalieri  claimed  to  be  the  originator.  The 
question  of  priority  of  inyention  is  surrounded, 
in  this  case,  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  we 
cannot  interrupt  the  course  of  our  narrative  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  it.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  year  1600 
witnessed  the  first  perfoimance,  in  Rome,  of 
Emilio's  '  Rappresentazione '  and,  in  Florence, 
of  Peri's  *  Euridice ' — the  earliest  examples  of  the 
true  Oratorio  and  the  true  Opera  ever  presented 
to  the  public.  The  Oratorio  was  produced  at 
the  Oratory  of  S.  Maria  in  Vallicella  in  the 
month  of  February,  ten  months  before  the 
appearance  of  *  Euridice '  at  Florence.  Emilio 
del  Cavalieri  was  then  no  longer  living,  but  he 
had  left  such  full  directions,  in  his  preface,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  to  be  per- 
formed, that  no  difficulty  whatever  lay  in  the 
way  of  bringing  it  out  in  exact  accordance  with 
his  original  intention,  which  included  scenes, 
decorations,  action,  and  even  dancing  on  a 
regular  stage  (in  Falco).  The  principal  char- 
acters were  II  Tempo  (Time),  La  Vita  (Life), 
II  Mondo  (the  World),  II  Piacere  (Pleasure), 
L'  Intelletto  (the  Intellect), L' Anima  (the  Soul), 
II  Corpo  (the  Body),  two  Youths  who  recited 
the  Prologue,  and  the  Chorus.  The  Orchestra 
consisted  of  one  Lii'a  doppia,  one  Clavicembalo, 
one  Chitarrone,  and  two  Flauti,  *o  vero  due 
tibie  air  antica. '  No  part  is  written  for  a  violin ; 
but  a  note  states  that  a  good  efiect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  playing  one  in  unison  with  the  soprano 
voices  throughout.  The  oi-chestra  wias  entirely 
hidden  from  view,  but  it  was  recommended  that 
the  various  characters  should  carry  musical 
instruments  in  their  hands,  and  pretend  to 
accompany  their  voices,  and  to  play  the  Ritor- 
nelli  interposed  between  the  melodies  allotted 
to  them.  A  Madrigal,  with  full  instrumental 
accompaniment,  was  to  take  the  place  of  the 
overtare.  The  ciui»in  then  rose,  and  the  two 
youths  delivered  the  Prologue  ;  after  which  a 
long  solo  was  sung  by  Time,  [quoted  in  Bumey's 
History,  iv.  p.  91].  The  Body,  when  singing 
the  words,  'Seche  hormai  alma  mia,' was  to  throw 
away  his  golden  collar  and  the  feathers  from  his 
hat.  The  World  and  Life  were  to  be  very  richly 
dressed,  but  when  divested  of  their  ornaments, 
to  appear  very  poor  and  wretched,  and  ultimately 
dead  bodies.  A  great  number  of  insti-uments 
were  to  join  in  the  Ritornelli.  And,  finally,  it 
was  directed  that  the  performance  might  be 
finished  either  with  or  without  a  dance.      *  If 
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without,'  says  the  stage-direction,  *the  vocal 
and  instrumental  parts  of  the  last  chorus  must 
be  doubled.  But  should  a  dance  be  preferred, 
the  verse  beginning  Chiostri  altissiini  e  siellcUi 
must  be  sung,  accompanied  by  stately  and 
reverent  steps.  To  these  will  succeed  other 
grave  steps  and  figures  of  a  solemn  character. 
During  the  ritomelli  the  four  principal  dancers 
will  perform  a  ballet,  embellished  with  capers 
(scUicUo  eon  caprioh)  without  singing.  And 
thus,  after  each  verse,  the  steps  of  the  dance 
will  always  be  varied,  the  four  chief  dancers 
sometimes  using  the  Oagliarde,  sometimes  the 
CanariOf  and  sometimes  the  Carrente,  which  will 
do  well  in  the  RUorrullV 

The  general  character  of  the  music — in  which 
no  distinction  is  made  between  Recitative 
and  Air — will  be  readily  understood  from  the 
following  examples  of  portions  of  a  solo  and 
chorus : — '- 


L'lSTELLETTO. 


.1     I    IV  W 


I'a    -    ]e       E  con  tol  fratte    pM    -    •    n       ch'a  d)*>tro  f 


■   cec    n — 

n  -  tl  e    1«  aa  -    >  ot    -    to  1a«    • 

A  A      ^  ^  K      ]  \    jA 


'""T?  "  m^~r 


■■I 


Had  Emilio  del  Cavalieri  lived  to  follow  up 
his  first  Oratorio  with  others  of  similar  character, 
the  result  of  his  labours  could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  add  greatly  to  his  already  high  reputation, 
for  his  first  attempt  met  with  a  veiy  enthusiastic 
reception.  [See  the  Oxford  History  of  MusiCj 
vol.  iii.  ;  The  ScventeeiUh  Century ^  pp.  37-40.] 
Unfortunately,  the  most  popular  among  his 
successors  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  Opera,  that  for  a  time  the 
Oratorio  was  almost  forgotten  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  more  than  twenty  years  after  his  death 
that  it  again  excited  sufficient  interest  to  lead 
to  the  production  of  the  series  of  works  which 
illustrate  the  second  period  of  our  history. 

The  occasion  which  immediately  led  to  this 
revival  was  the  Canonisation  of  SS.  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  Francis  Xavier.  In  honour  of  this 
event  Kapsberger  set  to  music  an  Allegorical 
Drama,  called  '  Apotheosis,  sen  consecratio  SS. 
Ignatii  et  Francisci  Xaverii,'  which  was  several 
times  performed  at  the  CoUegio  Romano,  \tnth 
magnificent  scenic  decorations  and  full  dramatic 
action,  in  the  year  1622.  The  music  of  this 
piece,  which  is  still  extant,  is  miserably  ]K)or 
and  so  much  inferior,  both  in  originality  and 
dramatic  form,  to  the  works  of  Monteverde  and 
other  popular  writers  of  the  period,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  it  could  have  succeeded, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  splendour  of  the  mise  en 
sc^ne  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  Another 
piece,  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  *  S.  Ignatius 
Loyola,'  was  set  to  music  in  the  same  year  by 
Vittorio  Loreto.  Neither  the  poetry  nor  the 
music  of  this  has  been  preserved,  but  Erythraens^ 
assures  us  that,  though  the  former  was  poor,  the 
latter  was  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  and 
that  the  success  of  the  performance  was  unprece- 
dented. Vittorio  Loreto  also  set  to  music  *  La 
Pelligrina  constante,'  in  1647,  and  *  II  Sagrifizio 
d'  Abramo,*  in  1648.  Besides  these,  mention  is 
made  of  *  II  Lamento  di  S.  Maria  Vergine,'  by 
Michelagnolo  Capellini,  in  1627  ;  *S.  Alessio,' 
by  Stefano  Landi,  in  1634  ;  *  Erminio  sul  Gior- 
dano,' by  Michel  Angelo  Rossi,  in  1637  ;  and 
numerous  oratorios  by  other  composers,  of  which, 
in  most  instances,  the  words  only  have  sunived, 
none  api)earing  to  have  been  held  in  any  great 
amount  of  popular  estimation.  An  exception 
must,  however,  be  made  in  favour  of  the  works  of 
Domenico  Mazzoochi,  by  far  the  greatest  com- 
poser of  this  particular  period,  whose  *Queri- 
monia  di  S.  Maria  Maddelena '  rivalled  in  popu- 
larity even  the  celebrated  *  Lamento  d'  Arianna' 
of  Monteverde.  Domenico  Mazzocchi,  the  elder 
of  two  highly  talented  brothers,  though  a 
learned  contrapuntist,  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
cultivator  of  the  monodic  style,  and  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  ennoble  it  in  every  possible  way, 
and  above  all,  to  render  it  a  worthy  exponent  of 
musical  and  dramatic  expression.  He  it  was 
who  first  made  use  of  the  well-known  sign  now 

I  Bptitotm  ad  di9eno».  lib.  iv. 
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called  the  *  Swell '  (-«=:  =*-)  ;  and,  bearing  this 
fact  in  mind,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hnd  in  his 
music  a  refinement  of  expression  for  which  we 
may  seek  in  vain  among  the  works  even  of  the 
best  of  his  contemporaries.  His  oratorio,  *  II 
Martirio  di  SS.  Abbundio  ed  Abbundanzio,'  was 
produced  in  Rome  in  1631  ;  but  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  upon  the  'Querimonia,'  which  when  per- 
formed at  S.Maria  inYallicella,  by  such  singers  as 
Vittorio  Loreto,  Buonaventura,  or  Marcautonio, 
drew  tears  from  all  who  heard  it.  The  following 
extract  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  touchingly 
pathetic  character  of  this  famous  composition — 
the  best  which  this  period  could  boast : — 

S.  Maria  Maddelena. 


Beu  vuolsa- it&r-la  11  Be-den  •  to  •  re  U 


gt'r-p~*^~ 


langue,  ma  indu-no  iparai       11  pre  •tl-o  •  aoii-o 


MFi 


aa-ri  per  lei  dl  quel  be  -  a  •  to  aangue  aena  il  dogltoao  ha- 


m 


Ip^^l^ 


WzsH 


We  now  come  to  a  greater  composer  than  any 
of  whom  we  have  hitiierto  had  occasion  to  speak 
— one  of  those  representative  men  whose  rare 
"genius  is  powerful  enough  not  only  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  art,  but  to  leave  its 
impress  upon  all  time. 

Giovanni  Carissimi  was  the  first  composer  of 
the  monodic  school  who  succeeded  in  investing 
.  the  new  style  with  a  sufficient  amount  either  of 
dignity  or  pathos  to  encourage  a  reasonable  hope 
that  it  might  one  day  produce  results  in  some 
degree  commensurate  for  good  with  the  loss  it 
occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  polyphony. 
Considered  as  music,  the  united  value  of  all  the 
monodic  works  produced  within  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  17  th  century  would  be  outweighed 
over  and  over  again  by  one  single  bar  of  the 
least  of  Luca  Marenzio's  madrigab.  Except  as 
stepping-stones  to  something  better,  they  were 
absolutely  worthless.  Their  only  intrinsic  merit 
was  a  marked  advance  in  correctness  of  rhetorical 
expression.  But  this  single  good  quality  repre- 
sented a  power  which,  had  it  been  judiciously 


used,  would  have  led  to  changes  exceeding  in 
importance  any  that  its  inventors  had  dared  to 
conceive,  even  in  their  wildest  dreams.  Un- 
happily, it  was  not  judiciously  used.  Blinded 
by  the  insane  spirit  of  Hellenism  which  so  fatally 
counteracted  the  best  effects  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  pioneers  of  the  modern  style  strove  to  find 
a  loyal  road  to  dramatic  truth  which  would  save 
them  the  trouble  of  studying  musical  science  ; 
and  they  failed,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  for  the 
expression  they  aimed  at,  instead  of  being  en- 
forced by  the  harmonious  progression  of  its 
accompaniment,  was  too  often  destroyed  by  its 
intolerable  cacophony.*  It  remained  for  Caris- 
simi to  prove  that  truth  of  expression  and  purity 
of  harmonic  relations  were  interdependent  upon 
each  other  ;  that  really  good  music,  beautiful 
in  itself,  and  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  was  not 
only  the  fittest  possible  exponent  of  dramatic 
sentiment,  but  was  rendered  infinitely  more 
beautiful  by  its  connection  therewith,  and  became 
the  more  valuable  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  poetical  imagery  with  which  it  was 
enriched.  Forming  his  style  upon  this  sure 
basis,  and  trusting  to  his  contrapuntal  skiU  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  the  principle,  Carissimi 
wrote  good  music  always — music  which  would 
have  been  pleasant  enough  to  listen  to  for  its 
own  sake,  but  which  became  infinitely  more 
interesting  when  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion of  all  those  tender  shades  of  joy  and  sorrow 
which  make  up  the  sum  of  what  is  usually  called 
'  human  passion. '  His  refined  taste  and  graceful 
manner  enabled  him  to  do  this  so  successfully, 
that  he  soon  outshone  all  his  contemporaries, 
who  looked  upon  him  as  a  model  of  artistic  ex- 
cellence. His  first  efforts  were  devoted  to  the 
perfection  of  the  Sacred  Cantata,  of  which  he  has 
left  us  a  multitude  of  beautiful  examples  ;  but  he 
also  wrote  numerous  Oratorios,  among  which  the 
best  known  are  *Jephte,'  'Ezechias,'  ^Baltazar,' 
'Abraham  et  Isaac,'  *  Jonas,'  *  Judicium  Salo- 
monis,'  *  L'Histoire  de  Job,'  'La  Plainte  des 
Damnes,'  *Le  Mauvais  Riche,'  and  'Le  Juge- 
ment  Dernier.'  These  are  all  full  of  beauties, 
and,  in  *Jephte'  especially,  the  composer  has 
reached  a  depth  of  pathos  which  none  but  the 
greatest  of  singers  can  hope  to  interpret  satisfac- 
torily. The  solo,  'Plorate  colles,' assigned  to 
Jephtha's  Daughter,  is  a  model  of  tender  ex- 
pression :  and  the  Echo,  sung  by  two  sopranos 
at  the  end  of  each  clause  of  the  melody,  adds  an 
inexpressible  charm  to  its  melancholy  effect. 


FiLIA. 


Plo>ra  -  te,    plo 


ra- te     ool    - 


1  Stefano  Landl,  In  his  preface  to  'S.  Aletsio'  (Roma  1634),  tclla 
us  that  the  RltomelU  are  written  for  viol  Ins,  in  three  parts  ;  but 
that  a  baas  is  often  added  to  them,  moving  purposely  in  fifths  or 
octaves  with  one  of  the  parts,  for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  of  the  effect  I 
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tea.    etlnBl.flic.U- 


It  was  about  this  time  that  the  spectacular 
representation  began  gradually  to  fall  into  disuse, 
though  the  dramatic  character  of  the  poem  was 
still  retained,  with  certain  modifications,  chief 
among  which  was  the  introduction  of  a  personage 
called  the  *  Historicus,'  to  whom  were  assigned 
certain  narrative  passages  interpolated  between 
the  clauses  of  the  Dialogue  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  story  intelligibly  in  the  absence 
of  scenic  action.  This  idea  was  no  doubt  sug- 
gested by  the  manner  of  singing  the  History  of 
the  Passion  during  Holy  Week  in  the  Pontifical 
Cliapel,  where  the  *  First  Deacon  of  the  Passion ' 
sings  the  words  of  Our  Lord,  the  Second  those 
of  the  Chronista  (or  Evangelista),  and  the  Third 
those  of  the  Synagoga  (or  Turba).  Carissimi 
used  this  expedient  freely,  and  his  example  soon 
led  to  its  general  adoption,  both  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  His  Oratorios,  indeed,  excited  such 
universal  admiration,  that  for  very  many  years 
they  served  as  models  which  the  best  com- 
posers of  the  time  were  not  ashamed  to  imitate. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  they  were  sometimes 
imitated  very  badly  ;  but  they  laid,  neverthe- 
less, the  foundation  of  a  very  splendid  school, 
of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  sketch  the 
history. 

Carissimi's  most  illustrious  disciple — the  only 
one  perhaps  whose  genius  shone  more  brightly 
than  his  own — was  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  a  com- 
poser gifted  with  talents  so  versatile  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  he  excelled  most  in 
the  Cantata,  the  Oratorio,  or  the  Opera.  His 
Dacrcd  music,  with  which  alone  we  are  here 


concerned,  was  characterised  by  a  breadth  of 
style  and  dignity  of  manner  which  we  cannot 
but  regard  as  the  natural  consequence  of  his 
great  contrapuntal  skill,  acquired  by  severe 
study  at  a  time  when  it  was  popularly  regarded 
as  a  very  unimportant  part  of  the  training  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  good  composer.  Scarlatti  was 
wiser  than  his  contemporaries,  and  carrying  out 
Carissimi's  principles  to  their  natural  conclusion, 
he  attained  so  great  a  mastery  over  the  techni- 
cal difficulties  of  his  art  that  they  served  him 
as  an  ever-ready  means  of  expressing,  in  their 
most  perfect  forms,  the  inspirations  of  his 
fertile  imagination.  Dissatisfied  with  the  meagre 
Recitative  of  his  predecessors,  he  gave  to  the 
Aria  a  definite  structure  which  it  retained  for 
more  than  a  century — the  well-balanced  form, 
consisting  of  a  first  or  principal  strain,  a  second 
part,  and  a  return  to  the  original  subject  in  the 
shape  of  the  familiar  *  Da  Capo. '  The  advantage 
of  this  symmetrical  system  over  the  amorphous 
type  affected  by  the  earlier  composers  was  so 
obvious,  that  it  soon  came  into  general  use  in 
every  school  in  Europe,  and  maintained  its 
ground,  against  all  attempts  at  iimovation,  until 
the  time  of  Gluck.  It  was  found  equally  useful 
in  the  Opera  and  the  Oratorio  ;  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  latter,  we  may  indeed  notice  it 
even  as  late  as  the  closing  decades  of  the  18  th 
century.  Scarlatti  used  rhythmic  melody  of 
this  kind  for  those  highly  impassioned  scenes 
which,  in  a  spoken  drama,  would  have  been  re- 
presented by  the  monologue,  reserving  accom- 
panied recitative  for  those  which  involved  more 
dramatic  action  combined  with  less  depth  of 
sentiment,  and  using  BedUUivo  secco  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  course  of  the  nar- 
rative— an  arrangement  which  has  been  followed 
by  later  composers,  including  even  those  of  our 
own  day.  Thus  carefully  planned,  his  Oratorios 
were  full  of  interest,  whether  regarded  from  a 
musical  or  a  dramatic  point  of  view.  The  most 
successful  among  them  were  *  I  Dolori  di  Maria 
sempre  Vergiue'  (Rome,  1693),  *I1  Sagrifirio 
d'  Abramo,'  '  II  Martirio  di  Santa  Teodosia,'  and 
'  La  Concezzione  della  beata  Yergino ' ;  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  many  are  lost,  as  very  few 
of  the  composer's  innumerable  works  were 
printed.  Dr.  Burney  found  a  very  tine  one  in 
MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Chiesa  nuova  at  Rome, 
with  *  an  admirable  overture,  in  a  style  totally 
different  from  that  of  Lulli,'  and  a  song  vnth. 
trumpet  obbligato.  He  does  not  mention  the 
title  of  the  work,  but  the  following  lovely  melody 
seems  intended  to  be  sung  by  the  Blessed  Virgin 
before  the  finding  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple : — 


^.'^'r^g^jp^J^ 


n  mio    fig  -  lio  o    •    -    Td,         ch«    tL,  do-T* 


^^m^^ 
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[The  publication  (1905)  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Dent's 
exhaustive  monograph  on  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
enables  us  to  have  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the 
composer  than  was  formerly  possible.  His 
researches  have  not  unearthed  the  music  of  the 
above-mentioned  'I  Dolori  di  Maria  senipre 
Vergine'  and  '11  Sagrifizio  d*  Abramo,'  which 
are  ascribed  to  Alessandro  Scarlatti  by  F^tis, 
Florimo,  and  others ;  possibly,  however,  the 
manuscripts  may  still  be  lying  in  one  of  the 
monastic  libraries  to  which  Mr.  Dent  was  not 
able  to  procure  access.  Besides  tliese  two,  three 
other  oratorios  are  mentioned  as  having  eluded 
his  pursuit :  but  there  remain  eighteen  ranging 
in  date  from  a  *St  John  Passion,'  of  about 
1 680,  and  *  Agar  et  Ismaele  Esiliati,'  of  1683,  to 
an  unnamed  oratorio  of  1 71 7  which  Gevaert  has 
entitled  *  La  Vergine  addolorata.'  Their  subjects 
vary  %videly  :  two  are  Passion  •  oratorios,  two 
others  works  for  performance  at  Christmas,  one 
a  Latin  oratorio  on  the  subject  of  David,  and 
several  hagiological — some  of  a  modern  character 
concerning  S.  Philip  Neri  or  S.  Casimir,  king 
of  Poland.  Many,  again,  are  based  on  librettos 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  *•  La  Santissima 
Annuntiata, '  *  La  Santissima  Vergine  del  Rosario, ' 
and  so  on  ;  though  the  general  style  of  the 
words  varies  but  little  throughout  the  whole 
group  of  oratorios.  The  librettos,  indeed,  are  in 
many  respects  very  much  akin  to  those  of  the 
operas  ;  and  even  the  orchestration  is  sometimes 
very  unecclesiastical,  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
Rosary  oratorio,  where  *  Penitence '  has  an  air 
accompanied  by  a  toy -nightingale,  played  as 
the  performer  may  please.  As  Mr.  Dent 
remarks,  'except  that  the  operas  are  in  three 
acts  and  the  oratorios  in  two,  the  only  difference 
is  in  the  absence  of  professedly  comic  characters, 
and  of  the  formal  statement  in  which  the  author 
protests  that  the  words  Fato,  Dio,  Deita^  etc., 


are  only  Scherzi  poeiici  and  imply  nothing 
contrary  to  the  Catholic  Faith ' — occasionally, 
however,  as  in  the  *  La  Santissima  Trinita,' 
which  is  simply  a  string  of  theological  disputa- 
tions between  various  allegorical  characters, 
Scarlatti  comes  very  close  to  the  original  hor- 
tatory standpoint  of  the  oratorio -performances 
of  S.  Philip  Neri,  on  whose  life  one  of  the 
best  of  these  works  is  based.  They  seem  to 
vary  much  in  quality  ;  some  are  tedious,  not 
through  any  complexity  (there  is  only  one 
fugal  chorus,  in  the  early  *  II  Martirio  di  Santa 
Teodosia,'  in  the  whole  group),  but  through 
absence  of  sincerity  of  touch,  yet  usually,  when 
human  interest  is  derivable  from  the  words, 
Scarlatti  is  able  to  meet  the  demand.  And  Mr. 
Dent  quotes  from  the  Assumption  and  Christmas 
oratorios  some  singularly  delicate  and  fascinating 
music  which  gives  rise  to  strong  wishes  tliat 
the  complete  works  might  be  readily  accessible  : 
the  air  in  which  the  hymns  of  the  angels  and 
shepherds  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem  are 
depicted  is  particularly  interesting  as  showing 
a  close  likeness,  which  can  hardly  be  altogether 
accidental,  to  the  ♦Pastoral  Symphony'  in 
Handel's  *  Messiah.'] 

Alessandro  Scarlatti  died  in  1725,  at  the  age 
of  sixty -six.  Among  the  most  popular  of  his 
contemporaries  were  D.  Francesco  Federici,  who 
wrote    two    oratorios,    *  Santa    Cristina'    and 

*  Santa  Caterina  de  Siena,'  for  the  Congregation 
of  Oratorians,  in  1676  ;  Carolo  Pallavicini,  who 
dedicated  *  II  Trionfo  della  Castitii '  to  Cardinal 
Ottoboni,  about  the  year  1689 ;  Fr.  Ant. 
Pistocehi,  whose  *S.  Maria  Vergine  addolorata,' 
produced  in  16Q8,  is  full  of  pathetic  beauty  ; 
Giulio  d' Alessandri,  who  wrote  an  interesting 
oratorio  called  *  Santa  Franoesca  Romana,' 
about  1690;  and  three  very  much  greater  writers, 
whose  names  are  still  mentioned  with  especial 
honour — Caldara,  Colonna,  and  Stradella.' 
Caldara  composed — chiefly  at  Vienna— a  large 
collection  of  delightful  oratorios,  most  of  which 
were  adapted  to  the  poetry  of  Ajjostolo  Zeno 
and  Metastasis  The  most  successful  of  these 
were  *Tobia,'  *  Assaloue,'  *  Giuseppe,*  *  Davidde,' 

*  La  Passiono  di  Gesii  Cristo,'  *Daniele,'  'San 
Pietro  a  Cesarea,'  'Gesh  presentato  al  Tempio,' 
'Gerusalemme  convertita,'  and  most  especially 

*  Sisera,'  which,  as  Zeno  himself  confesses,  owed 
its  reputation  entirely  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Music.  Colonna's  style — especially  that  of  his 
Choruses — was  broader  and  more  dignified  than 
Caldara's,  and  he  did  much  towards  raising  the 
Oratorio  to  the  noble  level  it  attained  in  the 
18th  century.  But  in  point  of  natural  genius 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Alessandro  Stradella 
excelled  all  the  best  writers  of  this  promising 
though  clearly  transitional  period ;  and  our 
regret  for  his  untimely  death  is  increased  by  the 
certainty   that  but  for  this  he  could  scarcely 

>  [Leo  i»  mruetiines  groaped  with  th«H  ;  bat  u  pnctlcAlIy  the 
whole  ot  hla  life  f&IU  within  the  limits  of  the  18th  century,  he  may 
perhape  be  better  conalderiid  MtMurately.] 
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have  failed  to  take  a  place  among  the  greatest 
composers  of  any  age  or  country.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  tradition 
which  represents  his  first  and  only  Oratorio, 
*  San  Giovanni  Battista,'  as  having  been  the 
means  of  saving  his  life,  by  melting  the  hearts 
of  the  ruffians  who  were  sent  to  assassinate  him, 
on  the  occasion  of  its  first  performance  in  the 
Church  of  S.  John  Laterau ;  but  whether  the 
story  be  true  or  not,  the  work  seems  certainly 
beautiful  enough  to  have  produced  such  an  efi'ect. 
The  most  probable  date  assigned  to  it  is  1676  ; 
but  it  differs,  in  many  respects,  from  the  type 
most  in  favour  at  that  period.  It  o|)ens  with 
a  sinfonia,  consisting  of  three  short  fugal  move- 
ments, followed  by  a  recitative  and  air  for  S. 
John.  The  accompaniment  to  some  of  the  airs 
is  most  ingenious,  and  not  a  little  complicated, 
comprising  two  complete  orchestras, — a  Cmi- 
certi7iOf  consisting  of  two  violins  and  a  violon- 
cello, reinforced,  as  in  Corelli's  concertos,  by  the 
two  violins,  viola,  and  bass,  of  a  Concerto  grosso. 
These  instruments  were  frequently  made  to  play 
in  as  many  real  parts  as  there  were  instruments 
employed  ;  but  umny  of  the  songs  were  accom- 
panied only  by  a  cleverly  constructed  ground- 
bass,  played  con  tuUi  i  bassi  del  coiuxrto  grosso. 
Some  of  the  choruses,  for  five  voices,  are  very 
finely  written,  and  full  of  contrivances  no  less 
effective  than  ingenious  ;  but  the  great  merit  of 
the  work  lies  in  the  refinement  of  its  expression, 
which  far  exceeds  that  exhibited  in  any  contem- 
porary productions  with  which  we  are  ac(^uainted. 


^^^^^^ 


This  quality  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the 
foregoing  melody,  sung  by  the  *  Cousigliero. ' 

Up  to  this  point  the  development  of  the 
Oratorio  corresponded,  step  for  step,  with  that 
of  the  Opera.  Both  were  treated,  by  the  same 
composers,  in  very  nearly  the  same  manner  ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  more  8U])er- 
ficial  writers  were  inca[)able  of  rising  to  tlie 
sublimity  of  scriptural  language,  while  the  men 
of  real  genius  strove  to  surround  their  several 
subjects  with  a  dignity  which  would  have  been 
quite  out  of  place  if  used  to  illustrate  a  meix; 
mythological  fable.  Earnestly  endeavouring 
to  accommodate  the  sentiment  of  their  music  to 
that  of  the  words  to  which  it  was  adapted,  this 
latter  class  of  writers  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  striking  out  for  themselves  a  style  which  was 
generally  recognised  as  peculiar  to  the  sacred 
music  of  Italy.  But  it  was  in  Italy  alone  that 
this  style  prevailed.  In  Gennany,  the  Oratorio 
started,  indeed,  from  the  Miracle-play,  as  its 
primary  basis  ;  but  it  travelled  on  quite  another 
road  to  perfection,  w.  s.  r.  ;  with  additions 
by  E.  w. 

11.  Modern  Oratorio 
The  point  that  these  investigations  have  now 
reached  is  indeed  the  pivot  of  the  whole  history 
of  Oratorio.  It  had  its  artistic  birth  in  Italy 
simultaneously  with  Opera  ;  and  it  at  once 
gravitated  in  the  direction  of  the  sister-form, 
and  the  two  streams  flowed  side  by  side,  their 
waters  occasionally  intermingling  till  at  last 
they  coalesced.  Italian  Oratorio  has  indeed  an 
exclusive  history  of  its  own ;  it  never  spoke 
another  language  (though  in  its  decay  comj>osers 
of  other  races  handled  it),  and  it  never  abandoned 
its  intimate  connection  with  Italian  opera.  But 
the  spirit  that  animated  the  great  16th-century 
religious  liturgical  music  passed  out  of  Italy 
with  the  birth  of  Opera  ;  it  met  in  Germany  the 
spirit  of  the  Passion- music,*  and  the  offspring  of 
the  two  is  modern  Oratorio.  All  unconsciously, 
but  without  any  break,  Palestrina  and  Vittoria 
jmssed  on  the  pure  flame  to  Byrd  and  Gibbons, 
and  they  to  Schiitz.  We  may  say  tliat  all 
Oratorio  is  religious  recreation  ;  but,  though 
the  great  men  rose  above  the  conception,  Italian 
Oratorio  as  a  whole,  from  Cavalieri  to  Rossini, 
lays  the  stress  on  the  recreation,  while,  though 
some  of  its  exponents  have  fallen  below  their 
ideal,  all  other  Oratorio,  from  Schiitz  to  Elgar, 
lays  the  stress  on  the  religion.  Palestrina  and 
Bach  would  cheerfully  have  persecuted  each 
other  as  alien  heretics,  but  they  are  spiritual 
brothers  in  their  art ;  Palestrina  and  Rossini 
were  of  the  same  blood  and  professed  the  same 
faith,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  real  tie 
between  them.  It  is  true  that  what  we  may 
call  modem  Oratorio  was  born  long  before  what 
we  may  call  ancient  Oratorio  had  died  ;  and  at 

>  Thenrlier'PluaioDa'are  merely  arrang«inenta  of  Ui«tnHlitioniil 

Church  melodies. 
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'     times  in  the  18th  century  the  path  of  the  grow- 

^    ing  man  came  very  near  that  of  the  dying  child. 

Bat  still  the  line  of  demarcation  is  there,  and 

^    it  is  the  central  fact  in  the  history  of  Oratorio. 

The  actual  personal  link  between  the  great 

Italians  of  the  16th  century  and  Sohiitz  was 

Giovanni  Gabrieli,  who  received  Schutz  at  Venice 

as  one  of  his  pupils  during  the  last  three  years 

of  his   life  (1609-12).      Gabrieli  was  a  very 

'-    remarkable  composer  of  ruggedly  sincere  aims, 

•    who  attempted  to  fuse  the  religious  earnestness 

[    of  the  older  generation  both  of  Italians  and 

Netherlanders  with  the  technical  methods  of 

the  operatic  revolution,  and  produced  in  the 

i    process  some  most  interesting  works,  though  as 

he  wrote  nothing  that  can  be  called  an  oratorio, 

he  remains  outside  the  present  investigation. 

Among  his  own  countrymen  he  left  no  followers, 

but  Schutz  imbibed  a  large  measure  of  his  spirit ; 

and  the  six  works  that  we  may  call  oratorios 

('Historia  von  der  Auferstehung  Jesu  Christi,' 

*  Die  Sieben  Worte  Jesu  Christi  am  Kreuz,'  and 
four  Passions,  one  according  to  each  evangelist), 
which  he  produced  at  intervals  after  his  return 
to  Germany,  are  the  real  lii-st-fruits  of  German 
music.  The  influence  of  the  old  mystery-play 
is  no  doubt  present,  as  it  was  present  in  the 

,  earliest  Italian  oratorio  ;  but  the  whole  concep- 
tion is,  nevertheless,  different.  There  is  not 
the  faintest  thought  of  the  stage  or  anything 

.  remotely  connected  with  it,  not  the  faintest 
attempt  at  anything  like  a  tune,  or  at  anything 

*  attractive ' ;  the  solemnity  of  the  subjects  is 
obviously  the  only  thing  present  to  his  mind, 
and  his  sole  aim  is  to  represent  them  faithfully. 
His  methods  vary ;  in  the  four  Passion-oratorios, 
for  example,  there  is  no  sort  of  accompaniment 
indicated  at  all,^  and  the  narrator  and  the 
various  soloists  have  long  stretches  of  quite 
unrhythmical  music,  which  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  highly  organised  and  very 
expressive  development  of  plain-song  '  intona- 
tions,'^ interspersed  from  time  to  time  with 
short  choruses,  contrapuntal  and  dramatic  in 
character,  which  portray  very  simply  but  very 
successfully  the  utterances  of  the  disciples  or 
the  Jews  or  the  Roman  soldiers.  Alike  in  these 
four  works  and  in  the  two  others,  there  are 
opening  and  closing  choruses  of  a  usually  rather 
more  extended  type,  the  first  (except  in  *  The 
Seven  Words ')  setting  forth  the  subject  of  the 
work,  the  last  an  utterance  of  prayer  or  praise. 
In  '  The  Seven  Words '  all  the  voices,  solo  and 
choral,  are  supported  by  a  figured  bass,  and 
there  are  two  independent  instrumental  *  8ym- 
plioniae  *  besides ;  in  the  Resurrection-oratori6 
(which,  though  the  earliest,  is  on  the  whole  the 

1  Probablj  the  chonx»-i»rt«  ware  doubled  on  the  orgui,  bnt  all 
the  long  portions  for  solo  voicee  were  in  »11  likelihood  meant  to  be 
entirely  unaooompanled— at  any  rate,  ther  cannot  have  been  treated 
in  thn  same  ntyle  as  If  ther  had  been  famished  with  a  figured  baas. 
Breitkopf  *  HSrtel's^l  soon*  are  the  onlj  Mfe  guide  for  Sehttts ; 
each  of  t^  only  two  vocal  soons  that  the  present  writer  has  seen 
makM  his  music  hlstorioallr  unintelligible. 

■i  The  original  Psssion-music  was  a  fixed  plain-chant  in  a  rsgnlar 
liturgy  of  the  Boman  Church. 

VOL.  Ill 


most  important  of  the  six),  the  narrator  is  ac- 
companied by  four  gambas,  and  the  other  soloists 
and  the  chorus  by  a  figured  bass  for  the  organ, 
with  four  ad  libitum  violas  in  the  last  chorus. 
The  use  made  of  the  chorus  varies,  and  in  the 
last-named  work  it  is  at  a  minimum ;  but  in  all 
we  have  the  highly  expressive  archaic  sort  of  re- 
citative, though  in  *  The  Seven  Words '  it  becomes 
freer  in  style  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  unaccom- 
panied in  four  of  the  six  works  and  accompanied  in 
the  other  two.  All  of  them,  and  indeed  Schiitz's 
many  other  works  as  well,  are  altogether  of 
very  exceptional  interest ;  no  more  artistically 
reverent  composer  ever  lived,  and  though,  per- 
haps, we  cannot  avoid  feeling  at  times  a  certain 
sense  of  monotony,  yet  this  weighs  lightly 
against  his  deep  pathos  and  expressiveness,  occsr 
sionally  combined  indeed  with  extraordinary 
modernity  of  chord- progression  as  in  this — 

Jxsns. 


CoNTiiruo. 


from  *The  Resurrection,'  throughout  whicli  the 
voice  of  Jesus  is  (like  those  of  some  of  the  other 
characters)  represented  by  a  duet. 

Schiitz  was  the  last  composer  who  was  at  all 
strongly  influenced  by  the  traditional  musical 
formulae  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  in  Germany 
the  influence  of  the  Plain-song  quickly  gave  way 
before  that  of  the  Chorale,  which  was  entirely 
an  indigenous  product,  and  was  indeed  being 
treated  as  the  basis  of  comparatively  elaborate 
artistic  work  of  the  motet  type  even  before  the 
time  of  Schiitz,  though  his  own  oratorios  show 
no  recognisable  traces  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
In  1672,  the  year  of  Schiitz's  death,  Johann 
Sebastiani  produced  at  Konigsberg  a  Passion- 
oratorio,  in  which  all  trace  of  the  Plain-song  had 
completely  disappeared ;  and  from  that  time  on- 
wards German  music  knew  it  no  more,  apart  from 
passing  purely  artistic  references,  as  in  the  Credo 
of  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor.  But  though  it  is 
certain  that  the  noble  Chorale  tunes  were  more 
and  more  used  by  composers — sometimes  in  fairly 
plain,  sometimes  in  highly  elaborate  settings* — 
yet  we  are  often  in  the  earlier  times  left  without 
exact  evidence  as  to  the  frequency  of  their 
introduction  as  congregational  elements  into 
the  Passion-oratorio,  in  the  manner  exemplified 
later  on  in  Bach  and  Graun.  Thus  the  two 
oratorios  which  are  by  far  the  greatest  sacred 
works  by  a  German  composer  between  Schutz  and 
Bach — Reiser's  settings  of  Brockes's  favourite 
poem,  Der  fur  die  Siinde  der   IVelt  gemartete 

3  It  must  be  confessed  that  Bach  and  all  other  adapters  of 
Choralss  were  the  rsrerae  of  purists.  Luther  and  all  his  contem- 
poraries and  followers  wrote  their  melodies  in  a  flexible  rhythm 
that  is  as  innocent  of  any  sort  of  bar-fetters  as  Plain-song  itself ;  and 
a  coiisidemble  torturing  process  w«s  often  necessary  before  they 
could  be  fitted  to  the  more  modern  conditions  which  were  (and  are 
itill)  supposed  to  be  indispensable. 

2i 
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und  gUrbende  JetuSf  aud  Konig's  poem,  Der  sum 
Tode  verurtheiUeund  gekreuzigU  Jesus,  are  extant 
only  in  selections  entitled  respectively  *  Auser- 
lesene  Soliloquiae'  and  'Seelige  Erlosongs- 
gedanken,'  which  contain  merely  the  contem- 
plative nambera  and  the  recitatives  of  the 
evangelist-narrator.  Keiser,  who  was  bom  in 
1678,  the  year  after  Schiitz's  death,  and  was 
consequently  twelve  years  the  senior  of  Bach 
and  Handel,  still  remains  a  mere  name  to  most 
persons  :  Schiitz  and  Buxtehude,  the  two 
greatest  of  the  other  great  early  Germans,  have 
recently  come  to  their  own  so  far  as  publication 
is  concerned,  but  Keiser  still  lacks  due  recogni- 
tion. The  above-mentioned  extracts  from  his 
two  masterpieces  were,  however,  published  by  the 
composer  himself,  and  though  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  hitherto  reprinted,  they  undoubtedly 
express  a  very  noble  and  very  mature  art. 
Bach's  religious  music  is  steeped  through  aud 
through  with  the  influence  of  these  works, 
produced  respectively  in  1712  and  1715,  just 
indeed  at  the  time  when  he  was  passing  out  of 
his  early  rather  stiff  style  into  the  ei^oyment 
of  his  full  powers  ;  and  though  of  course  it 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  make  any 
real  comparison  between  the  total  output  of  the 
two  men,  yet  nevertheless  there  are  pages  in 
these  works  of  Keiser  which  are  quite  worthy 
of  the  younger  composer  in  some  of  his  very 
finest  moods.  Indeed,  we  might  really  look 
all  through  the  complete  literature  of  music 
lento. 


before  we  could  find  six  bars  more  ftdl  of  supreme 
pathos  than  these  that  open  a  'Soliloquium 
Mariae  '  in  *  Der  gekreuzigte  Jesus  ' — sung,  no 
doubt,  '  molto  adagio  ed  espressivo ' : — 


which  are  followed  by  a  sort  of  '  accompanied 
recitative'  and  an  aria  'con  affetto,'  the  whole 
forming  a  most  wonderful  piece  of  the  highest 
expressiveness  and  beauty.  Or  again,  take 
from  the  same  work  the  extraordinarily 
emotional  close  of  the  '  Ohor  der  nachfolgenden 
Weiber  und  Verwandten  des  Herm  Jesu ' — an 
*  aria  a  tre  voci ' : — 


«      b«&»    f  9       lr«t^s  a 


i  •"•  i>:       "%; 
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or,  in  a  totally  difTerent  style,  the  air  of  the 
*  Gldnbige  Seele/  as  fresh  in  its  springlike  devo- 
tion as  anything  of  the  kind  in  Bach : — 

AfuUaUe, 
istrombhtx 
Vmiboni. 


We  have  now  four  oratorios  from  the  j)en  of 
the  man  whose  work  is,  as  Schmnann  says,  the 
musician's  daily  bread — three  Passion-oratorios 


or  the  air  of  the  *  Fromme  Schacher,'  with  its 
'violette  all'anisono,  piano  per  tutta  I'aria,' 
playing  chiefly  reiterated  notes  with  lovely 
tranquil  effect — or  indeed  crowds  of  other  things. 
*  Der  gekreuzigte  Jesus '  is  on  the  whole  con- 
siderably the  finer  of  the  two  works  ;  but  the 
earlier  'Der  sterbende  Jesus'  contains  also  some 
very  beautiful  numbers,  such  as  the  'Soli- 
loquium'  for  the  'Tochter  Zion  ' — *Die  Rosen 
cronen  sonst  der  ranken  Dornen  Spitzen' — 
consisting  of  (a)  a  *Cavata,'  eantabiUy  in  A 
major,  (6)  a  recitative  beginning  in  C  and  end- 
ing in  A  major,  (c)  a  *  Larghetta '  in  6  minor, 

(d)  a  *Da  Capo,*  presumably  the    *Cavata,' 

(e)  a  recitative  beginning  in  F$  minor  and 
ending  in  A  major,  (/)  an  *  Aria, '  Canto  carUabile, 
in  D  mijor,  (g)  t^vo  concluding  bars  for  the 
tenor -evangelist.  Keiser  shows  several  ex- 
amples of  this  sort  of  extended  solo  scena 
(which  really  finds  its  closest  parallel  in  certain 
works  of  Purcell)  ;  and  though  his  oratorios 
are  of  course,  in  general  scope  and  type,  much 
smaller  than  those  of  Bach,  yet  in  maturely 
artistic  expression  of  notably  fine  ideas,  the  best 
work  of  the  older  man  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  comparison.  One  of  his  most  modern 
touches  is  his  great  fondness  for  niianeea^Mke 
^cantabile,'  *con  affetto,'  and  so  on ;  in  later 
years,  it  is  tnie,  German  religious  music  degener- 
ated into  a  good  deal  of  mere  sentimentality, 
but  there  is  as  little  of  that  in  Keiser  as  in 
Schlitz  or  Bach. 


and  a  Christmas-oratorio :  certainly  a  *  St.  Mark 
Passion,'  and  most  probably  yet  another,  has 
disappeared  owing  to  the  delinquencies  of 
Friedmann  Bach,  whose  own  fine  music  cannot 
atone  for  his  sinful  carelessness  with  regard  to 
shoals  of  his  father's  manuscripts.  Of  the 
Passion-oratorios,  that  '  according  to  St.  Luke  ' 
was  regarded  by  Mendelssohn  as  spurious,  but 
it  is  now  generally  accepted  as  a  genuine,  but 
very  early  work  ;  it  is  of  but  slight  importance, 
and  demands  little  more  than  historical  mention. 
Of  the  other  t>vo  great  works  the  *St.  John 
Passion'  is  the  earlier,  dating  from  1724,  five 
years  before  the  'St  Matthew  Passion,'  and  is 
the  more  dramatic  and  the  less  reflective  of  the 
two  ;  the  latter  indeed  includes  so  dramatic  a 
conception  as  the  superb  '  thunders  and  light- 
nings '  chorus,  but  it  can  show  hardly  anything 
to  correspond  with  the  extended  and  organically 
developed  choruses  of  Jews  and  Roman  soldiers, 
while  in  it  the  portions  of  a  purely  contemplative 
character  are  both  more  frequent  and  more 
subtly  beautiful  than  in  the  earlier  Passion. 
But  indeed  it  is  hai-d,  even  if  it  were  necessary, 
to  make  comparisons  between  these  two 
magnificent  works,  in  which  all  the  Geiman 
religious  music  of  the  previous  century — the 
sincere  outpouring  of  the  spirits  of  great  men 
as  yet  far  too  little  known — comes  to  a  climax : 
architectonic  movements  like  the  first  chorus 
of  the  *St.  Matthew  Passion,'  or  unfathomably 
pathetic  airs  like  '  Erbarme  dich '  from  the  same 
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work  or  *  Es  ist  vollbracht '  from  the  *  St.  John 
Passion/ express  in  terms  of  perfect  art  a  religious 
sentiment  that  is  fully  as  exalted  as  the  radiant 
mysticism  of  Palestrina  and  yet  in  a  way  more 
intimate  and  more  human.  Still,  neither  work 
is  of  steadily  equal  splendour  throughout,  and 
we  should  guard  ourselves  against  the  too 
facile  supposition  that  because  the  'St.  Matthew 
Passion'  has,  since  its  virtual  rediscovery  by 
Mendelssohn,^  been  far  more  frequently  per- 
formed than  any  other  of  its  composer's  religious 
works,  it  is  therefore  the  unchallenged  crown 
of  them  all.  Leaving  the  B  minor  Mass  out  of 
the  question,  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
church  cantatas,  each  practically  a  short  oratorio, 
the  last  of  which  was  only  published  in  1894 
(and  perha[)8  half  as  many  again  have,  alas, 
disappeared),  contain  dozens  of  things  that  can 
hold  their  own  with  anything  in  either  of  the 
Passions ;  some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall  know 
them  as  we  ought. 

The  *  Christmas  Oratorio ' — the  title  is  Bach's 
own — is  really  not  a  whole  singly -conceived 
work  like  each  of  the  Passions,  but  a  collection  of 
six  separate  cantatas  written  for  six  separate  holy- 
days,  beginning  with  Christmas  and  ending  with 
Epiphany  ;  but  though  the  church  cantata  is  an 
art-form  which  has  been  purposely  excluded  from 
the  present  article  as  being,  like  the  English 
anthem,  a  mere  incident  in  an  ecclesiastical 
service,  yet  the  fact  that  Bach  himself  joined 
these  six  together  and  called  the  result  an  ora- 
torio seems  to  necessitate  some  notice.  The 
work  (to  which  for  practical  purposes  we  may 
refer  in  the  singular  number)  was  written  in 
1734,  five  years  after  the  'St.  Matthew  Passion' ; 
the  dramatic  element  is  practically  non-existent, 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  pastoral  music  which 
is  heard  both  (as  a  purely  instrumental  intro- 
duction) at  the  beginning  and,  in  fragments  (in 
conjunction  with  the  chorus),  at  the  end  of  the 
second  of  the  six  divisions,  being  the  only  portion 
which  is  not,  so  to  speak,  evangelically  mystical 
in  outlook.  But  on  the  other  hand,  though  a 
good  many  congregational  chorales,  set  more  or 
less  plainly,  are  inserted,  the  splendid  large 
choruses  are  none  of  them  founded  on  chorale- 
melodies,  as  is  so  often  (though  very  far  from 
invariably)  the  case  in  the  purely  independent 
cantatas  ;  and  there  is  an  organic  unity  about 
the  design  of  the  complete  oratorio  which  makes 
it  quite  possible  for  us  to  imagine  that  Bach, 
while  viewing  each  of  the  six  divisions  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  separate  work  by  itself,  nevertheless 
simultaneously  ensured  that  the  six  could  be 
combined  if  necessary  into  one  balanced  whole. 
Certainly  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  join 
together  six  of  the  other  church  cantatas  with 
anything  like  so  satisfactory  a  result  as  is  pro- 


■  It  is  po«ltlr«l7  a«touiidinff  to  think  that  not  one  single  chormi 
work  of  BMh'e  wm  performed  Anjwhere  for  eighty  years  after  his 
ilenth.  and  that  now,  «oIl-ni|Fh  eighty  years  later  still,  barely  an 


•ightli  part  of  thein  (taking  the  most  generous  eetimate)  have  been 
brought  to  public  hearing  in  this  country. 


duced  by  the  combination  of  the  six  master- 
pieces which  go  to  make  up  the  'Christmas 
Oratorio.' 

It  was  Bach's  very  frequent  habit  to  utilise 
old  music  of  his  own  under  new  conditions, 
borrowing  (as  a  rule)  movements  as  wholesi, 
but  subjecting  them  to  fresh  technical  polish  iu 
various  deeply  interesting  ways;  and  the  'Christ- 
mas Oratorio '  shows  several  striking  Instances  of 
this  transference.  It  is  no  doubt  with  a  con- 
siderable shock  to  our  feelings  that  we  realise — 
to  take  merely  two  instances — that  the  music 
of  the  opening  chorus  in  which  the  Christian 
world  is  bidden  to  rejoice  in  its  salvation,  was 
originally  written  for  an  ode  for  the  Queen  of 
Poland's  birthday,  and  that  the  famous  contralto 
air  for  the  Virgin  (or  perhaps,  rather,  the  per- 
sonified Christian  soul), '  Schlafe,  mein  Liebster,' 
comes  from  a  secular  cantata  entitled  '  Hercules 
auf  dem  Scheidewege,'  where  it  is  sung  by  Vice 
when  endeavouring  to  seduce  the  hero.  And 
we  must  confess  that  while  in  this  latter  case 
the  lovely  music  fits  both  situations — astound- 
ingly  diverse  though  they  are — about  equally 
well,  the  vigorous  unison  phrases  with  which  the 
first  chorus  opens  are  undoubtedly  more  pointed 
in  the  original  version  where  they  definitely 
depict  respectively  the  drums  and  trumpets 
of  the  words,  '  Tonet,  ihi-  Pauken :  erschal- 
let,  Trompeten.'  Indeed,  the  music,  oon- 
sidei*ed  as  a  polished  setting  of  words,  usually 
suffers  to  some  extent  in  these  transferences,^ 
even  if,  as  is  also  usually  the  case,  it  is  in  some 
respects  technically  improved ;  but  the  fact 
that  Bach  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  doing 
such  things,  and  that  in  most  cases  the  music 
manages  fairly  well  to  fit  both  the  old  and  the 
new  words — at  any  rate  so  far  well  that  there 
is  no  striking  incongniity — cannot  but  cause 
us  to  reflect.  And  the  only  conclusion  at  which 
we  can  arrive  is  that  to  Bach  the  music  was, 
beyond  all  comparison,  the  main  thing.  When 
the  words  offered  any  point  of  specially  vivid 
emotion,  Bach  leapt  to  the  occasion  instantly  ; 
when  they  did  not,  he  wrote  magnificent  music 
which  fitted  them  well,  but  which  could  also — 
with  almost  always  some  but,  as  a  rule,  not  very 
serious  loss  (never  once,  be  it  noted,  with  the 
slightest  loss  of  dignity  of  style) — be  tacked  on 
to  other  words  if  the  composer,  when  writing  a 
new  work,  should  be  pressed  for  time.  And,  like 
Handel  (as  we  shall  shortly  see),  he  apparently 
did  not  in  the  least  mind  adapting  for  the  service 
of  the  Church,  of  whichhewasbeyondallquestion 
a  sincerely  devout  member,  music  originally 
designed  for  very  different  purposes.  After 
all,  what  it  probably  means  is  that  to  Bach  (as, 
by  his  own  confession,  to  Beethoven)  words  were 
really  on  the  whole  a  hindrance  rather  than  a 

s  To  give  instance*  woald  carry  us  too  far  from  our  main  rablect ; 
the  inost  salient  example  is  the  'Kyrie  '  of  the  O  minor  Maas,  irhick 
is  a  positively  atrocloas  mangling  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  ehoroMis 
in  all  Bach's  works,  the  oivning  number  of  the  cantata  *  Herr. 
deine  Augen  sehen  nach  dem  GUuben.'  Indeed,  a  large  vo1uib« 
might  be  devoted  to  this  que«iion. 
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help ;  in  his  religions  music  it  is  not  the  religious- 
ness of  the  words  but  the  supremacy  of  the  music 
that  stirs  our  inmost  being.  '  Sacred  music '  as 
such  is  merely  a  Chimaera  hombinans  in  vacuo  ; 
and  it  is  only  the  music-lover  whose  hold  on 
ultimate  artistic  principles  is  vague  and  uncertain 
who  is  really  seriously  upset,  when  listening  in 
the  '  Christmas  Oratorio '  to  the  great  call  to  Zion 
to  prepare  herself  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  by 
the  reflection  that  Bach,  in  all  innocence  and 
all  piety,  is  using — most  probably  merely  to  save 
time — music  that  originally  expressed  Hercules' 
indignant  rejection  of  Vice's  allurements. 

We  need  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  the 
oratorios  of  Telemann,  who  was  Bach's  senior 
by  four  years,  and  survived  both  him  and 
Handel :  perhaps  no  composer  ever  lived  who 
was  more  indefatigably  industrious — his  works 
run  literally  into  thousands.  Apart  from  every- 
thing else,  he  wrote  forty-four  Passions,  and 
hosts  of  oratorios  on  other  subjects,  among 
which  *  Der  Tag  des  Gerichts '  and  *  Die  Tages- 
zeiten '  seem  to  have  been  the  best  known  ;  he 
was  a  highly  skilled  contrapuntist  and,  accord- 
ing to  an  anecdote  quoted  by  Schumann,  boasted 
that  '  a  proper  composer  should  be  able  to  set 
a  placard  to  music,'  but  his  bland  style  lacks 
any  sort  of  depth  or  solidity,  and  the  shallow- 
ness of  much  of  the  subsequent  ecclesiastical 
music  in  Germany — especially  that  designed  for 
definitely  liturgical  use — is  very  largely  trace- 
able to  his  widespread  influence.  Very  many 
of  his  works  were  published,  while  Bach's 
manuscripts  were  accumulating  dust ;  and,  any- 
how, they  were  so  much  more  easy  and  generally 
intelligible  to  the  average  church-goer  of  the 
period. 

Handel's  early  essays  in  ecclesiastical  music 
are,  however,  of  different  quality ;  they  lack 
indeed  the  maturity  of  technical  handling  that 
we  see  in  the  great  English  oratorios,  but  as 
regards  at  any  rate  two  of  them  we  may  perhaps 
say  that  on  the  whole  they  show  more  strictly 
religious  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  that  while 
we  miss  the  spaciousness  of  the  later  works  we 
miss  also  their  careless  conventionalities.  In 
many  ways  both  the  '  St.  John  Passion '  (1704) 
and  the  Passion  set  to  the  often-used  poem  of 
Brookes  (1716)  are  distinctly  interesting  works  ; 
there  are  many  numbers  that  are  far  closer  to 
Reiser's  and  Bach's  methods  than  anything 
else  Handel  ever  wrote — notably  the  bass  air 

*  Erschiittere  mit  Krachen '  in  the  *  St.  John 
Passion,'   and   in  the  other  the  solo  for  the 

*  Tochter  Zion  *  with  a  *  Chor  der  gliiubigen 
Seelen,'  where  the  chonis  says  nothing  what- 
ever but  *■  Wohin  ? '  nine  several  times,  and  the 
harmony  is  finally  completed  by  the  soloist 
answering  'nach  Golgotha.'  The  ^  St.  John 
Passion '  is  much  the  slighter  work  of  the  two  : 
the  last  chorus  (the  words  of  which  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  closing  number  of  Bach's 

*  St.  Matthew  Passion ')  is  beautiful,  but  a  good 


deal  of  it  is,  though  very  sincere  in  outlook, 
curiously  elementary  in  handling,  and  in  many 
details  much  less  akin  to  Handel's  ordinary 
style  even  than  the  '  Brockes-Passion '  is — take, 
for  example,  the  first  phrase  of  the  soprano  solo 
*  Dupch  dcin  Gefangniss,  Gottes  Sohn ' : — 


^      ^ 

<C>^<'-  '    '^ 

1      I         1 

1           ■ 

*—\ — 

M — i— i 

r=^-^^-^ 

1/                         • 

Darch    dein    Oe    - 

.     fllTIg      . 

a  h                   ^-^ 

i,^i    J      >■ 

f  p  X  u  J  p-  V    •* 

yy  "  ii^  bj  , 

nia,  Got-tes       Sohn. 


In  an  article  in  the  Musical  OazetU  of  Dec. 
1900,  Mr.  £.  D.  Kendall  argues  very  ably 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  work,  for 
which  indeed  even  the  external  authority  is 
none  too  certain  ;  but  Handel  can  anyhow  only 
have  been  nineteen  at  the  time,  and  though 
his  contemporary  opera  *  Almira '  is  much  more 
mature,  we  cannot  very  safely  draw  any  par- 
ticular deductions  from  internal  evidence.  No 
one  has  ever  questioned  the  '  Brockes-Passion,' 
which  is  also  very  unlike  its  composer's  simul- 
taneous and  later  work  ;  and  the  difference  in 
technique  is  not  more  than  the  experience  of 
the  intervening  eleven  years  would  give.  Handel 
had  indeed  a  singular  and  chameleon-like  genius 
for  adaptation  to  his  environment :  to  German 
words  he  wrote  purely  German  music,  while  the 
English  oratorios  are  totally  different,  as  indeed 
again  is  '  La  Resurrezione,'  the  oratorio  written 
at  Rome  in  1708.^  This  is  built  on  a  purely 
Italian  model,  with  recitatives  of  a  purely 
operatic  style,  and  pleasant  cheerful  dance- 
measures  ;  there  are  three  soprano  soloists,  the 
Angel,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  a  'Voice,'  an  alto 
(Cleophas),  a  tenor  (St  John),  and  a  bass 
(Lucifer).  The  work  has  a  good  deal  about  it 
that  is  very  agreeable,  but  it  is  not  equal  to 
the  best  of  the  operas,  which  it  resembles  far 
more  than  anything  else  ;  there  are  some  in- 
teresting orchestral  experiments,  notably  the 
important  part  in  the  adagio  chorus,  *  Per  me 
gii  di  morire,'  for  *  tutti  flauti  e  un  oboe  sordo ' 
— all  in  unison. 

Judged  at  any  rate  by  quantity  of  output, 
English  oratorio  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
branches  of  musical  art ;  yet  its  origin  was 
entirely  foi-tuitous.  It  sprang,  fully -fledged, 
from  the  brain  of  a  foreigner — there  is  nothing  in 
existence  that  can  by  any  stretch  of  language 
be  called  an  English  oratorio  before  Handel — 
and  it  owed  its  being  simply  and  solely  to  a 
business  speculation.  Handel  arrived  in  Eng- 
land in  1710,  and  wrote  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  public  oratorio  for  twenty- three  years; 
*  Esther,'  the  first  English  oratorio,  was  indeed 
written  in  1720,  but,  like  the  Ohandos  Anthems 
it  was  designed  merely  for  private  performance 

I '  n  Trionfo  del  Tempo,'  oompoeed  at  itboat  the  same  time,  wac 
revised  by  the  oompoeer  many  yean  later,  and  will  be  d1«eus9ed 
Rubeequcntly. 
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in  the  chapel  at  Cannons  (near  Edg^i-are),  the 
seat  of  Handel'a  patron,  the  Dnke  of  Chandos. 
During  these  years  Handel  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  Italian  oi)era ;  but,  with 
the  ever-increasing  opposition  of  the  rival  faction 
that  his  jealous  adversaries  had  created,  he  at 
last  found  his  former  popularity  fast  disappear- 
ing, and  set  about  considering  how  he  might 
best  recover  his  old  position  of  ascendancy. 
On  Feb.  23, 1 732— just  fourdays after  'Sosarme,' 
one  of  his  best  operas,  had  been  produced  ^ith 
considerably  more  artistic  than  financial  success, 
< Esther'  was  revived  in  a  private  performance  by 
the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  with  scenery, 
dresses,  and  action  ;  it  took  the  popular  fancy, 
an  unscrupulous  speculator  announced  a  per- 
formance on  his  own  account,  and  the  composer, 
in  self-defence,  produced  the  work  in  public  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre  (but  without  acting) 
on  May  2,  before  an  overflowing  and  vociferously 
enthusiastic  audience,  and  it  was  repeated  five 
times  with  equally  brilliant  success.  The  essenti- 
ally practical  mind  of  Handel  instantly  grasped 
the  situation,  and  'Deborah'  and  'Athaliah' 
were  both  written  in  1738  to  meet  this  new 
demand  that  promised  so  well ;  then,  however, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  possibility  that  the  opera 
business  might  be  set  on  a  better  financial 
footing,  and  so  the  old  love  was  renewed,  and 
ten  more  stage  works  were  produced.  But 
things  went  financially  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1738  Handel  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  pay  his  debts,  to  accept  a  benefit 
concert ;  he  changed  his  mind  again  and  in  July, 
directly  the  opera  season  was  over,  he  began  to 
work  on  'Saul,'  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
(except  for  two  unimportant  productions  in 
1789  and  1740)  bade  farewell  to  the  stage. 
Handel's  honest  frankness  does  him  every  credit 
— he  had  to  get  his  living  out  of  his  adopted 
countrymen,  and  he  never  sacrificed  the  slightest 
particle*  of  his  self-respect  either  as  a  man  or  as 
a  musician  ;  but  still  it  is  as  certain  as  anything 
in  musical  history  can  be  that  we  would  never 
liave  had  the  '  Messiah '  and  *  Israel  in  Egypt ' 
but  for  the  failure  of  their  composer's  career  as 
a  fashionable  operatic  impresario.  He  turned 
to  oratorio  because  of  the  probability  of  its 
paying  well,  not  because  of  any  personal  impulse 
either  artistic  or  devotional ;  and  now  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  persons  know  his  name 
solely  in  virtue  of  what  he  himself  seems  then 
to  have  regarded  as  a  pis  cUl^r,  After  •  Saul ' 
and  'Israel  in  Egypt,*  both  written  in  1738, 
there  was  a  pause  while  Handel  turned  for  the 
last  time,  in  'Imeneo'  and  'Deidamia,'  to  the 
scenes  of  his  old  triumphs  ;  then  he  set  his  face 
steadily  forward  and  the  'Messiah,'  'Samson,' 
'Joseph,'  'Belshazzar,'  'The  Occasional  Ora- 
torio,' 'Judas  Maccabseus,'  'Alexander  Balus,' 
'Joshua,'  'Solomon,'  'Susanna,'  'Theodora,' 
and  '  Jephtha'  followed  all  in  the  succeeding 
ten  years.     He  also  twice  revived  his  early  '  II 


Trionfo  del  Tempo, '  with  additions  and  altera- 
tions, in  1737,  and  (in  English,  as  'The  Triumph 
of  Time  and  Truth')  in  1757,  besides  writing 
'Semele'  and  'Hercules'  (1743  and  1744), 
which  were  called  oratorios  as  being  produced 
in  the  same  manner  and  constructed  on  the  same 
general  lines,  but  are  not  in  any  way  of  a  religious 
character,  though  they  are  serious  in  mood  and 
thus  differ  from  a  work  like  '  Acis  and  Galatea,' 
which  is  entitled  'Serenata.' 

Outside  his  adopted  country,  Handel's  influ- 
ence on  the  course  of  subsequent  musical  history 
has  been  extremely  slight,  almost  non-existent : 
but  in  England  it  has  been  overwhelming.  Even 
at  the  outset,  however,  his  influence  was  confined 
to  a  certain  section  of  his  works ;  it  is  highly 
improbable,  for  example,  that  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  of  his  oj)era  airs  have  been 
heard  anywhere  half-a-dozen  times  if  at  all  since 
the  operas  themselves  were  last  produced  in 
Handel's  lifetime,  and  many  of  them  ran  only 
for  a  few  days.  We  shall  see  later  on  how  the 
oratorios  dominated  over  English  music  for  a 
full  century  or  more ;  and  though  now  the 
influence  is  still  more  concentrated,  and  many 
of  the  finest  things  in  the  oratorios  themselves 
are  unknown  except  to  the  special  student,  yet 
still  the  '  Messiah,'  at  any  rate,  exercises  in  this 
country  a  sway  of  an  almost  unparalleled  char- 
acter. Handel  is  still  a  sort  of  national  fetish 
with  thousands  of  English  people  who  could  not 
for  their  lives,  when  listening  to  'Israel  in 
^Kypt»'  see  any  diflerence  of  quality  between  a 
stupendous  effort  of  genius  like  'The  people 
shall  hear'  and  routine  hackwork  like  'Their 
land  brought  forth  frogs ' ;  the  '  Halleligah 
Choi-us'  is  part  of  their  religious  belief.*  It 
is  no  doubt  the  case  that  the  strictly  musical 
world  has  within  the  last  generation  almost 
entirely  freed  itself  from  its  shackling  fetters, 
and'  is  now  in  a  position  to  look  Handel  in 
the  face  as  a  very  great  man,  but  by  no  means 
the  greatest ;  but  the  weight  of  the  dead  hand 
is  still  heavy.  Though  we  must  indeed  in 
fairness  acknowledge  that,  if  English  music 
had  to  be  crushed,  it  was  as  well  that  the 
tyranny  should  be  so  benevolently  serious ;  it 
tolerated  and  even  encouraged  portentous 
dulness,  but  it  set  its  face  like  a  flint  against 
mere  frivolity.  If  it  was  necessary  for  us  blindlj 
to  bow  the  knee  for  all  that  time  to  one  single 
work,  no  doubt  the  '  Messiah '  was  our  wisest 
choice. 

<  Handel  wrot«  ftltaii«th«r  a  gimt  nnmbOT  of  'HJdMv|ih 
CboruMM '  (there  are  two  in  '  Deborah ').  but  he  oonld  nerer  makm 
up  his  mind  how  to  arcmtoate  the  word.  The  domtnfttlnf  (thoncfa 
■till  not  quite  invariable)  vemion  in  the  chorue  from  the  '  MwlaTi ' 
i«  that  uaoall  J  adopted  bjr  the  Bnglieh  Reetoration  compoeen ;  but 
Handel  far  more  frequently  followed  the  incorreot  aooeatnatkia 
\j—\j—.  In  'Jndaa  Maorabanu'  he  mixea  up  theaa  two  atmulo 
taueottilj ;  and  in  Pbrt  ili.  of  '  Deborah  *  we  aotnally  find  this, 

J.  /I  J.  /^^  I  J 

Alle  •  lu  .       Jah.      a!   .   le    .    la    .        >h. 

where  it  is  obTioue  that  Handel  wanted  thia  rhTthm.  and  cared  htm 
than  nothing  about  the  words.  Vooal  eooret,  howerer.  f reqacntly 
'correct'  this  sort  of  thing  bythe  eaayprooeaeof  rulatnc  the  miulc. 
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But  it  is  very  curious  that,  with  all  this 
passion  of  Handel -worship,  we  should  have 
treated  our  hero  with  such  painfully  scant 
respect ;  no  other  composer  in  the  world's  history 
has  suffered  anything  like  the  indignities  that 
we  have  heaped  upon  him.  The  score  of  the 
'  Messiah '  is  full  of  careful  directions  which  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  performances  out  of  a 
thousand  blandly  and  totally  ignore ;  and  no 
anecdotes  of  Handel's  unparliamentary  violence 
of  language  towards  all  singers,  male  or  female, 
who  ventured  to  think  they  knew  better  than 
he  did,  avail  to  prevent  our  modem  so-called 
'  great  singers '  from  distorting  his  rhythm  out 
of  all  recognition,  and  inserting  top  and  bottom 
notes  that  would  have  driven  him  wild.  We 
collect  armies  of  people  to  take  part  in  those 
quaint  performances  known  as  Handel  Festivals, 
and  never  (till  a  cleansing  process  was  set  on 
foot  by  Sir  August  Manns)  troubled  even  to 
see  whether  the  orchestral  parts  used  agreed 
with  one  another  ;  though  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  a  good  many  hundreds  out  of  a  total  of 
five  thousand  or  so  may  sing  or  play  anything 
they  like  without  the  keenest  member  of  the 
audience  being  in  the  least  degree  the  wiser. 
Something  lias  been  done  in  recent  years  by  Sir 
Frederick  Bridge  and  others  to  despatch  the 
'additional  accompaniments'  of  Mozart  and 
Franz  and  Costa  and  every  one  else  to  the  limbo 
fi-om  which  they  should  never  have  emerged  ;  ^ 
but  it  would  need  a  hundred-handed  Hercules 
to  cleanse  thoroughly  the  Augean  stable  the 
disgraceful  condition  of  which  is  chiefly  due  to 
our  gross  neglect  of  elementary  scholarship. 
Almost  all  vocal  scores  but  the  latest  contain 
chords  the  like  of  which  Handel  never  wrote  ; 
and  even  yet  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  organists  play  the  *  Dead  March '  in  *  Saul '  in 
a  manner  that  is  moderately  faithful  or  oven 
reasonably  decent. 

The  reaction  of  modem -minded  cultured 
musicians  against  Handel -adoration  has  pro- 
gressed very  rapidly,  and  has  indeed  gone  rather 
too  far  ;  his  gi*eatness  lies  deep,  while  his  faults 
are  all  on  the  surface,  and  leap  to  the  eyes  of 
every  one  not  blinded  by  tradition  and  associa- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  recognise  the  extraordinary 
musical  dulness  of  huge  tracts  of  the  oratorios, 
in  which  there  is  neither  invention  nor  work- 
manship— nothing  but  the  mouldy  crambs  from 
an  18th-century  table ;  Handel  seems  usually 
to  have  composed  in  a  terrible  hurry,  and 
probably  not  very  many  members  of  his  omni- 
Torous  and  indiscriminating  public  knew  his 
^eat  work  from  the  other.  He  was,  indeed, 
far  too  easy-going  about  his  own  music ;  consider, 

1  It  la  tmo  that  Mcnut'a  amngeiiuint  of  the '  Maniah.'  like  moat 
Oertnan  onea,  wu  inarely  for  a  perfonnaDee  In  a  room  liiat  laekad 
lan  organ ;  but  atill  he  might  have  done  the  work  with  oonalderably 
znore  revnrence  for  the  original.  Coata,  who  for  ao  long  ruled  the 
oratorio  woild  of  England,  had  no  other  motive  than  to  add  to 
the  noiaai  At  the  preaent  time  one  and  the  aaroe  flrm  adwUaea 
four  aeta  of  orehaatral  parte  for  'Ada  and  Galatea'— tqr  Moeart. 
Mondelaaohn,  Coata.  and  (Jaat  aa  an  unimportant  alternative) 
IfandeL 


for  example,   the  passage  in  'Joshua'  where 
Achsah  remarks — 

O  who  can  tell,  O  who  can  hear 
Of  Bgypt,  and  not  shed  a  tear  ?  — 

a  sentiment  which  the  orchestra  immediately 
proceeds  to  illustrate  as  follows : — 


mm 

^1— -^ 

4^— 

t/ 

4i^.*#^   ...      •'*• 

|fe^  r    ■■    ^   igLLj  ta  g^ 

:f=--= 

And  so  on,  and  so  on.  It  is  trae  that  almost 
all  the  great  composers  have  turned  out  a 
considerable  quantity  of  inferior  work ;  but 
none  of  them  wrote  such  reams  of  this  sort  of 
bald  rabbish  as  Handel. 

And  yet  the  student  of  the  oratorios  lives  in 
a  state  of  continual  excitement.  He  may,  for 
example,  be  making  a  special  examination  of 
the  instrumental  movements,  and  steadily 
ploughing  through  the  overtures  ^ — all  of  which 
are  practically  (in  spite  of  occasional  stractural 
differences)  exactly  similar  in  tone  to  those  in 
the  operas,  and  as  a  rule  still  more  uninteresting 
and  uncharacteristic — the  childish  martial  inter- 
ludes in  '  Saul '  and  *  Joshua '  and  '  Belshazzar,' 
or  things  like  the  cheerful  bustling  that  heralds 
the  sacrifice  of  Jephtha's  daughter  ;  and  then 
suddenly  he  comes  across  a  flexibly  balanced 
and  vitalised  movement  like  the  sparkling 
march  in  'Judas  Maccabseus/  or  the  Dead 
Marches  in  *  Samson '  and  *  Saul ' — the  former 
extremely  fine  and  the  latter  surely  (as  Handel 
wrote  it)  one  of  the  greatest  little  things  in 
existence.  He  may  be  studying  the  recitative^, 
and  lamenting  the  almost  entire  absence  of  the 
living  spirit  that  breathes  through  those  of 
Purcell  or  Bach,  and  then  he  suddenly  comes 
across  *Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his  heart,'  or 
*  Deeper  and  deeper  still,'  ^  and  his  critical  pen 
drops  numbly  from  his  hand.  He  may  be 
reading  through  the  second  part  of  *  Israel  in 
Egypt,'  starting  after  *  The  horse  and  his  rider,' 
and  gradually  getting  sleepier  and  sleepier,  till 
he  comes  to  *  The  people  shall  hear,'  when  he 
wakes  with  a  start  to  the  conviction  that  the 
man  who  could  write  music  like  this  was,  in 
spite  of  all  else,  one  of  the  supreme  composers 
of  the  world.  And,  indeed,  all  the  oratorios  are 
full  of  surprises  of  a  more  or  less  similar  kind, 
except  the  *  Messiah ' ;  in  this  there  is  no  doubt 
a  good  deal  of  ordinary  Handelianism,  but  it  is 

s  The  afaaenoo  of  oTariure  to  '  laraal  In  Kgypt'  ia  explained  by 
the  fact  that  at  both  the  flrat  two  perfoi mancea  the  noble '  Funeral 
Anthem'— one  of  Handel'a  very  flneat  worka— waa  given  aa  an 
Introdnotion. 

3  Which  haa  no  aort  of  oonnection.  by  the  bye.  with  '  Waft  her, 
angela.'  which  la  now  tiaually  quite  Ul«gltlniat4dy  tacked  on  to  it. 
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never  worse  than  that,  and  the  quantity  of  work 
on  the  very  highest  plane  is  considerably  greater 
than  anywhere  else.  After  all  possible  allow- 
ances have  been  made  for  associations,,  the 
*  Hallelujah  Chorus '  remains  one  of  the  most 
colossal  things  in  art,  as  'He  shall  feed  his 
flock '  ^  remains  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ;  and 
there  are  not  a  few  numbers  that  fall  but  little 
below  this  lofty  level. 

But  though  pieces  like  those  we  have  been 
mentioning  undoubtedly  represent  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Handel's  genius,  yet  it  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  how  in  many  cases  he  seems 
most  at  home  with  words  that  have  non-religious 
associations.*  We  need  not  dwell  on  *  Semele,' 
though  it  is  one  of  its  composer's  most  unified 
and  most  attractive  works,  and  contains  some 
of  his  very  best  music  ;  like  its  much  less  in- 
teresting companion,  'Hercules,'  it  is  called  an 
oratorio  only  by  courtesy.  *  The  "rriumph  of  Time 
and  Truth' — a  sort  of  allegorical  though  not 
exactly  secular  oratorio — has,  in  spite  of  its 
quite  unaccountable  neglect,  a  very  unusual 
proportion  of  numbers  full  of  striking  freshness 
and  real  individuality ;  the  choruses,  *  Come, 
come,  live  with  pleasure,' '  Lo,  we  all  attend  on 
Flora,'  *  0  how  great  the  glory,'  are  all  marked 
by  exquisite  grace,  and  in  the  airs,  'Happy 
beauty,'  'Lovely  beauty,'  'Charming  beauty,' 
and  '  Guardian  angels,  O  protect  me '  (just  before 
the  final  Hallelujah  chorus),  comparatively  slight 
though  they  all  are,  there  is  similar  melodic 
beauty  and  real  artistic  polish  not  so  very  often 
to  be  found  in  the  solo  numbers  of  the  more 
strictly religiousworks.  But,  leaving  these  aside, 
we  may  almost  say  that  wherever  in  the  ora- 
torios heathens  are  set  directly  side  by  side  with 
Jews  or  Christians,  the  music  of  the  former  will 
be  the  more  striking.  Compare,  for  example,  in 
'Saul'  the  picturesque  power  of '  Along  the  monster 
atheist  strode'  with  the  tame  respectabiUty 
of  the  succeeding  '  The  youth  inspired  by  thee, 
O  Lord  '  3  ;  in  '  Belshazzar '  the  music  of  Daniel 
has  not  a  tithe  of  the  living  force  that  breathes 
through  that  of  the  Assyrian  revellers,  and  in 
'  Samson '  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  on  the 
whole  Dagon's  worshippers  have  artistically  the 
best  of  it,  so  far  as  the  choruses  are  concerned. 
And,  yet  again,  many  of  the  Christian  choruses 
in  '  Theodora' — on  the  whole  one  of  the  very  best 
of  the  oratorios — are  no  doubt  extremely  fine  ; 
but  there  is  something  about  such  flawless  little 
gems  as  '  Venus  laughing  from  the  skies '  and 
'  Queen  of  summer,  queen  of  love '  that  comes 
to  us  like  a  fresh  breeze  into  a  slightly  stuffy 
room,  bringing  with  it  an  unmistakable  echo 
of  the  voice  of  the  great  Englishman  who  had 

1  Which  should  be  sung  by  a  single  voice  throughout ;  the  abeurd 
dlTiaion  between  tvo  voicee  is  a  tradition  without  the  slightest 
authority  from  the  compoaer. 

2  Indeed,  most  of  the  musiciana  who  have  read  with  equal  dispas- 
sionate care  through  all  the  operas  and  all  the  oratorios  would  prob- 
ably be  inclined  to  assert  that,  on  the  whole,  the  musical  value  of 
the  solo  numbers  in  the  former  works  is  considerably  the  higher. 

3  Though  this  latter.  Indeed,  is  not  altogether  Handel's  original 
work  ;  it  is  one  of  the  numbers  connected  with  Urio's  '  Te  Deum.' 
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First  strain  repeated  to  coiiclQdeL 

then  been  half  a  century  in  his  grave.  T. 
trace  the  influence  of  Purcell  on  Handel  L* 
indeed  a  deeply  interesting  study  ;  it  is  chir^T 
confined  to  music  of  this  secular  tinge  (iL- 
very  beautiful  duet  in  'Athaliah,*  'Joys  be- 
fore our  eyes  appearing,'  and  Dellla's  air  n 
'  Samson, ' '  My  faith  and  truth, 'are  perhaps,  iri:: 
parts  of  the  '  Utrecht  Te  Deum,'  the  only  ot>: 
noteworthy  instances),  and  where  it  is  at  .1 
visible  it  is  curiously  thorough.  In  *  Queen  r/ 
summer,'  for  example,  not  only  is  the  rhyt-liL 
one  of  Purcell's  most  characteristic  hsdl-marL^ 
but  there  is  perhaps  no  instance  in  the  stn  r 
work  of  any  great  composer  but  these  two  of  d- 
progression  in  the  fourteenth  bar,  which  vioU:^^ 
what  seems  (though  it  is  not  always  mentitc-. 
in  t^xt-books)  to  be  the  most  rigid  of  the  genenl 
isations  that  make  up  what  we  call  the  *  lai^  • 
harmony.' 

But  these  more  than  half  secular  movem^niv 
brilliant  and  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  usujI. 
comparatively  slight  in  texture  and  design  ;  !« : 
Handel  in  his  really  greatest  moods  we  mv^ 
look  elsewhere.  We  can  make  what  allowan':e« 
we  like  for  the  frequent  lack  of  any  distincdxe- 
ness  of  thematic  material,  for  the  acres  of  wsi- 
placent  commonplaces,  for  the  imposing  effe>cu 
that  consist  merely  of  massively  reiterated  taj- : 
but  beyond  them  all  there  is  the  great  geniti^ 
When  he  was  working  in  earnest,  he  possessed 
a  mastery  over  a  particular  kind  of  chonl 
technique  that  no  other  composer  before  or  ?:r:r 
has  even  approached  ;  the  part-WTiting  is  verr 
simple,  and  yet  no  one  else  has  been  able  to  pc^.*- 
cure  that  extraordinary  balanced  clearness  -'. 
sound.  His  chords  ring  like  bells  ;  and  he  eas 
hurl  himself  straight  through  the  rules  of  pn 
fessorial  orthodoxy  with  an  effect  astonishing  x 
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its  brilliance.^  And  he  does  not  attempt  to 
enter  fields  in  which  he  is  not  at  home  :  *  The 
mighty  power  in  whom  we  trust '  in  '  Athaliah/ 
is  the  solitary  and  distinctly  nnsuccessfid  emula- 
tion of  the  typical  (rerman  chorale-chorus,  and 
in  no  other  case  did  he  venture  on  anything 
alien  to  his  own  natural  style  or  unintelligible 
to  the  public  on  whose  pulse  he  kept  so  careful 
a  finger.  But  still,  in  his  great  choraL  work  there 
is  any  amount  of  variety.  Ho  can  be  grandly 
stem,  88  in  *Envy,  eldest -bom  of  hell*  in 
*  Saul,'  or  *  By  slow  degrees  the  wrath  of  God  * 
in  ' Belshazzar,'  or  'Tremble,  guilt'  in  'Susanna,' 
with  its  glorious  chief  subject : — 


wr&tli   dl-TliM     out  •  atripi   ib«  wind. 

He  can  be  deeply  pathetic,  as  in  *  Fall'n  is  the 
foe'  in  'Judas  Maccabseus,'  or  'Mourn,  Israel' 
in  *  Saul,*  or  '  And  the  children  of  Israel  sighed ' 
in  '  Israel  in  Egypt. '  If  we  wish  for  impressive 
strength,  there  are  'How  long,  O  Lord'  in 
'Susanna,'  'How  dark,  0  Lord,  are  thy  decrees' 
in  '  Jephtha,*  or '  Earth,  tremble '  in  '  Esther '  *  ; 
if  for  rapturous  brilliance,  there  are  '  Praise  the 
Lord  with  harp  and  tongue'  in  'Solomon,'  or 
'  Sing  unto  God'  in  'Judas  Maccabfeus,'or  'Then 
round  about  the  starry  throne'  in  'Samson.' 
And  these  are  only  a  mere  casual  handful  from  a 
rich  store,  while  we  have  not  even  mentioned 
the  '  Messiah ' ;  and  if  we  seek  further  whether 
for  delicate  grace  or  dramatic  realism,  the 
•  Nightingale '  chorus  in '  Solomon'  or  the  supreme 
'  Darkness '  chorus  in  '  Israel '  will  give  us  all 
we  want.  And  though  as  a  general  rule  Handel 
never  troubled  himself  to  give  any  specially 
subtle  rendering  of  his  words,  yet  the  sombrely 
impressive  end  of  '  Theodora '  (which  is  perhaps 
on  the  whole,  after  '  Saul,'  the  best  of  the  less- 
known  oratorios)  shows  that  he  could  occasionally 
go  deeper  than  the  critics  who  have  blamed  him 
for  the  '  ineffective  close ' ;  while  things  like  the 
'Horse  and  his  rider'  chorus  in  'Israel,'  or 
'Hear  us,  O  God'  in  'Samson,'  in  their  mas- 
sively simple  treatment  of  situations  where 
pictorialism  might  easily  be  carried  too  far, 
mark  the  difference  between  the  sure  judgment 
of  Handel  at  his  best  and  lesser  men's  vague 
attempts  at  dramatic  accuracy.  Probably  most 
persons  would  agree  that,  taking  them  all  in  all, 
the  general  average  of  the  solo  music  in  the 
oratorios  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  choral — indeed, 
there  is  perhaps  no  oratorio  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual airs  are  so  nearly  always  distinctive  as 
they  are  in  secular  works  like  '  Acis  and  Galatea ' 

I  PerhAw  the  fliMrt  example  of  thtu  i«  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
ontorioa,  but  in  the  ode  '  L'  Allegro '  ('  Mirth,  with  thee  we  mean  to 
live  •). 

3  In  the  middle  of  the  long  ehoroe. '  He  oomce  to  end  our  woee.' 


or '  Teseo ' ;  but  nevertheless  Handel  surely  wrote 
nothing  nobler  than  'Angels  ever  bright  and 
fair '  or  *  Total  eclipse  'or  'He  was  despised ' — 
to  take  a  mere  haphazard  selection.  And,  indeed, 
occasionally  we  find  in  the  oratorios  a  sort  of 
personal  characterisation  that  is  hardly  ever — 
though  there  are  exceptions — seen  in  the  operas, 
though  the  secular  concert  works  show  it  strongly ; 
almost  all  the  music  of  Jephtha's  daughter  Iphis 
is  as  girlish  as  Handel  could  well  manage  to  be, 
Manoah  in  '  Samson '  is  a  definite  figure,  and 
both  Susanna  and  her  attendant  are  portrayed 
with  real  distinctiveness.  It  is  a  pity,  however, 
that  some  of  the  best  and  best-known  solo  music 
is  hardly  ever  heard  except  when  illegitimately 
detached  from  its  context :  in  '  Samson '  both 

*  Let  the  bright  seraphim '  and  '  Return,  O  God 
of  hosts '  are  integral  parts  of  chomses,  and  in 
'  Jephtha '  '  Deeper  and  deeper  still '  and  the 
chorus  '  How  dark,  0  Lord,  are  thy  decrees ' 
form  one  united  whole.  Elaborate  recitatives 
like  this  last  are  not  at  all  common  in  the  ora- 
torios, but  when  they  do  occur,  they  are  usually 
remarkable  ;  there  are  several  particularly  fine 
examples  in  '  Saul '  which  strike  a  note  of  dis- 
tinction that  is  practically  unknown  in  Handel's 
ordinary  introductory  recitatives. 

The  Handelian  English  oratorio  is  something 
mi  generis ;  it  had  no  sort  of  precursor,  and 
apart  from  some  slight  relics  in  the  works  of 
Beethoven  and  Spohr  and  some  rather  clearer 
ones  in  those  of  Mendelssohn,  it  has  left  no 
traces  in  the  work  of  any  great  man.  Kinship 
with  the  previous  religious  music  of  Handel's 
own  countrymen  is  practically  indiscoverable ; 
it  is  far  closer  to  the  models  of  the  Italians. 
Apart  from  the  *  Messiah , '  which  occupies  a  unique 
position,  the  Handelian  oratorio  is  an  'enter- 
tainment,' sometimes  consisting,  like  'Solomon' 
and  'Israel  in  Egypt,'  chiefly  of  imposing 
choruses,     sometimes,      like      'Joseph'     and 

*  Jephtha, '  of  a  judicious  blend  of  Biblical  history 
and  decorous  'love-interest,'  sometimes  again  of 
vivid  drama,  like  'Saul'  and  'Belshazzar';  but 
compared  with  Schiitz  or  Bach,  it  is  always 

*  of  the  earth,  earthy.'  The  atmosphere  of  the 
theatres  in  which  they  were  produced  hangs 
round  them  all  (certain  pages  indeed,  especially 
in  'Joseph'  and  'Susanna,'  seem  imperatively  to 
demand  gesture  and  movement)  ;  and  yet  they 
are  sharply  differentiated  from  the  Italian 
oratorios  by  the  enormous  stress  which  they 
lay  on  choral  utterance,  not  by  any  means 
exclusively  as  representing  the  sentiments  of 
actors  in  the  story  but  equally  or  even  more 
frequently  as  representing  the  reflections  of  the 
religiously -minded  listener.  But  still  these 
reflections  are  always,  so  to  speak,  extemal ; 
North  German  pietism  found  singularly  little 
echo  in  the  breast  of  the  Georgian  Londoner, 
whether  Christian  or  Jew,'  for  whom  Handel 

>  '  JodM  Maccahnus '  and  *  Alexander  Balue '  were  ipedally  written 
to  plenee  the  Jews,  who  hud  aided  Handel  in  his  second  bankruptcy 
im7«. 
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wrote,  who  would  probably  have  regarded  the 
<Matthau8  Passion'  as  both  intensely  boring 
and  indecently  personal.  Yet  all  our  reverence 
for  the  greater,  silent  man  at  Leipzig,  who  had 
to  suffer  a  century  of  well-nigh  total  neglect 
before  he  began  to  come  to  his  own,  should 
never  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  Handel,  with 
all  his  imperfections  on  his  head,  is  also  among 
the  immortals. 

A  brief  paragraph  must  be  devoted  to  the 
still  more  or  less  burning  question  of  the 
'  plagiarisms '  in  Handel's  oratorios.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  his  adaptations  of  his  own  Italian 
secular  duets  in  the  *  Messiah,'  or  of  his  in- 
strumental music  in  *  Israel  in  Egypt'  and  else- 
where, or  on  his  frequent  transferences  of 
material  from  one  large  work  to  another  ;  there 
are  plenty  of  more  or  less  close  parallels  in  the 
work  of  other  great  composers.  But  he  also 
'conveyed'  largely  from  the  music  of  others, 
his  appropriations  ranging  from  mere  quotation 
of  melodic  phrases  or  figures  of  accompaniment 
to  virtual  transcriptions  of  entire  movements. 
A  *  Te  Deum '  by  Urio  is  laid  under  large  con- 
tributions for  the  *  Dettingen  Te  Deum,*  *Saul,' 
and  two  or  three  other  works ;  large  tracts  of 
'  Israel  in  Egypt '  are  very  intimately  connected 
with  a  '  Magnificat '  by  Erba,  and  the  chorus 
'Egypt  was  glad  when  they  departed,'  in  the 
same  work,  is  an  almost  exact  copy  of  an  organ 
oanzona  by  Kerl ;  and  scattered  up  and  down 
the  oratorios  we  find  borrowings  from  a  serenata 
by  Stradella,  some  duets  by  Glari,  harpsichord 
pieces  by  Muffat,  and  various  other  more  or  less 
distinct  traces  of  works  by  many  other  com- 
posers of  slightly  previous  or  contemporary 
date.  Many  of  these  are  no  doubt  mere 
quotations  which  Handel  has  fused  so  closely 
with  his  own  work  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
incongruity  of  style,  but  all  shades  of  the 
appropriating  process  can  be  traced  right  up  to 
the  penning  of  what  are,  practically  entirely, 
non-Handelian  movements,  such  as  the  above- 
mentioned  chorus,  which  is  pure  Kerl,  and  (also 
in  'Israel  in  Egypt')  'He  is  my  God,'  'Thou 
sentest  forth  thy  wrath,'  and  'The  earth 
swallowed  them,'  which  are  virtually  pure 
Erba.  It  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  the  force  of  traditional  association  that  the 
suspicions  of  a  scholar  like  Mendelssohn  (who 
edited  '  Israel '  for  the  English  Handel  Society), 
were  never  aroused  by  the  heavy  lifeless 
port -writing  of  these  movements,  especially 
Erba's,  which  is  quite  imlike  Handel's  technical 
methods  at  any  time  of  his  life  ;  and  Hawkins 
actually  printed  Kerl's  canzona  in  his  History 
as  an  interesting  example  of  that  composer's 
style  without,  apparently,  recognising  in  any 
way  its  Handelian  bearings.  Confronted  with 
these  startling  facts,  some  ardent  Handelian 
worshippers  have  been  put  to  great  shifts  in 
order  to  preserve  their  hero's  character,*  while 

>  Knob  the  most  Infiniotts  theory  Li  that  prwntod  in  th« 


the  extremists  on  the  other  side  have  indulged 
in  rousing  moral  sermons ;  but  perhaps  after 
all  a  middle  course  is  the  most  in  accordance 
with  a  reasoned  judgment.  The  primary  thing 
to  be  remembered  is  the  extraordinary  prevalence 
at  this  period  of  Pasticcios,  whether  selections 
from  the  work  of  only  one  or  of  many  different 
composers:  the  English  ballad  opera,  which 
arose  at  this  time,  remained  artistically  an  oUa 
podrida  to  the  end  of  its  days,  and  Handel 
himself  brought  out  several  operas  which  were 
merely  '  favourite  airs '  strung  together,  while 
having  no  apparent  objection  to  interpolate 
entirely  disconnected  songs  (sometimes  in 
Italian)  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  the 
oratorios,  and  producing  large  works  that  were 
little  more  than  richauffia  of  old  music  of  his 
own.  Before  we  blame  Handel,  we  must 
remember  tluit  no  other  great  composer  ever 
lived  in  a  society  where  it  was  considered  in- 
teresting and  important  to  advertise  a  work  as 
'  new  and  original '  ;  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  reflect  on  matters  of  artistic  morality  in 
vcuniOf  so  to  speak,  and  we  may  charitably 
recollect  that  he  frequently  wrote  in  a  very 
terrible  hurry.  But  still  his  unconscionable 
and  quite  unparalleled  greediness  is  very 
deplorable  ;  the  case  of  the  forced  retirement 
from  England  of  Bononcini  is  not  altogether 
similar,  as  the  madrigal  of  Lotti  which  caused 
the  scandal  was  exhibited  in  a  competition,  and 
not  under  circumstances  where  the  Pasticcio- 
idea  could  even  remotely  be  entertained,^  but 
still  no  doubt  Handel's  enemies  would  have 
made  excellent  capital  out  of  the  works  of  Erba 
and  the  rest,  had  they  discovered  them.  It 
may  be  quite  true  that  '  originality  consists  in 
the  whole ' ;  but  a  whole  of  which  the  chief 
parts  are  by  some  one  else  is  somewhat  of  an 
anomaly.  We  can  indeed  distinguish  five 
grades  of  unannotated  musical  borrowing  (ex- 
cluding the  use  of  folk-music,  in  which,  however, 
all  can  be  traced) ;  the  quotations  may  be, 
from  the  composer's  point  of  liew,  recognisable 
— firstly,  by  all  his  listeners  without  exception, 
as  with  the  North  Germans'  use  of  chorale - 
melodies — secondly,  by  all  musicians,  as  with 
Elgar's  quotations  from  Mendelssohn  in  his 
'Enigma'  variations — thirdly,  by  all  musicians 
of  'up-to-date  taste, 'as  with  Bach's  adaptations 
from  Dieupart  in  his  English  suites — fourthly, 
by  the  persons  immediately  concerned,  as  with 
Brahnis's  quotations  from  a  song  by  Stockhausen 
in  his  '  Es  liebt  sich  so  lieblich  im  Lenze,'  sent 
to  the  singer  as  a  present  on  an  occasion  of 
family  rejoicing — fifthly,  as  well-nigh  invariably 

Mtuieal  Time4  of  Owjember  1900.  by  Mr.  P.  Boblnaon.  who  aryoM 
that  the  workM  of  Urlo  and  Brha  are  not  by  thoM  coiupoeen  but  fay 
Handel,  having  been  -vritten  at  the  mnail  towns  of  the  aame  namea 
In  North  Italy.  But  thia  aeeiiui  wore  brilliant  than  plaoalble.  and 
dooa  not  touch  the  quertion  of  internal  evidence ;  and  Kerl  and  tha 
reet  atill  remain. 

*  It  is.  however,  by  no  mean*  oertaln  (aee  the  evldenee  o(41eot«id 
by  Hawkina)  that  Bononcini  rnally  meant  to  paw  off  Lettl'a  work 
aa  hia  own :  and  hi«  proud  rpfuwl  to  aay  a  wonl  in  hia  own  defbnoa 
ia  capable  of  more  than  one  interpretation. 
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with  Handel,  and  very  regrettably ,  by  probably 
no  one  at  all. 

As  we  have  seen,  Handel's  Italian  oratorios 
were  merely  echoes  of  the  older  type,  and  had 
no  real  influence  on  his  English  masterpieces. 
And,  indeed,  the  whole  subsequent  history  of 
Italian  oratorio  is  that  of  the  gradual  extinction 
of  the  ancient  type  ;  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not 
modem  oratorio,  but  ancient  oratorio  in  extremis. 
But  still,  though  its  last  days  were  brightened 
by  no  music  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
Oarissimi's  for  real  subtle  artistic  insight,  there 
are  yet  works  that  show  glimpses  of  fine  music, 
and  several  names  seem  to  demand  mention,  if 
only  as  historical  landmarks. 

The  traditions  of  the  best  features  of  the 
oratorios  of  musicians  like  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
and  Stradella  lingered  indeed  for  some  con- 
siderable  time.  Lotti's  work  in  this  direction 
shows  much  that  is  of  high  value,  and  Marcello's 
curiously  named  *  oratorio  a  quattro  voci ' — *  II 
Pianto  e  il  Riso  delle  quattro  Stagioni  dell'  anno 
per  la  Morte,  Esaltazione,  e  Coronazione  di 
Maria  sempre  Yergine  Assunta  in  Cielo ' — con- 
tains some  fine  dignified  music,  and  shows  in 
the  alto  aria  'Maria,  Madre  d'Amor'  a  singularly 
beautiful  Siciliano,  whicli  is  really  equal  to  all 
but  the  very  finest  of  Handel's  songs  in  that 
measure.^  Leo's  *  Santa  Elena  al  Calvario '  has 
also  much  of  very  considerable  interest ;  some 
of  its  choruses  (particularly  '  Di  quanta  pena  k 
frutta')  show  fine  strong  solid  workmanship, 
though  on  the  whole  it  can  perhaps  hardly 
compare  with  other  definitely  liturgical  sacred 
music  from  his  pen,  nor  with  certain  sacred 
cantatas  for  solo  voices.  Pergolesi  produced  a 
Christmas  oratorio,  and  also  a  sacred  drama 
entitled  *  La  Conversione  di  8.  Guglielmo,'  into 
which  comic  intermezzi — after  the  very  curious 
fashion  of  those  days  (1731) — were  introduced ; 
and  this  marks  the  beginning  of  the  decline. 
Too  much  has  indeed  been  made  of  the  mere 
fact  that  religious  subjects  were  fref^uently 
given  stage  presentation — from  the  earliest 
mystery- play  down  to  'Parsifal,'  such  things 
have  been  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  very  purest 
reverence  ;  but  the  real  cause  of  the  decay  was 
that  there  was  not  the  least  attempt  at  any 
elevation  of  style,  and  that  these  lapses  from 
the  true  path  were  not  mere  occasional  accidents 
(as  had  happened  before),  but  settled  habits 
that  were  frankly  avowed  by  the  composera, 
and  frankly  welcomed  by  their  listeners.  Por- 
pora's  'Santa  Eugenia,'  one  of  the  early  works 
of  his  Roman  period  (the  autograph  is  dated 
13  8**",  1721),  though  not  intended  for  stage 
presentation,  does  its  best  to  look  like  an  opera, 
with  its  twenty  changes  of  scene  in  the  firat 

1  The  MS.  of  thlt  work  in  the  Brltlah  Mnienm  ha*  the  word 
'  Oriffinale '  In  larn  Ictten  at  the  hottom  of  the  tltle-nige— pre- 
■nmably  to  chow  tnat  it  i«  not,  like  so  many  worka  of  the  period. 
•  putlocio.  The  name  of  the  author  of  the  worda  haa  been  caref  ull  j 
araaed.  bat  the  worda  'della  Compagnia  dl  Oeaft'  oaii  Juat  be  traced ; 
ia  thlt  perhapa  a  sign  of  a  performance  of  the  work  in  aonu  country 
from  which  the  Jeault  order  was  excluded  t 


act,  and  seventeen  in  the  second  ;  and  in  spite 
of  certain  relics  of  sedateness  and  dignity  (as  in 
Eugenia's  really  pathetic  'Tu  lacero  esangue 
con  pena  infinita'),  the  work  as  a  whole  is 
thoroughly  stilted  and  occasionally,  as  in  the 
introductory  sinfonia,  simply  vulgar.  Men 
like  Piccinni  (whose  '  Jonathan '  is  perhaps  his 
best  work)  and  Sacchini — who  had  both  an 
inclination  towards  the  serious  in  art — did,  it 
is  true,  something  to  stem  the  current ;  and 
Jommelli's  'La  Passions  di  nostro  Signers  Giesu 
Oristo,'  which  was  highly  successful,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  reprinted  in  London,  tried, 
with  much  address,  to  combine  the  'elegance 
and  taste'  which  the  composer's  patrons  de- 
manded with  a  certain  sort  of  solidity  of 
technique.  But  Jommelli's  work,  though  one  of 
the  best  of  its  age  in  this  field,  is  painfully 
dull  on  the  whole  ;  and  almost  the  only  thing 
that  is  really  noteworthy,  is  the  remarkable 
ending  of  the  last  chorus  of  the  firat  part  on 
the  unresolved  dominant  harmony  to  the  words, 
'pensaci,  pensaci' — an  emotional  efiect  which 
anticipates  by  nearly  a  century  Schumann's  'Im 
wiinderachonen  Monat  Mai. '  And  the  'Assalon ne ' 
of  Cimarosa,  whose  main  line  (for  which  he  had 
a  real  genius)  was  comedy  opera,  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being  merely  the  refuse  of  Handel  mixed 
up  with  that  of  Haydn,  plus  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  bouncing  good-humour  ;  the  music 
frequently  bustles  about  on  a  single  harmony 
for  pages  on  end,  and  the  warrior  Joab,  who  is 
a  soprano  greatly  addicted  to  top  C's,  expresses 
the  sentiment  '  Lagrimate  il  cor  nel  seno '  by 
empty  twirlings  on  one  syllable  for  fourteen 
bara  at  a  time.  The  oratorios  of  Zingarelli  and 
Guglielmi  are  similarly  full  of  bald  triviality  ; 
and  Sarti,  Salieri,  and  Paer,  who  were,  espe- 
cially the  first-named,  men  of  decidedly  more 
mark,  still  produced  in  this  field  nothing 
that  possesses  any  soi;t  of  vitality.  Not  indeed 
that  they  did  not  attempt  to  do  things  on  a 
somewhat  large  scale  ;  in  the  extracts  from 
Paer's  '  II  Trionfo  della  Chiesa '  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  very 
elaborate  movement  'Dio  pietoso,  dio  clemente,' 
with  a  bass  aria  for  an  Angel  combined  with 
two  separate  choira,  one  of  female  voices  '  coro 
d'  eco  celeste  da  lontano,'  and  the  other  an 
ordinary  four- part  choir  of  worahippera — the 
whole  accompanied  by  a  full  soft  orchestra, 
with  clarinets  and  harp,  but  no  trumpets  and 
drums,  and  a  great  deal  of  wood -wind  soli. 
But  experiments  of  this  kind,  which  were  not 
uncommon,  have  hardly  ever  any  real  sign  of 
vitality  about  them ;  Italian  oratorio  was  indeed 
dying,  and  it  expired  in  its  absolute  fusion  with 
opera  in  Rossini's  '  Mose  in  Egitto,'  which  was 
originally  written  for  the  stage  (and  was  so 
performed,  with  two  diflerent  librettos  on  the 
subjects  of  '  Peter  the  Hermit  *  and  *  Zora ' 
respectively,  at  London  theatres  in  1822  and 
1850),  but  was  also,  under  the  composer's  own 
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direction,  entitled  'oratorio,'  and  very  frequently 
performed  in  the  concert-room.  This  curious 
work  marks  the  final  extinction  of  any  trace 
of  the  religious  spirit,  which  still  lingered  very 
fitfully  in  Paer  ;  and  it  is  the  grossest  calumny 
to  the  race  that  has  produced  the  most  purely 
spiritual  religious  music  in  existence  to  place 
Rossini's  antics  to  the  credit  of  his  Italian  blood. 
He  was  indeed  simply  a  keen  man  of  business  with 
a  genius  for  a  certain  kind  of  light  opera,  who 
took  his  religious  commissions  as  they  came  ; 
and  the  vulgarity  and  triviality  with  which 
these  pages  teem  rouse  curious  reflections  as  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  committees  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  and  the  authorities  of  Exeter 
Hall  in  the  days  when  this  production  passed 
as  devotional  music.  A  good  many  numbers 
might  indeed  be  made  into  quite  pleasing 
ballets,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  fair 
operatic  work  in  other  than  dance -rhythms ; 
but  we  can  almost  imagine  Rossini  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek,  writing  page  after  page  of 
impressive-looking  ensembles  in  crowds  of  parts 
(which,  on  investigation,  prove  to  consist  of 
mere  childish  doubling),  and  reflecting  that, 
when  the  poor  little  phrase  that  forms  the  whole 
of  the  famous  'Dal  tuo  stellate  soglio'  has  been 
repeated  often  enough,  the  audience  cannot 
help  thinking  it  fine  when  it  blares  out  at  last 
in  the  major.  But  the  work  is  historically 
important  as  the  last  of  its  line,  and  as  a 
monument  of  successful  imposition  ;  and  the 
modern  student  may  agreeably  while  away  some 
short  time  in  contemplation  of  the  curious 
polka-like  presentation  of  Moses*  prophecy  of 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  Israel  over  its  sufferings, 
or  of  the  display  of  the  audacity  of  Pharaoh 
and   his   son   Amenophis   by  their  continual 

JTTTf  I^^M  rhythm  in  contrast  to  the 
more  pious  crotchet  measure  of  Moses  and  the 
Israelites. 

With  'Mos^  in  Egitto'  Italian  oratorio  was 
practically  silenced  for  seventy  years ;  a  very 
few  works  were  indeed  produced  by  composers 
of  Italian  race  but  cosmopolitan  careers,  which 
chiefly  saw  the  light  outside  their  native  country, 
and  anyhow  are  of  very  slight  importance.  But 
at  the  close  of  the  19th  century  it  was  re- 
vived, under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  Vatican, 
by  Lorenzo  Perosi,  whose  works  were  urged 
upon  Europe  for  several  years  by  the  whole 
driving  force  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  has 
since  been  directed  towards  another  and  much 
worthier  composer;  Perosi's  work  is  of  consider- 
able historical  interest ;  and  he  was  perhaps 
somewhat  unfairly  handled  by  critics  not  in  per- 
sonal sympathy  with  his  outlook. '  His  numerous 
oratorios — '  Tlie  Resurrection  of  Lazarus '  is  as 
typical  as  any — remind  us  indeed,  in  one  way, 
more  of  Haydn's  works  than  of  any  others ; 

*  FsKwi'a  BotabU  Ubovn  In  purifying  lltatvieal  mns<c  in  Italy 
U*  ouUld*  th«  praMnt  inTMiifation. 


there  is  the  similar  attitude  of  the  religiously- 
minded  child.  Not  indeed  that  Perosi  is  strictly 
musically  worthy  of  mention  in  the  same  breath ; 
he  seems  like  a  naive  southern  boy,  playing 
innocently  with  material  that  he  cannot  really 
handle.  The  music  flows  on  anyhow,  in  aimless 
meanderings  that  suggest  alternately  imperfect 
reminiscences  of  Wagner  and  of  Palestrina ;  it 
is  almost  always  quite  ineffectual,  and  sounds 
like  the  casual  extemporisation  of  a  musical 
dreamer,  but  it  is  also  entirely  inoffensive,  clean, 
and  sincere,  and  in  its  vague  childish  way  not 
at  all  unattractive.  But  it  is  in  all  probability 
the  only  religious  music  produced  by  an  Italian 
of  any  sort  of  note  since  the  16th  century  that 
is  entirely  free  from  the  taint  of  secularity.  ^  The 
pessimists  of  the  Council  of  Trent  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  story,  have  thought  that 
they  had  discovered  a  firm  bulwark  in  Palestrina, 
but  the  coming  of  the  great  flood  was  only 
delayed,  not  averted. 

While  Italian  religious  music  was  waning 
more  and  more,  German  oratorio-composers  ofthe 
generation  after  J.  S.  Bach  were  torn  by  diverse 
forces ;  on  the  one  hand  was  the  influence  of 
the  Passion-music,  on  the  other  that  of  Italian 
opera,  the  fashionable  amusement  of  all  persons 
of  proper  culture  and  taste.  This  struggle  be- 
tween the  national  and  the  foreign  strikes  deeply 
across  all  the  music  of  the  18th  century  in  all 
countries  north  of  the  Alps  ;  in  Germany  we  see 
how  Haydn  and  Mozart  looked  both  ways,  and 
it  was  indeed  only  the  patriotic  uprising  at  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  that  finally  nationalised  German 
music.  Some  were  led  more  one  way  than  the 
other,  but  others  tried  to  keep  the  l3alance  fairly 
even  ;  Graun,  for  example,  wrote  both  Gorman 
and  Italian  operas,  and  though  his  style  owed 
far  more  to  Italian  influence  than  to  any  other, 
yet  his  'Der  Tod  Jesu,*  by  which  alone  his 
fame  has  survived,  is  in  design  a  Passion-oratorio 
on  the  strict  North  German  model.  It  starts 
at  once,  without  any  preamble,  with  the  'O 
Haupt  vol!  Blut  und  Wunden  *  chorale-tune  with 
which  Bach's  '  Matthaus-Passion '  renders  us  so 
familiar ;  several  more  are  introduced  in  the 
course  ofthe  work,  and  later  on  the  Chorale  with 
bass  solo  is  obviously  modelled  on  Bach's  struc- 
tures. There  are  plenty  of  numbers,  such  as 
the  first  and  last  choruses,  the  bass  recitative 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  several 
other  recitatives,  which  show  much  really 
pathetic  expression  and  are  thoroughly  sincere 
and  solidly  good  music ;  but  at  other  times 
Graun  writes  merely  very  smooth  and  polished 
work  which  is  attractive  technically  but  not  at 
all  otherwise.  He  could  indeed,  as  in  the  long 
bass  solo  scena,  write  dramatic  and  brilliant 
music  which  shows  his  Italian  side  at  its  best : 
but  his  quieter  moods  are  those  by  which  he 
most  lives.     Graun  was  not  in  tmth  anything 

*  Perhaiw  we  may  eioept  Vmdi's  b«utifal  '  lAudi  all*  VwcliM ' 
for  four  ■olo  fcnul*  Toiow. 
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like  a  greafc  genius,  but  the  best  thinga  in  '  Der 
Tod  Jesu '  leave  a  very  satisfactory  impression 
behind  them  ;  while  the  one  oratorio  of  his 
famous  contemporary  Hasse  that  has  survived 
complete,  *I  Pellegrini  al  Sepolcro,'*  is  (apart 
from  its  one  and  only  chorus,  which  is  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  rest  of  the  work)  a  singu- 
larly dull  production,  merely  the  ordinary  ade- 
quately effective  dry  machine-made  music, 
exactly  like  reams  and  reams  of  contemporary 
effusions.  And  this  kind  of  oratorio  lingered 
on  for  some  time  ;  Hasse  was  the  great  fashion- 
able autocrat  of  his  day,  and  pleasant  as  some 
of  his  secular  music  is,  his  influence  in  the 
oratorio-field  weighed  altogether  on  the  wrong 
side.  His  traditions  were  carried  on  by  men 
like  Naumann,  J.  C.  Bach,  Winter,  Weigl, 
Hiller,  Dittersdorf,  Himmel,  and  many  others 
till  they  died  from  sheer  inanition  about  the 
second  decade  of  thel  9th  century :  and  few  works 
are  more  hopelessly  tedious  than  theii-s,  which 
(save  in  very  rare  instances)  have  neither  soul 
enough  to  be  sacred  music  nor  backbone  enough 
to  be  secular.  Nor  indeed  have  we  even  the 
relief  that  the  sight  of  new  librettos  might  afford, 
for  the  same  poems  were  amiably  handed  over 
from  one  oratorio  composer  to  another :  Meta- 
stasio's  'I  Pellegrinial  Sepolcro'  was,  for  example, 
set  by  Naumann  as  well  as  by  Hasse,  his 
'  Passione  di  Giesu  Cristo '  by  Jommelli  (as  we 
have  just  seen),  Paisiello,  Salieri,  and  Naumann, 
his  '  Santa  Elena  al  Calvario '  by  Leo,  Hasse, 
and  Naumann,  and  ao  on  ad  infinitum.  Some 
of  the  Italians,  like  Leo  and  Jommelli,  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  above  their  school :  Leo,  indeed, 
was  in  some  of  his  religious  music  a  distinctly 
great  man,  but,  apart  from  a  very  few  exceptions, 
the  decay  of  Italian  oratorio,  whether  in  its 
native  land  or  elsewhere,  leaves  no  regret  be- 
hind it. 

But  while  Hasse  and  his  friends  and  followers 
were  vainly  trying  to  galvanise  a  dying  art-form, 
one  great  composer,  whose  work  has  been,  till  of 
late  years,  far  too  much  neglected,  produced  three 
oratorios  which  are  of  very  high  interest  as  well 
as  of  special  historical  importance  ;  indeed,  Carl 
Philip  Emanuel  Bach's  *  Passions-Cantate,'  'Die 
Auferstehung  und  Himmelfahrt  Jesu,'  and  '  Die 
Israeli  ten  in  der  Wiiste,'  all,  but  especially 
(though  it  is  the  earliest)  the  last  named,  well 
requite  close  study.*  Like  all  his  contempor- 
aries, he  felt  the  pressure  of  the  conflict  of 
styles,  and  indeed  is  the  one  great  man  who 
b^t  exemplifies  them.  Often  he  shows  extensive 
traces  of  his  father's  influence,  most  of  all 
perhaps  in  his  recitatives  and  recitative -like 
movements  in  each  of  the  three  works,  where  he 
combines  a  large  share  of  J.  S.  Bach's  dignity 
and  pathetic  expressiveness  with  a  power  of 

>  The  original  p«rUh«d,  with  otany  works  of  H«8M,  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Dresden  In  1780 ;  what  we  have  1«  a  Oerman  version 
pnbliahed  hj  J.  A.  Hiller  «•  '  Die  Pllgrlmme  auf  OolgotbJL' 

>  See  mptclailjTh*  rtcnne$t  Period  (0:^rd  HUtory  of  Mvsie. 
vol.  iv.),  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hadow,  for  an  admirable  account  of  C.  P.  E. 


dramatic  word-painting  that  is  his  own  great 
endowment.  The  setting,  for  example,  of  the 
words,  *Warum  hast  du  den  bittern  Kelch 
getrunken,'  from  the  recitative  at  the  opening  of 
the  '  Passions-Cantate,'  has  an  exquisite  tender- 
ness, and  joins  syllables  with  music  in  the  style 
of  a  skilled  reciter  ;  and  the  great  movement  in 
'Die  Israeliten  in  der  Wiiste,'  where  Moses 
prays  *  Gott,  meiner  Vater  Gott '  and  the  chorus 
cry  at  intervals  *  Wir  vergehn,'  *  Wir  sterben,'  is 
most  striking  in  its  perfect  dramatic  instinct. 
And,  again,  he  abolishes  altogether  the  customary 
overture,  which  even  with  Handel  (though  his 
workmanship  is  far  more  solid  than  that  of  •the 
ordinary  writer  of  Italian  oratorios)  is  a  more  or 
less  perfunctory  and  anyhow  entirely  irrelevant 
production ;  instead   he  writes,    in  both   the 

*  Passions-Cantate '  and  *  Die  Auferstehung  und 
Himmelfahrt  Jesu,'  very  short  movements  (one 
to  each  part  in  the  latter  work)  only  a  few  bars 
long,  but  obviously  aiming,  and  with  consider- 
able success,  at  the  preparation  of  the  right 
solemn  mood,  and  in  the  '  Die  Israeliten .  in 
der  Wiiste,*  the  little  *  Symphonic,  ouvertiiren- 
massig,'  that  occurs  some  short  way  on  in  the 
oratorio ,  has  a  definite  dramatic  f  u  nction .  Often , 
again,  he  altogether  turns  his  back  on  hi& 
father  and  looks  out  in  a  quite  different  direc- 
tion ;  he  introduces  a  choral  ^  Was  der  alten 
Vater  Schaar '  into  *  Die  Israeliten  in  der  Wiiste,* 
but  the  harmonisation  is  totally  unlike  J.  S. 
Bach's  style,  and  in  some  of  the  choruses  in  the 
same  work  and  in  'Die  Auferstehung  und 
Himmelfahrt  Jesu,'  notably  in  the  very  long 
and  elaborate  finale  of  the  latter,  the  whole 
handling  of  the  voices  and  the  brilliance  of  the 
orchestration,  remind  us  strongly  of  Haydn, 
while  the  direction  *  sciolto '  over  triplet  semi- 
quavers for  violins  in  the  aria  *  Mein  Geist  voll 
Furcht  und  Freude  lebet'  in  the  last-named 
work  is  a  striking  index  of  C.  P.  K  Bach's 
modernity  of  mind  and  his  urgent  desire  for 
flexible  phrasing  even  of  a  quite  ordinary 
passage.  It  is  true  that  his  genius  is  far  less 
at  home  in  lyrical  reflectiveness  than  in  dramatic 
action  ;  but  each  of  the  three  works  is  of 
singularly  high  interest,  and  not  a  few  pages  in 
them  are  really  great  The  one  enormous 
drawback,  however,  is  that  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  of 
all  foremost  composers,  was  the  most  amateur- 
ish in  technique  ;  his  dramatic  feeling  sometimes 
outruns  his  sense  of  artistic  proportion,  and  we 
never  feel  quite  certain  that  his  powers  will  not 
give  out  suddenly  and  leave  the  music  in  the 
lurch.  The  fine  solid  contrapuntal  chorus, 
'  Auf  dass  wir  der  Siinde  abgestorben '  in  the 

*  Passions-Cantate,'  loses  much  of  its  effect  when 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  scrappy  little 
movement  in  the  poorest  elementary  harmonic 
style  ;  finely  expressive  recitatives  are  mixed  up 
with  conventional  orchestral  passages,  and  very 
beautiful  melodies  (as  *  Wende  dich  zu  meincm 
Schmerze '  in  the  *  Passions-Cantate ')  are  just 
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spoilt  for  want  of  the  perfect  organic  balance 
that  a  greater  master  would  have  fiimished. 
Indeed,  this  sort  of  incurable  amateurishness 
runs  more  or  less  through  nearly  all  C.  P.  E. 
Bach's  work  ;  but  for  it  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  really  great  men,  and  as  it  is,  he  is 
a  composer  who  well  repays  very  much  closer 
study  than  he  has  hitherto  generally  received. 

The  two  great  giants  of  the  period,  who  en- 
riched so  many  fields  of  music  side  by  side, 
took  very  diverse  views  of  oratorio.  Mozart's 
work  in  this  form  is  altogether  negligible,  and 
consists  merely  of  two  compositions.  *  La  Betulia 
lilA^ta,'  written  to  a  libretto  by  Metastasio 
(also  set  by  Jommelli,  Naumann,  and  others),  at 
the  end  of  1771  or  beginning  of  1772,  was  the 
result  of  a  commission  given  him  at  Padua  when 
he  visited  that  city  in  the  course  of  his  Italian 
concert-tour ;  the  oratorio  is  simply  an  '  opera 
seria '  without  action,  and,  though  its  composer 
had  then  (in  his  sixteenth  year)  written  many 
very  wonderful  things,  is  of  but  little  interest ; 
one  of  its  numbers  contains  the  ancient '  intona- 
tion '  introduced  at  the  words  '  Te  decet  hymnus ' 
in  the  first  chorus  of  the  'Requiem'  twenty 
years  later.  The  only  other  oratorio,  *  Davidde 
penitente,'  of  considerably  later  date,  is  nothing 
but  a  pasticcio  from  the  splendid  0  minor  Mass, 
>  arranged  to  Italian  words,  and  combined  with 
a  couple  of  incongruous  and  not  specially  note- 
worthy arias  of  a  florid  character.  Mozart  also 
wrote,  in  the  very  early  *  sacred  singspiel  *  *  Die 
Schuldigkeit  des  ersteu  Gebotes,'  ^  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  hybrid  production  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  not  uncommon  at  this  time  ;  but 
this  again  is  of  no  importance,  and  the  com- 
poser's genius  for  sacred  music  can  only  be  seen 
in  the  '  Requiem '  and  in  the  many  splendid 
and  far  too  little -known  liturgical  works  of 
smaller  dimensions. 

Haydn,  on  the  other  hand,  put  much  of  his 
very  greatest  music  into  his  oratorios.  His 
earliest,  'II  Ritomo  di  Tobia'  (far  the  finest 
example  of  18th-century  Italian  oratorio  that 
exists),  was  written  in  1774  for  the  Tonkiinstler- 
Societat  of  Vienna,  a  musical  club  that  had  been 
inaugurated  two  years  earlier  ;  and  its  brilliant 
writing  both  for  the  voices  and  for  the  unusually 
large  orchestra  (including  trombones  and  a 
couple  of  comi  inglesi  <)  seems  to  show  that  the 
composer  was  anxious  to  display  to  the  utmost 
the  powers  of  the  members  of  the  ambitious 
young  institution.  The  oratorio  is  laid  out  on 
a  large  scale,  and,  though  it  suffers  by  compari- 
son with  its  composer's  later  work,  is  neverthe- 
less of  very  great  interest  from  first  to  last,  and 
is  unaccountably  and  undeservedly  neglected  at 
the  present  time,  apart  from  the  chorus  'Svanisce 
in  un  momento,'^  which  is  well  known  as  a 

partH  Ifl  bj  Mosart.  the  other  two 
Hnyda,  and  Adlgn—w,  the  eoart 


I  Only  the  flnt  of  the  thi«e 
hting  reapectlTelj  by  Michael 
orpnl«t  of  SaUbuTf .  a  perw)iM«e  otherwlae  unknowD  to  fame. 

<  Serving  in  place  of  clarlneti,  which  were  then  rtrj  rare ;  but 
«oml  Incleei  were  rarer  ttlll. 

*  An  interpolation  ten  years  after  the  flnt  production  of  the  worlc. 


motet  furnished  with  singularly  inappropriate 
words,  beginning  '  Insanae  et  vanae  curae.'  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  the  libretto  is  of  less  than 
no  literary  quality,  but  in  that  respect  it  is  little 
worse  than  the  vast  minority  of  others  of  the 
period ;  and  the  light-heartedness  of  most  of  the 
music  is  not  more  uneoclesiastical'  than  tliat 
displayed  in  Haydn's  Masses  or  even  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  '  Creation.'  The  pages  are 
crowded  with  delightfully  melodious  strains  of 
a  sort  of  wild-flowerlike  innocence ;  and  in  many 
artistic  essentials  the  music  has  a  far  matnrer 
grip  than  the  more  dramatic  and  ingenious  work 
of  Carl  Philip  £manuel  Bach.  The  latter,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  the  instinct  for  word-expres- 
sion very  strongly  developed,  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  music  itself ;  Haydn  went  steadily 
on  his  serene  way  thinking  primarily  of  produc- 
ing as  perfect  music  as  he  could,  and  letting  the 
details  of  the  words  take  very  considerable  care 
of  themselves.  Not  indeed  that  he  does  not 
try  to  depict  the  general  situation  as  far  as  is 
possible  ;  when,  for  example,  Anna  relates  how 
she  sees  ghosts  in  her  dreams,  Haydn  does  his 
best  to  be  decorously  shivery.  But  C.  P.  E. 
Bach's  minute  anxiety  to  be  emotionally  accurate 
never  troubled  Haydn  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  some  of  the  older  composer's  choruses — 
singularly  right  dramatically,  but  musically 
unequal — with  a  movement  like  the  last  chorus 
of  the  first  part  of  *  II  Ritomo  di  Tobia,'  where 
the  singers  beseech  the  Almighty  to  hear  their 
prayers  and  tears  in  an  allegro  in  D  migor, 
forte,  with  nice  running  fiddles  and  everything 
very  charming  and  cheerful.  Yet  Haydn's 
gaiety  never  degenerates  to  anything  remotely 
like  frivolity ;  and  in  this  oratorio  i  there  is 
plenty  of  broad  solid  writing  built  up  with  a 
learning  that  is  never  heavy,  while  the  introduc- 
tion (though  the  final  modulation  from  the  key 
of  C  to  that  of  E  flat,  in  order  to  lead  into  the 
opening  chorus,  rather  upsets  the  structure) 
represents,  at  its  date,  the  composer's  largest 
orchestral  manner. 

In  the  year  1785  Haydn  received  a  commission 
from  the  authorities  of  the  Cathedral  at  Cadiz  * 
to  write  seven  instrumental  adagios  for  use 
during  Lenten  services  as  interludes  between 
sermons  on  each  of  the  'Seven  Words  on  the 
Cross.'  Originally  composed  for  orchestra  and 
afterward  arranged  for  string  quartet,  they  were 
yet  again  published  in  1801  with  additions  and 
modifications  and  arranged  for  solo  voices, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  with  an  explanatory 
preface ;  and  in  this  form,  which  Haydn  obvi- 
ously considered  the  best,  the  work  may  fairly 
be  ranked  as  a  short  oratorio.  The  composer 
in  his  preface  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  writing 
music  on  such  lines  without  resulting  monotony 
and  weariness  to  the  listeners  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  effect  is  in  any  way  really  satis- 

*  Hie  muaio  Mema  to  have  beni  well  known  In  Spain ;  Boodiertel. 
who  wu  resident  at  Madrid,  wan  a  warm  admirer  and  propaauMllat* 
and  the  king  had  extended  him  hie  patn>na«a  aeTeral  jeanlitforet. 
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feotory.  There  is  a  slow  introduction ;  then 
oome  seven  sections  all  similarly  slow,  each 
(except  the  fifth,  the  words  '  I  thirst '  not  being 
set  at  all)  starting  with  the  actual  *  Words '  set 
for  plain  four -part  harmony  in  the  general 
style  of  a  litoi^cal  *  Intonation '  and  entitled 
*  Choral/  followed  by  a  chorus  with  soli,  in 
which  the  sentiment  suggested  by  the  scriptural 
passage  is  developed.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
numbers  are  separated  by  an  instrumental 
LargOt  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  chorus, 
'  Presto  con  tutta  la  forza/  descriptive  of  the 
earthquake.  The  music  is  not  altogether  that 
of  the  great  Haydn,  and  some  of  it  is  rather 
perfunctory,  while  the  last  section  comes  too 
late  to  secure  real  contrast  and  only  rather 
upsets  the  emotional  balance  and  disorganises 
the  work  as  a  whole ;  but  still  there  is  much 
very  beautiful  melody  of  a  simply  expressive 
character,  and  the  earthquake  is  depicted  with 
a  fine  fiery  breathless  sort  of  directness  that 
produces  a  remarkable  effect,  without  the  very 
slightest  sensationalism  or  abandonment  of 
polished  technique. 

Haydn's  next  ^  oratorio  was  the  great  master- 
piece known  in  England  as  the  'Creation,' 
which  was  written  in  1797-98.  The  libretto 
(which  Haydn  had  acquired  during'  his  last 
English  visit)  was  written  by  Lidley  on  the 
general  basis  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  had  been 
originally  intended  for  Handel ;  it  was  turned 
into  German,  with  considerable  alterations,  by 
Haydn's  friend  van  Swieten,  and  the  detest- 
able and  occasionally  ungrammatical  balderdash 
which  has  been  sanctified  by  several  generations 
of  English  choral  societies  is  an  attempt  at  a 
retranslation.  It  was  the  culminating  success 
of  its  composer's  life  ;  and  immediately  on  its 
publication  in  1800  institutions  were  founded 
for  the  express  purpose  of  performing  it,  while 
in  this  country  rival  managers  fought  for  the 
honour  of  introducing  it  to  London,  and  Wor- 
cester, Hereford,  and  Gloucester  produced  it  at 
each  of  the  'Three  Choirs  Festivals'  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  century.  And  now,  after 
more  tiian  a  hundred  years,  all  musicians  who 
have,  without  any  permanent  ill  effects,  passed 
beyond  the  youthful  fever  for  mere  novelty  and 
emotionalism  as  such,  return  to  this  perennially 
fresh  work  with  continual  delight.  No  doubt 
the  third  part  is,  taken  altogether,  inferior  to 
the  other  two,  and  even  these  are  not  throughout 
of  equal  interest — few  works  are  ;  but  the  whole 
is  fi-agrant  with  the  limpid  purity  of  the  *  great 
morning  of  the  world,'  and  though  music  has 
done  far  deeper  and  wider  things  since,  we  have 
no  more  superseded  the  'Creation'  than  painting 
has  superseded  the  work  of  the  men  whose 
spiritual  outlook  was  similarly  that  of  the  little 
child. 

1  Tho  MaM  In  6  flat  written  In  1?96  is  tbc  nuiin  Muroe  of  an 
naanihorlaed  paaModo  eallad  the  oratorio  'Jadah,'  which  waa 
popular  In  Ea(land  in  tho  d^rt  when  atrocities  of  thU  kind  were 


For  the  last  great  work  of  his  life  Haydn  had 
again  recourse  to  England,  the  libretto  of  the 
'  Seasons '  being  an  adaptation  by  van  Swieten  of 
Thomson's  poem  of  the  same  name.  The  title 
of  'oratorio'  is  Haydn's  own,  but  it  is  what 
would  now  be  called  merely  a  cantata  on  a  large 
scale  ;  there  is  a  little  '  religious  application '  in 
the  words  of  a  few  numbers  in  two  out  of  the 
four  sections,  but  otherwise  the  subject  is 
throughout  purely  secular.  It  is  a  case  of  the 
same  mistaken  nomenclature  that  we  have 
already  noticed  with  regard  to  several  works  of 
Handel ;  but  it  is  the  last  time  that  we  find  the 
word  oratorio  thus  vaguely  used,  as  with  the 
spread  of  public  music  unconnected  with  either 
church  or  stage,  other  more  adequate  titles  came 
into  use,  and  the  modem  definite  idea  of  oratorio 
as  a  non-liturgical  work  of  religious  character 
became  firmly  established.  But  still,  as  Haydn 
understood  the  term  as  merely  implying  a  large 
choral  and  orchestral  work  connected  neither 
with  worship  nor  with  acting,  it  seems  fitting 
not  to  refuse  the  '  Seasons '  at  any  rate  a  passing 
mention  in  the  present  review.  And,  indeed,  the 
neglect  of  so  beautiful  a  work  is  very  regrettable ; 
it  is  true  that  none  of  it  reaches  the  level  of  the 
finest  portions  of  the  'Creation,'  but  Haydn, 
though  an  old  man  of  over  seventy,  still  retained 
his  full  powers,  and  alike  in  'Spring,'  in 
*  Summer,'  in  '  Autumn,'  and  in  '  Winter '  there 
are  pages  and  pages  full  of  melody,  pictnresque- 
ness,  and  vigour.  And  throughout  the  polished 
purity  of  style  never  fails  ;  he  can  deal  with  the 
most  diverse  situations  with  equal  serene  fresh- 
ness, and  can  walk  across  the  dangerous  ground 
of  realism  while  keeping  musicianship  unsullied. 
Indeed,  Haydn's  treatment  of  words  thatdemand 
some  sort  of  attempt  at  realism  is  one  of  his 
most  characteristic  features  ;  given  the  '  cheer- 
ful, roaring,  tawny  lion,'  the  'flexible  tiger,' 
the  'sinuous  worm,'  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
menagerie  of  the  '  Creation.'  it  is  impossible  to 
see  how  they  could  have  been  portrayed  with 
more  artistic  innocence  and  perfectiy  congruous 
restraint  And  in  the  '  Seasons '  he  can  depict 
thunderstorms  and  hunting  scenes,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  objects  that  made  up  Thomson's  view 
of  nature,  without  ever  sacrificing  oiganic  struc- 
ture or  musical  beauty  ;  whUe,  in  the  imitation 
of  the  grasshopper  in  '  Summer ' 
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he,   with  his    not    infrequent  curiously  pro- 
phetic modernity  of  touch,  shows,  as  clearly  as 
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Richard  Strauss  (and  perhaps  there  is  no  other 
example  in  the  intervening  century),  how  notes 
can  occasionally  be  used  not  as  harmony  but  as 
mere  points  of  colour,  like  the  clang  of  triangles 
or  cymbals. 

Haydn's  work  forms  a  sort  of  bypath  in  the 
history  of  oratorio  ;  and  we  can  see  no  reflection 
of  it  in  sacred  music  till  we  come  to  the  wonder- 
ful 'Stabat  Mater*  and  ^Biblische  Lieder'  of 
Dvorak,  1  who,  though  a  modem  of  the  modems, 
is  the  only  other  composer  of  such  music  who 
was  similarly  a  Slav  by  blood  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  by  faith,  and  also,  like  Haydn,  steeped 
through  and  through  in  his  national  folk-tunes. 
We  see  in  Haydn's  oratorios,  as  in  the  best 
sacred  work  of  his  successor,  a  soH  of  splendid 
large  unconsciousness  that  has  perhaps  not  been 
attainable  save  by  a  genius  springing  from  a 
race  intellectually  backward  and  moved  by 
childlike  emotional  impulse,  but  in  these  cases 
kept  within  artistic  bounds  by  the  gentle  but 
finn  hand  of  the  religious  traditions  of  the 
Latins.  It  is  tme,  indeed,  that  we  should  always 
remember  that  all  music  stands  or  falls  solely 
by  its  own  innate  artistic  merits  or  demerits,  and 
that,  especially  in  these  latter  days,  criticism 
of  religious  art  is  hampered  to  a  quite  incalcul- 
able extent  by  wilful  forgetfulness  of  this  fact ; 
nevertheless,  while  Haydn's  music  (and  Dvof dk*s 
too,  for  that  matter)  would  still  remain  exactly 
equally  beautiful  whatever  its  composer's  blood 
and  faith  had  been,  it  is  still  of  considerable 
historical  interest  to  note  the  divergence  from 
the  main  current  It  seems  practically  certain 
that  Haydn  can  have  known  nothing  of  John 
Sebastian  Bach's  choral  music ;  but  had  he 
done  so,  what  would  he  have  thought  of  the 
longing  of  Bach's  prayers,  or  the  radiance  of 
his  praise  ?  He  could  only  have,  so  to  ai^ak, 
emotionally  stared  at  them  as  a  child  who  cannot 
read  stares  at  a  printed  page.  And  Bach  him- 
self was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  direct  spiritual 
line  of  descent  from  Palestriua  and  his  great  con- 
temporaries both  in  Italy  and  England,  through 
men  like  Schiitz  and  Keiser  ;  and  this  is  the  one 
and  only  line  of  the  greatest  religious  music  do^^n 
to  Brahms.  And  even  Handel,  who  himself  repre- 
sents a  divergence,  comes  nowhere  near  Haydn's 
attitude :  his  blutf  downrightness  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  other's  quiet  cheerfulness. 
Mozart,  in  his  ^  Requiem,'  comes  indeed  closest, 
but  even  here  the  tone  is  far  more  reflective,  the 
mood  far  less  tranquil ;  and  Haydn's  work  re- 
mains the  crowning  musical  example  of  some- 
thing that  the  world's  artistic  current  has  almost 
passed  by — the  spirit  of  the  little  child.  And, 
to  return  to  strictly  musical  criticism,  it  is 
wonderful  how  the  great  simple  beauty  of  the 
chief  nambera  of  the  *  Creation ' — that  look  as 
if  any  one  could  imitate  them  until  one  tries — 
survives  untarnished   through  all   changes  of 

>  *  St.  LadmlU.'  Dvofik's  •nlj  oratorio.  U.  m  w«  shall  aae  later, 
not  altogether  characteristic  of  hU  nmial  style. 


fashion :  *  With  verdure  clad, ' '  In  native  worth,  * 
'  Rolling  in  foaming  billows '  pass  indeed  with 
but  little  damage  through  the  appalling  ordeal 
of  forty  or  fifty  or  more  consecutive  per- 
formances at  'Competitive  Festivals' — a  test 
before  which  all  but  the  greatest  music  melts  like 
driven  snow.  None  of  the  solo  numbers  shows 
any  trace  of  that  perfunctoriness  so  painfully 
common  with  Handel,  but  on  the  other  hand 
Haydn's  choruses,  though  absolutely  fulfilling 
their  proper  function,  do  not  aim  at  the  same 
technical  height  as  the  best  work  of  the  older 
composer.  Haydn  was  in  every  way  quite  as 
good  a  contrapimtist  as  Handel,  and  when  he 
chose  could  write  as  fine  fugal  work  as  any  one  ; 
but  his  natural  love  was  rather  towards  instru- 
mental than  towards  choral  expression,  whereas 
with  Handel  the  reverse  is  overwhelmingly  ti*ue. 
In  Haydn's  day  the  orchestra  was  just  coming 
into  existence  as  a  thing  in  itself  with  its  own 
natural  speech  full  of  all  sorts  of  infinite  possi- 
bilities ;  and  Haydn  himself  was  one  of  the  very 
foremost  leadera  in  the  new  paths.  And  so, 
whereas  with  Handel  the  orchestra  is  the  merest 
uninteresting  support,  Haydn  does  his  best  to 
keep  the  balance  even,  and  perhaps,  beautifully 
smooth,  broad,  and  efiective  as  his  choral  writing 
is,  occasionally  seems  to  show  more  interest  in 
the  orchestra  than  in  the  voices,  while  at  no 
place  whatever  in  all  the  works  we  have  been 
discussing  does  the  libretto  afford  the  slightest 
chance  for  anything  like  that  large  declamatory 
style  that  inspires  the  finest  of  Handel's  choruses 
— except  in  the  last  chorus  of  *  The  Seven  Words 
from  the  Cross,'  where  Haydn  quite  rises  to  the 
occasion,  though  his  strokes  are  less  hammering 
than  Handel's  might  have  been. 

Though  not  published  till  1811,  Beethoven's 
'Chnstus  am  Oelberge'^  seems  to  have  been 
written  between  the  '  Creation '  and  the  *  Sea- 
sons '  ;  but  the  world  to  which  it  introduces 
us  is  altogether  different  Beethoven  jokingly 
compared  his  own  very  successful  *  Prometheus  * 
ballet-music  with  Haydn's  masterpiece  ^ ;  and  it 
is  very  possible  that  it  was  the  extraordinary 
reception  of  the  *  Creation  '  which  suggested  to 
Beethoven  the  composition  of  an  oratorio, 
though  for  some  reason  the  work,  while  com- 
pleted in  1801 — apparently  before  or  at  any 
rate  only  a  short  time  after  the  *  Prometheus ' 
music, — was  not  j^rformed  in  public  till  April 
5,  1803,  when  it  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
'an  der  Wien,'  and  apparently  met  with  con- 
siderable though  not  exceptional  favour.  It  is 
Beethoven's  only  sacred  work,  apart  from  the 
two  masses,  though  late  in  his  life  he  seems  to 
have  contemplated  a  sort  of  sequel,  to  be  entitled 
'  Die  Hollenfahrt  des  Erlosers ' ;  and  the  pro- 

<  Known  in  Earland  flnUy  with  a  rabrtituted  llhn*tto  (after  the 
barbarous  fa»hian  of  older  dayi>  on  the  subject  of  'Eofedl.  or 
David  in  the  Wildernen.'  and  now  as  '  The  Mount  of  Olivsa.' 

>  The  pun  on  'Die  BchOpfung'  and  'Die  Oesohdpfe  das  Pro- 
metheus'^  is  obvious;  but  it  has  been  sometimes  tinwarrantahly 
snppossd  that  the  comparison  was  a  pieos  of  mora  .oonoalted 
impertinenee. 
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blem  it  raises  is  very  curious.     Many   years 
subsequently  Beethoven  expressed  to  his  friend 
Schindler  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  work,  and 
es[)eciallyhisregretthatthe  part  of  Jesus  had  been 
treated  in  too  operatic  a  style  ;  and  undoubtedly 
there  is  a  very  considerable  flavour  of  the  foot- 
lights about  these  now  very  seldom-heard  pages. 
A  considerable  portion — most  notably  of  all  the 
trio  for  the  Seraph,  Jesus,  and  Peter — is  indeed 
simply  sparkling,  and  not  with  the  innocent  light- 
heartedness  with  which  Haydn's  angels  welcome 
the  *  new-created  world,*  but  with  a  theatrical 
triviality  coming,  as  far  as  the  work  of  a  man 
like  Beethoven  could,  perilously  near  Rossini's 
astounding  attitude  towards  the  mysteries  of 
Cliristianity.     Occasionally   again,    as   in    the 
setting  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  *  Meine  Qual  ist 
bald  verschwnnden,'  we  find  a  kind  of  exagger- 
,    ated  melodrama  ;  and  between  these  two  poles 
.    Beethoven  wanders  in  a  manner  that  is  decidedly 
I    vague.     Ruber's  libretto  no  doubt  does  nothing 
to  help  him  ;  besides  being  most  inappropriate, 
it  is   })oor  in  construction,  and  without  any 
suggestiveness.      But  still  we  feel  that  Beet- 
hoven's heart,  anyhow,  was  not  really  in  his 
work  ;  it  was  his  first  choral  composition  since 
his   boyish   days,   and  he  may  have  felt  his 
powei's  in  that  direction  still  uncertain,  and 
again,    as    has    been    already    suggested,    the 
impelling  motive  may  rather  have  been  emula- 
tion of  Haydn  than  anything  more  intimately 
'    personaL     And,  in  that  sort  of  dimly  tentative 
'   way  that  we  see  paralleled  in  a  few  of  his  early 
works,*  he  seems  to  seek  to  show  his  originality 
'   and  his  modernity  by  a  large  admixture  of  sheer 
virtuosity  of  a  kind  that  his  maturer  music 
•  never   displays ;   and  thus,   for  example,   the 
soprano    soloist    personating    the    Seraph    is 
-  favoured  with  brilliant  scale-passages  rising  to 
the  topmost  E  and  regular  cadenzas  as  intel- 
lectually empty  as  those  of  Liszt     But  when 
Beethoven   gets  rid   of   this  sort  of   bastard 
'  o{)eratic    influence    and    straightens    out    his 
apparently  somewhat  muddled  frame  of  mind, 
f  he  writes  much  extremely  beautiful  music — 
immature  indeed  in  a  sense  which  makes  it 
'  sound  considerably  more  old-fashioned  than  the 
great  work  of  the  two  older  Viennese  composers, 
but  still  full  of  point  and  grace  and  not  without 
decided   youthful   dignity  of  a  very  pleasant 
kind.     There  is,  for  example,  a  great  deal  that 
:  is  very  charming  and  permanently  intei'esting 
:  in  the  long  soprano  solo  and  chorus,  '  O  Heil 
euch,  ihr  Erlosten,'  the  duet  for  the  Seraph  and 
Jesus,  *  So  ruhe  denn  mit  ganzem  Sohwere,'  has 
A,  fine  broadly  flowing  melodiousness,  and  the 
last  chorus  is  strong  vigorous  work,  owing  a 
^ood    deal    technically  to   Handel,    but    still 
:£»howing  very  unmistakably  the  hand  of  Beet- 
hoven.   He  can  never  really  get  rid  of  his  genius 
for   long,  however  much  he  may  occasionally 


1  The  motit  notable  c 
Op-  2.  No.  3. 

VOL.  Ill 


I  It  the  pianoforte  solo  aonata  in  C  major, 


stray  into  a  sort  of  thin  theatricalism  and  how- 
ever much  he  may  work  against  the  grain  with 
uncongenial  words  ;  sooner  or  later,  even  in  this 
work — one  of  the  least  among  his  larger  eiTorts 
— the  'grand  style'  emerges.  And,  from  the 
purely  technical  point  of  view,  the  oratorio  is 
extremely  interesting  as  being  its  composer's 
first  essay  in  orchestral  writing  on  a  large  scale 
(trombones,  rarely  used  down  to  Beethoven's 
latest  days,  here  appear  for  the  first  time)  ;  he 
may  owe  this  early  choral  technique  largely  to 
Handel,  but  his  orchestration  is  already  singu- 
larly firm  and  individual,  full  of  life  and  colour 
and  very  rich  in  sound.  The  work  altogether 
is  plainly  one  of  ambition  ;  the  young  composer 
plunges  ahead  with  buoyant  and  occasionally 
regrettably  careless  vigour,  and  although  his 
solitary  oratorio  is  on  the  whole  considerably 
less  serious  than  his  solitary  opera,  still  it  marks 
a  stage,  and  he  managed  to  grasp  with  both 
hands  a  large  proportion  of  the  things  at  which 
he  aimed. 

Schubert's  essays  in  oratorio- writing  are  two  : 
'  Miriam's  Siegesgesang '  (1828),  and  '  Lazarus ' 
(1820) — the  latter,  for  some  reason  which  is 
unknown,  left  unfinished,  like  two  other  great 
works  of  only  slightly  subsequent  date,  the  B 
minor  Symphony  and  the  C  major  pianoforte 
sonata.  *  Miriam's  Song  of  Victory '  is  a  short 
work  that  might  fitly  be  called  an  *  oratorietto,' 
and  is  designed  for  soprano  solo  (with  a  range 
of  over  two  octaves,  and  very  important  notes 
at  either  extreme)  and  chorus,  with  only  a  pro- 
visional pianoforte  accompaniment,  after  the 
composer's  not  infrequent  fashion  ;  without 
being  great,  it  is  very  pleasant  and  often  very 
picturesque  music,  full  of  Schubertian  melodious- 
ness, but  not  in  his  most  inspired  style. 
*  Lazarus '  is,  however,  merely  a  fragment  of 
what  was  designed  to  be  an  oratorio  on  appar- 
ently a  very  large  scale  ;  the  libretto  is  laid  out 
in  three  acts,  but  Schubert  comes  to  an  abrupt 
end  in  the  middle  of  a  number  in  the  second 
of  these  three— merely,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
owing  to  some  accidental  circumstance  which 
diverted  his  thoughts  and  his  pen  elsewhere.^ 
The  work  is  called  a  'religious  drama,'  and  is 
indeed  furnished  with  regular  scenic  directions  ; 
but  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that 
it  can  ever  have  been  meant  for  stage  perform- 
ance, and  in  all  probability  the  acting  indications 
were  (as  in  many  concert-room  works  by  various 
composers  of  both  earlier  and  later  date) 
merely  designed  to  give  vraisemblance  to  the 
situations.  It  is  strange  that  only  one  number 
from  this  beautiful  work — the  very  fine  and 
passionate  lengthy  scena  for  the  Sadduoee 
Simon  with  which  the  second  act  opens — seems 
to  have  found  its  way  into  public  notice,  and 
that  only  seldom  ;  though  it  could  not  be 
performed  as  a  whole,  there  are  many  other 

*  There  !■  Dothtng  in  all  artistic  history  more  curious  and  irritat- 
ing than  Schnbert's  attitude  of  laiy  indlfTeninoe  to  his  masterpieces ; 
throughout  his  life  he  seenui  to  hare  been  utterly  inoorrlglble. 
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things  in  it  of  the  greatest  interest.  Maria's 
tender  air,  *  Steh  im  letzten  Kampf  der  MUden,' 
her  long  scena,  *Der  Trost  begleite  dich,* 
Lazarus's  short  but  very  lovely  '  Viel  selige 
Stunden/  and  perhaps  more  than  all  these  the 
exquisite  air  for  Jemima,  the  daughter  of 
Jairus^  *So  schlummert  auf  Rosen/  from 
which  we  quote  the  beautiful  strain  that  recurs 
often  in  its  course — 


i^!-^r7}\ii 


i-     i 


etc. 


^all  these  are  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of 
intimate  knowledge,  and  the  splendid  passionate 
soprano  sob  for  Martha,  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  oratorio  breaks  off,  bade  fair  to  be  at  least 
equal  to  any  of  them.  It  is  true  that,  as  with 
nearly  all  Schubert's  work  of  this  date,  there  is 
occasionally  a  considerable  lack  of  balance  and 
organic  stnicture  ;  the  music  often  flows  along 
in  the  kind  of  half-dramatic  rambling  way  so 
frequently  exemplified  in  the  earlier  songs — no 
fu-m  divisions  between  sections,  and  no  particular 
key -system,  but  merely  a  sort  of  vague  and  not 
very  satisfactory  'melos.'  But  the  numbers 
that  have  been  mentioned  above  are  in  most 
respects  unusually  well  designed  ;  and  one  can 
(as  so  often  with  Schubert)  very  readily  forgive 
the  somewhat  lop-sided  structure  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  second  act  headed  *  Chore  der 
Freunde  Lazarus '  in  admiration  for  its  wonder- 
ful beauty  of  sound.  Choral  work  is  indeed 
almost  at  a  minimum,  though  |ierhaps  in  the 
unset  portions  of  the  libretto  there  may  have 
been  a  larger  proportion  ;  there  are  several  solo 
characters,  but  all  that  we  have  for  chorus, 
apart  from  the  movement  just  mentioned — 
which  starts  with  the  voices  divided  into  four- 
part  sopranos  and  altos  and  four-part  tenors  and 
basses,  but  soon  diverges  into  very  vaguely 
indicated  alternation  of  ordinary  four -part 
chorus  with  soli  passages — is  an  exquisitely 


delicate  little  movement  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act,  immediately  following  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Lazarus,  which  is  portrayed  with  great 
impressiveness  and  finely  quiet  restraint  of 
style.  The  trombones  are  here  used  in  a  way 
that  was  certainly  absolutely  original  in  the 
year  1820,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole 
work  the  orchestration  is  full  of  Schubertian 
beauty  ;  had  the  oratorio  been  completed,  and 
had  Schubert  (as  he  did  in  the  case  of  one  or 
two  of  his  works,  to  their  astounding  improve- 
ment) conquered  his  ordinary  habits  sufficiently 
to  revise  his  first  thoughts,  the  literature  of 
sacred  music  would  have  been  enriched  with  a 
very  great  masterpiece. 

Neither  of  Schubert's  oratorios  was  performed 
during  his  lifetime,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  one 
of  them  was  a  fragment  and  the  other  (as  regards 
the  accompaniments)  a  mere  temporary  make- 
shift ;  but  far  different  is  the  case  vnth  Spohr's 
works  in  this  field,  to  which  we  must  now  turn. 
Excluding  the  early  and  altogether  unim- 
portant *Das  jiingste  Gericht'  —  written  for 
the  'Fete  Napoleon'  at  Erfurt  in  1812— he 
wrote  three  oratorios,  *  Die  letzten  Dinge '  iu 
1826,  'Des  Heilands  letzte  Stunden'  iu  1835, 
and  <Der  Fall  Babylons'  in  1842 ;  on  each  of 
them  he  lavished  all  the  resources  of  his  art, 
and  each  met  with  enormous  success,  alike  in 
Germany  and  in  England.  The  composer  him- 
self, in  his  autobiography,  refers  to  the  per- 
formance of  'Des  Heilands  letzte  Stunden' 
(known  in  England  first  as  'The  Crucifixion,' 
afterwards  as  'Calvary' )  at  the  Norwich  Festival 
of  1839  as — in  spite  of  the  opposition  raised  by 
some  of  the  clergy  to  the  libretto — the  greatest 
triumph  of  the  whole  of  his  life :  and  when 
three  years  later  he  was  unable  to  secure  leave 
of  absence  from  his  duties  in  Germany  in  order 
to  come  to  conduct  his  next  oratorio,  a  monster 
petition  of  his  English  admirers,  backed  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Prime  Minister  in  his 
official  capacity,  was  forwarded  (but  without 
success)  to  the  Elector  of  Hesse -Cassel.  But 
with  the  lise  of  Mendelssohn-worship  his  star 
gradually  waned ;  and  at  present,  at  any  rate  in 
this  country,  *  Die  letzten  Dinge '  ('  The  Last 
Judgment '  ^)  is  the  only  one  that  seems  to  have 
kept  the  field.  Yet  these  three  works  form  an 
important  chapter  in  the  history  of  oratorio, 
and  demand  some  detailed  notice. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know  why  *  The 
Last  Judgment,'  the  earliest,  and  on  the  whole 
certainly  not  the  best  of  the  three,  should  hare 
retained  its  popularity  the  longest ;  it  has  con- 
siderably more  of  what  may  be  called  the 
second-rate  anthem  style  about  it  than  the 
others,  and  in  it  Spohr's  typical  sugary  chro- 
maticism is  efiusively  rampant — indeed,  all  that 
we  are  capable  of  feeling  at  the  end  of  the 
quartet  *  Blest  are  the  departed ' — 

I  It  ■ferns  m<Mt  coDTenlent  In  this  artids  to  rsfer  to  epobr'ii 
masie  (and  similarly  to  Metidslasohn's  Ijitsr  on)  bj-  the  Kiicli«lk 
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is  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  mawkishness  has  Dot 
been  rendered  altogether  intolerable  by  the 
substitution  of  a  B  flat  for  the  penultimate  note 
of  the  sopranos.  And  as  the  composer's  own 
metronome  indication  is  only  ^=72,  there  is 
very  ample  time  for  the  honey  to  produce  its 
full  effect ;  in  the  first  English  edition,  indeed, 
many  of  Spohr's  tempi  were  by  some  mis- 
understanding exactly  doubled — a  tradition 
which  still  survives  to  some  extent,  and  gener- 
ally causes  '  All  glory  to  the  Lamb  who  died ' 
to  sound  like  a  dance-measure.  But  alike  in 
'The  Last  Judgment'  and  in  the  other  two 
works,  Spohr,  whenever  the  words  afford  any 
chance,  almost  always  gives  way  to  this  sickly 
sort  of  emotionalism  that,  reinforced  in  later 
years  by  the  influence  of  a  much  inferior  musician 
in  the  person  of  Gounod,  has  left  a  deep  mark 
on  English  church  music  Things  like  *  Holy, 
holy,  holy '  in  '  The  Last  Judgment,^  or  Mary's 
^  When  this  scene  of  trouble  closes'  in  *  Calvary,' 
are  really  not  very  much  better  than  what 
(with  all  due  apologies  to  all  the  ancients 
and  some  of  the  modems  represented  in  the 
collection)  has  been — at  any  rate  before  the 
recent  partial  cleansing — generally  known  as 
*  Ancient  and  Modem '  music ;  and  though 
occasionally,  as  in  'Lord  God  of  heaven  and 
earth '  in  *  Tlie  Last  Judgment/  he  may  pull 
himself  together  by  sheer  technical  ability,  yet 
the  sentimental  mannerisms  of  Spohr  remain 
among  the  things  that  music  might  very  well 
have  done  ^vithout.  But  the  pity  is  that  selec- 
tions like  these,  which  certainly  do  not  represent 
their  composer  at  anything  like  his  best,  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  specially  typical.  It  1b 
true  indeed,  that,  so  far  as  harmony  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  very  astonishingly  partial  to  sliding 
chromatic  semitones,  of  a  kind  which  all  other 
standard  composers  in  the  history  of  music  have 
reserved  for  very  special  and  rare  occasions — 

namn.  m  the  origliutl  libretti  an  (jnite  nnknown  her*.  '  The  Fall 
of  Bab/lon '  was  Indeed  an  original  Kagliah  libretto  hy  Bdward 
Taylor,  Qreaham  Profeaaar  of  Ifailc,  bat  Spohr  comnoMd  the 
iniwlc  to  a  Oennan  tranalAtlon.  *  The  Laat  Judgment '  la  a  aome- 
what  unfortunate  veralon  of  'Die  letzten  Dlnge';  It  doe*  not 
adequately  expreaa  the  rablect-matter  of  the  oratorio,  and  la  rery 
liable  to  caoae  eoafualon  with  the  early  '  Das  Jttngite  G«richt'— a 
tutally  different  work. 


Wagner,  for  example,  never,  except  in  his  very 
earliest  works,  employs  Spohr's  system,  largely 
chromatic  as  his  harmony  is ;  but  still,  when  the 
music  goes  at  a  fair  pace,  the  weakness  is  very 
passing,  and  in  a  certain  number  of  instances 
the  effect  is  legitimate  and  pleasant  enough  in 
its  way.  And  sometimes,  even  in  slow  numbers, 
Spohr  can  brace  himself  up  to  a  certain  sort 
of  tender  dignity  that^  without  being  exactly 
strong,  is  yet  far  removed  from  sentimentalism. 
The  last  chorus  of  'Calvary,'  for  example,  though 
it  has  a  few  mannerisms  about  it,  is  yet  very 
restrained  and  quietly  solemn,  and  the  pianis- 
simo end,  with  the  very  striking  use  of  the 
chorus  in  unison  and  octaves,  is  extremely 
beautiful— in  its  way  indeed  it  is  not  unworthy 
of  a  sort  of  comparison  with  the  last  chorus  of 
Bach's  *Matthaus-Pas8ion,'in  which  very  similar 
words  are  set  in  what,  making  allowance  for 
the  difference  between  the  two  men  in  genius, 
is  a  very  similar  spirit.  Spohr  really  seems 
to  have  tried  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time, 
especially  in  his  later  works,  to  avoid  his 
besetting  harmonic  sins ;  but  the  pity  is  that 
frequently,  when  he  succeeded  fairly  well  in 
doing  so,  the  consequence  was  that  he  became 
merely  dull.  Yet  when  the  words  demand 
specially  vigorous  treatment,  he  can  usually 
rise  to  the  occasion  ;  the  chorus  '  Destroyed  is 
Babylon  the  mighty '  is  certainly  far  the  b^st 
number  in  *  The  Last  Judgment,'  and  is  full  of 
fire  and  dramatic  efiectiveness.  The  elaborate 
earthquake  chorus  in  *  CJalvary '  is  even  more 
successful,  with  its  continual  broadly  picturesque 
touches  and  its  real  brilliant  vitality  ;  and 
again,  in  'The  Fall  of  Babylon,'  the  choras, 
'The  lion  roused  from  slumber'  swings  along 
with  fine  energetic  dignity,  and  the  rhythm, 
though  rather  lacking  in  subtlety,  has  a  hammer- 
ing effect  which  undeniably  enhances  the  vigour 
of  the  words. 

Spohr's  rhythm  is,  however,  usually  one  of 
his  least  satisfactory  points.  In  countless  cases 
it  is  as  mechanically  square  and  rigid  as  that 
of  the  ordinary  inferior  anthem  ;  the  composer 
seems  to  get  tied  up  in  certain  hard-and-fast 
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measures,  and  to  be  quite  unable  to  bend  them 
to  his  will.  Monotonous  ambling  like  this 
from  *  The  Fall  of  Babylon  *— 


strike  th«haxp.  for  the    Lord     in  his  might  bftth  do- 

J^    ,    NN_ J.    J 


Mended.  O  Judah  be  glad,  thy  mourning  is  end  •  ed. 


is  only  too  frequent  in  his  works,  and  often 
spoils  j)ages  where  there  is  otherwise  much  to 
interest.  He  tries  sometimes  to  gain  varied 
rhythms  by  combining  diverse  emotional  ex- 
pressions, as  in  the  chorus  *  Haste  to  the  banquet' 
in  'The  Fall  of  Babylon,'  where  a  male  voice 
chorus  of  Jews  is  blended  with  the  voluptuous 
dance-music  of  the  Babylonian  women,  but  the 
complexity  is  only  surface -deep,  and  no  real 
contrast  is  audible.  In  this  oratorio  however, 
especially,  Spohr  does  his  best  to  secure  adequate 
characterisation  ;  the  choral  music  of  Jews, 
Assyrians,  and  Babylonians  has  each  its  own 
features,  though  occasionally  the  lines  of  de- 
marcation become  thin  and  faint.  And  in  the 
two  later  works  at  any  rate  he  displays  a  very 
considerable,  though  not  always  consistent, 
dramatic  instinct ;  his  recitative  is,  indeed,  as 
a  rule,  quite  lifeless,  and  the  attempts  in  '  The 
Last  Judgment'  to  portray  all  the  shifting 
many-coloured  imagery  of  the  words  are,  as  a 
rule,  dull  and  ineffectual  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  can  here  rise  to  the  picture  of  the 
destruction  of  Babylon ;  and  in  the  later  works 
he  can  make  very  good  dramatic  use  of  the 
softer  tints  also.  The  *  Vision  of  Daniel '  in 
'  The  Fall  of  Babylon  *  has  touches  of  real 
marked  distinction,  while  the  scene  of  the 
trial  of  Jesus  in  *  Calvary,*  especially  its  earlier 
portion,  is  set  forth  with  a  restrained  and  sombre 
touch  tliat  is  of  high  dramatic  value ;  and  again 
in  the  same  work,  the  short  solo-quartet  with 
chorus  of  disciples  that  follows  the  words  '  It  is 
finished,'  is  strikingly  effective,  with  its  accom- 
paniment of  dull  drum-rolls  and  nothing  more. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  frequently,  as  in  Judas's 
solo  air,  there  is  little  worthy  thematic  invention 
at  the  back  of  the  dramatic  instinct ;  and 
generally  one  cannot  avoid  a  sense  of  great 
inequality  in  the  flow  of  inspiration.  The  man 
is  a  real  musician  with  real  reverence  for  his 
work ;  but  one  has  a  sort  of  uneasy  feeling  that, 
in  spite  of  all  his  ingenuity,  there  is  no  artistic 
stability  about  him. 


In  some  ways,  indeed,  he  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  the  old  and  the  new.  On  one  side  he  was 
an  undoubted  pedant, — his  fugal  writing  is  very 
smooth  and  academically  flawless,  but  singularly 
little  more  ;  yet  he  does  not  scruple  to  write 
passages  which  break,  and  break  very  success- 
fully, elementary  'rules  of  harmony,' — there 
are  barefaced  and  admirable  consecutive  fifths 
both  in  'The  Last  Judgment'  and  in  'The  Fall 
of  Babylon. '  The  purely  orchestral  movements 
in  the  oratorios  are  as  a  rule — those  in  'The 
Last  Judgment'  most  of  all — merely  strings 
of  old-fashioned  conventional  phrases,  and  his 
accompaniments  are  sometimes  mere  guitar- 
figures  ;  yet,  in  other  cases,  the  orchestration 
is  very  original  and  of  very  high  interest — 
in  the  earthquake  chorus  in  'Calvary,'  for 
example,  there  are  no  fewer  than  six  drums 
needed,  tuned  so  as  to  supply  chromatically 
moving  basses,  chord-effects,  and  all  sorts  of 
picturesque  touches  that  still  seem  strikingly 
fresh,  and  in  1833  must  have  been  unimagin- 
able to  any  other  brain  but  that  of  Berlioz.  ^ 
Again  he  anticipates,  in  a  somewhat  crude 
sort  of  way,  the  'leit-motif  system,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  forecasting  at  the  opening  of 
'  Calvary '  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea's  final  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  ;  but  to 
situations  like  this,  that  call  for  real  spiritual 
impressiveness,  he  somehow  cannot  musically 
rise.  Indeed,  in  studying  his  oratorios  we  are 
alternately  fascinated  and  repelled  ;  but  it  i», 
nevertheless,  a  misfortune  that  much  of  his 
best  work  should  be  less  generally  known  than 
much  that  more  justly  deserves  oblivion. 

About  this  time  there  were  signs  that  Ger- 
many, like  contemporary  England,  was  passing 
through  a  period  of  oratorio-worship  for  its  own 
sake  ;  it  hardly  seems  possible  on  any  other 
supposition  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
popularity  of  the  oratorios  of  Friedrich  Schnei- 
der, who  between  1810  and  1838  turned  out 
no  fewer  than  sixteen,  all  of  which  were  appar- 
ently welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  but  are  now 
probably  never  heard,  even  in  their  own  country, 
from  one  year's  end  to  another.  Like  Lind- 
paintner's  'Abraham'  and  'Der  JUngling  von 
Nain,'  Schneider's  'Das  Weltgericht,'  'Die 
verlorene  Paradies,'  and  '  Salomonis  Tempelbaa ' 
belong  to  that  great  company  of  musical  works 
which,  successful  as  they  may  be  at  the  time, 
have  no  root  in  themselves  and  presently  wither 
away.  And  a  similar  neglect  has  overtaken  the 
'Mount  Sinai'  and  'David'  of  Nenkomm,  a 
cosmopolitan  composer  who,  after  studying 
under  Haydn,  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Paris 
and  London,  with  intervals  in  Russia  and  Brazil ; 
especially  in  England  his  works  were  held  in 
very  high  esteem,  and  'David'  was  specially 
written  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1834. 
But  the  music  of  the  'King  of  Brummagem,* 

>  It  ia  very  ■trsnge  that  eo  few  text-booka  refer  to  tbie  moat 
ramerkAble  writing  for  the  drums. 
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as  Mendelssohn  playfully  called  him,  is  probably 
now  never  heard  in  his  realms  or  indeed  any- 
where else. 

Very  different  has  been  the  fate  of  the  ora- 
torios of  Mendelssohn  himself.  '  St.  Paul/ 
'Elyah,  *  and  the  *Hynm  of  Praise'  (which  is  more 
fitly  grouped  with  the  oratorios  than  with  any- 
thing else)  are  all  still  household  words,  and  the 
unfinished  '  Christus '  shows  enough  of  the  same 
characteristics  to  warrant  the  supposition  that, 
had  its  composer  lived  to  finish  it,  it  would  have 
equalled  the  popularity  of  the  others.  Yet  no 
musician  who  lives  in  touch  with  the  artistic 
world  of  to-day  would  deny  that  over  against  this 
popular  adoration  and  in  sharp  antagonism  to 
it  there  is  a  powerful  body  of  opinion  which  will 
only  tolerate  the  most  qualified  appreciation  of 
works  that  to  others  seem  unsullied  perfection. 
The  present-day  revolt  of  nine  out  often  modem- 
minded  muBicians  is  a  probably  inevitable  reac- 
tion from  the  old  blind  worship  by  profession 
and  public  alike ;  and  as  usually  happens  in 
such  cases,  the  reaction  has  gone  to  an  extreme 
which  is  very  unfair,  and  has  included  very 
different  things  in  a  general  indiscriminate 
condemnation.  Perhaps  it  may  be  best  first 
to  discuss  the  works  and  their  place  in  oratorio 
history  in  some  slight  detail,  and  then  to 
attempt  to  gauge  the  rational  grounds  of  the 
popularity  which  at  any  rate  in  England  they 
continue  to  enjoy. 

'  St.  Paul '  was  first  performed  at  Diisseldorf 
in  May  1886,  and  was  introduced  to  England  in 
the  following  October.  The  subject  had  been 
suggested  to  Mendelssohn  five  years  before  by 
the  Frankfort  Cacilien-Verein  ;  the  libretto 
was  chiefly  the  work  of  the  composer  himself, 
Marx,  who  had  been  originally  approached, 
having  declined  on  the  ground  that  the  intro- 
duction of  chorales,  which  Mendelssohn  specially 
desired,  was  inappropriate.  But  in  the  way  in 
which  they  are  here  employed  this  objection 
seems  baseless  ;  while  the  chorales  are  not  medi- 
tatively devotional,  as  with  Bach,  yet  they  have 
a  perfectly  right  function  as,  so  to  speak, 
spiritual  comments  on  the  situation,  and  indeed 
Mendelssohn's  libretto  is  structurally  very 
thoughtfully  arranged.  In  spite  of  the  very  wide 
differences  it  is  easy  to  see  throughout  how  the 
design  of  Bach's  'Matthaus-Passion' — the  revival 
of  which,  with,  incidentally,  the  publication  of 
Bach's  complete  works,  is  the  greatest  of  all 
debts  that  music  owes  to  Mendelssohn — exercised 
a  deep  influence ;  there  is  the  same  constant 
reflective  attitude  and  the  same  fusion  of  dra- 
matic action  with  what  are  really  direct  appeals 
to  the  personal  religious  emotions  of  the  indi- 
vidual listener.  The  narrative  element  is  really 
secondary ;  the  composer's  attitude  is,  in  es- 
sentials, that  of  the  preacher  taking  for  text  a 
portion  of  history  different  in  kind  from  all 
other  history,  and  applying  the  lessons  he  desires 
to  draw  from  it  in  the  form  of  a  direct  sermon. 


with  just  so  much  scenic  background  as  will 
make  the  sermon  interesting.  And  in  '  Ely  ah,' 
written  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1846, 
we  can  see  the  same  main  idea,  though  the 
subject  naturally  demands  more  drama  and  less 
exhortation;  whenever  there  is  the  slightest 
opening,  the  libretto  (which,  though  the  work 
of  Schubring,  was  written  under  Mendelssohn's 
close  supervision)  points  the  story  with  the 
appropriate  personal  moral.  This  conception 
of  oratorio  is  a  perfectly  logical  and  consistent 
one,  and  the  books  of  *  St.  Paul '  and  *  Elijah ' 
strike  a  very  skilful  balance  between  the  sub- 
jective pietism  of  Bach,  who  deals  with  outward 
events  only  as  a  framework  for  the  experiences 
of  the  individual  soul,  and  the  objective  '  sacred 
opera '  attitude  of  Handel,  to  whom — or  to 
whose  librettists  anyhow — religion  is  a  straight- 
forward matter  of  hard  fact.  But  nevertheless 
there  is  always  the  risk  that  the  two  elements 
may  not  satisfactorily  cohere  ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Mendelssohn  is  the  only  composer  of  the 
front  rank  who  has  attempted  to  balance  them 
so  exactly,  and  all  the  greatest  purely  religious 
music  in  existence  has,  there  is  no  doubt,  been 
the  work  of  men  who  have  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  objective  side  even  less  than  he 
did.  But  all  Mendelssohn's  sacred  work  is 
throughout  as  sincere  as  any  one  could  desire  ; 
and  however  much  we  may  criticise  the  musical 
results,  the  purity  of  the  aim  is  beyond  question. 
But  after  all,  we  must  never  tire  of  remember- 
ing that  a  musician  is  to  be  judged  by  his  music, 
and  not  by  anything  that  is  not  directly  deduc- 
ible  from  it ;  and  a  generation  that  has  passed 
out  of  the  glamour  of  Mendelssohn's  personality 
cannot  avoid  recognising  how  soon,  in  almost 
all  his  religious  muaic,  his  technique  and 
his  temperament  alike  gave  out  He  was 
never  technically  careless ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
polished  indefatigably,  and  frequently  made 
great  alterations  even  after  the  work  had  been 
performed.  But  the  extraordinarily  subtle  and 
refined  workmanship  that  is  visible  in  master- 
pieces like  the  'Hebrides'  overture  and  the 
superb  scherzos  is  non-existent  in  the  oratorios  ; 
somehow  or  other  the  fire  of  inspiration  bums 
less  brightly  and  the  tools  seem  blunted.  Con- 
trasted with  the  unfaltering  certainty  with 
which  he  treads  the  realms  he  created  and  made 
his  own,  the  handling  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
oratorio-music  is  that  of  the  merely  second-rate 
workman.  Apart  from  his  handful  of  flawless 
masterpieces,  his  technique  indeed  is  never 
quite  up  to  the  level  of  the  great  men ;  even 
Schubert,  grossly  careless  as  he  was,  often  saw 
really  much  farther  into  the  deepest  principles  of 
organic  form  than  did  this  neat  and  accurate 
but  irredeemably  circumscribed  talent.  Not 
that  circumscription  in  itself  lowers  an  artist ; 
Mendelssohn's  plac«  among  the  great  composers 
is  assured  for  all  time  in  right  of  the  perfect, 
unchallengeable  works  tliat  issued  from  his  pen. 
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But  he  seems,  unfortunately,  to  have  been  un- 
conscious of  what  we  can  see  now,  that  he  was 
lord  only  of  one  kingdom. 

And  as  in  technique,  so  in  temperament,  the 
oratorios  very  rarely  show  the  really  great 
Mendelssohn.  They  express,  very  sincerely 
and  adequately,  the  religious  emotions  of  the 
Protestant  world  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century, 
not  those  that  know  neither  period  nor  place. 
The  '  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land  '  rarely 
shines  over  those  amiable  pages,  many  of  which 
are  redolent  of  a  sort  of  spiritual  *  bourgeoisie ' 
that  to  any  one  fresh  from  reading  or  hearing 
Palestrina  or  Bach  or  Beethoven's  'Missa 
Solemn  is'  or  Brahms's  'Deutsches  Requiem' 
would  seem  almost  unbearable,  were  it  not  so 
obviously  well-intentioned.  It  is  true  that 
Mendelssohn  himself  seems  to  have  had  mo- 
mentary visions  of  his  limitations  :  '  0  rest  in 
the  Lord '  was  only  saved  from  the  fire  by  the 
intervention  of  unnecessarily  officious  friends.^ 
But  many  members  of  that  company,  still  fur- 
ther removed  than  this  from  the  great  ideals, 
never  seem  to  have  been  in  any  sort  of  danger 
of  destruction  ;  and  anyhow  the  composer  who 
could  pen  music  like  this  from  the  '  Hymn  of 
Praise ' 


Adagio  rdigioM, 


itvy  iiyjiijjj^ 


and  then  write  '  religiose '  above  it,  places  him- 
self, by  his  own  act,  outside  the  goodly  fellow- 
ship of  the  prophets. 

But  we  must  beware  lest  we  ourselves  fall 
too  much  under  the  sway  of  the  reaction  which 
is  just  now  leading  so  many  musicians  who  have 
cast  off  the  old  spell  to  rush  into  hasty  ii^justice. 
All  the  things  of  which  '  But  the  Lord  is 
mindful  of  his  own  '  or  *  Look  down  on  us  from 
Heaven '  are  types,  must  probably  be  thrown  to 
the  wolves  ;  few  modem  musicians  ?nth  artistic 
reputations  to  lose  would  venture  to  defend 
them.  But  enough  and  more  than  enough  can 
be  saved  which  will  keep  at  any  rate  *  Elyah ' 
as  a  great  work,  the  great  things  in  which  will 
seem  all  the  greater  because  we  have  given  up 
the  dull  and  weak  pages  that  ac^oin  and  hamper 

1 '  It  In  too  sweet.'  w»a  the  oompoaei^i  own  eritidim :  he  only 
rvlttctanUy.  and  at  the  iMt  minute.  oooMnted  to  reUtn  it. 


them.  The  man  who  could  write  '  Is  not  his 
word  like  a  fire,'  *  or  *  Thanks  be  to  God,'  or  the 
first  part  of  '  Behold  God  the  Lord  passed  by  ' 
was  a  very  great  genius,  even  if  we  still  cling 
to  our  belief  that  his  real  kingdom  is  elsewhere  : 
and  there  are  many  other  pages  instinct  with 
dramatic  picturesqueness  or  delicate  grace.  It 
is  hard,  however,  to  rescue  so  much  of  'St.  Paul' 
and  the  *  Hymn  of  Praise ' ;  heavy  monotony 
broods  over  large  tracts  of  the  first,  ^  and  the 
second,  apart  from  the  scene  of  the  watchman 
and  things  in  the  first  two  numbers  of  the 
introductory  symphony,  shows  Mendelssohn's 
religious  music  at  its  weakest.  Too  little  is 
left  of  *  Christus '  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  it 
might  have  been  ;  it  is  interesting,  however,  to 
note  tliat  the  composer  again  had  recourse  to 
chorales,  as  in  'St.  Paul'  and  the  'Hymn  of 
Praise  ' — the  work  as  we  have  it  ends  with  one, 
— and  *  Wie  leuchtet  schon  der  Morgenstem '  is 
introduced  into  the  chief  number  that  remains 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  movement.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  fixed  principle  with  him  for  all 
oratorio -music  except  that  dealing  with  Old 
Testament  subjects  ;  sometimes  his  harmonisa- 
tions  are  after  the  pure  Bach  models,  but  on 
other  occasions  he  diverges  into  rather  un- 
balanced modernity.  Somehow,  in  his  religious 
music,  all  his  careful  revisions  seem  to  have 
been  unable  to  guard  him  from  these  strange 
inequalities. 

A  comparison  of  Mendelssohn's  oratorios  with 
those  of  Spohr  is  not  without  considerable 
interest.  Both  men  enjoyed  unbounded  popu- 
larity, and  we  in  England  welcomed  them 
whole-heartedly  as  twin  kings  of  religious  art. 
But  now  nearly  all  Spohr's  works  are  rapidly 
accumulating  dust,  and  how  long  will  Mendels- 
sohn's religious  music  outlast  the  decline  of 
most  of  his  other  compositions  ?  Yet  no  doubt 
it  has  been  fitting  that  the  latter  should  have 
had  the  longer  lease  of  life :  Mendelssohn's 
touch  is  much  the  firmer,  and  his  command 
over  varied  resources  much  the  greater.  His 
music  may  not  often  clutch  at  the  throat»  but 
a  few  things  in  '  Elijah '  do  so  very  unquestion- 
ably ;  and  we  may  look  in  vain  through  Spohr's 
pages  for  anything  that  really  causes  our  pulse 
to  beat  quicker.  Again,  apart  from  a  few 
things  like  '  Be  not  afraid,'  the  younger  com- 
poser's oratorios  are  free  from  that  irritatingly 
square  rhythm  that  is  so  marked  a  characteristic 
of  the  elders ;  and  the  delicate  polished  grace 
of  the  best  of  the  quieter  choral  numbers  in 
'  £l\jah '  is  as  far  beyond  anything  in  Spohr's 
oratorios  as  Mendelssohn's  great  secular  master- 

*  It  i«  a  thoiuand  pities  that  the  rtrj  flne  hammerinf  ptA  Ism* 
phnue  with  which  this  air  ends  Is  bat  rarelj  sung  as  the  oompeaer 
pUlnly  directs.  Most  EliJtihJi.  foUowlng  that  odd  wiU-o'-the-wlap 
called  '  onitorio  tnwUtion,'  ruin  it  by  a  ridicnlooa  qeeefsmmto  In 
the  last  two  bars. 

'  It  is  ooriouslv  typical  of  the  secular  bent  of  Mendelssohn's  fettiua 
that  one  of  the  freshest  numbers  should  be  the  heathen  chonis  '  O 
bo  graetooa.  ye  immortals,'  which  Is  musically  much  more  iudlridtal 
than  the  rebuke  that  It  calls  forth :  exaoUy  the  same  thing  oui 
be  seen  also  in  '  Bli)sh.'  And  we  have  prerioualy  noted  sImUar 
instances  in  the  works  of  HandeL 
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pieces  are  beyond  anything  the  other  ever  wrote. 
But  yet  sometimes,  in  an  uncertain  vague  sort 
of  way,  Spohr  seems  to  have  had  a  glimpse  of 
depths  unknown  to  the  serene  conservatism  of 
the  other ;  his  visions  of  *  far-off  things '  are 

1  dim,  and  are  inextricably  mixed  up  with  much 
that  is  weak  and  altogether  transient.  But 
Mendelssohn's  religious  music  gives  the  im- 
pression that  he  lived  in  untroubled  unconscious- 

[  ness  of  anything  outside  mid-nineteenth  century 
Protestantism. 

And  this  would  seem  to  be  the  real  secret 
of  his  vitality  in  this  country.  He  appealed 
directly  and  with  absolute  sincerity  to  a  particu- 
lar form  of  religious  sentiment  which,  from  early 
Victorian  days,  has  lain  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
average  Englishman  and  Englishwoman  ;  he  is 
the  only  great  artist,  in  words  or  colour  or  music, 
who  has  ever  touched  this  emotional  spring,  and 
he  has  had,  and  still  has,  his  reward.  The 
modern  anti-Mendelssohnian  may  vent  strong 
language  about  '  shallow  respectability '  and  so 
on  ;  but  the  fact  is  really  deeper  than  that. 
We  may  perhaps  find  it  hard  to  deny,  from  the 
purely  artistic  point  of  view,  a  certain  accuracy 
in  tlie  hard  epithets,  or  to  avoid  realising  that 
the  only  portions  of  the  oratorios  which  promise 
to  live  on  their  own  merits  are  those  over  which 
the  breath  of  Mendelssohn's  secular  genius  has 
passed  ;  but  the  dulness  of  the  choruses  of  '  St. 
Paul'  is  not  the  dulness  of  an  inferior  man, 
but  of  a  gi*eat  man  working  under  cramping 

'  conditions.  And  we  can  best  realise  his  position 
when  we  reflect  on  the  countless  sacred  works 
written  by  all  sorts  of  composers  to  satisfy  this 
particular  sentiment,  that  has  always  craved  for 
artistic  expression  ;  they  have  all  gone  down  to 
decay,  but  *  £l\jah '  survives,  because  it  makes 
this  appeal  as  being  the  work  of  a  great  musician. 
But  it  cannot,  as  a  whole,  survive  for  ever,  and 
it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  its  fall  will  not  drag 

i       Mendelssohn's  real  masterpieces  with  it.     The 

'  whirligig  of  time  in  the  long  run  puts  down 
the  things  which  have  got  no  business  to  be  at 

f  the  top,  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  it  will 
raise  the  things  that  have  got  no  business  to  be 
at   the  bottom.     Who,    for  example,    of  the 

I       thousands  of  English  people  who  melt  over  *  If 

)  with  all  your  hearts'  know  anything  of  their 
countryman  William  Byrd  ? 

I  In  1843,  half-way  between  the  productions  of 

the  'Hymn  of  Praise'  and  < Elijah,'  Wagner's 

[        *  biblical  scena '  '  Das  Liebesmahl  der  Apostel ' 

i  saw  the  light ;  it  is  his  solitary  piece  of  sacred 
music,  and,  as  being  entirely  non -liturgical  in 
cliaracter,  seems  to  find  a  place  in  this  article. 
It  is  a  comparatively  brief  work,  written  for  a 
'  Male-chorus  festival '  at  Dresden,  and  consists 
of  two  sections  of  contrasting  character;  the 
first  part,  comprising  some  two-thirds  of  the 
work,  is  entirely  a  cappellUj  but  the  second 
part,  into  which  it  leads  without  break,  has  an 
independent  and  elaborate  orchestral  accompani- 


ment. The  voice-parts  are  tenors  and  basses 
alone  ;  there  is  a  main  choir  of  disciples,  some- 
times divided  into  three  separate  groups,  and  a 
choir  of  apostles  (twelve  voices),  while  a  short 
passage  is  directed  to  be  sung  by  a  supplementary 
choir  *  from  above. '  The  unaccompanied  portion 
is  considerably  the  finer  of  the  two ;  it  is 
chorally  veiy  effective,  and  contains  some  strik- 
ing music,  though  a  considerable  amount  is 
indeed  rather  monotonous,  as  much  of  its  com- 
poser's work  of  the  period  is — strong  but  not 
specially  inspiring.  The  possible  failure  of  the 
singers  to  keep  exact  pitch  is  ingeniously  met  by 
the  introduction  of  the  orchestra  on  a  long  drum 
roll  with  a  very  gradual  crescendo,  three  drums 
being  tuned  to  the  same  note,  and  entering  one  by 
one ;  this  portion  is,  however,  far  less  interesting, 
and  its  very  commonplace  Rienzi-like  main  tune. 
Allegro  eon  brio. 


D«rfu 

A 

u  dM    Wort,  das  herr  -  liche.  gs  -  I«h  -  ret. 

i^=^^^ 

^aj^jgmg 

^ 

Gtobt  an*  den  Muth,  m  frea   •   dig  knnd  M  than, 

surrounded  by  brilliant  semiquaver  scale  passages, 
consorts  very  oddly  with  the  solid  ecclesiastical 
style  of  the  earlier  section.  The  work  as  a 
whole  is  one  of  Wagner's  mildest,  and  would 
hardly  require  notice  were  it  not  the  solitary 
contribution  to  the  oratorio- field  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  composers  ;  the  dramatic  clement  is 
indeed  shown  in  the  orchestral  introduction 
which  represents  the  *  rushing  mighty  wind,* 
but  musically  this  does  not  amount  to  much. 

The  contribution  of  the  other  great  modem 
German  to  the  literature  of  non -liturgical 
religious  music  is,  however,  of  a  very  different 
character.  Brahms's  'Deutsches  Requiem'  is 
not  styled  an  oratorio,  but  it  is  far  more  that 
than  it  is  anything  else  ;  it  has  no  sort  of  con- 
nection with  any  ecclesiastical  service,  and  its 
whole  being  is  religious.*  Indeed,  it  represents 
the  supreme  religious  emotions  in  the  language  of 
the  modem  world,  as  Palestrina  represents  them 
in  that  of  mediaevalism  and  Bach  in  that  of  the 
Reformation ;  and,  like  them,  Brahms  speaks 
for  all  time,  while  to  us,  merely  because  we  are 
his  contemporaries,  his  appeal  is  in  a  sense  even 
moie  intimate  than  theirs.  All  the  stem 
nobility  and  passionate  tenderness  at  his  com- 
mand were  lavished  on  these  wonderfid  pages  ; 
and  the  religious  music  of  Brahms  will  stand  as 
alike  the  permanent  and  the  solitary  artistic 
memorial  of  the  highest  aspirations  of  his 
generation. 

Modern  Grerman  composers  have  indeed 
ventured  but  little  into  this  field  ;  Schumann 
never  attempted  anything  that  could  even 
approximately  be  called  an  oratorio,  and  his 

t  The  gorg«(raal7  maaaire  'Trlumphlied'  might  conoeivablf  b* 
oontiderad  an  '  ormtorletto,'  Juiit  aa  much  a«  Sonabert'a  '  Mlriam'a 
Si^ggaje—ny.'  bat  tor  Ita  aroired  political  uadareurrent. 
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reluctance  seems  to  have  spread  to  nearly  all 
who  can  in  any  way  be  called  his  followers. 
Individual  worfca  there  have  no  doubt  been,  but 
their  importance,  whether  artistic  or  historical, 
is  very  slight ;  and  on  the  whole  the  younger 
generation  of  German  composers  do  not  seem  to 
be  turning  their  attention  much  in  the  direction 
of  religious  music  in  the  concert-room,  though 
there  is  a  large  output  of  works  intended  for 
liturgical  use.  Mention  might  perhaps — among 
the  productions  of  the  older  men — be  made  of 
RafiTs  '  Weltende,'  one  of  his  last  compositions  ; 
but  the  oratorios  of  Bruch  are  deserving  of  more 
detailed  notice.  Well-known  as  is  much  of  his 
violin  and  violoncello  music  in  this  country, 
Bruch's  choral  compositions  are  not  at  all  gener- 
ally familiar  to  English  concert-goers ;  among  his 
religious  works  the  oratorios  '  Arminius'  (op.  48) 
and  *  Moses '  (op.  67)  are  the  most  important. 
The  latter  is  a  *  Biblical  oratorio ' — so  styled 
probably  to  differentiate  it  from  the  earlier  work 
— designed  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  showing 
its  composer's  talent  in  polished  technique  and 
much  interesting  material,  joined  to  a  certain 
lack  of  real  distinctiveness  and  vitality  ;  how- 
ever, both  it  and  the  earlier,  and  rather  more 
spontaneous  '  Arminius '  are  well  worth  knowing 
by  the  admirers  of  the  G  minor  concerto  and 
VKolNidrei.' 

We  may  now  perhaps  briefly  mention  a  few 
oratorios  by  composers  not  of  German  blood, 
but  largely  influenced  by  German  methods. 
Gade,  for  example,  though  a  pure  Dane,  is  in  all 
but  his  very  earliest  works  a  German  composer. 
His  short  oratorio-cantata  '  Zion '  shows  many 
traces  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Mendelssohn 
school,  but  still  has  a  certain  individual  frag- 
rance about  it  that  is  distinctly  attractive,  and 
it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  work  of  a  musician  and  a 
gentleman.  It  consists  merely  of  three  choruses 
followed  by  a  finale  consisting  of  a  bass  solo  and 
chorus ;  the  last  is  considerably  the  least  in- 
teresting portion,  but  the  second  and  third 
sections,  entitled  respectively  *  The  Departure 
from  Egypt  *  and  *  The  Captivity  in  Babylon, ' 
contain  some  of  their  composer's  strongest  work, 
and  in  the  third  especially  there  are  some  really 
rather  line  pages.  Gade*s  talent  was  never 
capable  of  very  powerful  flights  ;  but  his  writing 
is  always  refined,  and  in  '  Zion '  the  thematic 
material  is,  as  a  rule,  considerably  firmer  and 
more  individual  than  is  often  the  case  in  his 
works. 

No  really  national  Scandinavian  composer 
seems  to  have  produced  any  noteworthy  work 
in  the  field  of  oratorio ;  and  Slavonic  composers 
also  have  almost  always  turned  their  energies  in 
other  directions.  Rubinstein,  though  musically 
he  was  really  a  quite  denationalised  Russian, 
nevertheless  attempted  no  concert -oratorio, 
though  his  sacred  opera,  '  The  Tower  of  Babel,' 
.was  once  performed  at  a  Crystal  Palace  concert 
under  its  composer's  direction,  and  proved  to  be 


a  somewhat  dull  attempt  at  a  realistic  expression 
of  its  title  ;  and  his  later  strictly  national  com- 
patriots seem  to  have  done  nothing  even  of  this 
hybrid  nature.  The  two  oratorios  of  the  other 
great  modem  pianist  deserve,  however,  a  few 
words:  'Christus' — a  Latin  oratorio  containing 
complete  settings  of  the  *  Stabat  mater  dolorosa, ' 
the  *  Stabat  mater  speciosa,'  and  much  more— 
seems  to  be  very  little  known  in  England,  but 
'St.  Elizabeth'  was  performed  in  London  several 
times  during  Liszt's  last  visit  to  this  country. 
The  former  is,  as  is  natural,  the  more  subjective 
and  mystical  of  the  two,  mingling  occasional 
sincerely  expressive  feeling  with  curiously  stagey 
realism,  and  showing  many  traces  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  traditional  modal  church  melodies 
combined  with  typical  modernities,  the  juxta> 
position  being  most  of  all  marked  in  the  settings 
of  the  Beatitudes  and  the  Lord's  Prayer :  the 
shepherds'  music  and  some  other  numbers  are 
picturesque,  but  there  is  an  aspect  of  rather 
tawdry  tinsel  about  the  greater  part  of  the  long 
work.  The  latter  is  more  dramatic  and  spectacu- 
lar, and  contains  (like  most  modem  oratorios  or 
hagiological  subjects)  a  certain  amount  of  pure 
*  secular '  music — a  chorus  of  children  at  play, 
a  march  of  Crusaders,  and  so  on ;  yet  in  almost 
the  whole  of  *St.  Elizabeth,*  even  some  of  its 
most  secular  movements,  we  see  constant  traces 
of  Liszt's  partiality  for  fragments  of  old  Gregorian 
intonations,  and  the  principal  'St.  Elizabeth 
motive'  itself,  which  is  worked  up  and  down 
on  three  flutes  at  the  very  start  of  the  oratorio, 
and  is  continually  employed  in  various  meta- 
morphoses down  to  the  very  last  bars,  is  nothing 
but  a  liturgical  formula.^  But  in  spite  of  this 
uniting  thread,  the  impression  created  by  the 
whole  long  work  is  the  reverse  of  organic  ;  the 
composer's  favourite  system  of  piecemeal 
thematic  development  always  looks  at  a  casual 
glance  so  much  more  elaborate  and  interesting 
than  it  really  is,  and,  a}>art  from  a  few  pleasantly 
picturesque  pages,  <  St.  Elizabeth, '  like '  Christus, ' 
shows  no  exception  to  the  curious  poverty  of 
invention  and  lack  of  anything  like  solidity 
of  style  seen  in  so  much  of  Liszt's  work,  most 
of  which  has  become  hopelessly  old-fashioned  a 
generation  after  it  was  written.  Pious  friends 
and  virtuoso  pianists  may  succeed  in  galvanis- 
ing his  name  for  a  little  longer,  but,  however 
much  he  may  live  in  the  works  of  his  artistic 
children,  it  is  improbable  that  the  oratorios,  at 
any  rate,  will  have  much  vitality  either  direct 
or  indirect. 

Dvorak's  *St.  Ludmila'  is  also  an  oratorio  on 
a  hagiological  theme,  and,  like  *St.  Elizabetli,' 
includes  in  one  and  the  same  work  hunting 
choruses  and  solemn  cathedral  ceremonials.  It 
was  written  on  commission  for  the  Leeds  Festival 
of  1886  ;  but  failed  to  meet  with  the  same 
success  as  had  been  won  by  his  'Stabat  Mater' 

>  It  hM  been  lued,  in  the  Mme  rhjthin.  by  Biuhms  in  the 
■eoond  of  hU  two  aongi  with  riol*  obbligato  i'  Oeistlichea  Wlegen- 
lled.'  op.  91.  No.  2). 
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and  'The  Spectre's  Bride'  in  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding.  These  works  had  aroused 
in  England  a  widespread  interest  in  the 
Bohemian  composer — our  latest  epidemic  of 
foreigner-worship,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
justifiable  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
'  St.  Ludmila '  was  written  with  rather  special 
desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  friendly  patrons 
who  had  been  really  the  first  adequately  to 
recognise  him.  But  the  result  was  as  unsatis- 
factory as  usually  happens  when  an  artist  tries 
to  please  others  rather  than  himself;  and 
Dvoi^k's  solitary  oratorio  does  very  little  to  add 
to  his  fame.  Not  indeed  that  he  definitely 
copied  the  style  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn, 
whom  he  understood  to  be  the  chief  objects  of 
worship  at  Leeds,  nor  even  that,  save  in  a  very 
few  passing  cases,  the  music  shows  anything 
worth  mentioning  of  their  influence ;  the  touches 
of  Handelianism  and  Mendelssohnianism  are 
rare  and  very  transient,  and  they  are  mixed  up 
with  much  that  is  quite  alien.  But  undoubtedly 
'  St.  Ludmila '  shows  its  composer  in  a  confused 
state  of  mind,  trying  largely  to  denationalise 
himself  and  to  be  orthodox  and  cosmopolitan  ; 
and  at  any  rate  the  whole  of  Parts  IL  and  III. 
(apart  from  the  picturesque  little  hunting  chorus 
in  the  former)  are  singularly  monotonous  and 
[  lifeless.  In  some  of  the  earlier  choruses  of  Part 
L,  and  in  the  adjacent  tenor  song  and  Ludmila's 
first  air,  thereare,  however,  plenty  of  pages  which 
show  the  real  DvoMk ;  but  these,  fine  as  they 
are,  are  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  somni- 
ferousness  of  the  rest  of  the  long  work,  which 
will  stand  in  musical  history  as  the  miscalcula- 
tion of  an  innocent -minded  genius.  Dvofik 
did  not  succeed  in  producing  an  oratorio  which 
would  in  the  very  least  remind  his  English 
friends  of  the  *  Messiah '  or  *  Elyah ' ;  he  only 
succeeded  in  being  a  dull  and  confused  imitation 
of  the  inferior  side  of  himself. 

French  oratorio  has  always  been  a  plant  of 
uncertain  growth.  Lulli's  contemporary,  Char- 
pentier,  brought  back  from  his  studies  in  Italy 
ideas  about  oratorio-writing  which  took  shape 
in  many  works — *David  et  Jonathan,'  'L'enfant 
prodigue,'  *  Le  sacrifice  d 'Abraham,'  etc.  etc. — 
which  are  now  buried  in  obscurity,  and  hardly 
seem  anyhow  to  have  shown  in  any  special 
measure  the  many  admirable  qualities  which 
mark  their  composer's  secular  music.  The 
fine  motets  of  Lalande  and  Campra,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18  th  century,  are  as  exclusively 
intended  to  be  portions  of  an  ecclesiastical  service 
as  are  the  contemporary  English  anthems,  to 
which  in  many  ways  some  of  them,  especially 
by  Lalande,  bear  a  close  resemblance;  and  com- 
posers who  desired  to  treat  Biblical  subjects  out- 
side the  church  resorted  frankly  to  the  stage. 
Rameau  wrote  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  Sam- 
son, and  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  come 
to  performance,  tlie  contemporary  production  of 
another  on  the  subject  of  Jephtha  by  Monteclair 


shows  that  there  was  no  rooted  censorial  objec- 
tion to  Biblical  drama  with  costume  and  sceueiy. 
Later  on,  another  example  is  visible  in  Mehul's 
*  Joseph ' — the  masterpiece  of  a  remarkable  com- 
poser far  too  neglected  at  the  present  time  :  also 
Meyerbeer,  who  for  practical  purposes  may  be 
counted  as  a  Frenchman,  made  his  first  boyish 
essay  in  opera  with  a  libretto  on  the  same  story 
as  that  used  by  Monteclair.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  concert-oratorios  written  now  and  then, 
chiefly  more  or  less  strongly  influenced  by  Italian 
methods,  though  not  to  the  extent  (as  with  con- 
temporary Germans)  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
native  language.  Gossec's  *  Saul '  seems  to  have 
had  considerable  success,  and  Lesueur  produced 
a  good  many  works  of  the  kind — ^a  Christmas 
oratorio,  two  Passion-oratorios,  three  Coronation - 
oratorios,  *Debora,'*  Rachel, 'etc.  etc. — of  which 
his  pupil  Berlioz  can  speak  i^ith  respect  Cheru- 
bini,  however,  though  the  list  of  sacred  works 
produced  by  him  in  Paris  is  a  long  one,  used 
exclusively  liturgical  words ;  and  it  was 
reserved  for  the  wayward  pupil  of  these  two 
pillars  of  the  old  r^.gime  to  produce,  in  the  year 
1854,  what  is  really  the  first  French  oratorio 
of  lasting  artistic  importance  that  exists. 

The  sub- title  of  Berlioz's  *  L'Enfance  du  Christ' 
is  *  trilogie  sacr6e ' ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
work  is  a  mosaic  The  second  section,  *La 
Fuite  en  Egypte,*  was  written  several  years 
before  the  others,  and  was  published  by  itself 
as  a  '  myst^re ' :  the  original  score  bears  the 
words  *attribue  a  Pierre  Ducr^,  maitre  de 
chapelle  imaginaire,'  in  repentant  recollection 
of  the  composer's  practical  joke  in  successfully 
foisting  the  work  on  the  Parisian  public  as  a 
17th-centuiy  composition  disinterred  during 
excavations  at  the  Sainte- Chapelle.^  The 
two  other  sections  were  attached  on  either 
side  of  this,  but  the  work  as  a  whole  hangs 
together  very  fairly  well,  in  spite  of  its  piece- 
meal construction.  The  libretto  is  from  Berlioz's 
own  pen  ;  it  is  not  without  a  good  deal  of  literary 
point,  but,  as  was  indeed  invariably  the  case 
with  him,  the  composer  resorts  to  the  quaintest 
devices  in  order  to  introduce  movements  that 
will  display  his  genius  for  picturesque  orchestra- 
tion. Just  as  in  '  La  Damnation  de  Faust '  the 
hero  is  suddenly  transported  to  Hungary  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  Berlioz  may  have  a  chance 
of  introducing  his  arrangement  of  the  Rdkoczy 
March,  so  here  all  sorts  of  stage  devices  are  for- 
cibly dragged  into  the  service — the  night  patrol- 
march  of  the  Roman  soldiers  through  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem,  the  incantation-music  of  the  Jewish 
magicians  summoned  by  Herod  to  explain  his 
dreams,  the  serenade  for  two  flutes  and  harp  by 
the  children  of  the  household  at  SaTs  that  receives 
tlie  fugitives — all  these  are  brought  into  the 
work  without  any  sort  of  adequate  artistic 
reason.   But  the  oratorio  as  a  whole  is  of  singular 

>  Sm  Berlios'a  Im  arottiqun  de  la  muMiqu*  (pp.  169-74).  The 
chief  point  of  the  Joke  is  that  the  miwfc  bears  not  the  faintest 
resetnblaaoe  to  anythiUB  written  during  the  17th  century. 
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beauty,  and  shows  Berlioz  in  an  almost  unique 
light ;  it  seems,  indeed,  at  the  time  of  produc- 
tion, to  have  much  astonished  many  who  had 
looked  upon  its  composer  solely  as  an  eccentric 
with  an  insatiable  appetite  for  huge  orchestras 
and  general  hizarrerie.  Not  indeed  that 
Berlioz  can  altogether  divest  himself  of  theatri- 
calism,  even  in  this  least  theatrical  of  his  large 
works ;  the  incantation-music  is  poor  and  empty, 
and  charming  as  is  the  music  of  the  angels  at 
the  end  of  the  first  part,  one  cannot  read  with- 
out a  smile  the  elaborate  directions  that  a  curtain 
must  be  dropped  first  to  the  faces  and  then  to 
the  feet  of  the  singers,  who  are  finally  told  to 
turn  round  and  sing  into  the  wall.  The  first 
part  is  indeed  considerably  the  least  interesting  ; 
the  long  meditatively  sombre  solo  for  Herod  is 
full,  as  are  so  many  pages  of  its  composer,  of  fine 
things  which  somehow  never  quite  convince  the 
listener,  and  the  scene  in  which  Herod  and  the 
magicians  vow  vengeance  on  the  innocentchildren 
of  Bethlehem  is  for  the  most  part  the  ordinary 
Berliozian  sound  and  fury.  But  even  in  this 
section  a  singularly  beautiful  placid  duet  for 
Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  unseen  angels'  short 
*  Hosanna '  chonis  strike  the  dominant  note  of 
the  oratorio,  and  the  whole  of  the  second  section, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  third,  are  fuU  of  a  sort 
of  tender  fragrance  that  is  in  a  voiy  high  degree 
distinctive  and  lofty.  'La  Fuite  en  Egypte,' 
indeed — with  the  assembling  of  the  shepherds, 
their  simply  strophic  farewell  chorus,  and  the 
movement  depicting  the  repose  of  the  Holy 
Family,  dying  away  with  a  few  meditative  bars 
for  tenor  solo  and  a  pianissimo  angels'  call — is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  things  in  French  music  ; 
and  the  same  singularly  delicate  spirituality  is 
shown  in  the  final  chorus  of  the  third  section 
(unaccompanied,  and  with  a  tenor  solo  part 
added),  which  is  full  of  a  curiously  subtle  simpli- 
city expressed  in  music  of  rare  charm.  The  rest 
of  the  la§t  section  is  hardly  equal,  beautiful  as  is 
the  music  in  the  opening  number,  and  in  the 
scene  where  Mary  and  Joseph  seek  in  vain  for 
shelter  ;  occasionally  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  mere  mannerism,  and  the  serenade  is  rather 
too  clever  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  But  it 
is  strange  that  the  work  is  so  neglected  in 
England  ;  there  is  very  little  that  grates  on  the 
ear  as  so  much  from  Berlioz's  pen  does,  and  the 
finest  }x)rtions  are,  in  their  subtly  childlike 
spirit,  as  pure  and  tender  as  anything  in  modem 
sacred  music. 

Of  all  later  French  oratorio  composers,  G^r 
Franck  is  certainly  the  one  who  has  inherited 
most  of  Berlioz's  spirit,  though  his  great  sacred 
work  'Les  Beatitudes'  is  not  entitled  an  oratorio, 
and  is  not  Biblical  in  subject ;  but,  as  we  so 
often  notice,  the  mere  label  that  a  composer 
may  choose  to  give  to  his  work  is  of  but  little 
importance  in  broad  classification  of  art-forms. 
Besides  this  Franck  also  produced  several 
'Scenes  bibliques,'  or  short  oratorios  ;  of  these 


'Rebecca'  is  a  typical  example — a  somewhat 
slight  but  very  fragrant  and  picturesque  work, 
except  where, as  in  the  final  chonis,  the  composer 
tries  rather  unsuccessfully  to  be  orthodoxly 
ecclesiastical  and  grandiose.  *■  Les  B^titudes,' 
however,  is,  no  doubt,  the  masterpiece  in  this 
field  ;  some  portions  may  seem  slightly  exagger- 
ated and  undistinguished,  and  the  technical 
handling  of  the  material  is  occasionally  rather 
vague  and  uncertain,  but  there  are  many  very 
subtle  and  striking  pages  in  the  score,  and  the 
music  is  in  all  respects  emotionally  sincere  and 
finely  felt — qualities  by  no  means  always  to  be 
found  in  French  sacred  art.  Franck's  fame  is, 
in  England,  of  such  recent  origin  that  it  is 
sometimes  forgotten  that  he  really  belongs  to  a 
past  period :  *  Ruth,'  one  of  his  most  poetical 
works,  dates  in  its  original  form  from  1845,  and 
his  'R^emption'  preceded  its  better -known 
namesake  by  half  a  generation. 

Before  dealing  with  Gounod's  oratorios  a  few 
words  may  be  given  to  those  of  Massenet  and 
Saint-Saens,  most  of  which  are  of  earlier  date — 
though  their  composers  were  born  later — less  for 
their  intrinsic  merits  than  for  their  interest  as 
typical  examples  of  a  particular  kind  of  religious 
music  that  still  has  great  influence  in  France, 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  other  countries  also. 
Massenet's  'Eve'  and  'Marie  Madeleine'  and 
Saint-Saens's  '  Le  Deluge '  all  represent  in  very 
clear  and  definite  shape  what  we  may  perhaps 
call  the  '  salon '  idea  of  oratorio,  though  the  two 
composers  approach  their  goal  from  different 
sides.  Massenet  in  his  oratorios  gives,  on  the 
whole,  the  impression  that  he  is  satisfied  if  he 
can  be,  so  to  speak,  fashionably  Parisian — a 
quality  which  is  shown  as  much  in  tlie  *  Chirse  * 
section  in  'Eve,'  with  its  stage  thunders  and 
lightnings,  as  in  the  voluptuous  duet  that  im- 
mediately precedes  it ;  and  it  is  curious  that, 
though  the  words  give  ample  scope,  the  lyrical 
feeling  that  often  manifests  itself  in  smaller 
works  here  seems  dulled  and  blunted.  But  he 
has  the  merit  of  recognising  his  limitations,  and 
makes  practically  no  attempt  to  be  impressive  : 
the  only  exception  in  these  two  works  is  the 
singularly  painful  and  altogether  objection- 
able picture  of  the  death  of  Jesus  in  'Marie 
Madeleine ' — tam-tam  strokes,  shrieks  of  '  Ah  ! ' 
on  diminished-seventh  chords,  and  the  general 
melodramatic  stock-in-trade.  Saint-Saens  does 
not  do  this  kind  of  thing,  and  his  technique  is 
cleverer ;  but  '  Le  Deluge '  cannot  be  called  a 
satisfying  work.^  All  musicians  whose  paths 
lie  among  schools  have  come  across  piano  pieces 
'  dans  le  style  ancien,'  curiously  stiff  in  pose  and 
ostrich-like  in  their  innocent  attempts  to  de- 
ceive ;  TrvuUUis  miUandis,  the  same  atmosphere 
pervades  much  of  Saint-Saens's  work,  and  in 
many  pages  of  '  Le  DMuge '  traces  of  it  can  be 
felt     And  when  this  sort  of  pseudo-classicism 

'  The  coiMidembly  superior  '  Suneon  et  Dftlila '  |»,  like  MaaMnet'a 
*  UirodiiA:'  an  open,  though  it  hu  only  been  pvrformed  on  th« 
concert-platform  in  BnglUML 
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is  mixed  with  modernity  not  of  the  strongest 
kind,  the  result  is  a  sort  of  blend  that  is  not 
specially  attractive ;  while  it  is  somewhat  un- 
fortunate that  the  chief  tune  in  the  Prelude, 
which  might  pass  once  in  a  way  without  very 
much  notice,  is  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
work  so  very  many  times  that  its  deficiencies 
become  {talpably  obvious.  Indeed,  the  gap  in 
what  one  might  call  spiritual  elevation  of  style 
between  these  works  and  those  of  Berlioz  and 
Franck  is  very  noteworthy,  and  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  mere  'difference  of  taste,'  that 
favourite  loophole  for  amiable  indifference  to 
vital  things  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  (though 
there  are  some  signs  of  an  emergence  in  the  last 
few  years)  modern  French  religious  music,  except 
that  of  a  few  stronger  spirits,  has  been  honey- 
combed with  the  facile  sentimentality  arising 
from  works  like  these  and  like  those  of  the  still 
more  famed  composer  to  whom  we  now  turn.  • 
In  the  musical  career  of  Gounod  operatic 
composition  is  a  long  interlude  of  some  thirty 
years  or  more,  religious  subjects  chiefly  engross- 
ing his  pen  both  in  his  early  youth  and  also 
towards  the  close  of  his  life.  The  St.  Cecilia 
Mass  (the  first  *Messe  Solennelle')  was  the 
earliest  work  to  give  him  fame  in  England  ;  and 
more  than  thirty  years  afterwards  'The  Redemp- 
tion '  was  produceid  at  Birmingham,  in  1882,  and 
was  followed  at  the  next  festival  three  years 
later  by  *  Mors  et  Vita.  *  These  two  latter  works, 
as  the  only  compositions  of  Gounod  that  can  be 
called  oratorios,  are  all  that  concern  us  here ; 
but  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that,  as  regards 
essentials  of  outlook,  his  religious  style  never 
changed.  He  was  by  nature  attached  to  reli- 
gious mysticism,  and  there  is  no  denying  that 
his  music,  regarded  purely  from  the  devotional 
standpoint,  gives  an  impression  of  personal 
sincerity  that  is  lacking  in  that  of  many  who 
are  his  artistic  children  ;  but  (as  has  been  said 
before,  though  so  vital  a  point  can  scarcely  be 
too  frequently  reiterated)  the  non- artistic  as- 
pects under  which  a  work  of  art  may  conceivably 
be  regarded  should  never  be  allowed  to  influence 
the  purely  artistic  judgment  of  the  same.  'The 
Redemption'  leapt  at  once  into  extraordinary 
popularity  in  this  country ;  but  though  the 
British  public  has  taken  many  curious  works  to 
its  ample  bosom,  and  will,  no  doubt,  take  many 
more,  it  seems  now  fairly  certain  that  this  is 
not  among  its  permanent  loves.  And  it  is 
indeed  very  difficult  to  see  the  causes  of  its 
enormous  success — a  success  which  the  great 
majority  of  serious  musicians  regarded  vdth  a 
sort  of  hopeless  amazement ;  for  '  The  Redemp- 
tion '  in  many  respects  broke  completely  with 
the  traditional  popular  oratorio  style.  Choral 
writing,  in  the  sense  in  which  Handel  and 
Mendelssohn  understood  the  term,  is  practically 
non-existent ;  and  there  are  hardly  any  '  tunes ' 
at  all.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  (with 
one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  such  as  the  '  Trio 


of  the  Holy  Women ')  the  work  possesses,  ac- 
cording to  its  lights,  a  certain  sort  of  not  un- 
dignified sincerity  ;  and  it  is  no  reflection  on  its 
single-mindedness  if  it  sounds  to  us  rather  like 
the  work  of  an  ascetic  in  an  atmosphere  of 
artificial  flowers.  But  to  criticise  it  from  the 
strictly  artistic  standpoint  is  rather  like  aiming 
at  a  target  that  has  been  riddled  nearly  to 
invisibility,  though  its  historical  imix>rtance  as 
the  crowning  specimen  of  its  ty()e  and  as  a  sign 
of  its  times  is  too  great  for  it  to  be  passed  over 
in  silehce.  We  may  probably  say,  without  any 
paradox,  that  Gounod  deliberately  set  himself 
to  produce  the  particular  '  religious '  impression 
at  which  he  aimed  by  the  method — for  which 
ecclesiastical  history  shows  many  a  parallel  in 
other  spheres— of  consciously  sacrificing  every- 
thing of  the  slightest  artistic  interest,  either  in 
material  or  in  technique,  in  order  that,  so  to 
speak,  the  mind  of  the  listener  might  be  swept 
and  garnished  for  the  reception  of  the  religious 
message.  On  no  other  theory  is  it  possible, 
charitably,  to  account  for  the  extraordinarily 
poverty-stricken  nature  of  this  curious  score ; 
but  still  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the 
reflection  that  other  composers  have  produced 
equal  (or  we  should  prefer  to  say,  immeasurably 
greater)  religious  'effects'  without  this  self- 
abnegation.  And,  however  much  he  may  strive 
against  the  flesh,  Gounod's  operatic  methods 
show  themselves  in  the  passages  of  cheaply 
pretentious  sentiment ;  and,  in  a  curiously  half- 
hearted way,  in  the  harmonic  'originality* 
gained  by  fastening  the  head  of  one  platitude 
on  to  the  tail  of  another,  examples  of  which  can 
be  seen  on  almost  every  page.  '  The  Redemp- 
tion '  is  indeed  well  worth  the  study  of  artistic 
psychologists,  just  as  to  the  serious  literary 
critic  the  enormously  though  temporarily  popu- 
lar novel  affords  a  field  for  interesting  analysis  : 
the  man  who,  with  (in  its  way)  a  European 
reputation  behind  him,  could  write  bars  like 
these 


set  to  some  of  the  most  solemn  words  conceiv- 
able, is  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon. 

'  Mors  et  Vita,'  produced  three  years  later,  is 
a  trilogy  which  is,  according  to  the  composer's 
preface,  the  continuation  of  'The  Redemption.' 
The  first  section  is  a  setting  of  the  Requiem 
liturgy,  and  the  second,  'Judicium,'  and  the 
third,  '  Vita,'  have  words  selected  from  various 
portions  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, chiefly  from  the  Apocalypse.  All  thesalient 
qualities  of  the  earlier  work  are  seen  here  again 
in  very  considerable  foroe,  though  '  Mors  et  Vita ' 
is  on  the  whole  decidedly  the  better  of  the  two, 
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and  contains  a  few  rather  pretty  things  of  a  slight 
type ;  but  when  Gounod  tries  to  work  himself 
up  to  the  great  occasions,  all  he  can  secure  is 
the  ludicrously  commonplace  hideousness  of  the 
*Tubae  ad  ultimum  judicium,'  or  'impressive* 
harmony  consisting  of  major  thirds  in  contrary 
motion  and  other  novelties  which  have  been 
prevented  by  their  obviousness  and  ugliness 
from  adoption  by  any  one  else. 

Gounod's  two  oratorios  are  of  great  historical 
importance  to  English  musicians,  inasmuch  as 
they  represent  the  latest  (and,  it  is  very  possible 
and  devoutly  to  be  wished,  the  last  for  ever) 
attempt  at  foreign  domination  of  English  music 
— a  domination  which,  unlike  those  previously 
swayed  by  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  was  an 
unmixed  bane.  While  it  lasted,  it  was  a  very 
seriou?  menace  to  English  music  ;  and  we  may 
be  thankful  that  we  have  escaped  with  nothing 
worse  than  a  deep  mark  on  Anglican  hymns 
and  anthems — a  legacy  which,  though  very 
regrettable,  is  without  any  far-reaching  artistic 
import. 

A  brief  paragraph  may  perhaps  be  given  to 
the  modern  Belgian  school  of  oratorio,  the  chief 
names  in  which  are  Peter  Benoit  (1884-1901), 
and,  in  the  younger  generation,  Edgar  TineL 
Franck,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  was 
indeed  a  Belgian  by  birth,  but  he  was  a  French- 
man by  long  residence  ;  and  his  works  show  no 
sympathy  with  the  school  founded  by  Benoit, 
the  leading  principle  of  which  was  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Flemish  language  in  all  vocal 
music.  The  list  of  Benott's  works  includes 
several  oratorios,  *  Lucifer,*  *De  Sohelde'  (more 
properly  styled  a  cantata),  a  *  Children's 
Oratorio,'  and  others  ;  but  the  first  named, 
written  in  1865,  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that 
has  ever  received  a  hearing  in  England.  It 
was  produced  in  London  in  1889,  without  much 
success  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  work  designed 
on  broad  and  powerful  lines,  with  much  that  is 
picturesque  and  legitimately  effective.  The 
opening  scene — two  long  double  choruses,  the 
first  a  portrayal  of  the  stillness  of  the  sea,  the 
second  a  violently  exciting  storm -scene  and 
invocation  of  Lucifer' — gives  great  oppor- 
tunities for  choral  effect,  and  is  not  without 
considerable  impressiveness  of  a  not  particularly 
subtle  or  individual  kind.  Indeed,  Benoit's 
music  is  that  of  a  very  clever  musician  with 
high  ideals,  but  not  any  special  distinctiveness 
of  style  or  real  polish  of  utterance  ;  his  numerous 
propagandist  writings  lay  great  emphasis  on 
artistic  nationalism,  but,  apart  from  the  Flemish 
words,  his  oratorio  music  has  no  racial  mark  of 
any  sort.  And  the  same  lack  of  vital  originality 
of  style  is  also  found  in  the  *Franciskus'  of 
Tinel,  though  the  oratorio — which  is  laid 
out  on  a  large  sc%le  so  as  to  include  musical 
treatment  of  all  the  salient  features  in  the  life 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  both  before  and  after 
his  conversion — has  much  that  is  marked  by 


charm  of  material  and  interest  of  handling. 
Indeed,  neither  Benoit  nor  Tinel  can  reach 
anything  like  the  level  of  their  self-denational- 
ised compatriot  Franck  ;  and  very  possibly  their 
enthusiastic  attempts  to  galvanise  an  artificial 
music- school  hindered  their  really  natural 
freedom  of  utterance,  though  still  Franck  would 
have  remained  as  inherently  far  the  greatest 
talent. 

We  may  now  in  conclusion  turn  to  the 
English  school  of  oratorio -composers  since 
Handel.  The  great  Anglo-German  impresario 
achieved  his  most  brilliant  coiip  in  his  discovery 
that,  although  there  had  not  been  the  very 
faintest  ti-ace  of  any  such  thing  as  English 
oratorio  before  he  wrote  one  himself,  yet  the 
art-form  was,  above  all  others,  the  one  to  which 
the  average  English  person  would  cling  with 
the  most  tenacious  affection.  Directly  after 
the  success  of  *  Esther,'  Greene  rushed  into  the 
field  with  'Deborah'  (1732)  and  *Jephtha' 
(1737)  ;  but  neither  these  nor  Boyce's  *  Dand's 
Lamentation'  (1736)  nor  the  *  Judith'  (1733) 
of  the  much  inferior  Defesch,  a  Fleming  just 
then  settled  in  London,  seem  to  have  secured 
more  than  transient  fame.  Ame's  first  oratorio, 
'Abel,'  dates  from  1744,  and  his  second  and 
more  important,  'Judith,'  from  twenty  years 
later  ;  his  technical  equipment  was  never  of  the 
most  complete  kind,  but  he  was  saved  from 
complete  submission  to  the  Handelian  domina- 
tion by  his  artistic  kinship  with  his  native  folk- 
music,  the  strong  influence  of  which  can  oft«n 
be  traced  in  the  straightforward  manly  sweetness 
of  his  tunes.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  achieved 
subtler  things — the  air  *  Sleep,  gentle  cherub,' 
in  'Judith,'  is  full  of  exquisitely  delicate  and 
polished  beauty  ;  and  he  could  often  be  breezily 
energetic  in  a  most  pleasant  manner.  But,  as 
a  rule,  his  melodiousness  runs  in  decidedly 
narrow  channels ;  and  both  '  Abel  *  and  '  Judith  * 
are  crowded  with  merely  decorous  work — 
essentially  superficial  though  never  at  all  other- 
wise objectionable,  and  retaining  anyhow  a 
certain  sprightliness  of  touch.  But  with  Ame's 
death  in  1775  English  oratorio -music  entered 
on  a  century  of  artistic  darkness,  over  which 
brooded  from  first  to  last  the  elephantine  shadow 
of  Handel,  to  which  was  added  in  the  final  thirty 
years  the  almost  equally  universal  though  less 
ostentatiously  ponderous  shadow  of  Mendelssohn . 
This  is,  indeed,  the  period  of  Kapellmeister- 
musik  in  excelsis.  The  composers  of  these  tons 
of  oratorios  were  '  all  honourable  men ' ;  their 
visions  of  things  outside  the  organ-loft  were 
usually  fitful  and  reluctant,  but  they  worked 
hard  and  conscientiously,  and  their  music  is 
nothing  worse  than  intolerably  dull.  They 
set,  with  apparently  absolute  indiscrimination, 
well-nigh  every  word  of  the  Bible  ;  and  when 
they  were  not  writing  oratorios  of  their  own, 
they  were  still  making  them  out  of  the  mangled 
remains    of   other    men's  music.      Operas  of 
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Handel,  masses  of  Haydn,  instrumental  music 
of  Mozart  and  Beethoven — all  were  fish  to  the 
net  of  this  insatiable  oratorio-demanding  public  ; 
and  most  English  musicians  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  their  energies  to  the  task  of  satisfying 
it  in  one  way  or  the  other.     From  the  middle 
\    of  the   18th  century  down  to  the  renascence 
which  is  the  work  of  men  who  are  still  in  their 
prime,  English   music  is  a  darkness  relieved 
only  by  the  wandering  lights  of  talents  that,  in 
'    happier  circumstances,  might  have  been  geniuses. 
I        But  (in  spite  of  the  contrary  assertions  of 
I    foreign  historians  of  English  music)  it  is  un- 
'    deniable  that  these  talents  did  exist ;  and  some 
'    of  them  were  very  remarkable  talents  too.     All 
through  the  century  some,  with  whom  we  have 
^    here   no  concern,  showed  their  real  work  in 
'    other  fields  than  oratorio  ;  tlie  greatest  of  these, 
Samuel   Wesley,    the   remarkable  father  of  a 
'    better-known  but  hardly  on  the  whole  quite  so 
'-    remarkable  son,  wrote  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eleven  a  couple  of  oratorios,  'Ruth'  and 
'  The  Death  of  Abel, '  which  are  at  least  as  good  as 
the  grown-up  work  of  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
but  he  afterwards  diverged  into  liturgical  music.  ^ 
i    Crotch's  *  Palestine '  is  probably  the  best  speci- 
:    men  of  English  oratorio  during  the  half-century 
after  Arne's  death  ;  a  good  deal  of  it  is  indeed 
'    a   mere  mixture  of  Handelian   commonplaces 
;    with  the  rather  consciously  polite  elegances  of 
1812  ;  but  the  still  frequently  heard  *  Lo,  star- 
.    led  chiefs '  is  very  agreeable  music,  and  some  of 
the  larger  choruses  (ijarticularly  *  Let  Sinai  tell,' 
;    which  in  it^  way  is  quite  dramatic  and  impres- 
sive) are  solid  and  dignified  work.    And  anyhow 
the  oratorios  that  were  mainly  imitations  of 
Handel  possess  a  sort  of  satisfactory  downright- 
;    nesd  of  attitude  which  is  lacking  in  most  of 
those    of   rather    later  date,    where    the    old 
I    influence  is  weakened  by  the  addition  of  re- 
,    miniscences  of  the  inferior  moments  of  Spohr 
,    or   ^lendelssohn.      Stemdale   Bennett's    'The 
'Woman  of  Samaria '  is  probably  the  best  of  the 
oratorios  of  this  later  period  ;  but  it  shows  none 
of  the  fresh  spring-like  beauty  that  marks  the 
thirty  years  earlier  *  Naiads  *  overture,  and,  apart 
,    from  a  few  numbers,  such  as  the  last  chorus 
'And  blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,'  is 
,    curiously    monotonous    and    undistinguished. 
Bennett  could  have  rescued  the  form  if  any  one 
could  ;   but    '  the  best  in   this  kind  are  but 
shadows,'  and  Sullivan's   'The   Light  of  the 
World,'  and   *The  Martyr  of  Antioch,'  with 
which  the  epoch  of  darkness  closes,  add  to  the 
dulness  typical  of  their  follows  certain  other 
qualities  all  his  own.     Pierson's   *  Jerusalem ' 
(1852)  represents,   however,    a   side-path   not 
without  interest ;  he  was  a  composer  of  very 
great  talent,  but  incurably  amateurish  technique, 
who  sought  a  more  congenial  home  in  Germany 

)  The  many.  »nd  u  yet  unedited.  MS.  rolumee  in  the  Brltkh 
Mu.'«tfura  contain  many  really  noble  entiphonii,  after  the  purest 
16t)i -century  modela.  and  quite  unlike  the  fine  large  motets  by 
which  alone  Samuel  Wesley  s  name  Is  at  all  generally  kept  allre. 


and  produced,  with  many  other  things,  orchestral 
works  which  bear,  in  their  artistic  outlook,  an 
extraordinary  resemblance  to  those  of  the  very 
latest  exponents  of  programme-music  '  Jeru- 
salem '  is  a  transitional  work,  but  it  owes  very 
little  to  either  Handel  or  Mendelssohn ;  it  is 
very  earnest,  but  as  a  rule,  very  ineffectual, 
beautiful  phrases  are  unaccountably  cut  short, 
and  finely  austere  music  mingles  with  very 
tentative  sentiment.  As  a  whole,  the  work  is 
too  unequal  to  live  ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  an 
early  sign  of  revolt 

We  are  still,  perhaps,  too  close  to  the  revival 
of  English  oratorio,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  Parry, 
Stanford,  Mackenzie,  and  in  these  latter  days, 
Elgar,  adequately  to  forecast  what  may  be  its 
ultimate  results.  Some  of  these  have  indeed 
turned,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  other  fields ; 
Mackenzie's  *  Rose  of  Sharon '  (1888),  showed  a 
promise  that  has  hardly  been  fulfilled,  and 
Stanford  has  produced  no  strictly  non-liturgical 
religious  music  except  *The  Three  Holy  Children ' 
and  'Eden,'  both  comparatively  early  works. 
But  the  latter's  other  religious  music  has  ako 
helped  on  the  movement  veiy  greatly  ;  and 
Parry's  numerous  oratorios  and  oratorio -like 
cantatas  are  the  works  that  have  done  most  to 
build  up  his  fame,  while  Elgar's  three  chief 
productions,  *The  Dream  of  Gerontius,'  *The 
AiK)8tle8,'  and  'The  Kingdom,'  approach  the 
problem  with  equal  sincerity  from  an  entirely 
different  side,  and,  like  the  beautiful  'Every- 
man *  of  Walford  Davies,  add  yet  further  im- 
petus to  the  revival.  This  is  hardly  the  place 
for  detailed  criticism  of  works  the  pages  of 
which  are,  comparatively  speaking,  barely  dry  ; 
but  the  one  thing  that  is  certain  is  that  our 
long  night  is  over. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  history  of  oratorio  has 
been  that  of  an  art- form  with  exceedingly  ill- 
defined  boundaries.  On  the  one  hand  it  has 
in  the  past  often,  by  insensible  degrees,  become 
practically  identical  w^ith  opera  or  with  purely 
secular  cantata ;  on  the  other,  it  still  often 
passes  imperceptibly  into  pure  worship-music,  or 
into  the  recently  developed  choral  art-form  that 
ia  associated  with  poetry  of  a  lofty  but  non- 
religious  character.  In  these  pages  the  boundary - 
line  has  been  fixed  so  as  to  include,  along  with 
all  works  named  oratorios  by  their  composers,  all 
those  written  for  chorus  and  orchestra  (on  a 
scale  of  certain  dimensions)  to  words  definitely 
religious,  but  at  the  same  time  neither  by  fact 
nor  by  implication  a  mere  part  of  a  Church 
Service.  Consequently,  while  the  more  modem 
Passion-music  compositions  have  been  included 
as  complete  'services'  in  themselves,^  the 
German  church-cantatas  have  been  ruled  out  as 
being  nothing  more  than  an  incident  in  regular 
worship,  like  the  English  anthem ;  and  similarly 
all  motets  and  settings  of  the  ordinary  High 

*  Keiser's  '  Paulons,'  anyhow,  were  deflnltelj  called  oratorios  by- 
their  composer. 
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Moss,  the  Requiem  Mass,  the  Te  Deum,  the' 
Stabat  Mater,  or  of  any  Psalms,  have  been 
judged  outside  the  field  even  if  designed  for 
self-oontained,  non-liturgical,  presentation.  The 
line  has  been  drawn  in  full  and  lively  con- 
sdoosness  of  its  very  faint  character ;  but  a 
line  of  some  kind  is  necessary,  and  all  others 
seemed  fainter  still.  It  appears  now,  however, 
most  probable  that  certain  kinds  of  oratorio, 
which  in  the  not  so  recent  past  have  been  much 
favoured,  will  attract  at  any  rate  the  foremost 
composers  no  longer.  The  old  type  of  oratorio- 
libretto,  the  hack-work  of  men  totally  devoid 
of  either  religious  discrimination  or  literary 
instinct,  is  very  justly  dead ;  composers  are 
more  and  more  seeking  their  inspiration  in  fine 
original  poetry,  whether  strictly  religious  or 
what  may  perliajMj  be  called  'ethically  religious' 
in  character,  and  when  preferring  to  select 
scriptural  words,  generally  do  so  with  a  subtle 
thoughtfulness  very  seldom  shown  in  earlier 
times. 

For  an  art-form  undei^oing  such  a  process  of 
rejuvenation,  there  is  probably  a  noteworthy 
future  ;  but  just  possibly  the  new  birth  may 
have  come  a  little  too  late.  All  over  Europe, 
and  certainly  not  least  in  England,  the  younger 
musicians  are  turning  their  faces  elsewhei*e ; 
but  this  may  be  only  a  passing  phase,  and  the 
fascination  of  choral  music  to  great  words  may 
again  make  itself  felt.  But  the  oratorio  of  the 
future  will  have  to  recognise  that  the  days  of 
preferential  treatment  are  over,  and  that  the 
new  works  must  stand  or  fall  as  music,  and  as 
music  alone  ;  the  petulant  demand  to  be  heard 
solely  in  surroundings  where  non-musical  associa- 
tions are  overwhelming  and  where  the  voice  of 
criticism  is  silenced  can  no  longer  be  tolerated, 
and  the  plea  that  a  work  can  only  be  fairly 
judged  in  a  mediseval  cathedral  must  be  taken 
as  a  confession  that  it  cannot  stand  on  its  own 
merits.  The  appeal  made  by  a  Madonna  of 
Giovanni  Bellini  loses  not  one  whit  of  its 
essential  force  when  addressed  to  those  who  are 
parted  by  many  a  long  mile  from  its  creator's 
own  ways  of  thought ;  similarly  the  religious 
music  of  the  future  must  stand,  as  the  great 
religious  music  of  the  past  stands  now,  in  the 
light  of  day  and  in  the  rush  of  the  world,  by 
its  appeal  to  us  as  men  and  as  musicians.  [First 
portion,  pp.  474-80,  w.  s.  r.,  with  additions 
by  E.  w.  ;  second  portion,  pp.  480-end,  e.  w.l 

ORAZI  ED  I  CURIAZI,  GLI.  Opera  in  three 
acts ;  libretto  by  Sografi,  music  by  Cimarosa. 
Produced  at  Venice,  1794,  and  at  the  Tli^atre 
Od^on,  Paris,  June  16,  1813.  o. 

1.  'ORCHJfcSOGRAPHIE,!  ettraict^en  forme 
de  dialogue,  par  lequel  toutes  personnes  peuvent 
facilement  apprendre  et  pratiquer  Thonneste 
exercice  des  dances,'  is  the  title  of  a  rare  4to 
volume  of  104  pages,  published  by  Jehan  des 

>  *  Dnctiption  of  dancinf /  from  opxyi^^^i  'dancioc'; aadypA^iVf 

*  to  write.' 


Preys  at  Langres  in  1588.  The  Privilegium  is 
dated  Nov.  22, 1588,  and  the  work  was  reprinted 
at  Langres  in  1596  with  a  somewhat  different 
title.  A  new  edition,  with  a  preface  by  Laure 
Fonta,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1888.  The  author, 
who  writes  under  the  anagram  of  ThoinotArbe&u, 
was  one  Jehan  Tabourot,  a  canon  of  Langres,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was  the 
uncle  of  the  poet  Etienne  Tabourot  (1549-90), 
Seigneur  des  Accords  (sometimes  called  'the 
Burgundian  Rabelais '),  that  besides  the  Orch^so- 
graphie,  he  wrote  an  equally  rare  Shepherd's 
Calendar  in  dialogue,  and  that  he  died  in  1595, 
aged  seventy -six.*  The  Orekisogi'aphi^  is  a 
particularly  valuable  work,  as  it  is  the  earliest 
treatise  on  dancing  extant  which  contains  the 
notation  of  the  different  dance-tunes.  Quaintly 
written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
Thoinot  Arbeau  and  Capriol  (a  lawyer  who  finds 
that  the  art  of  dancing  is  a  necessary  accomplish- 
ment in  his  profession),  the  work  contains  a 
review  of  dancing  as  practised  by  the  ancients, 
directions  for  playing  drums,  fifes,  oboes,  etc., 
as  well  as  minute  descriptions  of  the  manner  of 
dancing  Basse  Dances.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  curious  woodcuts,  representing  the  different 
steps  to  be  executed  in  the  dances,  and  contains 
music  for  fifes  and  drums,  as  well  as  for  the 
following  dances,  several  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  present  work.  See  Bbanle,  Canarie, 
Galliard,  Gavottk,  Matassins,  Morris 
Dance,  Pay  an,  Tourdion,  Trihoris,  Volte. 

Pavanos. 

Tourdions. 

Gaillardes  — <  La  traditore  my  fa  morire';  *  Anthoinett«'; 
'Baisons  nouB  belle';  '8i  j'ayme  ou  noD*;  *La  fatigue'; 
'  La  Milannoiae';  *  J'aymerois  mieulx  dormir  aoiilette'; 
'  L'eiinuy  qui  me  tourmente.' 

La  Volte. 

La  Ck>uraiite. 

L'AUemande. 

Branles^  Doable,  Simple,  Gay,  de  Boorgogne,  da 
Haalt  Barrels. 

Branlee  coupi)^— 'Caiwandre';  'Pinagay';  'Charlotte'; 
de  la  Guerre ;  '  Aridan.' 

BranlesdePoictou.;  d'Escosse ;  de  Bretagne  (Tiioiy); 
de  Maltp ;  des  Lavandieres ;  des  Poia ;  dea  Hermitea ;  du 
Chandelier ;  de  la  Torche ;  dea  Sabota ;  dea  Chevaulx ; 
de  la  Montaide ;  de  la  Haye ;  de  I'OfficiaL 

Gavotte. 

Morlsque. 

Canaries. 

Pavane  d'Eapagne. 

Bouffons,  or  Mattachins. 

2.  A  work  entitled  Orcheaography,  or  the  Art 
of  Dancing  by  characters  and  denumstralions,  etc , 
was  published  in  1706  by  J.  Walsh.  It  is  a 
translation  by  J.  Weaver  of  R.  A.  Feuillet's 
Chor^raphiif  on  VArt  de  D4crire  La  Danse,  par 
cara^reSf  figures  el  signes  dSmcnstrali/s,  etc., 
which  was  published  in  1699,  and  is  founded  on 
a  system  invented  by  the  famous  dancing-master 

s  The  Information  giToi  abort  Is  Uken  tron  the  AbM  r^pOlon's 
JUbUothique  tUa  Avteurt  dt  Bourgogn*.  Cserwtiukl  {li^mMeht*  der 
Tanzkuntt),  without  namlof  his  aathorlticB,  glrm  th«  follovliis 
ftddltioTud  partlcuUn.  He  my»  that  Jehan  Thbonrot  waa  the  eon 
of  Etienne  Tabourot,  a  lawyer  of  Dijon,  and  from  hla  childhood 
showed  a  great  incUnatloD  for  danciug.  whldi  he  had  learned  at 
Foitien.  It  waa  originally  intended  that  he  Rboald  follow  hU  iatbrn'm 
proteMlon.  bvt  belnc  attacked  by  a  Mvere  lllneaa.  hia  mother  T«wed 
that  if  he  reooTered  be  should  become  a  priest.  He  was  arocordinfflx 
ordained  In  IfiW.  and  was  made  canon  of  LMtgres  in  1674. 
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Charles  Louis  Beanchamps  (1636-1705).  Tho 
book  is  carious  as  showing  the  degree  of  elabora- 
tion to  which  the  old  French  dances  were  brought 
at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  Feuillet's  work  was 
followed  by  a  supplement^  containing  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  old  dance-tunes.         w.  b.  s. 

ORCHESTRA  (Gr.  dpx^pa,  ue.  a  *  dancing 
place ' ;  Ital.  Orduatra  ;  Germ.  OrduaUr  ;  Fr. 
Orchestre), 

I.  That  portion  of  a  theatre  or  concert-room 
which  is  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  instrumental  band — in  the  latter  case,  of 
the  chorus  also. 
'  Tlie  word  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  in  classical 
times  denoted  an  open  S|)ace,  in  which  dances 
were  performed  to  the  sound  of  various  instru- 
ments. This  space  was  situated  between  the 
seats  for  the  audience  and  the  koiXw  (from 
KoiKoi,  'concave'),  another  curvilinear  space  en- 
closed for  the  use  of  the  chorus,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  Proscenium  (vpoaicfjiifiov).  In 
Roman  theatres  the  orchestra  was  diverted  from 
its  original  purpose,  and  filled  with  seats  for  the 
senators ;  for  which  reason  it  was  placed  at  a 
lower  level  than  its  Greek  prototype,  though 
it  occupied  exactly  the  same  situation  on  the 
ground-plan  of  the  building. 

In  modem  theatres  the  normal  position  of 
the  orchestra  is  in  front  of  the  stage,  but  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  stalls  and  pit — the 
parterre  of  the  French  opera-houses.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  arrangement  are  very  great 
It  permits  the  sound  of  the  instrumental  band 
to  be  heard  in  every  part  of  the  house,  and 
effectually  prevents  it  from  overpowering  the 
singer,  who  throws  his  voice  over  it  from  the 
higher  level  of  the  stage.  [But  many  artists, 
from  1600  onward  (see  below),  have  felt  that 
the  poetic  atmosphere  would  be  much  enhanced 
if  the  orchestra,  with  its  gesticulating  conductor, 
labouring  musicians,  and  dazzling  lights,  could 
be  rendered  invisible  to  the  audience.  This  was 
at  last  done  in  the  Wagner  theatre  at  Bayreuth, 
where  the  reverse  arrangement  to  that  of  the 
concert  platform  was  adopted,  the  players  being 
seated  on  a  series  of  descending  rostra,  the 
descent  being  towards  and  partly  under  the 
stage.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  result  of  this  plan,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  (1906)  only  one  new  theatre — the 
Prinz  Regenten,  at  Munich — has  followed  the 
example. 

In  concert -rooms  the  orchestra  is  usually 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  at  such  a 
height  above  the  level  of  the  floor  that  the 
whole  figure  of  a  performer  standing  in  front 
may  be  visible  to  a  seated  audience.  In  these 
cases  the  seats  in  the  orchestra  are  generally 
placed  in  rows,  one  above  another,  in  the  form 
of  the  segment  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  while,  in 
order  to  throw  the  sound  more  forcibly  into 
the  auditorium,  the  wall  behind  is  sometimes 
moulded  into  a  quasi-hemispherical  form.   (The 


convexities  at  the  sides  of  the  orchestra  at 
the  Queen's  Hall — an  architectural  freak — are 
doubtless  largely  to  blame  for  its  acoustical 
defects.)  It  would  be  quite  feasible,  with  our 
modem  mechanical  appliances,  to  render  the  or- 
chestra seats  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered, 
so  that  where  a  recital,  let  us  say,  of  a  Wagner 
music-drama  was  being  given  the  band  could 
be  sunk  as  at  Bayreuth,  so  as  to  mn  less  risk 
of  overpowering  the  voices.  Some  years  ago 
the  floor  of  the  orchestra  at  Covent  Garden 
was  considerably  lowered,  to  the  great  improve- 
ment of  the  eifect  in  modem  operas. 

II.  Both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
the  term  orchestra  is  also  applied  collectively 
to  the  body  of  instrumental  perfomiers  ofiiciat- 
ing  at  a  place  of  entertainment  or  on  a  raised 
platform  in  the  open  air.  It  is  not  applied  to 
a  body  of  solo  performers  nor  to  the  instra- 
mentalists  attached  to  a  regiment  when  these 
stand  upon  the  ground  instead  of  uiK)n  a  stage. 
In  these  two  last  cases  the  word  substituted 
for  it  is  Bakd.     See  vol.  i  p.  178.] 

III.  In  a  third  sense  the  term  is  applied, 
not  only  to  a  body  of  performers,  but  to  the 
instraments  upon  which  they  play — and  with 
which  they  are  of  course,  in  technical  language, 
identified.  Thus  we  constantly  hear  of  *an 
orchestra  consisting  of  thirty  stringed  instru- 
ments, with  a  full  complement  of  wind.' 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  number  of 
orchestral  instmments  was  very  small,  and 
so  undecided  that  it  was  not  always  possible 
to  say  whether  a  certain  instrument  was  or- 
'chestral  or  not.  Lutes  and  viols  of  all  kinds 
were  indeed  in  constant  use,  together  with 
flutes — in  the  form  of  the  old  FlUte  h  bee — 
comets,  tmmpets,  drams,  and  even  Saracenic 
instmments  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Crusades ;  but  there  was  no  rule  as  to  their 
combination,  so  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  constitute  an  orchestra  at  all.  For 
instance,  in  the  '  Ballet  comique  de  la  Royne ' 
performed  at  the  Chateau  de  Montiers,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Lor- 
raine with  the  Due  de  Joyeuse  in  1581 ,  mention 
is  made  of  hautboys,  flutes,  comets,  trombones, 
viole  di  gamba,  lutes,  harps,  a  flageolet — 
played  by  Pan — and  ten  violins,  played  by  as 
many  ballet-dancers  in  full  dress.  (See  vol.  i. 
pp.  174-7.)  Such  an  array  would,  at  first 
sight,  lead  us  to  expect  great  things,  did  we 
not  find  that  the  performers  were  sepai^ated 
into  ten  Bands  (dix  concerts  de  musique)  ;  that 
the  violins  were  reserved  for  one  particular 
scene,  in  which  they  played  alone,  five  on 
each  side  ;  that  in  another  scene  Neptune  and 
his  followers  were  armed  with  *  lyres,  luths, 
harpes,  flustes,  et  autres  instmments ' ;  and 
that  in  another  Jupiter  descended  from  a 
golden  dome,  in  which  were  placed  forty 
musicians,  *avec  nouveaux  instraments,  et 
differents  de  precedens.'     This  alone  will   be 
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sufficient  to  show  the  confased  state  of  instru- 
mental music  in  the  16th  century:  and  when 
we  add  that  the  manner  of  writing,  even  for  a 
'Consort  of  Viols,'  was  exactly  the  same  as 
that  used  for  unaccompanied  voices — insomuch 
that  we  constantly  meet  with  compositions 
*apt  for  voyces  or  viols' — it  will  be  readily 
understood  that,  in  France  at  least,  the  or- 
chestra was  in  its  infancy.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  really  the  earliest  instrumental  band  used 
in  connection  with  a  dramatic  performance  of 
which  we  have  any  certain  record ;  we  must 
therefore  accord  to  France  the  honour  which  is 
justly  her  due. 

In  Italy  the  orchestra  developed  itself  from 
small  beginnings,  with  an  uninterrupted  regu- 
larity which  led  to  very  unexpected  results. 
The  earliest  dramatic  representation  in  which 
we  hear  of  the  employment  of  a  regular  staff 
of  instrumental  performers  is  the  oratorio 
called  '  La  Rappresentazione  dell'  Anima  e  del 
Corpo,'  composed  by  Emilio  del  Cavalieri,  and 
first  performed  at  Rome,  in  the  Oratory  attached 
to  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,'  in  the 
month  of  February  1600.  The  orchestra  used 
on  this  occasion  consisted  of  a  double  lyre  (or 
viol  di  gamba),  a  harpsichord,  a  double  guitar 
(or  bass  lute),  and  two  flutes.  This  little  band 
— modest  indeed  compared  with  that  used  at 
the  Chateau  de  Mou tiers — was  kept  entirely 
out  of  sight,  like  the  orchestra  at  Bayreuth  ; 
but  the  composer  recommended  that  the  various 
characters  employed  in  the  drama  should  carry 
instruments  in  their  hands,  and  at  least  play, 
or  pretend  to  play,  during  the  symphonies, 
and  also  that  a  violin  should  play  in  unison 
with  the  soprano  voice  throughout. 

Ten  months  after  the  production  of  this 
primitive  oratorio,  that  is  to  say  in  December 
1600,  Peri  produced  at  Florence  the  first  Opera 
Seria,  *Euridice,'  which  was  accompanied  by 
an  orchestra,  consisting  of  a  harpsichord,  a 
large  guitar,  a  great  lyre  (or  viol  di  gamba), 
and  a  large  lute  (or  theorbo).  These  instru- 
ments were  also  hidden  behind  the  proscenium, 
as  were,  in  all  probability,  three  flutes  used  in 
a  certain  scene,  in  which  the  Shepherd,  Tirsi, 
pretends  to  play  upon  a  triple  pipe  (Triflauto)f 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

The  next  advance  was  made  by  Monteverde, 
who  used  for  the  accompaniment  of  his  '  Orfeo,' 
produced  at  Mantua  in  1608,  an  orchestra 
consisting  of  two  harpsichords,  two  bass  viols 
Co7Uraba88i  di  Viola)^  ten  tenor  viols  ( VioU  da 
brazzo),  one  double  harp,  two  little  French 
violins,  two  large  guitars,  two  organs  of  wood, 
two  viole  di  gamba,  four  trombones,  one  regal, 
two  comets,  one  little  octave  flute  {Flautirw 
alia  vigmma  gecunda),  one  clarion,  and  three 
trumpets  with  mutes  (1  Clarino  e  3  Trombe 
sordine).  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  performers  upon  these  instruments 
were  kept  out  of  sight  or  not,  though  it  seems 


scarcely  probable  that  Monteverde  would  have 
abandoned  a  plan  which  had  already  been 
successfully  adopted  both  by  Emilio  del  Cava- 
lieri and  PerL  The  one  thing  that  strikes  us 
as  peculiar  is,  that  the  performers  should  have 
been  allowed  so  veiy  much  latitude  with  regard 
to  the  notes  they  were  to  play.  So  much  of 
the  opera  is  accompanied  by  a  simple  figured 
bass,  that  unless  separate  parts  not  included  in 
the  score  were  written  for  the  other  instruments 
— which  seems  very  unlikely  indeed — the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  must  have  been  allowed 
to  play  pretty  much  as  they  pleased. 

As  the  rapid  progress  of  dramatic  music  ** 
rendered  the  exhibition  of  more  artistically 
constructed  accompaniments  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, this  heterogeneous  mixture  of  instruments 
gradually  gave  place  to  a  more  orderly  arrange- 
ment, in  which  viols  of  various  kinds  played  an 
important  part,  the  Tlioroughbass  being  played 
by  the  viol  di  gamba  and  other  large  stringed 
instruments,  while  the  harmony  was  sustained 
by  the  harpsichord.  [Here,  then,  before  1650, 
we  find  the  elements  of  an  orchestra  consisting 
then  as  now  of  strings,  wood,  and  brass,  but 
the  art  of  using  these  elements  developed  very 
slowly  and  gradually  (see  Instrumentation). 
The  constitution  of  early  orchestras  was  very 
fluctuating  and  uncertain,  dei)ending,  doubtless, 
u^ion  local  circumstances.  So  strikingly  is  this 
the  case  with  J.  S.  Bach  that  it  seems  probable 
that  he  sometimes  wrote  for  instruments  which 
he  did  not  possess,  filling  in  their  parts  himself 
at  the  organ.  This  would  explain  eertoin  eccen- 
tricities in  his  scoring,  which  are  otherwise 
"^rplexing.  See  also  Oxford  History  of  Miistc, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  120-38. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  orchestral  history 
must  certainly  be  reckoned  the  Handel  Com- 
memoration held  at  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1784,  on  which  occasion  the  band  consisted  of 
48  first  and  47  second  violins,  26  violas,  21 
violoncellos,  15  double  basses,  6  flutes,  26  oboes, 
26  bassoons,  1  double  bassoon,  12  trumpets, 
12  horns,  6  trombones,  4  drums,  and  2  organs. 
But  the  normal  constitution  of  an  orchestra  at 
all  times  has  depended  more  upon  the  (question  of 
cost  than  anything  else,  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Haydn  and  Mozart  were  generally 
restricted  to  a  tiny  force  of  about  6  first  violins 
and  other  strings  in  proportion,  1  flute,  2  oboes, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets  and  drums. 
As  the  literature  of  the  orchestra  grew,  the 
chains  of  custom  and  convention  (always  so 
binding  in  our  art)  grew  more  and  more  rigid  ; 
the  *  Beethoven  orchestra ' — the  above  list  with 
the  addition  of  two  clarinets — was  for  a  good 
fifty  years  the  accepted  mould  into  which  all 
composers  were  expected  to  run  their  ideas,  and 
the  few  who,  like  Berlioz  and  Wagner,  insisted 
upon  extra  instruments,  ran  the  risk  of  not 
getting  their  works  played  at  all.  It  was  the 
widening  of  harmonic  boundaries  that  forced 
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the  horns  to  be  increased  to  four,  but  not  till 
Wagner  became  a  power  in  the  land  were  the 
wood  wind  to  be  found  in  threes.  Before  long 
we  bid  fair  to  find  them  in  fours.  Two  or  three 
composers  of  the  present  day  demand  this, 
besides  six  horns  and  an  extra  array  of  brass  ; 
in  fact,  the  orchestra  is  becoming  a  large  wind 
band  plus  strings,  instead  of  a  string  band  pltis 
wind.]        w.  s.  R.  ;  with  additions  by  f.  c. 

ORCHESTRATION.  See  Instrumenta- 
tion. 

ORCHESTRIN  A  DI  CAMERA.  The  title  of 
a  series  of  little  instruments  of  the  harmonium 
tribe.  They  were  invented  and  made  by  W.  E. 
Evans,  of  London,  and  represent  the  orchestral 
clarinet,  oboe,  flute,  French  horn,  and  bassoon. 
They  imitate  the  timbre  of  the  respective  instru- 
ments after  which  they  are  called,  and  have  the 
same  comi)ass  of  notes.  The  clarinet  and  French 
horn  are  furnished  with  shifting  keyboards,  in 
order  to  arrange  for  the  mechanical  transposition 
of  the  parts  when  these  are  not  written  in  the 
key  of  C.  The  different  qualities  of  tone  are 
obtained  by  making  the  vibrating  reeds  of  vary- 
ing dimensions,  and  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
channels  conveying  the  wind  to  them.  The 
orchestrinas  are  chiefly  intended  to  be  employed 
as  convenient  substitutes  for  the  real  instru- 
ments at  performances  where  players  of  the 
orchestral  instruments  cannot  be  obtained.  Dr. 
HuUah,  in  his  Music  in  the  Eoiise^  recommends 
them  as  valuable  for  the  practice  of  concerted 
music  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
Dbbligato  accompaniments.  T.  L.  s. 

ORDRES.  Another  name  for  Suites,  used 
by  Couperin  and  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
There  is  no  difference  of  arrangement  or  struc- 
:ure  which  would  account  for  the  employment 
)f  the  two  names.  M. 

ORFEO.     See  Orpheus. 

ORGAN  (Fr.  Orgue\  Ital.  Organo ;  Ger. 
Orgel).  I.  History. — It  must  not  be  supposed 
;hat  the  *  organ '  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testa- 
nent  (Gen.  iv.  21) — *  Jubal ;  he  was  the  father 
»f  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ ' — bore 
.ny  resemblance  to  the  stately  instrument  with 
vhich  we  are  all  so  familiar  by  that  name  at 
he  present  day.  At  the  same  time  there  can 
»e  little  doubt  that  the  principle  of  the  three 
Teat  classes  of  organ-pipe— Stopped,  Open,  and 
leed — was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  as  we 
hall  have  occasion  to  show. 

It  is  here  purposed,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
race  from  the  remotest  beginnings  to  its  present 
xalted  dimensions,  the  gradual  growth  of  that 
Teat  triumph  of  human  skill  which  so  justly 
njoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  perfect 
lusical  instrament  that  the  ingenuity  of  man 
;as  hitherto  devised  ;  the  impressive  tones  of 
-hich  so  greatly  enrich  the  effect  of  the  religious 
prvices  celebrated  in  our  great  sacred  edifices. 
*he  materials  available  for  this  purpose  are  not 
ideed  always  of  the  plainest  kind,  the  accounts 
VOL.  Ill 


being  not  unfrequently  incomplete,  exaggerated, 
or  surrounded  by  a  somewhat  apocryphal  air ; 
but  much  may  be  done  by  selecting  the  most 
probable,  and  placing  them  in  intelligible 
order. 

The  first  idea  of  a  wind  instrument  was  doubt- 
less suggested  to  man  by  the  passing  breezes  as 
they  struck  against  the  open  ends  of  broken 
reeds ;  and  liie  fact  that  reeds  of  different 
lengths  emitted  murmurs  varying  in  pitch  may 
have  further  suggested  that  if  placed  in  a  par- 
ticular order,  they  would  produce  an  agreeable 
succession  of  sounds  ; — in  other  words,  a  short 
musical  scale.  A  few  such  reeds  or  tubes,  of 
varied  growths  or  diameters,  and  of  graduated 
lengths,  bound  together  in  a  row,  with  their 
open  tops  arranged  in  a  horizontal  line,  would 
form  an  instrument  possessing  sufficient  capacity 
for  the  performance  of  simple  primitive  melodies : 
and  of  such  kind  doubtless  was  Jubal's  *  organ ' 
{(mgdb)  ^  already  mentioned.  It  probably  was 
not  more  ;  and  it  could  scarcely  have  been  less. 
Necessity  precedes  supply ;  and  nothing  is  known 
that  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
music  of  the  time  of  Jubal  called  for  anything 
beyond  a  few  tubes,  such  as  those  just  described, 
for  its  complete  accompaniment. 

The  myth  that  Pan  was  the  originator  of 
the  Syrinx  led  to  its  being  called  *  PanVpipe,' 
under  which  name,  or  that  of  *  Mouth-organ,' 
it  is  known  to  the  present  day.  [Pandean 
Pipes.] 

The  number  of  tubes  that  in  the  course  of 
time  came  to  be  used  was  seven,  sometimes 
eight,  occasionally  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  ; 
and  the  Greek  and  Roman  shepherds  are  recorded 
as  being  among  the  makers  of  these  *■  organs,' 
as  well  as  the  performers  upon  them. 

The  pipes  of  the  Syrinx  being  composed  of 
reeds  cut  off  just  below  the  knot 
— ^which  knot  did  not  permit  the 
wind  to  escape,  but  caused  it  to 
return  to  the  same  place  where  it 
entered,  thus  tiaversing  the  length 
of  the  tube  twice — were  in  prin- 
ciple so  many  examples  of  the  first 
class  of  pipes  mentioned  above. 
Fig.  1.        They  were  practically   *  Stopped 
pil^es,'  producing  a  sound  nearly 
an  octave  lower  than  that  of  an  Open  pipe  of 
the  same  length.^ 

The  mode  of  playing  upon  this  earliest  organ 
must  have  been  troublesome  and  tiring,  as  either 
the  mouth  had  to  be  in  constant  motion  to  and 
fro  over  the  tubes,  or  they  had  incessantly  to 
be  shifted  to  the  right  or  left  under  the  mouth. 
Some  other  method  of  directing  wind  into  them 
must  in  course  of  time  have  been  felt  to  bo 
desirable ;  and  the  idea  would  at  length  occur 
of  conducting  wind  into  the  tube  from  below 

»  Rendered  by  Oeeenliu  '  pipe.  reed,  syrinx.'  The  word  oocnis 
also  in  Job  xxi.  IS.  PsnIiu  cl.  4. 

>  An  exact  model  of  »  Stopped  DiapMon  pipe  of  wood  is  presented 
by  the  weU-knowu  *  pitch-pipe '  formerly  in  common  oae. 
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instead  of  above.  This  result — an  enoimons 
step  forward — could  be  obtained  by  selecting  a 
reed,  as  before,  but  with  a  short  additional 
portion  left  below  the  knot  to  serve  as  a  mouth- 
piece or  wind-receiver  (the  modem  *  foot  *)  ;  by 
making  a  straight  narrow  sht  through  the  knot, 
close  to  the  front,  to  serve  as  a  passage-way 
for  the  breath ;  and  by  cutting  a  small  horizontal 
opening  immediately  above  that  slit,  with  a 
sloping  notch,  bevelling  upwards  and  outwards 
over  that  again.  The  breath  blown  in  at  the 
lower  end,  in  passing  through  the  slit  would 
strike  against  the  edge  of  the  notch  above, 
and  there  produce  rapid  fiutterings,  which 
would  be  communicated  to  the  air  in  the  tube, 
and  would  cause  a  sound  to  be  emitted.  In 
this  manner  a  specimen  of  the  second  class  of 
pipe  mentioned  above — that  of  the  Open  species 
— would  be  brought  into  existence. 

In  course  of  time  the  idea  would  occur  of 
trying  to  obtain  more  than  one  sound  from  a 
single  pipe,  for  which  purpose  first  one  hole — 
to  be  covered  or  exposed  by  a  finger — then  a 
second,  and  so  on,  would  be  cut  laterally,  in 
the  body  of  the  pipe,  in  a  line  with  the  slit  just 
described,  which  experiment  would  be  attended 
with  the  same  result  on  the  pitch  of  the  sound 
as  if  the  tube  were  shortened  at  each  hole  in 
succession.  Thus  the  same  short  succession  of 
agreeable  sounds  as  those  of  the  Pan's-pipe,  or 
any  pleasant  admixture  of  them,  would  be 
obtainable  from  one  tube,  and  a  rude  model 
produced  of  an  instrument  which  in  its  more 
finished  form  subsequently  became  the  FliUe-d- 
bee.  Familiar  examples  of  this  kind  of  per- 
forated tube  are  presented  by  the  wooden  and 
tin  toy-whistles  of  the  present  day. 

When  the  first '  squeaker '  was  made,  such  as 
country  lads  still  delight  to  construct  of  osiers 
in  spring-time,  a  primitive  model  of  a  pipe  of 
the  third  kind  mentioned  above,  a  Reed-pipe, 
was  produced.  It  consisted  of  a  'vibrator' 
and  a  tube ;  the  former  sounded  by  being 
agitated  by  compressed  wind  from  an  air-cavity, 
— the  breath  from  the  human  mouth.  Reed- 
pipes,  although  freely  used  as  separate  wind- 
instruments  in  ancient  times — the  Bag-pipe 
among  the  number — were  not  introduced  into 
organs  until  the  15  th  century,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  and  need  not  therefore  be  further 
considered  in  this  place. 

A  series  of  pipes  of  the  second  class  (re- 
ceiving air  from  below)  would  be  less  con- 
veniently under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
mouth  than  their  predecessors  ;  hence  a  wooden 
box  was  devised  (now  the  wind-chest^  contain- 
ing a  row  of  holes  along  the  top  into  which  were 
placed  the  lower  ends  of  the  pipes ;  and  the 
wind  was  sometimes  provided  by  two  attendants, 
who  blew  with  their  mouths  alternately  into 
pliable  tubes,  the  one  while  the  other  took 
breath.  An  antique  organ  ^upplied  in  this 
manner  (perhaps  an  Hydraulus)  is  sculptured 


under  a  monument  in  the  Museum  at  Aries, 
bearing  the  date  of  xx.M.vrn.^ 


Pio.  2. 

This  piece  of  carving  is  of  the  highest  in- 
terest as  showing  the  ancient  organ  at  its  first 
step  from  a  state  of  the  utmost  simplicity — 
dismounted  indeed  from  the  breast  of  the  player, 
yet  still  supplied  by  the  mouth,  and  before  the 
application  of  bellows ;  and  it  has  not  previously 
appeared  in  any  English  article  on  the  organ. 

The  pipes  are  held  in  position  by  a  cross- 
band,  just  as  were  those  of  the  earlier  Syrinx. 
The  carving  represents  the  back  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  '  blowers  * 
being  there,  but  also  by  the  order  of  the  pipes, 
from  large  to  small,  appearing  to  run  the  wrong 
way,  namely,  from  right  to  left  instead  of  the 
reverse.  The  pipes  of  the  early  organs  are  said 
to  have  sounded  at  first  all  together,  and  those 
which  were  not  required  to  be  heard  had  to  bo 
silenced  by  means  of  the  fingers  or  hands.  An 
arrangement  so  defective  would  soon  call  for  a 
remedy  ;  and  the  important  addition  was  made 
of  a  slide,  rule,  or  tongue  of  wood,  placed  beneath 
the  hole  leading  to  each  pipe,  and  so  perforated 
as  either  to  admit  or  exclude  the  wind  as  it  was 
drawn  in  or  out. 
KiTcher{Musurffia, 
bk.  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  3, 
p.  3)  gives  a  draw- 
ing, here  repro- 
duced, to  show  this 
improvement.  (He 
conceives  it  to  be 
the  Mashokithra  or 
Magraketha  of  the 
Chaldees.) 

The  wind  was  conveyed  to  the  chest  through 
the  tube  projecting  from  the  right-hand  side, 
either  from  IJielips  or  from  some  kind  of  hand- 
bellows.  In  either  case  the  stream  would  be 
only  intermittent 

Another  drawing  given  by  Eircher  (said  to  be 
that  of  the  Hebrew  instrument  called  Magre- 
phah)  exhibits  the  important  addition  of  two 
small  bellows,  which  would  afford  a  continuous 

I  Proni  Dom  Bedot,  ilArt  du/aeteur  (TOr^uflt  (Parts.  17681. 
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wind-supply,  the  one  furnishing  wind  while  the 
other  was  replenishing. 


Fia  4. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  this 
is  an  authentic  representation.  The  pipes  are 
picturesquely  disposed,  but  on  account  of  their 
natural  succession  being  so  greatly  disturbed 
for  this  purpose,  and  then:  governing  slides 
doubtless  also  similarly  intermixed,  the  task  to 
the  organist  of  always  manipulating  them  cor- 
rectly must  have  been  one  of  extreme  difficulty, 
if  not  impossibility.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as 
the  apparatus  received  the  accession  of  the  two 
little  bellows  placed  to  the  rear  of  the  wind-box, 
in  lieu  of  two  human  beings,  the  small  instru- 
ment arrived  at  the  importance  of  being  essen- 
tially a  complete  and  independent,  albeit  a 
primitive  Pneumatic  organ. 

Whether  the  two  bellows  produced  as  unequal 
a  wind  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  is  perhaps 
scarcely  apparent.  At  the  present  day  the 
working  of  the  tyro  *  feeders  *  of  the  Harmonium 
when  the  Expression  stop  is  drawn,  demonstrates 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  supply  air  from  two 
separate  sources  alternately  without  any  appre- 
ciable interruption  to  its  equability  ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  old  times,  when  the 
necessary  care  and  attention  were  bestowed,  a 
tolerably  uniform  current  of  air  and  a  fairly 
even  quality  of  tone  were  obtained. 

At  any  rate,  a  means  of  producing  an  absolutely 
e<}ual  pressure  of  wind,  and  one  that  could  not 
possibly  be  disturbed  by  any  inexpertness  of  the 
blower,  was  secured  in  the  Hydraulus,  for  a 
description  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
vol,  ii.  pp.  450-52. 

The  Hydraulus  or  Hydraulic  organ  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  under  the  name  of  hir- 
daidis  or  ardablis  ;  and  a  certain  instrument  is 
mentioned  as  having  stood  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  which  is  called  Magrephahf  and  ^ad 
ten  notes,  with  ten  pipes  to  each  note.  This 
jrgati,  however,  was  not  a  hydraulic  one.^ 

Great  as  may  have  been  the  theoretical  merits 
>f  the  Hydraulic  system,  yet  in  practice  it  does 
lot  seem  to  have  supplanted  the  purely  Pneu- 

I   Tal.  Jer..  SukltoK  ▼.  6;  TaL  Bab..  Arakhin,  106,  Wa.    Wau« 
ndebtcd  to  Dr.  SchUler*8slne«i7.  of  Cambridg*.  for  thU  Infomui- 


matic.  This  fact  would  imply,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  defects  of  the  Pneunuitic  system  were 
not  of  so  radical  a  nature  as  lias  generally  been 
supposed ;  and  in  the  second,  that  the  Hydraulic 
system  itself  was  by  no  means  free  from  objections, 
one  of  which  certainly  would  be  that  of  causing 
damp  in  the  instrument,  an  intruder  towards 
whom  organ -builders  always  entertain  the 
greatest  horror.  The  Hydi-aulic  organ  never- 
theless continued  in  occasional  use  up  to  about 
the  commencement  of  the  14  th  century,  when 
it  appears  finally  to  have  died  out.  Its  weight 
and  size  seem  to  have  originated  a  distinction 
between  portable  and  stationary  organs,  which 
began  early,  and  was  perpetuated  in  the  terms 
frequently  used  of  *  Portative  *  and  *  Positive.' 

Although  nothing  very  precise  can  be  deduced 
from  the  ancient  writers  as  to  the  time,  place, 
or  manner  in  which  some  of  the  progressive 
steps  in  the  invention  of  the  organ  already 
detailed  were  made,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
germ  of  many  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  instrument  had  been  discovered  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  period 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  [A  careful  paper 
by  Miss  Kathleen  Schlesinger,  JRuearehes  into 
the  Origin  of  the  Organs  of  the  AncieTUs,  in  the 
Sammdhdnde  of  the  Int.  3fu8,  Oes,,  vol.  ii.  p. 
167  fT.,  may  be  referred  to.] 

During  the  first  ten  centuries  but  little  appears 
to  have  been  done  to  develop  the  organ  in  size, 
compass,  or  mechanism  ;  in  fact,  no  advances 
are  known  to  have  been  made  in  the  practice  of 
music  itself  of  a  kind  to  call  such  improvements 
into  existence.  Yet  a  number  of  isolated  records 
exist  as  to  the  materials  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  instrument ;  the  great  personages  who 
exerted  themselves  about  it ;  and  its  gradual 
introduction  from  Greece,  where  it  is  said  to 
have  taken  its  origin,  into  other  countries,  and 
into  the  church  ;  and  these  have  only  to  be 
brought  together  and  placed  in  something 
approaching  to  chronological  order,  with  a  few 
connecting  words  here  and  there,  to  form  an 
interesting  and  continuous  narrative. 

In  the  organ  of  Ctesibius,  described  by  Hero,^ 
it  appears  that  the  lower  extremity  of  each  pipe 
was  enclosed  in  a  small  shallow  box,  something 
like  a  domino  box  inverted,  the  sliding  lid  being 
do^\'nwards.  £ach  lid  had  an  orifice  which,  on 
the  lid  being  pushed  home,  placed  the  hole  in 
correspondence  with  the  orifice  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  pipe  then  sounded.  When  the  sliding  lid 
was  drawn  forward,  it  closed  the  orifice,  and  so 
silenced  the  pipe.  With  certain  improvements  as 
to  detail,  this  action  is  in  principle  substantially 
the  same  as  that  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  and 
it  continued  in  use  up  to  the  1 1  th  century.  But 
the  most  interesting  part  of  this  description  is 
the  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  simple  kind 
of  key-action  wl^h  pushed  in  the  lid  on  the  key 

s  Sm  W.  Chftppeirs  ouef ul  aocount,  ffiitoiy  qf  Jfusie,  1.  MS  etc. 
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being  pressed  down,  the  lid  being  pulled  back 
by  a  spring  of  elastic  horn  and  a  cord  on  the 
key  being  released.  Glaudian  the  poet,  who 
flourished  about  a.d.  400,  has  in  his  poem  De 
Conmlaiu  F,  Mallii  Theodori  (316-19)  left  a 
passage  describing  an  organist's  performance 
upon  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  and  also  its 
effect,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  version : 
'  Let  there  be  also  one  who  by  his  light  touch 
forcing  out  deep  murmurs,  and  managing  the 
unnumbered  tongues  of  the  field  of  brazen  tubes, 
can  with  nimble  finger  cause  a  mighty  sound  ; 
and  can  rouse  to  song  the  waters  stirred  to  their 
depths  by  the  massive  lever.'  The  reference  to 
water  implies  that  the  organ  was  a  Hydraulic 
one. 

A  Greek  ^  epigram,  attributed  to  the  Emperor 
Julian  the  Apostate  (died  a.d.  863),  conveys 
some  particulars  concerning  another  kind  of 
4th-century  organ,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
literal  translation  :  '  I  see  a  strange  species  (lit. 
*  nature ')  of  reeds :  surely  they  have  rather 
sprung  up  from  a  foreign  (lit.  another)  brazen 
field  (lit.  furrow) :  mid — nor  are  they  swayed 
by  our  winds  ;  but  a  blast,  rushing  forth  from 
a  cavern  of  bull's  hide,  forces  its  way  from 
beneath,  under  the  root  of  the  well-bored  reeds. 
And  a  skilful  man  having  nimble  fingers  stands 
feeling  the  yielding  rods  of  pipes,  and  they, 
gently  dancing,  press  out  song.'  This  account 
describes  a  Pneumatic  organ,  and  one  which 
had  no  keyboard.  Both  accounts  particularise 
the  material  of  which  the  pipes  were  made — 
bronze,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  pipes  of 
metal  were  at  that  time  a  novelty. 

Theodoret  (bom  about  393,  died  457)  also 
refers  to  musical  organs  as  being  furnished  with 
pipes  of  copper  or  of  bronze. 

On  an  obelisk  at  Constantinople,  erected  by 
Theodosius  (died  393),  is  a  representation  of  an 
organ,  which  is  here  copied. 


Fig.  6. 

The  pipes  are  eight  in  number,  and  appear 
to  be  formed  of  large  reeds  or  canes,  as  those 
of  Chinese  organs  are  said  to  be  at  the  present 
day.  They  are  not  suflSciently  varied  in  length 
to  indicate  the  production  of  a  proper  musical 
scale,  which  is  possibly  an  error  of  the  sculptor. 
They  are  supported  like  those  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
This  example  is  very  interesting  as  affoitling 
the  earliest  illustration  known  of  a  method 
of  compressing  the  organ  wind  which  some 

>  Patathu  AntKolofy,  bk.  Ix.  No.  968. 


centuries  afterwards  became  common — ^namely, 
by  the  weight  of  human  beings.  From  the 
drawing  it  seems  as  if  the  two  youths  were 
standing  on  the  same  bellows,  whereas  they 
were  more  probably  mounted  on  separate  ones 
placed  side  by  side.  St.  Jerome,  a  little  later 
(died  420),  is  said^  to  mention  an  organ  at 
Jerusalem,  with  twelve  brazen  pipes,  two 
elephants'  skins,  and  fifteen  smiths'  bellows, 
which  could  be  heard  at  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
— it  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  city 
to  the  top  of  the  mount, — and  therefore  must 
have  been  an  instrument  of  great  power. 
Cassiodorus,  who  was  consul  of  Rome  under 
King  Vitigas  the  Goth  in  514,  described  the 
organ  of  his  day  as  an  instrument  composed  of 
divers  pipes,  formed  into  a  kind  of  tower,  which, 
by  means  of  bellows,  is  made  to  produce  a  loud 
sound ;  and  in  order  to  express  agreeable 
melodies,  it  is  constructed  with  certain  tongues  ' 
of  wood  from  the  interior,  which  the  finger  of 
the  master  duly  pressing  or  forcing  back,  elicits 
the  most  pleasing  and  brilliant  tones. 

The  exact  period  at  which  the  organ  was  first 
used  for  religious  purposes  is  not  positively 
known ;  but  according  to  Julianus,  a  Spanish 
bishop  who  flourished  a.d.  450,  it  was  in 
common  use  in  the  churches  of  Spain  at  that 
time.  One  is  mentioned  as  existing  'in  the 
most  ancient  city  of  Grado,'  in  a  church  of  the 
nuns  before  the  year  580.  It  is  described  as 
being  about  two  feet  long,  six  inches  broad, 
and  furnished  with  fifteen  playing -slides  and 
thirty  pipes,  two  pipes  to  each  note.  Hawkins 
has  given  a  drawing  of  the  slide -box  of  this 
organ  in  his  History  of  Music  (i.  401),  the 
'tongues*  of  which  are  singularly  ornate. 
The  number  of  notes  on  the  slide-box  (fifteen 
in  a  length  of  two  feet)  would  show  that  the 
pipes  were  of  small  diameter,  and  therefore 
that  the  notes  were  treble  ones. 

The  advantage  of  using  the  organ  in  the 
services  of  the  church  was  so  obvious  that  it 
would  soon  be  perceived ;  and  accordingly  in 
the  7th  century  Pope  Vitalian,  at  Rome  (about 
the  year  666),  introduced  it  to  improve  the 
singing  of  the  congregations.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  abolished  the  singing  of  the 
congregations,  and  substituted  in  its  place  that 
of  canonical  singers. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  8th  century 
the  use  of  the  organ  was  appreciated,  and  the 
art  of  making  it  was  known  in  England.  The 
native  artificers  had  even  introduced  the  custom 
of  pipe  decoration,  for,  according  to  Aldhelm, 
who  died  A.  D.  709,  the  Anglo-Saxons  ornamented 
the  fit)nt  pipes  of  their  organs  with  gilding. 
Organ-making  was  introduced  into  France  about 
the  middle  of  the  same  century.  Pepin  (714- 
768),  the  father  of  Charlemagne,  perceived  that 

«  Kttto.  <>c.  Bib.  JM..  Srd  ed..  11.  »S6.  Kltto's  Rfcrenoe  (Ad 
nuduium).  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  oorrect. 

*  The  term  *  tong a« '  {Unfftuu}  remained  In  uie  tor  the  allden  np 
to  the  time  when  the  slide-box  «m  superseded  by  the  sprtng-box 
about  the  end  of  the  lUh  century. 
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an  organ  would  be  an  important  aid  to  devotion ; 
and  as  the  instrument  was  at  that  time  unknown 
either  in  France  or  Germany,  he  applied  (about 
the  year  757)  to  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Oonstantine  CJopronymus  the  Sixth,  requesting 
him  to  send  one  to  France.  Constantine  not 
only  complied  with  this  solicitation  by  present- 
ing him  with  a  large  organ,  but  forwarded  it 
by  a  special  deputation,  headed  by  the  Roman 
bishop  Stephanus.  The  organ  was  deposited  in 
the  church  of  St.  Cornelius  at  Compiegne.  It 
was  a  Pneumatic  organ,  -nith  pipes  of  lead  ; 
and  is  said  to  have  been  made  and  played  by 
an  Italian  priest,  who  had  learnt  the  method 
of  doing  both  at  Constantinople. 

The  first  organ  introduced  into  Germany  was 
one  which  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  in 
811  or  812,  caused  to  be  made  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
after  the  model  of  that  at  Compiegne.  The 
copy  was  successful,  and  several'  writers  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  terms  of  high  praise  at 
its  powerful  yet  pleasing  tone.  What  became 
of  it  is  not  recorded. 

In  822  or  826  an  organ  was  sent  to  Charle- 
magne by  the  Caliph  Haronn  Alraschid,  con> 
structed  by  an  Arabian  maker  of  the  name  of 
Giafar,  which  was  placed  in  a  church  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  It  was  a  Pneumatic  organ  of  extra- 
ordinarily soft  tone. 

Venice  was  favourably  known  for  its  organ- 
makers  about  this  time  ;  a  monk  of  that  city, 
of  the  name  of  Georgius,  a  native  of  Benevento, 
having  in  the  year  822  constructed  an  instru- 
ment for  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  which  was  a 
Hydraulic  organ,  and  was  erected  in  the  palace 
of  the  king  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Its  pipes  were 
of  lead. 

The  French  and  Germans  were  both  desirous 
of  rivalling  the  foreign  specimens  of  ingenuity 
that  had  come  under  their  notice  ;  and  so  suc- 
cessful were  they  in  their  endeavours,  that  after 
a  time  the  best  organs  were  said  to  be  made  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  progress  of  Germany 
in  making  and  using  them  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  9th  century,  particularly  in  East  Franconia, 
was  so  great,  that  Pope  John  VIII.  (880),  in  a 
letter  to  Anno,  Bishop  of  Friesingen,  requests 
that  a  good  organ  may  be  sent  to  him,  and  a 
skilful  player  to  instruct  the  Roman  artists. 

By  this  time  organ-building  had  apparently 
made  its  way  into  Bavaria  ;  and  a  large  instru- 
ment, with  box -wood  pipes,  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  Cathedral  of  Munich  at  a  very 
early  date. 

In  the  9  th  century  organs  had  become  common 
in  this  country,  the  English  artificers  fiimishing 
them  with  pipes  of  copper,  which  were  fixed  in 
gilt  frames.  In  the  10th  century  the  English 
prelate  St.  Dunstan  (925-88),  famous  for  his 
skill  in  metal  work,  erected  or  fabricated  an 
organ  in  Malmesbury  Abbey,  the  pipes  of  which 
were  of  brass.  He  also  gave  an  organ  to 
Abingdon  Abbey,  and  is  said  to  have  furnished 


many  other  English  churches  and  convents  with 
similar  instruments.  In  this  same  century  Count 
Elwin  presented  an  organ  to  the  convent  at 
Ramsey,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  expended 
the  then  large  sum  of  thirty  pounds  in  copper 
pipes,  which  are  described  as  emitting  a  sweet 
melody  and  a  far-resounding  peal. 

A  curious  representation  of  an  oi-gan  of  about 
this  date  is  given  ^  in  a  MS.  Psalter  of  Edwin 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  8  The  pipes  are  placed  i,vithin  a 
frame,  apparently  after  the  manner  referred  to 
above.  The  surface  of  the  organ  is  represented 
as  being  perforated  to  receive  a  second  set  of 
pipes,  though  the  draughtsman  appears  to  have 
sketched  one  hole  too  many.  The  two  organists 
whose  duties  seem  for  the  moment  to  have  been 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  inattention  of  the 
blowers,  are  intent  on  admonishing  their 
assistants,  who  are  striving  to  get  up  the  wind- 
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supply,  which  their  neglect  has  apparently 
allowed  to  run  out  The  four  bellows  are  blown 
in  a  manner  which  we  here  meet  with  for  the 
first  time — namely,  through  the  intervention  of 
handles  instead  of  directly  by  the  hands  ;  and 
as  in  so  small  an  organ  there  could  not  have 
been  room  for  four  persons  to  compress  the 
wind  by  standing  upon  the  bellows,  we  may 
infer  that  they  were  loaded  with  weights  in  the 
manner  that  has  generally  been  supposed  not  to 
have  been  introduced  until  some  centuries  later. 

At  the  end  of  the  10th  century  several  organs 
existed  in  Germany  (St.  Paul's,  Erfurt;  St. 
James's,  Magdeburg;  and  Halberstadt  cathe- 
dral), which,  although  small  and  unpretending 
instruments,  were  objects  of  much  astonishment 
and  attraction  at  the  time. 

In  the  11th  century  we  find  a  treatise  on 
the  construction  of  organs,  included  in  a  larger 
work  on  Divers  Arts,  by  a  monk  and  priest  of 
the  name  of  Theophilus,  which  is  of  consider- 
able interest  as  showing  the  exact  state  of  the 
art  of  organ-making  at  that  period  ;  the  more 
so  as  even  the  existence  of  such  a  tract  was  un- 
known to  all  the  historians,  foreign  or  English, 
who  wrote  on  the  subject,  until  it  was  discovered 

•  IJt  la  a  bad  copy  of  a  picture  In  the  Utrecht  Pnlter.] 
2  Part  of  the  reprefientation  ia  here  enffraTod  from  a  photograi^ 
b/  the  kind  penniBsian  of  the  authorities. 
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by  Mr.  Hendrie,  who  published  a  translation 
of  it  in  1847.^  It  is  too  long  to  quote  in  extenso^ 
and  is  also  rather  obscure  in  parts ;  but  the 
following  particulars  may  be  gathered  from  it : — 
that  the  slide-box  was  made  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  length,  and  rather  more  than  one  foot  in 
breadth  ;  that  the  pipes  were  placed  upon  its 
surface  ;  that  the  compass  consisted  of  seven  or 
eight  notes  ;  that  the  length  of  the  slide- box 
was  measured  out  equally  for  the  different  notes 
or  slides,  and  not  on  a  gradually  decreasing 
scale  as  the  pipes  became  smaller,  since  the  play- 
ing-slides  would  not  in  that  case  have  been  of 
one  width  or  at  one  distance  apart ;  that  the 
organ  was  played  by  these  movable  slides  ;  that 
each  slide  worked  in  little  side-slits,  like  the 
lid  of  a  box  of  dominos  ;  that  there  were  two 
or  perhaps  even  more  pipes  to  each  note  ;  that 
the  projecting  *  tongue '  of  each  slide  was  marked 
with  a  letter  to  indicate  to  which  note  it  belonged 
— a  custom  that  continued  in  use  for  centuries 
afterwards  (as  for  instance  in  the  Halberstadt 
organ  finished  in  1361 :  and  in  the  old  organ  in 
the  church  of  St.  .^idius,  in  Bruns>vick,  built 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  and 
illustrated  on  p.  524) ;  that  a  hole  was  cut 
through  the  slide  under  each  pii)e  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  across,  for  the  passage  of  the  wind  ; 
that  all  the  pipes  of  a  note  sounded  together  ; 
that  a  note  was  sounded  by  the  slide  being 
pushed  in,  and  silenced  by  its  being  drawn  for- 
ward ;  and  that  in  the  front  of  each  slide,  im- 
mediately behind  the  handle  or  tongue,  a  narrow 
hole  about  two  inches  long  was  cut,  in  which  was 
fixed  a  copper-headed  nail,  which  regulated  the 
motion  of  the  slide  and  prevented  its  being  drawn 
out  too  far. 

The  following  illustration,  deduced  from 
Theophilus's  description,  shows  the  slide,  and 
three  passages  for  wind  to  as  many  pipes  above. 
The  slide  intercepts  the  wind,  but  will  allow  it 
to  pass  on  being  moved  so  that  its  openings, 
sho^vn  by  the  unshaded  parts,  correspond  with 
those  below  and  above. 


Gori's  Tliesaurus  Diptydvorunif  1769,  vol.  ii. 
contains  a  most  interesting  engraving,  copied 
from  an  ancient  MS.,  said  to  be  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  which  shows  a  person 
playing  upon  an  instrument  of  the  Theophilus 
type  (see  Fig.  8). 

But  of  all  the  informationgiven  by  Theophilus, 

1  ThtophUi.  qui  tt  Jtuftnu,  PrvibpteH  «t  Monaehi  LUri  ///., 
<i«  DiverH$  Artibus.  Open  et  Studio  Boberti  H«ndrle.  Londlni, 
Johanuea  M amy.  uvccoxtrii.  8tu. 


the  most  important,  because  previously  unknown 
and  unsuspected,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
finishing  of  the  pipes  so  as  to  produce  different 
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qualities  of  tone.  They  were  made  of  the  finest 
copper ;  and  the  formation  of  a  pipe  being 
completed,  Theophilus  thus  proceeds :  *  He  (the 
maker)  can  bring  it  (the  pipe)  to  his  mouth  and 
blow  at  first  slightly,  then  more,  and  then 
strongly ;  and,  according  to  what  he  discerns 
by  hearing,  he  can  arrange  the  sound,  so  that  if 
he  wish  it  strong  the  opening  is  made  wider ; 
but  if  slighter,  it  is  made  narrower.  In  this 
order  all  the  pipes  are  made.'  Here  we  see  that 
the  means  for  producing  a  fuller  tone  by  a  wide 
or  high  mouth,  and  a  more  delicate  sound  by  a 
narrower  or  lower  one,  were  well  known  in  the 
11th  century  ;  and  that  the  manner  of  testing 
the  *  speech '  by  blowing  the  pipe  with  the  mouth 
in  various  ways,  is  precisely  that  often  employed 
by  the  *voicer*  of  the  present  day,  when 
'  regulating '  or  '  finishing '  a  stop.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation  that  although  Theophilus  inci- 
dentally recognises  an  addition  to  the  number  of 
pipes  to  a  note  as  one  means  of  increasing  the 
utility  of  the  organ,  he  as  distinctly  indicates  its 
range  or  compass  as  simply  seven  or  eight  notes. 
It  would  have  been  of  great  importance  had  he 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  sounds  which  formed 
a  sufficient  scale  for  the  accompaniment  of  the 
chants  of  his  day.  His  record,  as  a  priest  and 
monk,  as  well  as  an  organ-maker,  would  hare 
been  most  valuable. 

We  have  intentionally  introduced  the  account 
of  Theophilus  somewhat  before  its  due  chrono- 
logical place,  as  it  materially  assists  in  elucidating 
the  description  of  the  remarkable  organ  erected 
in  Winchester  Cathedral  in  the  10  th  century  by 
order  of  Bishop  Elphege  (died  96 1),  and  described 
in  a  poem  by  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Wulstan  who 
died  in  963.  It  is  of  further  use  in  this  place, 
since  Wulstan*s  description  has  up  to  this  time 
been  a  great  puzzle  to  most  writera  on  the  history 
of  the  organ. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  portion  of 
the  Latin  poem  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
as  given  in  Wackerbarth's  Afusic  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  pp.  12-16. 

Such  organs  as  you  have  built  are  seen  nowhere, 
fabricated  ou  a  double  ground.  Twice  six  bellows  abovo 
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are  iaug«d  in  a  row,  and  fonrteen  lie  below.  These.  Inr 
alternate  blasts,  supply  an  inunense  quantity  of  wind, 
and  are  worked  by  serenty  strong  men,  labouring  with 
their  arms,  covered  with  persphmtion,  each  inciting  his 
companions  to  drive  the  wind  up  with  all  his  streosth, 
that  the  ftall-bosomed  box  may  speak  with  its  four 
hundred  pipes  which  the  hand  of  the  organist  governs. 
Some  when  closed  he  opens,  others  when  open  he  doses, 
as  the  individual  nature  of  the  varied  sound  requires. 
Two  brethren  (religious)  of  concordant  spirit  sit  at  the 
instrument,  and  each  manages  his  own  alphabet.  There 
are,  moreover,  hidden  holes  in  the  forty  tongues,  and 
each  has  ten  (piTpea)  in  their  due  order.  Some  are  con- 
ducted hither,  others  thither,  each  preserving  the  proper 
point  (or  situation)  for  its  own  note.  They  strike  the 
seven  differences  of  Joyous  sounds,  adding  the  music  of 
the  lyric  semitone.  Like  tliunder  the  Iron  tones  batter 
the  ear,  so  that  it  may  receive  no  sound  but  that  alone. 
To  such  an  amount  does  it  reverberate,  echoing  in  every 
direction,  that  every  one  stops  with  his  hand  his  gaping 
ears,  being  in  no  wise  able  to  draw  near  and  bear  the 
sound,  which  so  many  combinations  produce.  The  music 
is  heard  throughout  the  town,  and  the  flying  fkme  thereof 
is  gone  out  over  the  whole  country. 

From  this  we  learn  that  the  organ  was  built 
in  two  stages,  as  are  most  of  those  of  the  present 
day,  a  principle  of  which  no  previous  example 
is  met  with  ;  the  chief  department — correspond- 
ing with  the  Great  organ  of  after-time,  and  fed 
by  fourteen  bellows — ^being  below,  and  the  two 
smaller  departments — answering  to  the  Choir 
and  Echo  organs  of  later  times,  and  each  supplied 
by  six  bellows — beingabove.  Several  of  the  pipes 
were  so  far  of  an  exceptionally  large  size,  probably 
foreshadowingtheDoubleDiapasonof  subsequent 
times,  that  some  were  *  conducted  hither,  others 
thither ' ;  that  is  to  say,  in  organ-builders* 
language,  they  were  *conveyanced  off'  pipes, 
and  were  probably  brought  into  view  and  so 
grouped  as  to  form  an  ornamental  front,  exactly 
as  in  the  present  day.  The  'tongues'  were 
perforated  with  '  hidden  holes,'  after  the  manner 
explained  by.Theophilus ;  and  there  were  the 
remarkable  number  of  ten  pipes  to  each  playing- 
slide  '  in  their  due  order,'  whatever  that  'order ' 
may  have  been. 

The  organ  had  a  total  number  of  forty  tongues ; 
and  as  the  organist  had  the  help  of  two  assist- 
ants, and  each  'managed  his  own  alphabet,' 
the  lettered  tongues  must  have  been  assorted 
into  three  sets.  The  remarks  of  the  same  writer 
on  the  voicing  of  pipes  show  it  to  be  quite 
probable  that  the  three  divisions  of  this  organ 
produced  as  many  different  strengths  of  tone, 
like  the  separate  manuals  of  a  modem  instru- 
ment. The  gamut  of  the  instrument  consisted 
of  the  seven  diatonic  sounds,  with  '  the  music 
of  the  lyric  semitone  (B  flat)  added.*  This  last 
expression  is  interesting,  as  showing  not  only 
that  the  introduction  of  the  B  flat  was  unusual, 
but  that  its  effect  was  musical.  It  modified 
the  tritone  which  existed  between  F  and  B. 

SuflScient  is  indicated  in  this  account  to  en- 
able one,  after  some  thought,  to  offer  a  suggestion 
as  to  the  most  probable  range  of  the  three  sets 
of  playing-slides  of  this  Winchester  organ.  A 
series  of  eleven  diatonic  sounds,  from  C  to  F, 
making  with  the  B  flat  (lyric  semitone)  twelve, 
would  be  all  that  was  required  by  the  old  chants 


as  an  accompaniment,  and  would  dispose  of 
thirty -six  of  the  notes.  The  chief  alphabet 
may  not  improbably  have  descended  one  note 
lower,  to  Bq,  and  three  higher,  to  B^,  a  compass 
that  was  afterwards  frequently  adopted  by  the 
mediffival  organ-makers  ;  or  may  have  had  two 
extra  diatonic  notes  both  above  and  below, 
extending  the  range  to  two  octaves,  namely 
from  A  to  A,  corresponding  with  the  ancient 
'Disjunct  or  Greater  System  Gomplete.'  In 
either  case  the  exact  number  of  '  forty  tongues ' 
would  thus  be  accounted  for.  These  assumed 
ranges  are  exhibited  in  the  foUow^ing  diagram. 


The  description  of  the  organist's  opening  or 
dosing  the  holes  '  as  the  individual  nature  of 
the  varied  sound  requires,'  clearly  indicates  that 
he  manipulated  for  Hngle  notes  only ;  in  fact, 
with  slides  he  could  for  successive  sounds  do  no 
more  than  draw  forward  with  one  hand  as  he 
pushed  home  with  the  other. 

The  contrast  from  '  loud  *  to  '  soft '  and  back, 
which,  from  an  organ,  was  probably  heard  for  the 
first  time  in  this  example,  would  be  obtained  by 
'  the  organist '  himself  ceasing,  and  letting  one 
of  his  assistants  take  up  the  strain,  and  then  by 
his  again  resuming  it ;  but  whether  the  three, 
when  simultaneously  engaged,  still  played  the 
melody  only,  or  whether  they  occasionally  '  bat- 
tered the  ears*  of  the  congregation  with  some 
of  the  hideous  progressions  instituted  in  the 
'Organum*  of  the  10th  centuxy,  it  probably 
now  would  not  be  easy  to  ascertain.  If  the 
latter,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  chants  of 
the  period  were  sometimes  clothed  in  such  har- 
mony as  the  following ;  the  '  organist '  playing 
the  plain-song,  and  each  of  the  attendants  one 
of  the  under  parts  : — 


If  the  din  caused  by  the  zealous  organist  and 
his  'two  brethren  (religious)  of  concordant 
spirit'  was  such  that  the  tone  'reverberated 
and  echoed  in  every  direction,  so  that  no  one 
was  able  to  draw  near  and  hear  the  sound,  but 
had  to  stop  with  his  hands  his  gaping  ears,' 
which  could  'receive  no  sound  but  that  alone,* 
it  is  evident  that  the  race  of  noisy  organ  ac- 
companists dates  much  farther  back  than  has 
generally  been  supposed,  and  existed  before 
*  lay  *  performers  were  heard  of. 


We  now  arrive  at  a  period  when  a  vast  im- 
provement was  made  in  the  manner  of  con- 
structing the  organ.  It  has  been  shown  that 
when  the  Winchester  organ  was  made,  and  on- 
wards to  the  date  of  the  treatise  by  Theophilus, 
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the  method  of  admitting  wind  to,  or  of  exdnding 
it  from,  the  pipes  of  a  note,  was  by  a  slide, 
which  alternately  covered  and  exposed  the 
underside  of  the  holes  leading  up  to  its  pipes. 
The  friotional  resistance  of  the  slides,  at  all 
times  trying,  would  inevitably  be  increased  by 
their  swelling  in  damp  weather  and  becoming 
tight ;  they  would  certainly  have  to  be  lengthened 
for  every  pipe  added,  which  would  make  them 
heavier  and  harder  to  move  with  the  hand ; 
and  they  involved  the  twofold  task,  already 
mentioned,  of  simultaneously  thrusting  one 
slide  back  while  another  was  being  drawn  out. 
These  circumstances,  added  to  the  fact  that  a 
given  resistance  can  be  overcome  with  less 
difficulty  by  a  blow  than  by  a  pull  with  the 
fingers  and  thumb,  must  have  directed  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  substituting  pressure  for 
traction  in  the  manipulation  of  the  organ.  Thus 
it  is  recorded  that  towards  the  end  of  the  11th 
century  huge  keys,  or  rather  levers,  began  to 
be  used  as  the  means  for  playing  the  instrument ; 
and  however  unwieldy  these  may  have  been, 
they  were  nevertheless  the  first  rude  steps  to- 
wards providing  the  organ  with  a  keyboard.  A 
spring-box,  too,  of  some  kind  was  almost  of 
necessity  also  an  improvement  of  the  same 
period  ;  for  without  some  restoring  power,  a 
key,  on  being  knocked  down,  would  have 
remained  there  until  picked  up ;  and  that  re- 
storing power  would  be  the  most  readily  supplied 
by  a  spring  or  springs.  In  some  of  the  early 
spring-boxes  a  separate  valve  seems  to  have  been 
placed  against  the  hole  leading  up  to  every  pipe 
of  each  note,  where  it  was  held  in  position  by 
an  elastic  appliance  of  the  nature  just  named. 
The  valves  were  brought  under  outward  control 
by  strings  or  cords,  which  passed  through  the 
bottom  of  the  spring-box,  and  were  attached  to 
the  key  lying  in  a  direct  line  beneath.  As  the 
keys  must  have  been  hung  at  their  inner  end, 
and  have  had  their  greatest  fall  in  front,  the 
smallest  pipes  of  a  note  were  no  doubt  from  the 
first  placed  quite  inside,  and  the  largest  in  front, 
with  those  of  graduating  scale  occupying  an 
intermediate  position  in  proportion  to  their  size  ; 
and  thus  the  small  valves,  opening  a  lesser 
distance,  were  strung  where  the  key  had  the 
least  fall,  and  the  larger  pallets  where  they  had 
the  greatest  motion. 

Herr  Edmund  Schulze,  of  Paulinzelle,  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  made  for  the 
present  writer  a  rough  sketch  of  the  spring-box 
of  an  organ  about  400  years  old  which  he 
assisted  in  taking  to  pieces  when  he  was  quite 
a  youth  ;  from  which  sketch  the  drawing  for 
the  following  illustration  was  prepared. 

The  early  keys  are  described  as  being  from 
three  to  five  inches  wide,  or  even  more  ;  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick  ;  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  a 
yard  or  more  in  length,  with  a  fall  sometimes 
of  as  much  as  a  foot  in  depth.  They  must  at 
times,  therefore,  have  been  as  large  as  the  treadle 


of  a  knife-grinder's  machine.  Their  size  and 
amount  of  resistance  would  on  first  thought 
appear  to  have  been  most  unnecessarily  great 
and  clumsy ;  but  this  is  soon  accounted  for. 


\LM 


^  ^^ 
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Pia,  9. 

We  have  seen  that  the  gauge  of  the  keys  was 
influenced  by  the  size  of  pipe  necessary  for  the 
lowest  note.  Their  width  would  be  increased 
when  the  compass  was  extended  downwards 
with  larger  pipes ;  and  their  length  would  be 
increased  with  the  number  of  valves  that  had 
to  be  strung  to  them ;  while  the  combined 
resistance  of  the  many  strong  springs  of  the 
larger  specimens  would  render  the  touch  insen- 
sible to  anything  short  of  a  thump. 

It  was  in  the  Cathedral  at  Magdeburg,  towards 
the  end  of  the  century  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  (the  11th),  that  the  earliest  oigan  with 
a  keyboard  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
record,  was  erected.  It  is  said  to  have  had  a 
compass  of  sixteen  notes, — the  same  range  as 
that  of  our  assumed  *  chief  alphabet '  of  the 
Winchester  organ, — but  no  mention  is  made  as 
to  what  the  notes  were.  • 

In  the  12th  century  the  number  of  keys  was 
sometimes  increased ;  and  every  key  further 
received  the  addition  of  two  or  three  pipes, 
sounding  the  fifth  and  octave  to  the  unison. 
According  to  Seidel  ^  (p.  8)  a  third  and  tenth 
were  added.  Provided  a  rank  of  pipes  sounding 
the  sub-octave  were  present,  the  fifth,  octave, 
and  tenth  would  sound  at  the  distance  of  a 
twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth  thereto, 
which  would  be  in  acoustic  proportion ;  but  a 
rank  producing  a  major  third  above  the  unison 
OS  an  accompaniment  to  a  plain-chant  convey- 
ing the  impression  of  a  minor  key,  must  have 
sounded  so  atrocious,  that  it  would  probably 
be  introduced  only  to  be  removed  on  the  earliest 
opportunity,  unless  a  rank  of  pipes  sounding 
the  second  octave  below  the  unison  (afterwards 
the  32-foot  stop)  were  also  present.  Although 
the  number  of  pipes  to  each  key  thus  continued 
to  be  added  to,  no  means  was  devised  for  silen- 
cing or  selecting  any  of  the  several  ranks  or  tiers. 
All  sounded  together,  and  there  was  no  escaping 
from  the  strong  incessant  *  Full  Organ '  effect. 

There  is  a  curious  account  written  by  Lootens^ 

1  Jolunn  Jttllna  Seidd.  7)fo  OrpH  und  ihr  Bau  (BrcBtaa.  ISO). 
3  .Voumau  fiMniMl  eoif^«f  <l«  I'Organittt  {Faria), 
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I  author  but  little  known — of  a  Dutch  organ 
said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  church  of  8t 
Nicholas  at  Utrecht  in  the  year  1120.  The 
organ  had  two  manuals  and  pedals.  The  com- 
pass of  the  former  was  from  F,  represented  by 
a  pipe  of  6  feet  standard  length,  up  to  b% 
namely  two  octaves  and  a  half.  The  chief 
manual  had  twelve  pipes  to  each  key,  including 
one  set  of  which  the  largest  pipe  would  be 
12  feet  in  length,^  and  which  therefore  was 
identical  with  the  Double  Open  Diapason  of 
subsequent  times.  The  sound-board  was  with- 
out grooves  or  draw-stops,  consequently  there 
were  probably  nearly  as  many  springs  for  the 
organ-beater  to  overcome  as  tliere  were  pipes 
to  sound.  The  second  manual  was  described  as 
having  a  few  movable  draw  >  stops ;  and  the 
pedals  one  independent  stop, — oddly  enough 
a  Trumpet, — details  and  peculiarities  which 
strongly  point  to  the  last  two  departments 
having  been  additions  made  at  a  much  later 
period  ;  for  a  '  double  organ '  is  not  known  to 
have  existed  for  two  centuries  after  the  date  at 
which  this  one  is  said  to  have  been  completed  ; 
still  less  a  triple  one. 

In  the  13tli  century  the  use  of  the  organ  in 
divine  service  was,  according  to  Seidel,  pp.  80- 
89,  deemed  profane  and  scandalous  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  clergy,  just  as  in  the  17th  century 
the  instrument  was  called  a  'squeaking  abomina- 
tion' by  the  English  Puritans.  The  Greek 
Church  does  not  tolerate  its  use  even  at  the 
present  day. 

Early  in  the  14  th  century — in  the  year  1312 
— an  organ  was  built  in  Germany  for  Marinus 
Sanutus,  a  celebrated  Venetian  Patrician,  which 
was  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Raphael,  in 
Venice.  It  excited  great  admiration ;  and  as  it 
no  doubt  contained  all  the  newest  improvements, 
it  was  a  pleasing  return  to  make  for  the  organ 
sent  from  Venice  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  nearly  five 
hundred  years  before. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  effected  in 
the  organ  in  the  14th  century  was  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  four  remaining  chromatic 
semitones.  F$  was  added  in  the  early  ])art  of 
the  century ;  then  followed  G$  and  Eb  ;  and  next 
G  J.  The  Bb  already  existed  in  the  Winchester 
and  other  mediaeval  instruments.  By  Dom  Bedos 
the  introduction  of  these  four  notes  is  assigned 
to  the  18th  century ;  while  others  place  the  first 
appearance  of  three  of  them  as  late  as  the  15th. 
Praetorius  gives  them  an  intermediate  date — 
the  middle  of  the  14th  centuiy  ;  and  he  is  un- 
doubtedly correct,  as  they  were  certainly  in  the 
Halberstadt  oigan,  finished  in  the  year  1861. 

Dom  Bedos  refers  to  a  curious  MS.  of  the 
14th  century  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  as 

I  No  record  is  known  to  sxlat  u  to  the  pitch  to  which  the  Tery 
early  otum  were  tuned,  or  whether  they  were  tuned  to  any  uniform 
pitch  whatever,  which  in  extremely  doubtful.  In  referring  to  the 
loweet  pipe  nm  being  12  feet  in  speaking  len^h.  a  system  of  pipe 
measurement  is  made  use  of  which  is  not  known  to  have  been 
adopted  until  centuries  after  the  date  at  which  this  organ  Is  stated 
to  hare  been  made. 


affording  much  further  information  respecting 
the  organ  of  that  period.  This  MS.  records 
that  the  clavier  of  that  epoch  sometimes  com- 
prised as  many  as  thirty-one  keys,  namely,  from 
B  up  to/",  two  octaves  and  a  fifth ;  that  wooden 
rollers,  resembling  those  used  until  within  the 
last  few  years  in  English  organs,  were  employed 
to  transmit  the  movement  of  the  keys  to  the 
valves ;  that  the  bass  pipes  were  distributed, 
right  and  left,  in  the  form  of  wings ;  and  that 
those  of  the  top  notes  were  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  instrument,  as  they  now  are. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  improve- 
ments just  mentioned,  and  others  that  are 
necessarily  implied,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  so  long  as  it  was  a  custom  in  organ-making 
to  have  the  pipes  above  and  the  keys  below 
placed  parallel  one  to  the  other,  every  little 
expansion  of  the  organ  involved  an  aggravation 
of  the  unwieldy  size  of  the  keys,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  convenient  reach  of  the  player 
set  most  rigid  bounds  to  the  legitimate  expan- 
sion of  the  oigan,  and  fixed  the  extent  of  its 
limits.  The  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  roller- 
board  at  once  left  the  dimensions  of  the  organ 
free  to  be  extended  laterally,  wholly  irrespective 
of  the  measure  of  the  keyboard. 

This  emancipation  was  necessary  before  the 
additional  semitones  could  be  conveniently  ac- 
commodated ;  for  as  they  would  materially  in- 
crease the  number  of  pipes  in  each  rank,  so  they 
would  require  wider  space  to  stand  in,  a  larger 
spring-box,  such  as  was  then  made,  to  stand 
upon,  and  rollers  equal  in  length  to  the  sum  of 
the  distance  to  which  the  pipes  were  removed 
out  of  a  parallel  with  each  key. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  pipes, 
they  had  generally  been  placed  in  a  single  row, 
as  shown  in  mediieval  drawings,  but  as  the 
invention  of  the  chromatic  notes  nearly  doubled 
the  number  in  the  septave — increasing  them 
from  seven  to  twelve — half  the  series  would  now 
form  nearly  as  long  a  row  as  the  entire  diatonic 
range  previously  did.  The  two  smallest  pipes 
were,  therefore,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  organ, 
and  the  remainder  alternately  on  each  side ; 
and  their  general  outline — spreading  outwards 
and  upwards — gave  them  the  appearance  of  a 
pair  of  outstretched  wings.  The  'zig-zag' 
plantation  of  pipes  was  doubtless  a  subsequent 
arrangement. 

In  1860  Poland  appears  in  connection  with 
our  subject.  In  that  year  an  organ  was  made 
by  a  monk  at  Thorn  in  that  kingdom,  which 
had  twenty-two  keys.  As  this  is  the  exact 
number  possessed  by  the  Halberstadt  organ, 
completed  eleven  years  later,  it  is  possible  that 
the  Thorn  organ  may  have  been  an  anticipation 
of  that  at  Halbersjtadt,  as  far  as  the  chromatic 
keyboard  is  concerned. 


Up  to  this  time  (14th  century),  we  have  met 
with  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  organ  had 
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been  employed  or  designed  for  any  other  purpose 
than  the  executiou  of  a  primitive  accompaniment 
to  the  plain-song ;  but  the  instrument  which 
now  comes  under  notice  breaks  entirely  fresh 
ground,  and  marks  a  new  starting-point  in  the 
use  of  the  organ  as  well  as  its  construction  and 
development  The  Halberstadt  Cathedral  organ, 
although,  strictly  speaking,  a  ^single  organ,' 
only,  with  a  compass  of  scarcely  three  octaves, 
had  three  claviers,  and  pipes  nearly  equal  in 
size  to  any  that  have  ever  been  subsequently 
made.  It  ^vas  built  by  Nicholas  Faber,  a  priest, 
and  was  finished  on  Feb.  28,  1361.  Our  in- 
formation regarding  it  is  obtained  from  the  de- 
scription of  Michael  Praetorius  in  his  'Syntagma 
musicum.'  It  had  twenty-two  keys,  fourteen 
diatonic,  and  eight  chromatic,  extending  from 
BQ  up  to  a',  and  twenty  bellows  blown  by  ten 
men.  Its  largest  pipe,  B,  stood  in  front,  and 
was  81  Brunswick  feet  in  length,  and  8f  ft.  in 
circumference,  or  about  14  inches  in  diameter. 
This  note  would  now  be  marked  as  the  semitone 
below  the  C  of  32  feet,  and  the  pipe  would 
naturally  be  expected  to  exceed  the  pipe  of  that 
note  in  length  ;  but  the  pitch  of  the  Halberstadt 
organ  is  known  to  have  been  more  than  a  tone 
sharper  than  the  highest  pitch  in  use  in  £ngland 
at  the  present  day,  which  accounts  for  the  want 
of  length  in  its  Bl7  pipe.^ 

In  the  Halberstaidt  instrument  a  successful 
endeavour  was  made  for  the  first  time  to  obtain 
some  relief  from  the  constant  'full  organ'  effect, 
which  was  all  that  had  previously  been  com- 
monly produced.  For  this  purpose  a  means 
was  devised  for  enabling  the  pipes  standing  in 
front  (afterwards  the  Principal,  Praestant,  or 
Open  Diapason),  and  the  larger  pipes  in  the 
side  towers  (subsiequently  part  of  the  Great  Bass 
Principal,  or  82 -foot  Diapason),  to  be  used 
separately  and  independently  of  the  other  tiers 
of  pipes,  which  were  located  behind,  and  hence 
called  the  HinUnaiZy  or  *  hinder-position. '  This 
result  was  obtained  by  introducing  three  claviers 
instead  of  one  only  ;  the  upper  one  for  the  full 
organ,  consisting  of  all  the  tiers  of  pipes  com- 
bined ;  the  middle  one,  of  the  same  compass  as 
the  upper,  and  called  'Diseant,'  for  the  Open 
Diapason  alone  ;  and  the  lower  one,  with  a 
compass  of  an  octave,  from  t]  (Bt])  to  H  (6tl), 
for  the  lower  portion  of  the  Bass  Diapason.  The 
result  of  this  arrangement  was  that  a  change 
from  forte  to  piano  could  be  obtained  by  playing 
with  the  right  hand  on  the  middle  manual  and 
the  left  hand  on  the  lower.  It  was  even  possible 
for  the  organist  to  strike  opt  the  plain-song, 
forUf  on  lie  Hintersatz  with  his  left  fist,  and 


1  As  Um  hlitoiy  of  mnaioal  Pitch  is  treated  of  tinder  Its  proper 
hesd.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  refer  briefly  to  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  ipitch  of  old  organs  aotnetitnes  varied  to  no  less  an 


extent  than  half  an  octave,  and  that  too  at  one  and  the  sail 

as  shown  by  Arnold  Bchlick  In  1511.  OncrreMSon  given  for  this  great 
■hitting  of  the  pitch  was.  that  the  organ  shoala  be  tuned  to  snlt 
higher  or  lower  voices,  without  the  organist  having  to  'play  the 
ohromatlos.  which  was  not  convenient  to  every  one' ;  a  difRoulty 
that  must  have  arisen  as  much  from  the  constmotion  of  the  key* 
boards,  and  the  unequal  tuning,  as  from  lack  of  skill  in  the  performer 
to  use  them. 


play  a  primitive  counterpoint  (diicant)  with 
the  right.  Praetorius  mentions  incidentally 
that  the  lai'ge  bass  pipes,  which  sounded  the 
third  octave  below  the  unison,  would  have  been 
scarcely  definable,  but  being  accompanied  by 
the  numerous  pipes  of  other  pitches  in  the 
general  mixture  organ,  they  became  effective. 
A  rank  of  pipes  sounding  a  *  third '  above  the 
unison,  like  that  mentioned  by  Seidel,  and 
already  quoted,  might  very  well  have  been 
among  these. 

The  claviers  of  the  Halberstadt  organ  pre- 
sented several  interesting  features  ;  and  being 
the  earliest  examples  of  chromatic  keyboards 
known,  are  here  engraved  from  Praetorius. 


Fig.  10. 


Fio.  IL 


Fio.  12. 

The  keys  of  the  Halberstadt  organ  were  made 
at  a  time  when  the  five  chromatic  notes — or 
as  we  now  call  them,  the  '  sharps  and  flats ' — 
were  placed  in  a  separate  row  from  the  *  naturals, ' 
almost  as  distinctly  so  as  a  second  manual  of 
the  present  day.  The  keys  of  the  upper 
{HiiUersatz)  and  middle  {Discant)  claviers  (Fig. 
10)  measured  four  inches  from  centre  to  centre 
and  the  diatonic  notes  were  ornamentally  shaped 
and  lettered,  thus  preserving  the  *  alphabetic' 
custom  observed  in  the  10th-century  organ  at 
\\^inchester,  and  described  by  Theophilus  in  the 
1 1th.  The  chromatic  notes  were  square-shaped, 
and  had  their  surface  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  above  that  of  the  diatonic,  were  two 
inches  in  width,  and  one  inch  in  thickness,  and 
had  a  fall  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter. 
The  chromatic  keys  were  no  doubt  pressed  down 
by  the  three  inner  fingers,  and  the  diatonic  by 
the  wrist  end  of  the  hand.  The  diatonic  notes 
of  the  lower  clavier  (Fig.  11),  eight  in  number, 
namely  tj  (Bfi),  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  H  (Btj),  were 
quite  differently  formed,  being  square-fronted. 
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two  inches  in  breadth,  and  with  a  space  of 
about  the  same  width  on  each  side.  These  keys 
were  evidently  throst  down  by  the  left  hand, 
by  pressure  from  the  shoulder,  like  handles,  the 
space  on  each  side  being  left  for  the  fingers  and 
thumb  to  pass  through.  This  davier  had  four 
chromatic  notes,  C$,  Eb,  F$,  and  G$,  but 
curiously  enough,  not  Bb,  although  that  was 
the  '  lyric  semitone '  of  which  so  much  is  heard 
long  before. 

The  contrast  between  the  fortt  and  piaw) 
effect  on  the  Halberstadt  organ — from  the  full 
organ  to  a  single  set  of  pipes — must  have  been 
very  violent ;  but  the  experiment  had  the  good 
effect  of  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
change,  if  less  marked,  would  be  grateful  and 
useful ;  for  Seidel  (p.  9)  records  that  from  this 
time  instruments  were  frequently  made  compris- 
ing two  manual  organs,  the  upper  one,  interest- 
ingly enough,  being  named  '  discant '  ;  and  he 
I  further  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  kind  of 
'  construction  probably  led  to  the  invention  of 
Couplers. 

He  likewise  mentions  that  large  churches  were 
often  provided  with  a  second  and  smaller  organ ; 
and  Praetorius  speaks  of  primitive  little  organs 
which  were  hung  up  against  a  column  in  the 
church  'like  swallows'  nests,'  and  contained 
twelve  or  thirteen  notes  almost  or  entirely 
diatonic,  thus, 

B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,    C,  D,  E,  F ;  or 

r         C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  Bb,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A. 

I       Dom  Bedos  relates  that  in  the  1 4th  century  an 

I  organ  was  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Cyprian, 

[  at  D\jon,  which  not  only  had  two  manuals, 

I  but  had  the  choir  organ  in  front.     The  front 

I  pipes  were  made  of  tin,  those  inside  of  lead ; 

!  there  were  said  to  be  sound-board  grooves,  covered 

underneath  with  white  leather ;  three  bellows 

4  feet  7  inches  long,  and  2  feet  1  inch  wide ; 

(  and  an  arrangement  by  which  a  continuous 

i  wind  could  be  provided  from  one  bellows  only. 

This,  however,  is  manifestly  the  account  of  an 

\  organ  which  had  received  improvements  long 

t  after  its  construction,  such  additions  afterwards 

I   coming  to  be  described  as  part  of  the  original 

work.  

'       We  now  come  to  the  15th  century,  which 
'   was  prolific  in  its  improvements  of  the  spring- 
box,  keys,  pedals,  wind-supply,  etc.     And  first 
'    of  the  Spring-box. 

\  The  first  endeavour  was  to  obtain  more  than 
'  one  strength  of  tone  from  the  same  manual.  It 
appears  that  to  establish  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing some  of  the  sets  of  pipes  (doubtless  those 
'  that  afterwards  constituted  the  mixture  and 
other  bright- sounding  ranks)  from  speaking 
when  required  to  be  sUent,  a  sliding  board  was 
placed  over  the  valves  that  opened  and  closed 
the  entrance  for  the  wind  at  the  feet  of  those 
pipes.  The  remaining  tiers  of  pipes,  doubtless 
those  sounding  the  unison  (8),  octave  (4),  and 


sub-octave  (16),  could  thus  be  left  in  readiness 
to  sound  aJone  when  desired.  The  effect  of 
this  contrivance  must  have  greatly  resembled 
that  of  the  '  shifting  movement '  of  subsequent 
times. 

Two  distinct  effects  were  thus  obtained  from 
one  organ  and  one  set  of  keys  ;  and  the  question 
would  soon  arise,  *  if  two,  why  not  more  % '  A 
further  division  of  the  organ-sound  soon  fol- 
lowed ;  and  according  to  F^torius  the  credit 
of  first  dividing  and  converting  the  Hmtersatz 
into  an  Instrument  of  several  single  sets  of  pipes 
(afterwards  called  registers  or  stojw)  is  due  to  a 
German  artificer  of  the  appropriate  name  of 
Timotheus,  who  constructed  a  sound-board  pos- 
sessing this  power  for  an  organ  which  he  rebuilt 
for  the  monastery  of  the  Bishop's  palace  at 
Wiirzburg. 

The  *  Spring  sound-board  *  was  formed  in  the 
following  manner.  The  valves  of  each  note 
were  closed  in  on  each  side  by  two  diminutive 
walls  (sound-board  bars)  extending  from  the 
back  to  the  front  of  the  wind-box,  and,  together 
with  the  top  and  bottom,  forming  and  enclosing 
each  valve  within  a  separate  canal  (sound-board 
groove)  of  its  own.  The  entire  area  of  the 
former  wind -box  was  partitioned  off  in  this 
manner,  and  occupied  by  the  *  bars '  and 
'grooves*  of  the  newly  devised  sound-board. 
A  playing- valve  (sound-board  pallet)  was  neces- 
sary below  each  groove  to  admit  or  exclude 
wind.  These  were  collectively  enclosed  within 
a  box  (wind-chest)  now  added  to  fulfil  the  duty 
of  the  transformed  wind -box.  The  valves 
immediately  under  the  several  pipes  of  a  note 
were  no  longer  drawn  down  from  below  by 
cords,  but  were  pressed  down  from  above,  as 
shown  in  the  following  cut,  which  is  a  trans- 
verse section  of  a  small  spring  sound-board  for 
three  sto|)s. 


Fio.  IS. 

A  metal  pin  passed  down  through  the  surface 
of  the  sound-boaid  and  rested  on  the  front  end 
of  the  'register -valve*  as  it  was  called.  A 
movement  or  draw-stop  was  provided,  on  draw- 
ing which  the  longitudinal  row  of  metal  pins 
was  pressed  down,  and  the  valves  lowered. 
The  combined  resistance  of  the  set  of  springs 
beneath  the  valves  was  very  considerable,  hence 
great  force  was  necessary  in  'drawing  a  stop,' 
which  had  to  be  hitched  on  to  an  iron  bar  to 
keep  it  'out.'     When  released  it  sprang  back 
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of  its  own  accord.  The  set  of  pipes  of  which 
the  register-valves  were  open,  would  then  be 
ready  for  use ;  and  in  the  woodcut  the  front 
set  is  shown  as  being  thus  prepared.  The  wind 
would  be  admitted  into  the  groove  by  drawing 
down  the  sound-board  pallet,  which  is  seen 
immediately  below. 

By  this  means  the  power  was  created  of  u.sing 
each  separate  set  of  pipes,  except  the  small 
ones,  singly  or  in  any  desired  combination,  so 
that  the  organ  could  be  played  loud  or  soft,  or 
at  any  intermediate  strength  between  the  two 
extremes ;  and  they  now  for  the  first  time 
received  distinctive  names,  as  Principal  (Open 
Diapason,  8  feet) ;  Octave  (Principal,  4  feet) ; 
Quint(Twelfth,  2f  feet);  Super-octave  (Fifteenth, 
2  feet)  ;  etc.  ;  and  each  separate  series  was  then 
called  a  Register  (Stop).  The  smaller  sets  of 
pipes  were  left  to  be  used  in  a  group,  and  were 
called  *  Mixture*'  (Sesquialtera,  etc).  The 
stops  sounding  a  note  in  accordance  with  the 
key  struck,  as  C  on  the  0  key,  were  afterwards 
caUed  Foundation-stops  ;  those  which  produced 
a  different  sound,  as  6  or  E  on  tlie  C  key,  were 
named  Mutation-stops ;  while  those  that  com- 
bined the  two  classes  of  sounds  were  distin- 
guished as  Compound  or  Mixture  Stops. 

The  spring  sound-board  was  much  admired  by 
some  Hollanders  ;  and  some  organ-builders  from 
the  Low  Countries,  as  well  as  from  Brabant, 
went  to  see  it,  and  constructed  sound-boards  on 
the  same  system  for  some  time  afterwards. 

The  pipe-work,  however,  was  all  of  one  class, 
— open,  metal,  cylindrical,  and  of  full  propor- 
tionate scale — ^similar  in  general  model  to  the 
second  great  class  of  pipe  referred  to  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article  as  Open.  Great 
therefore  as  was  the  gain  resulting  from  the 
invention  of  the  registers,  the  tone  still  remained 
of  one  general  character  or  quality.  It  then 
occurred  to  some  of  the  thinking  men  of  the 
time  that  other  qualities  of  tone  would  probably 
ensue  if  modifications  were  made  either  in 
the  shape,  proportion,  outline,  or  material  of  the 
pipes,  etc.  ;  and  the  experiments  justified  the 
hypothesis. 

Stopped  pipes  (our  first  great  class)  were 
made  either  of  wood  closed  with  a  plug,  or  of 
metal  covered  with  a  sliding  cap  ;  and  so  a  soft 
pleasing  mild  tone  was  obtained.  Thus  origin- 
ated the  Gedact  (Stopped  Diapason),  Bordun 
(Bourdon),  Klein-gedact  (Flute),  etc.  Some 
Reed-stops  (our  third  class)  were  also  invented 
about  this  time,  as  the  Posaune  (Trombone), 
Trumj)et,  Vox  humana,  etc.  Stops  composed 
of  cylindrical  pipes  of  small  diameter  were 
likewise  constructed,  and  made  to  produce  the 
string- tone,    which    stops  were    hence  called 

I  Dr.  Burnej,  Dr.  Crotch,  KleMwettor,  and  other  writers,  took 
ooxuiderabl*  paina  tu  ventilate  and  enforce  their  varioas  theorlea 
aa  to  the  origin  of  the  Mixture-etop  In  an  organ :  bat  they  all 
omitted  to  remember  that  for  ocntorlea  the  whole  organ  waa  nothing 
but  one  huge  atop  of  the  kind ;  and  that  when  the  larger  aeta  of 
plpca  were  aeparated  oflT  for  uae,  the  Mixture  waa  aelf- formed  out  of 
the  reaidae,  conaiating  of  rowa  of  little  pipea  that  were  thought 
■caroely  worth  Uie  trouble  of  '  drawing  on '  aeparatelj. 


Violone  (Double  Bass),  Viol  di  gamba,  etc  ; 
and  further  modifications  of  tone  were  secured 
by  either  making  the  pipes  taper  u{)wards,  as 
in  the  Spitz-flote,  Gemshorn,  etc.,  or  spread 
out,  as  in  the  Dolcan.  Thus  was  brought  about 
as  great  a  contrast  in  the  organ  *  tone-tints '  as 
there  is  between  the  graduated  but  similar 
tones  of  a  photograph  and  the  varied  tints  of  a 
coloured  drawing. 

In  the  course  of  the  15th  century  the  keys 
were  reduced  in  size  several  times,  as  fresh 
contrivances  for  manipulating  the  instrument 
were  from  time  to  time  thought  of,  or  new 
requirements  arose. 


An  early  improvement  consisted  in  combining 
the  *  long  and  short  keys '  on  one  manual,  and 
so  far  reducing  their  size  that  they  could  be 
played  by  perhaps  a  couple  of  fingers  and  the 
thumb  alternately.  The  manuals  of  the  old 
organ  in  the  church  of  St.  iEgidius,  in  Bruns- 
wick, presented  this  advance  ;  and  as  they  are 
early  examples,  perhaps  the  very  first  to  fore- 
shadow the  modern  keyboard,  a  representation 
of  a  few  notes  of  one  of  them  is  here  given  from 
Praetorius. 


Fig.  14. 

The  naturals  of  the  Great  manual  were  about 
an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  width,  two  inches 
and  three  eighths  in  length  in  front  of  the  short 
keys,  while  the  short  keys,  three  inches  long 
and  an  inch  wide,  stood  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  naturals.  Tlie  keys  of  the  second 
manual  (Bilck-posUi/)^  curiously  enough,  appear 
to  have  been  made  to  a  somewhat  smaller 
gauge,  the  naturals  being  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
width.  On  this  organ  the  intervals  of  a  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  lay  within  the  span  of  the 
hand,  and  were  doubtless  sometimes  played. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  plan  of  lettering 
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the  keys  was  still  followed  ;  but  the  formation 
of  the  clavier  was  quickly  becoming  so  compact, 
well  defined,  and  susceptible  of  being  leamt 
without  such  assistance,  that  the  'alphabet' 
probably  fell  into  disuse  as  superfluous  soon 
after  this  time. 

The  name  given  to  the  second  manual, — 
RUck-posUify  Back-choir  organ,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  England,  *  Choir  organ  in  front,' — is  interest- 
ing as  showing  that  at  this  time  the  double 
organ  (to  the  eye)  was  certainly  in  existence. 

Franchinus  Gaffurius,  in  his  Theorica  Musica^ 
printed  at  Milan  in  1492,  gives  a  curious  en- 
graving of  an  organist  playing  upon  an  early 
clavier  of  this  period,  with  broad  keys,  of  which 
a  copy  is  given  (Fig.  15). 

The  illustration  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  it 
represents  the  player  using  his  hands — to  judge 
from  their  position,  independently  of  each  other 
— in  the  execution  of  a  piece  of  music  in  two 
distinct  parts  ;  we  may  fancy  that  the  melody 
— possibly  a  plain-song — is  being  taken  with 
the  right  hand,  which  appears  to  be  proceeding 
sedately  enough,  while  the  left  seems  to  be 
occupied  in  the  prosecution  of  a  contrapuntal 
figure,  the  elbows  meanwhile  being  stretched 
out  into  almost  a  flying  position. 

The  keys  of  the  organs  in  the  Barefooted 
Friars*  church  at  Nuremberg  (Rosenberger, 
1475),  the  cathedral  at  Erfurt  (Castendorfer, 
1483),  and  the  collegiate  chiu^h  of  St.  Blasius 
at  Brunswick  (Kranz,  1499),  were  less  again  in 
size  than  the  foregoing,  so  that  an  octave  was 
brought  within  about  a  note  of  its  present  width. 
The  next  reduction  must,  therefore,  have  intro- 
duced the  scale  of  key  still  in  use.  Seidel 
(p.  10)  mentions  that  in  1493  Rosenberger 
built  for  the  cathedral  at  Bamberg  a  still  larger 
organ  than  his  former  work  at  Nuremberg,  and 
with  more  keys.  He  further  observes  that  the 
manual  of  the  organ  in  the  Barefooted  Friars* 
church  had  the  upper  keys  of  ivory  and  the 
under  keys  of  ebony.  Here  then  we  reach  a 
period  when  the  keys  were  certainly  capped 
with  light  and  dark-hued  materials,  in  the 
manner  which  continued  to  be  followed  up  to 
the  end  of  the  1 8th  century,  when  the  naturals 
were  usually  black,  and  the  sharps  and  flats 
white.  Seidel  states  also  that  all  the  above- 
named  organs  were  provided  with  pedals. 

The  invention  of  the  Pedals  ranks  among  the 
most  important  improvements  that  were  eflected 
in  the  15th  century.  For  a  long  time  they  did 
not  exceed  an  octave  in  compass,  and  consisted 
of  the  diatonic  notes  only— B  (BK),  C,  D,  E,  F, 
G,  A,  H  (Ba) — and  their  use  was  for  some 
time  confined,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to 
the  holding  of  long  sustained  sounds  only.  The 
manual  clavier  was  attached  to  them  by  cords. 
This  kind  of  'pedal  action*  could  only  be  applied 
conveniently  when  the  pedals  were  made  to  a 
similar  gauge  to  the  manual  clavier,  as  the 
clavier  keys  had  previously  been  made  to  ac- 


cord in  position  with  the  valves  in  the  early 
spring- box.  This  correspondence  of  gauges  was 
actually  observed  by  Georgius  Rleng  in  the 
pedals  which  he  added  to  the  organ  at  Halber- 
stadt  in  1495  ;  and  as  those  pedals  were  at  the 
same  time  the  earliest  of  which  a  representation 
is  to  be  traced,  an  engraving  has  already  been 
given  of  them  below  the  Halberstadt  clavieis 
(Fig.  12).  It  will  be  observed  that  in  addition 
to  the  diatonic  keys  already  mentioned,  they 
had  the  four  chromatic  notes  corresponding 
with  those  on  the  lower  manual  with  which 
they  communicated.  The  naturals  were  made 
of  the  kind  that  were  afterwards  called  'toe 
pedals.' 


Fio.  15. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century— in  the 
year  1418 — the  pedals  received  the  important 
accession  of  a  stop  of  independent  pedal-pipes, 
and  thus  were  initiated  the  'Pedal  Basses' 
which  were  destined  to  impart  so  much  dignity 
and  majesty  to  the  general  organ  tone. 

The  manner  in  which  the  date  of  the  constnic- 
tion  of  the  first  pedal  stop  was  discovered,  is  thus 
related  in  the  Leipzig  Allgem.  Mils.  ZeUuiu}  for 
1836  (p.  128)  :-— *  In  the  year  1818  a  new  organ 
was  erected  in  the  church  of  Beeskow,  five  miles 
from  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  on  which  occasion 
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the  organ-builder,  Marx,  senior,  took  some  pains 
to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  old  organ  which  he 
had  to  remove.  On  a  careful  investigation  it 
appeared  that  the  old  organ  had  been  built  just 
four  hundred  years,  the  date  mccccxviii  being 
engraved  on  the  upper  side  of  the  partition  (kern) 
of  the  two  principal  pedal-pipes,  for  that  these 
two  pipes  did  belong  to  the  pedal  was  clear  from 
their  admeasurement.'  [This  may,  however, 
have  indicated  some  kind  of  arrangement  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Short  Octave.] 

In  1468  or  1469  Traxdorff,  of  Mainz,  made 
an  organ  for  the  church  of  St.  Sebald  at  Nurem- 
berg, with  an  octave  of  pedals,  which  adjuncts 
led  to  his  being  afterwards  at  times  quoted  as 
the  originator  of  them. 

Their  invention  has  more  usually  been  attri- 
buted to  Bemhard  in  1470  or  1471,  organist  to 
the  Doge  of  Venice ;  but  there  can  be  little 
<loubt  that  they  were  known  long  before  his  time. 
Several  improvements  connected  with  the  pedals 
seem  not  to  have  been  traced  to  their  originators ; 
such  as  the  introduction  of  the  semitones,  the 
formation  of  the  frame  pedal-board  as  now  made, 
the  substitution  of  rollers  for  the  rope-action 
when  the  breadth  of  the  manual  keys  was  made 
less  than  that  of  the  pedals  ;  the  separation  of 
the  3 2- foot  stop  from  the  manual,  and  its  appro- 
priation, together  with  that  of  other  registers, 
exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  pedals,  eto.  Bem- 
hard may  perhaps  have  been  the  first  to  origi- 
nate some  of  these  alterations,  and  Traxdorff 
others,  which  tradition  afterwards  associated 
with  the  *  invention  of  the  pedals.' 

Dom  Bedos  mentions  that  in  the  course  of 
the  15th  centuiy,  16-  and  even  82-foot  pipes 
began  to  be  heard  of,  and  that  they  necessitated 
a  general  enlargement  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  organ,  particularly  of  the  bellows.  Pipes 
of  16  and  nearly  32  feet  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  existence  a  century  earlier  than  the  period  to 
which  Dom  Bedosassigns  them.  His  observation, 
therefore,  may  be  taken  as  applying  more  prob- 
ably to  the  fact  that  means,  which  he  specifies, 
had  been  taken  to  rectify  the  feebleness  existing 
in  the  tones  of  large  pipes,  such  for  instance  as 
those  at  Halberstadt  Hand-bellows  were  no 
longer  adequate  to  the  supply  of  wind,  either  in 
quantity  or  strength,  and  hence  more  capacious 
ones  were  substituted.  Praetorius,  in  1620, 
illustrates  this  improvement  by  giving  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  twenty  bellows  which  he  found 
existing  in  the  old  organ  in  the  church  of  St. 
iEgidiiis  in  Brunswick,  and  which  we  have  copied 
(Fig.  16).> 

Upon  each  bellows  was  fixed  a  wooden  shoe  ; 
the  blowers  held  on  to  a  transverse  bar,  and  each 
man,  placing  his  feet  in  the  shoes  of  two  bellows, 
raised  one  as  he  lowered  the  other.  Great  in- 
genuity and  constructive  labour  were  bestowed 
on  such  bellows  ;  but  a  supply  of  wind  of  uniform 

>  The  nnAtr  will  remember  that  ihiii  method  of  oompreMlng  the 
oTfAn-wind  hmd  been  thought  of  upwards  of  a  thotintnd  jean  earlier 
at  Constantinople. 


strength  could  never  have  been  obtained  from 
them,  and  consequently  the  organ  could  never 
have  sounded  in  strict  tune. 


Fia.  10. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  16  th  century  the 
very  ingenious  but  complicated  spring  sound- 
board was  discontinued  as  being  subject  to 
frequent  and  very  difficult  repau*8,  and  for  it 
was  substituted  the  sound -board  with  sliding 
registers. 

In  this  sound-board  were  ingeniously  combined 
the  chief  features  of  the  two  kinds  of  wind- 
controlling  apparatus  that  had  been  in  use  in 
previous  centuries.  Between  the  holes  in  the 
top  of  the  grooves,  and  those  now  made  parallel 
therewith  in  the  pipe-stocks,  into  which  the 
feet  of  the  pipes  fitted,  were  now  introduced  the 
slides,  shown  in  section  in  the  following  cat ; 


Pio.  17. 


T 


which  were  now  laid  the  length-way  of  the  sound- 
board, instead  of  the  cross-way  as  in  the  old 
spring-box ;  and  as  they  were  placed  in  the 
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opposite  direction  they  likewise  operated  in  the 
reverse  way  to  what  they  formerly  did  ;  that  is, 
each  slide  opened  or  closed  one  pipe  [or  rank]  of 
the  several  notes,  whereas  before  it  acted  on  the 
several  pipes  of  one  note,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
The  pallets  and  springs  in  the  wind-chest  were 
of  oonrse  retained ;  but  the  forest  of  valves,  etc. 
which  had  been  imbedded  in  the  grooves  was 
done  away  with,  and  the  sound-board  simplified 
and  perfected  in  the  form  in  which  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be  made.     (Fig.  17.) 

In  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  (1516- 
1518)  a  large  and  handsome  organ  was  erected 
in  St  Mary's  church,  Liibeck,  which  had  two 
manuals  from  D  to  A  above  the  treble  stave, 
and  a  separate  pedal  down  to  C.  The  latter  had 
a  great  Principal  of  82  feet,  and  a  second  one  of 
16  feet,  made  of  the  finest  English  tin,  and 
both  *  in  front  *  This  organ,  however,  was  tuned 
to  a  very  sharp  pitch — a  whole  tone  above  the 
highest  now  in  use.  Its  largest  pipe,  therefore, 
although  named  0,  really  sounded  D,  and  was 
therefore  scarcely  so  long  as  the  biggest  pix^e  at 
Halberstadt,  made  a  centuiy  and  a  half  earlier. 
This  organ  received  the  addition  of  a  third 
Manual  (then  called  '  Positiv  im  Stuhl  ')in  1560 
and  1561,  and  subsequently  underwent  many 
other  enlargements  and  improvements  ;  so  that 
by  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  when  the 
celebrated  Buxtehude  was  organist,  its  disposi- 
tion stood  nearly  as  follows ;  though  the  list 
may  possibly  include  a  few  subsequent  additions 
of  minor  importance. 


Prlndjal 

QnintatOii 

OetaT 

BplU-flAte 

OetoT 

Sohr-flM« 


HAVnWBRK.    IS  Btopi. 

1«      Samefa-irfelfe  (19  *  10). 

16      MlxtarB,  7  mnka. 
8      Seharff.  4  ntaka. 

Trompete  ....  16 
Trompcte  ....  8 
Zlnk 8 


Principal 

Bohr-iAte 

VlolAdl 

QuintetOa 

OeUve  . 

BptU-flOte- 


Prind] 


UxTBii'Wxikx.    14  atopi. 

.    16  Soqulmltcn  (12  *  17). 

.      8  Hixtura.  4  mulu. 

8  Schar^  S  nnlu. 

8  FagoU. 

8  Bar-pfelfe     . 

4  Trlohter-Bcgml     . 

2  Voxhumanik 


Bsrar-wEitK.    19  stopa. 


Rohr-flOto 
Octare  . 
Naaaat   . 

8«aquialtcra  (12  *  17)  . 
Mixture,  8  r     ' 
Cimbal.  S  t 


Principal 
Principal 
Sub-baaa 
OeUre  . 
Gedact  . 
OoUt 
Nacht-hom 
OeUT 


8  ,  Oboe     .       .        .       . 

8  I  Cormom 

.      8  Basal    .        .        .        . 
.      4  (Inaawell) 

.      2i'  Flttte    .       .       .       . 

3  i  Trompete 

,  Trompete 

.  Vozhnmana 

Pkdau    16  Rtopa. 

82  Mixture,  6  rank*. 

16  Poeaane 

16 

8 

8 


Trompete 
Cormome 
Trompete 


This  is  the  organ,  to  visit  which  and  to  hear 
Buxtehude  play,  Sebastian  Bach  walked  50  miles 
in  1705.  Two  years  earlier  (in  1703),  Handel 
visited  Liibeck,  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
organist  to  one  of  the  other  churches  in  that 
ancient  Hans  town  ;  but  finding  that  one  of 


the  conditions  was  that  the  successful  competitor 
must  become  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  the 
late  oiganist — an  appointment  for  which  Handel 
had  certainly  sent  in  no  application — he  excused 
himself  from  continuing  the  contest,  and  retreated 
to  Hamburg. 

Both  the  musicians  just  named,  then  so  young 
and  aftei'wards  so  greatly  venerated,  very  prob- 
ably not  only  listened  to  but  played  upon  this 
organ  ;  and  as  it  contained  examples  of  most  of 
the  varieties  of  stop  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  this  notice  of  the  progress  of  organ-build- 
ing abroad  may  for  the  present  be  fitly  closed 
with  the  foregoing  account  of  the.  enlarged  form 
of  the  earliest  organ  of  32-ft.  G  compass  that 
was  ever  made,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 


Having  traced  the  history  and  growth  of  the 
organ  in  various  kingdoms,  attention  may  now 
be  devoted  to  its  special  progress  in  England. 

1407.  £ly  Cathedral, 
The  earliest  record  known  to  exist  that  gives 
any  particulars  as  to  the  cost  of  making  an  organ 
in  England,  is  that  preserved  in  the  Precentor's 
accounts  of  Ely  Cathedral,  under  the  date  1407. 
The  items,  translated  from  the  Latin,  read  as 
follows : — 

«.    d. 

20  stones  of  lead 16    9 

4  white  bones'  bides  for  4  pair  of  bellows  .  7  8 
Asheu  hoops  for  the  bellows .  .04 

10  pairs  of  hinges 1  10 

The  carpenter,  8  days,  making  the  bellows  .      2    8 
12  springs        ....  ..08 

1  pound  of  glue 0    1 

1  pound  of  tin 0    8 

6  calf  skins 2    6 

12  sheep  skins 2    4 

2  pounds  of  quicksilver  .  .20 
Wire,  nails,  cloth,  hoops,  and  staples  .  .10 
Fetching  the  organ-builaer,  and  his  board, 

18  weeks 40    0 

Total         8  17    8 

These  particulars,  although  scanty,  contain 
entries  that  help  us  to  trace  a  few  of  the  features 
of  this  early  instrument.  The  '  ashen  hoops ' 
indicate  that  the  bellows  were  of  the  forge  kind. 
The  '12  springs'  were  doubtless  the  Splaying 
springs,'  and  if  so,  denote  that  the  oi^n  had  a 
compassof  1 2  notes ;  exactly  the  number  required 
for  the  Gregorian  Chants  (C  to  F),  with  the  Bb 
added.  The  metal  for  the  pipes,  compounded 
of  *  1  pound  of  tin  *  only  to  *  20  stones  of  lead  ' 
must  have  been  rather  poor  in  quality  and 
texture.  The  circumstance  of  the  oigan-builder 
being  fetched,  and  his  board  paid  for,  indicates 
that  the  useful  class  of  artificers  to  which  he 
belonged  sometimes  led  rather  an  itinerant  life, 
as  we  shall  presently  see  they  continued  to  do 
two  centuries  later. 

About  the  year  1450,  Whethamstede,  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans,  presented  to  his  church  an  organ 
on  which  he  expended,  including  its  erection, 
fifty  pounds — an  enormous  sum  in  those  days. 
This  instrument,  we  are  told,  was  superior  to 
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everything  of  the  kind  then  in  England  for  size, 
tone,  and  workmanship ;  but  no  record  is  left 
as  to  where  or  by  whom  it  was  made,  nor  as  to 
what  its  contents  or  compass  were. 

1500-1670.     A  Fair  of  Organs. 

The  teim  'pair  of  organs/  so  much  used  in 
the  16th  and  the  greater  put  of  the  17  th  cen- 
turies, has  been  a  source  of  as  much  difficulty  to 
the  commentators,  as  the  spelling  of  the  words 
themselves  became  to  the  scribes  of  the  period. 
(See  note  below.)  It  grew  gradually  into  use  ; 
and  the  most  interesting  fact  connected  with  it, 
namely  that  there  were  various  kinds  of  *  pairs  * 
in  use,  has  passed  without  hitherto  receiving 
sufficient  notice.  At  York  in  1419, 1457,  1469, 
and  1485,  the  instrument  is  spoken  of  in  the 
singular  number,  as  '  The  organ,'  or  *  The  great 
organ. '  In  1 4 7  5  it  is  referred  to  as  '  An  organ. ' 
In  1468  we  meet  with  *y*  players  at  y*  oigenys,' 
and  in  1482  a  payment  is  made  for  '  mending 
of  organys.'  In  1501  the  complete  expression 
is  met  with,  *  one  pejrre  of  orgynys  * ;  and  it 
continued  in  use  up  to  the  time  of  Pepys,  who 
wrote  his  *  Diary  '  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century. 

One  commentator  considered  the  term  *  pair ' 
to  refer  to  the  '  double  bellows ' ;  but  besides 
the  fact  that  a  single  bellows  is  sometimes  itself 
called  a  *  pair,'  a  *  pair  of  virginals,'  containing 
wires,  required  no  wind  whatever.  Another 
annotator  thought  that  a  '  pair '  signified  two 
organs  conjoined,  with  two  sets  of  keys,  one 
above  the  other — *one  called  the  choir  organ, 
and  the  other  the  great  organ ' ;  but  this  ex- 
planation is  answered  by  an  entry  of  the  expense 
incurred  for  'a  pair  of  new  organs'  for  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  in  the  year  1521, 
which,  including  the  cost  *for  bringing  them 
home,'  amounted  altogether  to  *  x«.  viyrf.'  only. 
If  this  were  not  sufficient,  there  would  be  the  fact 
that  many  churches  contained  ^tioo  payre  of 
orgyns'  1 ;  and  if  they  were  of  the  bulk  supposed, 
there  would  be  the  question  how  much  room,  if 
any,  could  have  remained  in  the  church  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  congregation.  A  third 
writer  suggested  that  a  *  pair '  meant  an  organ 
with  two  pipes  to  each  note ;  but  *  a  pair  of 
regals '  sometimes  had  but  a  single  pipe  to  each 
key.  The  term  in  all  probability  meant  simply 
an  instrument  with  at  least  one  complete  set  of 
pipes.  It  might  have  more,  as  in  Duddington's 
organ  noticed  farther  on.  [It  is  possible  that 
the  word  *  pair '  was  used  in  a  sense  equivalent 
to  the  German  'Paar,'  of  several  things,  not 
exclusively  two.  Traces  of  this  use  in  England 
remain  in  the  vulgar  phrase  'a  pair  of  stairs.' 
If  this  be  so,  the  expression  might  refer  to  an 
instrument  with  a  number  of  pipes.] 

1  Aahford.  '  lUm  i)  payer  of  great  orgnm. 

Cant«rbnry  (Woctfato).  '  Itatn,  two  fiaire  i>f  orRans.' 

Gnildford  (H0I7  Trliilty).  '  It«iii,  ij  |»ira  of  orcRynas.' 

Norwioh  (St.  Andrew).  *  It«m.  IJ  pelr  of  orgontiM.' 

SlDgflald.  *  Item,  tj  peyr  of  orgnna. 


The  most  interesting  question  here,  however, 
is  not  simply  the  fact  that  a  church  had  fre- 
quently two  pair  of  organs,  but,  when  so,  why 
one  was  generally  '  the  grete  orgones '  and  the 
other  '  the  small  orgones.'  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  custom  mentioned  by  Praetorius,  and 
already  quoted,  may  have  prevailed  in  England, 
of  regulating  the  pitch  of  the  organ  acoording 
to  the  prevailing  pitch  of  the  voices  (whether 
high  or  low),  and  that  when  there  were  two 
organs,  one  was  made  to  suit  each  class  of  voice  ; 
and  as  an  alteration  of  pitch,  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  say  half  an  octave,  would  have  caused 
one  organ  to  be  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  the 
other,  their  difference  of  size  may  have  led  to 
the  distinction  of  name  as  a  natural  sequence. 
This  opinion  seems  to  receive  support  from  the 
fact  that  at  Bethersden  they  had  not  a  *  great ' 
but  *  a  base  peare  of  organes.' 

1519.     All  Hallows f  Barking, 

Antony  Duddynoton. 

Under  the  date  1519  we  meet  with  the 
earliest  specification  of  an  English  organ  that  is 
known  to  exist.  It  is  found  embodied  in  an 
'endenture*  or  'bargayn'  entered  into  by 
'Antony  Duddyngton,  citezen  of  London,' to 
make  a  *  payer  of  organs '  for  the  *  Fisshe  of 
Alhalowe,  Barkyng,  next  y*  Tower  of  London.' 
It  was  to  have  three  stops,  namely,  a  'Diapason, 
containing  length  of  x  foot  or  moi-e,'  and  'dowble 
principalis  throweout,  to  contain  the  length  of  v 
(bote. '  The  compass  was  to  be  '  dowble  Ce-fa-tU, ' 
and  comprise  *xxvij  playne  keyes,' which  would 
doubtless  be  the  old  four-octave  short  octave 
range,  in  which  the  apparent  EE  key  sounded 
OC,  up  to  <j".  The  requisite  number  of  *  elevated 
keyes '  (sharps,  flats,  etc.)  was  doubtless  under- 
stood. It  was  further  specified  that  *  the  pyppes 
w^  inforth  shall  be  as  fyne  metall  and  stuff  as 
the  utter  parts,  that  is  to  say  of  pure  Tyn,  w*  as 
fewe  stoppes  as  may  be  convenient ' ;  and  the 
cost  was  to  be  *  fyfty  poundes  sterlinge.'  It  was 
also  a  condition  *  that  the  aforesaid  Antony  shall 
convey  the  belowes  in  the  loft  abowf,  w**  a  pype 
to  the  send  boarde.'  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  although  made  so  few  years  after  the  inven- 
tion of  *  stops  '  and  the  *  sound-board '  abroad, 
the  English  builder  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  these  improvements,  and  here  inserted 
them. 

1500-1815.     ShoH  Octaves. 

As  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  term  '  short 
octave '  has  been  used  in  this  article,  and  as  it 
will  frequently  be  met  with  in  the  accounts  of 
historical  organs  given  farther  on,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  give  here  an  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  that  somewhat  comprehensive  expression.  By 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  the  manuals  had  in 
foreign  organs  been  extended  to  four  octaves  in 
compass,  and  those  of  this  country  had  most 
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likely  also  reached  the  same  range  ;  the  lowest 
octave,  however,  being  either  a  '  short  octave '  or 
1  *  broken  octave.'  In  the  short  octave  two  of 
the  natural  keys  were  omitted,  and  the  succes- 
sion stood  thus  :— CC  (on  the  EE  key),  FF,  G, 
A,  B,  C.^  A  short  octave  manual,  CC  to  C  in 
lit,  therefore,  had  only  twenty-seven  natural 
keys  instead  of  twenty-nine.  The  three  short 
keys  in  the  lower  octave  were  not  all  chromatic 
dotes,  but  sounded  DD  on  the  FFj{  key,  EE  on 
the  GJS  key,  and  Bb.  The  object  of  this  device 
ao  doubt  was  to  obtain  a  deep  sound  for  the 
'  tonic '  of  as  many  of  the  scales  and  chords  in 
.ise  at  the  time  as  was  pi-acticable.  When  the 
.owest  octave  was  made  complete,  the  EEb  note 
;vas  present ;  DD  occupied  its  correct  position  ; 
ind  the  CCS  key  sounded  AA.  Father  Smith's 
organs  at  the  University  Church,  Oxford,  the 
Danish  Chapel,  Wellclose  Square,  and  St. 
S'icholas,  DeptfordjWere  originally  made  to  this 
compass.  A  key  was  sometimes  added  beyond 
JC,  sounding  60,  which  converted  the  compass 
uto  '  GO  short  octaves. '  There  is  a  painting 
n  the  picture  gallery  at  Holjrrood,  of  about  the 
late  of  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  represent- 
ing St.  Cecilia  playing  upon  a  Positive  Organ, 
ivhich  shows  quite  clearly  the  lower  keys  and 
)ipes  of  a  GG  short  octave  manual.  Both 
^mitli  and  Harris  sometimes  constructed  organs 
o  this  compass,  and  subsequent  builders  also 
lid  so  throughout  the  18th  and  early  part  of 
.he  19th  centuries.  The  FFF  short  octave 
nanual,  which  would  seem  to  have  existed, 
although  we  have  at  present  no  record  of  it, 
night  have  had  the  note  acting  on  the  AA  long 
;ey,  or  on  a  supplementaiy  short  key  between 
he  BB  and  CC  keys. 

'  Many  entries  follow  closely  on  the  date  given 
^bove  ;  but  none  that  supply  any  additional 
aatter  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  quoted  here, 
intil  nearly  the  end  of  the  century,  when  the 
1st  of  payments  made  to  John  Chappington  for 
.u  organ  he  buHt  in  1597  for  Magdalen  College, 
)xford,  shows  that  the  practice  of  painting  the 
ront  pipes  was  sometimes  observed  at  that 
leriod.     It  is  short,  and  runs  thus : — 


Paid  Mr.  Chappington  for  the  organ 
For  colour  to  decorate  the  same  . 
For  vraiuscot  for  the  same     . 


£  «.  d. 

85  IS  8 

2  2  0 

S  14  0 

41  !)  8 


1605-6.     King* 9  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Dallam. 

A  great  progressive  step  was  made  when 
""homas  Dallam,  in  1605-6,  built  for  King's 
''ollegeChapel,Cambridge,the  handsome  'double 
rgan,'  the  case  of  which  remains  to  this  day. 
t  was  a -complete  two-manual  organ,  the  earliest 
English  specimen  of  which  we  have  a  clear  trace ; 

1  In  the  aystem  of  nomenclature  now  used  apart  from  the  special 
letbod  employed  hy  organlite.  theee  notes  are  C.  F,  O,  A,  B,  r. 

VOT.  Ill 


and  to  construct  }t>  Dallam  and  his  assistants 
closed  their  workshop  in  London  and  took  up 
their  residence  in  Cambridge.  As  this  instru- 
ment is  the  first  of  importance  out  of  several 
that  were  made  before  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
but  of  which  the  accounts  are  more  or  less  vague 
or  incomplete,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  follow 
out  some  of  their  leading  particulars. 

No  record  is  known  to  exist  of  the  contents 
or  compass  of  this  instrument.  The  only  stop 
mentioned  is  the  *  shaking  stoppe '  or  tremulant. 
The  compass,  however,  can  be  deduced  with  some 
approach  to  certainty.  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  who 
with  his  father  rebuilt  this  organ  some  years 
ago,  states  that  the  *  fayre  great  pypes '  men- 
tioned by  Dallam  still  occupy  their  original 
positions  in  the  eastern  front  of  the  case,  where 
they  are  now  utilised  as  partof  the  Double  Diapa- 
son. As  the  largest  pipe  sounds  the  GG  of  the 
present  lower  pitch  (nearly  a  whole  tone  below 
what  is  known  to  have  been  the  high  ecclesiastical 
pitch  of  the  first  half  of  the  17  th  century),  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  King's  College  Chapel 
organ  was  originally  of  FFF  compass,  as  Father 
Smith's  subsequent  instruments  were  at  the 
Temple,  St.  Paul's  (choir  organ),  and  Durham. 
Smith  in  that  case  must  simply  have  followed 
an  old  tradition.  More  is  said  on  this  subject 
farther  on.  The  east  froftt  pipes,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  *  Chayre  Organ,'  were  handsomely 
embossed,  gilded,  and  coloured. 

1632-34.     York  Minster.    Robert  Dallam. 

On  March  20,  1632,  Robert  Dallam,  'citizen 
and  blacksmith  of  London,'  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  *the  right  worshippfuU  John 
Scott,  deane  of  the  cathedrall  and  metropoliticall 
church  of  St.  Peter  of  Yorke,  touchinge  the 
makinge  of  a  great  organ  for  the  said  church.' 
Most  of  the  ^particulars  respecting  this  instru- 
ment have  fortunately  been  preserved,  from 
which  we  learn  that  '  the  names  and  number  of 
the  stoppes  or  setts  of  pipes  for  the  said  great 
organ,  to  be  new  made ;  ever}'  stopp  containeinge 
fiftie-one  pipes ;  the  said  great  organ  containeing 
eight  stoppes,'  were  as  follows : — 

Great  Organ.    9  stops. 
1  and  2.  ^priinls  two  ojten  diapMons  of  tynn,  to  stand  in  sight. 

many  of  them  to  be  chas«d. 
3.  Item  one  diapason  stopp  of  vood. 
4  and  6.  Item  two  principals  of  tynn. 

6.  Item  one  twelft  to  the  diapason. 

7.  Item  one  small  prindpoll  of  tynn.    (16.) 

&  Item  one  recorder,  unieon  to  the  said  prlndpaU.    (U.) 
9.  Item  one  two  and  twentieth. 

'  The  names  and  number  of  stoppes  of  pipes 
for  the  chaire  organ,  every  stopp  containeinge 
fiftie-one  pipes,  the  said  chaire  organ  containe- 
inge five  stoppes,'  were  as  follows : — 

Chaire  Organ.    6  stops. 

10.  Imprimis  one  diapason  of  wood. 

11.  Item  one  recorder  of  tynn.  nnison  to  the  voice. 

12.  Item  one  principal  of  tynn,  to  stand  in  sight,  many  of  them 

to  be  chased. 
IS.  Item  oDe  flute  of  wood. 
14.  Item  one  small  principall  of  tjiin.    (15.) 

Thi-ee  bellows. 

2m 
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ii;  wiu  oe  noncea  uxaai  mis  organ  conuunea 
neither  reeds  nor  mixtures,  and  but  one  muta- 
tion-stop, namely  the  'twelfth.* 

No  mention  is  made  as  to  what  was  the  com- 
pass of  the  old  York  Minster  organ.  All  that 
is  stated  is  that  each  '  stoppe '  had  a  series  of 
*fiftie-one  pipes' — an  unusual  number,  for 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  account  The 
old  case  of  the  organ  remained  until  the  in- 
cendiary fire  of  1829,  and  contained  the  two 
original  Diapasons  ;  and  as  the  largest  pipes  of 
these  stops  sounded  the  GG  of  the  lowered  pitch 
of  the  18  th  century,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  compass  was  originally  FFF,  short  octave 
(that  note  sounding  on  the  AA  key),  up  to  0 
in  alt  (F,  to  c'")  which  range  would  have  re- 
quired exactly  the  number  of  notes  specified  in 
the  agreement.  Robert  Dallam  buUt  organs 
similar  to  that  at  York  for  St.  Paul's  and 
Durham  Cathedrals,  the  latter  costing  £1000. 
If  they  were  of  FFF  compass,  that  circumstance 
would  perhaps  account  for  the  schemes  for 
Smith's  new  organs  for  both  those  churches 
having  been  prepared  for  that  exceptional 
range. 

In  August  and  September  1634  three  musical 
enthusiasts,  '  a  Captaine,  a  Lieutenant,  and  an 
Ancient  (Ensign),  of  the  Military  Company  in 
Norwich,'  went  on  *a  Seaven  Weekes'  Journey' 
through  a  great  part  of  England,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  occasionally  took  particular  notice 
of  the  organs,  in  describing  which  they  made 
use  of  many  pleasant  adjectives.     At  York  they 

*  saw  and  heard  a  faire,  large,  high  organ,  newly 
built ' — the  one  just  noticed  ;  at  Durham  they 

*  were  wrapt  with  the  sweet  sound  and  richness 
of  a  fayre  organ' ;  at  Lichfield  Hhe  organs  were 
deep  and  sweet ' ;  at  Hereford  was  '  heard  a 
most  sweet  organ ' ;  at  Bristol  they  found  a 
'neat,  rich,  melodious  organ' ;  while  at  Exeter 
the  organ  was  *  rich,  delicate,  and  lofty,  with 
more  additions  than  any  other ;  and  large  pipes 
of  an  extraordinary  length.'  Some  of  these  in- 
struments were  destined  in  a  few  years  to  fall 
a  prey  to  axes  and  hammers.  The  oi^n  at 
Carlisle,  however,  was  described  as  being  *  like 
a  shrill  bagpipe.'  Its  destruction  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical instrument  was  perhaps,  therefore,  a 
matter  not  to  be  so  very  much  deplored. 

1637.     Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Harris. 

Three  years  afterwards  (in  1637)  a  maker  of 
the  name  of  Harris — the  first  of  four  generations 
of  organ-builders  of  that  name — built  a  'double 
organ'  (Great  Organ,  with  Choir  Organ  in 
front)  for  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Its 
Manuals  ranged  from  '  Do  Sol  Re '  (double  C) 
without  the  CCJ  up  to  D  in  alt  (C  to  tf")  fifty 
notes  ;  and  the  Great  Organ  had  eight  stops, 
while  the  Choir  had  five.  The  following  was 
its  specification  : — 


1  ft  2.  Two  open  DiapMons 
3ft4.TwoPriJicip«la. 


1  Feet 

5  ft  6.  Two  Ftftcentha  S 

I  7fta.TwoTwo-and-twenUetlu  1 


CBOim  OjMAis.    5  atop*. 

Feet  tune  i  Feet  tone 
9.  One  Stopped  DUpMon     8           12.  One  Beoorder  .  4 

10  ft  11.  Two  PrtndpiiU  .4        |  1&  One  Fifteenth  2 

This  was  the  organ  which  Cromwell  had  taken 
down  and  conveyed  to  Hampton  Court,  where 
it  was  placed  in  the  great  gallery.  It  was  re- 
stored to  the  college  in  1660,  and  remained 
there  until  1737,  when  it  was  removed  to 
Tewkesbury  Abbey.  The  Diapasons  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Great  Organ,  and  the  Princi^ial 
in  the  Choir  still  remain,  and  are  made  of  tin 
alloyed  with  about  eight  pounds  of  lead  to  the 
hundredweight 

This  organ  was  tuned  to  a  high  pitch,  as  is 
shown  by  one  of  the  items  in  Renatus  Harris's 
agreement  for  improving  it  (1690),  which 
specifies  that  he  '  shall  and  will  alter  the  pitch 
of  the  said  organs  half  a  note  lower  than  they 
are  now.' 

This  is  the  last  organ  of  which  we  have  any 
authentic  particulars  as  being  made  previously 
to  the  outburst  that  checked  the  art  of  organ- 
building  in  this  country  for  several  years. 


On  August  23, 1643,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
by  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in 
Parliament  for  abolishing  superstitious  monu- 
ments. On  May  9,  1644,  a  second  ordinance 
was  passed  'for  the  further  demolishing  of 
monuments  of  Idolatry  and  Superstition,'  in 
which  the  destruction  of  oi*gans  was  enjoined. 
This  ordinance  has  not  yet  been  included  in 
any  history  of  the  organ.  Its  wording  ran  as 
follows : — 

The  Lords  and  Commonfl  in  l*arl(  the  better  to 
accomplish  the  blessed  Reformation  so  happilv  begun 
and  to  remove  all  offences  and  things  illegal  in  the 
worship  of  Ood  Do  Ordain  That  all  representations  of 
the  Trinity,  or  any  Angel  etc.,  etc,  in  and  about  any 
Cathedral,  Collegiate  or  Parish  Church  or  Chapel  shall 
be  taken  away,  defaced  and  utterly  demolished,  etc.  etc 

And  that  all  organs  and  the  fhimes  and  cases  wherein 
they  stand  in  all  Churches  and  Chapells  aforesaid  shall 
be  taken  away  and  utterly  defaced,  and  none  other  hero- 
after  set  up  in  their  places. 

And  that  all  Copes,  Surplices,  superstitious  Vestments, 
Roods,  and  Fonts  be  likewise  utterly  defaced,  etc  etc. 

In  consequence  of  this  ordinance  collegiate 
and  parochial  churches  were  stripped  of  their 
organs  and  ornaments ;  some  of  the  instruments 
were  sold  to  private  persons,  who  preserved 
them  ;  some  were  totally  and  others  partially 
demolished ;  some  were  taken  away  by  the 
clergy  to  prevent  their  being  destroyed,  and 
some  few  escaped  injury  altogether.  Two  ex- 
tracts wiu  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
result  that  frequently  followed  on  these  acts  of 
wantonness.  *  At  Westminster  Abbey,'  we  are 
told,  *  the  soldiers  brake  down  the  organs  and 
pawned  the  pipes  at  severall  ale-houses  for  pots 
of  ale ' ;  while  at  Mr.  Ferrer's  house  at  Little 
Giddingin  Huntingdonshire  the  soldiers  'broke 
tlie  organ  in  pieces,  of  which  they  made  a  large 
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fire,  and  at  it  roasted  several  of  Mr.  Ferrer*s 
sheep,  which  they  had  killed  in  his  grounds.' 

Organs  having  been  banished  from  the 
churches,  every  effort  was  made  to  discourage 
their  use  even  in  private  houses.  At  a  convo- 
cation in  Bridgwater  in  1656  the  question  was 
proposed  *  whether  a  believing  man  or  woman, 
being  head  of  a  family,  in  this  day  of  the  gospeU, 
may  keepe  in  his  or  her  house  an  instrument  of 
miisicke  playing  on  them  or  admitting  others  to 
play  thereon  ?  *  The  answer  was  *  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  saintes  to  abstaine  from  all  appearance  of 
evil,  and  not  to  make  provision  for  the  flesh  to 
fufill  y*  lusts  thereof.' 

Among  the  organs  that  nevertheless  escaped 
destruction  or  removal  were  those  of  St  Paul's, 
York,  Durham,  and  Lincoln  Cathedrals ;  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford  ;  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, etc.  Cromwell  himself  had  some  love 
of  music,  and  'made  provision  for  the  flesh*  by 
having  the  'double  organ,' which  Evelyn  heard 
in  the  chapel  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
July  1654,  taken  down  and  removed  to  Hampton 
Court,  where  it  was  placed  in  the  great  gallery, 
and  frequently  played  upon,  to  Cromwell's  great 
content.  In  1660  (the  date  of  the  Restoration) 
it  was  returned  to  the  college,  £16  :  10s.  being 
paid  for  its  transference  thither.     (See  above.) 

During  the  sixteen  years  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  ordinance  already  quoted 
sind  that  of  the  Restoration,  most  of  the  English 
Drgan- builders  had  been  dispersed,  and  com- 
pelled to  work  as  ordinary  joiners,  carpenters, 
3tc. ;  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  just 
mentioned,  there  was,  according  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  'scarce  an  organ-maker  tliat  could  be 
called  a  workman  in  the  kingdom,'  excepting 
the  Dallams  (three  brothers) ;  Thamar  of  Peter- 
borough, concerning  whom,  however,  nothing 
^s  known  ;  Preston  of  York,  who  repaired  the 
jrgan  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1680 — 
Lnd  who,  among  other  doings,  according  to 
Eienatus  Harris  (1686),  spoiled  one  stop  and 
several  pipes  of  another ;  and  Henry  Loosemore 
>f  Exeter,  who  built  the  organ  in  the  cathedral 
)f  that  city.  Inducements  were,  therefore,  held 
mt  to  encourage  artists  from  the  continent  to 
lettle  in  this  country ;  and  among  those  who 
esponded  to  this  invitation  were  a  German, 
3ernhard  Schmidt,  known  as  'Father  Smith,' 
vith  his  two  nephews.  Christian  and  Gerard  ; 
,nd  Thomas  Harris,  an  Englishman,  who  had 
aken  refuge  in  France  during  the  troublous 
imes,  together  with  his  son  Renatus,  a  young 
nan  of  great  ingenuity  and  spirit. 

Smith  and  the  Dallams  had  for  some  years 
he  chief  business  of  the  kingdom,  the  Harrises 
lot  receiving  an  equal  amount  of  encourage- 
nent ;  but  on  the  death  of  Robert  and  Ralph 
)allam,  in  1665  and  1672  respectively,  and  of 
he  elder  Harris  shortly  after,  Renatus  Harris 
ecame  a  formidable  rival  to  Smith. 


Smith  seems  to  have  settled  at  once  in  London, 
was  appointed  'organ -maker  in* ordinary'  to 
King  Charles  II.  and  put  into  possession  of 
apartments  in  Whitehall,  called  in  an  old  plan 
of  the  palace  'The  Organ -builder's  Workhouse.* 
The  Harrises  appear  to  have  taken  up  their 
abode  at  Old  Sarum,  but  on  the  death  of  the 
father,  Renatus  removed  to  the  metropolis. 

In  order  to  follow  the  narrative  of  the  suc- 
cessive improvements  that  were  effected  in 
organ-building  in  England,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  instniments  made  in  this 
country  previous  to  the  civil  wars  consisted  of 
nothing  beyond  Flue-stops  of  the  Foundation 
species  with  the  exception  of  the  Twelfth  ; — no 
Mixtures,  Reeds,  nor  Doubles,  and  no  Pedals. 
To  illustrate  the  gradual  progress  from  this 
starting-ground,  a  description  will  now  be  given 
of  a  series  of  representative  oigans,  the  accounts 
of  which  are  derived  from  sources  not  now 
generally  accessible,  including  notices  of  many 
historical  instruments  which,  since  the  time  of 
their  original  construction,  have  either  been 
much  altered  or  removed  altogether. 

1660.    Banqueting  Eoomj  Whitehall. 

Bernhakd  Schmidt  (Father  Smith). 

Compound  Flue  and  Reed  stops,  and  Echo. 

Smith,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  was  com- 
missioned to  build  an  organ  for  the  Banqueting 
Room,  Whitehall,  not  for  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Whitehall,  as  is  generally  stated.  The  Chapel 
Royal,  where  Pepys  attended  on  July  8,  1660, 
and  '  heard  the  organs  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,'  stood  east  of  the  present  chapel,  and  was 
destroyed  'by  that  dismal  fire  on  JanJ^  4*^ 
1697.'  The  Banqueting  Room  was  not  used  as 
a  Chapel  Royal  until  1715. 

From  the  haste  with  which  Smith's  first 
English  organ  was  put  together,  it  did  not  in 
some  respects  quite  come  up  to  all  expectations ; 
but  it  nevertheless  contained  a  sufficient  number 
of  novelties  beyond  the  contents  of  the  old 
English  specifications,  in  the  shape  of  Com- 
pound, Flute,  and  Reed  stops,  and  the  'Eccho,' 
to  cause  it  to  create  a  most  favourable  impression 
on  its  hearers. 

Smith  adopted  the  compass  of  manual  down- 
wards reaching  to  GG,  with  'long  octaves,' 
without  the  GGS  ;  he  placed  the  GG  Open 
Diapason  pipe  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  inner 
towers  of  the  case,  and  the  AA  in  the  middle 
of  the  other  inner  tower ;  the  handsome  case, 
which  still  remains,  having  been  constructed 
with  four  circular  towers,  with  a  double  tier  of 
pipes  in  each  of  the  intermediate  flats.  He  also 
carried  his  'Eccho'  to  pr,  though  the  shorter 
range,  to  c',  afterwards  became  the  usual  compass. 
As  the  '  Swell  and  Echo  Organ '  is  noticed  under 
its  separate  head,  no  more  need  be  said  respect- 
ing it  in  this  place. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  'Hol-flute '  was 
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1.  Open  DiApuon . 

.    M 

9.  Holflute     .       .        . 

.    53 

8.  PriiicJi»l  .       .        . 

.     63 

4.  Nason        .        .        . 

.    03 

6.  Twelfth     .        .       . 

.    53 

e.  Flftaenth  .       .       . 

.     53 

me  name  waicn  rawer  omiin  usuaiiy  ai^iacaeu 
to  a  metal  Stopped  Diapason  with  chimneys ; 
*  Nason '  he  applied  to  a  stopped  wood  Flute  of 
octave  pitch  ;  and  *  Block-flute '  to  a  metal  Flute 
of  super- octave  pitoh,  consisting  of  pipes  several 
scales  larger  than  those  of  the  Open  Diapason. 

OSKAT  OAOAV.     10  stops. 

Pipes  Pipes 

7.  Block    Plate,  metal  to 

middle  C|  ...  94 
a  SesquUltem,  3  ranks  .  ISO 
9.  Cornet,  to  middle  C,  do.  72 
10.  Trumpet .        .        •       .    63 


Choir  Ohoajt.    5  stops. 

11.  Stopped  Diapason  .       .    53  i  14.  Cremona,  through  .    S3 

12.  Principal                         .    53      IS.  Vaux  Humane  .    53 

13.  Flute,  wood,  to  middle  C  2S  

I  937 

EochoOrqav.   4stop«. 

16.  Open  Diapason  .    99  '  19.  Trumpet       ...    29 

17.  Principal.       .       .       .99  

18.  Cornet,  9  ranks  (19  A  17).  58  '  Total    1008 
Compass,  Great  and  Choir,  OO,  without  GOt  to  C  In  alt,  63  notes. 

Eoeho.  Fiddle  G  to  Cln  alt. »  notes. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  to  what  pitch  this 
first  organ  of  Smith's  was  tuned,  though  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  to  his  high  one.  He  made  use 
of  several  different  pitches.  His  highest,  arising 
from  placing  a  pipe  of  one  English  foot  in  speaking 
length  on  the  A  key,  he  used  at  Durham  Cathe- 
dral. It  must  have  been  nearly  identical  with 
that  afterwards  adopted  atNew  College,  and  men- 
tioned below.  His  next,  resulting  from  placing  a 
similar  pipe  on  the  Bb  key,  he  used  for  Hampton 
Court  Chapel ;  which  pitch  is  said  to  be  that  now 
[t.6.  in  1880]  commonly  used  by  all  English 
organ-builders.^  The  pitch  a  semitone  lower 
than  the  last,  produced  by  placing  the  l-ft.  pipe 
on  Bq,  was  used  by  Renatus  Harris  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century.  It  was  Handel's 
pitch,  and  that  of  the  organ-builders  generally 
of  the  18th  and  early  part  of  the  19th  centuries, 
as  weU  as  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  the 
time  of  its  establishment  (1813).  The  lowest 
pitch  of  all,  arising  from  placing  the  l-ft.  pipe 
on  the  C  key,  was  used  by  Smith  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  These  variations  were  first 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ellis  in  his 
History  of  Musical  Pitch,  1880.     (See  Pitch.) 

1661  (about).     St.  Georges  Chapel,  IVindsor, 

RA.LPH  Dallam. 

Divided  stops  on  shifting  movements. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  Ralph  Dallam 
built  an  organ  for  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
containing  the  recently  imported  novelties  of 
Compound  and  Trumpet  Stops  (Nos,  6  and  7, 
below).  It  was  a  single-manual  organ  only  ;  and 
its  specificjktion,  given  below,  is  very  interesting, 
as  showing  that  means  were  taken  even  at  that 
early  time  to  compensate,  as  far  as  might  be,  for 
the  lack  of  a  second  manual,  by  the  adoption  of 
mechanical  arrangements  for  obtaining  variety  of 
effect  from  a  limited  number  of  registers  governed 

I  A|i  to  pitch,  a  pipeof  this  length  vould  he  ahout  midway  hetween 
the  ]aio  and  B^l  pipes  of  the  Tem|ile  i*rBan. 


xiiUB    bucrv  YlXSttS   i>wu 


oy  a  single  stsi>  ui  iLcjra. 
*  shifting  movements,'  or  pedals,  one  of  which 
reduced  the  *  Full  Organ '  to  the  Diai)a8on8  and 
Principal,  and  the  other  to  the  Diapasons  alone. 
Thus  two  reductions  of  tone,  in  imitation  of 
choir  organ  strength,  could  quickly  be  obtained  ; 
which,  in  a  place  like  St.  George's  Chai)el,  where 
choral  service  was  celebrated,  was  very  necessary. 
Besides  this,  the  Compound  and  the  Trumpet 
stops  were  both  made  to  draw  in  halves  at 
middle  C,  that  is  to  say,  the  Treble  portion  oould 
be  used  without  the  Bass,  so  that  a  solo  could 
be  played  prominently  with  the  right  hand  and 
a  soft  accompaniment  with  the  left ;  and  the 
solo  stop  could  also  be  suddenly  shut  ofif  by  the 
foot  at  pleasure.^ 


OjtEAT  Oboav.    9  drav-stops. 


1.  Open  Dlaimson  to  CC. 
then  Stopped  Mid  Oc- 
tave ^pes   . 

9.  Stopped  Diapason    . 

3.  Principal  .... 

4.  Twelfth     .... 


Pipe. 


S.  Fifteenth 

6  Comet  Trehle,  3  ranks  . 
Sceqnialtera  Baas.  3 
lauks   .... 

7.  Trumpet  Treble 
Trumpet  F 


Pip« 


Compass,  OG,  short  octaves,  to  D  in  alt,  9S  notes. 

1661.    New  CclUge,  Oxford.   Robert  Dallam. 

Organ  tuned  to  lowered  pitch. 

Under  the  date  *May  10,  1661,'  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford,  made  & 
note  that 

Some  discourse  was  had  with  one  Mr.  Dalham,  an 
organ-maker,  concerning  a  fliir  organ  to  be  made  for  oar 
College  Chapel.  The  stoiM  of  the  intended  oigan  wero 
shown  unto  myself  and  the  thirteen  seniors,  set  down 
in  a  paper  and  named  there  by  the  organist  of  Chrict 
Church,  who  would  have  had  them  half  a  note  lower 
than  Christ  Church  oigan,  but  Mr.  Dalham  supposed 
that  a  quarter  of  a  note  would  be  sufficient. 

The  original  specification  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  preserved,  but  the  case  was  made  for 
and  received  a  pipe  as  large  as  the  GO  of  the 
present  day,  which  shows  that  the  organ  was  of 
sharp  pitch  FFF  compass  ;  the  compass  remain- 
ing the  same  after  the  repair  of  the  organ  by 
Green  in  1776.  Woodward's  record  of  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  organ 
should  be  tuned  below  the  Christ  Church  Organ, 
is  very  valuable,  as  testifying  not  only  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  high  pitch,  but  also  to  its 
inconvenience.  According  to  the  *  unequal '  or 
mean-tone  temperament  to  which  organs  were 
then  tuned,  the  best  keys  were  the  major  of 
0,  D,  F,  G,  and  Bb,  and  the  minor  of  D,  G,  and 
A  ;  all  of  which,  however,  were  sounded  nearly 
a  tone  higher  than  on  a  modem  organ,  and  hence 
the  inconvenience  ;  for  transposition  on  an  un- 
equally tempered  organ  was  impracticable,  on 
account  of  the  'howling  of  the  wolf,'  as  the 
defective  tuning  of  the  otiier  scales  was  termed  ; 
and  equal  temperament  did  not  take  its  rise 
until  1688-93,  and  then  only  in  Germany  ;  the 
organ  in  the  Church  of  St  Jacobi,  Hambui^g, 
being  apparently  the  earliest  one  tuned  accord- 
ing to  that  system. 

*  The  'Comet'  quickly  heeame  a  tevoarlte  'solo' stop  and  con- 
tinued  to  be  so  for  nearly  150  yean.    fSee  Cohvct.  toL  i.  |k  607. 1 
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1664-65.      JVimhome  Minster, 

Robert  Hayward. 

Mutation  stops  (Nos.  6  and  7  below). 

In  1668  (July  28)  a  rate  was  made  at  Wim- 
borne  for  buying  a  new  organ  ;  and  in  1664 
(Sept.  10)  an  arrangement  was  made  with '  Robert 
Hayward,  of  the  Citty  of  Bath,  orgin-master,  to 
erect  and  set  up  a  payre  of  organs  in  the  Church, ' 
for£180 ;  which  contract  was  completed  in  1665. 
Although  this  maker's  name  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  list  of  nativemembersof  his  craftcontained 
in  the  standard  works  on  the  subject,  yet  in  ex- 
cellence he  was  not  a  whit  behind  his  countrymen 
whose  names  have  become  better  known. 

The  instrument  originally  consisted  of  *  Great 
Organ  with  Choir  Organ  in  front '  The  Stopped 
Diapasons  were  of  metal  down  to  Tenor  F,  ^vith 
chimneys.  Hayward  anticipated  Harris's  type  of 
organ  to  a  remarkable  extent,  as  will  be  perceived 
on  comparing  the  following  list  of  stops  with  the 
St.  Sepulchre's  specification  given  farther  on. 

,  Grxat  Oroah.    10  atopi. 

Pipes  Pipes 

1.  Open  Diapason,  metal     .    ftS      "   "        '" 

2.  Stopped  DiapMOii,  metal 

treble  ....    82 

3.  Principal,  metal  .    52 

4.  Twelfth,  metal 


4    ranks. 


.  208 


8.  Sesqnlaltera, 

metal   . 

9.  Cornet,  to  middle  C, 
mounted,  5  nnks, 
metal   .  .135 


52    10.  Tram  pet,  metal 


5.  Fifteenth,  metal 

6.  Tierce,  metal    .  .    oi  | 

7.  JLarigot,  metal .  .68 

Cboir  Orqav.    In  front  4  stops. 
11.  Stopped  Diapason,  metal  ,  14.  Fifteenth,  metal  . 


82 


treble 

18.  Principal,  metal     .        .    52  I  Total    907 

13.  Flnte,  wood,  dosed        .    52  I 
Compass,  Great  and  Choir,  GO,  short  octaves  to  D  in  alt,  62  notes. 

Neither  Dallam's  nor  Hayward's  organ  con- 
tained an  Echo. 


1665-66.    JSxeUr  Cathedral,    John  LoosEMORE. 

Double  Diapason,  Bass,  etc. 

The  organ  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  constructed 
by  John  Loosemore,  possessed  a  remarkable 
feature  in  its  Double  Open  Diapason,  which  con- 
tained the  largestpipes  ever  made  in  this  country. 
The  fourteen  pipes  of  which  this  stop  consisted, 
were  grouped  in  two  separate  sets  of  seven  each, 
against  two  of  the  columns  of  the  great  central 
tower,  and  therefore  at  some  distance  from  the 
main  body  of  the  organ  ;  and  were  acted  upon 
by  an  additional  set  of  pallets.  The  dimensions 
of  the  largest  pipe  (GGG),  were  as  follows : — 


Speak 

Nose 


Ing  part,  lonir 


Circamference 
Diameter 


20  ft,  6  in.  I 
4  ..   0  .. 
3  .,11  „ 
1  ..   3  „  1 


Contents  of  the  speaking  part, 

3  hogs.  8  gal. 
Weight.  380  lbs. 


The  large  Exeter  pipes,  like  those  at  Hal- 
berstadt^  did  not  produce  much  effect  when 
tried  by  themselves,  for  an  old  writer,  the  Hon. 
Roger  North,  says  of  them,  *  I  could  not  be  so 
happy  to  perceive  that  in  the  musick  they 
signified  anything  at  all ' ;  but  (like  those  at 
Halberstadt)  they  manifested  their  influence 
when  used  in  combination  ;  for  another  writer, 
at  the  commencement   of  the  19th   century, 


observes  respecting  them,  *  no  effect  alone,  but 
very  fine  with  the  Diax^tsons  and  Principal. ' 

The  following  was  the  scheme  of  the  Exeter 
Cathedral  organ,  in  which  we  find  the  Open 
Diapasons  duplicated : — 


Grkat  Oroas.    10  stops. 

PIprs 

Pipes 

1.  Double  Diapaaou 

.        .     14 

7.  Fifteenth 

.        .        .    85 

2.  Open  Diapason 

.    66 

8.  Seequlaltera.  5  ranks     .  275 

8.  Open  DlauaMn 

.     65 

9.  Cornet  to  middle  C.  do.  135 

.     65 

10.  Trumpet . 

.     55 

6.  Principal  . 
6.  Twelfth     . 

.     55 



.     55 

809 

CiioiR  Organ.    In  front  5  stops. 

11.  stopped  Diapason 

.        .    55      15.  Bassoon . 

.        .        .    55 

12.  Principal 

.     55 

13.  Flute 

.        .     56 

Total    1064 

14.  Fifteenth 

.        .     55 

Compass.  Great  and  Choir.  GO,  long  octaves. 

no  GOjt. 

to  D  in  alt.  55  notes. 

1666-67.  Worcester  Cathedrai.  Thomas  Harris. 

Chiefiy  Foundation-stops. 

On  July  5,  1666,  Thomas  Harris  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester,  according  to  which  *  within  eighteen 
months  he  shall  set  up  in  the  choyi*e  a  double 
organ,  consisting  of  great  organ  and  chaire 
organ.'  The  list  of  the  stops  for  this  instrument 
has  been  preserved,  and  goes  far  to  explain  why 
Harris  did  not  for  some  time  meet  with  quite  as 
much  encouragement  as  Smith.  His  specifica- 
tion is  made  up  simply  of  the  same  kind  of  stops 
as  were  in  vogue  in  England  before  the  Common- 
wealth, and  presents  but  slight  indication  of  its 
author's  having  profited  by  his  sojourn  abroad. 
The  specification  was  as  follows : — 

Great  Oroak.    9  stops. 
1*8.  Two  open  Diapasons,  of    6.  One^w^fth,  of  metal. 


metal. 

3.  One  Recorder,  of  metal. 
4*6.  Two  Principals,  of  metaL 


7  *  a  Two  Fifteenths,  of  metal. 
9.  One  place  for  another  stop. 


Chairb  Oroar.    5  stops. 

10.  One  Open  Diapason,  of  wood,  i  12.  One  Principal,  of  metal. 

having  nine  pipes  towards  |  13.  One  Fifteenth,  of  metal, 
the  bases  beginning  in  Are. '  14.  One  Two -and -20th  (as  they 

11.  One  Stopped  DIapa8on,of  wood.  call  it). 

The  compass  of  the  organ  is  not  given,  but 
some  interesting  particulars  occur  as  to  the 
dimensions  for  two  of  the  metal  pipes.  The  two 
great  open  diapasons,  which  were  '  to  be  in  sight, 
east  and  west,'  were  to  contain  *a  lO-ft.  pipe, 
as  at  Sarum  and  Gloucester,  following  the  pro- 
portion of  8  in.  diameter  in  the  10-ft.  pipe  ;  and 
4  in.,  diameter  in  a  pipe  of  5  ft'^ 

Although  he  specified  the  dimensions  of  his 
largest  pipe,  Harris  mentioned  nothing  as  to  the 
key  upon  which  it  was  to  act — whether  F,  Fj, 
or  G  ;  and  the  omission  of  this  particular  would 
have  left  the  question  as  to  the  downward  com- 
pass and  consequent  pitch  of  his  organ  in  great 
uncertainty,  were  there  not  means  for  obtaining 
the  information  by  deduction. 

Thomas  Tomkins,  organist  of  Worcester 
Cathedral,  who  published  his  Musica  Deo 
S(iera  in  1668,  appended  to  it  a  recommendatory 
Latin  note  (of  which  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley  had 

1  The  ilrmaattrjf  and  Cathedral  of  Worcester,  by  John  Koake, 
1806.  p.  48.?. 
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a  rare  copy^,  wiucn,  wnen  iranaiaiea,  runs 
thus : — *  Let  the  (tenor)  F  pipe  be  2^  feet  or 
30  inches  in  length.'  Such  a  pipe,  as  being  one 
half  and  one  quarter  the  length  of  Harris's  6  ft. 
and  10  ft  pipes  respectively,  would  give  their 
octave  and  super-octave  sounds.  That  Harris's 
10  ft  pipe  was  attached  to  the  ¥%  key  is  not  at 
all  likely,  since  F^  was  never  treated  as  a  *  tonic' 
at  that  period.  That  it  communicated  with  the 
G  key  is  equally  beyond  belief,  since  tliat  would 
have  been  identical  with  the  pitch  of  the  present 
day,  which  is  lower  by  a  tone  than  it  then  was  ; 
while  F  was  one  of  the  tonics  most  frequently 
used  by  the  then  leading  church  musicians. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  Harris's 
Worcester,  Salisbury,  and  Gloucester  Organs, 
were  all  *  FFF  organs,'  *  short  octaves  *  perhaps, 
and  '  sharp  pitch '  by  a  whole  tone,  as  already 
surmised. 

The  identity  between  Tomkins's  and  Harris's 
F  pitch  and  a  G  pipe  of  the  present  day,  is  con- 
clusively established  thus.  The  fiddle  G  pipe 
in  the  Manual  Open  Diapason  at  the  Temple  is 
exactly  of  the  specified  *  2^  feet  or  80  inches  in 
length,'  while  for  the  GG  metal  on  the  Pedal 
(made  by  Forster  k  Andrews)  there  is  precisely 
a  '  10  ft.  pipe,'  which  by  a  coincidence  \a  also 
of  the  *  proportion  of  8  in.  diameter.' 

The  *  proportion'  for  the  Worcester  organ, 
quoted  above,  incidentally  points  to  a  second 
reason  why  Thomas  Harris  was  no  match  for 
Smith.  To  emit  an  even  quality  and  strength 
as  the  tones  ascend,  the  diameter  or  '  scale '  of 
a  set  of  pipes  should  not  be  reduced  to  one  half 
until  the  interval  of  a  migor  tenth  is  arrived  at ; 
whereas  Harris,  according  to  the  above,  made 
his  pipe  of  half  width  as  soon  as  it  became  of 
half  length,  i,e.  at  the  octave.  His  tone  must, 
therefore,  have  been  either  light  and  feeble,  or 
thin  and  penetrating,  in  the  treble  part 

1682-84.     Tfie  Temple  Church. 

Bernard  Schmidt  (Father  Smith). 

Two  quarter  notes.     Three  manuals. 

In  September  1682  the  Treasurers  of  the  two 
Hon.  Societies  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple 
had  some  conversation  with  Smith  respecting 
the  construction  of  an  organ  for  their  church. 
Renatus  Harris,  who  was  then  residing  in 
*Wyne  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,'  and  was 
therefore  close  upon  the  spot,  made  interest 
with  the  Societies,  who  were  induced  to  arrange 
that  if  each  of  these  excellent  artists  would  set 
up  an  organ,  the  Societies  would  retain  that 
which,  in  the  greatest  number  of  excellences, 
deserved  the  preference.  This  proposal  was 
agreed  to,  and  by  May  1684,  the  two  organs 
were  erected  in  the  church.  Smith's  stood  in 
the  west-end  gallery,  and  Harris's  on  the  south 
(Inner  Temple)  side  of  the  Communion  Table. 
They  were  at  first  exhibited  separately  on  ap- 
pointed days,  and  then  tried  on  the  same  day  : 


ana  ih  was  uojt  uuiu  i,ne  eua  ui  xoo/,  or  oegin- 
ning  of  1688,  that  the  decision  was  given  in 
favour  of  Smith's  instrument ;  Harris's  organ 
being  rejected  without  reflecting  any  loss  of 
reputation  on  its  ingenious  builder.^ 

Smith's  organ  reached  in  the  Bass  to  FFF  ; 
and  from  FF  upwards  it  had  two  additional 
keys  or  *  quarter  notes '  in  each  octave,  '  which 
rarityes,'  according  to  an  old  book  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  Inner  Temple,  *  no  other 
organ  in  England  hath  ;  and  can  play  any  tune, 
as  for  instance  y*  tune  of  y*  119***  Psalm  (in 
E  minor),  and  severall  other  services  set  by 
excellent  musicians  ;  which  no  other  organ  will 
do.'  The  order  of  the  keys  ran  thus :  FFF» 
GG,  AA,  BBb,  BBg,  then  semitones  to  gamut 
G,  after  which  the  two  special  quarter  tones 
in  each  octave ;  the  compass  ending  on  C  in 
alt,  and  the  number  of  keys  on  each  manual 
being  sixty-one.* 

The  keys  for  the  two  extra  notes  (A^  and 
D%)  were  provided  by  those  for  G  J  and  Eb  being 
cut  across  midway ;  the  back  halves,  which 
acted  on  the  additional  pipes,  rising  as  much 
above  the  front  halves  as  IJie  latter  did  above 
the  long  keys. 

Smith's  organ  had  three  complete  manuals, 
which  was  also  a  novelty.  Two  complete  sto{)8 
were  allotted  to  the  upper  set  of  keys,  forming 
a  kind  of  Solo  organ,  with  which  the  *  Eochos ' 
acted  in  combination. 

The  following  ia  a  copy  of  the  Schedule  of 
Father  Smith's  organ  as  delivered  to  the  two 
Societies,  signed,  and  dated  June  21,  1688. 


Gkbat  Oboax.    10  stop*. 
Foot* 


Pipe*  Ton* 


1.  Prwtand  of  Mettle  61 

2.  HolllQie  of  Woud 

and  Xettle  .  61 
a.  Prtncipall  of  Mettle  61 
4.  Gedeckt  of  Waiiu- 

cott  .61 

8.  Quints  of  MetUe  .61 


"p-'t^ 


6.  Super  Oetavo 

7.  S«eqalalt«z»  o< 

MetUe  .  183        08 

8.  MlxtuM  of  Mettle  2»       OS 

9.  CornetUof  Metaell2        OS 
la  Trumpet  of  Mettle  61       IS 

MS 


Choik  Oboav.    6  etope. 

11.  Gedeckt  of  Walne.  19.  A  V  ioU  end  Violin 

oott  ...    61  19               of  MetUe    .       .61        19 

12.  A  Sadt  of  Mettle     61  06      lOL  Voloe  humane  of 

IS.  Holflute  of  Mettle   61  06  !           MetUe               .61        If 
14.  SplttafluteofMet-                                                           i^ 

Ue     ...    61  08  I                                      *" 


BocHoa. 

7  ftope. 

IT.  Gedaekt  of  Wood 

61 

18.  SuMr  OcUTeo  of 

MetUe              .  109 

61 

08 

22.  Cornett  of  Mettle  87 

19.  Gedackt"of  Wood 

28 

SS.  Tnimpett  .       .    29 

20.  Flute  of  Mettle    . 

29 

40i 
Total    1710 

With  3  full  eetU  of  Ken  and  quarter  not«  to  O  in  alt.  61  notca. 

1  The  intemtlDg  details  of  this  mualcaloontart  are  not  KlTenherei. 
aa  thejr  have  been  printed  eepamtely  by  one  of  the  Beocben  of  tb* 
Middle  Temple,  the  Ute  Edmund  Macrory.  Bw}..  under  the  ttU* 
A  /Vw  Sotea  on  the  Ttmpt€  Oiyan.    {8«a  alio  Pubccix,  Bukuv.) 

*  Dr.  Armee.  the  organist  of  Durham  Cathedml,  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  present  writer  a  very  curioue  dleooverr— nameljr. 
that  the  organ  in  that  Church  waa  originallr  prepnred  for.  and 
aftei  wards  received,  auarter  notes  exactly  similar  tu  those  at  the 
Temple.  The  original  order  for  the  organ,  dated  August  18.  ISBI. 
does  not  provide  for  them,  the  number  of  pipes  to  eadi  sdnct* 
stop  being  specifically  given, '  flfty-fonr.'  which  would  Indicate  tarn 
same  compass  as  the  Temple  organ,  vli.  FFF  to  C  In  alt  mtlhmat 
the  quarter  tones ;  but  the  sound-boards,  roller-boarda.  ete..  were 
unqueationably  made  from  the  first  with  two  extra  uxMves.  mow- 
men  ts,  etc..  for  each  octave  from  FF  upwarda,  and  the  large  extim 
diapason  pipes,  as  being  required  for  the  east  and  west  fcuota.  wer* 
also  Inserted.  The  original  oonttact  was  completed  by  May  1. 1686 : 
and  Dr.  Armes  is  of  opiuion  that  the  gOO.  paid  In  1691  to  Smith  by 
*  the  Worsh'.  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  for  work  done  at  y* 
Organ '  was  for  the  insertion  of  the  quarter-tone  pipea. 
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lovu.      Mogacuen  uotiegef  uac^ora. 

Renatus  Harris. 

Compare  with  specification  on  p.  530. 

Not  long  after  this  date,  in  1690,  Renatus 
Harris  undertook  to  repair  and  improve  the 
organ  erected  by  his  grandfather  in  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford  ;  and  the  conditions  he  named 
showed  how  thoroughly  snch  renovations  were 
sometimes  ondertaken  in  those  days.  He 
'covenanted'  to  render  all  the  mechanism 
'strong,  staanch,  good,  and  serviceable,'  and 
to  make  the  pipes  *bear  a  good  tone,  strong, 
clear,  and  sweet.'  He  also  undertook  to  *  alter 
the  pitch  of  the  said  organs ' — which  had  been 
tuned  to  a  very  high  one — '  half  a  note  lower 
than  they  now  are '  ;  and  to  make  the  '  two  sets 
of  keys  fall  as  little  as  can  be  to  give  the  pipes 
their  due  tone  ;  the  touch  to  be  ready,  soft,  and 
even  under  the  finger.'  Renatus  Harris,  tJiere- 
fore,  took  honest  thought  of  the  interest  of  his 
patrons,  the  pleasure  of  the  listeners,  the  ease 
of  the  singers,  and  the  comfort  of  the  player.* 
Among  the  new  stops  which  he  introduced  was 
a  Cedime  (Cithern),  doubtless  a  string-toned 
stop ;  and  he  applied  the  terms  •  Furniture  * 
and  *  Cymbal '  to  the  compound  stops  for  the 
first  time  in  England.  Harris  introduced  no 
reeds  into  this  organ.  Its  amended  specification 
stood  as  follows  : — 


Great  Oroav. 
Piper 

1.  Open  Diapuoii.  of  in«tal    60 

2.  Stopped  Diapuon.  of 

wood    ....    80 

3.  Principal,  of  meUl        .    BO 

4.  Ccdlrne.  of  metal  .        .    60 


8  stopi. 

5.  Qreat  Twelfth,  of  metal 
8.  Fifteenth,  of  metal 

7.  Famitnre  of  3  nnka 

8.  Cymbal  of  S  rank* 


PI  pee 
*  M 
BO 
1B0 
100 
BBO 


Choir  9koAV. 


9.  Stopped  Dlapaeon  . 
10.  Principal,  of  metal 


6  atops. 
80  I  12.  Kaaon.  of  metal    .        .  80 
•0     IS.  Fifteenth      ...  80 
11.  Flute,  of  metal  •    ^  \  Total  'SUO 

Compaae.  CO.  no  CC^  to  D  iu  alt,  80  notes.    Three  bellows. 

1694-96.     St.  Paul's  Cath4idral. 

Bernard  Schmidt. 

Manual  to  16  feet  C,  and  large  '  Chayre.' 

Father  Smith's  success  at  the  Temple  doubt- 
less had  much  to  do  with  his  being  invited  to 
erect  an  organ  in  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral ; 
the  contract  for  which  was  dated  and  signed 
Dec.  19,  1694.  [It  is  given  in  Musical  Tivies, 
1880,  p.  21  ;  an  illustration  of  the  organ  is  in 
the  same  periodical,  1900,  p.  794  ;  sec  also 
1901,  p.  230.]  The  instrument  was  to  consist 
of  Great  and  Cha3rre  Organs,  and  Echoes,  it 
was  to  be  completed  by  Lady  Day,  1696,  and 

1  Some  Clav1«r  Instruments  in  the  oonrae  of  their  nunieroiu  iro- 
prorements  have  had  their  touch  deepened  and  its  resisUnoe  to  the 
finger  increased  :  so  that  the  keys  of  a  '  Broadwood  Grand '  of  1877 
had  a  fall  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  a  rodstanoe  in  the  bass  of 
four  ounces.  The  resistance  has  more  recently  been  greatly  lessened 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  S66I.  In  some  modern  oruans.  with  scarcely  more 
manual  stops  than  the  one  under  consideration,  the  fall  of  the  keys 
has  been  as  much  as  half  an  inch,  and  the  resistance  twice,  or  even 
thrice,  as  grmt  as  that  of  a  Grand  Piano,  particularly  when  the 
coupler  has  Iwen  drawn.  Such  a  touch  Inflicts  great  punishment 
on  ladies— the  clergyinan*s  wife,  or  the  squint's  daughter,— who  In 
country  places  or  remote  parishes  are  frequently  the  ready  but  not 
over-muscular  assistanta  at  the  smaller  ser\ices.  A  touch  with  a 
note  here  and  there  half-an-ounoe  heavier  than  its  neighbours,  is 
even  more  enibamuwing  than  a  deep  one. 


tne  pnce  lo  ue  Xt^\t\t\j.       xiic  uuxupscw  >v«9  ia/  uo 

the  same  as  that  at  the  Temple,  namely  *  Double 
F  fa  ut  to  C  sol  fa  in  Alt  inclusive,'  54  notes. 
Smith's  contract  was  for  the  inside  of  the  organ 
only  ;  the  case  being  provided  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  list  of  stops  originally  agreed  upon 
was  as  follows : — 


Great  Oroak.    18 
1.  Open  Diapason.  7. 


■2.  Open  Diapason. 
8.  Stop  Diapaaon. 
4.  Principal. 
8.  Holflent 
6.  Great  Twelfth. 


Fifteenth. 

6.  SmaU  Twelfth. 

8.  Soquialtera. 

10.  MixturcL 

11.  Comet. 
18.  Trumpet 


Chatrr  Oroav.  9  stopa. 

15.  Stop  Diapason.                 I  18.  Fifteenth. 
14.  Quinta  dena  Diapason.  19.  Cymball. 

Ifi.  PrineipaL  80.  Voioe  Humane. 

16.  Holfleat.  '  21.  Crumhome. 

17.  Great  Twelfth.  i 

BcHon  or  taalfe  stopa ;  6. 
88.  Dtapaaon.  86.  Fifteenth. 

83.  PrineipaL  88.  Comet. 

84.  Naaon.  87.  Trumpet. 

After  the  contract  was  signed,  Smith  extended 
his  design,  and  made  the  Great  Manual  to  the 
compass  of  16  ft.,  instead  of  12  ft.  only ;  and 
he  added  the  six  large  extra  notes — CCC,  DDD, 
EEEb,  EEEU,  FFFJ,  and  GGJ— at  his  own  ex- 
pense.  He  had  previously  given  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  the  dimensions  of  the  case  he  would  re- 
quire for  his  12-ft.  organ  ;  and  he  now  desired 
these  to  be  increased,  but  this  Sir  Christopher 
refused,  declaring  that  the  building  ^as  already 
spoiled  by  the  '  confounded  box  of  whistles.' 
Smith  took  his  revenge  on  Wren  by  letting  the 
larger  open  Diapason  pipes  in  the  two  side  towers 
project  through  the  top  of  the  case  nearly  a  foot, 
which  vexed  Sir  "Christopher  exceedingly,  and 
compelled  him  to  add  ornaments  several  feet  in 
height  to  hide  the  disfigurement.  The  Choir 
Organ  case,  too,  was  made  so  small  that  it  had 
no  room  for  the  Quinta-dena,  which  therefore, 
though  made,  had  to  be  left  out 

1700  (about).    SL  John's  Chapel,  Bedford  Row, 

Renatus  Harris. 

Stops  *by  Communication.'  • 

Renatus  Harris  was  very  partial  to  an  in- 
genious arrangement  by  which  the  lower  portion 
of  a  stop,  or  even  the  stop  entire,  could  be  made 
to  act  on  two  different  manuals  *  by  communica- 
tion' as  it  was  termed.  He  introduced  this 
device  for  the  first  time  in  his  organ  at  the 
Temple,  and  afterwards  in  those  at  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom,  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  St.  John's 
Cha]>el,  Bedford  Row,  etc.  ;  but  the  account  of 
the  last-mentioned  instrument  is  here  selected 
for  illustration,  as  it  presented  some  other 
noticeable  peculiarities.  This  organ  had  a 
*  Sesquialtera  Bass '  of  reeds,  consisting  of  17  th, 
19th,  and  22nd,  up  to  middle  B,  planted  on  a 
small  separate  sound-board ;  each  rank  being 
made  to  draw  separately.  (See  Nos.  13,  14, 
and  16,  below.)  It  was,  however,  nearly  always 
out  of  order,   and  produced  at  best  but  an 
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lUUIJldOllb    VIICVV* 


I    \Jk     bltC    \^MkHV\/ 


in  the  Echo  (12th,  16th,  Tierce,  and  Larigot) 
were  made  to  draw  separately  ;  an  arrangement 
evidently  adopted  rather  for  ostentation,  as 
these  sets  of  little  pipes  could  scarcely  have 
been  required  separately  for  any  useful  purpose. 


1.  Open  Diajpasou 

2.  Stopped  OUpMon  . 

3.  Principal 

4.  Flube 
A.  Twelfth 

6.  Fifteenth 

7.  Tierce 
&  Larigot 
9.  Seequlaltera,  5  nmki 


Great  ORnAK.    ISatopn. 

Pipes '  Pipe* 

.Vi  '10  Comet  to  mid-CtSmnka  130 
32  11.  Trumpet  .  .  .52 
52  .  12.  Clarion  .  .  .  .  fi2 
32  In  Bccds. 

13.  Tierce     ....    25 

14.  Larigot    .        .        .        .    2S 

15.  Twenty-wwond  .    25 


.    32 
.  280 


Choxk  Oroa:? .    2  real  stop* ;  4  borrowed. 
ii.  Open  Diapaaon^  xt^r^^^^  v.*  I  ^^  Baaaoon  . 

r.  Principal 
(I.  Flute 


/tion  from  the  | 
Great  Organ. 


ECBO. 

.    27 


lOstope. 

24.  Larigot  . 

25.  Trumpet 

26.  Hnotboy 

27.  Vox  Hamana 


18.  0|ien  Diapaaon 

19.  Stopped  Diapaaon 

20.  Principal 

21.  Twelfth    , 

22.  Fifteenth 

23.  Tierce 

Compaas,  Ort.  and  Chr.  GO,  abort  octave*,  to  D  in  alt,  52  notea. 
Echo.  Middle  C  to  D  in  alt.  27  note*. 

The  above  organ  was  standing,  several  years 
ago,  in  a  church  at  Blackheath. 

1703.    St.  Saviour  Sy  SmUhtcark. 

Abuaham  Jordan,  Sen. 

Double  Diapason  and  Large  Choir. 

This  organ  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  '  one 
Jordan,  a  distiller,  who,'  as  Sir  John  Hawkins 
tells  us  in  his  History  of  Music^  *  had  never  been 
instructed  in  the  business,  but  had  a  mechanical 
turn,  and  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  who,  about 
the  year  1700,  betook  himself  to  the  making  of 
organs,  and  succeeded  beyond  expectation.'  He 
certainly  built  several  excellent  and  substantial 
instruments.  The  one  under  notice  had  a  16-ft. 
octave  of  metal  pipes  acting  on  the  Great  Organ 
keys  from  tenor  C  down  to  CC.  These  large 
pipes  originally  stood  in  the  front  of  the  case, 
wher^  they  made  a  very  imposing  appearance, 
as  their  full  length  was  presented  to  view,  %vith- 
out  nearly  a  yard  of  the  upper  part  being  hidden 
behind  the  case,  asat  St.  Paul's.  They,  however, 
were  dismounted  many  years  ago,  and  put  out 
of  sight,  and  the  instrument  was  enclosed  in  a 
case  of  inferior  dimensions.  This  organ  doubt- 
less had  an  Echo  ;  but  no  account  of  it  has  been 
preserved. 


Gkkat  Oroaw  . 
Pi  pel 
1.  Double  Open  Diapason, 

CCC  to  CC,  no  CCCt    12 


%  Open  Diapaaon 
S.  Open  Diapaaon 
4.  Stopped  Diapawm 
&  Principal 
8.  Fiute 
7.  Twelfth 


ISetopi. 

Plp« 
&  Fifteenth  .  .  .  M 
9.  Seaqalaltera.  4  raoka    .  2IQ 

10.  Furniture,  3  ranka       .  162 

11.  Comet,  5  rauka  .  149 

12.  Trumpet        ...    54 

13.  Clarion  ...    54 

1021 


Cboib  Obciax.    7  atope. 


14  Open  Diapason,  wood     .54      19.  Mixture,  S  ranks 
15.  Stepped  Diapason  .    54  ,  90.  Vox  Humana 


54   I 


18.  Principal 
17.  Flute 
1ft  Fifteenth 

Compaaa.  00,  short  octaTcs,  up  to  E  in  alt.  54  notea. 


.  1« 
.    54 


Four  manuals. 

In  the  year  1710  Renatus  Harris  erected  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  in  place  of  the  instrument 
put  up  by  his  father,  an  organ  possessing  four 
manuals  (for  the  first  time  in  England)  and  fifty 
stops,  including  *  eleven  stops  of  Echos,'  and  on 
which  'may  be  more  varietys  express'd,  than 
by  all  y*  organs  in  England,  were  their  several 
excellencies  united.'  Such  was  the  glowing 
account  given  of  the  capabilities  of  this  new- 
organ,  on  the  engraving  of  its  *  East  Front.' 
The  instrument,  however,  presented  little  more 
than  an  amplification  of  the  peculiarities  ex- 
hibited in  the  St  John's  Chapel  organ  already 
noticed.  The  extra  deijartment  consisted  of  a 
complete  borrowed  organ  of  thirteen  stops  de- 
rived  from  the  Great  Organ.  The  Choir  organ 
had  its  own  real  stops  ;  and  the  '  eleven  Stops 
of  Echos '  were  to  a  great  extent  made  up  of  the 
single  ranks  of  the  ordinary  Comet.  There 
was  a  *Drum  Pedal,  CC,'  the  'roll'  of  which 
was  caused  by  the  addition  of  a  second  pipe 
sounding  a  semitone  below  the  first  pipe,  with 
which  it  caused  a  rapid  beat.  Smith  had 
previously  put  *  a  Trimeloe '  into  his  organ  at 
St.  Mary-at-Hill,  and  *a  Drum,'  sounding  D, 
into  that  at  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford. 


FiRiiT  Grkat  Oruax.    15  real  stops. 

1.  Open  Diapaaon 

"sr 

10  Sesqnialtera.  4  ranks 

"^ 

2.  Open  Diapaaon 

.   so 

11-  Comet.  5  nuika     . 

,  125 

.     50 

12.  Trumpet 

.     30 

4.  Principal 

.     SO 

IX  Clarion  . 

.     90 

5.  Flute 

.     60 

14.  Cromhom      . 

.     90 

6.  Twelfth            .        . 

60 

15.  Vox  Humana 

.     90 

7.  Fifteenth        .        . 

.     50 

8.  Tierce 

.     50 

1175 

9.  Larigot    . 

.    50 

• 

Sn-OHD  Orxat  0r<1A!I 

a.  Open  Diapaaon 

.     00 

h.  Larigot   . 

.     00 

b.  Stopped  Diapason 

.     00 

i,  Beaquiattora    . 

no 

«.  Principal 

.     00 

J.  Trumpet 

00 

d.  Flute       .       .        . 

.     00 

».  Clarion    . 

00 

«.  Twelfth    .       .        . 

.     00 

/.  Cromhom 

.     00 

/.  Fifteenth         .        . 

.     00 

m.  Vox  Humana 

.     00 

g.  Tleroe 

.     00 

Choir  Oboa 

jc.    7  etopa. 

1(L  Open  Diapaaon.  to  Gamut  42 

21.  Fifteenth       .        . 

.     50 

.     60 

22.  Baaaoon 

.     CO 

IH.  Principal 

.     50 



19.  Flute 

.     50 

34S 

20.  Twelfth  . 

.     SO 

Echo. 

llatops. 

23.  Open  DlMnaon 

.    25 

:«.  Larigot          .       . 

.     25 

.    25 

:n.  Trumpet        .        . 

.     2ft 

9ft.  Principal 

.     26 

32.  Vox  Humana 

.     29 

28.  Flute 

.     25 

33b  Cromhom 

.     25 

27.  Twelfth   . 

.     2S 

2».  Fifteenth 

.     2S 

^ 

29.  Tierce 

.    25 

Compass  Ot.  and  Chr.  GO,  abort  Bres,  to  0  in  alt,  50  n 
Echo,  middle  C  to  C  in  alt.  29  notes. 


1712.   St,  Magniis,  London  Brid/fe.     Jordan. 

The  first  Swell. 

In  1712  the  Jordans  (Abraham,  sen.  and 
jun.)  built  an  organ  for  the  church  at  the 
op|)osite  end  of  London  Bridge  to  St.  Saviour's, 
namely  St.  Magnus,  which  deserves  special 
notice  as  being  the  first  instrument  that  con- 
tained a  Swell.  This  organ  also  had  four  sets 
of  keys,  the  fourth  no  doubt  being  a  counter* 
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ORGAN 


6^7 


tart  of  the  third  (Echo)  but  *  adapted  to  the 
ct  of  emitting  sounds  by  swelling  the  notes/ 

0  that  passages  played  with  expression  could 
•e  contrasted  with  those  played  without.  A 
ist  of  the  stops  in  the  Swell  has  not  been  pre- 
erved  ;  but  we  know  from  those  subsequently 
lade,  that  its  compass  and  capacity  must  have 
een  very  limited,  though  sufficient  to  illustrate 
he  importance  of  the  improvement. 

1716.     SL  Chad's,  Shreivshiti-y. 

Thomas  Schwarbrook. 
Swell  and  Choir  on  one  Manual. 

Four  years  after  the  invention  of  the  Swell, 

1  1716,  Thomas  Schwarbrook  adopted  a  device 
I  his  organ  at  St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury,  which 
fterwards  became  a  veiy  favourite  one  with 
fie  builders  of  the  18th  century,  namely,  that 
f  attaching  to  the  choir  manual  a  few  treble 
:<>ps  enclosed  in  a  swell -box.  This,  in  a  small 
ay,  foreshadowed  the  combination  'swell  to 
'loir '  which  remains  a  frequent  and  favDurite 
ne  to  this  day.  The  Echo  organ  contained  a 
Flageolet,'  the  earliest  example  that  we  have 
I  ft  with. 


GltXAT  ORCAX.      13  stoiM. 


r  Tleree. 
B.  Cornet,  treble. 

10.  Seequlalteni.  bMS. 

11.  Fonmitiire. 

12.  Trumpet. 
IS.  Clarion. 


1.  Open  DiapMOD. 

2.  Stopped  DiapMon. 

3.  Principal. 

4.  Octave  to  middle  C. 
r>.  Twelfth. 

«.  Fifteenth. 

7.  Tierce  (17). 


CBOiit  Oboa!!.    6  stops. 

1 4.  Open  Diapason  to  middle  C.  I     17.  Flute,  to  middle  C. 
1. 5.   Stopped  DUpason.  18.  Fifteenth. 

IH.  Principal.  I     10.  Trampet.  to  middle  C. 

NoK.  14  and  19  were  enclosed  as  a  Swell,  and  the  box  was  opened 
H  pedal. 


Echo.    7  stops. 


20.  Open  Diapason. 
i\.   i^Uipped  Diapason. 
ri.    Pri  nclpal. 
£<,  Flageolet, 


21  Twelfth. 
28.  Fifteenth. 
28.  Trumpet. 


Compass.  Ot.  and  Chr.  OG.  short  8res,  to  D  in  alt,  fiS  notes. 

Echo,  middle  C  to  D  in  alt,  87  notes. 

Drum  pedal  sonndlng  O  and  fjj^. 

Schwarbrook 's  masterjiiece  was  at  St.  Michael's, 
3ventry.  It  originally  contained  a  Harp,  Lute, 
id  Dulcimer  ;  but  the  strings  and  action  were 

liable  to  get  out  of  order  that  they  were  re- 
oved  in  1763. 

1722-24.     St.  Dumis  Backchurch. 

Rrnatus  Harris,  Jun. 

Many  Reed  Stops. 

This  admirable  organ,  made  by  one  of  the 
urth  generation  of  Harrises,  who  died  young, 
IS  remarkable  for  the  number  and  excellence 
its  reed  stops,  as  well  as  for  the  general  good- 
ss  of  its  Flue- work.  [See  Flub- work.  ]  This 
gan  had  several  stops  'by  communication,' 
:her  wholly  or  partially,  and  from  different 
•tes.  The  introduction  of  the  06 if  was  an 
lusual  feature.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
rliest  organ  to  contain  a  *  French  Horn  '  stop. 


*  Tenor  D'  was  a  peculiar  note  for  it  to  be 
terminated  upon  ;  but  it  nevertheless  remained 
the  standard  note  for  special  stops  for  many 
years.  The  Swell  had  no  separate  Principal. 
Where  this  was  the  case,  the  Principal  was 
included  in  the  Cornet. 


Okxat  Oroak.    13  stops. 

Pipes 

Pipes 

1.  Open  Diapason               .    86 

10.  Trumpet        ...    86 

11.  French  Bom  to  tenor  D  37 

3.  Principal         ...    86 

4.  TwelftV         ...    86 

12.  Clarion          .        . 

.    86 

13.  Cremona,  from  Choir 

8.  Fifteenth        ...    86 

Orpin,  by  communi- 

6. Tierce      ....    86 

cation 

.    00 

7.  LarJgot  1.        ...    86 

&  8eKiuial«erH.  4  ranks     .  224 

loo 

9.  Cornet  to  mid.  C.  8  ranks  138 

Choir  Ohgak.    7  stops. 

14  Open  DiapMon  to  mid- 

18. Fifteenth      .       . 

.   r.« 

dle  C.  by  communl- 

19.  Cremona 

.     66 

cation  below                .    27 

20.  Bassoon 

.    86 

IB.  Stopped  Diapason  to  ga- 

21. Vox  Humana 

.    86 

mut  G,  by  commnnl- 
caUon  below               .    44 

22.  Clarion,  from  Great  Or- 

16.  Principal         ...    86 



i;.  Flute        ....    86 

407 

SwxLL  OROAsr.    7  stops. 

23.  Open  DUpason               .    fn 

24.  Stopped  l>UiHUH>n          .    32 

28.  Cremona 

29.  Vox  Hnmam 

.     32 
.     32 

28.  Cornet.  4  ranks             .  128 

26.  Trumpet         ...    32 

320 

27.  Clarion            ...    32 

Total 

1627 

Compass,  Ot.  and  Chr.  OG  with  OGt  to  D  In  alt.  86  notes. 
SweU,  Fiddle  O  to  D  in  alt.  32  notes. 


1726.     St.  Mary  Reddiff,  Bristol. 

First  Octave  Coupler. 

In  1726  John  Harris  and  John  Byfield,  sen. 
erected  a  fine  and  imposing-looking  organ  for 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Bedcliff,  Bristol,  which 
had  a  *  16  ft.  speaking  front.*  The  compass  of 
this  instrument  was  in  some  respects  unusually 
complete,  the  Great  Organ  descending  to  CCC, 
including  CCC^,  and  the  Choir  Organ  going 
down  to  GG  with  GG$  ;  the  Swell  consisted  of 
the  unusual  number  of  nine  stops.  Four  of  the 
Stops  in  the  Great  Organ  descended  to  GG 
only ;  and  one  of  the  open  Diapasons  had 
stopped-pipes  to  the  last  four  not^s.  There 
was  *  a  spring  of  communication '  attached  to 
the  Great  Organ,  by  which  CO  was  made  to  act 
on  the  CCC  key,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
compass.  The  Bedcliff  organ,  therefore,  con- 
tained the  first  '  octave  coupler '  that  was  ever 
made  in  England  ;  in  fact,  the  first  coupler  of 
any  kind  with  which  any  organ  in  this  country 
was  provided.  Some  old  printed  accounts  of 
this  organ  state  that  the  Swell  originally  -went 
to  tenor  C,  with  the  lower  notes  of  the  reeds 
very  fine  ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards  shortened 
to  the  fiddle  G  compass  ;  but  Mr.  Vowles,  organ- 
builder  of  Bristol,  who  several  years  ago  recon- 
structed the  organ,  and  had  all  its  original 
mechanism  under  his  eye,  assured  the  present 
writer  that  the  statement  was  erroneous,  and 
probably  took  its  rise  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  key-maker,  doubtless  by  mistake,  made 
the  SweU  Manual  down  to  tenor  C,  and  that 
the  seven  extra  keys  were,  therefore,  allowed  to 
remain  as  *  dummies.' 
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Plp« 

Plpee 

1.  Open  DiapMon               .    03 

7.  Tieroe.  to  OO  . 

.    06 

a.  Open   Diapaaon.    metal 

8.  SawiaUltera.    5    z&nlu 

, 

to  EBE ;  stopped  pipes 

toGO  .       . 

.  280 

below    .               .        .    63 

9.  Cornet,  to  mid.  C.  5  rka 

185 

10.  Trumpet. 

.    63 

i.  PrlDcipal.        ...    68 
6.  Twelfth,  to  GO               .    Ki 

11.  Clarion    . 

.    63 



6.  Fifteenth,  to  OG    .        .    M 

961 

Choir  Okoax.    6  stope. 

12.  Stopped  Dlapa«»i  .       .    06 

16.  Swquialtera,  S  tMika 

.  168 

13.  Principal.       ...    86 

17.  BaMoon. 

.    06 

14.  Flute        .        .        .        .    B6 

19.  Block  flute      ...06 

448 

BwxLi,  Oboait.    9  itops. 

18.  Open  Diapaaon              .    82 

19.  Stopped  DiapMon  .        .    32 

24.  Trumpet 

.    89 

SB.  Cremona 

.    89 

90.  Principal         ...    82 

96.  Vox  Humana 

.    82 

91.  Flute        ....    32 

22.  Comet.  9  nnka               .    96 

Total 

1761 

2S.  Hautboy.        ...    32 

Compan,  Great  Organ,  CCC  with  CCCt  to  D  in  alt.  63  notea. 
Choir     do.     OG  with  GGt  to  D  in  alt.     06  note*. 
Swell     do.     Fiddle  G  to  D  in  alt.         .     321 
Four  Bellows. 


1730.     Christ  Church,  SpUalfields. 

Richard  Bridok. 

Largest  Organ  in  England. 

In  1730,  Richard  Bridge,  then  a  young  man, 
made  himself  favourably  known  by  tiie  construc- 
tion of  a  fine  organ  for  Christ  Church,  Spital- 
fields,  which  was  at  the  time  the  largest  in 
England.  Like  the  St.  Dionis  organ,  it  con- 
tained more  than  the  average  number  of 
excellent  reed-stops.  The  second  0pen.Diapa8on 
had,  instead  of  open  pipes  in  the  lowest  octave, 
stopped  pipes  and  'helpers,'  as  they  used  to  be 
termed. 

Obbat  Oboak.    16  stops. 


Pipes 

Pipei 

1.  Open  Diapaaon 

.    06 

9.  Larigot  ....    56 

2.  Open  Diapsaon  to  gamut 

11.  Furniture.  3  ranks       .168 

P^inclMJ  pipes 

.    68 
.    06 

12.  Comet  to  mid.  Ct.  0  rks.  180 

13.  Trampet        .       .       .06 

4.  Prlnoipal.       . 

.    06  1  14.  Trumpet        ...    66 

8.  Principal.       . 
6.  Twelfth  .       . 

.    06      15.  Clarion  ....    06 

.    B6      16.  Bassoon.       ...    06 

7.  Fifteenth 

.    56                                                     

8.  Tieroe      .       . 

.    06                                                  1318 

c 

'Hon  Oboav.    9  stops. 

17.  Stopped  DUpason 

.     06 

23.  Vox  Humana        .       .    06 

18.  Principal.       . 

.    06 

94.  French  Horn  to  tenor  D    37 

19.  Flute       .       . 

.    06 

20.  Hautboy  to  tenor  D     .    37 

20.  Fifteenth 

.    56 

21.  Mixture.  8  ranks 

.  168 

078 

92.  Cremona. 

.    06 

S 

WILL  OaoAV.    8  stops. 

97.  Stopped  Diapason 

.    32   ,  32.  Hautboy         ...    82 

.    88   1   S3.  Clarion  ....    32 

28.  Principal 

.    33   1                                                    

29.  Flute       .       . 

.33                                                         390 

80.  Comet.  8  ranks 

.    96                                     Total    2216 

81.  Trumpet. 

.    82   1 

Compass.  Great  an 

d  Choir.  GO.  long  oeUves,  without  OGt. 
to  D  in  alt :  56  notes. 

Swell,  flddle  O  to  D  ix 

1  alt ;  32  notea.    Dram  pedal  on  C ;  2  pipes. 

1754.       St 

.  Margaret's,  Lynn  Regis, 

J 

OHN  S> 

rETZLER. 

The  first  Dulciana. 

Snetzler  is  the  fourth  German  organ-builder 
whom  we  have  met  with  in  England.  More 
than  one  incident  of  interest  is  connected  with 
the  erection  of  the  organ  built  by  him  for  the 
parish  church  of  Lynn  Regis.  There  was  an  old 
organ  in  the  building  that  was  so  much  decayed 
that  portions  of  some  of  the  pipes  crumbled  to 


uuBt  wiieii  uiey  were  iak.«u  uui>  bu  u«  uit»u«u. 
The  churchwardens,  nevertheless,  wished  to 
retain  this  organ  if  possible,  and  asked  Snetzler 
to  state  what  it  was  worth,  and  also  what 
would  be  the  expense  of  repairing  it.  He  said 
the  organ  as  it  stood  was  worth  a  hundred 
pounds ;  and  if  they  would  lay  out  another 
hundred  upon  it,  it  would  then  perhaps  be 
worth  fifty !  This  answer  settled  the  matter, 
and  the  new  organ  was  ordered.  The  Lynn 
organ  is  the  first  that  contained  a  Dulciana,  of 
which  it  had  two,  one  in  the  Choir  and  one  in 
the  SwelL  It  also  had  a  Bourdon  in  the  Groat 
Organ  to  OC,  of  metal  throughout,  except  the 
lowest  two  notes,  which  were  of  wood.  The 
three  manuals  were  complete,  and  a  Bass  to  the 
Swell  was  obtained  from  three  of  the  Choir 
Organ  Stops,  by  three  additional  sliders  and  as 
many  separate  draw-stops. 


GaxAT  Oboav. 
Pipes 
1.  Bourdon,  to  OC  .03 

9.  Open  DiapaMn  .    07 

3.  Stopped  Diapason  .        .    07 

4.  Principal         ...    07 
0.  Twelfth   ....    07 

6.  Fifteenth  .    07 

7.  Tieroe      ....    07 


12  stops. 

8.  8«quialtera,4zanks    .  3SS 
8.  Furniture.  3  ranks       .  171 

10.  Cornet  to  mid.  C.  6  rks..  14* 

11.  Trumpet        ...    57 
12:  Clarion  ....    57 

lOO 


18.  Dulciana.  of  metal 

throughout . 
14.  Stopped  Diapason 
10.  Principal. 
16.  Flute 


Choix  Oboav.    7  stopa 

17.  Fifteenth 

18.  Baasoon  up  to  Piddle  O 


.  07 

.  07 

.  07 

.  57 


19.  Vox  Humana 


SffBLL.    8  stops,  and  8  horrowed  Bass  stops. 


\  Diapaaon 


27.  HautboT  .86 

a.  Stopped  Bass  *) 

b.  Duleliana  Bass  Vfrom  Choir. 
e.  Flute  Baas       j 

Total    1890 


90.  Open  Diai 

91.  Stopped  Diapaaon 

92.  Dulciana.       ...    % 

93.  German  Flute  to  mid.  C     99 

94.  Comet,  4  ranks  .  144 

95.  French  Horn  ...    80 

96.  Trampet.  .       .    86 
Compass,  Gt  and  Chr.  OG,  long  8ves.  no  OOf .  to  E  in  att.  87  notea. 

SweU.  Tenor  F  to  B  in  alt.  86  notes. 

1769.     Foundling  Hospital.     Parker. 

Four  quarter  tones. 

The  organ  built  by  Parker  in  1769  for  the 
chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  was  specially 
remarkable  for  having  four  quarter  notes  in  each 
octave,  or,  in  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the 
European  Magazine,  for  February  1799,  'four 
demitones,  and  other  niceties  not  occurring  in 
other  organs.*  At  the  Temple  there  were  two, 
Djf  and  Ab.  At  the  Foundling  there  were  in 
addition,  AJJ  and  Db .  These  supplementary  notes 
were  not  furnished  with  extra  keys,  but  were 
controlled  by  certain  mechanism  whereby  they 
could  be  substituted  for  four  of  those  ordinarily 
in  connection  with  the  short  keys.  The  external 
mechanism  for  this  consisted  of  six  levers,  two 
for  each  manual,  placed  over  the  draw-stops  on 
each  side,  moving  in  as  many  horizontal  slots, 
and  each  having  three  places  of  rest.  When 
the  levers  stood  in  the  centre,  the  twelve  sounds 
were  those  of  the  usual  unequal  temperament. 
If  a  left-hand  lever  were  pushed  full  to  the  left, 
Eb  was  changed  into  Dj  ;  and  if  a  right-hand 
lever  were  pushed  full  to  the  right,  Bb  was 
changed   to   Aj.     If,   however,  a  right-hand 
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jver  were  put  full  to  the  left,  GJJ  was  changed 
ito  Ab  ;  and  if  a  left-hand  lever  were  put  full 
0  the  right,  C%  became  Db.  There  were  thus 
wo  levers  belonging  to  each  of  the  three 
lanuals.    (See  Musical  Times,  1902,  p.  808  ff.) 

Oebat  OmoAir.    18  stops. 


Pipes 
I.  Double  •  stoppod  01*pa- 

nou.  all  through .        .  TV 

}.  Open  DlapMon  .  76 

I.  Oi>en  DlMMwon  .  76 

L  Stopped  DiapMNm  .       .  78 

i.  Principal         ...  78 

i.  Principal         ...  78 

r.  Flute       ....  76 

Choib  Oboav.    6  atops. 
I.  DulclanatoCC  .    71  I  17.  VoxHamana 

L  Stopped  Diapaflon  .  .76 
i.  Principal.  .  .  .78 
J.  Fifteenth  .    78  I 

SwxLX.  OftOAV.    4  stops. 

48  I  21.  Cremona  .       .       .    4S 

...  «  

J.  Trumpet.                        .    46  I  1883 

Compass.  OL  and  Cbr.  GO.  long  8r«a,  to  E  in  alt,  76  notes^ 
SweU,  Fiddle  G  to  E  fn  alt.  46  notes. 


Pipes 
8.  Twelfth ....  76 
».  Fifteenth       ...    78 

10.  Block-flute    ...    78 

11.  Besqutaltera.  8  ranks  .  288 
18.  Trumpet       ...    78 

1064 


376 


,}.  Open  Diapason 
K  Stopped  Db^Huon  . 


1789.  Greeivwick  Hospital,     Samuel  Green. 

;  Swell  to  FF. 

•  In  the  organ  made  for  the  chapel  of  the 
\oyal  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  Green  extended 

le  compass  of  the  Swell  down  to  FF,  a  most 
'iiportant  improvement ;  and  included  therein 

ot  only  a  Dulciana  but  also  its  octave,  the 

ulcet  or  Dulciana  Principal.     The  disposition 

'  this  organ  stood  as  follows  : — 


Obbat  Oimak.    11  stops. 

Open  Diapason 
Open  Diapason 

Principal 
Flute 
Twelfth   . 
Fifteenth 

"sr 

.    08 
.    00 
.    09 
.    09 

9.  Mixture.  8  ranks  . 
la  Com«ttomid.C,4rka. 
11.  Trumpet 

.  118 

118 

.    09 

Cboir  Obgav.    6  stops. 

Htopped  Diapason 
Principal 

Flute 
Fifteenth 

.    39      16.  Bassoon.       .       . 
.    06 
.    09 
.       .    09 

.    09 

SwBLL  OnoAX.    8  stops. 

Open  Diapason 

DulciMna . 
Prlnciiial 

Dulriana  Principal 
Cornet,  3  nnks 

.    48      S3.  Trumpet 
.        .    48      84.  Hautboy        .        . 

.'    48  1 

.    48  1                                   Total 
.        .  144  1 

.    48 
.    48 

"480 
1868 

1790.     Si. 

George's  Chapel,  Wiiidsor. 

Samuel 

Green. 

Great  Oi^gan  in  general  Swell. 

Jn  the  organ  built  for  the  Chapel  Royal  at 

-indsor  in  the  following  year.  Green  further 

:ended  the  effect  of  the  '  crescendo '  and  *  di- 

.  nuendo '  by  enclosing  the  entire  Great  Organ 

. '  a  large  general  Swell.     The  upper  manual 

., ;an  thus  became  'a  Swell  within  a  Swell.' 

..e   great  front  pipes,   east  and  west,   were 

.  ^refore   all   *  mutes,'  but  were  replaced  by 

jaking  pipes  when  the  general  swell  was  taken 

ay  some  years  ago  by  Gray.     The  compass 

the  Great  and  Choir  Organs  was  carried  down 

FFF,  12  ft.,  as  in  Green's  organ  at  Greenwich, 

.1  also  in  those  which  he  restored  at  Magdalen 

..lege,  Oxford,  and  York  Minster. 


1.  Open  Diapason 
a.  Open  Diapason 
SL  Stopped  Diapasou  . 
4.  Principal 
8.  Twelfth    . 

6.  Fifteenth 

7.  Seequialtem,  3  ranks 


Grsat  OnoAV.    11  stops. 

Pipes  Pipes 

&  Mixture.  8  tanks  .  .  118 
9.  Comet.tomid.C,  4rks.  118 
la  Trumpet  ...  09 
11.  SmaU  Trumpet  (Clarion)  09 


Choi  ft  Oiuiav.    6  stops. 


19.  Dulciana  to  FF 

13.  Stopped  Diapason  . 

14.  Principal 
10.  Flute 


18.  Fifteenth 
17. 
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Swell  Oroav.    8  stops. 

18.  Open  Diapason  .    36  |  83.  Comet.  3  ranks    .       .  106 

19.  Stopped  DUpasun  .        .    36      94.  Trumpet        ...    36 

80.  Duldana.        .        .        .    36      38.  Hautboy        ...    36 

81.  Principal.       ...    36  

88.  Dulciana  Prinoipal        .    86  I  ToUl    1086 

Compass,  Ot  and  Chr.  FFF,  no  FFFt,  to  E  in  alt.  09  notes. 
Swell.  Tenor  F,  to  E  in  alt;  36  notes. 

1790.    Iiitroduction  of  Pedals. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  Pedals  were 
known  in  Germany  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years  ago,  yet  they  were  not  introduced  into 
England  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  18  th 
century.  Who  first  made  them,  or  which  was 
the  first  organ  to  have  them,  are  matters  of  some 
doubt  The  organs  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
German  Lutheran  Chureh  in  the  Savoy,  and  St. 
Matthew's,  Friday  Street,  each  claim  the  priority. 
The  first  organ  that  is  known  for  certain  to 
have  bad  them,  was  that  made  in  1790  by  G.  P. 
England,  and  erected  by  him  at  St.  James's, 
Clerkenwell,  which  instrument,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  original  specification,  was  *  to 
have  Pedals  to  play  by  the  feet'  These,  like 
the  early  German  specimens,  were  an  octave 
only  in  compass,  GG  to  Gamut  G  ;  and  also,  as 
at  Halberstadt,  etc.,  had  no  pipes  of  their  own, 
but  only  drew  down  the  manual  keys.  Before 
1793  Avery  put  Pedals  to  the  Westminster 
Abbey  organ,  together  with  an  octave  of 
Unison  wood  GG  Pedal-pipes ;  and  from  that 
date  he  frequently  introduce  both  into  his  own 
instruments.  In  1811  G.  P.  England  built  an 
organ  for  Lancaster  with  1^  octave  of  Pedals, 
GG  to  Tenor  C ;  and  two  couplers,  Great  and 
Choir  to  Pedal.  He  also,  like  Avery,  became  a 
strong  advocate  for  separate  pipes  for  the  pedals, 
introducing  them  in  1808  into  his  organ  at 
Newark,  which  had  the  FFF  (12  ft)  pipe. 

After  a  time  pipes  of  double  size,  speaking 
down  to  GGG  (21^  feet  length)  were  made,  as 
by  Elliott  &  Hill  at  Westminster  Abbey,  etc. 
Besides  the  Unison  and  Double  Pedal -pipe 
ranges,  a  mongrel  scale  crept  into  use,  which, 
though  most  defective,  was  for  a  few  years  the 
most  frequently  followed.  This  consisted  of  an 
octave  of  double  pi{)es  from  CC  down  to  CCC, 
and  then  five  unison  pipes  from  BB  down  to 
GG.  The  five  pedal  keys,  B  to  G,  at  each 
extremity  of  the  pedal-board,  were  thus  without 
any  difference  in  the  pitch  of  their  five  sounds. 

1809.     ComposUion  Pedals.     J.  C.  Bishop. 

In  1809  the  late  J.  C.  Bishop  effected  the 
improvement  on  the  old   Shifting  movement 
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which  afterwards  became  so  generally  known  as 
the  Composition  Pedals.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  571.] 
An  important  modification  on  his  original 
mechanism  is  now  generally  made,  by  a  long 
arm  of  iron,  called  a /an,  extending  horizontally 
in  front  of  the  vertical  draw-rods,  where  by 
suitable  mechanism  it  is  made  to  wave  up  and 
down.  As  the  fan  moves  it  comes  in  contact 
with  small  *  blocks '  of  wood,  by  which  it  moves 
the  rods  ;  and  the  improvement  consists  in  the 
facility  with  which  these  blocks  can  be  added 
to,  or  any  of  them  removed,  and  so  the  *  com- 
position' be  altered  in  a  few  minutes,  if  a 
change  be  desired.  The  disposition  of  the  fans 
and  rods  varies  with  different  organ-builders. 

1825.     Cane^ission  Bdloioa,     J.  C.  Bishop. 

These  were  first  applied  by  Bishop,  in  1825, 
to  the  organ  which  he  built  in  that  year  for  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden.  [See  vol.  i. 
pp.  332-3.] 

1829.    St.  James' s^  Bermondsey,    J.  C.  Bishop. 

Large  G6  Pedal  Organ. 

The  most  complete  GG  Pedal  Organ  that  was 
ever  made,  both  as  to  compass  and  stops,  was 
the  one  erected  by  J.  C.  Bishop  in  St.  James's 
Church,  Bermondsey,  in  1829.  It  had  three 
stops  of  a  range  of  two  octavos  each.  The 
following  was  the  general  specification  of  it : — 


1.  Open  DiafMMon 

2.  Open  DiaiMWtiii 

3.  Stopped  UUiMio!! 

4.  Principal 
6.  Twelfth  . 
6.  FiftMnth 


Great  Ohcak. 
Pipei 


lOstope. 


7.  SeMuialtara,  3  imnka 

8.  Mixture,  a  rank!    . 

9.  Trampet. 
10.  Clarion    . 


PlpM 
.  l57 
.  118 
.    BO 


CBOim  Oboaw.    8  ttope. 


II.  Open  Diapaaon 

IS.  Duloiana  to  gamat  O 

IS.  Stopped  Diapaaoo  . 

14.  Principal. 

15.  Flute 


16.  Fifteenth 

17.  Cremona,  treble) 

18.  Baaaoon.  baw      / 


IB.  Open  Diapoaon 
90.  Open  Diapaaon 

21.  Stopped  Dlapaaon 

22.  Principal 

23.  Cornet,  9  ranka 


8W  ELL  OlM  A  N.      8  Stopi. 

24.  French  Horn 

25.  Trumpet 

26.  Hautboy 


.    47 
.    47 


Plpea 


Pedal  Okuan.    3  stops. 

27.  Double  Pedal  Pipes,  down  to  OOG.  21  feet .       25 

28.  Unison  Pedal  Pipes,  down  to  GO,  10  feet    .        29 

29.  Trombone,  down  to  GO.  10  feet    ...       29 
Compaas.  Gt  and  Chr.  GO.  with  GOtf  to  F  in  alt.  89  notea. 

Swell,  Gamut  O  to  F  in  alt.  47  notea ;  Keys  to  GO  acting  on  Choir 
Offan.    Pedal  Organ.  GO  to  fiddle  O.  25  notes. 

Couplera,  Swell  to  Great.  Swell  to  Choir.  Choir  to  Great  Great 
to  Pedal.    Choir  to  Pedal. 

Three  Composition  IVdals  to  Great,  shifting  to  reduce  Swell  to 
Diapason.    Pedal  to  couple  Swell  to  Great. 

There  was  a  keyboard  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  manuals,  acting  on  the  pedal  organ  ;  and 
the  writer  remembers  seeing  in  print  a  copy  of 
Handel's  chorus,  *  But  the  waters  overwhelmed 
their  enemies,'  arranged  for  three  performers, — 
a  duet  for  the  manuals,  with  the  rolling  bass 
part  for  a  third  player  at  the  side  keyboard, — 
prepared  expressly  for  and  played  at  the  opening 
of  this  organ. 


1832.     Tne  l^neumatic  Lever.     Barker. 

In  a  large  organ  with  several  pallets  to  a  key, 
and  perhaps  some  stops  on  a  heavy  pressure  of 
wind,  the  touch  becomes  heavier  than  the  most 
muscular  finger  (or  foot)  can  control  without 
experiencing  great  exhaustion.*  The  number  of 
springs  in  the  several  sound-boards  to  some  ex- 
tent bring  back  the  resistance  existing  in  the 
old  16th-century  spring-boxes,  which  resistance, 
however,  can  now  no  longer  be  overcome  by  brute 
force,  but  must  be  controlled  by  the  elastic  ac- 
tion from  the  knuckles  or  ankle.  The  power  to 
do  this  is  supplied  by  the  pneumatic  lever.  Mr. 
Joseph  Booth,  of  Wakefield,  was  the  first  organ- 
builder  to  whom  the  idea  seems  to  have  occurred 
of  establishing  pneumatic  agency,  and  of  thus 
ingeniously  turning  the  wind-power,  one  of  the 
organist's  antagonists,  into  his  assistant.  It 
w^as  to  some  of  the  bass  pipes  of  the  organ  he 
built  for  the  church  of  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield, 
in  the  year  1827,  that  Mr.  Booth  first  applied 
his  little  invention.  The  lower  notes  of  the 
wood  open  Diapason  of  the  GG  manual  were 
placed  on  a  small  separate  sound-board,  and  to 
the  pull-down  of  each  pallet  he  attached  a  small 
circular  bellows  below.  From  the  great  organ 
sound-board  groove  a  conveyance  conducts  wind 
into  this  bellows,  which,  opening  downwards, 
draws  the  pallet  with  it.  These  small  bellows 
Mr.  Booth  used  to  call  puff-.valves. 

It  was  in  1832  that  Charles  Spackman  Barker 
first  thought  of  the  invention  that  has  since  been 
called  the  pneumatic  lever.  On  the  completion 
of  the  organ  in  York  Minster,  the  touch  of  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  size  of  the  instrument, 
was  of  course  very  heavy,  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Camidge,  then  the  organist  of  the  Cathedral, 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  attach  one  of  his  levers 
in  a  temporary  way  to  one  of  the  heaviest  notes 
of  his  organ.  Dr.  Camidge  admitted  that  the 
touch  of  his  instrument  was  'sufficient  to 
paralyse  the  efforts  of  most  men ' ;  but  financial 
difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  the  remedy  being 
applied  ;  and  in  1837  Barker  went  to  France  to 
superintend  its  introduction  into  the  organ  then 
being  built  by  the  eminent  builder  Cavaill6-ColI 
for  the  royal  Church  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris, 
M.  Cavaill6  had,  among  his  other  experiments, 
made  Flue  and  Reed  pipes  to  produce  harmonic 
tones  by  means  of  wind  of  heavy  pressure,  but 
these  discoveries  he  had  looked  upon  as  practic- 
ally useless  on  account  of  their  leading  to  the 
production  of  a  touch  which  no  human  muscles 
could  overcome.  Barker's  apparatus,  which 
simply  overpowered  the  resistance  that  could 
not  be  removed,  was  therefore  an  opportune 
presentation ;  and  M.  Cavaill^  immediately 
introduced  it,  together  with  several  Harmonic 
stops,  into  the  large  organ  he  was  then  (1841) 
building  for  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Denis. 

I  The  organist  at  Haarlem  was  accustomed  to  strip  like  a  black- 
smith preparatory  to  glTlnc  his  usual  hour's  performanca,  and  at 
the  end  of  It  retired,  eovered  with  perspiration. 
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made  a  pneumatic  movement,  which  he  applied 
to  the  organ  in  St.  John's  £piscopal  Church  in 
that  city  ;  and  in  1839  a  paper  was  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Birming- 
ham explanatory  of  a  pneumatic  lever  which  he 
then  exhibited. 

The  pneumatic  lever  consists  of  a  bellows 
shaped  very  like  a  small  concussion  bellows ,  two 
or  three  inches  in  width,  and  about  ten  inches 
in  length.  The  key  of  the  clavier  opens  a  small 
circular  valve  beneath  this,  and  compressed  air 
being  thus  admitted,  the  bellows  rises,  drawing 
with  it  a  tracker  that  communicates  the  motion 
to  the  pallets  and  to  such  of  the  coupling  move- 
ments, etc.,  as  may  be  *  drawn ' ;  all  of  which 
immediately  answer  to  the  putting  down  of  the 
key.  When  the  key  is  released  the  valve  that 
admitted  the  air  is  closed  and  another  opened, 
the  bellows  consequently  closing.  The  key  is 
thus  relieved  from  the  combined  resistance  of 
the  main  pallets,  coupling  movements,  and  the 
heavy  wind -pressure  ;  and  the  touch  can  con- 
sequently be  adjusted  to  any  degree  of  elastic 
resistance  pleasant  to  the  performer. 

1834.     York  MiTisUr.     Elliott  &  Hill. 
Radiating  Pedal-board. 

The  organ  in  York  Minster,  which  had  been 
twice  enlarged— about  1754,  and  again  in  1813 
— was  a  third  time  altered  and  considerably  in- 
creased in  size  in  1823,  by  Ward  of  York  ;  who 
among  other  things  added  a  Pedal  Organ  of 
thirteen  stops  to  FFF,  containing  two  Double 
Diapasons  down  to  FFFF,  24  feet  length,  etc. 
The  fire  of  1829  cleared  all  this  away ;  and 
Messi-s.  Elliott  k  Hill  were  then  enga^ged  to 
erect  an  entii'ely  new  organ,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  Camidge. 

It  had  been  found  from  experience  that  the 
vast  area  of  York  Minster  required  an  immense 
amount  of  organ  tone  to  fill  it  adequately,  and 
with  the  view  of  supplying  this.  Dr.  Camidge 
seems  to  have  selected  as  the  foundation  of  his 
plan,  the  type  of  a  large  ordinary  Great  Organ 
of  the  period,  of  twelve  stops,  which  he  followed 
almost  literally,  and  then  had  that  disposition 
inserted  twice  over.  The  compass  of  the  Great 
and  Choir  Manuals  he  extended  downwards  to 
CCC,  16  feet,  and  upwards  to  C  in  altissimo  ; 
and  the  Pedal  Organ  he  designed  to  include  four 
'  Double '  Stops  of  32  feet,  and  four  '  Unisons  ' 
of  16  feet  The  great  fault  in  the  scheme  lay 
in  the  entire  omission  from  the  Manuals  of  all 
sub-octave  Foundation-stops — i.e,  stops  sound- 
ing the  16-foot  tone  on  the  8-foot  key — and 
consequently  also  of  all  the  Mutation-stops  due 
to  that  sound.  In  spite  of  the  great  aggrega- 
tion of  pipes,  therefore,  the  numerous  manual 
stops  produced  no  massiveness  of  effect,  while 
as  the  Pedal  had  no  less  than  four  ponderous 
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coupled,  a  total  of  over  forty  stops,  the  only 
possible  result  from  such  an  arrangement  was 
a  '  top-and-bottom  *  effect. 

The  original  scheme  of  the  organ — ^which  un- 
derwent thorough  revision  and  improvement  in 
1859 — is  given  below.  This  organ  had  a  radi- 
ating pedal-board.  The  organ  erected  in  Mit- 
cham  church  in  1834,  and  originally  made  by 
Bruce  of  Edinburgh,  also  had  a  radiating  pedal- 
board,  of  peculiar  construction. 


OxBAT  Obcav.    M  atopi. 

(EMt  sound-boarda.) 

(Weat  aound-boaida.) 

Feet 

Feet 

1.  Open  DUpaion 

16 

13.  Open  Dlapaaon 

16 

SL  Oi>en  Diapsmn 

S.  Stopped  DlapaMm  .       . 

16 
16 

14.  Open  Dlapaaon 

16 
16 

4.  Principal        .       .       . 

8 

16.  Principal 

8 

B.  Principal        .       .       . 

8 

17.  Principal 

8 

6.  PrlnclMil.  wood  (Rute) 

8 

18.  Principal,  wood  (FIute> 

19.  Twelfth .... 

8 

H 

H 

a  FiSBenth' 

4 

20.  Fifteenth       .       .       . 

4 

9.  Setqulaltera.  7  rankii 

21.  Seaqnialtera.  7  ranka    . 

10.  Mixture  .... 

22.  Mixture        .        .        . 

11.  Trumpet. 

16 

28.  Trumpet 

16 

12.  Trumpet .... 

16 

24.  Trumpet 

16 

Choiji  Oboaw.    9  stop*. 

S5.  Open  DlapaMn 

16 

80.  Principal       .        .        . 

8 

16 

81.  Flute     .       .        .        . 

8 

37.  Duleiaua  .      .       . 

16 

82.  Fifteenth      .        .        . 

4 

28.  Stopped  Dlapaaon . 

16 

83.  Baaaoon 

16 

29.  Hum  Diaiiaeou 

16 

Swell  Oboav.    12  atop*. 

S4.  Open  Diapaaon 

8 

40.  Fifteenth      .       .       . 

2 

8 
8 

41.  Seaqnialtera.  4  ranka 

42.  Horn      .        .        .        . 

8 

37.  Harmonica 

8 

43.  Trumpet 

8 

88.  Principal 

4 

44.  Oboe      .         .        .        . 

8 

99.  Principal,  wood      . 

4 

4S.  Cremona 

8 

Pkdal  Oboav.    9  atops. 

82 

61.  Open  DUpaaon.  metal 

16 

47.  Double  open,  metal 

48.  Double  atopped.  wood 

82 

53.  Baobnt  (reed),  wood 

82 

32 

53.  Trumpet,  wood 

16 

49.  Open  Dlapaaon.  wood 

16 

54.  Trumpet,  metal    . 

8 

00.  Open  Dlapaaon,  wood 

16 

Compaaa.  Gt  and  Chr.  CXX!  to  C  in  alt">o  (6  ootavea) ;  78  notea. 
SwL  CO  to  C  In  altoo  (5  ootarea) ;  61  notea.  Pedal  Organ,  CCC  to 
Tenor  C;  29  notea. 

Manual  and  Pedal  couplen.    Bodiatlng  Pedal-board. 

Not  long  after  the  completion  of  the  York 
organ  Dr.  (then  Mr.)  Gauntlett  made  a 
praiseworthy  effort  to  introduce  some  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  Continental  principle 
of  organ -building  into  England  ;  and  being 
heartily  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Hill,  his 
endeavours  were  attended  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  success.  The  8-feet  compass  was 
gradually  accepted  as  the  proper  range  for  the 
Manuals,  although  at  times  greatly  opposed  ; 
the  sub-octave  (16  feet)  manual  stops,  which  had 
been  essayed  successively  by  Parker,  Snetzler, 
and  Lincoln,  at  last  obtained  favourable  recogni- 
tion, together  with  the  Twelfth  thereto,  viz.  the 
Quint  of  5^  feet.  Double  manual '  reeds  were 
incorporated  ;  and  the  importance  of  and  neces- 
sity for  the  independent  Pedal  Organ  was  also 
demonstrated.  The  weak  points  were  the 
number  of  half  and  incomplete  stops,  which  re- 
tarded the  process  of  quick  registering  ;  and  the 
short  range  of  the  Pedal  Organ,  which,  instead 
of  being,  like  the  pedals  themselves,  upwards  of 
two  octaves  in  compass,  from  CCC,  consisted  of 

1  It  waa  stated  at  the  time  thla  organ  waa  made  that  the  largeat 
--j_,  _i_  .J  jj^jj  ^  gUm*  of  ale  for  erery  man,  we 

f  within  the  walla  of  the  city  of  York. 


pedal'plpe  wonld  hold  a  glaaa  of  ale  for  erery  man,  woman,  and 
child  than  reaiding  within  the  walla  of  the  city  of  York. 
*  A  double  reeoHrtop  (double  baaaoon,  down  to  the  DDD  pipe) 


formed  a  portion  of  ^e  Oreat  Organ  of  the  Inatrument  er«cl«d  liy 
John  Byfleld.  Jan.,  In  Chriat  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  in  1751. 
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defect — a  continuation  of  the  old  *  return  pedal- 
pipe  '  system — had  to  be  remedied  before  a  clear 
and  intelligible  reading  of  Bach's  Fugues,  or 
tiny  other  essentially  organ  music,  could  be 
given.  [For  an  account  of  the  reconstruction 
of  this  organ,  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  "Walker  k  Sons, 
see  Muneal  Times,  1901,  p.  242.] 

1851.     EzhibUion  Orgaiu     M.  Duoroqubt. 

In  the  year  1851  the  first  great  Industrial 
Exhibition  was  held  in  London  in  Hyde  Park. 
On  that  occasion,  among  the  numerous  musical 
instruments  presented  to  public  notice  were  two 
foreign  organs  (Ducroquet  and  Schnlze),  which, 
though  moderate  in  size,  presented  several  fea- 
tures, in  the  form  of  stops  and  principles  of  con- 
struction, that  were  then  new  to  this  country, 
and  many  of  which  were  afterwards  gradually 
introduced  into  the  English  system  of  organ- 
building.  To  these  reference  must,  therefore, 
here  be  made. 

The  scheme  of  Ducroquet's  French  organ  stood 
as  follows : 

Oeba*  Oxoaw.    10  itopt. 


1.  Bourdon  . 
a.  Montn  . 
3L  Fiat»4-iMvinon 

4.  Solidonal 

5.  Boardon  . 


Fwt 
.  16 
8 
8 
.  8 
.      8 


A.  Prvtant ....      4 
7.  PletnJeu.lS.  15,19.82,26 


8.  Bomfaarde 

9.  Trompelte 
10.  CbUnm   . 


BAcit  ok  Bwbu.  Oboak.    8  Btopi. 
11.  Flftto  {Open  DUpuon)  .      8  I  IS.  Prertuat 
IS.  Plate  HArmonique  8      16.  Trompetta 

18.  VloUdlG«mbft  .      8      17.  Hiuitboiaet 
14.  Boardon  .  .      8  I  18.  Cor  AnglAie  ...      8 

Pkdax.  Omiav.    2  itopii. 

19.  Flftte  (Open  wood)     .       16   |  20.  Bomlwrde  (reed)  16 
CompMS,  Ot.  and  Swl.  CC  to  CIn  altmo.  n  notee.    PttUl  000  to 

Tenor  C,  29  note*. 


Six  MechanioU  Pedals:  1.  Great  to  PedaL    2.  Great 

.toffgan 

S.  Swell  to  Great,  octave.    6.  Swell  to  Great,  lub-octave. 


on  or  off.   3l  Bntlre  Great  o 


nun  or  oft    4.  Swell  to  Great,  uniaon. 


organ  r 
vat,  uni 


1851.  ExhibUion  Organ.  M.  Schulzb  k  Son. 

The  specification  of  Schulze's  German  Organ 
was  as  follows : — 


Obbat  Oboav. 
Feet 

1.  Bordun    ....    16 

2.  Principal  (wood  faaM)     .      8 
S.  Gamba,    grooved     Into 

Ko.  2  In  the  baee  8 

4.  Gedact     ....      8 


Setopa. 

Feet 
5.  HohlflOte  grooved  Into 

No.  4  in  the  baee        .  8 

0.  OvUve     ....  4 

7.  Mixture,  IS.  19. 28. 26. 89  3 

8.  Clarinette       ...  8 


CnoiB  Oboav.    6  etopi. 

9.  Uebllch  Bordun.  to  O  .    16  i  12.  Oelgen  Principal  .             4 

la  Gelgeii  Prlnripal    .        .      8  13.  LiebUch  FlOte               .      4 
11.  Liebllch  Gedact   and 

Flaato  Travcrso  .81 

Pkdax.  Obqav.  3  reel  etope. 

a.  Sub-baae  borrowed  from      _  |  14.  Octave-hao.  open  wood     8 


>.l 


IB. 


16 


at  Bordun 

CotnmiH.  Ot.  and  Chr..  CO  to  F  la  alt.  94  notee.  Pedal.  000  to 
Tenor  U.  27  notes. 

Couplers.  Choir  to  Great  Unison.  Choir  to  Great  Suboctave. 
Great  to  Pedal. 

1.  In  Ducroquet's  organ  the  Fldte-k-pavillon 
(No.  3)  was  composed  of  cylindrical  pipes  with 
a  bell  on  the  top,  the  tone  of  which  stop  was 
very  full  and  clear.  The  Fliite  Harmonique 
(No.  12)  was  a  stop  which  in  the  upper  part 
'  overblew,'  or  sounded  its  octave,  as  in  the  real 
flute,  and  was  therefore  composed  of  pipes  of 
double  length,  to  render  the  pitch  correct.     It 


chestral  flute.  The  Cor  Anglais  (No.  18)  waa 
a  free  ^  reed,  and  gave  a  very  good  imitation  of 
the  instrument  after  which  it  was  named.  The 
reed  stops  in  this  organ  were  more  numerous 
than  they  would  have  been  in  an  English  in- 
strument of  the  same  size,  besides  being  most 
excellent.  They  numbered  seven  in  a  specifica- 
tion of  twenty  stops,  and  included  two  of  16 
feet  The  three  reeds  of  the  great  organ  were 
placed  on  a  separate  sound-board,  and  were 
supplied  with  wind  at  a  higher  pressure  than 
that  used  for  the  Flue- work.  They  were  there- 
fore very  powerful  and  effective,  and  imparted 
great  brilliance  to  the  full  organ.  Of  the  six 
mechanical  pedals,  the  titles  of  most  of  which 
indicate  their  purpose,  one  (No.  3)  threw  the 
Great  Organ  on  or  off  its  keys,  so  that  when  the 
Swell  was  coupled  to  the  Great  Manual,  a  sud- 
den/orte  or  piano  could  be  obtained.  Its  effect, 
therefore,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  English 
*sforzando  pedal,'  though  scarcely  equal  to  it 
for  practical  purposes. 

2.  In  SchuLze's  organ  the  Gedact  (No.  4)  was 
formed  of  stopped  wood  pipes  that  produced  a 
fuller  tone  than  the  usual  Stopped  Diapason,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  retained  the  pure  character 
of  the  best  specimens  of  that  class  of  stop.  The 
'Lieblichs'  of  16,  8,  and  4  feet  (Nos.  9, 11,  and 
13),  the  invention  of  Schulze,  in  the  Choir 
organ,  were  singularly  beautiful  in  quality  of 
tone,  and  formed  a  most  effective  group  of  stops. 
The  *Flauto  Traverse'  (No.  11),  like  the  French 
*Flilte  Harmonique,'  was  composed  of  pipes  of 
double  length  in  the  upper  part ;  and  the  pipes 
being  of  wood,  bored  and  turned  to  a  eylitidrical 
shape,  were  in  reality  so  many  actual  flutes. 
The  *  Gamba '  and  *  Geigen  Principal '  (Nos.  8 
and  10),  were  open  8to|i6,  metal  in  the  treble 
and  tenor,  and  produced  the  '  string  tone '  most 
effectively.  The  Hohlflote  (No.  5)  was  an  open 
wood  stop,  with  the  mouth  on  the  broad  side 
of  the  pipe,  and  produced  a  thick,  *  hollow' 
tone  ;  hence  its  name.  The  *  Clarinette '  and 
*  Posaune '  (Nos.  8  and  15)  were  reed-stops  of 
the  '  free '  species,  the  latter  having  zinc  tubes 
of  half  length,  and  producing  an  excellent 
quality  of  tone.  The  pedal  coupler  acted  on  a 
second  set  of  pallets  in  the  sound-board,  and  did 
not  take  down  the  manual  keys — a  great  con- 
venience, as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  hands. 
The  pedal  clavier  was  made  in  a  form  then  quite 
new  to  this  country,  with  the  notes  at  the  ex- 
treme right  and  left  somewhat  higher  than 
those  in  the  middle — concave.  This  shape  and 
Elliott  &  Hill's  radiating  plan  were  afterwards 
combined  by  Mr.  Henry  Willis,  in  his  *  concave 
and  radiating  pedal  board.'  The  flue-stops, 
that  are  usually  intended  to  have  great  power, 
possessed  considerable  boldness  and  strength  in 
this  organ  of  Schulze's,  which  was  partly  due  to 
the  scaJes  having  been  kept  'well  up.'     This 

>  For  Pbbb  Rbbd,  eee  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 
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^ct  was  seciired  without  any  extra  pressure  of 
id — for  the  wind  only  stood  at  the  ordinary 
assure  of  three  inches — but  simply  by  allowing 
.ce  or  thrice  the  usual  quantity  of  wind  to 
;er  at  the  feet  of  the  pipes, 
riie  French  organ,  then,  brought  the  Har- 
nic  flutes,  the  Gamba,  the  octave  and  sub- 
are  couplers,  and  the  reed-stops  on  a  heavier 
'ssure  of  wind,  into  prominent  notice,  although 
s  latter  was  also  illustrated  in  Willis's  larger 
;an  at  the  west  end  of  the  Exhibition  build- 
j ;  while  Schulze's  organ  drew  attention  to 
;  sweet-toned  (Lieblich)  covered  stops,  the 
krmonic  flute,  the  string- toned  stops,  and  the 
id  voicing  and  copious  winding  of  full-scaled 
e-stops,  on  the  successful  imitation  of  which 
ter  Mr.  T.  Lewis  has  built  a  part  of  his  re- 
tation. 

3.  Messrs.  A.  and  M.  Ducci,  organ-builders  of 
^rence,  exhibited  a  small  organ,  the  bellows 
which  possessed  a  novelty,  in  that  the  feeder, 
isisting  of  a  movable  board  swaying  parallel 
tween  two  fixed  ones,  supplied  wind  both  by 

upward  and  downward  motion,  and  in  double 
antity,  as  it  moved  bodily  instead  of  being 
iged  on  at  one  end. 

4.  Mr.  Willis's  great  organ  had  three  manuals 
d  pedal,  seventy  sounding  stops  and  seven 
I  piers.  There  were  four  different  pressures  of 
nd.  The  Swell  had  its  own  separate  bellows 
iced  within  the  swell-box,  as  in  Green's  organ 
St.  George's,  Windsor,  already  noticed.  It 
:o  presented  several  novelties,  the  principal  of 
iich  was  the  introduction  of  studs  or  pistons 
Djocting  through  the  key -slips,  acting  on 
e  draw-stops,  operated  by  the  thumbs,  and 
signed  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  Gom- 
sition  Pedals.  This  was  effected  by  the  aid 
a  pneumatic  apparatus  on  the  same  principle 
that  applied  to  the  keys.     A  stud,  on  being 

essed,  admitted  compressed  air  into  a  bellovrs, 
lich  immediately  ascended  with  sufficient 
wer  to  act,  by  means  of  rods  and  levers,  on 
e  machinery  of  the  stops,  drawing  those  which 
e  given  combination  required,  and  pushing 
those  that  were  superfluous.  In  most  cases 
ere  was  a  duplicate  stud  for  each  combination, 
that  it  could  be  obtained  by  using  either  the 
fht  or  the  left  thumb. 

[For  the  chief  developments  of  organ-building 
ice  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  see  supplementary 
tide  below.] 


Of  the  celebrated  foreign  organs  we  may 
?ntion  the  four  following  typical  specimens. 

735-38.     Haarlem.     Christian  Muller. 

This  organ  has  long  been  celebrated  as  one  of 
e  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  It  was 
ilt  by  Christian  Miiller  of  Amsterdam,  and 
is  nearly  three  years  and  a  half  in  course  of 
nstruction,  having  been  commenced  on  April 


23,  1785,  and  finished 

on  Sept  18,  1738. 

It 

has  sixty  stops,  of  which  the   following 

is  a 

list:— 

OjtBAT  Oroav.    16  atop*.    1309  pipes. 

Feet    PiPM 
1.  PrMtont    .        .    16     .     78 

Feet 

Pipes 

10.  Woud-fluit  .         9 

61 

S.  Bourdon    .       .    16  (tone)  51 

11.  Tertian.  2  ranks  1 

102 

3.  OctMV               .      8     .     78 

13.  Mixture.  «,  8.  and 

4.  Boerflult  .        .      8(toue)51 

10  ranks 

.139 

0.  Viol  di  Oftmba        8     .     61 

IS.  Tronipet               16 

51 

«.  Boer-quint        .      6i    .      61 

16.  Hautboia               8 

61 

7.  OctMiT       .        .      4     .      81 

51 

8.  Gemahorn          .      4     .     51 

la  Trompet                8 

51 

9.  gaintpiwUnt       9|    .     61 

Choiji,  in  front.    14  stops.    1288  pipes. 

17.  PresUnt    .       .      8     .     96 

and  4  tanks 

144 

18.  QuinUden»             8(tonel61 

19.  Hohifluit  .        .      8     .     51 

25.  Xixtnr.  6,  7.  and 

8  ranks 

360 

90.  OctMr.     .        .      4     .     61 

28.  Cimbel,  2  ranks   . 

102 

91.  Flnit^oux        .      4     .      51 

27.  Comet,  5  ranks    . 

108 

29.  Specl-Ault         .      2|    .     61 

98.  Fairot      .              16 

61 

99.  Trompet                 8 

51 

24.  Scequiaiters.  2,  S, 

ao.  Recai     .       .       8 

51 

Echo.    16  stops.    lOOSplpoL 

81.  Qnlntiuiena      .    16  (tone)  61 
S2.  Prcstant   .        .       8     .     81 

30.  Flageolet               U 

61 

40.  8exquialter.2ranks 

102 

36.  Baar-P7p  .        .      8      .      51 

41.  Mixtur.  4,  6.  and  6 

ranks 

246 

86.  OctMT                .      4      .      51 

42.  Cimbel,  4  ranks     . 

108 

36.  Flac-flult          .      4      .     61 

43.  Schaimei                8 

51 

:r7.  Maasat      .        .      2|    .     61 

44.  Duldan    .        .      8 

51 

88.  Nacht-hom     .      2     .     61 

46.  Vox  Humana  .      8 

51 

Pkdau    16  stops.    618  pipes. 

4flL  Sub-Prineipal  .     82     .     97 

64.  HolHuit  .        .      2 

.     27 

47.  PrasUnt  .        .     16     .     97 

56.  Buis-qulnt,6ninks,2 

.     27 

48.  Sub-Baas  .        .      18     .     27 

56.  Buxain     .        .    32 

27 

48.  Boa--qQlnt  (tana)  10|   .     97 

57.  Buxain     .        .     16 

27 

SO.  Oetaav       .        .      8     .     27 

5ow  Trompet  .              8 

.     27 

31.  HoMuit    .        .       8     .     97 

59.  Trompet  .              4 

27 

02.  Quint                 .       5i    .     97 
88.  Oetaav       .       .      4     .     27 

60.  Cinq.        .        .      2 

.     27 

Accessory  Stops,  Movements,  etc. 

1.  Coupler,  Choir  to  Great.         I  6.  Wind  to  Choir  organ. 

2.  Coupler,  Echo  to  OreaU  7.  Wind  to  Bcho  organ. 
8.  4.  Two  Tremulants.                 I  8.  Wind  to  Pedal  organ. 

6.  Wind  to  Great  organ.  I  Twelve  Bellows.  9  feet  bj  8. 

Manuals.  CC  to  D  in  alt,  61  notes. 
Pedals,  CCC  to  tenor  D,  27  notes. 


Number  of  Pipes. 

Great  . 

.      1209      Eeho     .        .      1088 

Choir  . 

.      1208      Pedal    .        .       618 

Total    4088 

1750.      Weitigartev^     Gabler. 

This  is  another  very  celebrated  instrument 
among  those  made  in  the  18th  century.  The 
82-foot  stop,  in  front,  is  of  fine  tin.  The  organ 
originally  contained  6666  pipes  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  monks  of  Weingarten,  who  were  very 
rich,  were  so  satisfied  with  the  efforts  of  Gabler, 
the  builder,  that  they  presented  him  with  6666 
florins  above  his  charge,  being  an  additional 
florin  for  each  pipe. 


Orkat  Oboait.    16  stops. 

1.  PwsUnt 

2.  Principal 

3.  BohrflOte 

4.  PHIkra 

6.  QuinUton 

6.  OeUve 

7.  Bohrflfite 
a  FlOte  donee 

Feet 
.    16 

:  (tone)  8 

!   (tOM)8 

4 

.  (tone|4 

.      4 

9.  QuerflOte 

10.  HohlflMe 

11.  Super-octave 

IS.  Mixture.  90  rMks. 

14.  Comet.  8  ranks. 

15.  Trompeten  (new) . 

16.  Crmbebtam. 

Feet 

4 
2 
2 

8 

Cboir. 

12  stops. 

17.  Bordnn    . 

18.  Principal  tutti 

19.  VlolonceUo 

21 !  HoUflOte' 
23.  UndaMuis 

.        .  (tone)  16 
I  (strong)        8 

8 
.        .        .      8 

23.  Salieional     . 

24.  Octav  douce . 

25.  VioU      .        .        . 

26.  Nasat     .        .        . 

27.  Mixtuv,  n  ranks 
2&  Cymbal.  2  ranks  . 

8 

4 
4 

? 

2 

Echo.    1 

8  stops. 

99.  Bordnn    . 
80.  Principal 
31.  Quint&ton 
39.  Viola  donoe 

33.  FUuten  . 

34.  Octave     . 

35.  HohlflOU 

.(tone)  18 

.*  (to^)  8 

'.      8 

.        .      8 

4 

aa  Piffliro   .        .        . 

38.  Mixture.  12  ranks. 

39.  Comet.  4  ranks. 

40.  Clarinet  (newl 

41.  Carillon,  from  tenor  F 

upwards. 

4 
2 

8 
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42.  Prindpal  dooM,  In  front  8 

43.  VioloueeUo     ...  8 

44.  QutnUton  ...  8 
49.  FlaUdoaoe     ...  8 

46.  Piflhro     ....      4 

47.  FUuto  tmrcno  4 

PsnAi. 
64.  Contra-bftM.  tin.  In 

front  ...    as 

BB.  Snb-bMB.  wood  (ton«)  92 
ML  OeUve-bMB,  wood  .  .  16 
07.  Vlolon-bou.  wood  .  .  16 
88.  QtttnUiou-bMi  .    16 

80.  Bttpcr-octave-bMB,  In 

front  ...      8 

6a  FlOte-douoo-bMB  .  .  8 
61.  Vtolonodlo-bMi     .       .     8 


48.  RohrflOta 
•tt.  Querflttto 

80.  FlAffeolet 

81.  Comet.  12  nuiks. 
Sa.  HAUtboU 

83.  Votx  hamalne 


FMt 

.  (tone)  4 
4 
4 

.      8 
.      8 


17  stops. 

62.  Hohlflftte-bMi 

63.  8eMiaialt«ra-but.  2*3 


64.  Xixtnnn-but.  6  nuikt. 
66.  Bombwndo-bMi  .    32 


66.  PoNanne-bMa 

67.  Trompetto-bMB 

68.  Fngott-bMS 
6B.  Comet-baw 
70.  CariUon  Pedal 


Compue. 


MuiQftU.  CC  to  C  in  alt;  Pwlals,  CCC  to  t«nor  D. 
(Flat  pitch.) 


Accessory  Stops.  XoTemente,  etc. 

1.  Conplor.  Echo  to  Great,    i         4.  Roesignol. 

2.  Tremalaut.  6.  Cymbals. 

3.  Coekoo.  I         6.  La  force. 


1834.  Freiburg  (St.  Nicholas).  AlotsMooser. 

The  Freiburg  organ  is  ao  well  known  that  a 
list  of  its  contents  as  constructed  by  Mooeer  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  interesting.  It  originaUy 
contained  sixty-one  stops,  four  manuals,  and 
two  pedals,  but  has  frequently  received  addi- 
tions. 

Gkeat  Oiaav.    16  stops. 


1.  Houtre    . 

2.  Boardon  . 
8.  OcUre  . 
4.  Principal 
6.  Bourdon  . 

6.  Osmba    . 

7.  Preetent . 

8.  Duldana 


17.  Qolntadena 

18.  Principal 

19.  Principal 
2U.  Oaiuba     . 

21.  Fiatedottoe 

22.  OeUve 

23.  Plate 


81.  Montre    . 

82.  Bourdon 
S3.  Viola 

34.  Sallclonal 
89.  Preetant 
36.  Calcan     . 


43.  ilontre    . 

44.  Buurdou 
48.  FluU 

46.  SaUoional 


81.  Baes-Bourdon 

82.  Boos-bses 
83   OcUve     . 


87.  Hontre    . 

88.  Principal 
68.  Fiate 


Feet 

.     16 
(tone)  16 

!      8 

(tone)  8 
8 


Cboir. 

(tone)  16 

8 

8 

8 

.     8 


Feet 

9.  Doublette      .       .        .      S 
IOl  Fouroiture,  6  and  7  ranka. 

11.  Cymbale,  3  ranks. 

12.  Scharf,  8  ranks. 

13.  Petit  Comet.  3  ranks. 

14.  Oruid  Comet,  a  Beed  .    16 

18.  Trombone     ...      8 

19,  Clatrou  ....      4 

14  stops. 

24.  Fiateiehemin^    (tone)  4 

28.  Nanrd  ....  2] 

96.  Doublette       ...  2 

27.  Flageolet       ...  1 

28.  Fournltnre,  4  *  6  ranks  2 

29.  Comet,  8  ranks    .  8 

30.  Tromiwtte. 


PoarrxF.    12  stops. 


(tone)  8 

8 

.      8 


37.  Fiatebonch4e  4 

38.  Dukiana       ...      4 
38.  Quint  Fl&te  .        .        .      2| 

40.  Flageolet        ...      2 

41.  Cornet,  8  ranks. 

42.  Cromorae  .  (tone)  8 


Bcoa    8  stops. 

8  I  47.  Oulnte  Pl&te 
.  (tone)  »      48.  Flageolet 

8      49.  Voix  humaiuc 
8  I  8a  Comet. 

Gbbat  Pedal.    6  stops. 
.  (tone)  82  f  84.  PrasUnt 
.    16      89l  Bombarde 
8  I  86.  Trombone 

Choib  Pedal.    8  stops. 
.     16  I  40.  Prestant 


(tone)  6  I 


8      61.  Trompette 


r  Stops,  etc. 

1.  Choir  to  Great.  I         8.  Tremulant  Great. 

2.  Great  to  PedaL  I         4.  Tremulant  Bcho. 
Compass.    Manuals,  OC  to  F  in  alt ;  Psdab.  CCC  to  tenor  a 

1846.      The  Madeleine^  Paris, 

MM.  Cayaill^-Coll  k  Cie. 

This  organ  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of 
Cavaill^'s  instruments.  Though  not  one  of  his 
largest,  it  is  one  of  his  most  excellent  and  effec- 
tive. It  has  four  manuals,  and  pedal,  and  the 
forty -eight  stops  mentioned  below. 


1.  Montre    .        .        .        . 

2.  Violin-BaM«    . 

3.  Montre    .        .        .        . 

8.  Salicional                 .        . 
6.  Fl&te  Harmonique 

ID 
16 
8 
8 
8 
8 

7.  PrasUnt 

8.  Qnlnto  . 

9.  Doublette      . 

10.  PleinJeu.  lOxanka. 

11.  Trompette     . 

12.  Cor  Anglais  . 

21 

Clatibr  di 

la  Sous-Basse 

18.  Fiate  Harmontque' 
18.  Plate  tiarersi^re   .        . 
17.  Flftte  OcUvianto    .       . 

IB 
8 
8 
8 

4 

IS.  OcUTln. 

19.  Bombarde     .       .        . 

21.  Deuxi«me  Trompetto  . 

22.  CSalitm .... 

16 

Clavibb 

Du  Pusrrtr.    10  stops. 

83.  MontR    .       .        .       . 
M.  ViuldtOamlxk 
as.  Flute  douce    .       .        . 
98.  yolx<«leete«          .        . 
27.  PresUut 

8 

8 
8 
8 

4 

28.  Duldana       .        . 

29.  OcUrln.        .        . 

30.  Trompette     . 

31.  BassouetHautbuU 

32.  Clainm  .... 

Clatibb  db  Bscrr.  ExmnaiF.    8  stops. 

33.  Fl(ite  Harmonique  8  I  37.  OotaTln. 

34.  Bourdon  .      8      38l  Votx  Humaine 

38.  Musette  .      8      39.  Trompette  Hanno&lqne 

96.  Plate  Octavlante  .        .      4  i  4a  Clalxon  Hariuonique    . 

Clavikb  OB  Pedales.    8  stops. 

41.  QulnUton  .    32  i  48.  Oroese  Fldte . 

42.  Contre-Basae .  .    16      46.  Bombarde 
48.  Basse  Coutre  .  .    16      47.  Trompette     . 

.       .     8  I  48.  Clairon  .... 

Combination  Pedals,  etc 


1.  Positlf  to  Gnat. 

2.  Orvat  to  Pedal. 

8.  Bombarde  to  PoclUi. 

4.  Pedal  to  Great. 

6.  Great  Onmn  Sub-octave. 

6.  Bombarde  Sub-octave. 

7.  Pedal  octare  abore. 


&  Tremulant    to    01 

BwelL 
9.  Great  Beeda. 

10.  Bombarde  Baeds. 

11.  Choir  Beeds. 

12.  SweU  Reeds. 

13.  Pedal  Beeda. 


Compass.    Manuals,  00  to  F  in  alt.  64  notes. 
Pttdal,  CCC  to  tenor  O,  27  notes. 

II.  Description, — It  has  been  shown  in  the 
preceding  History  of  the  organ,  how  that 
abroad  tiers  of  pipes  from  nearly  the  largest  in 
size  to  the  smallest  were  accumulated  on  one 
keyboard  before  they  were  assorted  and  appro- 
priated to  different '  departments ' ;  how  that  in 
England,  on  the  contrary,  little  instruments 
with  comparatively  few  pipes  were  dignified 
with  the  name  of  *  pair ' ;  and  how  that  an 
example  possessing  two  manuals,  if  it  also  had 
two  cases,  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a 
*  double  organ.' 

Turning  from  the  rules  of  the  past  to  the 
custom  of  the  present,  it  is  found  that  *  an 
organ'  of  to-day  sometimes  consists  really  of 
as  many  as  five  separate  and  distinct  organs — 
Great,  Swell,  Choir,  Solo,  and  Pedal,  with  the 
occasional  addition  in  recent  times  of  a  fifth 
manual,  called  an  Echo,  Celestial  or  Altar 
Organ  ;  but  all  being  brought  under  the  control 
of  one  performer,  they  are  spoken  of  collectively 
as  constituting  a  single  instrument.  To  describe 
such  an  oi^gan  completely  and  in  detail  would 
require  a  volume,  which  is  impossible  here,  and 
is  besides  unnecessary,  as  the  smallest  specimen 
equally  with  the  largest  comprises  a  certain  num- 
ber of  necessary  parts ;  namely,  (1)  the  apparatus 
for  collecting  the  wind,  viz.  the  bellows  ;  (2)  the 
means  for  distributing  the  wind,  viz.  the  wind- 
trunk,  the  wind-chest,  and  the  sound-board - 
grooves ;  (3)  the  mechanism  for  playing  the 
organ,  viz.  the  clavier  and  the  key  movement ; 
(4)  the  mechanism  for  controlling  the  use  of  the 
tiers  of  pipes,  viz.  the  draw-stop  action.  To 
these  have  to  be  added  the  couplers,  composition 
pedals,  etc. 
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wind  have  already  been  described  in  voL  L  pp. 
289-92.  They  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut  occupying  their  usual  position  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  organ ;  the  reservoir  being 
marked  r,ryr,r,  and  the  feeder  t,t,t.  From  the 
reservoir  of  the  bellows  the  wind  is  conducted 
through  a  large  service-pipe  or  'vdnd-trunk' 
to  the  wind-cisterns  or  wind-chests  z,z,  where 
it  remains  for  further  use  in  smaller  quantities. 
The  wind-trunk,  which  could  not  be  conveni- 
ently shown  in  the  woodcut,  is  made  either  of 
wood  or  metal,  and  traverses  the  distance 
between  the  reservoir  and  wind-chest  by  the 
shortest  convenient  route.  The  wind-chest  is 
a  substantial  box  of  wood  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  sound-board  ;  about  equal  to  it' in 
depth ;  and  about  two-thirds  its  width.  In 
this  chest  are  located  the  sound-board  pallets  (d 
and  k)f  which  prevent  the  wind  proceeding  any 
farther,  unless  one  or  more  of  them  are  drawn 
down  (or  opened)  by  the  means  next  to  be 
noticed. 

2.  The  Key  action  is  the  system  of  mechanism 
by  which  the  performer  is  able  to  draw  open 
the  pallets,  which  are  otherwise  far  beyond  his 
reach.  In  an  action  of  simple  construction  this 
consists  of  a  key  (a),  sticker  (b),  roller  and 
tracker  (c),  communicating  with  a  pull -down 
{d)  attached  to  the  pallet  On  pressing  down 
the  front  end  of  the  key  (a) — which  key  works 
on  a  metal  pin  or  centre — the  further  end  rises, 
lifting  with  it  the  vertical  sticker  (6).  This 
sticker,  lifting  the  first  arm  of  the  horizontal 
roller,  causes  the  roller  partly  to  revolve.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  this  roller  is  a  second  arm 
projecting  from  the  back,  which  consequently 
descends  (e).  To  this  is  attached  a  tracker 
made  to  any  length  necessary  to  reach  from 
the  second  roller -arm  to  the  pull-down  (d). 
The  course  of  the  motion  transmitted  by  these 
parts  is  as  follows: — The  key-tail  carries  the 
motion  inwards,  the  sticker  carries  it  upwards  ; 
the  roller  conveys  it  to  the  necessary  distance 
right  or  left,  while  the  tracker  again  carries  it 
upwards  to  the  pallet.  In  modem  oi^ns  of 
superior  construction,  small  discs  of  crimson 
cloth  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  sticker,  to 
prevent  any  rattling  between  the  contiguous 
parti  of  the  mechanism.  A  pin  passes  down 
from  the  sticker,  through  the  key-tail,  to  pre- 
vent the  former  from  slipping  off  the  latter. 
A  second  one  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  passes 
through  an  eye  in  the  roller-arm  to  secure  the 
certain  action  of  the  roller.  The  two  studs 
into  which  the  roller-pins  pass  to  sustain  the 
roller  are  lined  with  cloth,  or  'bushed,'  as  it  is 
termed,  also  to  secure  silence  in  action  ;  and 
the  rollers  themselves  are  made  of  iron  tubing, 
which  is  more  firm  and  rigid  than  the  old  wood 
rollers,  and  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
taking  much  less  space. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  lessen 


by  reducing  the  resistance  at  the  pallet  as  much 
as  possible,  and  thus  also  relieving  the  finger 
of  the  player  from  all  unnecessary  labour  and 
fatigue.  For  this  purpose  most  builders  make 
use,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  what  are 
called  relief  pallets.  When  wind,  in  however 
small  quantity,  gains  admission  above  a  pallet, 
the  wind-pressure  ceases  by  becoming  equal  all 
round,  and  there  remains  only  the  elastic 
resistance  of  the  spring  to  be  overcome.  To 
effect  this  relief  numerous  devices  have  been 
thought  of,  as  the  'jointed  pallet,'  in  which 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  fore  part  move  first, 
and  then  the  remainder,  perhaps  for  nearly  a 
foot  in  length.  There  is  also  the  *  double  pallet, ' 
in  which  a  small  valve  is  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  large  one,  and  opens  first,  etc.  etc.  In 
large  organs  some  builders  use  relief  pallets  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  'pneumatics,'  though 
the  two  are  sometimes  used  at  the  same  time. 

3.  The  Draw-stop  action  is  a  second  system 
of  mechanism,  by  means  of  which  the  performer 
is  enabled  to  draw-out  or  push-in  any  slider 
that  lies  beneath  a  separate  set  of  pipes  or  stop. 
In  the  accompanying  drawing  each  separate 
pipe  depicted  represents  a  single  member  of  a 
different  stop  [see  Stop],  and  the  slider-ends 
are  the  little  shaded  portions  that  are  shown 
immediately  over  the  aound-board  groove  {e,e,e 
and  OjOfOfO).  The  unshaded  intermediate  parts 
are  the  b^ers,  which  sustain  the  weight  of 
the  upper-boards  on  which  the  pipes  .are  seen 
standing,  as  well  as  of  the  pipes  themselves ; 
the  sliders  being  thus  left  unfettered  to  move 
freely  to  and  fro.  In  the  small  movable 
(Portative)  organs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
the  surface  of  the  sound-board,  or  'table'  on 
which  the  pipes  stood,  was  scarcely  any  higher 
above  the  keys  than  the  top  of  a  modem  square 
pianoforte  above  its  clavier,  and  when  the 
sound-board  measured  only  about  a  couple  of 
feet  in  length,  the  slider-ends  could  be  easily 
reached  by  the  player,  and  be  moved  in  or  out 
with  the  fingers  and  thumb.  When  the  sound- 
board became  longer,  and  the  sliders  longer 
and  heavier,  a  lever  was  added,  to  move  them 
to  and  fro.  This  was  the  arrangement  in  the 
1 6th-century  organ  at  Radnor.  At  that  period, 
and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  stops  were 
arranged  before  the  playing  commenced,  and 
were  not  varied  during  the  performance. 

In  a  modem  organ  of  what  would  now  be 
considered  small  dimensions,  the  slider-ends 
are  always  beyond  the  reach  of  the  performer, 
being,  in  relation  to  the  claviers,  generally 
farther  in,  considerably  to  the  right  or  left,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  at  a  much  higher  level 
The  '  action '  to  a  single  stop  therefore  consists 
of  a  draw-stop  rod,  which  passes  into  the  oigan 
to  the  necessary  extent ;  a  movable  inmdUy 
which  turns  the  comer  ;  a  trace -rod,  which 
spans  the  distance  from  the  trundle  to  the  end 
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f  the  sound-board ;  and  tiie  lever  that  is  in 
onnection  at  its  tipper  end  with  the  slider, 
'hese  attached  parts  act  in  the  following 
lanner.  The  draw-stop  rod  is  drawn  forward 
1  the  direction  from  middle  to  front ;  the 
•undle  partly  revolves  and  moves  the  trace- 
xl  in  the  direction  from  side  to  middle  ;  and 
le  lower  end  of  the  lever  is  drawn  inwards, 
lusing  the  upper  end  to  move  outwards,  and 
)  take  the  slider -end  ^vith  it.  The  stop  is 
3W  ready  for  use.  On  pushing  in  the  draw- 
op,  the  action  of  the  several  parts  is  reversed, 
id  the  stop  is  &ilenced. 

The  end  of  the  draw-stop  rod  projects  through 
le  jamb  at  the  side  of  the  keys,  and  is  finished 
F  with  a  knob  ornamented  with  an  ivory 
ield  bearing  the  name  of  the  stop  that  it 
ntrolfl. 

The  Concussion -bellows  was  duly  described 
der  the  head  of  Bellows  (see  voL  i.  p.  290) ; 
is  only  necessary,  therefore,  here  to  add  that 
the  subjoined  cut  it  is  shown  in  position  (see 
attached  to  the  underside  of  the  wind-chest. 
Besides  the  two  primary  systems  of  mechan- 
a  just  noticed,  most  organs,  however  small, 
ve  a  greater  or  less  number  of  members 
onging  to  certain  subsidiary  systems,  fore- 
st among  which  rank  the  Couplers,  Thus 
organ  Avith  one  Manual  and  separate  Pedal 
lei-ally  has  at  the  least  one  coupler,  *  Manual 
:^edal.  *  By  means  of  this  the  lower  2  J  octaves 
:he  Manuid  are  brought  under  the  control  of 
:  feet,  so  that  their  sounds  may  materially 
plement  the  Pedal  stops,  which  are  always 
ierate  in  number  in  small  organs.  [See 
JPLER,  vol.  i.  p.  626.]  A  modem  organ 
^  two  Manuals  and  separate  Pedal  has 
^erally  three,  four,  or  even  five  couplers ; 
,eat  to  Pedal,*  'Swell  to  Pedal,*  'Swell  to 
it,'  which  is  understood  to  act  in  the  unison 
jss  otherwise  expressed;  'Swell  octave,' 
3h  is  understood  to  act  in  the  octave  above 
.S3  otherwise  expressed.  (It  will  be  re- 
^ibered  that  an  octave -coupler  formed  part 
he  original  work  in  Byfield's  organ  in  St. 
.y  RedclifT,  Bristol,  1726.)  The  'Swell 
.octave '  acts  in  the  octave  below.  At  first 
^  was  called  a  '  Double  coupler,'  as  its  efiect 
'nbled  that  of  a  'Double  diapason,'  etc. 
le  organ  built  by  Eobson  for  St  Dunstan's 
e  West  in  1834,  there  was  a  double  coupler, 
X  to  Great,  which  operated  by  means  of  a 
id  set  of  pallets,  and  therefore  did  not  take 
1  the  Choir  keys. 

le  'action'  of  a  manual -coupler  of  the 
m  improved  kind  consists  simply  of  a  set 
v^ers  or  backfalls,  one  to  each  key.  The 
'  end  of  the  backfall  is  lifted,  the  far  end 
nding,  and  pressing  down  a  sticker  resting 
e  back  end  of  the  T-shaped  backfall  of  the 
'  action,  which  is  then  set  in  motion  (^,  h, 
A:)  as  completely  as  though  it  had  been 
d  at  /  by  the  swell  upper -manual  key. 


An  octave  coupler  consists  of  a  set  of  diagonal 
backfalls,  which  extend  sufliciently  to  the  right 
to  reach  from  any  given  key  to  the  tracker  of 
its  octave.  The  upper  backfall  above  h  shows 
this.  A  sub-octave  coupler  has  a  set  of  diagonal 
backfalls  acting  on  the  octave  below.  When 
not  required  to  be  used,  the  draw-stop  is  '  put 
in,'  which  raises  the  frame  and  backfalls  from 
the  stickers  at  the  front  end. 

The  Pedal-couplers  are  in  modem  examples 
made  in  manner  similar  to  those  just  described, 
one  of  which  may  here  be  traced.  On  pressing 
down  the  pedal  aa  the  trackers  and  roller-arms, 
bb,  bb  descend,  drawing  down  the  front  end  cc 
of  the  backfall  The  far  end  dd  is  thus  made 
to  rise,  lifting  with  it  the  sticker,  which, 
communicating  with  the  under-side  of  the  tail 
(ee)  of  the  great-organ  key,  lifts  it  and  thus 
plays  the  note  as  exactly  as  though  it  had  been 
pressed  down  by  a  finger. 

The  'Sforzando  coupler'  is  a  movement 
worked  by  a  pedal,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
Great  Organ  is  suddenly  attached  to  the  Swell. 
It  reinforces  the  strength  of  the  Swell  to  a  far 
greater  extent,  and  more  quickly  than  by  the 
'  crescendo '  pedal ;  and  is  therefore  useful  when 
a  quick  and  remarkable  accent  is  required.  It 
is  formed  of  a  backfall,  the  far  end  of  which 
presses  down  a  sticker  resting  on  the  back  part 
of  the  square  backfall  of  the  Great  Organ,  which 
it  depresses,  -and  so  sets  the  Great  Organ  tracker 
in  motion.  The  first  coupler  of  the  kind  was 
made  by  Lincoln,  and  introduced  by  him  into 
his  organ  at  St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  erected  in 
1844.  This  coupler  is  always  worked  by  a 
pedal,  on  pressing  which  the  backfalls  descend 
into  position.  On  releasing  the  pedal  the 
backfalls  are  raised  from  their  work  by  a  spring. 
Other  subsidiary  pedals  are  occasionally  intro- 
duced, such  as  'Great  to  Pedal,  on  or  ofi*,'  and 
'  Swell  to  Great,  on  or  off.'  These  are  of  such 
constant  use,  that  they  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  every  organ  of  even  moderate  dimensions. 

The  Composition  Pedals  have  already  been 
noticed.  Their  use  is  so  generally  felt,  that  in 
addition  to  those  attached  to  the  Great  Organ 
stops,  there  are  usually  two  or  three  provided 
for  the  Swell  of  organs  of  even  average  size. 
In  instruments  that  have  a  Pedal  Organ  of  fair 
dimensions,  the  Great  Organ  composition  pedals 
usually  do,  or  at  any  rate  should,  act  also  on 
those  of  the  Pedal,  '  in  proportion' ;  particularly 
where  the  latter  has  any  Mutation,  Mixture,  or 
16-foot  Reed  stops.  In  such  cases  a  'Piano 
Pedal '  for  reducing  the  Pedal  organ  so  that  it 
may  be  available  for  use  with  the  Swell  or 
Choir,  is  very  desirable. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  silencing  some  of  the 
stops  by  composition  pedals,  they  are  rendered 
mute  by  means  of  a  trap  or  ventil  in  the  local 
wind -trunk,  which,  by  closing,  cuts  off  the 
supply  of  wind.  This  lessens  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  organ.     On  the 
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ocnor  nana  i.ne  araw-scops,  or  Te^isier^,  jdaj 
all  be  duly  prepared,  and  may  announce  that 
all  is  in  readiness,  yet  if  the  ventils  are  forgotten 
there  may  be  as  distinctly  a  false  start  as  if 
there  were  *  no  wind  in. ' 

In  his  large  organs  Mr.  Henry  Willis  intro- 
duced combination  pistons  projecting  tlirough 
the  key-slips  in  Ueu  of  composition  pedals  ;  and 
demotes  the  width  over  the  pedal-board  to  pedals 
acting  on  the  various  couplers,  etc. 

Notice  may  now  be  taken  of  two  substitutes 
which  modem  thought  has  devised  for  the  first  of 
the  primary  systems  of  organ  mechanism  already 
described  under  the  title  of  *  Key-movement.* 

1.  In  large  oi^gans  the  long  trackers  and 
wires  (taken  as  a  whole)  are  so  affected  by 
variations  of  temperature,  etc.,  as  to  cause  the 
touch  to  become  shallow  in  the  summer,  and 
deep  in  the  winter,  exposing  the  organ  to 
ciphers.  Protection  is  sought  against  these 
atmospheric  disturbances,  by  varnishing  the 
trackers  and  other  woodwork  ;  and  the  various 
mechanical  parts  of  the  instrument  are  also 
furnished  with  regulating  screws  and  nuts  by 
means  of  which  the  necessary  length  of  these 
transmitters  of  the  key -motion  may  be  re- 
established when  interrupted.  Still,  there  are 
circumstances  and  distances,  curves  and  creep- 
ing courses,  which  can  scarcely  be  traversed 
by  the  rigid  mechanism  referred  to.  Seeing 
what  had  been  accomplished  by  telegraphy,  by 
which  the  most  delicate  movements  could  be 
transmitted  with  rapidity  and  precision,  and  to 
indefinite  distances,  the  thought  occurred  as  to 
whether  it  might  be  possible  to  apply  the 
principle  of  electricity  to  the  organ,  in  which 
case  the  key-board  would  represent  the  mani- 
pulator and  the  pallets  of  the  organ  the  recep- 
tors. To  Dr.  Gauntlett  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  start  this  theoretical 
idea.  His  first  proposal,  made  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  was  to  play  all 
the  organs  in  the  place  at  one  and  the  same 
time  ;  but  the  suggestion  met  with  no  response. 
When  the  intention  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany to  build  an  immense  organ  was  announced 
in  1852,  he  met  the  Provisional  Committee  and 
proposed  the  erection  of  fcummilcs  of  the  eight 
most  celebrated  continental  organs  in  various 
parts  of  the  Palace,  and  of  playing  them,  either 
all  together  or  separately,  in  the  centre  of  the 
building  ;  but  this  suggestion  also  remained 
unembodied.  Dr.  Gauntlett  patented  his  in- 
vention in  1852,  and  in  1863  another  plan  was 
patented  by  Mr.  Goundry ;  but  no  organs  appear 
to  have  been  built  to  illustrate  the  practicability 
of  either  of  them. 

In  1867  Mr.  Barker  erected  an  electric 
organ  in  the  church  of  St  Augustin  in 
Paris,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Bryceson,  who  was  then  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  who  made  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Barker  for  introducing  the  electric 


sysiem  mio  iLugiana.  jur.  j>arKerB  £«ugusu 
patent  was  taken  out  in  January  1868.  It  pro- 
tected his  special  applications  for  playing  the 
manual  and  pedal  oi^ns  ;  for  coupling  the 
various  manuals  as  well  as  the  pedals,  either  in 
the  unison,  or  in  the  octave  or  sub-octave,  and 
for  commanding  the  large  traps  in  the  wind- 
trunks  known  in  England  as  ventils,  to  which 
was  afterwards  added  an  arrangement  for  draw- 
ing the  stops.  Mr.  Bryceson  added  in  April 
1868  a  perfectly  new  form  of  pallet  wlUch 
offered  no  resistance  in  opening ;  and  he  sub- 
sequently introduced  several  other  improve- 
ments, including  an  arrangement  for  uaing 
attenuated  air  instead  of  pressure  ;  and  Mr. 
Henry  Willis  took  out  a  patent  almost  simul- 
taneously with  Mr.  Bryceson  for  uaing  exhaust 
and  power  alternately  for  actuating  a  *  floating 
valve,'  in  connection  with  a  novel  arrangement 
of  draw-stop  action  ;  neither  builder  manifestly 
being  aware  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
the  other. 

Among  the  electric  organs  erected  or  recon- 
structed by  Mr.  Bryceson  are  included  St. 
Michael's,  Cornliill ;  St.  George's,  Tufnell  Park ; 
St.  Augustine's,  Highbury ;  Milney  Manor,  etc. 

2.  A  second  substitute  for  the  long  tracker 
movements,  etc.,  in  large  or  separated  organs,  is 
the  '  tubular  pneumatic  system.'  The  germ  of 
this  application  existed  of  course  in  Mr.  Booth's 
contrivance  (already  noticed),  which  consisted  of 
a  tube  receiving  compressed  wind  at  one  end,  and 
having  a  motor  at  the  other  ;  but  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  the  primitive  device  of 
1827  and  the  more  perfected  *  system, '  as  between 
the  early  trials  of  Papin  and  the  steam  engines 
of  Watt  and  Stephenson.  It  was  not  till  1867 
that  the  principle  was  turned  to  practical  account , 
when  it  was  applied  to  an  organ  that  was 
publicly  shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  that 
year.  Its  imj)ortance  was  recognised  by  Mr. 
Henry  Willis,  who  introduced  it  with  improve- 
ments into  his  organ  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  1874  ;  and  employed  it  extensively  in  that 
at  the  Alexandra  Palace  ;  and  it  was  used  by 
Messrs.  Bryceson  in  the  oi^n  removed  by  them 
from  St.  Paul's  to  the  Victoria  Rooms,  Bristol ;  by 
Mr.  T.  Hill  in  his  organ  at  Manchester  Cathedxal ; 
by  the  Messrs.  Bishop  in  the  Yarmouth  organ 
as  rebuilt  by  them ;  by  Messrs.  Foster  k 
Andrews  at  the  City  Temple  ;  and  by  Messrs. 
Lewis  &  Co.,  for  the  Pedal  Organ  of  their  new 
instrument  at  Ripon. 

3.  It  was  naturally  a  source  of  considerable 
pleasure  to  an  organist  to  have  the  advantage 
of  couplers  to  unite  from  above  and  below,  and 
from  the  right  and  left,  to  improve  the  effect  of 
his  performance ;  but  this  happy  state  of  feeling 
was  apt  to  be  qualified  by  the  reflection  that  in 
consequence  of  the  demand  upon  the  wind,  and 
the  greatly  increased  rapidity  with  which  it 
had  to  be  supplied,  there  was  just  the  possibility 
of  his  being  required  at  some  time  to  attend  an 
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quest  on  a  dead  blower,  and  of  his  being  pro- 
Dunced  to  have  contributed  materially  to  the 
imise  of  the  unfortunate  man.  Hence  the 
ivention  of  some  mechanical  means  for  blowing 
le  bellows,  and  for  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
teed  of  the  supply,  according  as  much  or  little 
ight  be  required,  became  a  matter  of  some 
mcem  and  much  importance. 
The  first  piece  of  mechanism  devised  for  this 
irpose  was  the  *  Hydraulic  Engine'  of  Joy  and 
ol  t,  — afterwards  David  Joy,  of  Middlesborough. 
bis  consists  of  a  cylinder  similar  to  that  of  an 
dinary  steam-engine,  but  deriving  its  motion 
om  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  admitted 
temately  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  piston, 
ngines  of  this  kind  were  attached  to  the  organs 

the  Town  Hall,  Leeds  ;  the  Parilh  Church, 
3eds ;  Rochester  Cathedral  ;  the  Temple 
lurch,  etc.  etc. 

The  *  Liverpool  Water  Meter,*  as  patented  by 
lomas  Duncan,  and  made  by  Messrs.  Forrester 
Co.,  of  Liverpool,  consisted  of  two  cylinders, 
th  pistons  and  slotted  piston-rods  working  a 
ort  crank-shaft.  There  is  an  engine  of  this 
nd,  also,  at  the  Temple  Church. 
Gas  engines  are  also  used  for  blowing  organs. 
Among  the    most    notable    organs    erected 

English  organ-builders  may  be  mentioned 
ose  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Albert  Hall, 
d  Alexandra  Palace,  by  Willis ;  in  Christ 
iiirch,  Westminster  Road,  Newington  Parish 
iiirch,  and  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  by  Lewis 
Co.  ;  in  the  City  Temple,  and  the  Temple 
urch  (rebuilt),  by  Forster  k  Andrews ;  in 
3  Cathedrals  at  Manchester  and  Worcester, 
i  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  by  Mr.  T.  Hill ; 
the  Oratory,  Brompton,  by  Messrs.  Bishop  & 
irr ;  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Manchester,  by 
;ssrs.  Jardine  k  Co.  ;  at  *  The  Hall,*  Regent's 
rk,  by  Messrs.  Bryceson  k  Co.  ;  and  in  St. 
ncras  Church,  and  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  by 
\j  k  Davison  ;  etc.  etc. 
riie  eminent  French  builders,  Cavaill^-CoU  k 
.  liave  erected  some  favourable  examples  of 
ir  work  in  the  Town  Halls  of  Manchester 
1  Sheffield,  etc.  ;  while  the  excellent  firm  of 
I  like  k  Co.  has  constructed  fine  organs  in  the 
isli  church  at  Doncaster  and  at  St.  Mary's, 
ith  Shields. — This  account  would  be  incom- 
te  were  we  to  omit  to  mention  that  Messrs. 
k  0.  Hook,  and  Jardine  k  Son,  of  New 
•k,  and  others,  have  enriched  a  vast  number 
■ho  churches  and  other  buildings  in  America 
li  fine  modem  specimens  of  organs  of  their 
struction  ;  and  that  a  very  fine  example  by 
wrs.  Walcker  k  Son,  of  Ludwigsburg,  was 
•orted  in  1868,  and  erected  in  the  Boston 
nc  Hall,  United  States,  where  it  gave  an 
etus  to  the  art  in  that  enterprising  country, 
'he  following  is  a  short  bibliography  of 
m- literature. 

aetoriiis,  Theatrum  instrumtntorvm  (Woirenbiittel, 
) ;  J.  Schmid,  VOrgue  dCAlayu  Mooatr  (Fribourg, 


1840);  Schlimbftch,  DU  Orgd  (Leipzig.  1848);  Seidel, 
IKe  Orad  und  Uur  Ban  (Breslau.  1848) ;  Betchrijving  dtr 
grooU  Orgd  in  St.  Bavo-Kerk  te  Haarlem  (Haarlem,  1845) ; 
Orgue  de  I'iglise  royale  de  St.  Denis,  oonstruit  par  MM. 
OavaiU^Ck)!!  (Paris,  184«) ;  Dom  Bedoa,  Facteur  d'Orgue$ 
(Paris,  1840)  (reprint);  L'OrganisU,  Paris;  Tdpfer, 
Lehfbuch  der  Orfftlhaukuntt  (Weimar.  1855) ;  H.  Jimmet- 
thal.  Die  groaee  Orgel  in  dtr  St.  Marien-Kirche  zu  Lubeck 
(Brfurt  und  Leipzig,  1859);  [E.  F.  Rimbault,  Early 
EnglUh  Organ  BuUdere  (abt  1864,  Co6kB  ft  Co. ) ;  Practical 
Guide  to\Organ  Tuning,  by  A.  Hemstock  (DisR,  Norfolk, 
1876) ;  Cateehitm  o/the  Organ,  by  John  Hiles  (Brewer  k 
Co.,  1876)  \  The  Box  of  WhUtles,  by  J.  Norbury  (Brad, 
bury,  1S77)] ;  E.  J.  Hopkins,  and  E.  F.  Rimbault,  The 
Organ,  its  Uistoryand  Construction  (London,  Cocks  k  Co., 
1877) ;  Otto  Wangemann,  Geadiichte  der  Orgel  und  der 
Orgdbaukunst  (Demmin,  1879) ;  [Organs  and  Organ  Build- 
ing,  by  C.  A.  Edwards  (Gill,  1881);  Practical  Organ 
Building,  by  W.  E.  Dickson  (I^ockwood,  1882);  The 
Modem  Organ,  by  Thomas  Casson  (Oee,  Denbigh,  1883) ; 
Church  Organs,  etc.,  by  Rav.  F.  H.  Sutton  (Rivingtons, 
1884);  The  Organ,  its  Compass,  etc.,  by  John  Wamian 
(Reeves,  1884)] ;  The  Organ  Cases,  etc  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(1886)  by  Arthur  O.  Hill,  F.S.A.,  1886 ;  Organ  Building 
for  Amateurs,  etc,  by  Mark  Wicks  (Ward,  Locke,  k  Co., 
1887);  B^orm  in  Organ  Building,  by  Thomas  Casson 
(Reeves,  1888) ;  Organs  and  Tuning,  a  Practical  Handbook 
for  OrganisU,  bv  Tliomas  Elliston  (Weekes  k  Co.),  1894, 
1895, 1898 ;  a  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  the  organ 
appeared  in  Notes  and  Queries  at  various  dates  between 
April  12,  and  Dec  6, 1890  ;  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Organ 
Building,  etc,  by  F.  E.  Robertson,  CLE.  (Sampson  Low, 
1897,  contains  a  bibliosraphv  of  225  works  on  the  organ, 
most  of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum) ;  Handbook  of 
the  Organ,  by  John  Matthews,  1897.  Mention  may  also 
be  made  of  a  nroiected  work,  mainly  bibliographical  in 
purpose,  called  The  Organ ;  Writings  and  other  utterances 
on  its  Structure,  History,  Procural,  Capabilities,  etc.,  by 
John  Watson  Warman  (published  by  the  author,  at 
Thornton  Heath,  Surrey ;  Pt  I.  of  seven  parts  announced, 
appeared  in  1898^nd  Pt  IL  in  1901.)  Organ  Construction, 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hinton  (Weekes,  1900);  Modtm  Organ 
Tuning,  etc.,  by  Hermann  Smith  (Reeves,  abt.  1901) ; 
The  Story  qf  the  Organ,  by  C  F.  AlxJy  Williams,  1908 ; 
Catechism  of  the  Organ,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hinton  (Weekes, 
1908) ;  A  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  Organ  Stops,  etc.,  by 
James  Ingall  Wedgwood,  F.S.A.Scot,  F.R.Hist.S.,  etc. 
(Lon.  Vincent  Music  Company,  1905) ;  The  Pedal  Organ, 
by  Tliomas  Casson  (Reeves,  1905);  The  Art  qf  Organ 
BuiMing,  by  O.  A.  Audsley  (Vincent  Co.,  1906). 

E.  J.  H.  ;  with  additions  and  corrections  by  t.  e. 
(see  next  article). 

ORGAN,  Modern  Improvements  in. 

Introductory,  Since  the  preceding  article 
was  written  enormous  strides  have  been  taken 
in  the  organ  world.  Not  only  in  the  actual 
construction  of  the  instrument  has  this  been  the 
case,  but  in  every  department  or  branch  of 
science  or  art  connected  with  the  organ  there  is 
progress  to  report. 

Organ  -  building,  organ  -  playing,  balance, 
quality,  and  power  of  tone,  marvellous  actions 
and  systemsof  control,  development  of  flue,  string 
and  reed  tone,  acoustics,  com^yass,  pitch,  tuning, 
wind  pressures  and  blowing  machinery  stand 
prominently  out  from  amongst  the  multitude  of 
minor  subjects  and  their  attendant  problems  that 
have  called  for  earnest  study,  and  have  received 
the  unremitting  attention  of  some  of  the  foremost 
men  of  our  time,  whose  combined  labours  and 
achievements  in  these  directions  have  resulted 
in  an  almost  perfect  instrument,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  so  well  displayed  in  the  organ  recital 
as  we  hear  it  to-day. 

It  is  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  deal  minutely  with  the  innumerable  factors 
or  influences  to  which  this  happy  state  of  affairs 
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the  broad  and  noble  view  of  organ -bailding 
taken,  held,  and  carried  out  by  many  of  the  best 
firms  of  organ-builders  ;  of  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  in  organ-playingand  its  concomitants, 
set  up  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Organists ;  of  the  judicious  and  far-reaching 
reform  in  the  music  of  the  service  of  the  church ; 
of  the  continual  improvement  in  organ  action, 
stop  control,  tonal  development  and  kindred 
matters  accruing  from  the  indefatigable  in- 
vestigations of  such  workers  as  Messrs.  Willis, 
Walker,  Hill,  Casson,  Thynne,  Lewis,  Binns, 
Hope-Jones,  Brindley  &  Foster,  Austin,  Best, 
Audsley,  Robertson,  and  a  host  of  other  labourers 
in  the  field. 

With  the  wide  spread  of  the  ever-increasing 
periodical  organ  literature  and  numerous  text- 
books, there  is  necessarily  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  active  critical  acumen  of  organists  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  taste 
for  high-class  organ-playing  and  tone  is  rapidly 
improving. 

If  therefore  we  take  into  consideration  the 
free  use  of  the  organ  in  divine  service,  for 
recitals,  or  in  concerted  music,  its  power  and 
grandeur  of  tone,  its  semi  -  orchestral  aspect, 
its  lightness  of  touch,  rapidity  of  action,  excel- 
lence of  the  tone,  and  the  various  systems  of 
control,  together  with  a  significant  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  organists  and  listeners  alike,  it 
is  easily  seen  that  the  subject  of  our  article  has 
now  become  one  of  the  greatest  imjiortance  and 
of  absorbing  interest. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  describe  some  of  the 
chief  improvements  of  recent  years. 

Bellows.— See  vol.  i.  pp.  289-92. 

Actions. — Organ  action  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes, — mechanical  and  supplementary. 

Tracker  or  'mechanicar  action  (as  organ- 
builders  term  it)  consists  of  stickers,  backfalls, 
(or  squares),  rollers  and  trackers,  by  means  of 
which  the  movement  is  conveyed  from  the  key 
to  the  pallet ;  and  is  operated  entirely  by  the 
energy  of  the  performer. 

The  term  *  mechanical'  in  oi^n- builders' 
phraseology  may  therefore  be  taken  to  imply 
that  the  whole  of  the  eneigy  required  to  open 
the  pallet  must  be  supplied  by  the  performer. 

Actions  of  this  description  have  the  advan- 
tage of  cheapness,  durability  and  promptness 
of  response,  in  addition  to  the  highly  important 
one,  the  personal  control  of  the  pallet  by  the 
performer,  enabling  him  to  impart  to  his  play- 
ing his  own  personality  of  phrasing  and  touch. 

But  when  the  instrument  contains  more  than 
about  twenty  speaking  stops  or  the  couplers  are 
numerous,  the  touch  becomes  too  heavy  for  the 
finger  to  overcome,  and  rapid  playing  (on  any- 
thing like  the  full  organ)  becomes  an  utter 
impossibility. 

To  remedy  this,  class  number  two  is  employed, 


work,  or  a  combination  of  electric  and  pneumatic 
%vork  intervenes  between  the  key  and  the  pallet, 
and  provides  the  power  for  overcoming  the*  re- 
sistance. In  this  class  of  action  the  personal 
control  of  the  pallet  is  almost  entirely  lost, 
constituting  one  of  the  most  serious  penalties 
which  have  to  be  paid  for  its  use. 

Supplementary  actions  are  of  several  kinds. 
In  the  Barker  pneumatic  lever  action  depression 
of  the  key  admits  heavy  pressure  wind  to  a  small 
external  motor  (something  like  a  feeder),  causing 
it  to  distend  or  inflate,  and  operate  an  ordinary 
tracker  action  leading  to  the  pallet.  Upon  re- 
leasing the  key  a  small  valve  is  opened,  empty- 
ing or  exliausting  the  motor,  which  deflates 
and  collap|es,  allowing  the  pallet  spring  to  close 
the  pallet.    (See  preceding  article  by  E.  J.  H.) 

In  tubular  pneumatic  action  depression  of 
the  key  admits  wind  through  a  tube  to  a  disc 
or  circular  motor  operating  a  double-beat  valve 
which  opens  an  exhaust  and  at  the  same  time 
cuts  off  the  wind  from  the  interior  of  a  motor 
placed  inside  the  ordinary  wind -chest,  and 
normally  inflated  with  wind  therefrom.  The 
pressure  of  wind  on  the  top  of  the  motor  with 
the  exhaust  open  causes  it  to  collapse  and  open 
the  pallet  attached  to  the  top  of  the  motor. 
When  the  key  is  released  the  conditions  and 
movements  are  reversed,  the  wind  regains  access 
to  the  interior  of  the  motor,  which  rising  by  the 
aid  of  a  light  spring,  closes  the  pallet. 

In  Binns's  tubular  pneumatic  action  two 
motors  are  used,  the  smaller  motor  operating 
the  valves  of  the  larger  one.  In  Willis's  tubular 
pneumatic  action  heavy  pressure  wind  is  used. 
When  the  key  is  depre^ed  it  opens  a  pallet 
directly  behind  the  key  in  a  ^vind-chest  known 
as  the  primary,  allowing  the  wind  to  pass  out 
tlirough  a  tube  at  the  back,  through  the  various 
couplers,  to  the  pneumatic  lever  which  is  directly 
under  the  pallet  of  the  sound -board.  This 
pneumatic  lever  consists  of  a  series  of  motors, 
which  upon  receiving  the  wind  from  the  tube, 
are  inflated,  pulling  down  the  pallet  attachetl 
by  a  wire  to  the  chief  or  principal  motor.  One 
advantage  of  using  heavy  pressure  wind  is,  that 
being  more  powerful  the  motors  may  be  smaller. 

It  is  like^\nse  possible  to  make  use  of  a  com- 
bination of  both  pressure  and  exhaust  systems 
of  pneumatic  action. 

Tubular  pneumatic  actions  can  bo  made  to 
work  fairly  well  up  to  150  feet  in  length,  but 
the  weight  of  the  metal  tubing  is  a  serious  item. 

In  tracker  pneumatic  action  light  tracker 
work  takes  the  place  of  tubes. 

Electro-pneumatic  action  is  a  combination  of 
electric  and  pneumatic  work.  Depiesrion  of 
the  key  makes  a  contact  allowing  the  electro- 
magnet to  operate  a  tiny  disc  valve  in  connection 
with  a  small  motor,  which  in  turn  operates  a 
larger  one  opening  the  pallet. 

Electric  action — a  triumph  of  science — has 
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tlie  advantage  of  occupying  but  very  small 
space,  as  the  whole  of  the  wires  necessary  for 
the  control  of  a  large  instrument  may  be  formed 
into  a  cable  of  the  size  of  the  wrist,  and,  if 
required,  the  console  can  be  made  movable. 
No  reference  to  this  description  of  action  as 
set  up  in  recent  years,  would  be  complete  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Hope- Jones. 
With  electric  action  the  several  departments  of 
an  organ  may  be  distributed  throughout  the 
various  parts  of  the  building  in  which  the 
instrument  is  placed. 

Double  Touch. — Hope- Jones  electro-pneu- 
matic organs  are  usually  provided  with  double 
touch.  In  this  case  the  depth  of  touch  is 
divided  into  two  dips  or  touches,  the  first  touch 
resting  upon  the  second,  which  resists  further 
depression  until  extra  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  When  only  the  first  depth  of 
touch  is  made  use  of,  a  combination  of  stops 
suitable  for  accompaniment  is  heard,  but  upon 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  spring  belong- 
ing to  the  second  touch,  and  depressing  the 
key  to  its  full  depth,  an  additional  solo  stop  or 
more  powerful  combination  comes  into  operation, 
enabling  the  performer  to  pick  out  any  part  as 
a  solo,  or  obtain  contrasting  powers  on  the  same 
manual,  by  his  skilful  manipulation  of  the  two 
touches.  Some  little  difficulty,  however,  is  ex- 
perienced in  its  use. 

Melody  Solo  Action.  —  In  the  Gasson 
Positive  Organ  the  ordinary  touch  operates  and 
controls  the  wind-supply  to  a  melodic  and  a 
baas  stop  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  only  the 
highest  and  lowest  notes  played  to  speak,  follow- 
ing the  melody  and  bass,  and  giving  the  effect 
of  a  Treble  solo  and  Pedal  bass,  in  addition  to 
the  accompaniment.     (See  Positive  Organ.) 

Messrs.  Rutt  and  Cowing  have^so  recently 
introduced  a  pneumatic  harmony  and  solo,  or 
part-singing  soimd-board,  by  means  of  which  it 
is  possible  to  pick  out  or  make  prominent  any 
individual  part 

Draw-Stop  Action. — ^Akin  to  tubular  pneu- 
matic action  is  that  made  use  of  for  actuating 
the  sliders,  known  as  tubular  pneumatic  draw- 
stop  action.  When  the  stop  is  drawn,  a  pallet 
in  a  wind-chest  is  opened  by  means  of  a  cam 
action,  allowing  wind  to  pass  out  through  a 
tube,  and  inflate  a  motor  attached  to  the  slider 
at  the  end  of  the  sound-board.  Upon  pushing 
in  the  stop  the  motor  is  exhausted,  and  the 
slider  is  returned  by  a  spring.  In  an  earlier 
[Mtteni  double  motors  were  used,  and  no  spring. 
Splayed  Jambs. — The  Draw-stop  jambs  of 
large  instruments  are  now  placed  diagonally. 

Stop  Keys  and  Key  Touches. — Stop  Keys, 
(something  like  dominos  pivoted  in  the  centre), 
key  touches,  and  tablets,  are  now  frequently 
employed  instead  of  draw-stops,  composition 
pedals,  or  other  methods  of  controL 

Pistons. — Combination  pistons  are  buttons 
of  ivory  or  brass  placed  below  each  row  of  keys. 


When  one  is  pressed  it  opens  a  valve  in  a  high 
pressure  wind-chest,  allowing  the  wind  to  pass 
to  a  set  of  separate  motors — one  for  each  stop — 
or  to  a  kind  of  bellows  motor  actuating  the  fans 
of  composition  pedal  action. 

Adjustable  Composition  Pedals. — Adjust- 
able composition  pedals  and  combination  pistons 
are  now  frequently  made,  but,  like  the  ventil 
system  of  control,  they  place  an  additional, 
strain  upon  the  memory  of  the  performer,  and 
in  actual  practice  the  combinations  are  seldom 
altered.  Binns's  Patent  Interchangeable  Com- 
bination Action  may  be  specially  mentioned. 

The  late  Mr.  Henry  Jones  once  built  an  organ 
in  which  the  composition  pedal  acted  only  upon 
those  draw-stops  which  had  previously  had  their 
knobs  turned  partly  round.  As  the  draw-stop 
knobs  were  oval  in  shape,  this  arrangement  had 
the  merit  of  showing  the  combination  set. 

Mr.  Hope-Jones  has  recently  invented  a  kind 
of  double  touch  composition  pedal,  consisting 
of  one  composition  pedal  above  another,  the 
latter,  upon  being  .depressed  by  the  former, 
providing  a  suitable  bass  to  the  combination 
formed  by  the  upper  one.  Each  pedal  can  be 
operated  independently,  as  the  lower  one 
slightly  projects. 

Coupling  Movements. — With  pneumatic 
work  coupling  is  comparatively  easy  (and  can 
be  done  *  in  the  wind ')  the  Binns  organ  at  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Leeds,  having  as  many  as  thirteen 
couplers  ;  and  the  large  pneumatic  organ  built 
as  far  back  as  1863  by  Mr.  Wedlake,  for  H.  A. 
Hankey,  Esq. ,  contained  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
four  couplers.  Electro-pneumatic  action  like- 
wise lends  itself  to  coupUng  movements. 

The  late  Mr.  H.  Willis  invented  a  piston  or 
pedal  for  controlling  a  coupler,  which  reversed 
the  position  each  time  it  was  used.  One  move- 
ment brought  the  coupler  on,  and  the  next 
took  it  off  again. 

Swell  Pedal. — ^The  Swell  pedal  is  now  fre- 
quently balanced,  a  foot-board  being  provided 
for  its  operation.  Performers  can  stUl  be  found 
who  prefer  the  swinging-rod  swell  pedal ;  in 
connection  with  which  several  methods  have 
been  devised  for  fixing  the  swell  shutters  open  at 
various  points,  giving  several  degrees  of  power. 
It  is  always  desirable  that  some  device  similar 
to  the  *  cow-heel '  movement  should  actuate  the 
shutters,  so  as  to  open  them  faster  as  the  pedal 
descends. 

Manual  Compass. — In  recent  organs  the 
compass  of  the  manuals  has  been  extended  to 
(T  completing  five  octaves  (61  notes). 

Pedals. — Similarly  the  compass  of  the  Pedal- 
board  has  been  extended  upwards  to  ^,  making  a 
total  of  32  notes,  and  the  central  position  for 
the  concave  and  radiating  modified  Wesley- 
Willis  pedal -board  is  likely  to  be  generally 
adopted. 

In  connection  ¥rith  the  compass  of  both 
manual  and  pedal  organs  it  has  been  the  custom 
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as  the  *  extension '  system,  in  which  the  actual 
compass  of  the  pipes  is  extended  one  octave 
beyond  the  clavier  compass  at  either  end,  and 
becomes  available  in  Octave  or  Sub-Octave  pitch, 
by  means  of  an  Octave  or  Sub-Octave  coupling 
movement,  or  by  pneumatics. 

Mr.  Casson,  by  his  system  of  octave  duplica- 
tion, obtains  the  effect  of  additional  stops  ; 
and  it  is  becoming  a  common  thing  to  find  the 
pipes  of  a  16-ft.  pedal  stop  (see  Bourdon)  ex- 
tended downwards  in  compass,  so  as  to  obtain 
an  independent  pedal  stop  of  32-ft.  pitch  or 
tone,  the  lower  notes  of  which  can  be  obtained 
acoustically,  by  coupling  the  action  in  fifths. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  pedal  organ  is 
now  receiving  its  proper  share  of  attention,  both 
from  a  melodic  point  of  view,  and  also  as  to  the 
provision  of  a  suitable  bass. 

Pipes  and  Wind  Pressure. — ^Although, 
generally  speaking,  the  ordinary  form  of  organ 
pipe  (as  shown  in  the  section  given  in  the 
preceding  article)  remains  the  same,  yet  many 
departments  have  been  made  in  pipe-making, 
voicing,  and  wind  pressures,  resulting  in  a  high 
development  of  the  string-toned  stops  and  reeds. 
The  smoothness  of  the  reeds  of  the  late  Mr,  H. 
Willis,  the  excellent  examples  of  voicing  left  by 
the  late  Mr.  Schulze,  and  also  by  Mr.  Thynne 
(who  discovered  harmonic  stopped  pipes),  the 
como  flute  of  Mr.  Herbert  Norman,  the  'strings,* 
reeds,  and  quintadena  (speaking  apparently 
two  notes  at  once  a  twelfth  apart),  by  Mr.  A. 
Palmer,  the  splendid  specimens  of  tone  by  Mr. 
T.  Lewis,  the  introduction  of  harmonic  stops, 
long  stoppers  to  stopped  pipes,  and  leathered 
lips,  the  researches  in  the  realms  of  organ  tone 
by  Mr.  Hope-Jones  and  others  who  are  continu- 
ally striving  for  excellence,  and  the  use  of  an 
increased  and  more  varied  wind  pressure  (ranging 
from  three  to  twenty-five  inches),  all  combine 
to  produce  greater  variety  and  superiority  in  the 
quality  of  organ  tone,  than  has  ever  existed 
before. 

Of  late  years  the  standard  of  thickness  and 
quality  of  pipe  metal  has  vastly  improved, 
although  for  large  bass  pipes  hard  rolled  zinc 
(with  pipe  metal  lips)  is  largely  used. 

The  diaphone  of  Mr.  Hope- Jones  is  a  kind  of 
tremulant  arrangement,  to  which  is  attached  a 
tube  or  resonator.  In  its  latest  development  it 
is  made  entirely  of  metal  in  the  form  of  a  piston 
or  slide  alternately  opening  and  closing  port- 
holes and  exhausts  in  a  cylinder,  for  which  it  is 
claimed  that  both  the  pitch  and  the  quality  of 
tone  are  entirely  governed  by  the  length  and 
scale,  or  form  of  the  tube  or  resonator,  the 
diaphone  proper  merely  producing  the  vibrations. 
It  is  stated  that  the  diaphone  may  be  set  over 
a  variable  pressure  of  wind  without  materially 
affecting  the  pitch. 

The  Several  Organs. — The  large  modem 
organ  may  consist  of  five  manuals,  viz.  :  great 


echo  (or  as  it  is  now  sometimes  termed,  celestial) 
organ  ;  in  addition  to  a  very  complete  pedal 
organ  proper. 

The  echo  or  celestial  organ  is  usually  placed 
at  a  distance  from  the  console  and  the  main 
portion  of  the  instrument,  with  which-  it  is 
electrically  connected,  being  played  from  the 
uppermost  manual     (See  Echo  Organ.) 

Fancy  Effects. — There  is  agrowingtendency 
to  favour  fancy  stops  and  effects,  such  as  thoee 
arising  from  the  waving  of  two  ranks  of  delicate 
toned  stops  purposely  differing  in  pitch  (see 
Voix  Celestes),  or  from  the  use  of  the  tremu- 
lants  (see  Tremulant). 

Standardisation  of  the  Organ. — At  the 
time  of  writing  (1906)  the  'Resolutions  and 
Recommendations '  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists  have  been  withdrawn,  but 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  a  set  of  standard 
measurements  for  the  console  will  be  formulated 
as  early  as  possible. 

Pitch. — It  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
the  continental,  French,  or  diapason  normal  is 
the  pitch  that  will  eventually  be  adopted  in 
this  country. 

Unfortunately  the  usual  (New  Philharmonic) 
fork  of  this  pitch  is  A==:439  vibrations  per 
second  at  68*"  Fahr.,  which  is  known  as  the 
usual  mean  performing  pitch,  and  is  the  one  to 
which  the  pianoforte  should  be  tuned  for  use  in 
concert  rooms. 

But  the  Organ  is  not  usually  required  to  be 
tuned  for  so  high  a  temperature,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hipkins,  the  eminent  authority  on  this  subject, 
says : — '  I  recommend  that  all  organs  should 
be  tuned  to  A  =  435  or  0  =  517 '3  vibrations 
per  second  at  59**  Fahr.,  which  is  equivalent  in 
Equal  Temperament  to  A =489,  or  0  =  522, 
at  68°  Fahr.  If  (he  organ  is  tuned  at  any 
intermediate  temperature  a  properly  graded 
fork  should  be  used,  in  connection  with  a 
thermometer.' 

Organ  Cases. — See  bibliography  on  p.  549. 

Tuning. — Shortening  a  pipe  sharpens  it ; 
lengthening  a  pipe  flattens  it.  Large  open 
metal  pipes  are  tuned  by  means  of  a  tongue  or 
tongues  of  metal  near  the  top  of  the  pipe.  By 
pulling  the  tongues  outward  the  pitch  is 
sharpened,  and  by  closing  them  in,  it  is  flattened. 

Large  open  wood  pipes  are  tuned  by  shifting 
a  wooden  slide,  so  as  to  cover  or  uncover  a  slot 
or  aperture  cut  in  the  side,  at  the  top  end  of 
the  pipe,  or,  more  clumsily,  by  nailing  a  piece 
of  wood  over  a  portion  of  the  top  of  the  pipe  to 
flatten  it,  or  by  making  the  opening  larger  to 
sharpen  it. 

Small  open  metal  pipes  are  tuned  by  pressing 
the  pointed  end  of  a  tuning-horn  or  cone  into 
the  tops  of  the  pipes  to  sharpen  them,  and  by 
pressing  the  hollow  end  of  the  cone  over  the 
tops  to  flatten  them.  But  a  better  and  more 
recent  plan  is  to  provide  the  pipes  with  lapped 
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tuning  slides,  which  clasp  the  top  of  the  pipe. 
These  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  tapping  them 
with  a  thin  square -edged  tuning  ^ife,  thus 
avoiding  injury  to  tjie  tops  of  the  pipes. 

Small  open  wood  pipes  are  provided  with 
metal  shades  at  the  top,  for  partially  shading 
or  covering,  and  uncovering  the  top  of  the  pipe. 
Shading  the  top  of  the  pipe  flattens  it,  and 
uncovering  sharpens  it. 

Stopped  pipes  are  tuned  by  shifting  the 
stoppers  or  tompions  upward  to  flatten,  and 
downward  to  sharpen. 

Reed  stops  are  tuned  by  means  of  a  hooked 
wire  (near  the  boot  of  the  pipe),  which  can  be 
tapped  upwards  to  flatten,  and  downwards  to 
sharpen  ;  by  which  means  the  speaking  portion 
of  the  tongue  is  lengthened  or  shortened. 

The  tuning  of  the  organ  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  until  every  other  part  of  the 
instrument  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled, 
and  all  irregularities  with  regard  to  touch, 
actions,  draw-stops  or  the  speech  of  the  pipes 
have  received  attention  and  been  remedied. 
Tuning  should  always  be  done  under  normal 
conditions.  This  la  especially  necessary  as 
regards  the  temperature  of  the  building,  which 
should  be  the  same  for  tuning  as  when  the 
instrument  is  in  use.     (See  Bellows.) 

As  the  pitch  of  the  organ  depends  upon  the 
length  of  the  pipes,  it  cannot  be  materially 
altered  without  entailing  considerable  trouble 
to  the  organ-builder,  who  would  have  to  trans- 
plant the  pipes  upwards,  or  make  use  of  lapped 
slides  for  the  smaller  open  metal  pipes,  in 
order  to  lower  the  pitch.  On  the  tuning  of  the 
organ,  sec  Tuning  ;  Temperament. 

To  complete  the  information  given  above  a 
description  is  here  appended  of  the  '  Aiistin ' ' 
and  'Casson'  systems  of  organ -building,  fol- 
lowed by  the  speciflcations  of  some  representa- 
tive modem  organs. 

In  1894  the  attention  of  John  Tumell  Austin 
was  drawn  to  the  unequal  pressure  arising  from 
the  conveyance  of  wind  through  trunks  and 
grooves  of  a  fixed  capacity  having  to  convey  a 
varying  supply  to  pipes,  according  to  the 
number  of  stops  drawn,  or  otherwise  to  the 
limit  of  only  one  soft  stop. 

The  test  of  wind  gauges  placed  on  trunks, 
grooves,  and  bellows  often  showed  a  lack  of 
pressure  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent  when 
all  stops  were  drawn,  thus  detracting  from  the 
purity  of  tone  by  flattening  of  pitch,  especially 
in  the  smaller  pipes  and  chorus  stops,  owing  to 
their  greater  susceptibility.  The  power  of  a 
full  organ  on  such  a  system  never  reached  the 
correct  sum  total  of  each  individual  stop,  but 
several  per  cent  less.  This  fault,  described  by 
the  word  'robbing,'  has  been  familiar  to  organ- 
builders  from  time  immemorial. 

When  air  is  compressed  in  a  reservoir,  and 
conducted  through  a  pipe,  the  velocity  of  its 
movement  increases  when  the  outlet  is  enlarged ; 


and  with  the  increase,  the  density  falls  in 
proportion. 

The  early  diagonal  bellows  were  not  disturbed 
by  intermittent  feed,  each  one  being  exhausted 
in  succession,  and  were  so  far  superior  to  the 
more  modem  horizontal,  but  the  large  space 
required  has  led  to  the  almost  universal  adop- 
tion of  the  latter.  However,  their  action  was 
not  perfect,  as  can  be  shown.  The  weighted 
upper  pressure-board  has  to  do  double  duty, 
first  in  its  response  to  give  place  to  an  intermit- 
tent supply,  and  secondly  to  press  out  according 
to  a  varying  demand.  It  is  simple  enough  to 
understand  that  if  gravity  alone  could  be  the 
sole  actuating  cause  there  would  be  no  fault ; 
but  the  laws  of  momentum  and  inertia  interfere, 
having  the  eflect  of  adding  and  subtracting 
from  pressure  in  proportion  as  the  changes  of 
motion  are  mora  or  less  sudden  downward  and 
upward ;  in  other  words,  there  is  not  a  suflficient 
delicacy  of  response,  resulting  in  unsteadiness 
of  wind  and  speech  of  pipes. 

The  'Universal  Air  Chest*  is  an  absolute 
departure  from  previous  methods,  and  not  an 
improvement  on  any  existing  system,  but  a 
refutation  of  old  ideas.  The  necessity  existing 
hitherto  of  concussions  on  tmnks  and  sound- 
board chests  having  separate  reservoirs  with 
automatic  feed  from  the  main  bellows  and  other 
expensive  complications,  is  done  away  with,  in- 
asmuch as  the  simple  primitive  condition  of  the 
universal  chest  ensures  an  equal  wind  pressure 
at  all  times.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
supply  is  intermittent  by  means  of  feeders,  or 
continuous  by  a  kinetic  blower,  the  pressure 
board  acting  by  compensated  springs  is  practi- 
cally of  no  weight ;  sensitive  in  its  response  to 
the  loudest  staccato  chord,  and  ceasing  in  its 
pressure  at  the  close,  without  the  disagreeable 
gush  inevitable  with  weights  and  a  flow  through 
a  trunk.  This  unique  condition  is  attained  by 
the  fact  that  no  communication  exists  between 
the  pressure  and  outlet  through  the  pipe  valves, 
excepting  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  therefore 
there  is  no  current  or  definite  line  for  it  to  flow, 
the  principle  of  the  Universal  Air  Chest  being 
air  under  pressure  in  large  volume  and  not  in 
limited  quantity.  Entrance  within  the  chest 
or  chamber  is  provided  by  means  of  an  air-lock 
where  all  working  parts  are  in  sight  and  within 
easy  reach.  Tubular  pneumatic  and  electric 
action  are  used  according  to  circumstances.  A 
new  system  of  gravity  pin  couplers  is  a  marvel 
of  simplicity,  and  perfectly  trustworthy. 

The  rotary  tremolo,  adapted  to  pipes,  is  a 
new  feature,  it  does  not  disturb  the  speech,  but 
affects  the  tone  after  it  issues,  which  is  a  more 
legitimate  method.  A  system  of  standardisa- 
tion of  pipe  valves,  pneumatics  and  other  parts, 
ensures  the  accurate  fit,  a  stock  of  which  is 
kept  in  the  chest  to  renew  any  defect  at  slight 
cost  or  trouble  ;  the  wind  pressure  being  on  at 
the  same  time,  any  adjustment  is  easy  to  effect. 
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The  draw-stop  action  is  pneumatic,  and  there  is 
no  sliding  friction,  the  pipe- valves  being  centred 
upon  a  hinged  flap  drawn  into  touch  by  a 
collapsible  pneumatic  and  small  power  bellows  ; 
this  method  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
method  of  controlling  the  crescendo  pedal. 
There  cannot  be  any  stops  half-drawn,  or  partial 
opening  of  pipe-vzdves,  either  by  the  primary 
key  action  or  through  the  intervention  of 
couplers.  An  example  of  this  system  is  at 
Rushden  Chapel,  Northampton. 

The  *  Casson  *  System  of  Oroan-Buildino. 
— The  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Casson,  the  origi- 
nator of  this  system,  is  best  known  in  connection 
with  the  *  Positive  *  organ  (see  Positive).  For 
larger  organs  there  are  many  new  effects,  and 
the  resources  of  the  instrument  are  increased  by 
*  octave  duplication,'  a  method  which  differs 
materially  from  the  imsatisfactory  expedients 
known  as  *  borrowing '  or  *  transmission.'  The 
stops  of  a  duplicated  manual  are  furnished  with 
an  octave  coupler  and  an  extra  octave  of  pipes, 
etc.,  to  complete  it.  There  are  two  sets  of 
draw-stops  ;  the  first  acts  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  is  thrown  out  of  gear  on  touching  a  stud 
called  a  '  Manual  Help. '  At  the  same  time  the 
second  group  comes  into  gear  in  conjunction 
with  the  octave  action  only,  so  that  16-ft.  stops 
become  8 -ft.  and  so  on.  A  valuable  resource  is 
the  melodic  treatment  of  the  Solo  Organ,  based 
on  Dawes's  '  Melody  Attachment '  for  the 
harmonium.  On  touching  the  *  Melody  Stud ' 
all  the  Solo  Organ  is  silenced  except  the  top 
note  struck.  Even  more  important  is  the 
system  of  *  Pedal  Helps,'  by  which  proper  basses 
are  provided  and  controlled  for  each  manual. 
These  and  the  '  Manual  Helps '  were  patented 
in  electro- pneumatic  form  in  1889.  The  speci- 
fication of  an  organ  built  by  this  firm  for  the 
London  Music  School  is  appended. 

London  Jifusic  School  Organ, 

The  disposition  of  the  three  manuals  is  as 
follows : — 

Lowatt.    Polo  ftnd  {hf  octaTe  dnplicatlou)  Choir. 

Middle.    Oraftt,  with  Pnaltivt  Orgui  liy  octavo  dnplicfttion  and 

Dnlcot  Organ  hy  «i«/wr-ootave  Duplication. 
Upper.    Swell,  with  fBcho  by  octave  Dnpliuatlon. 
redal.    Pedal  Bane*  and  Pedal  Solo  organi. 

Summary, 

Mannal  Stope,         aoinal,  90 ;  hy  dopllcatlon.  14 ;  effiBctire,  34. 

Ftodal         ,.  ..       4;  ..   borrowing       «;         „         10. 

Coupling  action*.  ..     10;  „    duplication     ft:         „         IS. 

effect!.  ,.      29. 

Okkat  Oboav,  with  extra  octave  for  4. 1,  and  &    With  2  extra 
octave*  for  1,  3,  3,  &  and  7. 


Peet 

.  33 
.  16 
.     16 


H.  Oedeckt  . 

6.  Principal 

7.  Vienna  Flute  . 

8.  Mixture  . 


Feet 

8 


1.  Dolce,  mid.  C  . 
S.  Oeigen  Principal 
S.  Flauto  Dolce  St. 
4.  OpenDiapaeon 
I.  Octaroi. 
II.  Upper  Manual. 

Collective  CreMsendo  Pedal. 

Manual    Help,    to   attach   Great,    detaching   PodtlTe  and 
Dulcet. 

Poarnvx,  or  Great  Choir,  bj  oefare  duplication. 


1.  Dolce,  tenor  C 
9.  Oeigen  Principal 
S.  Flauto  Dolce  . 


1 1 


5.  Lleblirh  FlAte 
7.  Piccolo 


III.  Octave*  (te.  mpcroeUTO  In  relation  to  Oreaatlu 
II.  Upper  ManoaL 

Manual   Help,  to  attach    FoelUvv.  deCMUns    Onsl 
Dulcet. 

DuLOsr,  bj  mper-odmrt  dnpUeBtton.  i 

1.  Dolce 

S.  Flauto  Dolce 


IL  Upper  Manual. 
Manual   Help. 
Poaltlve. 


to  attach   Dulcet,   detachti^   Gicat   ts^ 


8ou>.  with  ertfrn  oetaTc 


u|-l« 


13.  Orchaetml  Ohom  iis  »w 

14.  Haniumic  Tub*     . 
Spare  Stop. 


9.  Aeollne.  tenor  C  .  .16 
11.  Harmonic  Flute  8 

IS.  Saxophone  (Double  Cla-1 

rionet)  tenor  C  — lu 

Swell 

IV.  Oetaree. 

V.  Middle  Manual. 
VI.  Upper 
Vn.  Mel«ly. 

Tremulant  (hitching  pedal). 
Collective  CreHcendo  PedaL 
Manual  Help,  to  attach  Solo,  detaefaiog  Clioir. 

CBoni.  by  octave  dupllcatlaa,  exeepC  lO. 

10.  UeUlch  Gedeekt    .       .      8  i  IS.  ClarlovMt 
9.  Aeoline    .  .      8      13.  Muaette. 

11.  Harmonic  Flute  •     4  |       Spare  8tof». 

V.  Middle  Manual. 
VI.  Upper  Mannal. 
VII.  Melody. 

Manual  Help  to  attach  Choir,  detachiof  Solo. 

SwxLL,  with  extra  octave. 

15.  Contra   Viola,  tenor  C  i   17.  1 

St  baaa  .    16      la  ] 

16.  Open  Diapaeon  .     8  '  19.  Trumpet 

VIII.  OcUvee. 

Collective  Crearendo  Pedal. 

Manual  Help,  to  attach  SweU.  detaohing  Belio. 

Brno,  by  ootave  dvpUoatlon.  exoe|it  Nol  SOl 
IS.  Viola  .811.  Rohr-flOto 

20.  Voix  Celeste  tknmgh     .      8  |  18.  Flautlno 

Manual  Help,  to  attach  Beho.  dotaehinc  BwalL 
Pbaai.  Babs  Oivan. 


SI».  Violonc.  from  91 
33L  Sub-baM 
21e.  Vloloooello  . 
94.  BaeMwn  (In  8w«l]> 
Spare  Stpik 


ai.  QuinUtOn.  19  pipes.  16 

ft.    length.   18   notea 

fromNo.9of  Gzmt    .    32 
33.  Open       Diapaeon.       12 

Sipee.  18  notes  from 
ro.  4    .  .16 

IX.  Upper  Manual. 
X.  Middle 
XI.  Lower         „ 

Three  Pedal  Helpe.  one  for  each  ManoaL 
Special  Pedal  Help,  to  attach  Pedal  Baaa  orpin,  dctadi  bk 
Pedal  Solo. 

Pboal  Solo,  partly  duplicated. 
ntL  Violone  .  .    16  I  US.  Saxophone  (borrowed'     « 

2Ic.  VlolonceUo    .  .      8  <   19S.  Oboe     ....     4 

lOft.  Harmonic  Flute  (bor-      4  ,   13S.  Clarion  « 

rowed).  .41 

XL  Ix>wer  Manual. 

Special  Pedal  Help,  to  attach  Pedal  Solo,  detachtnc  Oi^' 


St.  Paul's  Cathedral     Willis  ft  Co. 

The  follomng  specification  is  taken  from  an 
account  corrected  by  Sir  George  Martin. 


Okbat  (In  caae  north  aide  of  chanoel.  16  etopa). 


1.  Double  Open  Dlapaaon 
3.  Open  Dlapaaon 

3.  Open  Dlapaaon 

4.  Open  Diapaeon 

5.  Open  Diapaeon 

6.  Open  Diapason  (wood) 

7.  Quint 

8.  rlAte  Harmoniqne 
Wind  Preainre.  —  Flues 

Bceds,  7  inches. 


Feet 


F'rt 


9.  Principal 

10.  OetavnOnlnt                .  S 

11.  Fifteenth       .        .       .  : 
la  Foumltnre.  S  maks. 

13.  Mixture.  3  ranks. 

14.  Trombone             .       .  K 

15.  Tromba.                .       .  9 

16.  Clarion  ....  4 
Treble.  S  inchet.    Baaa.   S|  ladMs: 


SwKLi.  (in  south  case.  19  stopet. 


17.  Contra  Oamba 
1&  Open  Dlapaaon 
la  Lleblieh  Gedad 

90.  Sallcional 

91.  Vox  Angelica 
22.  Principal 

Wind  Pressure. 


2S.  Bcho  Oomet,  3  ranks. 

94.  Fifteenth 

95.  Contra  Posanne 
9a  Oornopoan 

27.  Hautboy 

28.  Clarion  . 


,— Flue«.  3|  Inches ; 
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29.  ContxftOuntM 

30.  Opea  DIi^mod 

31.  I>ald»ii» 
S2.  Violonoello 

33.  CUmbalU  Fluto 

34.  IJ«bllch  OcdMt 
Wind 


Choik  (In  OMe  woaih  side  of  chanoel,  11  atop^. 

FMfc 


as.  nata  HarmoniqiM 

88.  PiinrlMl 

S7.  nageoMt 

38.  Corno  dl  Bawctto 

30.  CorAngUU  . 


Wind  preamre.— »|  incfaaa  throughont.  Tlie  Contm  Ghunb*, 
f  ormwrly  the  Pedal  Violone  (beioa  the  front  pipes  of  the  aonth  osael 
is  now  added  to  thla  nutnual  in  pbce  of  the  Bonrdon. 


Solo  (under  weat  ueh.  north  aide  of  eh*neel.  13  atopa-all  exocpt 
""    '* '~  a  swell  box). 


40. 


No.  40 
FlQie  Harmonique  8 


41.  Concert  Fiata  Harmonique  4 

43:  Plooolo    ....      8 

43.  Open  Uiapaaou  8 

44.  Gamba  ....  8 
40.  Contra  Faffotto  .  16 
46b  Contra  Poaauue              .    18 


47.  Cor  Anflais  . 

48.  Trumpet  (Tuba)  . 
491  Oreheatral  Oboe  . 
00.  Corno  dl  Baaetto 
51.  Comopeau 

Al  Flftte  Harmonique 


Wind  Preasorea.— Flues,  8|  inchea ;  Beeda— Contra  Fuotio  and 
Cornopean.  7  Inches  ;  Contra  POaaune  and  Trumpet.  17  inchea  ; 
the  remainder,  S|  inches. 

TiTBA  (Fifth  Manual,  5  atopa). 
58.  Double  Tuba  .  .    16  |  B8.  Tuba  Major  ...      8 

04.  Tuba  .      8      67.  Clarion  ....      4 

06.  Tuba  .41 

Wind  Praaaureu— The  Tuba  Major,  8  feet,  and  Clarion.  4  feet,  aie 
in  the  chancel,  and  are  winded  17  inches  in  the  treble,  and  14^  inches 
In  the  ban ;  the  other  three— Double  Tuba.  18  feet.  Tuba.  8  feet, 
and  Tuba,  4  feet— atand  in  the  Quarter  wMery,  having  85  inchea  of 
preasore  for  the  treble,  and  90  inohea  for  the  baa. 

Altaa  OiuiAV  (plaTed  from  Solo  k«rs ;  under  middle  arch,  north 
aide  of  chancel ;  4  atopa  In  swell  box). 
06.  Contra  Gamba  .    16  l  81.  Vox  Humana  8 

09.  Oamba    .  .      8      68.  Tremulant. 

60.  Vox  Angelica,  3  rankji.  I 

Wind 


Pkoal  (in  north-eaat  quarter  gallery  of  dome,  10  atopa). 


63.  DoubI«p  Open  Diapason 

64.  Open  Diapason 
60.  Open  Diapason 

66.  Vlolone.  Open  Diapason 

67.  Violoncello     . 


88.  Principal 
16  6B.  Mixture.  3  ranks.' 
16  70.  Contra  Pcaaune  .  .  38 
16  71.  Bombardon  ...  16 
8  72.  Clarion  ....  8 
Wind  Preasnre.— Flues.  34  inchea  and  6  inchea :  Beeda— Contm 
Posaune,  6  Inchea ;  Bombardon  and  Clarion,  80  inches. 

Pksiai.  (under  west  arch  on  north  side  of  chancel,  0  stope). 
78.  Vlolone  .       .  .    16  I  76.  OcUve   ....      8 

74.  Bourdon .  .    16      77.  Ophideide     ...    16 

75.  Open  Diapaaon  .    16  | 

Wind  Praaaurea.— Flues.  Si  inchea ;  Beod,  17  indiea. 


CocPLKRS  Aso  Accxaaoam  (Draw-etopa). 


Swell  to  Great  Sub-Octave. 

Swell  to  Great  Unison. 

Swell  to  Great  Super-Octave. 

Solo  to  Swell. 

Swell  to  Choir. 

Dome  Tubas  to  Great. 

Chancel  Tubaa  to  Great 

Solo  on. 

Altar  on. 

Tuba  to  PedaK 

Solo  to  Pedals. 

Swell  to  Pedals. 

Great  to  Pedals. 

Choir  to  Pedals. 


Swell 

Pedals. 
Great  Piatona 


to   Compoaition 
to   Compoaition 


Coupler  for  Swell  Pedals,  uniting 
Solo  to  Swell  Pedals,  but  not 

VlO0  9fllMe 

Dome   and   Chancel    Tubas   to 

Great— on  and  off. 
Three  speaking   tubes    to  3ui> 

centor.    Decani.   Cantoris,    in 

connection  with  the  two  sldea 

of  the  Choir. 


PisTom  (adlnstable).— 6  to  Solo ;  6  to  SweU  ;  8  to  Great ;  6  to 
Choir;  4  to  Tuba.    In  addition  to  theae.  there  are  eight  in  the 
key -frame  controlling  the  others,   according  to  arrangement. 
SweU  to  Great,  Great  to  Padal,  6  Combined  Pedals  to  Ptdal. 
Speaking  Stops,  77 ;  Total  Draw-stops,  96. 

The  following  stops  represent  what  remain 
of  Father  Smith's  work  of  1695: — Great — 
Double  Open,  16  feet,  and  Open,  8  feet,  and 
part  of  the  Principal  and  Fifteenth.  Choir — 
Part  of  the  Contra  Gamba.  Dome  Pedal — Pre- 
sumably the  Principal,  8  feet  (metal).  A  soli- 
tary open  diapason,  16  feet,  in  the  Dome  Pedal, 
remains  of  Bishop's  work  in  1826  and  1849. 

The  draw -stops  are  arranged  vertically. 
Tliere  are  two  gas-engines  in  the  crypt,  which 
supply  the  wind  for  the  portion  of  the  organ  in 
the  chancel,  whilst  the  pedal  stops  and  tubas 
in  the  dome  are  served  by  one  of  Mr.  Hngh 
Swanton's  hydraulic  engines  ;  the  Altar  (Echo) 
Organ  is  blown  by  electric  agency. 


JVestminsUr  Abbey,     W.  Hill  &  Son. 

The  action  of  the  Celestial  Organ  is  electric, 
on  the  system  invented  by  Messrs.  W.  Hill  k 
Son,  the  connection  being  established  by  means 
of  a  small  cable  200  feet  in  length. 

The  stops  of  the  Celestial  Organ  are  actuated 
by  means  of  ivory  stop -keys,  with  a  sliding 
motion,  placed  over  the  left  jamb  of  the  console. 
These  have  a  very  small  movement,  and  can  be 
manipulated  with  extreme  ease.  If  desired,  the 
whole  of  the  seventeen  stops  can  be  put  on  or 
off  by  one  movement  of  the  finger.  The  key 
contacts,  electro -pneumatic  movement  at  the 
sound-board,  swell  pedal  movement  and  draw- 
stop  movement,  are  all  on  a  new  principle.  The 
current,  which  is  very  small,  is  derived  from 
three  accumulator  cells,  which  can  be  re-charged, 
when  required,  by  means  of  a  miniature  dynamo 
attached  to  the  blowing  engine. 

All  the  stops  of  the  Celestial  Organ  are 
enclosed  in  a  swell  box,  and  are  voiced  to 
appropriate  softness. 

One  of  the  novel  features  of  the  organ  con- 
sists in  a  series  of  brass  resonating  gongs, 
thirty-six  notes,  which  are  likewise  pla^  in 
the  swell  box,  and  are  struck  by  means  of 
electro-pneumatic  hammers.  Some  quaint  and 
remarkable  effects  are  obtained  from  this  stop. 

The  wind  is  supplied  from  three  reservoirs, 
at  different  pressures,  placed  below  the  sound- 
boards, and  fed  from  zinc  wind- trunks,  carried 
along  the  Triforium  floor  from  the  main  organ. 

The  electric  touches  of  both  manual  and  pedal 
key-boards  are  instantaneous  in  action. 

The  following  is  the  complete  specification  : — 


Orxat.  CC  to  A. 


1.  Double  Open  Diapaaon, 

metal  .... 

2.  Open      Diapason      (1). 

metal  .... 

8.  Open      Diapason      (2), 

metal  .... 

4.  Open      Diapason      (3). 

metal  .... 

5.  Hohl  Flute,  wood  . 
8.  Principal,  metal    . 


Feet 

7.  HarmonloFlute.  metal      4 

8.  Twelfth,  metal     .       .      9] 

9.  Fifteenth,  metal  .       .      2 
la  Mixture,  4  ranks  meUl. 

Beed  Sound-buard  (heavier  wind). 

11.  Double  Trumpet,  metal  16 

12.  Posaune.  metal     .  8 

13.  Clarion,  metal  4 


Choik.  CO  to  A. 

14.  Gedeckt.  wood               .  18 

15.  Open  Diapason,  metal  .  8 

18.  Keraulophon.  metal  8 
17.  Dulciana.  metal  8 
1&  LiebUch  Oedeekt.  wood  8 

19.  Principal,  metal    .  4 


20.  Naaon  Flute,  wood 

21.  Suabe  Flute,  wood 

22.  Harmonic    tiemshom. 


23.  Contra  Fagotto,  metal 

24.  Cor  Anglais,  metal 


4 
16 
8 


26.  Double  Diapaaon.  baaa, 
wood    .... 

26.  Double  Diapaaon,  treble, 

metri  .... 

27.  Open      Diapaaon      (1), 

metal  .... 

28.  Open      Diapaaon      (2), 

metal  .... 

29.  Bohr  Flute,  wood  and 

metal  .... 
Sa  Salicional.  metal    . 
31.  Voix  C41eate,  metai 
82.  Dnldana,  metal 


SWKLL.  CC  to  A. 
Feet 


Feet 

8 


38.  Hohl  Flute,  wood 

34.  Dulcet,  metal  4 

35.  Principal,  metal  .       .  4 

36.  LiebUch  Flute,  metal  .  4 

37.  Fifteenth,  metal  .  2 

38.  Mixture,  3  ranks,  metal 
an.  Oboe,  metal  ...  8 

(On  heavier  wind.) 

40.  Double  Trumpet,  metal  16 

41.  Cornopean,  metal  6 

42.  Clarion,  metal      .  4 


Solo.  00  to  A. 

43.  Gamba,  metal  8 

44.  Bohr  Flute,  wood  .  8 
40.  LiebUch  Flute,  metal    .  4 

46.  Harmonic  Flute,  metal  4 

(In  a  Swell) 

47.  Orcheetral  Oboe,  metal .  8 


48.  Clarionet  metal  . 

49.  Vox  Humana,  metal    . 

(On  heavy  wind) 
sa  Tuba  MirabUis.  meUl . 
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(Light  Wind  wmnd-board,  fifth 
cl«n«r.)  Feet 

61.  Double  DaleLboa,  faM*. 

wood  ....  16 
02.  Doable  DuleUna,  treble, 

metal  ....  18 
SI.  Flaato  TraTcno,  metal  8 
54.  ViolA  dA  OMnba.  metal       8 

05.  Voiz  CA««t«,  metal  8 

06.  Hohl  Plate,  wood  .  8 

07.  Dulciana  Comet,  6  rauki. 
The  followluc  stops  are  arail- 

able  when  dettred,  on  the  solo 
keyboard,  thus  famlshlnff  an 
independent  Inatrament  of  two 
mannals  ;  while  In  combination 
with  coopler>kejB  Nos.  89  and 


90,  couplers  91  and  93  can  be 
ioterchanged,  thus  reversing  the 
claviers.  p^et 

58.  Cor  de  Nuit.  wood  and 

meUl         ...      8 

59.  8uabe  Flnte.  wood  4 

60.  Flageolet,  metal  .  2 

(On  heavier  wind.) 

61.  Harmonic      Trumpet, 

metal         ...  8 

02.  Mnaette.  metal     .  8 

65.  Harmonic  Oboe,  metal  8 
64.  Vox  Homana,  metal    .  8 

66.  Spare  BUde. 

66.  Olockensptel.  3  ranks. 

67.  Oongs. 


Pkdal.  CCC  to  F. 
68.  Double  Open  Diapason,  74.  Violoueello,  wood  8 


wood    ....  32 

60.  Open  Diapason,  wood    .  16 

70.  Open  Diapason,  metal  .  16 

71.  Bonrdon,  wood              .  16 

72.  PrinoipU.  metal    .  8 

73.  Bass  Flute,  wood    .  8 


Reed  Sound-boards  (heavier 

wind). 

76.  Contra  Posanne,  metal    .12 

76.  Posanne,  metitl  .    16 

77.  Trumpet,  metal   .  8 


COUPLKBS,  ETC. 


78.  Swell  to  Great 

79.  Swell  OcUve. 

80.  SweU  to  Choir. 

81.  Solo  to  Great. 

82.  Great  to  PedaL 

83.  SweU  to  Pedal. 


84.  Choir  to  Pedal. 
86.  Solo  to  Pedal. 

86.  Solo  OeUve  to  Pedal. 

87.  Swell  Tremulant. 

88.  Solo  Tremulant. 


COVTLBK-Km  OF  'CXLWTIAL  OBOAS.' 


89.  Celestial  to  6th  Manual. 

90.  Celestial  to  4th  HanuaL 

91.  Nos.  61  to  67  on  0th  Manual. 

92.  Nos.  68  to  07  on  4th  Manual. 

93.  Celestial  Octave. 

94.  Celestial  Sub-OcUve. 


96.  Celestial  to  Solo,  OeUve. 
06.  CelestUl    to   Solo,    Sub- 
Octave. 

97.  Celestial  to  Pedal. 
US.  Tremulant. 

99.  Wind. 


Ten  Pneumatic  Combination  Pedals,  affecting  Great,  SweU, 
Pedal  Stops. 
Seven  Combination  Pistons  to  Solo  and  Choir. 
Three  Combination  Pistons  to  CelestiaL 
Three  Creeccndo  Pedals. 


The  Cathedral  Church  of  Si,  Saviour^  South- 
warkf  London,  S.E,     T.  C.  Lewis  &  Co. 

The  following  particulars  were  communicated 
to  T?ie  Organist  and  Choirmaster  by  Dr.  A. 
Madeley  Richardson,  M.A.,  F.R.C.O.,  organist 
and  choirmaster  of  St.  Saviour's : — 


Orbat  (CC  to  C,  61  X 


1.  Contra  Viola  . 

2.  Bourdon  . 

8.  Open  Diapason,  No.  I 
4.  Open  Diapason,  No.  2 
6.  Stopped  Diapason  . 

6.  Flats  Harmoniqu«> 

7.  OcUve     . 


Feet 

.    16 

.     16 

8 

8 


,  13  stop.). 

Feet 

&  FlAte  Hannonique  4 

9.  Octave  Quint  2] 

10.  Super  Octave  9 

11.  Cornet.  3,  4.  and  6  ranks. 

12.  Mixture.  4  ranks. 

13.  Trumpet. 


10  ke7-touches  for  couplers  and  fixed  combinations. 


Swsut.  (CC  to  C,  61 1 

14.  Bonrdon .  .16 

16.  Open  Diapason  8 

16.  Bohr  FlOte      ...      8 

17.  VioledeGambe     .  8 
1&  Voix  C41est«s  (Tenor  C)       8 

19.  Geigen  Principal    .  4 

20.  Bohr  FlOte      ...      4 


M.  14  stops). 

21.  Flautina 

22.  Mixture.  4  ranks. 

23.  Contra  Fagotta     . 

24.  Horn 
26.  Oboe 

26.  Volx  Hnmaine. 

27.  Clarion  . 


10  key-touches  for  couplers  and  fixed  combinations. 


28.  Lieblleh  Gedact 

29.  Geigen  Principal 
80.  SalTcional 

31.  Dulciana 

32.  Ueblich  Gedact 


Choik  (CC  to  C,  61  notes,  10  stops). 


16 


33.  Salicet   . 

34.  PlAUto  Tiaverso  . 
36.  LlFbUch  Gedact 

36.  Lieblich  Gedact    . 

37.  Mixture.  3  ranks. 


10  key-touches  for  couplers  and  fixed  combinations. 
Solo  (CC  to  C,  61  notes,  10  stops). 


18.  Flftta  Harmonlqne 

39.  Vox  AngeUea . 

40.  Unda  Maris  (Tenor  C) 

41.  Flfite  Hannonique 

42.  Cor  Anglais  (Tenor  C) 


4.1.  Trombone 

44.  Clarinet 

4R.  Orchestral  Oboe 

46.  Tuba  Magna 

47.  Trompette  Harmonique 


The  Solo  Organ  U  enclosed  in  a  separate  Swell  box.    10  key- 
touches  for  fixed  combinations  and  Solo  stops. 


48.  Great  Bass 

.    32 

66.  Flute  Bass     . 

49.  Major  Violou  . 

.    32 

06.  Flute     . 

60.  Great  Baas 

.     16 

81.  Violon     . 

.     16 

68.  Posanne 

62.  Sab  Bass.       . 

.    16 

8a  Trombone     . 

63.  Dulciana  Bass 

.    16 

60.  Trumpet 

64.  Violoncello     . 

8 

Covruciu  (10). 

61.  Choir  to  PedaL 

66.  SweU  to  Great. 

62.  Great  to  PedaL 

67.  Solo  to  Great. 

68.  SweU  to  PedaL 

08.  SweU  to  Choir. 

64.  Solo  to  Pedal. 

69.  Solo  to  SweU. 

66.  Choir  to  Great. 

70.  Solo  Octave. 

AccESsoRiKs.  —  Tremulant  to 
Swell ;  6  pedals  for  interchange- 
able combinations  ;  ordinary 
Swell  pedal  for  Solo;  balanced 
pedal  for  Swell ;  balanced  pedal 
for  erssemufo  over  entire  organ. 
Including  the  Solo  swell  shutters ; 
the  entire  action  is  electro- pneu- 
matic: the  console  is  detached 
and    placed   behind    the    Choir 


16 
8 


sUlls;  the  weight  of  wind  for 
the  entire  organ  is  3}  inohea,  with 
the  exoeptioc  of  the  Tuba  Macna 
and  the  Trompette  Harmonique. 
for  which  it  is  12  inches;  the 
whole  of  the  metal  pipes  are  of 
the  best  spotted  metal :  the  caM 
is  made  of  oak,  from  the  designs 
of  the  late  Sir  Arthur  W.  Blum- 
field,  A.R.A. 


DB8CBIPTI0N  OF  KETTOUCH  COMBINATION& 
Gkeat  OnoAJr  (10). 


T. 

8u                                 loloncello. 

Bt; 

8f<                                let. 

lal 

C                                 la,I6fMt: 

•M, 

Oci                                   fc  ;     Super 

Oe                                 wt,  8  faet. 

vt; 

Pe                                 M.32fMt: 

»t; 

Dt                                   »t  ;   Flute. 

^te 

41                                     t. 

1 

i                               .    Pedals 

M. 

Fu 

7                                   rmoniqoe. 

ia- 

8f( ,.    _boe,8foet: 

P*- 

Rohr  Fldte,  8  feet.    Pedal— Sub 

ia- 

Bass,  16  feet.    Coupler-Swell  to 

0*. 

Pedal. 

1- 

a  Swell  to  Great,  on  and  off. 

Bat 

9.  Solo  to  Great,  on  and  off. 

?t; 

10.  Choir  to  Great,  on  and  off. 

Swxu.  OXOAX  (10). 

1.  SweU  to  Pedal,  on  and  off.         7.  Vide  de  Gambe.  8  feet,  and 

2.  Rohr  F15te.  8  feet ;  Viole  do  ,  Voix  Oileste.  8  feet,  only.  Choir 
Gambe,  8  feet.  Pedal— Sub  Bass,  —Dulciana.  8  feet ;  LieMlch  Ge. 
16  feet  jdact,  8  feet.      Pedal— Dulciana 

3.  Open  Diapason,  8  feet ;  Bohr ,  Bass,  16  feet.    All  couplers  off. 
FlOte,  8  feet :  Rohr  FlOte.  4  feet :      &  Bohr  FlOte.    6  feet :   Volx 
Oboe.  8  feet  ( Viole  de  Gambe  off).   Uumaiiie,  8  feet,    cntoir— Dolci- 
Pedal— Sub  Bass,  16  feet :   Flute  ana,  8  feet  ;     Ueblich  Oedju-t. 
Bass.  8  feet.  8  feet.    Pedal-Duldana,  16  feet ; 

4.  Adds  —  Viole    de    Gambe.  Choir  to  PedaL 

8 feet:  Geigen  Princi|*l.  4  feet.  I  9.  Horn.  8 feet. only.  Choir- 
Pedal  —  Adda  —  Dulciana  Bass, ' SalidonaL  8  feet;  Lieblich  Oe^ 
16  feet  I  dact  8  feet     Pedal— Sub  Baas. 

6.  Adds  —  Bourdon.    16    feet ; '  16  feet ;  Dulciana.  16  feet ;  Choir 
Flautina,  2  feet ;    Hum.  8  feet,  to  Pedal. 
Pedal— Adds— Great  Bass.  16  feet. ,   10.  Solo  to  Swell,  on  and  off. 

6.  Pull  Swell.     Pedal-Adds- 
Major  Violou.  32  feet  ' 

Choik  Onuiur  (10). 


1.  Choir  to  Pedal,  on  and  off. 

2.  Dulciana.  6  feet;  Ueblich 
Gedact  8  feet ;  Pedal -Sub  Bass. 
16  feet ;  Dulciana.  16  feet 

3.  Sallcional.  8  foet :  Dulciana, 
8  feet:  Lieblich  Gedact  8  feet; 
Ueblich  Gedact  4  feet  Pedal- 
Sub  Bass,  16  feet ;  Dulciana, 
16  feet ;  Flute  Bass.  8  fset 

4.  Geigen  Principal,  8  feet; 
Salioional.  8  feet  ;  Dulciana, 
8  feet ;  Ueblich  Gedact.  8  feet ; 
Flauto  Traverso,  4  feet :  Lieblich 
Gedact.  4  feet  Pedal- Violon. 
16  feet :  Sub  Bass.  16  feet ;  Flute 
Bass,  4  feet. 

6.  Lieblich  Gedact,  16  feet; 
Geigen  Principal.  8  feet ;  SaUci- 
onal.  8  feet :  Dulciana,  8  feet ; 
Lieblich  Gedact.  8  feet ;  Salicet 
4  feet ;  Flauto  Travcrm,  4  feet ; 


Ueblich  G«Uct.  4  feet  Pedal— 
Violon.  16  feet :  Sub  Baas.  16  feet : 
Flute  Bass,  8  feet ;  Flute.  4  feet 

6.  Full  Choir.  Pedal— Violon, 
16  feet :  Sub  Bass,  16  feet :  Dulci- 
ana Bass,  16  feet:  Violoncello, 
8  feet ;  Flute  Bass.  8  feet ;  Flute. 
4  feet 

7.  Lieblich  Oedacts,  16  feet 
8  feet  4  feet  2  feet  SweU-Open 
Diapason.  8  feet ;  Rohr  FlOte. 
8  feet  Pedal-Sub  Bass.  16  feet; 
Flute  Bass.  8  feet 

a  Ueblich  Oedaota.  8  feet  and 
2 feet  Swell— Rohr FlMe, 8 feet; 
Viole  de  Gambe.  8  feet  Ped&I— 
Sub  Bass.  16  feet   SweU  to  Pedal. 

9.  Dulciana.  8  feet.  only.  Pedal 
—Dulciana,  16  feet  Choir  to 
Pedal. 

10.  Swell  to  Choir,  on  and  off. 


Solo  Oboax  (10). 


1.  Solo  to  Pedal,  on  and  off. 

2.  FlOte  Harmonique.  8  feet 

3.  FlOte  Harmonique.  8  feet ; 
FlOte  Harmonique.  4  feet. 

4.  Orchestral  Oboe.  8  feet. 

6.  FlOte  Harmonique,  8  feet; 
Clarinet.  8  feet 

6.  FlOte  Harmonique,  8  feet; 
Trompette  Harmonique,  8  feet 


)f«et:  rnda 


7.  Vox  Angelica,  e 
Maris,  8  feet 

a  FlOte  Harmonique,  4  feet: 
Cor  AngUis.  16  f^t ;  Orchestral 
Oboe.  8  feet 

9.  Trombone.    16   feet;    Tuba 
Magna,  8  feet:  Trompette  Har- 
monique, 8  feet 
10.  iVombone,    16   feet;    Tuba 
Magna.  8  feet 
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NOTES. 

Gkkat  OmoAS.— The  lowest  notes  of  the  Contra  Oamba,  16  feet,  mra 
borrowed  from  the  Ped&l  Violon ;  and  of  the  Bourdon,  16  feet, 
from  the  Pedal  Sob  Ban. 
8  wKio.  OKOiur.— The  Viole  de  Oambe.  8  feet,  U  a  beautiful  imitation 

of  string  tone. 
Choir  OmoAV.— The  family  of  four  Lieblicha  has  a  tone  of  peculiar 

refinement. 

Solo  Okoajt.— The  tone  of  the  M>ft  reeda  is  vetj  delicate.     The 

advantage  ol  the  Cor  Anglais  speaking  at  16  feet  pitch  is 

evident,  since  in  combination  with   the  Clarinet.  Oboe,  or 

Flute,  It  may  be  xised  for  valuable  orchestral  elhcts.     Those 

accustomed  to  Willis  Tubu  may  be  diiiappolnted  wltti  the 

heavy  reeds ;  they  are  much  less  powerful  than  Willis's,  but 

on  that  account  perhaps  more  generally  useful.     The  Tuba 

Ma^nia  Is  of  full  rich  tone,  and  of  line  effect  in  chords  when  the 

Swell  box  is  doeed.     The  Trompette  Harmonlque  is  a  very 

clooe  imitation  of  the  orchestral  trumpet.    The  two  together, 

when  used  to  reinforce  the  full  Great,  add  breadth  and  massire- 

neas.  without  drowning  the  flue  work. 

Pbdai.  Oroav.— The  Great  Bass,  32  feet,  and  Great  Bass.  16  feet, 

are  one  and  the  same  set  of  pipes,  sounding  in  octaves.    The 

Major  Violon,  32  feet.  Violon.  16  feet,  and  Violoncello,  8  feet; 

the  Bub  Baas.  16  feet.  Baas  Flute.  8  feet,  and  Flute.  4  feet ;  the 

Contra   Poeaune.    32   feet,   and    Poaaune.   16   feet;   and    the 

Uoiubarde,  16  feet,  and  Trumjiet.  8  feet,  are  all  borrowed  in 

the  same  manner. 

The  organ,  though  unfortunately  placed  in  a  chamber  where 

many  of  the  soft  eflStcts  are  lost,  is  a  masterpiece  of  voicing,  and 

endless    delightful   combinations   may  be   produced.     The  cost, 

including  the  erection  of  a  chamber,  was  MOOO.     The  winil  is 

supplied  by  a  rotary  engine,  driven  by  water  from  the  Hydraulic 

Supply  Co.,  at  a  pressure  of  700  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 

SL  Margaret's  Churchy  Westminster. 
J.  W.  Walker  k  Sons. 

The  instrnment,  built  to  the  specification  of 
E.  H.  Lemare,  Esq.,  F.R.A.M.,  F.R.C.O.,  the 
late  organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  church, 
stands  in  the  north  aisle,  occupying  the  two 
easternmost  arches,  and  has  a  16-feet  frontage 
facing  west.  The  electric  blowing  machinery 
and  feeders  are  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  church, 
and  the  wind  is  conveyed  along  the  aisle  roof 
to  the  organ.  In  addition  to  the  two  controlling 
wind  reservoirs  in  the  tower,  there  are  eight 
large  reservoirs  in  the  organ  itself. 


GasAT  Oboam  (14  stops). 


1.  Double  Open  Diapason. 

wood    .... 

2.  Open  Diapason,  lanre     . 

3.  Open  DiaiMison.  uieJi  iitii 

4.  Opon  DiapoMon.  small    . 

5.  Orchofttrol  Flute     . 

6.  Wall!  Flute     . 

7.  Uarmonic  Flute 


8.  PHncipal 

9.  Twelfth 

10.  Fifteenth 

11.  Mixture,  8  rankii. 

12.  Double  Trumpet  . 
IS.  Posaune 

14.  Clarion  . 


I.  Lieblich  Bourdon  .        .  16 

'1.  Open  Diapason  8 

3.  LiehUch  Oedsct  8 

4.  KchoOamba  ...  8 

5.  Volx  Celeste  (Tenor  C)  .  8 

6.  Flute  ...  4 
T  Principal  ...  4 
8.  Fifteenth         ...  2 


SwKix  OaoAiT  (14  stops). 


0.  Mixture,  4  ranks. 

10.  Contra  Posaune  (heavy 

wind)         ...  16 

11.  Poeaune  (heavy  wind) .  8 

12.  Oboe  ....  8 
18.  Vox  Humana  8 
14.  Clarion  (heavy  wind)  .  4 


CBoia  OaoAH  (11  stops). 
(Enclosed  in  Separate  Swell  Box.) 


].  Quintaton 

'i.  Oamba     .... 

3.  Dulciana 

4.  Vox  Angelica  (Tenor  C) . 

5.  Lieblich  Oedact      . 

6.  Concert  Flute 


7.  Viola      ....  4 

8.  Piccolo  ....  2 

9.  Clarionet       ...  8 

10.  Orcbeiitral  Oboe    .  8 

11.  Tuba,  heavy  wind  (pre- 

pared for)    ...  8 


1.  Double  Open  Diapason, 

wood    . 

2.  Op«n  Diapason,  wood 
X  Open  Diapason,  metal 

4.  Bourdon,  wood 

5.  Quint,  wood   . 
«.  OctsTe,  wood  . 

7.  PrlDcipol,  metal 


Pkoal  Oboav  (11  stops). 


8.  Flute,  wood  ...      8 

9.  Bombarde.  metal  (pre- 

pared for)  ...    32 

10.  Trombone,  wood  (heavy 

wind)         ...    16 

11.  Trumpet,  wood  (heavy 

wind).        ...      8 


1.  Great  to  Pedal. 

2.  Swell  to  Pedal. 

3.  Choir  to  Pedal. 

4.  Choir  to  Great. 

5.  Swell  to  Great. 

6.  Swell  to  Choir. 

7.  Choir  Sub-Octave. 


Covrx.KRS  ASO  AocBaoKOH  (14  stops). 


8.  Choir  Octave. 

9.  Choir  unison  oflT. 

10.  Swell  Bub-Octave. 

11.  Swell  Octave. 

12.  Swell  unison  off. 

13.  Tremulant  to  Swell  Organ. 

14.  Tremulant  to  Choir  Oigan. 


Five  Combination  PiatooB  (Bectro-pnsamatic)  to  Great  Organ 
Stor- 

a  imatic)  to  SweU  Organ 

Sto^ 

F  matio)  to  Swell  Organ 

Bto 

F  Stops. 

F 

D  Pedal  Coupler. 

B  Organs. 

C 

C 

P 

A  mpaas  of  the  Manuals 

exo 

T  Mannala.  Pedals,  and 

Dn  I. 

1895.     St,  Alhan  the  MaHyr,  Brooke  Struts 

Holhorn, 
This  organ,  a  divided  one,  is  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  choir  in  the  north  and  south 
chapels,  and  is  played  from  the  south  side. 
The  instrument  is  by  Henry  Willis  k  Sons, 
the  well-known  firm  of  organ-builders,  and  the 
action  is  their  most  recent  form  of  tubular 
pneumatic.  The  wind  is  supplied  at  varying 
pressures  by  three  of  Mr.  Vincent  Willis's  patent 
hydraulic  engines.  The  oi^n  has  four  fronts 
filled  with  spotted  metal  pipes.  The  draw-stop 
knobs  are  of  solid  ivory,  and  arc  placed  at  an 
angle  of  45**.  Four  Manuals,  CC  to  A  ;  radiat- 
ing and  concave  pedal  board.  Eight  Composi- 
tion Pedals,  four  to  Swell  and  four  to  Great. 
Two  Swell  Pedals,  one  to  Swell  Organ  and  one 
to  Solo.  Three  pneumatic  pistons  controlling 
the  Swell  to  Great,  Solo  to  Great,  Great  to 
Pedal.  The  manual  keys  are  of  the  very  best 
description,  and  the  entire  organ  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  what  a  church 
organ  should  be. 


1.  Double  Diapason    . 
8.  Open  Diapason,  No.  1 

3.  open  Diapason.  No.  2 

4.  Clarabel  Flute 

5.  FlAte  Harmonlque 

6.  Principal 


13.  Lieblich  Bourdon  . 

14.  Oelgen  Principal     . 

15.  Ueblich  Gedact 

16.  Salidonal 

17.  Vox  Angelica  (Tsuor  C) 

18.  Oemshom 

19.  Flageolet. 


9&  Lieblich  Oedact 
87.  Dulciana. 
98.  Hohl  Flute 
29.  Viola  da  Oamba 


34.  Hohl  Flute 

35.  Wald  Flute 

36.  Tuba 


39.  Contra  Bourdon 

40.  Open  Diapason 

41.  Vlolone    . 

42.  Bourdon  . 


Great. 
Feet 


7.  Twelfth  . 

a  Fifteenth 

9.  Mixture.  3  ranks. 

10.  Double  Trumpet   . 

11.  Trumpet 

12.  Clarion 


20.  Mixture,  3  rankn. 

21.  Contra  Poeauno 

22.  Cornopean 

23.  Hautboy 

94.  Vox  Humana 
88.  CUrion  . 


Choik. 

8  I  30.  Lieblich  FlOte 

8   !  31.  Concert  Flute 

8   j   32.  Piccolo  . 

8   I  33.  ComoHll-Bassetto 

bOLO. 

8  I   87.  Orchestral  Oboe    . 
4      38.  aarinet 

8  I 

Pan  AX.. 

32   I  43.  Octave    . 

16   I  44.  Violoncello    . 

16       45.  Mixture.  3  rsnkh 

16  I  46.  Ophiclelde     . 


Feet 
21 
2 

.  16 
8 

4 


16 


47.  Swell  to  Great. 

48.  Swell  to  Choir. 

49.  Solo  to  Great 

50.  Great  to  Pedal. 

51.  SweU  to  Pedal. 


CourLBRs. 

52.  Choir  to  Pedal. 

53.  Solo  to  Pedal. 

54.  Tremulant  to  Swell  by  Draw, 
stop. 


York  Minster,     J.  W.  Walker  &  Sons. 

This  organ  was  originally  built  in  1829  by 
Messrs.   Elliott  k  Hill,   and  improved   about 
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having  become  completely  worn  cut,  tlio 
necessity  for  renewal  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  substitution  of  an  entirely  new  scheme, 
with  the  result  that  only  the  case  work  and  the 
best  of  the  old  pii»e  work  are  incorporated  in 
the  present  instrument. 

Originally  the  organist  was  placed  at  the 
choir,  or  east  front.  The  new  organ  is  con- 
structed with  the  console  on  the  south  side,  so 
that  the  player  is  in  touch  with  both  choir  and 
nave. 

The  feeders  of  the  new  bellows  are  worked 
by  four  hydraulic  engines,  the  necessary  water 
pressure  being  obtained  by  pumping  water  up 
to  a  cistem  in  the  roof  of  the  north  transept. 
The  power  for  this  is  derived  from  the  gas- 
engine  that  was  used  for  blowing  the  old 
organ. 

In  outward  appearance  the  oigan  is  unaltered, 
except  that  the  swell  box — which  was  prominent 
above  the  top  of  the  case — has  been  taken  away, 
thus  removing  a  considerable  obstruction  to 
the  view  of  the  east  window  from  the  nave, 
and  so  effecting  an  important  improvement  as 
regards  the  interior  of  the  minster. 


Great  Obqav  (Coinpua  OC  to  A,  B6  Motw). 

FwtPlpw 

18.  HMrmonlc  Flot«  4  B6 

13.  Twelfth        .        .  8|  66 

14.  Pineenth    .        .  9  86 
1ft.  Fall    Mixture,  4 

imnka  2S2 

16.  Shvp  Mixtarv.  8 
nxSu  .174 

17.  Doable  Trumpet  16  56 

15.  Po»ane      .        .  8  56 

19.  Trampet      .        .  8  56 
2D.  ClArion        .        .  4  66 


Swell  OaoAV  (CompMs  CO  to  A,  56  Notes). 


Feet  Pipes  1 

1.  Doable  Open  Di»- 

PMOU   . 

1« 

86 

2.  Boaitlon 

16 

86 

3.  Open  DiApMOO 

58 

4.  <^n  DUpMon 

56 

5.  Open  DiupMon 

66 

6.  Open  DUpMnn 

56 

7.  0»mbft  .        . 

66 

8.  Wald  Flute  . 

58 

9.  Stopped  Dinpuon 

66 

10.  OcUve  . 

86 

11.  OcUTe  . 

58 

1.  Bourdon                .  16 

9.  Open  DiApMon     .  8 

3.  Horn  Di»pMon     .  6 

4.  Stopped  Di*piM)n  8 

5.  RchoOunba  8 

6.  VoizCiilcwte  (Tenor 

C)         ...  8 

7.  Octave  ...  4 
&  Flnte     ...  4 


9.  Fifteenth    .       .      2 

86 

10.  Dulclans  Mixture. 

3  ranks     . 

174 

11.  Fall  Mixture,  3  ranks 

174 

19.  Double  Trumpet     16 

66 

18.  Trumpet     .        .      8 

68 

14.  Horn    ...      8 

66 

16.  Oboe     ...      8 

86 

16.  Clarion                .      4 

86 

Tremulant  to  SweU  Stops  on  llf  ht  pressure  wind. 
Choir  OMiAit  (Compass  CC  to  A,  86  Notes). 


1.  Oedact  . 

2.  Open  Diapaeon 

3.  Clwnba  . 

4.  Dulclana 

5.  Stopped  Diapason 


7.  Stopped  Flute 
a  Suabe  Flute  . 
9.  Piccolo  . 
10.  Clarinet 


Sou>  OaaA-x  (Compass  CC  to  A.  C6  Notes). 

1.  BehoDulcLana     .8       66  I  4.  Baiwwn  .    16 

2.  Harmonic  Flnte  .8       66      5.  Orchestral  Oboe   .      8 

3.  Harmonic  Flute  .4       86  I  &  Vox  Humana  6 

The  above  are  enclosed  in  a  SweU  box. 
7.  Tuba  .16       58  |  &  Tuba      ...      6 

Tremulant  to  Stops  1  to  G. 

Pedal  Oruax  (Compass,  COC  to  F,  30  Notes). 


1.  Open      Diapaeon. 

a  Bourdon 

16 

30 

wood    . 

32 

30 

9.  Qaint  . 

10| 

90 

2.  Open      Diapason. 

10.  Octave 

8 

90 

metal  .       .       . 

32 

90 

11.  FluU   .        .        . 

6 

30 

3.  Open      Diapason. 

12.  Oontra  Trombone 

wood    .        .        . 

16 

90 

(upper  18  notes 

4.  Open      Diapason. 

from  No.  13)     . 

99 

19 

metal  . 

16 

30 

13.  Trombone   . 

16 

90 

6.  Violone.  wood 

16 

90 

14.  Contra  Fagotto  . 

16 

30 

«.  Dulclana.  metal  . 

16 

SO 

16.  Tromba 

8 

90 

7.  Bub-bass        .        . 

16 

30 

16.  Clarion 

4 

30 

1.  Swell  to  Great. 

2.  SweU  to  Choir. 

3.  Solo  to  Great. 

4.  SweU  Octave. 

5.  Swell  Sub-Octave. 

6.  Swell  Unison  OIT. 

7.  Solo  Octave. 


a  Solo  8ub-Oeta\-e. 
9.  Solo  Unison  Oft 

10.  Great  to  P«daL 

11.  Swell  to  Pedal. 

12.  Choir  to  PedaL 

13.  Solo  to  PedaL 


CoMBiVATioir  PiBTOira  ajid  Pedals. 

BiEht  E3eetro-PneamaUc  ComMnation  Pistons  to  Great  Onmn 

Stops. 
Double  AcUnf  Piston  'Great  Organ  Seeds  on  and  off.* 
Six  Bectro-Pnenmatic  Oombtni^ion  Pistons  to  SweU  Organ  Btopn. 
Four  Electro -Pneumatic  Oombination  Pistons  to  Solo  Orxan 

Stops. 
Three  Klectro-Pnenmatlc  Combination  Pistons  to  Choir  Orsna 

StopsL 
Hfbt  Electro -Pneumatic  Combination  Pedals  to  Pedal  Otgan 


Six  Electro -Pneumatic  Combination  Pedals  DupUoatinf  SwcU 
Pistons. 

The  combinations  of  stops  upon  the  pistons  and  pedals  are  easily 
alterable  by  the  organist,  the  mechanical  arxmngementa  being  con- 
veniently placed  in  the  oonM>le. 

Other  AtTOBssoRics. 

(A)  Double-Acting  Pedal  controUing  Great  to  Pedal  Oonpler. 

(B)  Ooapler  'Great  Pistons  to  Pedal  OombinaUons.' 

(C)  '  PMal  Basses  to  SweU  Oigan,'  whereby  the  Pedal  Oigaa  may 
be  controlled  in  suitable  combinations  (not  necessarily  the  mue  as 
those  assooUted  with  the  Great),  by  either  the  SweU  PistouM  or 
Combination  Pedals. 

]  tie  Great  and  Pedal  Stops 

an  Pistons  or  Pedala.     By 

lei  » Great  Organ  Stops  only, 

an  Stops  only.     The  SweU 

Co  tesof  the  SweU  Pietoas, 

do  is  drawn,  which  oootrols 

sij  «  Swell  combinations. 

[  on  the  Piston  and  Pedal 

cm  ISO  the  Solo  Tubas.  Great 

to  i  Couiilers,  in  appropriate 

on  e  his  organ  from  soft  to 

ful  io  at  any  point,  without 

toi  1  as  to  leave  aU  pistons. 

eU  x>t  Is  removed  from  the 

1899.     Nanrieh  Cathedral, 
Norman  k  Beard. 

The  whole  organ  consists  of  five  manuals  and 
seventy-eight  stops,  including  couplers. 

The  console  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  instrument,  thus  enabling  the  organist  to 
liave  a  view  of  the  whole  building,  both  east 
and  west. 

The  builders'  patent  tubular-pneumatic  action 
is  applied  to  thei  whole  organ,  mih  the  exception 
of  the  Echo  Organ,  which  is  controlled  by  their 
latest  electro-pneumatic  connection. 

There  are  sixteen  sound-boards  arranged  as 
follows  : — two  for  the  Great  Organ,  two  for  the 
Swell,  two  for  the  Solo,  one  for  the  Choir,  seven 
for  the  Pedal,  and  two  for  the  Echo  Organ. 

The  following  stojis  from  the  old  organ  have 
been  included  in  the  new  instmment : — 

Pedal  Oigan,  Double  Open  Diapason,  twent}^- 
five  old  pipes. 

Open  Dia])ason  (wood),  nine  old  pipes.  Bour- 
don, thirty  old  pipes. 

Choir  Organ,  Open  Diapason  by  Benatus 
Harris,  formerly  in  great  oigan. 

Stopped  Diapason  (the  oldest  stop  in  the 
organ,  maker  unknown). 

Gamba  to  Tenor  C.     Nason  flute,  partly. 

Great  Organ,  Open  Diapason  by  Byfield. 
Swell  Organ,  Bourdon. 

The  pitch  of  the  organ  is  a  semitone  lower 
than  the  old  Philharmonic  concert  pitch. 

The  wind  is  supplied  by  a  gas  engine  placed 
outside    the    Cathedral,   which    works  power 
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ORGAN 


569 


>umps,    the  pressure  being  conveyed  in  pipes 

o  the  north  triforium,  and  there  used  to 
>perate  four  hydraulic  engines  which  are  under 
:he  immediate  control  of  the  organist  at  the 
keyboard. 

The  following  is  a  complete  specification  of 
the  organ,  whicO^  consists  of  five  Manuals,  from 
OC  to  C,  61  notes,  and  2^  octaves  of  concave 
and  radiating  pedals,  from  CCO  to  G,  32  notes. 

Pkdal  Okoax  (9  stopa). 

Feet  Pipes 

I.  Double  Open  Diapuon,  wood    .                        .32       32  (%  old) 
'2.  Open  DUpMon.  wood 16       32  (9  old) 

3.  Opfm  Diapaaon.  metal 16       32 

4.  I>ulcijui».  wood 16       32 

5.  Bourdon,  wood 16       32  (30  old) 

O.  Vlolonoello.  metal 8       32 

7.  Baum  Flut«,  wood 8       32 

€k>ntnL  Foaanne.  prepared  for  .  .32 

8.  Trombone,  metal 16       32 

U.  Trumpet  (parUjr  derived  Irom  No.  8).  metal  .      8       12 

Choui  Oboav  (9  atope). 

10.  Lieblich  Bourdon,  wood 16       61 

II.  Open  DiMMMon  (old  pipes  ex  Great),  metal  .  8  61 
Vi.  Stopped  Diapaaon  (old  pipes  ex  Choir),  wood  8  61 
m.  Bell  Oamba  (old  pipes  ex  Choir,  Tenor  C),  metal  8  61 
14.  Dulci»na  (old  pipes  ex  Choir,  Tenor  C),  metal  8  61 
1."^.  Naoon  Flute  (part  old  pipes  ex  Choir),  wood  .      4       61 

16.  Harmonic  Gemshom,  metal     ....      4       61 

17.  Plooolo.  metal 2       61 

18.  Como  di  BasMtto,  metal 8       61 

Okkat  OaoAV  (14  stops). 

19.  Double  Open  Dlaaaaon,  metal  .  .  16  61 
■JO.  Open  Diapaaon.  No.  1.  metal  ....  8  61 
'21.  Open  Diapaaon,  No.  2.  metal  ....  8  61 
'22.  Open  Diapaaon.  No.  3  (old  pipes  ex  Great), 

metal 8       61 

21.  Hohl  Flute,  wood  ...      8       61 

'21.  Stopped  Diapaaon,  wood 8       61 

'25.  Principal,  metal 4       61 

26.  Fldte  Harmonlque.  metal        ....      4       61 

27.  Twelfth,  metal 2|      61 

•28.  Fifteenth,  metal 2       61 

'29.  Mixture,  8  ranks,  metal 183 

SO.  Double  Trumpet,  metal 16       61 

31.  Trouba,  metal 8       61 

32.  Clarion,  metal 4       61 

SwKU.  Oroah  (16  stops). 

33.  Bourdon  (old),  wood 16       61 

34.  Open  Diapaaon.  No.  1.  metal    ....      8       61 

35.  Open  Diapaaon,  No.  2;  metal    ....      8       61 

36.  Lleblioh  Qedaet.  metal 8       61 

37.  Balidooal,  metal 8       61 

38.  Voix  celestes,  2  ranks,  metal   .  .      8  110 

39.  Principal,  metal 4       61 

40.  Ueblidi  Flute,  metal 4       61 

41.  Fifteenth,  metal .'      2       61 

41L  Mixture,  3  ranks,  metal 183 

4.'i.  Contia  Fkcotto,  metal 16       61 

44.  Horn,  metal 8       61 

45.  Oboe,  metal 8       61 

46.  Clarion,  metal 4       61 

47.  Cor  AnglaU  (Beating  Bead),  metal  ...      8       61 

8ou>  Oboax  (6  stQfpa). 

48.  Fl&te  Harmonlque,  metal        ....      8       61 

,  48.  VioU.  metal 8       01 

^  SO.  FlOte  Harmonlque,  metal        ....      4       61 

(  51.  Orchestral  Oboe,  metal 8       61 

*  Si  Tuba  MlnbUis,  metal 8       61 

(The  8olo  Organ  with  the  exception  of  Stops  Noa.  48  and  02 
cnclcfled  in  a  SweU  Box.) 

Echo  Oxoav  (14  stops). 

.  83.  Sub  Bass,  wood 16       T2 

'  U.  Contra  Viola,  metal 16       61 

K.  Oambs.  metal 8       61 

86.  Zsuber  FlOte.  metal 8       61 

)  67.  Unda  Maris,  pore  Un 8  llOTenorC 

S&  Vox  Angelica,  2  r^ks,  pure  tin  .      8  110 

».  Viola,  pure  Un 4       61 

,  60.  Harmonic  Piooolo,  pure  tin      .  .       .      2       61 

61.  Harmonic  Trumpet,  metal        ....      8       61 

61  Comet  6  ranks,  varioas,  metal        ...  396 

63.  Vox  Humana,  pure  tin 8       61 

i  61  Gongs. 

68.  Octave  Coupler. 
68.  Trfmulsnt. 

The  whole  of  the  pipes  of  the  Soho  Organ  are  endoaed  in  a  Swell 
box  placed  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  triforium.  and  operated 

f  from  the  main  keyboard  bj  means  of  clectro-pneumatic  action. 

A  aeparate  bdlows  with  hydraulic  motor,  worked  from  the  ordinary 

t  water  main,  lupplies  the  Bcho  Organ.    The  engine  for  blowing  it 

ii  quite  distinct  from  thoaa  supplying  the  main  organ. 


COUFLEKS  AiiD  AOCESaOKIU  (10  StOps). 


67.  Choir  to  Pedal. 

68.  Ure»t  to  Pedal. 

69.  BweU  to  Pwial. 

70.  Solo  to  Pedal. 

71.  Bcho  to  Pedal. 

72:  Swell  to  Choir  (Pneumatic). 
78.  SweU  to  Great  (PneumaUc). 


74.  Choir  to  Great  (PneumaUc). 

75.  iiolo  to  Great  (Pneimiatio). 

76.  Swell  Ootave. 

77.  SweU  Pistons   to  Compoei- 

Uun  Pedals. 
7S.  Great  Pistons  to  Composi- 
tion Pedals. 


Pinovs  Avn  CoiiroaiTiov  Pkdals. 


5  Pistons  to  Great  Organ. 

5  Pistons  to  Swell  Organ. 

3  Pistons  to  Choir  Organ. 

2  Piatons  to  Solo  Organ. 

5  PLstona  to  Echo  Organ. 

1  Double-acting  Piston  to  Great 

to  Pedal  Coupler. 
1  DoubleaeUng  Platon  to  SweU 

to  Great. 
1  DoubIe^M:Ung  Piston  to  Solo  to 

Great. 


6  Composition  Pedals  to  Pedal 
Organ  (acting  separately,  or  in 
oonnecUon  with  the  Great  and 
Swell  Organ  Pistons). 

Tremulant  by  Pedal  for  SweU 
Organ. 

1  Double-acting  Composition 
Pedal  to  Great  to  Pedal 
Coupler. 


Analysis  of  thk  Cqhtbmts  of  nut  Oboav. 


Istop.  32  feet  tone 
12  8topa.16       „ 
32     „        8        „ 
10     ..        4        „ 

4  „        2       .. 

5  „     various . 

."ST 

.     638 

.  1931 
.     610 
.    M4 

.  ns 

9  atopa.  Pedal  Organ       .    908 
9     .,      Choir                   .    549 
14     ..      Great      ..          .    976 
U     .,      SweU       „           .  1086 
5     ..      Solo         ..           .    305 
19     „      Bcho        „           .    964 

64  speaking  stops 

Total  4148 

64  speaking  stops      Total  4148 

14  couplers,  etc 

78  draw-fitopa. 

78  Draw-stops. 

The  Parish  Churc^i,  Oreal  Tamumth. 

J.  J.    BiNNS. 

Gkxat  Obaav. 

Feet  Pipes 

1.  Double  Open  Diapason,  metal 16  88 

'2.  Bourdon,  metal  and  wood 16  46 

3.  Open  Diapason,  No.  1,  metal  and  wood       ...  8  58 

4. 2 8  58 

5.      ,.           „            .,    8,  metal 8  68 

6. 4      .,             8  58 

7.  Harmonic  Flute,  metal  and  wood        ....  8  58 

a  Clarabella.  wood 8  68 

9.  Stopped  Diapaaon,  wood 8  58 

la  Principal,  metal 4  58 

U.  Harmonic  Flute,  metal 4  68 

12.  Twelfth,  metal 2]  58 

13.  Fifteenth,  metal 2  58 

14.  Mixture,  metal,  4  rankM 238 

15.  Contra  Posaune.  metal 16  86 

16.  Poeanne.  metal 8  68 

17.  Clarion,  metal 4  08 

BwBLi.  Org  AM. 

18  Bourdon,  metal 16  B8 

19.  Open  Diapason,  No.  1.  metal  and  wood      ...  8  68 

20.  9^  metal 8  56 

n.  m                                    8  68 

92.  St                                 fXKl 8  58 

23.  Gi                                     8  68 

24.  V<                               C,  metal 8  46 

26.  Pr                                     4  68 

98.  8u                                     4  68 

27.  Fl                                     S  66 

28.  Ml                                 tal 232 

29.  Co                                 U 16  68 

30.  H(                                       8  56 

31.  Co                                     8  68 

32.  Ob                                     8  58 

33.  Cli                                     4  58 

CnoiR  Oboak. 

34.  Lieblich  Bourdon,  wood  and  metal     .                       .  16  68 

35l  Open  Diapason,  metal 8  68 

38.  Keraulojmon.  metal 8  58 

37.  Hohl  Flute,  wood 8  66 

38.  Dulciana.  metal 8  68 

39.  Dolce,  metal 8  58 

40.  Flute,  wood 4  68 

41.  Principal,  metal 4  68 

42.  Harmonic  Gemshom.  metal 2  58 

43.  Cor  Anglaia,  metal 8  58 

Solo  Oxoav. 

44.  QuintatOn,  wood 16  58 

45.  Harmonic  Flute,  metal  and  wood        ....  8  68 

46.  Echo  Dulciana.  metal 8  58 

47.  Vox  AngeUca.  Tenor  C,  metal 8  46 

48.  Flauto  Traveno,  metal 4  58 

49.  Harmonic  Piccolo,  inetal 2  58 

to.  Contra  Bassoon,  metal     ' 16  66 

51.  Orchestral  Oboe,  metal 8  58 

62.  Vox  Humana,  metal 8  68 

63.  Clarionet,  metal 8  66 
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•'"•""'"-"  Feet  Sous 

K.  Doable  Open  Diaptuon,  woml 32  SO 

B6.  Open  Diaptunn,  wood 16  80 

57.  Open  DUpMon,  meUl 16  30 

68.  Violone.  wood 16  30 

SO.  Dolciuu.  uet«l      ...                        ...  16  30 

60.  Bourdon,  wood 16  30 

61.  Prindpal.  wood 8  30 

65.  ViolonoeUo.  wood 8  30 

63.  Flute,  wood 8  30 

64.  Contn  Pooanne.  metal 3S  30 

66.  Poflftune,  metal 16  80 

66b  Trumpet,  metal      ...               ....  8  80 


COVPLBKH. 


75.  Solo  to  FedaL 

76.  Solo  Octave. 

77.  Solo  Sub  Octave. 

78.  Swell  to  Great  Octave. 

79.  Swell  Octave. 

80.  Swell  Tremulant 

81.  Solo  Tremolaot. 


67.  Swell  to  Great 
6S.  Swell  to  Choir. 

69.  Solo  to  Great 

70.  Choir  to  Grmt. 

71.  Great  to  Pedal  (right  aide). 

72.  Great  to  Pedal  (left  dde). 

73.  Swell  to  PedaL 

74.  Choir  to  Pedal. 

AocnsoBiBs. 

Five  Automatic  Interchangeable  Combination  PedaU  to  Great 

and  Pedal  Organe. 
One  Pedal  giving  full  Great  and  Pedal  Organs. 
Five  Automatic  Interchangeable  Combination  Pedals  to  Swell 

Ornui. 
One  Pedal  giving  full  Swell  Organ. 
Three  Automatic  Interchangeable  Combination  Pistone  to  Choir 

Organ. 
Four  Automatic  Interchangeable  Combination  Pistons  to  Solo 

Crescendo  Pedal  to  Swell  Organ. 
Crescendo  Pedal  to  Solo  Organ. 

The  wind  pressures  for  the  diflbrent  portions  of  the  organ  are  as 
follows  :— 
GuuT  Oboav.— Flue  work,  3)  inches  and  6  inches ;  Reeds,  6  Inches. 
Swux  OaoAX.— Flue  work.  4  Inches  and  6  inches ;  Roeds.  6  ins. 
Choik  Obuan.— Throughout,  3  inches. 
Solo  Oho  an. —Throughout,  4  inches,  with  exception  of  Tuba 

which  is  on  10  inches. 
Pu>AL  Oboax.— Flue  work.  3)  inches  and  5  inches ;  Reeds.  9  Ins. 

AvALYsis  OP  THsCoirretsTs  op  thk  Oboax. 

Pipes 

2  stops,  32  feet  tone  .  42 

14  ,.       16 
34     ..        8 

9     ..        4 
4     ,.        8 

3  „  various 

66  speaking  stops.' 

15  couplers,  etc. 
61  drawHitope.  81  draw-stops. 

The  iiutruiiient  is  a  divided  one,  placed  behind  each  side  of  the 
choir  stalls  in  the  chanceL  Each  otgan  is  enclosed  in  ai.  elaborate 
screen  of  wainscot  oak.  The  screens  of  the  old  organ  form  back 
»crc«nit  of  the  new  one. 

The  action  is  the  builder's  patent  Tubular  Pneunuitic  system : 
and  bin  recently  patented  Invention  in  the  way  of  stop  oontrni  is 
applied  to  all  th«<  stops :  this  interchangeable  combination  action 
gives  unlimited  opportunity  of  variation  to  the  player. 

Alongside  each  manual  piston   is  placed  a  tiny  red   knob,  the 

ErtMsing  of  which  Axes  on  the  piston  any  stops  previously  drawn 
elonging  to  that  manual. 

The  wind  is  generated  by  two  Sturtevant  fans,  propelled  by  a  gas 
engine,  all  placed  in  a  wparate  building,  kept  at  an  even 
temperature. 

Warwick  Castle. 
Ingram,  Hope-Jones  &  Co. 

The  whole  of  the  organ  is  controlled  by 
electricity  from  a  movable  console  (or  key  desk), 
resembling  an  harmonium,  and  enclosed  in  a 
carved  oak  case.  This  console,  which  stands  in 
the  great  hall,  is  provided  with  four  keyboards 
for  the  hands,  and  one  set  of  keys  for  the  feet. 

The  lower  manual  controls  the  Great  Organ, 
the  second  the  Orchestral  Organ,  the  third  the 
Echo  Organ,  and  the  fourth  the  Solo  Organ. 

There  is  also  above  this  latter  an  auxiliary 
row  of  keys  for  controlling  the  stops. 

Each  of  the  keyboards  has  a  double  touch,' 
by  means  of  which  the  organist  is  enabled,  by  a 


17  stops.  Great  Organ 
16     ..      Swell      ." 

10  ..      Choir     .. 

11  ..      Solo 

12  .,       Pedal     .. 

Pipes 
.     1148 
.     1090 
580 
626 
270 

66  speaking  stops. 

8714 

15  couplers,  etc. 

IS  possiDie  10  oDiam  accents  ana  siorzanaos  irom 
the  fingers  and  to  emphasise  the  melody  or  other 
part. 

On  each  keyboard  are  to  be  found  a  number 
of  short  supernumerary  double  touch  composition 
keys,  which  enable  the  organist  to  move  his  stops 
and  couplers  without  lifting  his  hands  from  the 
keyboard  upon  which  he  is  playing. 

Under  each  manual  there  is  placed  a '  suitable 
bass'  tablet.  When  one  of  these  tablets  is 
pushed  inwards  it  remains  in  that  position,  and 
the  pedal  stops  and  couplers  forthwith  group 
themselves  so  as  to  pro^ide  a  suitable  bass  to  the 
varying  tones  of  the  manual  upon  which  the 
organist  may  at  the  time  be  playing. 

Upon  pressing  inwards  the  suitable  bass  tablet 
under  any  other  manual,  the  first-named  tablet 
is  liberated,  and  the  pedal  bass  becomes  in  turn 
suitable  to  such  other  manual. 

Depression  of  an  independent  Pedal  Stud  at 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  keyboards  throws 
out  of  action  all  the  suitable  bass  tablets. 

Above  the  stop-keys  ai-e  provided  a  little  row 
of  ivory  switches.  These  switches  can  be  set 
(either  before  or  during  the  use  of  the  organ)  in 
such  a  manner  that,  upon  touching  thead  libitum 
keys  provided  on  each  manual,  any  combination 
of  stops  and  couplers  desired  can  be  brought 
into  play. 

A  *  stop  switch  *  is  provided,  both  by  key  and 
{>edal.  By  means  of  this  contrivance  the  action 
of  the  stop-keys  may  be  suspended  at  will,  and 
any  new  combination  of  stops  and  couplers 
throughout  the  entire  instrument  may  be  set. 
This  latter  combination  is  brought  into  play 
instantly  by  merely  touching  the  stop  switch. 

The  electric  action  connecting  the  keys  with 
the  pipes  is  so  rapid  that  notes  can  be  repeated 
more  quickly  than  is  possible  upon  the  finest 
pianoforte. 

Over  a  hundred  miles  of  electric  wire  have 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  organ. 

The  wind  pressures  used  are  equal  to  ten 
inches  and  to  five  inches  aqica. 

Pbdal  Oboait  (Compass  CCC  to  F,  80  notes).  _ 

1.  Resultant  Baas  (from  Solo),  varnished  wood  .32 

2.  Open  Diaptuon  (partly  from  Great),  varnished  wood  and 

s|)ecial  metal 16 

3.  Violone.  sine  and  tin 16 

4.  Bourdon  (partly  from  Solo),  varnished  wood  .16 

5.  Cello  (extension),  tin H 

6.  Tibia  Clausa  (from  Solo),  varnished  wood     .        .        .        .  S 

7.  Ophicleide.  in  a  Swell  Bos  (partly  from  Solo),  special  metal  16 

8.  Tuba               ..           ..                    ,.           ,.                ..  8 

9.  Clarion            ,.           .,                    ....                ^  4 

10.  Great  to  Pedal. 

11.  Orchestral  to  Pedal. 

12.  Echo  to  Pedal. 

Obbat  Oboax  (Compass  CC  to  C,  61  notes). 

13.  Contra  Tibia  Clausa  (from  Pedal  and  Solo),  varnished  wood     16 

14.  Open  Diapason,  wood  and  special  metal        ...  8 

15.  Tibia  Dura,  varnished  wood 8 

16.  Tibia  Clausa  (from  Scilo),  varnished  wood      ...         .       S 

17.  Viol  d'Orchestre  (from  Pedal  and  Solo),  tin  .  .8 

18.  Muted  Viol,  tin 8 

19.  Principal,  special  metal 4 

20.  Ophicleide,  in  a  Swell  Box  (from  Pedal  and  Solo),  special  metal  16 

21.  Tuba  ,.  ..  ..  „  „  8 

22.  Tuba  f2nd  touch)        ..  ..  „  •* 

23.  Clarion  .,  4 
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ORGAN 
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Oreliestrml  to  Oraat  Sub. 

Orcliestral  to  On«t  Uniaon. 

Orcbestral  to  Oraat  OeUr«. 

Ecbo  to  OrMt. 

Ecbo  to  Oraat  OcUtc 
1  Tablet  to  nrnke  Um  Pedal  stops  and  oouplen  antomati- 

cAlly  provide  a  sattable  baas  to  th«  Great  ManuaL 
S  rtouble  touch  oompoeition  keys  tor  Great  Organ  etope. 
\  AU   lihitttm  doable   touch  key  for  Great  Organ  stop* 

aiwl  Couplera 
1  I>oublo  touch  key  to  bring  Tabae  'on.' 
1  I>oublo  touch  key  to  take  Tubas  'off.' 
1  I>ouble  touch  key  to  bring  Orcbestial  Couplers  '  on.' 
1  I>oubl«  touch  key  to  take  Orchestral  Couplers  '  off.' 

OKCBCvraaL  Oboav  (Compass  CC  to  C,  61  notes.  73  pipes, 
in  a  Swell  Box). 

Feet 
h  Contra  Tibia  Clauaa  (from  Pedal  and  Solo),  Tamlsbod  wood    16 

).   L.teblich  G^odact.  spotted  metal 8 

I.   Viol  d'Orcheatre.  tin 8 

a.  Viol  Celeste,  Tenor  C,  Un 8 

3.  Flauto  Tra verso,  spotted  metal 4 

3a.  Clarinet,  special  and  spotted  metal 16 

•<A.  Cornopean,  special  meUi        ...'....      R 

ts.  Orchestral  Oboe,  spotted  metal       ....  .8 

16.  Sub  Octave. 

rr.  Octave. 

18.  Echo  to  Orohestral  Sub. 

39.  Echo  to  Orcbestial  Unison. 

40.  Echo  to  Orchestral  Unison  (second  touch). 

41.  Echo  to  Orchestral  Ootare. 

42.  Tremulant. 

1  Tablet  to  make  the  Pedal  stops  and  Couplers  automatL 
cally  provide  a  suitable  bass  to  the  Orchestral  ManuaL 
8  Doable  touch  keys  for  Orchestral  Organ  stops. 
1  Ad  Ubitum  double  touch  key  for  Orchestral  Organ  stops 

and  Couplers. 
1  Double  touch  key  to  bring  Kcho  Couplers  'on.' 
1  Double  touch  key  to  take  Echo  Coaplei*  *  off.' 

Echo  Oboav  (Compass  CC  to  C,  61  notes,  73  pipes, 
in  a  Swell  Box). 

43.  Phoneuma,  wood  and  spotted  metal 16 

44.  Echo  Salicional.  spotted  metal 8 

45.  Vux  Angelica,  Tenor  C.  spotted  metal 8 

46.  Qutntadena.  spotted  metal 4 

47.  Cor  Anglais,  tin 16 

48.  0>>oe.  spotted  metal 8 

49.  Vox  Humana,  spotted  metal 8 

50.  Bub  Octave. 
61.  OcUre. 

K.  Orchestral  to  Echo  Bah. 

Oii.  Orchestral  to  Echo  Unison. 

54.  Orchestral  to  Echo  Uniaon  (second  touch). 

55.  Orchestral  to  Echo  Octave. 
66.  Tremulant. 

1  Tliblet  to  make  the  Pedal  stops  and  Couplers  automati- 
cally provide  a  suitable  bass  to  the  Echo  ManuaL 

S  Double  touch  composition  keys  for  Echo  Manual. 

1  Ad  liHtum  double  touch  key  for  Echo  Organ  stops  and 
Couplers. 

1  Doable  touch  key  to  bring  Orchestral  Couplers  '  on.' 

1  Double  touch  key  to  take  Orchestral  Couplers  'off.' 

Solo  Oboax  (Compass  CC  to  C,  61  notes). 

57.  Viol  d'Orchestre  (parUy  from  Pedal),  tin      .  .8 

M.  Tibia  Claoaa.  varnished  wood 8 

DO.  Ophicleide  (extension),  in  a  Swell  Box  (partly  from  Pedal). 

special  metal 16 

60.  Tuba,  in  a  Swell  Box  (partly  from  Pedal),  special  metal     .      8 
fil.  Clarion  (extension)         ..  „  ..  .4 

6*2.         Orchestral  to  Solo  Sub. 
6:1.         Orchestral  to  Solo  Unison. 

64.  Orchestral  to  Solo  Octave. 

65.  Tremulant  to  Tibia  Clauaa. 

1  Tsblf  t  to  make  the  Pedal  stops  and  Couplers  automati- 
cally provide  a  suitable  bass  to  the  Solo  Manual. 

1  Ad  mthim  double  totich  composition  key  for  Solo 
stops  and  Couplers. 

GomuLU 
1  Stud  to  render  the  Pedal  Organ  independent. 
Stop  Switch  {pSii. 


1890.     Hill  d:  Son. 

The  Town  Hall,  Sydney. 

The  case  is  of  great  size,  and  holds  in  the 
centre  the  32-ft.  metal  pipes  of  the  double 
open  diapason.  The  organ  contains  128  speak- 
ing  stops  (this  number  including  the  new 
'chimes'  and  'thunder'),  14  oouplera  (2  of 
which  are  available  by  means  of  pedals),  3 
balanced  swell  pedals,  and  8800  pipes  and 
VOL.  ni 


chimes.  There  are  88  pneumatic  combination 
studs,  6  combination  pedals  to  the  Pedal  Organ, 
tremulants,  etc. 

After  the  erection  of  the  organ  a  few  altera- 
tions were  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  organist  at  that  time,  the  late  Mr. 
Wiegand.  The  chime  is  composed  of  thirty- 
eight  steel  bars.  The  vox  humana  has  been 
removed  from  the  Choir  to  the  Swell.  Two  4 -ft 
stops  on  the  Choir  (voix  celestes  and  violino) 
are  now  8  feet.  The  8-ft.  trumpet  on  the  Swell 
has  been  removed  to  the  Choir. 

The  blowing  apparatus  is  worked  by  a  gas 
engine  of  8  h.p.  Tubular  pneumatic  action  is 
used.  The  effect  of  the  64- ft.  stop  is  said  to 
be  truly  marvellous,  and  its  expression  very 
distinct  in  spite  of  its  volume  and  depth. 
The  instrument  took  three  years  to  build  ;  and 
it  was  stated  at  the  time  of  its  erection  to 
have  cost  £15,000.  The  specification,  which 
follows,  is  taken  from  a  diagram  of  the  key- 
board, stops,  pistons,  and  pedals,  published  by 
the  organist : — 


Feet 
1.  Contra  Bourdon  (TaoorC)  32 


8.  Bourdon  . 

S.  Double  Open  Diapason  . 

4.  Open  Diapason 

5.  Open  Diapasoj 

6.  Open  Diapason 

7.  Open  Diapason 

8.  Harmonic  Flute 

9.  Viola 

10.  Spite  Flttte 

11.  Gamba  . 
IS.  Hohl  F16t« 
IS.  Bohr  FlOte 
14.  Qninte     . 


».  D 
SO.  B4 
81.  O] 
S2.  VI 
88.  Si 
S4.  D 
3S.  V( 

86.  H 

87.  0< 
38.  0< 
3».  K 

40.  B4 

41.  Ti 


86.  C< 
06.  O] 

67.  0« 
88.  D 
80.  F] 
00.  H 
61.  Bt 
OS.  Vi 

63.  V( 

64.  0« 


75.  Bourdon  . 

76.  Open  Diapason 

77.  Violin  Diapason 

78.  Flauto  Traverso 
70.  Doppel  Plate  . 

80.  Stopped  Diapason 

81.  Viola 

83.  Octave     . 

83.  Flauto  Traverso 

84.  Harmonic  Flute 
80.  Flauto  Traverso 


97.  Vloled'Amour 

98.  Unda  Marls,  8  ranks 
90.  UebUchOedact    . 

100.  Vloled'Amour 


16.  Hi 

16.  Pi 

17.  Oc 

18.  Qi 

19.  Ti 
90.  Fl 
21.  M 
29.  Cj 

23.  SI 

24.  Fi 
85.  Cc 
96.  Pt 

87.  Ti 

88.  CI 


48.  Ff" 

43.  H 

44.  M 
46.  Fl 

46.  Ti 

47.  Bi 

48.  H 

49.  V< 

50.  C( 
61.  01 
SO.  CI 
58.  TI 
04.  8i 


Feet 

4 
4 
4 
4 

? 


4  ranks, 
nka 


16 

8 


Choir. 

16  I  65.  LiebUeh  Oedaot    .  4 

8  I  66.  Twelfth.        ...  Si 

8  I  67.  Fifteenth       ...  8 

8  I  68.  Dulcet   ....  8 

8  69.  Dulcet  Mixture,  8  nnks. 

8  70.  Bassoon.       ...    16 

8  71.  Trumpet        ...  8 

8  72.  Clarionet       ...  8 

8  ;  73.  Oboe       ....  8 

4  I  74.  Oeteve  Oboe  ...  4 


Solo. 


86.  Contra  Fagotto 

87.  Cor  Anglais  . 

88.  Como  dl  Bassetto 

89.  Orchestral  Oboe    . 

90.  Harmonic  Trumpet 

91.  Octa\-e  Oboe . 

92.  Contra  Tuba. 

93.  Tuba 

94.  Clarion  Tuba 
96.  GariUons,  88  Steel  Bars. 
96.  Solo  Tremulant. 


101.  Echo  Dulclana  Comet, 

4  ranks. 
108.  Glockenspiel,  4  ranks. 

103.  Flageolet 

104.  Basset  Horn 

2o 
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108.  Doabl«  Open  DlapwKm, 

m«tal  ....  32 

107.  Gontn  Bonrdon.  wood  S2 

108.  Open  Diapaaon.  wood  .  16 
lOB.  Open  Dtapuon,  metal  16 

110.  vTokme.        ...  16 

111.  Ounb*  ....  16 

115.  Dnlciana  ...  16 
lis.  Bourdon  ...  16 
114.  Quinto  .  .  .  .  10| 
110.  Octove   ....  8 

116.  Flute     ....  8 


131.  OimttoFedAL 

132.  Swell  to  PodiiL 

133.  Choir  to  PBdal. 
131  Solo  to  PmUL 
136.  SweU  to  Oreat. 

136.  SoIotoOraai. 

137.  SweU  Bab-OotftTB. 


119.  Twelfth        .       .       .      9i 

190.  Pmtftnt       ...      4 

Ul.  Mtxtare.  3  nnkiL 

19S.  Pomiture.  4  mnka. 

183.  Mixture.  2  ranlu. 

194.  Contn  Trombone,  wood  64 

186.  Contn  Poaeune,  metal  38 

126.  Poeaune        ...    16 

127.  Trombone    ...    16 

128.  Banoon        ...    16 

129.  Trumpet      ...      8 
ISO.  Clarion        ...     4 


138.  Swell  Octave. 
138.  Solo  Octave. 

140.  Choir  to  Great 

141.  Solo  to  Choir. 
143.  SweU  to  Choir. 

143.  Echo  to  Swell. 

144.  Pedal  to  Oreat  PiaUnu. 


Bncineer's  Signal. 
Conductor's  Klecirlc  BelL 
Manoals-CC  to  C. 
Pedal-CCCCC  to  F. 
8  Pneumatic  Combination  Stnds 
to  Oreat  Organ,  8  to  Swell.  7  to 


and   3  to 


Solo,   7   to  Choir, 

Bcho. 
6  Fttdale  Separte. 
Choir  Tremulant  bj  Pedal. 
Pedal  for  Solo  to  Great,  alao  for 

Great  to  Pedal. 

The  largest  organ  in  the  world  at  the  present 
time  (1906)  is  that  built  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Art  Organ  Company  for  the  Festival  Hall,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  It  has  5  manuals  and  pedal  clavier, 
140  speaking  stops,  99  mechanical  appliances, 
10,059  pipes  ;  it  is  70  feet  wide,  50  feet  high, 
and  30  feet  deep,  and  it  cost  $100,000.      t.  e. 

ORG  AN-  PART.  The  music  of  the  part  to  be 
played  by  the  organist  in  an  oratorio,  psalm, 
cantata,  or  other  sacred  work.  [In  the  early 
days  of  English  cathedral  music,  the  organ- 
part  contained  the  bass  line,  together  with  such 
'cues'  as  would  indicate  the  entries  of  the 
various  vocal  parts :  in  some  cases  these  organ- 
parts  have  been  of  great  service  in  reconstructing 
certain  of  the  old  compositions,  and  a  number  of 
those  for  Gibbons's  services  and  anthems  were 
reprinted  in  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley's  supple- 
mentary volume  of  the  works  of  that  composer.] 
Formerly  the  organist  sat  at  performance  with 
the  score  before  him ;  and  from  the  figures 
attached  to  the  bass  line,  with  the  assistance 
of  such  directions  as  Organo,  Senza  organo, 
Taste  solo,  Unisono,  etc.,  he  constructed  the 
organ  accompaniment  according  to  his  ability  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  airs  it  required  the  special 
training  of  that  contrapuntal  age  to  do  it 
properly.  Nowadays  less  reliance  is  put  on  the 
casual  ability  of  a  performer,  and  the  composer 
writes  out  the  organ-part  as  completely  as  he 
does  that  for  the  violin,  harp,  or  oboe.  *St 
Paul,'  the  '  Lobgesang,'  and  '  Elijah,'  have  each 
their  published  organ-part.  Mendelssohn  also 
wrote  organ-parts  for  Handel's  '  Solomon  '  and 
'  Israel  in  Egypt ' — the  latter  in  his-  edition  of 
'Israel'  for  the  London  Handel  Society — grounded 
on  the  figured-bass  of  the  composer.  6. 

ORGAN-PLAYING.  Besides  the  technique 
of  the  fingers  on  the  keys,  and  the  special  skill 
required  for  pedal-playing  (branches  of  the 
art  which  can  hardly  be  treated  in  a  general 
dictionary  of  music),  the  management  of  the 
stops,  or  wluit  is  called  'registration,'  is  an  all- 
important  part  of  the  organist's   equipment. 


prVlBUO   LU    VUA.    JLJLIU 

The  organ,  as  the  most  powerful,  complicated, 
and  artificial  instrument,  is  naturally  the  most 
difficult  to  manage.  The  pleasure  of  producing 
large  volumes  of  sound  is  a  snare  to  almost  all 
players ;  the  ability  to  use  the  pedals  with 
freedom  tempts  many  to  their  excessive  employ- 
ment ;  the  bitter  brilliance  of  the  compound 
stops  has  a  surprising  fascination  for  some. 
Draw  all  the  stops  of  a  large  organ  and  play 
the  three  notes  in  the  bass  stave  (a).  At  least 
one  pipe  speaks  each  note  of 
the  bunch  of  sounds  placed 
over  the  chord.  If  this  caco-. 
phony  is  the  result  of  the 
simplest  chord,  some  idea, 
though  faint,  may  be  formed 
of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
complex  combinations  of  modem  music.  Of 
course  no  sound-producing  instrument  is  free 
from  these  overtones,  but  their  intensity  does 
not  approach  that  of  their  artificial  imitations. 
We  have  all  grown  up  with  these  noises  in 
our  ears,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  catch  a 
first-rate  musician  and  make  him  listen  for  the 
first  time  to  an  elaborate  fugue  played  through 
upon  a  full  organ ;  if  we  could,  his  opinions 
would  probably  surprise  us. 

The  reserve  with  which  great  musicians  speak 
of  the  organ,  and  the  unwillingness  to  write 
music  for  it  (the  latter,  no  doubt^  to  be  accounted 
for  partly  on  other  grounds)  are  noticeable  ;  but 
we  meet  occasionally  with  expressions  of  opinion 
which  probably  represent  tlie  unspoken  judg- 
ment of  many  and  the  half-oonscious  feeling  of 
more. 

The  meohanlcal  loulleas  material  of  the  oigan.  (Bpitta, 
Bachy  Engl,  transU  vol.  i.  p.  284.) 

Another  day  he  (Meudelsnohn)  played  on  the  organ  at 
St  Catherine's  Church,  but  I  contesB  that  even  Mendela- 
■ohu'a  fiimous  talent,  like  that  of  many  other  eminent 
organiata,  left  me  quite  cold,  though  I  am  far  ttom  at- 
tributing thia  to  any  want  in  their  playing.  I  find  it 
immensely  intermting  to  stand  by  an  organist  and  watch 
the  motions  of  his  hands  and  feet  whilst  I  follow  on  the 
music,  but  the  excessive  resonance  in  churches  makes  it 
more  pain  than  pleasure  to  me  to  listen  ftx)m  below  to 
any  of  those  wonderful  creations  with  their  manifold  in- 
tricacies and  brilliant  passages.  (F.  Hiiler,  itfendeUsoAn, 
Transl.  p.  186.) 

With  reference  to  compound  stops,  Berlioz 
says  {TraiU  d* IndrumerUalion^  p.  168): — 

Lea  fttcteurs  d'orgue  et  les  organistes  s'accordent  4 
trouver  excellent  Teflbt  produit  par  cette  r^aonnance 
multiple.  ...  En  tout  cas  ce  sineulier  procM6  tendrait 
toujours  k  donner  k  I'orgue  la  risonnance  harmoniqne 
qu'on  cherche  Inutilement  k  ^ter  sur  lea  granda  pianos 
k  queue. 

In  the  same  connection  Helmholtz  (Sensations 
of  Tone,  Ellis's  translation)  writes  : — 

The  latter  (compound  stops)  are  artificial  imitations 

of  the  natural  composition  of  all  musical  tones,  each 

key  bringing  a  series  of  pipes  into  action  which  corre< 

I  spond  to  the  first  three  or  six   partial  tones  of  the 

I  correspondinff  note.    Thty  can  be  iwed  only  to  aonmpanf 

'  oongregatioruU  tinging.    When  employed  sione  they  pro- 


ing  lorce  vo  uio  prune  uiniw  iii  ui«  uui«8  oi  bue  uioiuuy, 
the  proper  relation  of  quality  of  tone  is  restored,  and  the 
result  is  a  powerful,  well-proportioned  mass  of  sound. 

It  may  be  well  then,  without  writing  an  organ 
tutor,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  such  a  work 
as  this,  to  give  a  few  hints  on  the  management 
of  the  organ. 

The  selection  and  combination  of  stops  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  partly  because 
stops  of  the  same  name  do  not  produce  the  same 
effect  Undoubtedly  much  larger  use  should  be 
made  of  single  stops.  The  most  important  stop 
of  all — the  open  Diapason — is  very  seldom 
heard  alone,  being  nearly  always  muffled  by  a 
stopped  Diapason,  and  yet  when  used  by  itself 
it  has  a  clear  distinctive  tone  very  pleasant  to 
listen  to.  Reeds,  too,  when  good,  are  much 
brighter  when  unclouded  by  Diapason  tone,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  a  Clarinet  or 
Cremona,  though  both  are  coupled  almost  always 
with  a  stopped  Diapason.  Organ-builders  seem 
to  have  a  craze  on  this  point.  The  writer  has 
often  noticed  that  they  ask  for  the  two  to  be 
drawn  together.  The  employment  of  single 
stops  has  this  further  advantage  in  an  instru- 
ment which  can  sustain  sound,  and  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  quite  in  tune,  that 
the  unison  beats  are  then  not  heard.  Families 
of  stops  should  be  oftener  heard  alone.  These 
are  chiefly  (1)  stops  with  open  pipes,  such  as 
the  open  Diapason,  Principal,  Fifteenth ;  (2) 
stops  with  closed  pipes,  such  as  the  stopped 
Diapason,  Flute  and  Piccolo ;  (3)  Harmonic 
stops ;  (4)  Reeds.  Stops  of  the  Gamba  type 
nearly  always  spoil  Diapason  tone.  16 -feet 
stops  on  the  manuals  should  be  used  sparingly, 
and  never  when  giving  out  the  subject  of  a  fugue, 
unless  the  bass  begins.  The  proper  place  for 
the  mixture  work  has  already  been  indicated  in 
the  extract  from  Helmholtz.  It  would  be  well 
if  organs  possessed  composition  pedals,  drawing 
classes  of  stops,  rather  than,  or  in  addition  to, 
those  which  pile  up  the  tone  from  soft  to  loud. 

Couplers  are  kept  drawn  much  more  than  they 
ought  to  be,  with  the  effect  of  half  depriving 
the  player  of  the  contrast  between  the  different 
manuals.  The  writer  knew  a  cathedral  organist 
who  commenced  his  service  by  coupling  Swell  to 
Great,  and  Swell  to  Choir,  often  leaving  them 
to  the  end  in  this  condition.  Another  evil 
result  of  much  coupling  is  that  the  pipes  of 
different  manuals  are  scarcely  ever  affected 
equally  by  variations  of  temperature,  and  the 
Swell  of  course  being  enclosed  in  a  box  is  often 
scarcely  moved,  so  that  at  the  end  of  an  evening 
the  heat  of  gas  and  of  a  crowd  will  cause  a  differ- 
ence of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  tone  between  the 
pitch  of  the  Great  and  Swell  Organs.  On  this 
account  every  important  instrument  ought  to 
have  a  balanced  Great  Organ  which  does  not 
need  supplementing  by  the  Swell  Reeds  for  full 
effect. 


murmur  of  the  Bourdon,  becomes  very  irritating 
when  heard  for  long.  There  is  no  finer  effect 
than  the  entrance  of  a  weighty  pedal  at  import- 
ant points  in  an  organ-piece,  but  there  are 
players  who  scarcely  take  their  feet  from  the 
pedal-board,  and  so  discount  the  impression. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  pedal  part 
fairly  near  the  hands.  The  upper  part  of  the 
pedal-board  is  still  too  much  neglected,  and  it 
is  common  to  hear  a  player  extemporising  with 
a  humming  Bourdon  some  two  octaves  away 
from  the  hand  parts. 

The  old  habit  of  pumping  the  Swell  Pedal 
with  the  right  foot,  and  hopping  on  the  pedals 
with  the  left,  has  now  probably  retired  to  remote 
country  churches,  but  the  Swell  Pedal  is  still 
treated  too  convulsively,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered in  putting  it  down  that  the  first  inch  makes 
more  difference  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

In  changing  stops  it  is  important  to  choose 
the  moment  between  the  phrases,  or  when  few 
keys  are  down.  One  finds  still  a  lingering  belief 
that  repeated  notes  should  never  be  struck  on 
the  organ.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
^  truth.  These  repercussions  are 
(«)  J^  a  great  relief  from  the  other- 
"~==  wise  constant  grind  of  sound. 
Again,  the  great  aim  of  the  old 
organist  was  to  put  down  as 
many  notes  as  possible,  not 
merely  those  belonging  to  the 
chord,  but  as  many  semitones 
~  as  could  conveniently  be  held 
below  each.  This,  at  all  events, 
does  not  suit  the  modem  organ, 
and  now  one  occasionally  detects  with  pleasure 
even  an  incomplete  chord.  Few  organists 
have  the  courage  to  leave  in  its  thin  state 
the  chord  which  is  to  be  found  on  the  last 
page  of  J.  S.  Bach's  '  Passacaglia '  (a),  and  yet 
the  effect  is  obviously  intentional.  In  Wesley's 
Anthem  *  All  go  to  one  place,' 
at  the  end  of  the  phrase 
'eternal  in  the  heavens,'  we 
find  a  beautiful  chord  which 
would  be  ruined  by  filling 
up,  or  by  a  pedal  (b).  Here, 
as  in  management  of  stops, 
contrast  and  variety  are  the  things  to  be 
aimed  at  Thus  trio-playing,  such  as  we  see  in 
the  six  Sonatas  of  J.  S.  Bach,  gives  some  of  the 
keenest  enjoyment  the  instrument  can  afford. 
The  article  Phrasing  should  be  read  by  the 
student.  Much  of  it  applies  with  almost 
greater  force  to  the  organ  than  to  the  piano. 
Extemporising  on  the  organ  will  frequently 
become  an  aimless,  barless,  rhy  thmless  wander- 
ing among  the  keys  to  which  no  change  of 
stops  can  give  any  interest 

So  much  oratoriomusicisnowsung  in  churches 
and  in  other  places  where,  on  account  of  the 


be  said  that  the  artistic  outcome  of  this  treat- 
ment 'of  the  instrament  is  good.  The  string 
tone,  in  spite  of  stops  named  Violin- Diapason, 
Gamba,  Violoncello,  and  others,  has  no  equiva- 
lent in  the  organ.  The  wind  is  susceptible  of 
closer  imitation,  but  the  attempt  to  produce 
with  two  hands  and  feet  the  independent  life 
and  movement  of  so  many  instruments  is  obvi- 
ously absurd.  The  organist  does  his  best  by 
giving  the  background  of  the  picture,  so  to 
speak,  upon  one  manual  and  picking  out  the 
important  features  upon  another.  Doubtless 
clever  feats  may  be  performed  with  a  thumb 
upon  a  third  keyboard,  but  in  this  case  phrasing 
is  usually  sacrificed.  The  string  tone  is  best 
given  by  stops  of  the  Gamba  type,  but  of  these 
no  organ  possesses  enough  to  furnish  the  proper 
amount,  and  Diapasons  coupled  even  to  Swell 
Beeds  have  to  be  called  into  requisition.  Some 
stops  of  the  small  open  kind  fairly  give  the  horn- 
tone.  Flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
trumpets  have  all  been  copied  by  the  organ- 
builder,  with  more  or  less  success,  but  their 
hard  unvarying  tone  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  that  of  their  orchestral  prototypes.  More- 
over, the  instrument  itself  varies  the  quality 
with  the  intensity  ;  the  Swell-box,  through  regu- 
lating the  intensity,  leaves  the  quality  untouched. 
On  this  point  an  almost  complete  analogy  may 
be  found  in  the  case  of  painting,  engraving,  and 
chromo-lithographs.  The  piano  may  be  said  to 
give  the  engraving  of  an  orchestral  work,  the 
organ  the  chromo-lithograph  with  all  its  defects 
of  hard  outline  and  want  of  delicate  shading. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  treatment  of 
the  organ  has  had  a  mischievous  effect  upon 
organ- building,  organ  music,  and  organ-playing. 

The  employment  of  the  organ  with  the  orches- 
tra is  not  without  its  dangers,  but  the  main  prin- 
ciples are  clear.  Never  use  imitation  stops  or 
mixtures  and  hardly  ever  4-ft.  or  2-ft.  work. 
The  Diapasons  and  the  pedal  stops  are  the  only 
etfects  which  can  be  used  without  clash  and 
harshness.  A  pedal  alone  has  often  a  wonder- 
fully fine  effect.  Instances  in  Mendelssohn's 
organ  parts  (which  are  models)  will  readily  occur. 
There  is  a  long  D  at  the  end  of  the  first  chorus 
of  Sullivan's  *  Martyr  of  Antioch,'  again  another 
in  Brahms's  Requiem,  at  the  end  of  No.  8, 
where  the  pedal  may  be  introduced  with  the 
happiest  results.  [See  for  another  view,  an 
interesting  paper  on  modem  organ  effects  by 
E.  H.  Lemare,  in  Musical  Times^  1900,  p. 
161.1  w.  pa. 

ORGANISTS,  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF,  an 
association  founded  in  1864  on  the  initiative 
of  Mr.  R.  D.  Limpus,  with  a  view  (1)  to  pro- 
vide a  central  organisation  in  London  of  the 
profession  of  organist ;  (2)  to  provide  a  system 
of  examinations  and  certificates  for  the  better 


intercourse  amongst  members  of  the  profession 
and  the  discussion  of  professional  topics  ;  (4)  to 
encourage  the  composition  and  study  of  sacred 
music.  A  council  was  chosen,  and  the  College 
was  opened  at  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  and 
afterwards  was  located  successively  at  95  Great 
Russell  Street,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  and 
Kensington  Gore,  when,  after  the  opening  of 
the  new  building  of  the  Royal  Coll^  of  Music, 
the  old  building  of  that  school  passed  into 
the  tenure  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists. 
The  College  is  incorporated  under  the  Com- 
panies' Acts ;  it  consists  of  a  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Musical  Examiners,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Hon.  Librarian,  Hon.  Auditors 
(two).  Fellows,  Associates,  Hon.  Members,  and 
Ordinary  Members.  The  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
are  Patrons  of  the  College,  and  the  names  of 
some  notable  musicians  appear  among  the 
office-bearers — Elvey,  Goss,  HuUah,  Macfarren, 
Ouseley,  Stewart,  Sullivan,  Stainer,  Hopkins, 
Bridge,  etc. — from  the  commencement  up  to 
the  present  time.  A  council  of  twenty -one 
Fellows,  with  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Hon. 
Treasurer,  hold  the  reins  of  government,  retir- 
ing annually;  two -thirds  of  the  number  are 
re-elected  with  seven  other  Fellows  who  have 
not  served  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
original  trustees  were  Messrs.  M.  K  Wesley, 
E.  J.  Hopkins,  and  E.  H.  Turpin,  and  the 
present  trustees  (1906)  are  Mr.  John  Norbury, 
Dr.  E.  H.  Turpin,  and  Dr.  Warwick  Jordan. 
The  President  is  Sir  Walter  Parratt  At  the 
general  meeting  every  July  the  retiring  council 
present  their  report  on  the  state  of  the  College. 
Arrangements  are  made  for  the  half-yearly 
holding  of  Examinations  in  Organ -Playing, 
General  Knowledge  of  the  Organ,  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  Composition,  Sight-Reading,  and 
general  musical  knowledge,  after  passing  which 
,  a  candidate  is  entitled  to  a  First  Class  diploma 
!  admitting  him  to  a  fellowship  in  the  College. 
.  This  examination  is  only  open  to  candidates 
I  who  have  previously  been  examined  for  and 
obtained  the  certificate  of  associateship,  and  to 
I  musical  graduates  of  the  English  Universities. 
I  An  idea  of  the  growth  of  this  institution  may 
I  fairly  be  gained  by  comparing  the  numbers  of 
candidates  for  examination  in  different  years. 
Whereas  7  presented  themselves  in  July  1866, 
38  came  up  in  1876,  and  244  in  1886.  [In 
'  July  1905  there  were  126  candidates  for  fellow- 
I  ship,  and  194  for  associateship.]  Of  Fellows, 
Associates,  and  Members  the  College  numbered 
about  600  in  1888,  and  now  (1906)  there  are 
over  1500  names  enrolled  in  one  or  other  of 
these  classes.  This  position  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  E.  H.  Turpin,  and  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Wesley,  have  greatly  assisted  in  securing 
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.xid  maintaining  the  institution.  To  the  latter 
gentleman  is  due  the  proposal  to  establish 
L  Pension  Fund  for  organists  incapacitated  by 
Lge  or  illness.  Other  features  of  the  College 
^'ork  are  the  Organists'  Register,  and  the  prizes 
for  composition.  The  College  was  incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter  in  1893. 

From  June  1887  the  press  representation  of 

tlie  College  was  effected  through  the  Musical 

JVorld,  a  part  of  which  weekly  pa})er  was  under 

the    superintendence   of  Dr.    £.    H.    Turpin, 

and  was  devoted  to  organ  news  and  articles  of 

special  importance  to  oi^nists,  besides  occa- 

aional  reports  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 

College  meetings.     It  would  be  impossible  in  a 

■small  space  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 

number  and  interest  of  these  addresses,  which 

are  largely  attended  by  strangers  and  friends. 

i^.  M.  M. ;  with  additional  information  from  the 

calendar  of  the  College,  and  from  the  registrar, 

Thomas  Shindler,  Esq. 

ORGANO  denotes  the  organ  part  in  a  score. 
Oroano  pieno  means  Full  organ — that  is,  the 
entire  power  of  the  instrument.  e.  j.  h. 

ORGANOPHONE.  A  variety  of  the  Har- 
monium  invented  by  A.  Debain  of  Paris,  wherein 
the  reeds  or  vibrators  are  raised  within  instead 
of  being  beneath  the  channels.  The  result  of 
this  disposition  is  the  production  of  a  tone- 
quality  assimilating  to  tiiat  of  the  American 
organ.  a.  j.  h. 

ORGANUM.  (1.)  A  general  term  for  measur- 
able music  as  opposed  to  unmeasived  plain-song. 
Johannes  de  Garlandia  opens  his  treatise  de 
tnusica  mensumbili  with  these  words :  '  Habito 
de  ipsa  plana  musica  quae  immensurabilis  dioitur, 
nimc  est  presens  intentio  de  ipsa  mensurabili, 
quae  oi^ganum  dicitur  quantum  ad  nos  prout 
organum  generale  dicitur  ad  omnem  mensura- 
bilem  musicam' — 'Having  dealt  with  plain 
music  which  is  called  unmeasurable,  we  now 
propose  to  treat  of  measurable  music,  which  is 
called  organum'  (Coussemaker,  ScriptoreSf  i. 
'      175a). 

(2.)  Organum  per  se  or  organum  commuwUer 
sumplum  is  '  quilibet  cantus  ecclesiasticus  tem- 
pore mensuratus'  (Franco),  or  *quidquid  pro- 
fertur  secundum  aliquem  modum'  (J.  de 
Garlandia),  i.e,  any  ecclesiastical  melody  com- 
posed in  one  of  the  six  rhythmical  modes  of 
measurement,  as  opposed  to  the  unmeasured 
plain-song  chant  (C.  i.  114a,  118&). 

(3.)  An  early  synonym  for  diaphony  or  discant 
in  the  sense  of  polyphony.  '  Diaphonia  vocum 
disjunctio  sonat  quam  nos  organum  vocamus, 
cum  disjnnotae  ab  invioem  voces  et  conoorditer 
dissonant  et  dissonanter  concordant' — 'Dia- 
phony means  the  division  of  notes  which  we 
call  organum,  in  which  notes  of  different  pitch 
are  sounded  together  in  concord  or  discord' 
(Guidoap.  Oerbert,  Scriptores,  ii.  21a).  'Mul- 
tiplex armonica  est  plurium  vocum  dissimilium, 
ut  gravis  cum  acuta,  concussio,  quam  diaphoniam 


dioo,  quae  eommuniter  organum  appellaiur* — 
'  Multiple  harmony  is  the  sounding  together  of 
several  different  notes  of  varying  pitch.  This 
I  term  diaphony,  which  is  commonly  called 
organum '  (Walter  of  Odington  ap.  Coussemaker, 
Scriptoresy  i.  2126,  285a). 

(4.)  The  name  given  by  Hucbald  and  Guido 
to  the  added  part  in  diaphony,  taken  by  the 
vox  organalia  or  subsecutor.    (See  Diaphonia.) 

(5.)  Orgaxmm  purum  or  duplum  orproprie 
sumjUum,  an  ancient  form  of  discant,  properly 
speaking  in  two  parts  only,  consisting  of  a 
measured  counterpoint  above  an  unmeasured 
canto  fermo.  It  is  variously  defined.  '  Pure 
organum  est,  quando  cuilibet  notae  de  piano 
cantu  ultra  mensuram  existent!  correspondent 
de  discantu  duae  notae,  longa  scilicet  et  brevis, 
vel  his  aliquid  equipollens ' — *  Organum  proper 
is  when  each  unmeasured  note  of  the  plain-song 
has  answering  to  it  in  discant  notes  of  two 
values,  namely  long  and  breve,  or  their  equi- 
valents'  (Discanius  PosUio  Vulgaris  ap.  C.  i. 
96a).  'Cantus  non  in  omni  parte  sua  men- 
suratus ' — '  Vocal  music  which  is  not  measured 
in  all  its  parts'  (Franco  ap.  C.  L  1846). 
'  Genus  cantus  organici  in  quo  tantum  attenditur 
ooherentia  vocum  immensurabilium,  et  Organum 
Purum  appellatur  ;  et  hoc  genus  antiquissimum 
est,  et  duorum  tantum ' — 'There  is  one  species 
of  part-singing  in  which  the  due  adjustment  of 
unmeasured  notes  is  alone  regarded.  This  is 
called  Origanum  Purum.  It  is  the  most  ancient 
species,  and  consists  of  two  parts  only '  (Walter 
of  Odington,  lb.  i.  245&).  'Discantus  igitur, 
cum  magis  proprie  duos  cantus  respiciat  quam 
plures,  antiquitus  de  Organo  Duplo  dicebatur, 
in  quo  non  sunt  nisi  duo  cantus  ' — '  Discant, 
therefore,  since  it  properly  has  reference  to  two 
melodies  only,  was  originally  derived  from 
Organum  Duplum,  in  which  there  are  no  more 
than  two  parts'  (Johannes  de  Muris,  lb,  ii. 
886a).  There  is  some  ambiguity  about  the 
expression  '  ultra  mensuram '  in  the  first  of  the 
above  extracts.  The  author  of  the  Discantus 
PosUio  Vulgaris  seems  to  apply '  mensura '  only 
to  the  subdivision  of  the  perfect  long  of  three 
beats,  which  he  takes  as  his  unit  The  plain- 
song,  therefore,  consisting  entirely  of  perfect 
longs,  is  '  ultra  mensuram '  in  the  sense  of  not 
having  any  notes  of  less  value  that  require 
to  be  measured.  Later  writers,  however,  un- 
derstood 'ultra  mensuram'  as  meaning  un- 
rhythmical. This  is  plain  from  the  directions 
given  by  Franco  and  Odington  for  the  conduct 
of  the  tenor,  who  has  to  watch  closely  the 
movement  of  the  discant  and  wait  for  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  in  each  note  of  his 
plain-song  on  a  ooncord  (Coussemaker,  i.  135a, 
2456). 

Odington  gives  an  example  of  organum  pumm, 
in  which  the  discant  appears  to  be  written  in 
the  third  or  dactylic  mode  of  rhythm.  The 
following   transcription    is   given  with   some 
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correspond  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Odington 
himself  for  the  notation  of  this  mode. 


8ve. 
lower. 


-^    I     I    ■  |__i.  I   I   [ 


Mr.  Wooldridge,  following  up  the  researches 
of  Professor  Meyer  of  Gottingen,  has  been  able 
to  present  us,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Oxford 
History  of  Music,  with  facsimiles  and  transcrip- 
tions of  several  specimens  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position, taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Laurentian  Library  at  Florence.  He  observes 
that  in  none  of  these  is  the  organum  purum 
carried  through  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  it 
was  in  fact  often  introduced  for  a  few  bars  only 
as  a  special  feature,  like  copula  or  ochettis, 
Walter  of  Odington,  for  instance,  says  that  one, 
two,  or  three  notes  of  plain-song  only  should  be 
taken  for  the  canto  fermo  (C.  i.  2466).  An 
episode  of  this  sort  was  usually  placed  either  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  a  composition,  and  was 
called  a  'punctus  organicus'  or  'floratura' 
(C.  i.  138a,  361a,  ii.  3856).  Good  examples 
may  be  seen  at  pp.  195  and  206  of  Mr.  Wool- 
dridge's  book. 

Of  the  mode  of  performance  we  are  told  : — 
*  Cantandum  est  leniter  et  subtiliter  ;  descensus 
vero  equaliter.  Tenor  autem  tremule  teneatur, 
et  cum  discordia  offendit ' — *  It  must  be  sung 
smoothly  and  finely,  and  in  descending  passages 
evenly.  The  tenor  should  be  sustained  in  a 
tremulous  tone,  even  when  a  discord  is  sounded ' 
(C.  i.  2466).  Mtisica  ficta  was  doubtless  em- 
ployed in  this,  as  in  other  forms  of  discant,  and 
we  are  expressly  told  that  the  tenor  might  on 
occasion  '  fingere  in  concordantiam,'  i.e,  sharpen 
or  flatten  the  written  note  (C.  i.  135a). 

The  specimens  of  organum  purum  printed  by 
Mr.  Wooldridge  confirm  the  impression  given 
by  Odington's  example  (C.  i.  2466),  that  the 
discant  in  this  form  of  composition  was  extremely 
free ;  but  the  difficulties  of  performance  must 
have  been  considerable,  and  these  led  to  its 
gradual  abandonment  in  favour  of  methods  less 
ti-ee  in  some  respects,  but  simpler  in  execution. 
By  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  it  had  fallen 


quo  forsan  pauci  sciunt  modemorum'  —  'Or- 
ganum purum,  of  which  probably  few  living 
musicians  have  any  knowledge.'  (See  Dis- 
cant.) J.  F.  R.  8. 

ORGENI,  Anna  Maria  Aolaja,  whose  real 
surname  is  Gorger  St.  Jorgen,  was  bom  Dec.  17, 
1841,  at  Rima  Szombat,  Hungary.  She  was  a 
pupil  of  Mme.  Viardot- Garcia,  and  made  her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  Sept.  28,  1865, 
as  Amina,  at  the  Royal  Opera -House,  Berlin, 
and  was  highly  successful,  both  on  account 
of  her  excellent  singing  and  acting,  and  of  the 
natural  charm  of  her  person  and  manner.  She 
confirmed  this  success  in  the  parts  she  next 
played,  viz.  Lucia,  Agatha,  Violetta,  Rosina, 
Margaret,  Martha,  and  Norma.  She  first  ap- 
peared in  England,  April  7,  1866,  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  Coven t  Garden,  as  Violetta,  and 
was  very  well  received,  subsequently  playing 
Lucia,  and  Marta.  She  also  sang  in  concerts, 
and  gained  great  praise  for  her  singing  of 
Agatha's  scena  from  *  Der  Freischiitz '  (of  which 
a  contemporary  remarked,  '  we  have  not  heard 
anything  better  than  the  opening  of  the  great 
scene  .  .  .  her  measure  and  expression  in 
delivery  of  the  Largo  bespoke  «  real  artist  *  *)  ; 
and  also  of  Bach's  now  favourite  air  'Mein 
glaubiges  Herze '  to  the  violoncello  obbligato  of 
Piatti,  of  which  the  same  writer  remarks  that 
'  the  elegance  and  distinction  of  her  manner  and 
her  real  musical  acquirements  have  secured  her 
a  public.'^  In  spite  of  the  large  measure  of 
favour  given  her,  she  never  played  on  the  stage 
again  in  England,  but  in  1870  sang  in  concerts 
for  a  short  period,  being  well  received  at  the 
Philharmonic  in  the  above  scena  of  Weber,  and 
that  from  *  Lucia.'  After  her  first  season  in 
London  she  went  to  Vienna  in  September  of 
that  year,  and  played  there  with  success,  and 
afterwards  was  heard  in  opera,  festivals,  and 
concerts,  at  Leipzig,  Hanover,  and  Dr^en. 
She  sang  for  a  few  nights  at  the  Lyrique, 
Paris,  in  1869,  as  Violetta.  In  1881  she  re- 
appeared in  England,  and  sang  with  success  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Philharmonic,  and  other 
concerts.  She  is  now  a  teacher  of  singing  at 
the  Dresden  Conservatorium.  a.  c. 

ORGUE  EXPRESSIF.  A  French  name  for 
the  reed  organ  or  Harmonium.  a.  j.  h. 

ORIANA,  The  Triumphs  of.  See  Triumphs 
OF  Oriana. 

ORNITHOPARCUS  or  ORNITOPARCHUS, 
Andreas,  the  author  of  a  rare  Latin  treat- 
ise, entitled  'Musicae  Activae  Micrologus,' 
which  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1516.  [See 
Micrologus.]  His  real  name  was  Vogelsang  or 
Vogelgesang,  and  he  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
Greek  pseudonym  of  Ornithoparous  on  acoount 
of  the  many  countries  which  he  had  visited,  and 
of  which  he  gives  a  list  at  the  end  of  the  third 
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»olc  of  Ilia  work.  Little  further  is  known 
>out  hiin,  except  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Leiningen,  that  he  was  M.A.  of  Tiibingeu,  and 
as  connected  in  October  1616  with  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Wittenberg.  {Monatshefte,  1878,  p. 
4.)  His  book  was  translated  into  English  by 
OHN  DowLAND  (London,  1609).      w.  b.  s. 

OROLOGIO,    Alessandro.      According  to 
ilitner  (^MonatshefUy  xxx.  86,  and  Quellen-Lexi- 
con)  there  were  two  musicians  of  this  name, 
living  at  the  same  time,  and  employed  in  very 
mnch  the  same  capacity  at  two  different  German 
Courts,  -whose  published  works,  too,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  separate.     One  is  described  as  in 
1580  YiolinlBtand  in  1608  Yice-Capellmeister 
to  the  Court  chapel  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf  at 
Prague.      The  other  appears  as  in  1690  Instru- 
mentalist (Zinkenist)  in  the  Electoral  Chapel 
at  Dresden,  and  also  in  1608  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Yice-Capellmeister.     Dowland  the 
lute-player  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  latter 
in  1 584  at  the  Court  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel.     The  works  of  both  Orologios  consist  of 
Books  of  Madrigals  and  Canzonets  a  8-6,  but 
to  the  Dresden  musician  of  this  name  is  ascribed 
a  Book  of  Instrumental  Intradas  a  6-6  dedicated 
to  King  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  and  published 
at  Helmstadt,  1697.     Morley  has  a  Madrigal  of 
Orologio  with  English  words  in  his  Book  of 
1598.  J.  B.  M. 

ORPHARIOK  See  Orpheoreon. 
ORPHfiE  AUX  ENFERS.  Opera  bouffe,  in 
two  acts  and  four  tableaux ;  words  by  Hector 
Cr^mieux,  music  by  Offenbach.  Produced  at  the 
Bouffes-Parisiens,  Oct  21,  1868 ;  in  London,  in 
French  (Schneider),  at  St.  James's  Theatre,  July 
12,  1869.  o. 

ORPHfiE  ET  EURIDICE.     See  Orpheus. 
ORPH^ON,  L*.    See  Periodicals,  Musical. 
ORPHEON,  ORPH^ONISTE.    The  general 
name  of  the  French  singing-societies  and  their 
members.      Choral  singing  had   been   largely 
cultivated  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
Liedertafeln  had  existed  for  some  years,  before 
the  French  established  similar  institutions.    As 
Goethe  had  assisted  Zelter  in  founding  the  first 
Liedertafel  in  Berlin  in  1808,  so  ten  years  later 
Beranger  materially  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  Orph^on,   by  nominating  Bocquillon- 
Wilhem  as  teacher  of  singing  in  the  ^oles 
d'enseignement  mutuel,  at  Paris,  when  music 
was  made  one  of  the  subjects  of  study  in  October 
1818.    It  was  not,  however,  till  1886  that  the 
Gonseil  municipal  of  Paris  voted  the  adoption 
of  singing  in  all  the  communal  schools.     Three 
years  later  it  was  adopted  at  the  universities, 
and  thus  the  whole  youth  of  France  had  the 
opportunity  of  cultivating  an  ear  for  music 

The  working-classes  in  Paris  and  the  depart- 
ments next  came  under  consideration,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  Wilhem  and  under  his  super- 
intendence, evening  classes  were  opened  in  1836 
in  the  Rue  Montgolfier  by  Hubert,  who  after- 


wards became  conductor  of  the  Orph^on.  The 
success  of  this  attempt  encouraged  the  formation 
of  similar  classes  in  different  quarters  of  Paris, 
all  directed  by  followers  of  Wilhem's  method. 
These  classes  were  all  for  male  voices  only,  and 
thus  the  Orph^on  had  at  its  disposal  hundreds 
of  tenors  and  basses,  who  could  be  used  to 
reinforce  the  choirs  of  the  £coles  communales 
for  choral-singing  on  a  grand  scale.  The  interest 
in.  performances  of  this  kind  increased  rapidly, 
and  soon,  through  the  exertions  of  M.  Delaporte 
and  others,  *  contests '  and  festivals  were  estab- 
lished, to  which  choral  unions  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  France. 

Influenced,  doubtless,  by  the  growing  import- 
ance of  these  gatherings,  the  corporation  of 
Paris  resolved  to  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Orpheon  a  composer  of  the  first  rank,  capable 
of  managing  the  institution  on  sound  musical 
principles ;  their  choice  fell  on  Gounod,  who 
•  became  conductor  in  1862,  and  under  whom  the 
society  prospered  immensely.  On  his  resignation 
in  1860,  it  was  divided,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
Paris,  into  two  sections,  that  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine  being  conducted  by  Fran9ois  Bazin, 
and  that  of  the  right  bank  by  Pasdeloup. 
Hubert  became  inspector  of  the  ^coles  com- 
munales on  the  right  bank,  and  Foulon  of  those 
on  the  left.  In  the  spring  of  each  year  a  test- 
performance  was  held  at  the  Cirque  des  Champs 
Elys^es,  and  in  the  Cirque  d'hiver,  at  which 
1200  picked  singers — about  half  the  number  in 
attendance  at  the  schools  and  adtdt  classes — 
sang  the  new  pieces  learned  during  the  year 
before  the  Pr^fet  of  the  Seine,  and  the  members 
of  the  Commission  de  surveillance  du  chant. 
This  organisation  was  maintained  till  1872,  but 
the  societies  were  seriously  affected  by  the  war, 
and  in  1873  the  Orpheon  was  again  united  under 
the  sole  conductorship  of  Bazin,  who  retained  it 
till  his  death.  His  favourite  pupil,  M.  Dan- 
hauser,  inspector  of  singing  in  the  Ecoles  com- 
munales since  1876,  was  appointed  in  July  1878 
Inspector-General  of  singing,  a  position  really 
equivalent  to  that  previously  held  by  Bazin  and 
by  Gounod. 

The  repertoire  of  the  Orph^onistes  is  very 
varied,  and  comprises  pieces  in  various  styles 
composed  expressly  for  them  by  HaUvy,  Adolphe 
Adam,  F^licien  David,  Ambroise  Thomas, 
Gounod,  Bazin,  Boulanger,  Semet,  Delibes, 
Massenet,  Dubois,  and,  most  of  all,  Laurent  de 
Rilie,  who  composed  over  a  hundred  choral 
melodies.  In  Belgium  also,  where  choral-singing 
is  cultivated  with  greatsuccess,  several  composers 
have  written  for  the  Orph^onistes,  especially 
Hanssens  (bom  at  Ghent,  July  12,  1802  ;  died 
at  Brussels,  April  8,  1871),  Gevaert,  Soubre, 
Denefve,  Radoux,  and  Camille  de  Yos,  the 
Belgian  rival  of  de  Rilld. 

An  institution  which  in  1867  numbered  in 
France  alone  3243  choral  societies  with  147,600 
effective  members,  naturally  required  organs  of 
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The  most  important  of  these  are  La  France 
chorale^  L'JBcho  des  OrphSons,  La  nouvelle 
JPrance  eharals,  and  LOrphSon,  [See  Musical 
Periodicals.] 

There  is  at  present  no  history  of  the  Orphan, 
but  ample  materials  exist  in  l^e  above  periodi- 
cals. They  give  details  of  the  'grands  jours/ 
and  of  the  principal  feats  accomplished  by  the 
French  and  Belgian  choral  societies ;  such  as 
the  journey  of  3000  Orphtenistes  under  M. 
Delaporte  to  London  in  June  1860,  and  the 
international  contests  of  Lille  (1862),  Arras 
(1864),  Paris  (1867  and  1878),  Rheims  (1869 
and  1876),  Lyons  (1877)  and  Brussels  (1880). 
For  these  occasions  the  best  pieces  in  their 
repertoire  have  been  composed,  and  attention 
may  be  directed  specially  to  *Le  Tyrol,'  *Le 
Camaval  de  Rome,'  'La  Nuit  du  Sabbat,'  and 
others,  by  A.  Thomas,  to  words  by  the  writer 
of  this  article,  striking  productions,  which 
within  the  limits  of  a  simple  chorus,  exhibit 
the  variety,  interest,  and  movement  of  a  dra- 
matic scene.  o.  c. 

ORPHEOREON,  ORPHEORON,  or  OR- 
PHARION.  An  instrument  of  the  cither  kind, 
with  flat  back,  but  with  the  ribs  shaped  in  more 
than  one  incurvation.  The  varieties  of  the 
orpheoreon  also  differed  from  the  usual  cither 
in  the  bridge  being  oblique,  rising  towards  the 
treble  side.  According  to  Praetorius  (Organo- 
graphiay  Wolfenbiittel,  1619,  p.  54)  the  orpheo- 
reon was  tuned  like  a  lute  in  'Kammerton' 
(a).  [See  Lutb.]  The  strings  were  of  brass 
or  iron,  in  six  or  seven  pairs,  and  were  played 
with  a  plectrum.  A  larger  orpheoreon  was 
called  Penorcon,  and  a  still  larger  one  Pandore, 
— Praetorius  spells  this  Pandorra  or  Bandoer. 
According  to  his  authority  it  was  invented  in 
England ;  to  which  another  adds  the  name  of 
John  Rose,  citizen  of  London,  living  in  Bride- 
well, and  the  date  of  about  1560.  It  must, 
however,  have  been  a  rather  different  orpheoreon. 
Following  Praetorius,  the  pandore,  and  we 
presume  its  congeners,  had  no  chanterelle  or 
melody  string,  and  could,  therefore,  have  been 
used  only  for  accompaniment,  like  the  common 
cither,  sutoribus  et  sartcribus  usiUUum  instru- 
mentum.  He  gives  cither  tunings  for  seven 
strings,  including  the  common  *  four-course '  (6) 
and  *  Italian '  (e) ;  old  tunings  (d),  (e),  often 
used  an  octave  lower  on  the  lute  in  France,  and 
the  old  Italian  six-course  (/*),  but  no  other  than 
the  lute  tuning  above  mentioned  for  the  orpheo- 
reon family.  The  player  probably  tuned  as  he 
chose.  The  forms  *  Orpharion '  and  *  Pandora ' 
occur  in  a  book  on  the  Lute  and  other  instru- 
ments, entitled  7%e  Sekoole  of  Musickey  by 
Thomas  Robinson,  London,  1608.  A  copy  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  Tliere  is  another  in- 
strument which  Praetorius  describes  as  being 
like  a  pandore  in  the  back  ;  this  was  the  Quin- 


simple  outline,  and  the  bridge  was  straight. 
He  says  it  was  tuned  like  the  very  earliest  lutes 
{g)y  and  depicts  it  in  his  illustrations  as  not 
unlike  a  guitar. 


[An  orpheoreon  Tvas  sold  at  Christie's  in 
1898  ;  another  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Tollemache,  at  Helmingham.]  a.  j.  h. 

ORPHEUS.  The  story  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice  was  the  subject  of  the  first  actual 
operas  in  the  history  of  music,  (L  )  the  *  Euridioe ' 
of  Caccini  and  Peri  to  Rinuccini's  words,  1600  ; 
this  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  (ii) 
Monteverde's  *Orfeo'  in  Mantua,  1607.  Later 
in  the  17th  century  there  were  many  operas  on 
the  same  subject,  as  for  example  by  Sartorio 
(1672),  Draghi  (1688)  the  sons  of  LuUy  (1690), 
Reinhard  Reiser  (1699),  Fux  (1715),  Wagenscil 
(1740),  and  Graun  (1752).  In  1762  appeared 
the  most  important  of  all  operas  on  the  subject 
(iii.)  the  'Orfeo  ed  Euridice,'  words  by  Calzabigi, 
music  by  Gluck.  It  was  produced  at  Vienna, 
Oct  5,  1762,  and  in  Paris  two  years  afterwards  ; 
but  it  was  another  ten  years  before  it  was  pro- 
duced in  a  slightly  altered  form  as  '  Orph^e '  at 
the  Acad^mie  de  Musique,  Paris,  on  August  2, 
1774.  It  ran  for  forty-five  consecutive  nights. 
It  was  revived  at  the  Th^&tre  Lyrique  on  Nov. 
19,  1859,  with  Mme.  Viardot- Garcia  in  the 
principal  part,  and  first  given  at  Covent  Garden, 
June  27,  1860,  with  Mme.  Csillag  as  Orpheua. 
For  later  operas  on  the  same  story,  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  Riemann's  Opem  ffajid- 
buch,  u, 

ORPHEUS.  A  collection  of  part-songs  or 
vocal  quartets  byGerman  composers,  with  English 
words,  published  in  parts  and  compressed  score. 
It  was  started  by  Messrs.  Ewer  in  1886,  and 
has  been  continued  to  the  present  day  by  their 
successors,  Messrs.  Novello. 

A  similar  work — but  for  equal  voices  only — 
appeared  in  Germany,  entitled 'Orpheus:  Samm- 
lung  auserlesene  mehrstimmige  G«sange  fiir 
Mannerstimmen,'  in  many  volumes,  published 
at  Leipzig,  by  Friedlein,  and  by  Zollner.     o. 

ORPHEUS  BRITANNICUS,  the  firstattempt 
towards  a  collection  of  Henry  Puroell's  yocad 
music.  It  was  issued  by  Henry  Playford,  in 
folio,  shortly  after  the  composer's  death,  and 
the  first  volume,  which  is  dedicated  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Howaitl,  is  dated  1698.  The  seoond 
bears  the  date  1702,  and  both  have  the  portrait 
engraved  by  White  after  Closterman. 

The  second  edition  has  the  dates  1706  and 
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1711  (also  in  two  volumes),  and  the  third 
edition  1721.  Of  this  last  named  few  copies 
&ppear  to  have  been  printed,  for  Handel's 
music  had  begmi  to  be  more  in  favour  than 
Purcell's. 

About  1735  John  WaUh  published  a  volume 
of  Purcell's  songs  under  the  title  'Orpheus 
Britannicns/  pp.  120,  these  being  printed  from 
engraved  plates,  vrhich  had  been  used  for  single 
songs. 

The  title-page  of  the  original  issue  of  1698 
runs  :  *  Orpheus  Britannious,  a  collection  of  all 
the  choicest  songs  for  One,  Two,  and  Three  voices, 
composed  by  Mr.  Henry  Puroell ;  together  with 
such  symphonies  for  violins  or  flutes  as  were 
by  him  designed  for  any  of  them,  and  a 
Thorough-bass  to  each  song  figured  for  the  Organ, 
Harpsichord,  or  Theorbo  lute.  London :  printed 
by  J.  Heptinstall  for  Henry  Playford  in  the 
Temple  Change  in  Fleet  St.  mdcxcviil' 
foL  F.  K. 

ORPHEUS  CALEDONIUS,  the  first  pub- 
lished  collection  of  Scottish  songs  united  to  their 
melodies,  for  though  a  prior  collection  of  Scottish 
airs  had  been  issued,  in  1700  (second  edition 
1701^  by  Henry  Playford,  yet  these  were  merely 
noted  for  the  violin,  and  did  not  include  the 
most  popular  ones.     The  *  Orpheus  Caledonius ' 
was  edited,  with  the  bass  added  to  the  tunes, 
by  William  Thomson,  who  entered  the  work  at 
Stationers'  Hall  on  Jan.  6,  1725.     The  words 
are  chiefly  taken  from  the  first  volume  of  Allan 
Ramsay's  Te(i- Table  Miscellany,  1724.     It  was 
dedicated  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  (afterwards 
Queen  Caroline),  who  appears  to  have  patronised 
Thomson.     There  is,  no  doubt  in  consequence 
of  this  patronage,  a  very  lengthy  list  of  dis- 
tinguished subscribers'  names.     There  are  fifty 
songs  and  airs  printed,  and  to  several  of  them 
is  affixed  a  mark  attributing  them  to  David 
Rizzio,  the  first  appearance  of  this  oft-repeated 
myth. 

In  1783  Thomson  again  issued  the  '  Orpheus 
Caledonius,'  but  in  two  volumes  octavo.  The 
first  contained  the  same  fifty  songs  and  airs  as 
in  the  1725  edition,  with  some  slight  changes 
in  the  melodies.  The  second  volume  had  fifty 
more  Scottish  songs. 

As  the  first  edition  is  rare  and  of  great 
interest,  the  following  copy  of  the  title-page 
and  index  may  be  of  service. 

Except  the  dedication  and  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers, etc.,  the  whole  work  is  engraved. 
'  Orpheus  Caledonius,  or  a  Collection  of  the  best 
Scotch  Songs  sot  to  Musick  by  W.  Thomson. 
London :  Engraved  and  Printed  for  the  Author  at 
hishouse  in  Leicester  Fields  Enter'd  at  Stationers' 
Hall  according  to  Act  of  Parliament.'  [1725, 
Jan.  5.]  *  Index  (the  songs  mark'd  thus  *  were 
composed  by  David  Bizzio.)' 


•nieUHoflMto'BMUL 
•Bcnle  MI. 

*The  Biuh  aboon  Tmqudr. 
Thro' the  Wood.  iMldie. 


BiMi'd  M  the  Immortel  Ooda. 
The  LMt  time  I  ottne  o'er  the 


The  Yeltow-hAir'd  Laddie. 


•The  Bonny  BoatnuuD. 
Woe'e  my  heart  that  we  ahovld 


I'Stne. 


The  Broom  of  Cowdenknovea. 
A  Cook  Laird  fa'  eadgie 
Fy  gar  mb  her  o'er  wl'  i 
Mnirland  WiUv. 
Peny,  I  muat  love  thee. 
•Avid  Bob  Morrln 
Anld  lAOg  Sine. 
My  Apron  Dearie. 
My  DaddT'a  a  Delver  of  Dikea. 
Wale,  wale  ap  yon  Bank. 
John  Hay's  Bonny  Laarie. 
Hap  me  with  thy  Pettlooat. 
Bonny  Chrlaty. 

Naucy'a  to  the  Greenwood  gane. 
The  Highland  Uddie. 
Blink  o^er  the  ham.8weot  Betty. 
Tweed  Side. 

Love  la  the  eanae  of  my  mourn- 
ing. 
Bonny  Jean. 
MarySeott. 


The  Mill.  MiU-O. 

Ill  never  leave  thee. 

Kaiherine  Ogle. 
*  Ann  thou  were  my  ain  thing. 

Polwart  on  the  Oraen. 

A  Health  to  Betty. 

Fy  let  ua  a'  to  the  bridaL 

Saw  ye  na  my  Maggy. 

My  Nannio. 

Maggie's  Tocher. 

Were  na  my  heart  light  I  wad 
die. 

Sow'r  jplvmba  of  Oallow  Bhiela. 

There^  my  thnmb.  Ill   ne'er 
beguile  ye. 

The  Gaberlunile  Man. 

The  Collier's  Bonny  Laaaie. 

The  Bob  of  Dnnblain. 

The  Carls  he  eame  o'er  the  croft. 

O'er  Boggle. 

The  Laas  of  Livingston. 

William  and  Margaret. 
•Down  the  burn.  Davie. 

r.  K. 


ORTIGUE,  Joseph  Louis  D',  bom  at  Cavail- 
lon,  May  22,  1802,  died  suddenly  in  Paris, 
Nov.  20,  1866,  one  of  the  most  conscientious 
musical  liU&ateurs  of  modem  France.  He 
studied  at  first  merely  as  an  amateur,  under 
the  CastU  Blazes,  father  and  son.  He  went 
to  Aix  in  Provence  to  study  law,  but  music 
proved  more  powerful,  and  he  finally  resolved 
to  abandon  the  law  for  musical  literature. 
With  this  view  he  came  to  Paris  in  1829,  and 
began  by  writing  musical  critiques  in  the  M^- 
moriai  Caiholique ;  then,  becoming  intimate 
with  La  Mennais,  he  wrote  for  UAvenir,  and, 
after  its  failure,  for  La  QtwUdunne,  besides  the 
OazeUe  musieale  and  La  France  musicale. 
After  his  marriage  in  1835  he  redoubled  his 
exertions  and  contributed  to  half  a  score  of 
periodicals,  including  the  Temps,  Revue  des  deux 
MondeSy  National,  L'  Univers,  V  XJniversiU  CaihO' 
lique,  1/ Opinion  CaJtholique,  and  above  all  the 
Journal  des  Dubois.  To  this  last  paper  he 
mainly  owed  his  reputation,  and  his  place  in 
several  commissions,  historical  and  scientific,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  government 

His  important  works  are  De  la  guerre  de$ 
dilettanti  (1829)  ;  his  large  Dietionnaire  litur- 
gique,  hisLorique,  el  OUorique  de  Plain-Chant  et 
de  Musique  religieuse  (Paris,  1854  and  1860, 
small  4to),  and  La  Musique  d  VEglise  (Ibid. 
1861,  12mo).  To  the  former  of  these  the 
Abb^  Normand  contributed  a  number  of  articles 
under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Theodore  Nisard. 
D'Ortigue  was  associated  with  Niedermeyer  in 
founding  La  Maitrise  (1857),  a  periodical  for 
sacred  music,  and  in  the  Traits  thiorique  et 
pratique  de  Vaccompagnement  du  Plain-CJiant 
(Paris,  1856,  large  8vo).  In  1862  he  started, 
with  M.  F^lix  Cldment,  the  Journal  des  Mai" 
irises,  a  periodical  of  reactionary  principles  in 
sacred  music,  which  soon  collapsed.  He  was  an 
honest  and  laborious  writer ;  his  name  will  live 
through  his  Dietionnaire,  which  contains  some 
excellent  articles,  but  his  other  books  are  mere 
musical  miscellanies,  thoughtfully  written,  but 
not  endowed  with  any  of  those  qualities  of  style 
or  matter  which  ensure  any  lasting  influence. 
See  a  fuller  list  of  works  in  Riemann's  Lexi- 
kon,  o.  c. 
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Chapel  at  Naples  under  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
Only  two  pubUcations  of  his  are  known ;  one 
is  entitled  Musices  lib.  1.  Hymrws  Magnificas 
Salves,  Motecta,  PsalmoSy  aliaque  diversa  cantica 
eamplecUns,  Venice,  1565.  Proske  says  this 
work  alone  enables  us  to  recognise  in  him  one 
of  the  best  sacred  composers  of  his  time  and 
nation.  It  contains  thirty-four  Vesper- Hymns, 
eight  Magnificats,  nine  Psalms  in  Falsi-bordoni 
on  the  church  tones,  and  seventeen  Antiphons 
and  Motets,  all  chiefly  for  four  voices.  Of  these 
Proske  reprinted  in  his  Musica  Divina,  tom.  iiL 
five  of  the  Psalms,  one  Magnificat,  three  Hymns, 
and  a  Regina  coeli.  The  only  other  publication 
of  Ortiz  is  a  work  on  instrumental  music,  partly 
theoretical,  but  also  furnished  with  practical 
examples.  Its  full  title  is,  TraUado  de  glosas 
sohre  clausulas  y  otros  generos  depuntos  en  la 
mu9iea  de  Violones  .  .  .  Rome,  1553. 

Another  musician  of  the  name  of  Ortiz  appears 
as  the  composer  of  three  motets  copied  into  one 
of  the  large  MS.  choir -books  of  the  Sistine 
chapel  at  Rome  in  1545.  See  Haberl's  Katalog, 
p.  156.  J.  B.  M. 

ORTO,  Marbriano  de,  a  Flemish  musician 
of  the  end  of  the  15th  and  beginning  of  the  16  th 
centuries,  to  whom  F^tis  wrongly  gives  the 
Christian  name  Jean,  and  conjectures  the  sur- 
name to  have  been  originally  Dujardvn,  was  a 
singer  in  the  papal  chapel  at  Rome  from  1484 
to  1494,  contemporary  therefore  with  Josquin 
des  Pr^.  From  1505  he  was  first  chaplain  and 
singer  at  the  court  of  Philip  the  Fair  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  his  name  appears  in  the  chapel  lists 
up  to  1 5 1 6.  In  1 5  0 5  Petrucci  printed  a  book  of 
five  Masses  a  4  by  De  Orto,  bearing  the  titles 
Dominicalis,  Fay  pris  amours  (containing  two 
settings  of  the  Creed),  Vomme  anne.  La  belle 
se  sied,  Petite  camusette.  The  miscellaneous  col- 
lections of  Petrucci  also  contain  a  few  motets, 
chansons,  and  a  lamentation  lesson  by  De  Orto. 
Two  masses  and  parts  of  masses,  including 
another  *L'omme  arm6'  a  5,  are  contained  In  the 
choir-books  of  the  Sistine  chapel  at  Rome.  The 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  has  also  two  im- 
portant unprin  ted  masses  of  De  Orto,  one  entitled 
'  Mi-mi,'  indicating  the  main  theme,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  hexachord  solmisation  system,  as 
consisting  of  the  constant  succession  of  the  two 
notes  E-A,  the  other  entitled  'LeServiteur,'  both 
a  4.  The  very  remarkable  Agnus  of  the  mass 
'Mi-mi,'  with  the  tenor  based  on  the  canon 
'descende  gradatim'  is  reproduced  in  modem 
score  in  the  Beilagen  to  Ambroses  Oesehiehle 
der  Musik,  also  the  motet  'Ave  Maria,'  from 
Petrucci,  1501.  j.  E.  M. 

0  SALUTARIS  HOSTIA,  probably  part  of 
the  hymn  of  Aquinss,  beginning  yerbum  super- 
num  prodiens,  for  the  office  of  Corpus  Chiisti, 
but  better  known  through  its  being  sung  at  the 


Ascensiontide  hymn,    'Eterne  Rex  altissime' 
(Hymns  Andeni  and  Modem,  No.  167). 


.i^f,y^ufki.\.:^     >yi 


O    n    •    lu-ta  •  ria     luw-tj 

I    m        m 

•a,  Qan  o«b  •  U  pandia  oa  .  U-nin. 

■     ■  a  Pi  1  ■ 

-  pi  ■  '     Pi  fSi  *  ■ 

Bella,  premmit  hoa-tl  •  11  -  a,     Da  ro-bor,  fer  aax  -  1  •  li-um. 

It  is  one  of  the  more  elaborate  hymn  melodies, 
and  in  the  eighth  mode  ;  it  requires,  therefore, 
an  experienced  choir  to  do  it  full  justice  ;  and 
probably  it  is  due  to  this  that  the  melody  has 
become  current  in  a  debased  and  simplified  form, 
thus: — 


$              - 

0_ 

■    ■    Hi    ■               ■ 

■  r»  ■    ■  L .  ■ 

■                           ■    ■ 

0    aa-la-te-ria  boa-ti-a. 

1        ■           ■ 

Qua  cflo-U  pan-dla  oa-tl-om. 

■  .          ■                 . 

■    Pi    .    ■ 

■    Pi    ■    '       ■    B     ,   • 

'          n  ■ 

Bel-la  premnnt  boa-ti  •  11  •  a.         Da  ro-bur,  for  aux*!  -  U-utn. 

Pierre  de  la  Rue  treated  the  theme  of  *  0 
Salutaris  *  with  marvellous  ingenuity,  in  a  very 
celebrated  mass,  wherein  he  seems  to  have 
deliberately  sacrificed  all  higher  aims  to  the 
desire  of  exhibiting  his  stupendous  learning  to 
the  utmost  advantage,  the  result  of  his  labours 
being  a  series  of  infinitely  complicated  canons, 
of  which  one — the  Kyrie  Eloison — will  be  found 
on  p.  78d  of  the  present  volume.  Happily  he 
did  not  always  write  in  this  pedantic  style.  In 
another  of  his  masses — the  *  Missa  de  S.  Anna,* 
he  has  substituted  for  the  Benedictus  a  poly- 
phonic setting  of  '0  Salutaris,'  of  surpassing 
beauty,  full  of  rich  harmony,  and  so  far  as  its 
style  is  concerned,  very  much  in  advance  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  We  are  the  more  indebted 
to  him  for  this,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
position  of  the  hymn,  between  the  '  Sanctus ' 
and  'Agnus  Dei,*  proves  the  custom  of  intro- 
ducing it  at  High  Mass  to  be  at  least  as  old  as 
the  15th  century ;  and  secondly,  because  in  con- 
sequence of  the  comparatively  late  date  of  the 
office  of  Benediction,  the  number  of  genuine 
polyphonic  settings  of  the  music  needed  for  it 
is  exceedingly  smaJl. 

In  modem  times  the  hymn  is  treated  in  a 
very  difierent  spirit.  Most  latter-day  composers 
adapted  it  for  a  solo  voice  with  a  highly  elaborate 
accompaniment,  and  a  not  always  very  moderate 
amount  oifioritura.  One  setting  by  Cherubini 
was  for  long  almost  as  popular  as  his  'Ave 
Maria*;  in  Rossini's  'Messe  Solennelle'  it  is 
set  to  a  melody  of  great  suavity.  Both  these, 
whatever  their  merits  as  absolute  music,  are  quite 
unfit  for  their  intended  position,  either  in  the 
office  of  Benediction  or  in  High  Mass.    w.  s.  b. 
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OSBORNE,  George  Alexander,  bom  Sept. 
24,    1806,  at  Limerick,  where  his  father  was 
organist  and  lay -vicar,  was  a  self  -  instraoted 
pianist  until  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
Avhen  he  determined  on  making  music  his  pro- 
fession and  seeking  instruction  on  the  Continent 
In  1825  he  repaired  to  Belgiiun,  and  found  a 
liome  in  the  house  of  the  Prince  de  Chimay, 
Cherubini's   friend,    the  well-known   musical 
amateur,  who  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  best  German  composers.     During 
his  residence  in  Brussels  he  taught  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  by  whom  he  was  subsequently 
decorated.      In  1826  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
studied  the  pianoforte  under  Pixis,  and  harmony 
under    F^tis.      He  afterwards  placed  himself 
under  Kalkbrenner,  and  soon  obtained  a  good 
position  among  the  pianists  of  the  day,  took 
his  full  share  in  the  musical  life  at  that  time 
so  abundant  in  Paris,  and  amongst  other  ad- 
vantages eigoyed  the  privilege  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Chopin  and  Berlioz.      His 
recollections  of  these  remarkable  men  he  com- 
municated to  the  Musical  Association  in  April 
1883.      In  1843  Osborne  settled  in  London, 
where  he  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  and  genial  teachers.     He  died  there, 
Nov.  16,  1893,  and  was  buried  in  Highgate 
Cemetery.     He  wrote  three  trios  for  piano  and 
strings,  and  a  sextet  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  horn, 
violoncello,  and  double-bass.      Of  the  many 
duets  for  piano  and  violin,  thirty-three  were 
written  with  De  B^riot,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  original,  one  was  written  in  con- 
junction with  Lafont,  one  with  Artdt,  and  two 
with  £rnst.     His  pianoforte  solo,  <  La  Pluie  des 
Perles,'  enjoyed  extraordinary  popularity  in  its 
day.  w.  H.  H. 

OSIANDER,  Lucas,  son  of  the  Protestant 
controversialist,  Andreas  Osiander,  was  bom 
at  Nuremberg,  Dec.  16,  1534.  Besides  being 
himself  a  theologian  of  some  eminence,  pastor 
at  Esslingen  and  elsewhere  in  Wurtemberg,  he 
had  received  a  thorough  musical  training,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  which  qualified  him 
to  bring  out  what  is  sometimes  described  as 
the  first  real  German  Chorale-Book,  the  first, 
that  is,  in  which  the  melody  is  definitely  placed 
in  the  descant  or  soprano  part,  and  provided 
with  a  simple  note-for-note  counterpoint  a  4. 
Though  not  absolutely  the  first  to  put  the 
chorale  melody  in  the  descant  (it  had  been 
occasionally  done  by  Le  Maiatre  and  others), 
he  was  the  first  to  do  it  systematically,  and  for 
the  express  purpose  of  enabling  the  whole  con- 
gregation to  join  in  the  singing  of  it  The 
full  title  of  his  work  is  'Flinfzig  Geistliche 
Lieder  und  Psalmen  mit  4  Stimmen  auf  con- 
trapunctsweise  also  gesetzt,  dass  eine  ganze 
Ohristliche  gemein  durchaus  mitsingen  kann,' 
Stuttgart,  1586.  In  the  preface  he  says :  <  I 
know,  indeed,  that  composers  otherwise  usually 


put  the  Chorale  in  the  Tenor,  but  when  that  is 
done,  the  Chorale  is  not  sufficiently  recognisable 
among  the  other  voices,  and  the  congregation 
(der  gemeine  Mann)  cannot  follow  or  join  in 
the  singing.  I  have,  therefore,  put  the  Chorale 
always  in  the  Descant. '  This  preface  also  shows 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word  '  chorai  *  as 
applied  to  the  melody  only,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  word  *Jigv/ral  *  as  applied  to  every 
polyphonic  setting,  however  simple.  *  Pastors 
and  schoolmasters,'  he  says,  'should  see  that 
the  Choral  and  the  Figured  Music  go  well 
together,  so  as  to  form  an  agreeable  concord.' 
Osiander's  own  harmonies  are  not  altogether 
free  from  fault.  A  few  of  his  settings  were 
received  into  Schoberlein's  Schatz,  but  recently 
Dr.  Friedrich  Zelle  of  Berlin  has  republished 
the  whole  book  ('  Das  erste  evangelische  Choral- 
buch ')  as  his  Easter  programme,  by  way  of  ap- 
pendix to  his  school  report  of  1903.  Osiander 
died  at  Stuttgart,  Sept.  7,  1604.       J.  R.  M. 

OSSIA,  OPPURE,  OVVERO  (Ital.  *or  else') ; 
these  words  are  used  indifferently  to  mark  a 
passage,  generally  printed  above  the  treble  or 
below  the  bass,  which  may  be  substituted  for 
that  written  in  the  body  or  text  of  the  work, 
being  in  most  cases  an  easier  version  of  the 
same  kind  of  effect.  For  instance,  'ossia'  is 
so  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  £b,  op.  73,  21  bars 
from  the  end.  The  same  direction  also  occurs 
frequently  in  the  pianoforte  works  of  Schumann, 
Chopin,  and  Brahms.  Liszt  sometimes  gives  the 
easier  passage  in  the  text,  and  writes  the  more 
difficult  one  over  it.  These  words  were  also 
used  when  the  compass  of  the  piano  was  in  pro- 
cess of  alteration ;  thus  Moscheles  sometimes 
adapts  passages,  originally  written  for  a  full- 
sized  piano,  to  the  smaller  compass,  writing 
the  passage  for  the  smaller  piano  above  that 
of  the  full-sized  one. 

The  same  object  is  attained  by  the  words 
Pltu/adle  or  leichter.  M. 

OSTINATO,  i.  e.  Obstinate.  '  Basso  ostinato ' 
is  the  Italian  term  for  a  ground  bass,  which 
recurs  obstinately  throughout  the  composition. 
[See  Ground  Bass,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.]  *  I  shall 
seem  to  you,'  says  Mendelssohn,^  Mike  a  Basso 
ostinato,  always  grumbling  over  again,  and  at 
last  becoming  quite  tiresome.'  o. 

O'SULLIVAN,  Denis,  bom  April  25,  1868, 
at  San  Francisco,  of  Irish  parentage,  first  studied 
singing  there,  as  an  amateur,  under  Ugo  Talbo 
(Hugh  Talbot  Brennan)  and  Karl  Formes.  He 
was  afterwards  taught,  for  some  time  by 
Yannuccini  at  Florence,  by  Santley  and 
Shakespeare  in  London,  and  later  by  Sbriglia 
in  Paris.  On  March  6,  1895,  he  made  his 
d^but  at  Miss  Ethel  Bauer's  concert.  Prince's 
Hall,  and  sang  six  of  Schumann's  'Dichter- 
liebe '  with  the  greatest  success,  on  account  of 
his  excellent  phrasing  and  enunciation.      On 
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with  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  at  Dablin  as 
Ferrando  in  *  Trovatore/  and  also  sang  on  tour 
as  Prince  John  in  *  Ivanhoe/  the  Mayor  in 
*Son  and  Stranger,'  Lothario  in  'Mignon/ 
Yanderdecken  in  *  Flying  Dutchman,*  a  part 
he  sang  at  five  hours'  notice  without  rehearsal, 
etc  On  Jan.  20,  1896,  he  sang  at  Daly's 
Theatre,  with  the  above  company,  as  Biterolf 
in  'Tannhanser,'  and  in  February  as  Alfio  in 
'Oavalleria.'  On  March  2  he  made  a  great 
success  as  the  hero  on  the  production  of  Stan- 
ford's 'Shamus  O'Brien'  at  the  Op^ra-Comlque 
Theatre  (London),  and  sang  throughout  the  run 
of  that  opera.  Between  1897  and  1899  he 
divided  his  time  between  England  and  America, 
singing  in  the  latter  country  on  tours  with 
'Shamus  O'Brien,'  and  for  two  seasons  in  his 
native  San  Francisco,  also  Sept.  19,  1898,  at 
New  York  as  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Andr^  in 
Englander's  'Little  Corporal.'  On  Jan.  27, 
1902,  he  sang  as  Shauu  the  Smith  on  produc- 
tion of  Esposito's  operetta  *  The  Post  Bag,'  at  a 
performance  given  by  the  Irish  Literary  Society 
at  St.  George's  Hall,  and  in  the  same  year 
sang  at  the  Westmoreland  and  Northampton 
Festivals.  On  Oct  17,  1903,  he  sang  as  Le- 
febvre  in  Caryll's  '  Duchess  of  Dantzig '  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre.  On  Nov.  7,  1904,  he  sang  as 
Barry  Trevor  in  the  musical  play  *  Peggy  Ma- 
chree,'  written  by  Patrick  BidweU  (i.e.  Mrs. 
O'SuUivan),  with  music  by  Esposito,  produced 
at  the  Grimsby  Theatre.  He  has  acted  in 
Boucicault's  plays  in  America.  But  it  is  as 
a  concert -singer  Mr.  O'SuUivan  is  best  appre- 
ciated in  England  at  his  own  recitals,  being 
pre-eminent  for  his  intellectual  conception  of 
songs,  which  he  can  sing  in  eight  different 
languages,  as  well  as  for  his  Irish  songs  given 
at  the  '  Feis  Cecil,'  etc.  A.  c. 

OSWALD,  James,  a  popular  composer  at  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  originally 
a  dancing-master  at  Dunfermline,  and  is  first 
heard  of  in  August  1784,  when  he  advertises  in 
the  Caledonian  Mercury  that  he  is  publishing  a 
collection  of  minuets.  In  1736  he  had  taken 
up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  and  appears  to 
have  quickly  made  a  position  as  a  performer  on 
the  violin,  as  organist,  composer,  and  as  teacher 
of  dancing.  From  here  he  issued  several  col- 
lections of  '  Scots  Tunes '  and  chamber  music. 
He  advertised  in  1 740  that  he  was  leaving  for 
Italy,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  made 
the  journey,  though  it  is  certain  that  in  1741 
he  left  Edinburgh  for  London.  His  departure 
from  Scotland  is  made  the  subject  of  a  poetical 
'Epistle'  in  the  Scots  Magazine^  for  October 
1741,  which  gives  many  interesting  details  of 
his  compositions,  his  arrangements,  and  his 
playing.     Especially  significant  are  the  lines — 

Or  when  some  tender  tune  compofie  again 
And  cheat  the  town  wi  David  Rlzo's  name. 

Arrived  in  London,  probably  with  influence  from 


patronage  from  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  to  whom  he  dedicated  some  of  his  works, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  he  had  some  share  in 
the  early  musical  education  of  their  son,  after- 
wards Geoi^  III.,  to  whom  he  was  appointed 
chamber  composer  in  1 7  6 1 .  As  court  patronage 
would  certainly  not  supply  all  necessities,  there 
are  indications  that  he  obtained  employment 
with  John  Simpson  {q.v.)  who  pubUshed  all 
Oswald's  early  London  work.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Oswald's  life  in  London  is  much  of 
a  mystery,  but  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained 
that  though  his  name  had  some  degree  of  value, 
he  worked  both  anonymously  and  under  assumed 
names.  It  is  likely  that  Oswald  was  a  sort  of 
musical  editor  to  the  several  miscellaneous  col- 
lections which  Simpson  published.  Simpson 
having  died  in  1747,  Oswald,  about  this  date  set 
up  a  music -shop  on  the  north  side  of  St. 
Martin's  Church,  at  the  comer  of  St  Martin's 
Lane.  From  this  address  were  published  many 
works  of  antiquarian  musical  interest,  including 
the  well-known  collection  of  Scots  tunes,  twelve 
parts  entitled,  'The  Caledonian  Pocket  Com- 
panion,' the  two  first  having  been  issued  by 
John  Simpson.  'Airs  for  the  Spring,'  'Summer,' 
'  Autumn,'  and  '  Winter ' ;  his  several  collections 
of  *  Scots  Tunes,'  etc.  etc.  *  The  Comic  Tunes 
in  Queen  Mab  ...  by  the  Society  of  the  Temple 
of  ApoUo'  and  'Six  Solos  .  .  .  by  L  R.  Esq.' 
[General  Beid]  were  afterwards  republished  with 
a  mysterious  note  that  they  were  really  by  the 
'late  Mr.  Oswald,  who  for  certain  reasons 
could  not  openly  claim  them  during  his  life.' 
'  The  Music  in  the  Masque  of  Alfred  ...  by 
the  Society  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  *  (not  Dr. 
Ame's)  was  doubtless  one  of  these  anonymous 
compositions. 

llie  mysterious  'Society  of  the  Temple  of 
Apollo '  was  apparently  a  small  society  of 
musicians  gathered  round  Oswald  which  included 
Charles  Bumey,  and  probably  John  Reid  (then 
Captain,  afterwards  General,  q.v,)  and  the  Earl 
of  Kelly.  The  several  works  which  bear  this 
society's  name  were  all  published  by  Oswald. 

Meanwhile  Oswald's  name  as  composer  of 
music  for  the  popular  fashionable  song  is  very 
frequent  in  collections  of  the  period,  and  one 
set  of  songs,  'Colin's  Kisses,'  attained  some 
degree  of  fame.  He  died,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  in  January  1769,  and  was  buried  on 
the  9th  of  that  month  at  Knebworth. 

The  present  writer  broached  the  theory  in 
The  Minstrelsy  of  England,  first  series  (Bayley 
Ferguson),  that  to  Oswald  we  are  indebted 
for  either  the  composition  of  '  God  save  the 
King,'  or  for  its  modem  revival.  His  reasons 
for  this  supposition  are  to  be  found  in  the  work 
quoted,  and  are  briefly  set  forth  in  the  article 
God  save  thb  Kiko  in  the  present  work.  The 
arguments  put  forth  are  perhaps  not  very  con- 
clusive, but  he  ventures  to  think  that  search 
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on  tlie  lines  indicated  might  bring  forth 
more  definite  facts  regarding  our  National 
Anthem.  F.  K. 

OT£:L.LO.     1.  Opera  ;  the  libretto  based  on 
Shakespeare's  play,  the  music  by  Rossini.     Pro- 
duced at  the  Fondo,  Naples,  Dec  4,  1816.     In 
French  at  the  Academic,  as  'Othello/  Sept.  2, 
1844,  but  with  very  little  success.     In  London 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  May  1 6, 1 822.  Desdemona 
was  one  of  the  great  paots  of  both  Pasta  and 
Malibran.     2.    Opera  in  four  acts ;    libretto, 
founded  on  Shakespeare,  by  Arrigo  Boito,  music 
by  Verdi.     Produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  Feb. 
5,  1887.     In  London  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
July  6,  1889.  o. 

OTGER,  an  early  writer  on  musical  theory, 

whose  life  is  obscure,  and  whose  very  existence 

has    been  hitherto  almost  ignored.     To  him, 

probably,  are  due  the  treatises  called  Musica 

Enchiriadis  and  Scoliea  EnchiHadis^  which  on 

the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.  or  notes  in  MSS. 

have  been  ascribed  to  Hucbald.     The  best  of 

the  MSS.,  however,  give  Abbot  Otger  (also  called 

Hoger  or  Noger)  as  their  author,  and  among 

them  is  a  MS.  (now  at  Valenciennes)  from  the 

Monastery  of  St.  Amand  which  was  the  home 

of    Hucbald ;   it  is    therefore  good    evidence 

against  the  ascription  of  these  treatises  to  him. 

They,  with  the  CommemoraHo  brevis,  form  a 

little  group  of  treatises  distinguished  by  a  special 

method  of  notation  (see  Hucbald)  which,  as 

well  as  the  general  tenour  of  the  teaching,  dis- 

tinguishes  the   group   sharply  from   the  one 

unquestioned  work  of  Hucbald  (De  Harmonica 

InstUiUiane)^  or  the  writings  of  Odo  of  Cluny,  to 

whom  also  the  group  is  sometimes  ascribed. 

No  particulars  of  the  life  of  Otger  are  known, 

but  his  treatises  are  among  the  most  valuable 

of  the  sort.     They  are  printed  in   Gerbert, 

Scriptores,  vol.  L     See  further  on  the  matter 

H.  Miiller,  Hucbalds  Eckte  und  UtiechU  SchriJUn 

(Leipzig,  1884).  w.  h.  f. 

OTHMAYR,  Kaspar,  bom  March  12,  1516, 
at  Amberg  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  was  a  fellow- 
student  with  Georg  Forster,  the  song-book  editor, 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  fellow- 
pupil  with  him  in  music  under  Lorenz  Lemlin, 
the  Heidelberg  Oapellmeister.  In  1545  he  was 
Rector  of  the  Convent  School  at  Heilsbronn. 
In  1547  he  obtained  a  Canonry  at  the  church 
of  St  Gumbert  in  Ansbach  which  had  become 
Lutheran,  and  in  1548  was  chosen  to  be  Provost ; 
but  the  elections  being  contested,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  religious  disputes  of  the  time, 
he  retired  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  died  Feb.  4, 
1553.  Forster  speaks  of  him  as  a  widely  cele- 
brated musician,  and  received  twenty-six  of  his 
settings  of  secular  songs  into  his  great  collection. 
For  a  characterisation  of  these  see  Eitner, 
MonaUheftey  xxvi,  pp.  115-17.  Othmayr's  own 
publications  are  sacred  works  chiefly,  and  the 
titles  of  some  of  them  bear  witness  to  the  re- 
ligious confusion  of  the  time,  as  for  instance. 


'  Gantilenae  aliquot .  .  .  quibus  his  turbulentis 
temporibus  ecclesia  Christi  utitur'  (Nuremberg, 
1546).  Epitaphium  D.  Martini  Lutheri  a  4. 
Other  works  are  *  Bicinia  Sacra '  (1547),  German 
hymns  a  2,  and  '  Tricinia '  (1549),  Latin  motets 
a  8.  J.  R.  M. 

OTT,  Jean,  a  Nuremberg  lute -maker,  who 
worked  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
oentuiy,  and,  according  to  F^tis,  was  alive  in 
1463.  Together  with  Hans  Frey,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Albert  Diirer  the  painter,  he  was  the 
earliest  maker  of  viols  in  Germany,  and  they 
are  generally  named  together  with  Joan  Keriino 
(1449),  who  was  the  first  to  manufacture  viols 
in  Italy.  (See  Violin.)— Sandys  and  Forster, 
History  of  the  Violin ;  G.  Hart,  The  Violin ; 
F^tis,  Biog,  des  Mua.  ;  Racster,  Chaia  an 
Violins,  E.  H-A. 

OTT  (OTTO),  Johannes,  a  bookseller  and 
music-pubUsher  at  Nuremberg  in  the  first  half 
of  the  16th  century,  who  edited,  in  union  with 
the  typographer  Hieronymus  Formschneider 
or  Graphseus,  several  very  valuable  collections 
of  the  older  music.  In  his  prefaces  to  these 
collections  Ott  shows  himself  to  have  been  an 
excellent  connoisseur  of  the  older  music,  possess- 
inggood  knowledge  and  refined  taste.  The  com- 
posers whom  he  chiefly  loves  to  exalt  are,  first, 
Josquin,  whom  he  describes  as  the  hero  of  his 
art,  having  in  him  something  truly  divine  and 
inimitable,  and  next  to  Josquin,  Heinrich  Isaac, 
and  Ludwig  Senfl.  His  collections  are  as 
follows:  1588,  *Der  erst  Theil :  121  neue 
Lieder,  von  beriimbten  diser  Kunst  gesetzt, 
lustig  zu  singen  und  auf  allerley  Instrument 
dienstlich,  vormals  dergleichen  im  Truck  nie 
ausgangen.'  This  work  is  dedicated  to  the 
composer  Arnold  von  Brack,  and  contains 
twenty  German  songs  by  him,  eighty-two  by 
Senfl,  the  rest  by  other  composers,  all  a  4  to  6. 
1537,  'Novum  et  insigne  Opus  Musicum,'  etc. 
This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
and  contains  fifty-seven  motets,  a  4  to  6,  chiefly 
by  German  composers,  but  fourteen  of  them  by 
Josquin,  among  them  the  celebrated  Miserere, 
a  5,  to  the  beauties  of  which  Ott  himself  calls 
special  attention.  1538,  *  Secundus  tomus  novi 
operismusici,' etc.,  contains  forty-three  motets,  a 
4  to  6,  among  them  eleven  by  Josquin  including 
his  famous  Stabat  Mater.  1589,  *  Missae  trede- 
cim  4  voc,' dedicated  to  the  Senate  of  Nuremberg, 
contains  masses  by  Josquin,  Isaac,  and  others. 
1544,  '115  guter  neuer  liedlein.'  This  last 
work  has  been  completely  reprinted  in  modern 
score  by  the  Gesellschaft  fiir  Musikforschung. 
In  one  of  his  prefaces  Ott  had  expressed  his 
intention  of  bringing  out  a  complete  edition  of 
the  'Coralis  Gonstantinus' of  Heinrich  Isaac,  but 
death  would  appear  to  have  overtaken  him 
before  its  publication  by  his  associate  Form- 
schneider in  1550.  Although  his  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  connection  with  them,  he  is 
also  supposed  to  have  had  some  share  in  the 
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OTTAVINO.  An  octave  flute.  (See  Piccolo.) 

OTTER,  Franz  Joseph,  violinist,  born  at 
Nandlstadt,  Bavaria,  1760,  according  to  the 
Qu^llen-Lexikon,  or  in  1764,  according  to  F^tia, 
died  Sept.  1,  1836,  aged  seventy-six.  Bishop 
von  Freising  sent  him  to  Florence,  where-  he  be- 
came a  papU  of  Pietro  NardinL  After  the  death 
of  his  patron  Franz  Otter  was  forced  to  retom  to 
Germany  and  seek  employment.  Together  with 
his  brother  Ludwig,  he  received  an  appointment 
as  violinist  at  the  Salzburg  Cathedral,  with  an 
annual  stipend  of  200  gulden.  He  occupied 
this  position  from  1803  to  1807,  and  upon 
retiring  with  a  pension,  settled  in  Vienna  as  a 
teacher  and  violinist  at  the  Hofkapelle. 
Reichard's  Oothcter  Kalendar  for  1798  states 
that  Otter,  in  that  year,  was  Eonzertmeister 
at  the  Vienna  Hoftheater,  and  Musikdirector  in 
1800.  Joseph  Haydn's  brother,  Michael,  taught 
him  composition.  He  wrote  several  concertos 
and  sonatas  for  violin,  but  has  left  (so  far  as  is 
known)  only  one  published  work,  viz. :  Nineteen 
variations  on  the  German  air  *  Ich  bin  lieder- 
lich,'  with  accompaniment  for  a  second  violin  ; 
(Haslinger,  Vienna).  Amongst  Michael  Haydn's 
unpublished  songs  in  the  Berlin  Museum  there 
is  a  canon  for  nine  voices  by  Otter,  and  in 
Prince  Esterhazy's  Library  at  Eisenstadt  there 
is  a  canon  for  seven  voices,  composed  by  Otter, 
to  celebrate  Joseph  Haydn's  birthday.  This  is 
in  manuscript. — Fetis,  Biog.  des  Mus.  ;  Eitner, 
Quellen-Lexikon,  E.  H-A. 

OTTEY,  Sarah,  Mrs.,  one  of  the  earliest 
female  professional  performers  on  the  violin  in 
Ijondon.  She  was  bom  about  1695.  Dr. 
Bnmey,  mentioning  her  in  his  History,  says : 
*  This  and  the  preceding  year  (1721-22)  Mrs. 
Sarah  Ottey  frequently  performed  solos  at 
concerts  on  three  several  instruments — Harpsi- 
chord, bass-viol  and  violin.' — Dubourg,  Tfie 
Violin ;  Lahee,  Famous  Violinists,     E.  h-a. 

OTTO,  Ernst  Julius,  bom  at  Konigstein, 
Sept.  1,  1804  ;  though  always  musical,  was  not 
educated  exclusively  for  music.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  passed  his  *  maturity  examination '  at 
Dresden  in  1822  with  honour,  and  studied 
theology  for  three  years  at  Leipzig.  While 
doing  this  he  worked  at  music  with  Schicht 
and  Weinlig.  His  compositions  are  of  a  solid 
character — oratorios ;  masses ;  an  opera  ('Schloss 
am  Rhein')  performed  at  Dresden,  1838,  and 
another  at  Augsburg  ;  sonatas  ;  cycles  of  songs 
for  men's  voices,  etc.  In  1 830  he  was  appointed 
Cantor  at  Dresden,  a  post  which  he  held  with 
honour  to  himself  up  till  his  death,  March  5, 
1877. 

His  brother  Franz,  a  bass  singer  (bom  June 
3,  1809,  died  Apnl  30,  1842),  and  another 
brother,  a  tenor,  came  to  England  in  1833  as 
directors  of  a  Part-singing  society.  o. 


as  Capellmeister  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
CasseL  He  was  the  instructor  in  composition 
of  the  Landgraf  Moritz.  Otto's  published  works 
are :  'Geistliche  deutsche  Gesenge,'  a  5  and  6 
(Erfurt,  1588);  *  Opus  musicum  divinum ' 
(Cassel,  1604),  in  three  books,  containing 
motets  a  5  to  8  on  Latin  texts  from  the 
Gospel  for  every  Sunday  and  Festival  and 
other  occasions  in  the  Church's  year.  Among 
unpublished  works  in  the  Library  at  Cassel  are 
a  series  of  introits  for  the  Church's  year  a  5, 
and  various  Latin  psalms  and  magnificats  a  5 
to  12.  J.  R.  M. 

OTTO,  Jacob  Augustus,  the  author  of  a 
valuable  treatise  upon  the  constraction  of  the 
violin,  in  which  the  mathematical  *  rules '  of 
Bagatella  are  simplified  and  explained.  Bora 
at  Gotha  in  1762,  died  at  Jena  in  1830.  An 
excellent  maker  and  repairer  of  stringed  instru- 
ments, he  was  at  one  time  attached  to  the  court 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  in  that  capacity. 
From  time  to  time  his  profession  required  him 
to  visit  Hallo,  Leipzig,  Magdeburg,  and  Berlin, 
journeys  which  assisted  him  in  enlarging  his 
remarkable  knowledge  and  judgment  of  ancient 
instruments  of  the  violin  class.  In  1817  his 
Ueber  den  Bau  und  die  ErhcUtung  der  Otige 
und  oiler  Bogeninstrumente  is  said  to  have  been 
published  by  Reinecke  in  Halle,  and  an  enlarged 
edition  of  the  same,  with  the  title  Ueber  den 
Bau  der  Bogeninstrumente  und  ilber  die  Arbeiien 
der  vorziiglic?isten  Instnimentenmacher — pub- 
lished by  Bran,  in  Jena — appeared  in  1828. 
Of  this  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1873 
and  the  third  in  1886.  In  1833  Longmans 
brought  out  T.  Fardeley's  English  translation, 
and  John  Bishop's  English  version  entitled 
Treatise  on  the  Structure  and  Preservation  of 
the  Violin,  etc. ,  was  published  by  Robert  Cocks 
in  Ix>ndon  in  1848  (second  edition,  1850  ;  third 
edition,  1875).  The  first  edition,  though  often 
quoted,  does  not  exist,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tJsiined,  in  any  public  or  private  library,  but  an 
article  by  Otto  bearing  the  original  title  is  to 
be  found  at  p.  3  of  vol.  i.  (1809)  of  the  Xexus 
Magazin  alter  neuer  Erfindungen,  Entdeckungen 
und  Verbesserungen  (Leipzig).  It  is  mainly  an 
eulogy  of  Jacobus  Stainer.  Otto  left  five  sons, 
all  of  whom  became  violin-makers. — TitiSyBiog, 
des  Mus. ;  Davidson,  Tlie  Violin ;  Dubourg, 
Tfie  Violin ;  Hart,  The  Violin  ;  Brown,  Die- 
tionary  of  Musicians ;  Eitner,  Quellen  -  Lexi- 
kon.  E.  H-A. 

OTTO,  Melitta,  nU  Alvsleben,  bora  Dec. 
16,  1842,  at  Dresden,  was  taught  singing  there 
by  Thiele  at  the  Conservatorium,  and  sang  in 
opera  as  a  light  soprano  from  1860  to  1873  ; 
in  1866  she  married  Max  Otto,  commissioner 
of  customs.  Her  parts  comprised  Anna  in 
'  Hans    Heiling, '   Rowena   in    '  Templer    und 
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Jiidiiiy'  Qaeen  of  Night,  Alice,  Martha,  Eva, 
etc.      She  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  con- 
cert singer,  and  was  the  solo  soprano  at  the 
Beethoyen  Centenary  at  Bonn  in  1871.     She 
first  appeared  in  England  at  Mme.  Schumann's 
concert,  St  James's  Hall,  March  20,  1873  ;  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  March  22 ;  at  Manchester, 
in  Bach's  Passion  music ;  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
April  2  and  7.     She  made  a  great  success,  and 
remained   in  England   until  1875,  appearing 
most    frequently  at  the   Crystal    Palace  and 
Albert  Hall,  notably  in  the  revivalB  of  *  Theo- 
dora,'   Oct.    30,    1873,   and    the    'Christmas 
Oratorio,'  Dec.   15,  1873.      She  sang  at  the 
Philharmonic,  March  25,  1874  ;  at  the  Leeds 
Festival  in  '  St.  John  the  Baptist '  and  Schu- 
mann's *  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  etc.,  in  1874  ; 
at    the   Sacred  Harmonic,   the   Wagner,   Mr. 
Bache's,   the  Ballad,  and  principal  provincial 
concerts.     She  returned  to  Germany  in  1875, 
and  sang  in  opera  at  Hamburg,  and  from  1877 
to  1888  at  Dresden.     In  1879  she  sang  at  the 
Cincinnati  FestivaL     On  Jan.  13,   1893,  she 
died  at  Dresden.  A.  c. 

OTTO,  Stbfhan,  bom  about  1594  at  Frei- 
berg, in  Saxony,  received  his  musical  instruction 
from  the  Freiberg  cantor,  Christoph  Demantius. 
After  holding  some  subordinate  appointment 
at  Augsburg,  he  became  succentor  or  assistant 
cantor  at  Freiberg  from  1632  to  1633,  during 
which  time  he  also  had  Andreas  Hammersohmidt 
for  his  pupiL     Becoming  cantor  at  Schandau, 
he  afterwards,  in  1643,  made  an  unsuccessful 
application  for  the  post  of  cantor  at  Freiberg 
in   succession   to   Demantius.      He  was  still 
living  at  Schandau  in  1648.     His  chief  pub- 
lished work  bears  the  peculiar  title,  *  Eronen- 
Krbnlein    oder    Musicalischer    Vorlauffer    auif 
geistliche  Concert-Madrigal-Dialog-Melod-Sym- 
phon-Motetische  Manier  mit  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 
Stim.  .  .  .'  (Freiberg,  1648).     The  title  would 
indicate  the  compositions  as  being  in  the  sacred 
concerto  and    dialogue  style  of   SchUtz  and 
Hammerschmidt.    It  may  be  a  question  whether 
Otto  did  not  precede  Hammerschmidt  in  the 
adoption  of  the  dialogue  style  of  composition  for 
church  music,  although  this  work  is  published 
later  than  similar  works  of  Hammerschmidt. 
Another  work  of  Otto,  existing  only  in  MS., 
consists  of  a  setting  of  the  Hymn  *  £in'  feste 
Burg,'  for  nineteen  voices,  divided  into  four 
choirs,  intended  for  a  special  occasion.      The 
full  title  of  this  work  (see  MonaUhefte,  xx.,  Die 
aelUren  Musikalien  der  Stadt  Freiberg^  pp.  22, 
23)  would  lend  some  degree  of  sanction  to  the 
tradition  that  Luther  wrote  the  hymn  on  the 
occasion  of  his  citation   before  the   Diet  of 
Worms,  1521.  j.  r.  m. 

OUDIN,  EuofeNB  EsF&RANCE,  bom  Feb.  24, 
1858,  at  Kew  York,  of  French  parents,  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  University,  and  for  a  time 
practised  at  the  American  bar.  In  1886,  while 
on  a  holiday  in  London,  he  adopted  a  nmsical 


career  on  the  advice  of  friends,  and  sang  in 
private  concerts  with  great  success,  having  re- 
ceived excellent  instruction  from  Moderati  in 
America.  On  August  30  of  the  same  year  he 
made  his  d^but  on  the  stage  at  Wallack's 
Theatre,  New  York,  with  the  M*Caul  Op^ra- 
Comique  Company,  as  Montosol  in  an  English 
version  of  Victor  Roger's  '  Josephine  vendue  par 
ses  sceurs,'  his  future  wife.  Miss  Louise  Parker, 
also  making  her  debut  as  Josephine.  Both 
artists  were  successful  during  the  two  months' 
run  of  the  opera  at  New  York  and  on  tour. 
On  Dec.  4,  1886,  they  were  married  at  Detroit. 
In  1889  Mr.  Oudin  sang  again  in  private  con- 
certs in  London.  On  Jan.  31,  1891,  he  first 
appeared  on  the  English  stage,  with  the  greatest 
success,  both  as  a  singer  and  actor,  as  the  Templar, 
on  the  production  of  Sullivan's  *  Ivanhoe '  at 
the  Royal  English  Opera  House  (Palace  Theatre), 
having  been  engaged  at  the  instance  of  the 
composer,  and  sang  throughout  the  run  of  the 
opera.  On  Oct  17,  1892,  he  made  a  distinct 
success  as  the  hero  on  the  production  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's *  Eugen  Onegin'  at  the  Olympic,  and  on 
Nov.  17  he  sang  as  Henri  Quatre  on  the  pro- 
duction of  Lacome's  *  Ma  mie  Rosette '  at  the 
Globe,  and  later  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre. 
Mr.  Oudin  then  devoted  himself  in  England 
exclusively  to  concerts,  gaining  great  applause 
for  his  delivery  of  songs,  ancient  and  modem,  at 
the  Popular  and  other  concerts.  He  was  the 
translator  of  many  modem  songs,  also  of  the 
lyrics  of  Messager's  '  Basoche,'  for  which  he  was 
greatly  commended  by  the  composer,  and  also 
of  Saint-Saens's  ^Samson  and  Dalila,'  wherein 
on  Sept.  25,  1893,  he  sang  on  its  production  in  a 
concert  version  under  Cowen  at  the  Promenade 
Concerts,  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  he  com- 
posed a  set  of  four  songs,  words  and  music : 
but  his  best  composition  is  an  'O  Salutaris' 
for  two  voices.  In  1893  and  1894  he  sang 
again  in  opera,  with  great  success  at  St  Peters- 
burg as  Wolfram,  Telramund,  the  High  Priest 
in  'Samson  and  Dalila,'  Albert  in  'Werther,' 
also  in  concerts  throughout  Russia.  In  1894 
he  sang  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  where 
his  rendering  of  Doctor  Marianus'  music  in  the 
third  part  of  Schumann's  'Faust'  made  the 
greatest  impression  on  all  who  heard  him.  On 
Oct  20,  after  a  Richter  concert,  he  was  strack 
down  with  apoplexy  in  the  artists'  room  at  the 
Queen's  Hall.  He  never  recovered  from  the 
stroke,  but  died  on  Nov.  4,  to  the  universal 
regret  of  friends  and  the  public.  *  In  England 
he  was  in  constant  request  at  all  the  best  con- 
certs ...  an  admirable  linguist,  a  quick  study, 
and  a  most  sympathetic  and  refined  interpreter 
of  romantic  and  sentimental  music.  His  voice, 
a  high  baritone,  was  exceedingly  flexible,  of  a 
singularly  emotional  timbre,  and  his  intonation 
was  invariably  perfect.  He  especially  excelled 
in  modem  French  music,  and  gave  proof  of  his 
versatility  by  executing,  with  great  taste  and 
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panion  and  in  point  of  education  far  above  the 
level  of  his  fellows'  (Miuical  Times).  Mrs. 
Oudin  left  the  stage  soon  after  her  marriage, 
occasionally  sang  in  concerts  with  her  husband, 
and  is  now  a  successful  teacher  of  singing,    a.  c. 

OULIBICHEFF,  Alexander  von,  Russian 
nobleman,  and  enthusiastic  amateur,  bom  1795 
at  Dresden,  where  his  father  was  Russian  am- 
bassador. From  his  earliest  years  he  was 
devoted  to  music,  and  studied  the  violin 
sufficiently  to  become  a  good  quartet-player. 
He  served  first  in  the  army,  and  then  as  a 
diplomatist,  but  retired  on  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  and  lived  on  his  estates  near 
N\jni-Novgorod  till  his  death  on  Jan.  24,  1858. 
Mozart  was  his  idol,  and  he  re-awakened  atten- 
tion to  his  works  at  a  time  when  Germany  at 
least  was  entirely  preoccupied  with  Meyerbeer 
and  SpontinL  Oulibicheff 's  great  woTk,Nouvelle 
Biographie  de  Mozart^  8  vols.  (Moscow,  1844), 
contains  much  valuable  matter,  biographical 
and  ssthetical,  and  has  been  largely  used  by 
Otto  Jahn.  His  admiration  for  Mozart,  how- 
ever, led  him  to  depreciate  Beethoven,  and  for 
this  he  was  attacked  by  Lenz.  In  his  reply, 
Beethoven,  sea  critiques  et  ses  glossateurs  (Leipzig 
and  Paris,  1857),  he  expressed  with  even  greater 
vehemence  his  opinion  on  the  extravagance  of 
Beethoven's  later  works,  and  drew  down  a  storm 
of  abuse  and  controversy  with  which  he  was 
little  fitted  to  cope,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
hastened  his  end.  It  is  but  just  to  admit  that 
his  views,  less  caustically  expressed,  were  held 
by  many  eminent  musicians,  including  Ries 
and  Spohr.  F.  o. 

OU  PEUT-ON  fiTRE  MIEUX  QU'AU 
SEIN  DE  SA  FAMILLE  ?  <  Where  can  one 
be  better  than  in  the  bosom  of  one's  family  ? ' 
A  quartet  in  Gr^try's  *Lucile*  (1769),  which 
has  become  historical  from  its  having  been 
sung  on  several  occasions — as  for  instance  at 
Versailles,  July  15,  1789  ;  at  Carlton  House 
at  the  first  visit  of  George  III.  and  Queen 
Charlotte  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Feb.  8,  1796  ; 
and  at  Korythnia,  on  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
Nov.  15,  1812.^ 

It  was  adopted  by  the  Bourbons  after  the 
Restoration  as  a  loyal  air.  o. 

OURAGAN,  L'.  Lyric  drama  in  four  acts, 
text  by  !^mile  Zola,  music  by  Alfred  Bruneau. 
Produced  at  the  Op^ra-Comique,  Paris,  April 
29,  1901. 

OURS,  L'.  The  Bear.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  one  of  the  six  symphonies  composed 
by  Haydn  between  1784  and  1786  for  the 
Society  of  the  Loge  Olympique  in  Paris.  [See 
vol.  ii.  pp.  856,  369].  The  title  is  due  to  the 
finale,  which  opens  with  a  passage  d  la  Come- 
muse,  recalling  a  bear-dance. 

>  See  Vstixon  AU  BALCT. 
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OURY,  Antonio  James,  bom  (presumably 
in  London)  in  1800,  died  at  Norwich,  July  25, 
1883  ;  (date  of  death  furnished  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Hill).  His  father  was  an  Italian  of  noble  descent, 
who  served  as  an  officer  in  Napoleon's  army. 
Taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  he  settled  in 
this  country,  married  a  Miss  Hughes,  and  became 
a  professor  of  dancing  and  music.  Antonio 
began  playing  the  violin  at  the  age  of  three, 
and  showed  considerable  promise.  His  first 
master  was  Christopher  Gottfried  Eiesewetter, 
a  distinguished  German  violinist,  who  travelled 
about  ^e  continent,  was  appointed  the  leader 
of  the  Hanoverian  Court  band,  and  finally 
settled  in  London.  In  1820  Oury  went  to 
Paris,  and  studied  under  Ereutzer,  Baillot,  and 
Lafont,  and  in  1828  returned  to  London  and 
made  his  debut  (on  Feb.  20),  at  a  concert 
given  for  the  benefit  of  Kiesewetter's  widow 
and  children.  His  performance  provoked  en- 
thusiastic applause,  and  was  considered  to  be  'as 
fine  a  specimen  of  finished  violin -playing  as 
was  ever  heard  in  this  country  * ;  vide  Times 
report.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month  he 
played  at  the  first  Philharmonic  Concert  of  the 
season,  held  at  the  Argyll  Rooms.  *  Thunders 
of  applause  were  very  justly  bestowed  upon  him, ' 
and  he  charmed  his  auditors  by  his  '  firm  yet 
unassuming  manners.'  Clement!  conducted 
the  orchestra,  and  F.  Cramer  led.  On  March 
28  he  again  played  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  on 
May  21  led  a  quartet  by  Meyseder — with 
Lindley  for  violoncello — at  another  Philharmonic 
Concert.  He  held  the  post  of  *  leader  of  the 
ballet '  at  the  King's  Theatre,  a  position  which 
admitted  of  many  opportunities  for  displaying 
his  graceful  solo- playing.  In  1831  he  married 
Mile.  Belleville,  and  shortly  after  accompanied 
his  wife  on  a  nine  years'  concert  tour,  visiting 
Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  and  France.  (See 
below.) — Dubourg,  The  Violin  ;  Parke,  Musical 
Memoirs,  p.  257 ;  Athenoeum,  Feb.  1828 ; 
Times,  1828;  Lahee,  FaTomts  Violinists',  The 
Violinists*  Kalendar  for  1902  ;  published  by 
W.  E.  Hill  &  Sons.  e.  h-a. 

Anna  Caroline  de  Belleville,  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  a  French  nobleman,  director 
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of  the  opera  in  Munich,  was  bom  at  Landshut 
in  Bavaria,  Jan.  24,  1808,  and  spent  the  first 
ten   years  of  her  life  at  Augsburg  with  her 
parents,  studying  with  the  cathedral  organist, 
on   whose  recommendation  she  was  taken  to 
Vienna  in  1816,  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Czemy  for  four  years,  during  which  time  she 
was  introduced  to  Beethoven,  and  heard  him 
improvise  on  the  piano.     She  appeared  on  two 
occasions  in  Vienna,  on  one  of  which  (Madame 
Gatalani's  farewell  concert)  she  played  a  Hummel 
concerto  with  orcliestra.     In  1820  she  returned 
to  her  parents  at  Munich,  and  played  there  with 
great  success.     The  next  year  was  spent  in  Paris, 
where  she  was  well  received.     She  resumed  her 
studies  with  Andreas  Streicher  in  Vienna  in 
1829,  after  which  she  made  a  professional  tour 
to  Warsaw,  Berlin,  etc     In  1831  she  came  to 
London,  and  made  her  d^but  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  at  Paganini's  concert  in  July.    Her  own 
concert  took  place  in  August,  and  in  October 
she  married  M.  Oury,  with  whom  she  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  long  tour  to  Russia,  where 
they  remained  two  yeara,  to  the  principal  cities 
of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Holland,  settling  at 
length  in  Paris  for  two  years  and  a  half.     In 
April  1839  they  returned  to  England,  which 
from  that  time  became  their  home.     Until  1846 
Madame  Oury  divided  her  time  between  London 
and  Brighton,  being  particularly  successful  at 
the  latter  place.     From  that  time  she  devoted 
herself  entirely  to  composition,  and  during  the 
twenty  years  that  followed  published  no  less 
than  180  pieces,  principally  of  the  class  known 
as  '  drawing-room '  music.     In  1866  she  retired 
from  all  artistic  pursuits,  and  continued  to  live 
near  London.     Schumann  made  an  elaborate 
comparison  between  her  playing  and  that  of 
Clara  Wieck.     {Music  and  MusicianSf  p.  68.) 
Mme.  Oury  died  at  Munich  on  July  22, 1880.    M. 
OUSELEY,  the  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  Ar- 
thur Gore,  Bart.,  son  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  Bart,   Ambassador  at  the  courts  of 
Persia  and  St.  Petersburg,  was  bom  in  London 
Aug.  12, 1825,  and  from  early  childhood  evinced 
great  talent  for  music,  and  an  extraordinarily 
accurate  ear.     [See  the  Harrnonicony  1833,  pp. 
102,  103.]     His  skill  in  playing  and  extempor- 
ising was  very  unusual,  and  at  the  age  of  eight 
he  composed  an  opera,  '  L'  Isola  disabitata.'    In 
1844  Sir  Frederick  succeeded  his  &ther,  having 
entered,  the  year  before,  as  a  gentleman  commoner 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  at  which  University 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1846,  and  M.A.  in  1849. 
In  that  year  he  was  ordained,  and  until  the 
close  of  1850   held  a  curacy  at  St.   Paul's, 
Knightsbridge.     In  1850  he  took  the  degree  of 
Mus.B.  at  Oxford,  his  'exercise'  being  a  cantata, 
'The  Lord  is  the  true  God,'  and  in  1854  took 
the  higher    grade  of  Mub.D.   for  which   his 
oratorio  *  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp '  was 
composed  and  performed.     [In  that  year  the 
foundation-stone   was   laid    of   St.    Michael's 

VOL.  Ill 


ChuToh,  Tenbury,  with  which  he  was  so  inti- 
mately connected  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  ]  Upon 
the  death  of  Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop  in  1855,  Sir 
Frederick  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of 
Music  at  Oxford,  an  office  which  he  held  with 
honour  and  esteem  till  his  death.  The  same  year 
he  was  ordained  priest  and  appointed  Precentor 
of  Hereford  Cathedral.  In  1 85  6  he  was  admitted 
to  the  ad  eundem  degrees  of  Mus.  B.  and  Mus.  D. 
at  Durham,  and  became  vicar  of  St  Michael's, 
Tenbury,  as  well  as  warden  of  St.  Michael's 
College  there  for  the  education  of  boys  in  music 
and  general  knowledge,  of  which  establishment 
he  was  the  principal  munifioent  founder  and 
maintainor.  The  daily  choral  service  in  the 
beautiful  church  of  St.  Michael's,  which  Sir 
Frederick  erected  adjoining  his  college,  is  served 
by  the  masters  and  boys.  His  library  has  been 
already  noticed  (vol.  ii.  p.  710).  [He  received 
the  honorary  degrees  of  Mus. D.,  Cantab,  in 
1862,  LL.D.,  Cantab.  1888,  and  LL.D.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1885.  He  died  suddenly  of  heart  dis- 
ease on  April  6,  1889,  at  Hereford,  and  was 
buried  on  the  11th  at  'Tenbury.] 

As  a  practical  and  theoretical  musician  and 
composer.  Sir  Frederick  occupied  a  high  place. 
He  was  skilled  both  as  pianist  and  organist. 
In  extemporaneous  performance  on  the  organ, 
especially  in  fugue-playing  and  in  contrapuntal 
treatment  of  a  given  theme,  he  was  perhaps 
unsurpassed.  His  two  excellent  treatises,  pub- 
lished in  the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press  Series,  on 
Harmony  and  on  CounterpotTil  and  Fugue^  are 
standard  works.  His  treatise  on  Form  and 
Oeneral  Composition,  in  the  same  series,  is  also 
a  valuable  contribution  to  musical  literature. 

As  composer  Sir  Frederick  is  known  chiefly 
by  his  works  for  the  Church.  In  these  he 
adhered  closely  to  the  traditions  of  the  Anglican 
school.  He  composed  11  services,  one  in  8 
parts,  another  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 
He  also  published  upwards  of  70  anthems, 
and  edited  the  sacred  works  of  Orlando  Gib- 
bons. His  compositions  for  organ  include  a 
set  of  6,  one  of  7,  and  one  of  18,  preludes 
and  fugues,  also  6  preludes,  3  andantes,  and 
2  sonatas.  He  also  wrote  some  dozen  glees 
and  part-songs,  several  solo  songs  with  PF. 
accompaniment,  and  2  string- quartets.  His 
oratorio,  '  Hagar,'  was  produced  at  the  Hereford 
Festival  of  1873,  and  performed  in  the  following 
year  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

As  Oxford  Professor  he  effected  considerable 
improvements  and  reforms.  The  office  of 
Choragus,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  was 
re-established,  and  was  held  at  first  by  Dr. 
Corfe  [who  was  succeeded  in  1884  by  Dr.  C.  H. 
H.  Parry,  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley's  successor 
in  the  Professorship] ;  the  standard  of  quali- 
fications for  degrees  has  been  considerably  raised, 
and  the  professor  also  induced  his  University 
to  grant  honorary  degrees  in  music,  which  had 
never  been  given  by  Oxford  previous  to  1879. 

2p 
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Anglican  Psalter  Chants(1872).  [SeeMemorials 
of  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley ,  Bart. ,  by  F.  T.  Havergal, 
1889  ;  a  more  extensive  memoir  by  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Joyce  was  published  in  1896.  An  article 
on  St.  Michael's  College,  Tenbury,  appeared  in 
MitMcal  Times,  1900,  p.  713.]  H.  s.  o. 

OVER-BLOWING  is  the  production  of  a 
higher  note  than  the  natural  note  of  a  pipe,  by 
forcing  the  wind.  In  the  flute  the  upper  octaves 
are  legitimately  so  produced.  In  ^e  organ  it 
is  apt  to  arise  when  the  feeders  of  a  bellows 
pump  wind  into  the  reservoir  in  greater  quantities 
or  at  greater  speed  than  its  consumption,  and 
when  the  reservoir  is  full  this  is  liable  to  cause 
undue  strain.  If  more  wind  were  then  to  be 
supplied  it  might  become  more  compressed, — 
stronger, — causing  the  pipes  to  produce  a  mo- 
mentary scream  rather  than  a  musical  sound. 
To  prevent  this  natural  consequence  of  *  over- 
blowing,' a  safety-valve  or  wasU-pallet  is  pro- 
vided, which  allows  the  superadded  wind  to 
pass  from  the  reservoir.  B.  J.  H. 

OVEREND,  Marmaduke,  organist  of  Isle- 
worth  in  1760  and  scholar  of  Dr.  Boyce,  whose 
MSS.  on  the  theory  of  music  he  acquired, 
enjoyed  much  repute  as  a  theorist.  He  composed 
an  *  Epithalamium '  for  the  marriage  of  George 
III.  in  1761,  'Twelve  Sonatas  for  two  Violins 
and  a  Violoncello,'  published  in  1779.  In 
1783  he  published  A  Bri^  Accou/rU  of,  and 
Introduction  to  Eight  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Music,  (It  does  not  appear  that  the  lectures 
were  ever  delivered.)  A  canon  for  eight  voices 
by  him,  *  Glory  be  to  the  Father,*  is  printed  in 
Warren's  collection.  In  his  will,  dated  1781, 
he  described  himself  as  '  Student  in  Music '  He 
died  in  .1790,  and  was  buried  on  June  25.  His 
library  was  sold  in  1791,  when  his  MSS.  (in- 
cluding those  of  Dr.  Boyce),  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Callcott  w.  H.  H. 

OVERSPUN,  equivalent  to  the  German 
iihersponneny  applied  to  the  large  strings  in  a 
pianoforte,  or  the  G  string  in  a  violin,  etc, 
which  are  wound  or  spun  round  with  fine  wire 
to  increase  their  weight  and  also  the  depth  and 
richness  of  their  tone.  a.  j.  h. 

OVERSTRINGING.  A  method  adopted  by 
some  pianoforte-makers  of  raising  the  lower  bass 
strings  and  leading  them  diagonally  over  the 
others,  to  obtain  length  and  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  scale.    [See  Pi  anoforts.  ]     A.  J.  H. 

OVERTONES.  A  word  formed  in  imitation 
of  the  German  Obertone  which  Helmholtz  uses 
as  a  contraction  for  OherpartiaMdne^  meaning 
Upper  Partial  Tones.  Like  *  Clang*  and 
*  Clangtint '  the  word  Overtones  is  rejected  by 
the  English  translator  of  Helmholtz's  work  as 
not  agreeing  with  English  idiom.  J.  L. 

OVERTURE  (Fr.  (hi^veHurc  ;  Germ.  Ouver- 
tUre,  Vorspiely  Einleitung ;  Ital.  Overtura),  i,e. 


iiupuxbttut  uevojupuicub  u«;xug  uuv    uj  uuiii,    an 

exemplified  in  his  series  of  French  operas  and 
ballets,  dating  from  1672  to  1686.  The  earlier 
Italian  operas  were  generally  preceded  by  a  brief 
and  meagre  introduction  for  instruments,  usually 
called  Sinfonia,  sometimes  Toccata,  the  former 
term  having  afterwards  become  identified  with 
the  grandest  of  all  forms  of  orchestral  music, 
the  latter  having  been  always  more  properly 
(as  it  soon  became  solely)  applied  to  pieces  for 
keyed  instruments.  Monteverde's  opera  *  Orfeo' 
(1607)  commences  with  a  short  prelude  of  nine 
bars,  termed  *  Toccata,'  to  be  played  three 
times  through — being,  in  fact,  little  more  than 
a  mere  preliminary  flourish  of  instruments.^ 
Such  small  beginnings  became  afterwards  some- 
what amplified,  both  by  Italian  and  French 
composers  ;  but  only  very  slight  indications  of 
the  Overture,  as  a  composition  properly  so  called, 
are  apparent  before  the  time  of  LuUi,  who  justly 
ranks  as  an  inventor  in  this  respect  He  fixed 
the  form  of  the  dramatic  prelude  ;  the  overtures 
to  his  operas  having  not  only  served  as  models 
to  composers  for  nearly  a  century,  but  having 
also  been  themselves  extensively  used  in  Italy 
and  Germany  as  preludes  to  operas  by  other 
masters.  Not  only  did  our  own  Purcell  follow 
this  influence ;  Handel  also  adopted  the  form 
and  closely  adhered  to  the  model  furnished  by 
Lulli.  The  form  of  the  Overture  of  LuUi's  time 
consisted  of  a  slow  Introduction,  generally 
repeated,  and  followed  by  an  Allegro  in  the 
fugued  style ;  and  occasionally  included  a 
movement  in  one  of  the  many  dance-forms  of 
the  period,  sometimes  two  pieces  of  this  descrip- 
tion. [The  distinction  between  the  French  and 
Italian  styles,  on  which  so  much  trouble  was 
expended  by  the  musical  writers  of  the  18th 
century,  seems  to  amount  to  little  more  than 
this ;  that  the  French  type  of  overtura  began 
with  a  slow  introductory  movement,  the  Italian 
type  with  a  quick  movement.  See  the  Oac/brd 
History  of  Music,  vol.  iv.  p.  286  ff".]  The  de- 
velopment of  the  ballet  and  of  the  opera  having 
been  concurrent,  and  dance-pieces  having  formed 
important  constituents  of  the  opera  itself,  it  was 
natural  that  the  dramatic  prelude  should  include 
similar  features,  and  no  incongruity  was  thereby 
involved,  either  in  the  overture,  or  the  serious 
opera  which  it  heralded,  since  the  dance  music 
of  the  period  was  generally  of  a  stately,  even 
solemn,  kind.  In  style,  the  dramatic  overture 
of  the  class  now  referred  to — like  the  stage  music 
which  it  preceded,  and  indeed  all  the  secular 
compositions  of  the  time,  had  little,  if  any, 
distinguishing  characteristic  to  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  the  secular  and  sacred  styles. 
Music  had  been  fostered  and  raised  into  the 
importance  of  an  art  by  the  Church,  to  whose 

I  It  is  printwi  in  the  MuHcal  TimM  for  April  1880.  utd  la  th« 
Oxford  Biator^  qf  MuMe,  voL  ill.  p.  61. 
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service  it  had  long  been  almost  exclusively 
applied  ;  and  it  retained  a  strong  and  pervading 
tinge  of  serious  formalism  during  nearly  a 
century  of  its  earliest  application  to  secular 
purposes,  even  to  those  of  dramatic  expression. 
The  following  quotations,  first  from  LuUi's 
overture  to  *Th^^e*  (1676),  and  next  from 
that  to  *  Phaeton '  (1683),  will  serve  to  indicate 
the  style  and  form  of  the  dramatic  prelude  as 
fixed  by  him.  They  are  scored  for  stringed 
instruments.  The  overture  to  *  Th^e '  begins 
as  follows : — 


This  introduction  is  carried  on  for  seventeen 
bars  further,  with  a  repeat,  and  is  followed  by  a 
movement  '  Plus  vite '  (in  all  thirty-three  bars), 
commencing  as  follows : — 


The  overtiu-e  to  *  Phaeton '  starts  thus : — 


Nine  bars  more  follow  in  similar  style,  ending 
on  the  dominant — with  a  repeat — and  then 
comes  the  quick  movement,  in  free  fugal  style, 
commencing  thus : — 


There  are  twenty-two  more  bars  of  similar 
character,  followed  by  a  few  marked  Mentement,' 
and  a  repeat. 

In  illustration  of  Lulli's  influence  in  this  re- 
spect on  Puroell,  the  following  extracts  from  the 


overture  to  Purcell's  latest  opera,  *Bonduca* 
(1695),  may  be  adduced.  It  opens  with  a  slow 
movement  of  fourteen  bars,  beginning  as 
follows : — 


fr^^sss^ 


The  Allegro  commences  thus : — 


This  is  carried  on  for  sixty-seven  bars  further,  and 
merges  into  a  closing  Andante  of  nine  bars  : — 


As  an  example  of  the  Italian  style  of  operatic 
'Sinfonia'  the  following  quotations  from  the 
Neapolitan  composer  Alessandro  Scarlatti  are 
interesting.  The  extracts  are  from  the  orchestral 
prelude  to  his  opera  *  II  Prigioniero  fortunato,* 
produced  in  1698.  They  are  given  on  the 
authority  of  a  MS.  formerly  belonging  to  the 
celebrated  double-bass  player  Dragonetti,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  16,126). 
The  score  of  the  Sinfonia  (or  Overture)  is  for 
four  trumpets  and  the  usual  string  band,  the 
violoncello  part  being  marked  *con  fagotto.'  It 
begins  Allegro,  with  a  passage  for  1st  and  2nd 
trumpets : — 


This  is  repeated  by  the  other  two  trumpets ;  and 
then  the  strings  enter,  as  follows  : — 
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Then  comes  a  movement  'Grave'  for  strings 
only,  followed  by  a  short  'Presto/  the  Ist  and 
2nd  trumpets  in  unison,  and  the  3rd  and  4th 
also  in  unison  : — 


This  '  Sinfonia,'  it  will  be  seen,  has  no  analogy 
with  the  stereotyped  form  of  the  Lulli  overture. 
The  increased  musical  importance  given  to  the 
Overture  by  Handel,  while  still  adhering  to  the 
model  fixed  by  Lulli,  is  proved  even  in  his 
earliest  specimens.  A  few  quotations  from  the 
overture  to  'Rinaldo,'  the  first  Italian  opera 
which  he  produced  in  England  (1711),  will  serve 
as  indications  of  the  influence  adverted  to.  The 
instrumentation  is  for  string  quartet,  the  1st 
oboe  playing  with  the  Ist  violin,  and  the  2nd 
oboe  with  the  2nd  violin. 


Eleven  more  bars  follow,  in  a  similar  style  ;  the 
movement  is  repeated,  and  closes  on  the  domin- 
ant; after  which  comes  a  fugued  Allegro,  begin- 
ning as  follows : — 


This  is  carried  on,  with  fluent  power,  for  thirty- 
six  bars  more  ;  a  short  slow  movement  follows, 
chiefly  for  the  oboe ;  and  the  overture  concludes 
with  a  'Gigue.'  Handel's  inventive  originality, 
and  his  independence  of  all  prescribed  forms  in 
the  choruses  of  his  oratorios,  stand  in  curious 
contrast  to  his  subservience  to  precedent  in  his 
overtures ;  those  to  his  Italian  operas  and  those 
to  his  English  oratorios  being  similar  in  form, 
style,  and  development ;  insomuch,  indeed,  that 
any  one  might  be  used  with  almost  equal  appro- 
priateness for  either  purpose. 

Hitherto,  as  we  have  said,  the  dramatic  Over- 
ture had  no  special  relevance  to  the  character 
and  sentiment  of  the  work  which  it  preceded. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by 
Gluck,  who  first  perceived,  or  at  least  realised, 


of  the  music  which  is  to  follow.  In  the  dedioa> 
tion  of  his  'Alceste'  he  refers  to  this  among  his 
other  reforms  in  stage  composition.  [See  Gluck, 
vol.  ii.  p.  186 ;  Opera,  anle,  pp.  450-51.1  The 
French  score  of  *  Aloeste '  includes,  besides  tlie 
invariable  string  quartet,  flutes,  oboes,  a  *  chalu- 
meau '  and  three  trombones.  Even  Gluck,  how- 
ever, did  not  always  identify  the  overture  with 
the  opera  to  which  it  belonged,  so  thoroughly 
as  was  afterwards  done,  by  including  a  theme 
or  themes  in  anticipation  of  the  music  which 
followed.  Still,  he  certainly  rendered  the 
orchestral  prelude  what,  as  a  writer  has  well 
said,  a  literary  preface  should  be — '  something 
analogous  to  the  work  itself,  so  that  we  may 
feel  its  want  as  a  desire  not  elsewhere  to  be 
gratified.'  His  overtures  to  'Aloeste'  and 
'  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride '  run  continuously  into 
the  first  scene  of  the  opera — and  the  latter  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  up  to 
that  time  of  special  identification  with  the  stage 
music  which  it  heralds  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  distinct  foreshado\ving  of  the  opening  storm 
scene  of  the  opera  into  which  the  prelude  is 
merged.  Perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
dramatic  overture  of  the  period,  viewed  as  a 
distinct  orchestral  composition,  is  that  of  Gluck 
to  his  opera  '  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide.' 

The  influence  of  Gluck  on  Mozart  is  clearly 
to  be  traced  in  Mozart's  first  important  opera, 
'Idomeneo'  (1781),  the  overture  to  which,  both 
in  beauty  and  power,  is  fiir  in  advance  of  any 
previous  work  of  the  kind ;  but,  beyond  a  general 
nobility  of  style,  it  has  no  special  dramatic 
character  that  inevitably  associates  it  with  the 
opera  itself,  though  it  is  incorporated  therewith 
by  its  continuance  into  the  opening  scene.  In 
his  next  work,  '  Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail ' 
(1782),  Mozart  has  identified  the  prelude  with 
the  opera  by  the  short  incidental  'Andante' 
movement,  anticipatory  (in  the  minor  key)  of 
Belmont's  aria  '  Hier  soil  ich  dich  denn  sehen.' 
In  the  overture  to  his  *  Nozze  di  Figaro '  (1786) 
he  originally  contemplated  a  similar  interrup- 
tion of  the  Allegro  by  a  short  slow  movement 
— €kn  intention  afterwards  happily  abandoned. 
Tliis  overture  is  a  veritable  creation,  that  can 
only  be  sufliciently  appreciated  by  a  comparison 
of  its  brilliant  outburst  of  genial  and  graceful 
vivacity  with  the  vapid  preludes  to  the  comic 
operas  of  the  day.  In  the  overture  to  his  'Don 
Giovanni '(17  8  7)  we  have  a  distinct  identification 
with  the  opera  by  the  use,  in  the  introductory 
'Andante,'  of  some  of  the  wondrous  music  intro- 
ducing the  entry  of  the  statue  in  the  last  scene. 
The  solemn  initial  chords  for  trombones,  and  the 
fugal  '  Allegro '  of  the  overture  to  *  Die  Zauber- 
flbte '  may  be  supposed  to  be  suggestive  of  the 
religious  element  of  the  libretto  ;  and  this  may 
be  considered  as  the  composer's  masterpiece  of 
its  kind.    Since  Mozart's  time  the  Overture  has 
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adopted  the  same  general  principles  of  form 
which  govern  the  first  movement  of  a  Symphony 
or  Sonata,  without  the  repetition  of  the  first 
section. 

Reverting  to  the  French  school,  we  find  a  char- 
acteristic overture  of  Mehul's  to  his  opera  *  La 
Chasse  du  Jenne  Henri'  (1797),  the  prelude  to 
which  alone  has  survived.  In  this,  however,  as  in 
French  music  generally  of  that  date  (and  even 
earlier),  the  influence  of  Haydn  is  distinctly 
apparent ;  his  symphonies  and   quartets  had 
met  with  immediate  acceptance  in  Pans,  one  of 
the  former  indeed,  entitleid  'La  Chasse,'  having 
been  (imposed  seventeen  years  before  Mehul's 
opera.      Cherubini,  although  Italian  by  birth, 
belongs  to  France  ;  for  all  his  great  works  were 
produced  at  Paris,  and  most  of  his  life  was  passed 
there.     This  composer  must  be  specially  men- 
tioned as  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  depart 
from  the  pattern  of  the  Overture  as  fixed  by 
Mozart.    Cherubini  indeed  marks  the  transition 
point  between  the  regular  symmetry  of  the  style 
of  Mozart,  and  the  coming  disturbance  of  form 
effected  by  Beethoven.     In  the  dramatic  effect 
gained  by  the  gradual  and  prolonged  cresceTido, 
both  he  and  Mehul  seem  to  have  anticipated 
one  of  Rossini's  favourite  resources.      This  is 
specially  observable  in  the  overture  to  his  opera 
'Anacrton'  (1808).      Another  feature  is  the 
abandonment  of  the  Mozartian  rule  of  giving  the 
second  subject  (or  episode)  first  in  the  dominant, 
and  afterwards  in  the  original  key,  as  in  the 
symphonies,  quartets,  and  sonatas  of  the  period. 
The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the 
Overture  was  taken  by  Beethoven,  who  began 
by  following  the  model  left  by  Mozart,  and 
carrying  it  to  its  highest  development,  as  in  the 
overture  to  the  ballet  of  *  Prometheus  *  (1800). 
In  his  other  dramatic  overtures,  including  those 
to    von    Collin's    *Coriolan'   (1807)    and    to 
Goethe's  *  Egmont '  (1810),  the  great  composer 
fully  asserts   his   independence   of   form   and 
precedent     But  he  had  done  so  still  earlier  in 
the  overture  known  as  *  No.    8 '  of  the  four 
which  he  wrote  for  his  opera   'Fidelio.'     In 
this  wonderful   prelude  (composed  in   1806), 
Beethoven  has  apparently  reached  the  highest 
possible  point  of  dramatic  expression,  by  fore- 
shadowing the  sublime  heroism  of  Leonora's 
devoted  affection  for  her  husband.     Here  the 
stereotyped  form  of  overture  entirely  disappears  ; 
the  commencing  scale  passage,  in  descending 
octaves,  suggesting  the  utterance  of  a  wail  of 
despairing  grief,  leads  to  the  exquisite  phrases 
of  the   'Adagio'  of  Florestan's  scena  in  the 
dungeon,  followed  by  the  passionate  '  Allegro ' 
whidi  indicates  the  heroic  purpose  of  Leonora  ; 
this  movement    including    the  spirit-stirring 
trumpet- call, ^    and    the    whole   winding    up 
with  a  grandly  exultant  burst  of  joy  ; — these 
leading  features,  and  the  grand  development 

>  [Tills  effect  wu  cnrlonily  anticipated  In  tbe  orertoie  to  Mdhnl's 


of  the  whole,  constitute  a  dramatic  prelude  that 
is  still  unapproached.  In  *  No.  1 '  of  these 
Fidelio  Overtures  (composed  1807)  he  has  gone 
still  further  in  the  use  of  themes  from  the  opera 
itself,  and  has  employed  a  phrase  which  occurs 
in  Florestan's  Allegro  to  the  words  *  An  angel 
Leonora,'  in  the  coda  of  the  overture,  with  very 
fine  effect. 

While  in  the  magnificent  work  just  described 
we  must  concede  to  Beethoven  undivided  pre- 
eminence in  majesty  and  elevation  of  style,  the 
palm,  as  to  romanticism,  and  that  powerful 
element  of  dramatic  effect,  'local  colour,'  must 
be  awarded  to  Weber.  No  subjects  could  well 
be  more  distinct  than  those  of  the  Spanish 
drama  '  Preciosa '  (1820),  the  wild  forest  legend 
of  North  Germany,  'Der  Freischiitz'  (1821), 
the  chivalric  subject  of  the  book  of  *  Euryanthe  * 

il828),  and  the  bright  orientalism  of  *  Oberon ' 
1826).  The  overtures  to  these  are  too  familiar 
to  need  specific  reference  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
point  out  how  vividly  each  is  impressed  with  the 
character  and  tone  of  the  opera  to  which  it 
belongs.  In  each  of  them  Weber  has  antici- 
pated themes  from  the  following  stage  music, 
while  he  has  adhered  to  the  Mozart  model  in 
the  regular  recurrence  of  the  principal  subject 
and  the  episode.  His  admirable  use  of  the 
orchestra  is  specially  evidenced  in  the  'Frei- 
schiitz* overture,  in  which  the  tremolando 
passages  for  strings,  the  use  of  the  chalumeau  of 
the  clarinet,  and  the  employment  of  the  drums, 
never  fail  to  raise  thrilling  impressions  of  the 
supernatural.  The  incorporation  of  portions  of 
the  opera  in  the  overture  is  so  skilfully  effected 
by  Weber,  that  there  is  no  impression  of  patchi- 
ness  or  want  of  spontaneous  creation,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  other  composers  —  Auber,  for 
instance,  and  Rossini  (excepting  the  latter's 
'  Tell '),  whose  overtures  are  too  often  like  pot- 
pourris of  the  leading  themes  of  the  operas, 
loosely  strung  together,  intrinsically  charming 
and  brilliantly  scored,  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
especially  dramatic.  Most  musical  readers  will 
rememb^  Schubert's  clever  travesty  of  the 
last-named  composer,  in  the  'Overture  in  the 
Italian  style,'  written  off-hand  in  1817,  during 
the  rage  for  Rossini's  music  in  Vienna. 

Berlioz  left  two  overtures  to  his  opera  of 
'Benvenuto  Cellini,'  one  bearing  the  name  of 
the  drama,  the  other  called  the  'Camaval 
Remain,'  and  usually  played  as  an  entr'acte. 
The  themes  of  both  are  derived  more  or  less 
from  the  opera  itself.  Both  are  extraordinarily 
forcible  and  effective,  abounding  with  the 
gorgeous  instrumentation  and  bizarre  treat- 
ment which  are  associated  with  the  name  of 
Berlioz. 

Since  Weber  there  has  been  no  such  fine 
example  of  the  operatic  overture — suggestive  of 
and  identified  with  the  subsequent  dramatic 
action — as  that  to  Wagner's  'I'annhauser,'  in 
which,   as  in   Weber's  overtures,   movements 
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contrast  and  with  the  most  splendid  orchestra- 
tion. [This  work  is  of  especial  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  overture,  as  the  composer 
remodelled  it  so  as  to  make  it  a  prelade  to  the 
drama,  rather  than  an  overture  in  the  usual 
sense.     See  below.] 

In  some  of  the  modem  operas,  Italian  and 
French  (even  of  the  grand  and  heroic  class), 
the  work  is  heralded  merely  by  a  trite  and 
meagre  introduction,  of  little  more  value  or 
significance  than  the  feeble  Sinfonia  of  the 
earliest  musical  drama.  Considering  the  ex- 
tended development  of  modeni  operas,  the 
absence  of  an  overture  of  proportionate  import- 
ance or  (if  a  mere  introductory  prelude)  one  of 
such  beauty  and  significance  as  that  to  Wagner's 
'  Lohengrin,'  is  a  serious  defect,  and  may 
generally  be  construed  into  an  evidence  of  the 
composer's  indolence,  or  of  his  want  of  power 
as  an  instrumental  writer.  Recurring  to  the 
comparison  of  a  preface  to  an  operatic  overture, 
it  may  be  said  of  the  latter,  as  an  author  has 
well  said  of  the  former,  that  *  it  should  invite 
by  its  beauty,  as  an  elegant  porch  announces 
the  splendour  of  the  interior.' 

The  development  of  the  oratorio  overtura  (as 
already  implied)  followed  that  of  the  operatic 
overture.  Among  prominent  specimens  of  the 
former  are  those  to  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
Spohr's  *  Last  Judgment '  (the  latter  of  which 
is  entitled  *  Symphony ') ;  and  the  still  finer 
overtures  to  Mendelssohn's  *St.  Paul,'  and 
*  Elijah,'  this  last  presenting  the  peculiarity  of 
being  placed  after  the  recitative  passage  with 
which  the  work  really  opens.  The  introduction 
to  Haydn's  *  Creation ' — a  piece  of  *  programme 
music '  illustrative  of  Chaos — is  a  prelude  not 
answering  to  the  conditions  of  an  overture 
properly  so  called,  as  does  that  of  the  same 
composer's  'Seasons,'  which,  however,  is  rather 
a  cantata  than  an  oratorio. 

Reference  has  hitherto  been  made  to  the 
Overture  only  as  the  introduction  to  an  opera, 
oratorio,  or  drama.  The  form  and  name  have 
been,  however,  extensively  applied  during  the 
19th  century  to  orchestral  pieces  intended 
merely  for  concert  use,  sometimes  with  no  special 
purpose,  in  other  instances  bearing  a  specific 
title  indicating  the  composer's  intention  to 
illustrate  some  poetical  or  legendary  subject. 
Formerly  a  symphony,  or  one  movement  there- 
from, was  entitled  'Grand  Overture,*  or  *  Over- 
ture,' in  the  concert  programmes,  according  to 
whether  the  whole  work  or  only  a  portion 
thereof  was  used.  Thus  in  the  announcements 
of  Salomon's  London  concerts  (1791-94), 
Haydn's  Symphonies,  composed  expressly  for 
them,  are  generally  so  described.  Among 
special  examples  of  the  Overture — properly  so 
called — composed  for  independent  performance 
are  Beethoven's  'Weihe  dcs  Hauses,'  written 


Dream  Overture '  ^  (intended  at  first  for  concert 
use  only,  and  afterwards  supplemented  by  the 
exquisite  stage  music),  and  the  same  composer's 
*  Hebrides,'  *  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage,' 
and  'Melusine.' 

Schumann's  Overtures  of  this  class — '  Bride 
of  Messina,'  *  Festival  Overture,' '  Julius  Caesar,' 
'Hermann  and  Dorothea' — though  all  very 
interesting  are  not  very  important ;  but  in  his 
Overture  to  *  Manfred '  he  has  left  one  work  of 
the  highest  significance  and  power,  which  will 
always  maintain  its  position  in  the  first  rank  of 
orchestral  music.  As  the  prelude,  not  to  an 
opera,  but  to  the  incidental  music  to  Byron's 
tragedy,  this  composition  does  not  exactly 
fall  in  with  either  of  the  classes  we  have  given. 
It  is,  however,  dramatic  and  romantic  enough 
for  any  drama,  and  its  second  subject  is  a 
quotation  from  a  passage  which  occurs  in  the 
piece  itself. 

Berlioz's  Overture  'Les  Francs  Juges,'  em- 
bodying the  idea  of  the  Fehmgerieht  or  secret 
tribunals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  must  not  be  omitted 
from  our  list,  as  a  work  of  great  length,  great 
variety  of  ideas,  and  imposing  efiect. 

The  Concert-Overtures  of  Stemdale  Bennett 
belong  to  a  similar  high  order  of  imaginative 
thought,  as  exemplified  in  the  well-known  over- 
tures entitled  'Parisina,'  'The  Naiads,'  and 
'The  Wood- Nymph,'  and  the  Fantasia-Over- 
ture illustrating  passages  from  'Paradise  and 
the  Peri' 

The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  original 
pieces  for  keyed  instruments.  Thus  we  have 
Bach's  Overtui'e  in  the  French  style,  and  the 
overture  which  occurs  half-way  in  the  '  80  varia- 
tions ' ;  Handel's  Overture  in  the  first  set  of  his 
Harpsichord  Suites,  and  Mozart's  imitation 
thereof  among  his  pianoforte  works.  Each  of 
these  is  the  opening  piece  of  a  series.  Beethoven 
has  prefixed  the  word  '  Overtura  *  to  the  work 
which  originally  formed  the  Finale  to  his  Bb^ 
String-quartet  (op.  130),  but  is  now  numbered 
separately  as  op.  138  ;  but  whether  the  term  is 
meant  to  apply  to  the  whole  piece  or  only  to  the 
twenty-seven  bars  which  introduce  the  fbgue  we 
have  nothing  to  guide  us.  [See  Emtr^  ; 
Intrada  ;  Introduction  ;  Prelude  ;  Sym- 
phony.] H.  J.  L. 

[In  late  years,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Wagner,  no  doubt,  composers  have  shown  a  very 
distinct  preference  for  the  preludial  style  of 
overture,  especially  in  operas.  The  old-fashioned 
overture,  which  professed  to  be  an  epitome  of 
the  drama  which  was  to  follow,  is  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  if  there  is  any  instrumental 
introduction  at  all,  it  is  nothing  but  a  more 

1  |Th«  G«iixuui  oopTl«t'i  soore,  from  whldi  McndelMohn  tm- 
doQbUdly  conducted  the  Londoo  perfonoMioe  In  1890,  mmI  powlldy 
alao  the  original  performance  In  London  In  ISfll.  and  wUeh  w»a 
•uppoaed  to  tie  IrreooveraUy  luet  (we  ante,  pp.  ISSto,  and  lIKLa).  «a« 
found  in  1W6  at  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Musla] 
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of  this  change  is  obvio«s,  even  though  the 
concert-repertory  may  be  the  poorer  for  it.  The 
later  operas  of  Wagner  are  one  and  all  provided 
with  preludes  rather  than  OTertures,  and  the 
moflt  important  operas  of  the  modem  school,  in 
all  countries,  have  either  short  preludes  or 
nothing  at  all.  The  concert-overture,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  form  that  is  increasingly  em- 
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pACCHIEROTTI,  op  PACCHUKOTTI,  Gas- 
PABO,  perhaps  the  greatest  singer  of  the 
second  half  of  the  18  th  century,  was  bom  in 
1744  at  Fabriano,  near  Ancona.  His  ancestors 
came  from  Siena,  where  one  of  them,  Jacopo  dal 
Pecchia,  called  Pacohierotto,  studied  the  works 
of  Perugino  and  RafTaelle  to  such  good  effect 
that  his  own  pictures  have  been  sometimes 
taken  by  connoisseurs  to  be  by  the  hand  of  the 
latter  great  master.  *  Driven  from  Siena  by 
political  troubles,  the  family  of  Pacohierotto  in 
1575  took  refuge  in  Pianca-stagnaio ;  from 
whence  a  branch  settled  in  Fabriano. 

About  1757  Gasparo  Pacchierotti  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  choir  of  S.  Mark's  at  Venice, 
where  the  great  Bertoni  was  his  master,  accord- 
ing to  the  memoir  written  by  the  singer's  adopted 
son,  Giuseppe  Cecchini  Pacchierotti. ^  This,  how- 
ever, is  contradicted  by  F^tis,  who  states  that 
it  was  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  Fori!  that 
the  young  singer  received  his  first  instruction, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have 
sung  under  Bertoni,  since  boys  were  never  em- 
ployed at  S.  Mark's,  where  Bertoni  did  not 
become  Maestro  di  Oappella  till  1785,  having 
been  up  to  that  date  (from  1752)  only  organist. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
young  Pacchierotti,  having  been  prepared  for 
the  career  of  a  sopranist,  studied  long  and 
carefully  before  he  began,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
to  sing  secondary  parts  at  Venice,  Vienna,  and 
Milan. 

Milan  was  the  last  place  in  which  he  sang  a 
secondary  rdle.  Returning  to  Venice  in  1769, 
he  took  the  place  of  Guarducci,  primo  musieo  at 
the  S.  Benedetto,  then  the  chief  theatre  in  that 
city.  Successful  here,  he  was  immediately  in- 
vited by  the  Impresario  of  the  Opera  at  Palermo 
for  the  season  of  1771.  H.K  the  Procnratore 
Tron,  his  good  and  generous  patron,  furnished 
Pacchierotti  with  recommendations,  and  the 
latter  set  out,  taking  Naples  in  his  way. 
Arrived  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  cele- 
brated prima  donna^  De  Amicis,  had  protested 
against  the  proposition  that  she  should  sing  with 
liim,  '  a  player  of  secoad  parts.'  The  Venetian 
minister,  to  whom  he  was  recommended,  com- 
forted him  in  this  juncture,  but  only  with  the 
humiliating  permission,  accorded  to  him,  to 
show  his  powers  by  singing  two  pieces,  with 
full  orchestra,  at  the  San  Carlo,  before  Lacillo, 
Picoinni,  and  Caffarelli,  as  judges.  Here  he 
was  brilliantly  successful,  and  was  immediately 
offered  his  choice  between  the  theatres  of  Palermo 
and  Naples.  He  proudly  chose  the  former, 
where  he  met  the  great  De  Amicis,  and  had  to 
submit  to  another  ordeal  in  a  duet  with  her  at 
the  first  general  rehearsal  of  'Didone.'  She 
had  refused  to  try  over  the  duet  with  him 

1  Land.  torn.  1.  p.  306.  >  Pftdora.  1844.  8to. 


previously,  and  treated  him  with  studied  cold- 
ness and  contempt ;  but  Pacchierotti  overcame 
this  and  the  prejudice  of  the  audience  by  his 
noble,  impassioned,  and  skilful  singing.  Even 
De  Amicis  herself  was  surprised  into  sincere  and 
kindly  admiration. 

This  set  the  seal  on  Pacchierotti's  reputation, 
which  never  faded  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
remained  for  a  time  in  Italy,  singing  at  Parma, 
Milan,  Florence,  and  Forli,  and  at  Venice  in 
1777.  After  this,  he  sang  at  Milan  in  the 
carnival  of  1778,  then  at  Genoa,  Lucca,  and 
Turin  ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  came 
to  London  with  Bertoni,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  here  with  Bemasconi  in  the  pasticcio 
*Demofoonte.'  Great  expectations  had  been 
formed  of  him,  not  only  from  his  continental 
reputation,  but  from  the  account  given  by 
Captain  Brydone  in  his  Travels^  and  from  some 
airs  sung  ^  in  his  manner '  by  Piozzi,  '  in  a  style 
that  excited  great  ideas  of  his  pathetic  powers.' 
These  expectetions  were  not  disappointed  ;  and 
Dr.  Bumey's  warm  but  intelligent  praise  of  his 
beautiful  voice,  his  perfect  command  of  it,  the 
taste  and  boldness  with  which  he  invented  new 
ornaments,  the  truth  and  originality  of  his  ex- 
pression, and  his  other  musicianly  qualities, 
must  be  read  by  those  who  would  form  an  idea 
of  the  truly  great  singer  that  Pacchierotti  was. 

Lord  Mount- Edgcumbe  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  talent  of  Pacchierotti,  whom  he 
calls  *  decidedly  the  most  perfect  singer  it  ever 
fell  to  his  lot  to  hear.' 

After  a  second  visit  to  London,  where  he  was 
engaged  for  the  season  of  1782-83  at  a  salary 
of  £1150,  with  a  benefit,  Pacchierotti  again 
returned  to  Italy.  He  sang  at  the  Tuileries  in 
Paris  on  his  way  back  again  to  England  from 
Venice,  where  Bertoni  had  written  fresh  operas 
for  him.  Galuppi  had  died  there  in  1784,  and 
at  his  funeral  Pacchierotti  took  part  in  a  requiem. 
*  I  sang  very  devoutly  indeed,'  he  wrote  to 
Bumey,  *■  to  obtain  a  quiet  to  his  soul. '  Pacchie- 
rotti arrived  here,  on  his  third  visit,  in  1790, 
sang  at  the  Pantheon,  and  at  the  Festival  in 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1791.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Fenice  at  Venice  in  1792,  he  took  his 
leave  of  the  stage,  after  which  he  settled  in 
Padua.  In  1796,  however,  he  was  compelled 
to  appear  once  more  to  sing  before  General 
Buonaparte,  who  was  passing  through  the  city, 
though  the  great  artist  had  then  been  living 
four  years  in  retirement.  He  sang,  but  most 
unwillingly. 

At  Padua  he  enjoyed  the  society  and  the 
esteem  of  all  the  literati  of  the  city,  among 
whom  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  peaceful 
and  happy  manner,  only  interrupted  by  one 
unfortunate  incident  Having  imprudently 
lamented  Me  splendide  miserie  della  vittoria,' 
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in  a  letter  to  Oatalani,  which  he  had  entrusted 
to  Dragonetti,  who  was  on  the  point  of  escaping 
fi-om  Italy,  both  fugitive  and  letter  were  inter- 
cepted ;  and  the  unlucky  Pacchierotti  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  detained 
for  a  month.  [He  published,  in  collaboration 
with  A.  Calegari,  a  method  entitled  i/bdt^67tdra^i 
del  canto premessi  allemaniereparziali  onde  odor- 
nare  o  rifiorire  le  nude  o  semplici  Melodie  o 
Cantilene  giusta  il  metodo  di  Oaap,  PcuxhiaroUi 
opera  di  Ant.  CcUegari.  (Quellen-Lexikony]  Not 
long  before  his  death  he  was  visited  by  Rossini, 
to  whom  he  deplored  the  depraved  modern  taste 
in  singing,  and  the  growth  of  a  noisy  and  roeoeo 
style,  for  which,  doubtless,  the  old  singer 
thought  the  Pesarese  in  a  great  degree  to  blame : 
*Give  me  another  Paochierotti,'  the  latter 
replied,  *and  I  shall  know  how  to  write  for 
him  I' 

During  his  remaining  years,  Paochierotti  did 
not  cease  his  daily  practice  and  enjoyment  of 
singing,  in  private  ;  but  mainly  devoted  himself 
to  the  Psalms  of  Marcello,  'from  which,'  he 
said,  'he  had  learnt  the  little  that  he  knew.' 
From  the  midst  of  this  quiet  life  he  departed 
Oct.  28,  1821.^  Only  a  few  moments  before 
his  death  he  had  repeated,  as  usual  with  him, 
some  of  Metastasio's  sacred  verses,  in  the  most 
pathetic  tones ;  and  he  died  praying  '  to  be 
admitted  to  one  of  the  humblest  choirs  of 
heaven.'  j.  m. 

PACCHIONI,  Antonio  Maria,  bom  at 
Modena,  July  5,  1654,  received  his  musical 
instruction  from  Marzio  Erculeo,  soprano  singer 
at  the  Modena  Cathedral.  In  composition  he 
endeavoured  to  form  himself  on  the  principles 
of  the  Palestrina  school.  Taking  priests'  orders 
he  became  chaplain  to  the  court  of  Modena,  and 
afterwards  vice-chapelmaster.  His  compositions, 
including  oratorios  and  other  church  music, 
remain  in  MS.  at  Modena  and  Bologna  with 
the  exception  of  two  pieces  received  by  Martini 
in  his  Esemplare,  and  one  in  Paolucci's  X'  arte 
pratica  di  Contrappunto,  In  1733  Paochioni's 
name  occurs  in  connection  with  a  dispute  which 
took  place  between  Martini,  then  a  young  man, 
and  the  older  Tommaso  Redi  of  Siena  as  to  the 
proper  solution  of  a  Canon  of  Animucoia's, 
which  required  the  use  of  two  clefs  in  one  part 
to  avoid  ledger -lines.  Martini  appealed  to 
Pacchioni  and  Pitoni,  who  both  decided  in  his 
favour.  For  the  details  of  this  dispute,  see 
Baini,  Palestrina^  tom.  i.  note  195  on  p.  120. 
[See  ante,  p.  67.]  Pacchioni  died  July  16, 
1738.  J.  R.  M. 

P  ACE(Paoi  us),  Pietro,  described  as  of  Loreto, 
was,  about  1597,  organist  at  Pesaro,  and  after- 
wards, about  1618,  organist  at  the  Santa  Casa 
of  Loreto.  His  works  belong  to  the  period  of 
transition  from  the  polyphonic  vocal  style  to 
the  solo  and  dialogue  style  with  instrumental 
■accompaniment  inaugurated  by  Yiadana.     As 


enumerated  in  the  Quellen-Lexikanf  they  consist 
of  nine  books  of  motets  (some  books  missing 
and  others  imperfectly  preserved),  for  one  to 
six  voices,  all  provided  with  Bassus  Generalis 
for  organ,  and  several  books  of  madrigals  and 
Arie  Spiritual!  for  one  to  seven  voices,  partly  with 
and  partly  without  accompaniment.  Commer 
reprinted  two  magnificats  by  Pacius  a  4  (tom. 
i.  and  viii.)  from  Eaufmann's  collection  of 
1600.  J.  R.  M. 

PACELLI,  AsPRiLio,  born  about  1570  at 
Varciano  near  Nami  in  the  Umbrian  territory, 
was  at  first  choir-master  to  the  German  College 
at  Rome,  and  afterwards  for  a  time  at  the  Vati- 
can Basilica.  In  1 603  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  music-loving  King  of  Poland,  Sigis- 
mund  III.,  to  preside  over  the  Royal  Chapel  at 
Warsaw,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  on 
May  4,  1623.  The  Royal  Chapel  at  Warsaw 
was  then  one  of  the  best  appointed  in  Europe, 
as  Sigismund,  fanatically  anxious  to  re-establish 
the  strictest  Romanism  in  his  dominions  even 
at  the  cost  of  civil  war,  spared  neither  trouble 
nor  expense  in  the  engagement  of  the  best  Italian 
singers  and  musicians  to  restore  the  Roman  form 
of  worship  to  its  former  splendour.  He  had 
previously  engaged  the  famous  Madrigal  com- 
poser Luca  Marenzio  as  his  choir-master  at 
what  was  then  the  magnificent  salary  of  1000 
ducats,  though  Marenzio's  delicate  health  did 
not  permit  him  to  retain  the  post.  Eitner,  in- 
deed, throws  doubt  on  Marenzio  ever  having 
accepted  the  post,  on  account  of  the  difficulty, 
arising  from  bibliographical  considerations,  of 
fixing  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Poland. 
(But  see  Haberl,  Kirchenmusikalisches  Jahrlmckf 
1900,  pp.  94-6.)  To  Pacelli  Sigismund  showed 
the  special  distinction  of  erecting  to  him  a 
monument  with  bust  and  laudatory  epitaph  in 
one  of  the  chapels  of  the  cathedral  of  Warsaw. 
(For  the  terms  of  this  epitaph  see  Kirchenmitsik. 
Jahrb,  1890,  p.  76.)  Pacelli's  publications  are 
one  book  of  psalms  and  motets,  a  8  (Rome,  1597); 
one  book,  ditto,  a  4  (1599)  ;  Sacrae  Cantiones, 
a  5-20  (Venice,  1608)  ;  one  book  of  madrigals, 
a  4  (Venice,  1601).  The  volume  of  1608  no 
doubt  shows  the  brilliant  style  of  polychoric 
music  that  was  then  so  much  in  favour  at 
Warsaw  as  elsewhere.  The  *Promptuarium'  of 
Schadaeus,  1611,  contains  ten  motets  of  Pacelli 
a  6-8,  and  Bodenschatz's  'Florilegium,'  1621, 
3  a  8.  Ambros  gives  high  praise  to  a  motet  for 
eight  voices,  'Factum  est  Silentium,'  in  Constan- 
tini's  collection,  1614.  j.  r.  m. 

PACHELBEL,  Johann,  bom  at  Nuremberg 
in  1653  (baptized  in  the  Lorenzkirche  there 
Sept.  1),  received  his  first  instruction  in  music 
from  Heinrich  Schwemmer,  and  subsequently  at 
theuniversityofAltdorfforoneyear,  undertaking 
duties  as  organist  at  the  same  time.  In  1668 
or  1669  he  went  to  Ratisbon  to  the  'Gymna- 
sium poeticum,'  and  in  1671  or  1672  to  Vienna, 
where,  from  1673  onwards,  he  was  a  pupil  of 
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he  was  appointed  court  organist  at  Eisenach, 
and  in  May  of  the  following  year  went  to  Erfurt 
to  be  organist  of  the  Predigerkirche.  In 
1690-92  he  was  court  organist  at  Stuttgart  (in 
the  latter  year  he  was  offered  an  organist's  place 
at  Oxford)  and  in  1692-95  at  Gotha,  after 
which  period  he  was  appointed  to  the  Sebaldus- 
kirche  in  Nuremberg.  There  he  died,  on 
March  3  (6  or  7),  1706.  (Compare  the  state- 
ments of  Sandberger  with  those  of  Eitner  on 
this  point.)  Pachelbel's  importance  in  the 
history  of  music  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
one  of  the  spiritual  ancestors  of  Sebastian  Bach. 
(See  Spitta,  J,  S,  Bach  (Engl,  transl.),  L  107- 
125,  etc.)  His  special  line  of  composition  was 
in  the  highly  elaborate  varying  of  chorales,  four 
of  which  were  comprised  in  his  *  Musikalische 
Sterbens-Gedancken  '  (1683)  ;  the  '  Erster  Theil 
etlioher  Chorale  welche  bey  wahrenden  Gottes 
Dienst  Zum  praeambuliren  gebraucht  werden 
konnen,'  etc,  appeared  in  1693,  'Musikalische 
Ergotzen,'  six  suites  for  two  violins,  in  1691  ; 
and  his  most  notable  work,  the  *  Hexachordum 
Apollinis,'  six  sets  of  variations  on  different 
kinds  of  airs,  in  1699.  Many  suites  and  other 
works  were  preserved  in  MS.,  and  some  were 
reprinted  in  German  collections  before  1901, 
when  the  *  Denkmaler  der  Tonkunst  in  Oester- 
reich '  contained  a  volume  (Jhrg.  8,  ii.)  of 
ninety- four  fugues  on  the  Magnificat,  edited  by 
H.  Botstiber  and  Max  Seiffert,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  '  Hexachordum  Apollinis  *  and 
many  other  things  were  edited  by  A.  Sandberger 
in  the  *Denkm.  der  Tonk.  in  Bayern,'  Jhrg. 
2,  i.  This  latter  contained  also  specimens 
of  the  work  of  W.  H.  Pachelbel  (see  below), 
and  the  two  composers  were  associated  again  in 
Max  Seiffert's  edition  of  their  organ  works 
(*Denkm.  der  Tonk.  in  Bayern,'  Jhrg.  4,  i.). 
The  editor  last  mentioned  contributed  an  in- 
teresting article,  with  some  additional  chorales, 
to  the  Sammelhdnde  of  the  Int.  Mus,  Oes.  vol. 
V.  p.  476.  Mattheson's  Ehrenpforte  contains 
the  earliest  notice  of  Pachelbel's  life  and  career, 
and  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  of  the  *Denkm.* 
containing  the  *  Hexachordum '  is  an  elaborate 
critical  biography  by  Dr.  Sandberger.  His  son, 
WiLHELM  HiBRONYMUS  Paohblbel,  was  bom 
at  Erfurt  about  1685,  and  so  was  almost  an 
exact  contemporary  of  Sebastian  Bach.  He 
was  his  father's  pupil,  became  organist  at 
Wohrd  near  Nuremberg,  and  in  1706  was 
appointed  to  one  of  the  churches  at  Nuremberg. 
Mattheson  gives  it  as  the  S.  Jakobi-kirche, 
but  in  the  title  of  Pachelbel's  single  publication 
it  is  called  the  Sebalduskirche,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  succeeded  to  h\A  father's  post  there. 
The  book  is  called  *  Musicalisches  Vergnugen 
bestehend  in  einem  Preludio,  Fuga  und  Fantasia, ' 
etc.  (for  organ  or  harpsichord),  and  appeared  in 
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*  Denkm.  in  Bayern '  volumes  above  referred  to. 
A  prelude  in  B  minor,  formerly  attributed  to 
W.  H.  Pachelbel,  is  now  considered  to  be  by 
J.  S.  Bach,  and  was  published  in  the  B.-G. 
vol.  xlil  p.  211.  It  is  discussed  by  Spitta, 
J.  S.  Bach  (ofig.  edn.  L  797).  The  date  of 
death  is  stated  in  the  Quellen-LexUam  to  be 
unknown,  but  Seiffert  (*  Denkm.  Bayern,'  4,  L) 
gives  it  as  1764.  M. 

PACHMANN,  Vladimir  de,  bom  at  Odessa, 
July  27,  1848.  His  father  was  a  professor  in 
the  University  there,  and  an  amateur  violinist 
of  considerable  celebrity.  Before  taking  up  his 
residence  in  Russia,  he  had  lived  in  Vienna, 
where  he  came  in  contact  frequently  with 
Beethoven,  Weber,  and  other  great  musicians 
of  the  time.  He  was  his  son's  teacher,  and 
ultimately  sent  him,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to 
the  Conservatorium  of  Vienna,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years  under  Professor  Dacha.  He 
obtained  the  gold  medal,  and  returned  to  Russia 
in  1869,  when  he  made  his  first  appearance  as 
a  pianist,  giving  a  series  of  concerts  which  were 
very  successful,  although  the  young  artist  was 
not  contented  with  his  own  performances.  He 
refused  to  appear  again  for  eight  years,  during 
which  time  he  engaged  in  hard  study.  At  the 
end  of  this  long  period  of  probation,  he  played 
at  Leipzig,  Berlin,  and  elsewhere,  but  again  he 
was  his  own  severest  critic,  and  after  a  time  he 
once  more  retired  for  two  years.  Being  at  last 
satisfied  with  his  own  achievements,  he  gave 
three  concerts  in  Vienna,  and  subsequently 
three  in  Paris,  and  was  uniformly  successful. 
On  May  20,  1882,  he  appeared  in  London  at 
one  of  Mr.  Ganz's  orchestral  concerts,  playing 
the  Eb  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  and  achieving 
a  brilliant  success.  Since  this  time  he  has 
occupied  a  very  high  position  in  the  estimation 
of  musicians  and  the  public.  He  has  played  in 
all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  when  in 
Copenhagen  received  the  rank  of  Chevalier  of 
the  illustrious  order  of  Dannebrog.  Although 
his  individuality  is  too  strong  and  too  little 
under  control  to  allow  of  his  being  considered  a 
perfect  player  of  concerted  music,  and  in  spite 
of  many  eccentricities  of  manner  which  do  not 
diminish  as  time  goes  on,  yet  as  a  solo  player, 
more  especially  of  the  works  of  Chopin,  he  is 
justly  admired.  m. 

PACINI,  Giovanni,  was  bom  in  Catania, 
Feb.  17,  1796.  Being  the  son  of  a  celebrated 
tenor,  he  was  trained  to  the  musical  profession 
from  his  childhood.  He  studied  under  Marchesi 
in  Bologna,  and  afterwards,  fix)m  1808  to  1812, 
was  a  pupil  of  Furlanetto  in  Venice. 

In  1813,  when  only  sixteen  years  old,  he 
wrote  his  first  opera,  *  Annetta  e  Lucinda,'  for 
the  theatre  S.  Redegonda,  in  Milan  ;  and 
from  that  year  until  1834  he  produced  at  the 
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principal  theatres  of  Italy  forty-two  operas  with 
variouB  success.     Those  which  met  the  wannest 
approval  were  ^La  Saoerdotessa  d'  Irminsul/ 
^ven  in  1817  at  Trieste;  'Gesare  in  Egitto ' 
(Rome,  1822);  *L'altimoglomodi  Pompei/ 1825, 
and    <Kiobe'  (S.    Carlo,  Naples,   1826);  and 
*Gli  Arabi  nelle  Gallie*  (Scala,  Milan,  1827). 
In  1 834,  on  the  failure  of  his  'Carlo  di  Borgogna' 
at  the  Fenice  in  Venice,  he  led  ofif  composing 
and  went  to  live  at  Viar^ggio,  where  he  opened 
a  School  of  Music.     He  had  already  been  ap- 
XX>inted  Capellmeister  to  the  Empress   Marie 
Lonise,  widow  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  had  married 
in    1825   Adelaide  Castelli,    of  Naples.     His 
Musical  Institute,  for  which  he  also  built  a 
theatre  seating  800  spectators,  met  with  great 
success,  and  pupils  flocked  there  from  all  ])arts 
of  Italy.     For  these  he  wrote  a  Corao  teorelico- 
prcUtico  di  lezioni  di  armoniaf  Cenni  storiei  suUa 
musica  e  traUato  di  eorUrapptmto  (publ.  1864)  ; 
a  Memoria  ml  migliare  indirizzo  degli  atudi 
musicali  had  appeared  in  1868,  and  his  auto- 
biography, Afemorie  artistiehe,  in  1865  (finished 
by  Cicconetti  and  publ.  1872).    He  afterwards 
transferred  his  school  to  the  town  of  Lucca. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  him  at  this  advanced 
period  of  his  life  studying  the  masterpieces  of 
the  great  German  composers. 

In  1840  he  produced  in  Naples  his  best  opera, 

*  Saffo,  *  which  met  with  a  great  and  well-deserved 
success,  notwithstanding  it  had  been  written  in 
the  short  period  of  four  weeks.     In  1843  his 

*  Medea'  was  enthusiastically  received  in  Pa- 
lermo, and  the  Sicilians  there  and  then  went  so 
far  as  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  by  the  side  of 
that  of  Bellini  in  the  Royal  Villa.  '  La  Regina 
di  Cipro,'  given  in  1846  at  Turin  ;  and  *  Niccold 
de'  Lapi,'  a  posthumous  opera  given  in  Florence 
in  1878,  are  also  amongst  his  best. 

Pacini  was  thrice  married,  and  by  each  of  his 
wives  had  three  children,  five  of  w^hom  survived 
him.  [His  son,  Emilio,  was  the  librettist  of 
*I1  Trovatore,'  and  died  at  Neuilly,  Dec.  2, 
1898,  aged  eighty-eight.]  He  was  named 
Musical  Director  of  the  musical  school  of  Flor- 
ence, and  was  a  knight  of  half-a-dozen  continental 
orders.  In  1 854  he  went  to  Paris  to  superintend 
the  representations  of  his  *  Arabi  nelle  Gallic,' 
under  the  new  title  of  *  L'  ultimo  de'  Clodovei,* 
and  there  wrote  a  cantata  for  Napoleon  III., 
who  had  applauded  that  same  opera  twenty- 
seven  years  previously  in  Rome.  He  died  in 
Pescia,  Dec.  6,  1867. 

Pacini  wrote  altogether  ninety  operas,  of  which 
several  are  still  unpublished,  and  more  than 
seventy  other  compositions,  such  as  masses, 
oratorios,  and  cantatas,  which  do  not  call  for 
particulajr  mention,  if  we  except  a  beautiful 
Quartet  in  C  and  the  Cantata  for  a  Dante 
Centenary. 

.  Pacini,  though  a  successful  imitator  of  Rossini, 
was  still  an  imitator ;  and  for  that  reason  he 
can  rank  only  among  the  minor  masters  of  Italy. 


He  tried  in  'Saffo'  to  free  himself  from  the 
yoke,  but  it  was  too  late,  nor  was  he  altogether 
successful.  He  was  called  il  maesiro  delle  eabct- 
lette  by  his  contemporaries ;  and  the  immense 
number  of  cabalettas  which  he  wrote,  their 
beauty  and  endless  variety,  show  plainly  how 
well  he  deserved  that  appellation.  He  made 
even  his  recitatives  melodic,  and  was  accustomed 
to  use  his  accompaniments  for  strengthening 
the  voices,  by  merely  making  them  sustain  the 
upper  part.  His  instrumentation  is  consequently 
very  weak  and  sometimes  inaccurate.  All  his 
operas  were  written  hastily  ;  and,  as  he  himself 
avows  in  his  letters,  without  much  study  or 
reflection.  One  of  Pacini's  great  merits  was 
that  he  devoted  himself  to  his  vocal  parts  ;  he 
always  suited  them  to  the  capabilities  of  his 
executants,  and  thus  ensured,  at  least,  the  tem- 
porary success  of  his  works.  L.  B. 

PACIOTTI,  PiETRO  Paolo,  a  Roman  musician 
of  the  16th  century,  of  whose  life  all  that  is 
known  is  that  he  was  in  1591  choirmaster  of 
the  Seminario  Romano.  Of  his  works  there 
was  published  in  1591  a  Book  of  Masses  (which, 
however,  on  the  title-page  is  described  as  a  re- 
publication *  nunc  denuo  in  lucem  editus '),  con- 
taining three  masses  and  tuv'o  separate  credos 
a  4  and  two  masses  a  5.  One  of  the  masses  a  5 
entitled  *  Si  bona  suscepimus '  was  republished  by 
Proske  with  some  prefatory  words  of  high  com- 
mendation in  his  'Selectus  Novus  Missarum,' 
1861.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  leading 
theme  of  this  mass,  which  recurs  in  all  the 
movements,  is  identical  with  the  opening  theme 
of  a  motet  a  5  by  Orlando  Lassus,  on  the  text 
'Si  bona  suscepimus,'  first  published  in  1571, 
but  the  resemblance  does  not  extend  further. 
Paciotti's  other  publications  are  a  book  of  motets, 
a  5  (Rome,  1601),  containing  thirty-four  num- 
bers, and  a  book  of  madrigals  a  6  (Venice,  1582) 
incompletely  preserved.  j.  r.  m. 

PADEREWSKI,  Ignaz  Jan,  bom  at  Kury- 
16wka,  Podolia,  Poland,  Nov.  6,  1860,  was  at 
first  a  pupil  of  Raguski  at  the  Warsaw  Con- 
servatorium.  He  went  on  his  first  concert-tour 
in  1876-77,  and  was  in  1879-81  teacher  of  tlie 
pianoforte  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatorium.  Ho 
went  next  to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  under 
Urban  and  Wiierst,  and  finally  to  Leschetizky 
at  Vienna  in  1884.  After  a  short  time  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  Conservatorium  of  Strasburg,  he 
went  again  to  Leschetizky,  and  from  1887 
onwards,  from  the  time  of  his  debuts  in  Vienna 
and  Paris,  his  career  has  been  one  continued 
triumph.  In  May  1890,  he  gave  a  series  of 
pianoforte  recitals  in  St.  James's  Hall,  being 
previously  known  in  England  only  as  the  com- 
poser of  the  popular  Minuet  in  G.  In  1891  he 
toured  in  America,  and  repeated  his  visits  in 
1898,  1895-96,  and  1900.  After  the  tour  of 
1895-96,  he  founded  the  Paderewski  Fund 
(see  below).  On  May  29,  1901,  his  three-act 
opera,  *  Manru,'  was  given  with  great  success  in 
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less  frequently  than  before,  partly  owing  to  un- 
certain health.  The  opera,  though  performed 
in  America,  has  not  yet  been  heard  in  London, 
although  the  composer  has  established  himself 
in  the  affections  of  English  amateurs  of  all 
classes.  The  vogue  of  vulgar  jocosities  about 
his  hair  is  enough  to  prove  how  great  is  his 
popularity,  and  how  permanent  his  fame  as  an 
artist.  His  style  of  pianoforte  technique  was 
something  quite  new  at  the  time  of  his  first 
appearance  ;  his  tone  in  loud  passages  is  often 
forced,  but  his  position  was  secured  by  the 
gentler  qualities  in  his  art,  by  exquisite  grada- 
tion of  tone  in  the  softer  parts,  by  the  pheno- 
menal and,  as  it  were,  glittering  brilliance  of 
his  execution,  by  the  wonderful  originality  of 
his  readings  and  the  ardour  of  his  temperament. 
It  is  due  to  him,  rather  than  to  any  other 
individual,  that  the  school  of  the  piano-thumpers 
has  practically  ceased  to  exist.  His  compositions 
have  a  very  distinct  character  of  their  own,  and 
he  must  be  a  severe  self-critic,  for  while  the 
minuet  which  made  his  name  so  popular  comes 
out  of  op.  14,  the  '  Fantaisie  Polonaise,'  his  last 
important  work,  is  only  numbered  op.  19.  His 
list  of  works  is  as  follows  (all  down  to  op.  11 
inclusive,  except  op.  7,  are  for  piano  solo) : — 

Op. 

1.  D«ux  Moroeaux,  Prelude  and  Minuet. 

4.  IDetrie. 

0.  9  Duicee  Polonaiace. 

8.  Introduotion  «t  Toco^Ul. 

7.  FourSongv. 

8.  Chante  da  Voyatrear. 

9.  6  Danses  Poluuaisei. 

10.  Albtun  de  Mai.  eaAnes  romantlqtica  (0). 

11.  Variations  et  Posue. 

12.  Tktn-Albam,  PoiWih  danoee  and  Bonge,  for  pf.  4-handa. 

13.  Sonata  for  pf.  and  violin. 

14  6  Hnnioreeqaee  de  Concert  (Men  net  en  Bol.  Sarabande,  Capnoe 
genre  Scarlatti,  Borleeque,  IntermeBO  Pullaco.  CreooTienne 
fantastiqne)  pf. 

IS.  Dane  le  IMaert,  toccata,  pf. 

le.  4  Morveanx  (L^gende,  Mtiodle,  Th«mo  Turi^  (In  A),  and  ^oc• 
tome  (In  B  flat),  pf. 

17.  Concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra  in  A  minor. 

18.  Songs  to  wurdB  by  Mlcklewics. 

19.  Fkntaisie  Polonaise,  for  piano  and  orcheetra. 

20.  Ldgende.  No.  2,  pf. 
Minuet  in  A. 

Opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Alfred  Nossig,  'Manru.' 

The  beautiful  drawing  of  him  by  Bume-Jones 
has  been  photographed  and  otherwise  reproduced, 
as  for  example  in  Alfred  Nossig's  monograph 
on  the  composer,  from  which  much  of  the  above 
information  is  taken.  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  and  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema, 
R.A.,  painted  remarkable  portraits  of  him.     M. 

PADEREWSKI  FUND,  THE,  was  estab- 
lished by  I.  J.  Paderewski  by  a  deed  of  trust, 
dated  May  16,  1900,  transferring  to  Henry  L. 
Higginson  and  William  P.  Blake,  of  Boston, 
as  trustees,  a  sum  of  $10,000  to  be  held  as  a 
permanent  trust  fund  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
musical  education  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  especially  for  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  American  composers.  The  terms 
of  the  trust  provide  that  once  in  three  years 
the  trustees  shall  offer  prizes  from  the  income 
in  hand  for  the  best  compositions  submitted 


selected  by  Mr.  Paderewski  or  the  trustees. 
Two  competitions  have  been  held.  In  1902 
three  prizes  of  $500  each  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows : — 1,  to  Henry  K.  Hadley  for  a  symphony 
(*  The  Seasons ') ;  2,  to  Horatio  W.  Parker  for 
a  composition  for  chorus,  solos,  and  orchestra 
('A  Star  Song');  3,  to  Arthur  Bird  for  a 
sextet  for  wind  instruments.  The  second  com- 
petition, in  1906,  resulted  in  an  award  of  $500 
to  Arthur  Shepherd,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  for  an 
*  Ouverture  Joyeuse.'  No  awards  were  made 
by  the  judges  in  the  choral  and  chamber  music 

PADILLA-Y- RAMOS,  Mariano.  See 
Art6t,  vol.  1.  p.  1216,  note,  and  add  that  he 
sang  Don  Giovanni  (in  Italian)  at  the  Centenary 
performance  at  Prague  in  1 887.  Died  Nov.  1906. 

PADLOCK,  THE.  A  very  notable  English 
opera,  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  1768. 
The  libretto  was  written  by  Isaac  Bickerstaffe, 
the  author  of  other  successful  pieces  of  a  similar 
kind,  who  founded  it  upon  Cervantes's  '  Jealous 
Husband.'  Charles  Dibdin  wrote  the  whole  of 
the  music,  and  it  was  his  first  important  work. 
He  also  took  the  character  of  Mungo,  the  black 
servant.  Bannister,  Vernon,  Mrs.  Dorman,  and 
Mrs.  Ame,  were  the  other  principals.  Its 
original  run  was  fifty -three  nights,  and  the 
music  was  issued  in  oblong  folio,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Mrs.  Garrick.  In  this  dedication,  Dibdin 
alludes  to  the  rumours,  then  current,  that  the 
music  was  the  work  of  an  Italian  master,  which 
he  indignantly  refutes. 

For  a  great  number  of  years  *  The  Padlock ' 
held  the  boards  of  country  theatres,  and  Mungo's 
philosophic  sayings  were  general  stock  quota- 
tions. F.  K. 

PADUA.  The  first  musical  academy  at 
Padua  was  that  of  the  *  Costanti,'  founded  in 
1566  by  the  nobles  of  the  city.  It  embraced, 
besides  music,  natural  philosophy,  ethics, 
oratory,  poetry,  and  languages.  The  first  pre- 
sident was  Francesco  Portenari.  But  that  the 
science  of  music  must  have  been  studied  far 
earlier  in  the  ancient  Paduan  university  appears 
from  the  writings  of  Marchetto  di  Padova,  the 
next  writer  upon  music  after  Guido  d'Arezzo, 
which  date  between  the  years  1274  and  1309. 
Prosdocimus  de  Beldemandis,  the  musical  theo- 
rist, was  also  a  native  of  Padua.  He  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Astrology  there  in  1422,  with  a  stipend 
of  forty  silver  ducats  annually.  His  works 
on  music  are  still  preserved  in  the  library  at 
Padua.  For  the  rest  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Bumey,  J/ist,  ii.  350.  Padua  prol»ably 
gave  its  name  to  the  ancient  dance  Paduan,  or 
Pa  VAN,  which  is  discussed  under  its  own  head- 
ing, c.  M.  p. 

PA£R,  Ferdinanbo,  Italian  opera  com- 
poser, bom  June  1,  1771,  at  Parma,  where  he 
studied  under  Gasparo  Ghiretti     At   twenty 
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'  lie   becajne  maestro  di  cappella  at  Venice,  and 
'there   composed  industriously,  though  leading 
a    gay   and  dissolute  life.      His  operas  were 
not  all  equally  successful,  but  they  made  his 
^  xxanie    known  beyond  Italy,  and  in  1798  he 
received  an  invitation  to  Vienna,  whither  he 
vrent  with  his  wife,  a  singer  named  Biccardi, 
I    who  was  engaged  at  the  Italian  Opera.     The 
most  celebrated  of  the  operas  which  he  composed 
for   the  national  theatre,  and  indeed  his  best 
r    work,  was  '  Camilla,  ossia  il  Sotteraneo '  (1801). 
In  1803  he  went  to  Dresden  as  capellmeister, 
remaining,  except  for  occasional  tours  and  visits 
to  Vienna  and  Italy,  till  1806.     Here  he  com- 
l>osed    '  Sargino,  ossia  V  Allievo  dell'   amore ' 
(1803^,  and  *  Eleonora,  ossia  1'  Amore  co^jugale ' 
,      (1804),  the  same  subject  which  Beethoven  has 
immortalised  in '  Fidelio. '     In  1 806  Paer  accom- 
panied Napoleon  to  Warsaw  and  Posen,  and  in 
1807  was  formally  installed  as  his  mattre  de 
chapelle,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris.     In 
1 8 1 2  he  succeeded  Spontini  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
to  which  he  remained  attached  imtil  1827,  in 
spite  of  many  changes  and  disputes,  and  of  the 
pecuniary    embarrassments    which    beset    the 
theatre.      He   and   Rossini   were  temporarily 
associated  from  1824  to  1 826.  During  this  period 
he  produced  but  eight  operas,  including  *  Agnese ' 
(1811),  and  'Le  Maitre  de  Chapelle'  (1821), 
none  of  which  were  marked^suocesses.     In  1831 
he  became  a  member  of  tli^  Academic,  and  in 
1882  director  of  the  king's  chamber- music,  as 
then  reconstituted.     He  died  on  May  8,  1889. 
As  a  man  Paer  was  not  beloved  ;  self-interest 
and  egotism,  servility  to  his  superiors,  and  petty 
intrigues  against  his  professional  brethren,  being 
faults  commonly  attributed  to  him.     But  as  a 
composer  he  is  one  of  the  most  important  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Italian  operatic  school  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  century.     His  invention  is 
flowing,  his  melody  suave  and  pleasing,  his  form 
correct,  and  in  simple  compositions  finished, 
although  not  developed  to  the  fullest  extent ; 
where  he  fails,  both  in  melody  and  harmony,  is 
in  depth   of  expression.     Lake  all  the  other 
Italian  composers  of  his  time  he  had  the  gift 
of  true  comedy,  so  common  among  his  lively 
countrymen.     In  lyric  expression  he  was  also 
successful,    as  here   his  Italian  love  of  sweet 
sounds  stood  him  in  good  stead  ;  but  he  was 
completely  wanting  in   the  force   and  depth 
necessary  for  passionate,  pathetic,  orheroicmusic, 
and  when  such  was  required,  he  fell  back  upon 
common  opera   phrases  and    stock    passages. 
This  is  perhaps  most  apparent  in  the  operas 
composed  after  he  left  Italy,  when  his  acquain- 
tance with  Qerman  music,  especially  that  of 
Mozart,  may  have  influenoed  his  s^le.     His 
treatment  of  the   orchestra  was  original  and 
remarkable,  and  his  instrumentation  very  effec- 
tive.   The  partial  success  only  of  the  operas 
composed   during  his  stay  in  Paris  is  easily 
explained ;  he  had  not  sufficient  means  of  expres- 


sion to  attempt  French  opera,  and  in  Italian 
opera  he  could  not  contend  with  Rossini,  whose 
genius,  with  its  indifference  to  the  trammels  of 
form,  and  its  exuberant  melody,  fairly  capti- 
vated the  public.  [40  operas  are  enumerated  in 
the  QtuUen-LexUeon,  ]  Paer  also  composed  much 
for  church  and  chamber — oratorios  ('  II  santo 
sepolcro,'  and  *La  Passions'),  masses,  motets, 
cantatas  for  one  and  more  voices  ;  also  instru- 
mental music,  a  Bacchanalian  symphony,  etc., 
now  of  historical  interest  only.  a.  m. 

PAESIELLO.     See  Paisiello. 

PAGANINI,  NiccoLO.  This  sensational 
violin  player,  perhaps  the  first  of  the  virtuosi, 
was  bom  at  Genoa,  Feb.  18,  1784,  and  died  at 
Nice,  May  27,  1840.  By  reason  of  certain 
superstitious  rumours  concerning  him,  and  of 
the  fact  that  he  died  without  receiving  the  last 
rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  permission 
to  inter  his  body  in  consecrated  ground  waa 
withheld  by  the  Church  until  five  years  after 
his  death.  An  inquiry  having  then  been  con- 
cluded with  regard  to  Paganini's  orthodoxy,  hia 
son,  the  Baron  AchilUno,  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  a  solemn  service  to  the  memory  of  his  father 
as  'Chevalier  de  St  George,'  in  the  church  of 
Steccata,  belonging  to  that  order  of  chivalry, 
in  Parma.  The  body  was  finally  laid  in  its 
last  resting-place  in  the  month  of  May  1845, 
in  the  village  church  adjoining  Paganini's 
property,  the  villa  Gajona,  near  Parma.  Paga-  * 
nini's  father,  Antonio,  was  connected  in  a 
humble  capacity  with  the  large  export  shipping 
interests  of  Genoa.  He  was  a  musi(»d  enthusiast, 
played  the  mandoline  with  skill,  and  gave  his 
son  rudimentary  instruction  in  violin-playing. 
The  undue  severity  which  characterised  the 
child's  earliest  training  undoubtedly  under- 
mined his  fragile  constitution.  The  slightest 
fault,  or  pardonable  inadvertence,  was  harshly 
visited  upon  him,  and  the  deprivation  of  food 
was  so  customary  a  form  of  punishment,  that, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  the  sickly  child  be- 
came in  after  life  a  suffering  man.  Had  the 
future  prince  of  violinists  been  endowed  with  less 
fervour  for  his  art,  the  incidents  of  his  home  life 
might  have  cut  short  his  artistic  career;  but, 
fortunately,  he  was  imbued  with  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  become  an  artist,  and  his  mother 
nourished  the  resolve  by  her  Sequent  recital  of 
a  dream,  wherein  an  angel  had  promised  her 
that  her  son  should  become  the  greatest  violinist 
in  the  world.  Thus,  alternately  goaded  by  his 
father,  and  inspired  by  his  mother,  Paganini 
swiftly  exhausted  the  slender  paternal  musical 
knowledge,  and  was  handed  over  to  Servetto,  a 
violinist  in  the  theatre  orchestra,  and  two  years 
later  became  a  pupil  of  Giacomo  Costa,  maestro 
di  cappella  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Lorenzo. 
In  1793,  at  the  age  of  nine,  Paganini  made  his 
debut  at  a  concert  given  by  the  great  singer 
Luigi  Marchesi,  and  the  cantatrice  Madame 
Albertinotti,  at  the  principal  theatre  of  Genoa. 
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Tebum  oy  ine  same  lwo  ari»iB».  vfu  uotn 
occasions  he  played  his  own  variations  upon  the 
French  patriotic  air,  *La  Carmagnole*  (q.v,), 
and  roused  his  audience  to  a  great  degree  of 
enthusiasm.  These  early  successes  served  to 
strengthen  his  father's  crafty  zeal  on  his  behalf, 
and  caused  him  to  accept  Costa's  proposition 
that  the  child  should  play  a  solo  in  church 
every  Sunday.  In  after  life  Paganini  attached 
much  importance  to  the  rigour  of  these  weekly 
performances,  which  enforced  the  constant  study 
of  new  works.  While  under  Costa's  tuition,  the 
boy  made  the  acquaintance  of  Francesco  Gnecco, 
a  distinguished  operatic  composer  of  the  day,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  much  valuable  advice. 
At  length  the  time  arrived  when,  in  turn,  Costa's 
teaching  became  inadequate,  and  Paganini's 
father  decided  to  take  his  son  to  Alessandro 
Rolla,  a  celebrated  violinist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser then  residing  at  Parma.  The  following 
advertisement,  printed  and  circulated  together 
with  the  play-bills  of  coming  performances,  gives 
a  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  were 
raised  for  the  journey : — 'July  25,  1795,  Niccolo 
Paganini  of  Genoa,  a  boy  already  known  to  his 
country  for  his  skill  in  handling  the  violin, 
having  determined  to  study  at  Parma  to  improve 
his  talents  under  the  direction  of  the  renovmed 
'  Signer  Rolla,  but  lacking  the  means  to  do  so, 
has  adopted  this  plan,  and  has  taken  courage  to 
beg  his  compatriots  to  contribute  towards  this 
object,  inviting  them  to  come  to  this  entertain- 
ment for  his  benefit'  The  concert  proving 
remunerative,  Antonio  Paganini  and  his  son 
accordingly  travelled  to  Parma,  and,  upon  their 
arrival,  presented  themselves  at  Holla's  residence. 
They  found  him  ill  in  bed,  and  pending  his 
wife's  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  would  see  them, 
they  were  ushered  into  an  adjoining  room.  On 
a  table  lay  a  violin  and  the  composer's  latest 
concerto.  At  a  command  from  his  father  Niccolo 
took  up  the  instrument  and  played  the  music 
at  sight  with  such  wonderful  precision  that 
Rolla  forgot  his  indisposition,  and,  raising  him- 
self in  bed,  eagerly  demanded  the  name  of  the 
professor  he  had  just  heard.  *  'Tis  a  child, '  was 
the  reply.  But  he  would  not  believe  this  until 
Paganini  was  brought  to  him.  'I  can  teach 
you  nothing,'  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  and 
advised  the  father  to  take  his  son  to  Paer,  for 
instruction  in  composition.  However  Rolla  did 
teach  Paganini  for  several  months ;  and  Paer 
being  then  in  Germany,  the  boy  went  to  Paer's 
master,  Ghiretti,  and  during  six  months  received 
three  lessons  a  week  from  him.  He  composed 
twenty-four  fugues,  unaided  by  any  musical 
instrument,  and  devoted  much  labour  to  the 
study  of  instrumentation.  This  excellent 
knowledge  of  various  instruments  stood  him  in 
good  st^  some  years  later,  when  a  wealthy 
Swedish  amateur  relieved  Paganini's  poverty  by 


no  uou  uouipAauaou  uiab  xi«  ixiuiu  uuu  aoi^niug 
difficult  enough  for  his  ambitious  talent,  and  the 
great  virtuoso  at  once  cleverly  supplied  the  need. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1797 
Paganini  quitted  Parma,  and,  accompanied  by 
his  father,  made  his  first  professional  tour.  He 
visited  all  the  principal  towns  in  Lombardy, 
and  at  each  successive  appearance  enhanced  his 
growing  reputation.  On  his  return  to  Genoa, 
he  wrote  his  first  compositions  for  the  violin, 
(this  is  not  counting  the  lost  work,  which  he 
composed  at  the  age  of  nine),  and  filled  his 
music  with  such  novel  technical  difficulties, 
that  he  was  himself  compelled  to  study  certain 
passages  with  assiduity.  He  was  now  almost 
fourteen  and,  looking  back  on  a  childhood  of 
ceaseless  labour,  he  resolved  to  strike  for  freedom. 
The  opportunity  arrived  with  the  annual  musical 
fete  celebrated  on  St  Martin's  day  at  Lucca. 
He  entreated  his  father  to  allow  him  to  go 
thither  with  his  elder  brother.  The  consent 
was  at  first  withheld,  but  in  the  end  he  pre- 
vailed, and  set  forth  upon  his  journey.  Lucca 
hailed  the  young  artist's  efforts  with  such 
unanimous  applause  that  he  extended  his  travels 
to  Pisa  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 

At  last,  aeleased  from  home  restraint,  and 
with  but  small  knowledge  of  the  world,  Paga- 
nini's nature  became  exposed  to  many  tempta- 
tions. The  exeessive  severity  of  his  early  life 
made  him  prone  to  welcome  every  form  of 
licence,  and  to  mistake  licence  for  independence. 
He  became  the  willing  associate  of  card-sharpers, 
and,  as  their  dupe,  frequently  lost  to  them  the 
gains  of  several  concerts  in  one  night  On  one 
occasion  his  losses  at  cards  reduc^  him  to  the 
extremity  of  pawning  his  violin.  In  this  con- 
dition he  arrived  at  Leghorn  to  fulfil  an  engage- 
ment, and  was  at  his  wits'  end  how  to  procure  an 
instrument,  when  the  kindness  of  a  French 
merchant — M.  Livron — relieved  him  of  his 
difficulty,  by  lending  him  a  fine  Joseph  Guar- 
nerius.  After  the  concert  Paganini  essayed  to 
return  the  instrument  to  its  owner,  but  nothing 
would  induce  the  amateur  to  accept  it.  *  No,' 
he  said  ;  '  my  hands  shall  never  profane  the 
violin  which  your  fingers  have  touched ;  the 
instrument  belongs  to  you.'  Paganini,  on  a 
later  occasion,  gained  another  violin — a  Stradi- 
varius — from  Posini  the  painter,  for  his  easy 
accomplishment  of  the  artist's  challenge  to 
play  a  certain  difficult  concerto  at  sight,  but 
the  Guamerius  was  ever  his  most  cherished 
possession.  It  accompanied  him  on  all  his 
travels,  and  he  died  with  it  clasped  in  his  arms. 
He  bequeathed  it  to  his  native  town,  where  the 
government  have  preserved  it  under  a  glass  case 
in  the  Sala  Rossa  of  the  Municipal  Palace. 
(Many  touching  anecdotes  connected  with  this 
violin  have  been  preserved  by  F^tie,  Yidal, 
Fleming  etcU,) 
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At  this  time  Paganini's-  career  was  ohequered 
by     many    adyentuies.      Art — love    affairs — 
gambling — interrapted   by  long   intervals  of 
u'tter  exhaustion,  filled  his  life  and  put  a  severe 
8t;rain  upon  his  fragile  constitution.    At  length 
a>n  event  happened  which  effectually  cured  him 
of  his  gambling  propensities.    A  certain  Prince 
liad  for  some  time  coveted  Paganini's  Guamerius 
violin,  and  coming  upon  the  virtuoso  in  great 
poverty,  offered  him  2000  francs  for  it.     Paga- 
nini  was  sorely  tempted  to  accept  the  offer, 
l>eing    inconveniently  pressed    by  a  debt    of 
lionour,  but,  as  a  last  resource,  resolved  to  risk 
his  only  available  funds — ^thirty  francs — at  the 
gaming-table.     After  reducing  the  original  sum 
to  the  perilous  amount  of  three  francs,  fortune 
turned  in  his  favour,  and  he  won  160  francs. 
From    that  day  he  ceased  to  gamble,  being 
convinoed,  as  he  said,  'that  a  gamester  is  an 
object  of  contempt  to  all  well-regulated  minds.' 
From  1801  to  1804  Paganini  resided  at  the 
Chateau  of  a  lady  of  rank  in  Tuscany.     During 
the  absorption  of  this  love  affair  he  ceased  to 
play  in  public,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  guitar,  for  which  he  composed  two  sets 
of  duets  (opp.  2,  8),  with  violin.     In  after  years 
the  period  of  this  amorous  adventure  was  selected 
to  give  credence  to  sensational  stories  of  his 
supposed   imprisonment      The  foundation   of 
these  rumours  rose  from  his  inexplicable  powers 
on  the  G  string,  powers  which  were  reputed  to 
have  been  acquired  during  a  term  of  incarcera- 
tion for  the  murder  of  his  wife — and  for  other 
crimes.     It  was  stated  that  the  solace  of  a  violin 
with  but  one  string  had  been  allowed  him,  and 
as  his  jailor  refused  to  supply  him  with  others, 
he  had  exercised  all  his  ingenuity  on  the  single 
string.      Whether  from   a  consciousness  that 
this  element  of  mystery  was  an  excellent  ad- 
vertisement, or  from  a  sense  of  pride,  Paganini 
allowed  this  and  similar  stories  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged for  fifteen  years.     Not  until  his  arrival 
in  Vienna  in  1828  did  he  publicly  challenge 
the  calumny  by  issuing  a  manifesto,  which  was 
inserted  in  the  leading  Viennese  journals,  in 
Italian  and  German,  on  April  10.     In  spite  of 
this,  bis  detractors  continued  to  circulate  weird 
rumours  concerning  his  league  with  the  devil, 
and  similar  fancies ;  these  followed  him,  and 
were  repeated  about  him  wherever  he  went     In 
Paris  in  1880,  he  was  greatly  mortified  by  the 
sight  of  a  picture  of  himself  which  depicted  him 
in  prison.     Again  he  wrote  a  full  statement, 
which  was  published  in  the  JUmt^  Musiecdey  in 
which  he  proved  that  the  mistake  was  caused 
by  the  confusion  of  his  name  with  a  violinist 
called  Durawoski,  who  had  been  arrested  for 
conspiring  to  murder  a  wealthy  priest     In  1 804 
Paganini's  love  for  the  violin  was  re-awakened 
by  an  acquaintance  with  Locatelli's  studies  for 
the  rioUn,  and  his  '  Arte  di  nuova  modulazione.' 
He  returned   to    Genoa,   applied  himself   to 
assiduous  study,  and  composed  his  two  sets 


(opp.  4,  5)  of  three  quartets,  for  violin,  viola, 
guitar,  and  violoncello,  as  well  as  a  set  of 
bravura  variations  for  violin,  with  guitar  ac- 
companiment. In  1805  Paganini  resumed  his 
pubHo  appearances  in  Italy,  everywhere  creating 
a  furore.  In  March  of  this  year  Napoleon's 
sister — Elisa  Bacecocchi,  Princess  of  Lucca  and 
Piombo — invited  him  to  her  court,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  vow  that  he  would  ever  remain 
unfettered  by  any  r^ular  post,  induced  him  to 
accept  that  of  Director  of  her  private  music. 
She  also  conferred  the  rank  of  Captain  of  the 
Royal  Bodyguard  upon  him,  so  that  he  might 
be  admitted  to  all  the  court  functions,  and 
made  him  conductor  of  the  Opera  Orchestra. 
The  emoluments  granted  him  at  the  court  were 
so  scanty,  that  inference  suggests  sentimental 
reasons  for  his  temporary  resignation  of  the 
roving  life  he  delighted  in.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  Princess  usually  withdrew  before  the 
termination  of  Paganini's  performances  at  the 
fortnightly  Court  concerts — the  reason  alleged 
being  that  his  harmonics  irritated  her  nerves — 
she  nevertheless  highly  appreciated  the  origin- 
ality of  his  gifts,  and  perpetually  encoun^^ed 
him  to  discover  novel  effects  for  his  instrument 
While  at  the  Piombo  Court  an  *  affair '  with  a 
lady  of  rank  whom  he  dared  not  approach 
publicly,  induced  him  to  write  his  'Sc^ne 
Amoureuse,'  for  two  strings  only.  The  lady 
was  excessively  touched  with  his  performance, 
and  'the  Princess,'  says  Paganini,  'lauded  me 
up  to  the  skies;  and  then  said  in  her  most 
gracious  manner  :  "  You  have  just  performed 
impossibilities  on  two  strings ;  woidd  not  a 
single  string  suffice  for  your  talent  ?"  I  promised 
to  make  the  attempt.  The  idea  delighted  me, 
and  some  weeks  after  I  composed  my  military 
Sonata  for  the  G  string  entitled  ''Napoleon," 
which  I  performed  on  August  25,  before  a 
numerous  and  brilliant  court  audience.'  Such 
a  successful  first  attempt  led  to  further  de- 
velopments of  the  original  idea,  until,  by  un- 
remitting study,  and  the  employment  of  the 
harmonic  tones,  Paganini  succeeded  in  extending 
the  compass  of  the  fourth  string  to  three  octaves. 
In  1808  Paganini  obtained  his  Royal  mistress's 
permission  to  travel  again,  and,  after  seven 
years'  absence,  revisited  Leghorn,  the  scene  of 
his  former  triumphs.  For  some  unaccountable 
reason  he  was  at  first  received  with  coldness. 
He  himself  has  humorously  related  how,  at  the 
first  concert,  owing  to  his  having  run  a  nail  into 
his  heel,  he  came  limping  on  to  the  stage,  at 
which  the  audience  laughed.  At  the  moment 
he  commenced  to  play  both  the  candles  fell  out 
of  his  music  desk — another  laugh.  A  string 
breaking  after  the  first  few  bars  of  his  solo, 
caused  more  hilarity.  But,  when  he  was  seen 
to  continue  steadily,  and  play  the  piece  upon 
thru  strings,  the  sarcastic  ridicule  of  the 
audience  was  quickly  transformed  into  wild 
applause.     Paganini  has  often  been  accused  of 
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onunary  powers  in  a  more  sensational  manner. 
The  strong  vein  of  charlatanism  which  pervaded 
his  mighty  genius  probably  induced  him  to 
resort  to  this  trick.  *Paganini/  says  Sir 
Thomas  Moore  in  his  Memories^  <  abuses  his 
powers ;  he  could  play  divinely,  and  does  so 
sometimes  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  but  then  come 
his  tricks  and  surprises,  his  bow  in  convulsions, 
and  his  enharmonics  like  the  mewlings  of  an 
expiring  cat'  While  at  Ferrara  in  the  year 
1810,  this  and  some  other  imitative  achieve- 
ments nearly  cost  him  his  life.  It  appears  that 
the  singer  engaged  had  fallen  ill  on  the  eve  of 
the  concert,  and  Paganini  persuaded  Madame 
Palleriui,  the  principal  dancer  at  the  theatre, 
to  fill  up  the  gap.  She  had  a  pretty  voice,  but 
excessive  nervousness  marred  her  performance, 
so  that  notwithstanding  some  kindly  applause, 
a  piercing  hiss  was  heard  to  proceed  from  the 
pit.  This  insult  enraged  Paganini,  and  he 
resolved  to  be  avenged  on  the  offenders.  At 
the  end  of  the  concert  he  informed  the  audience 
that  he  proposed  giving  them  some  imitations 
of  the  cries  of  various  animals.  After  copying 
the  chirrup  of  birds,  the  mewing  of  a  cat ; 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  etc.,  he  advanced 
close  to  the  footlights  and  calling:  'Questo 
e  per  quelli  che  han  sifBati '  {This  is  for  those 
who  hissed),  imitated  the  braying  of  an  ass. 
Instead  of  exciting  laughter  against  the  offender 
as  he  intended,  the  whole  audience  rose,  vowing 
they  would  have  his  blood.  They  climbed  on 
to  the  stage,  and  Paganini  was  compelled  to  fly 
for  safety.  He  was  afterwards  informed  that 
the  people  of  Ferrara  had  a  special  reputation 
for  dulness  of  intellect,  and  that  the  appearance 
of  a  Ferrarese  outside  the  town  was  the  signal 
for  a  significant  'hee-haw.' 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1813 
Paganini  severed  the  ties  which  bound  him  to 
the  service  of  the  Princess  Elisa.  The  court 
had  been  transferred  to  Florence  in  1809 — the 
Princess  assuming  the  title  of  Grand  Duchess 
of  Tuscany  ;  and  it  was  in  that  year  that 
BartoUino  executed  his  famous  bust  of  the  ' 
virtuoso.  From  time  to  time  he  had  returned 
to  his  duties,  but  his  stubborn  refusals  to  obey 
the  Grand  Duchess's  commands,  which  forbade 
him  to  wear  his  uniform  while  conducting, 
caused  the  final  rupture.  His  liberty  being 
endangered  by  his  audacity,  he  left  Florence  by 
night,  determined  never  again  to  accept  a  fixed 
appointment.  At  Bologna,  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rossini, 
then  on  his  way  to  Milan  to  write  his  opera  *I1 
Turco  in  Italia ' ;  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month  Paganini's  marvellous  achievements  at  a 
concert  in  Milan  first  made  him  renowned  beyond 
Italy.  He  grew  much  attached  to  Milan,  and 
gave  no  less  than  thirty-seven  concerts  there  ; 
eleven  took  phce  alternately  at  the  Scala  and  at 


in  1514,  alter  returning  to  i:M>magna  ana  giving 
some  concerts  there,  he  was  prostrated  for  several 
months  at  Ancona,  by  the  internal  malady 
which  had  first  attacked  him  at  Turin  in  1808. 
While  in  Venice  in  1815,  he  first  met  Antonia 
Bianchi,  the  dancer,  whose  career  was  afterwards 
destined  to  be  so  closely  allied  with  his.  Writing 
to  his  friend,  L.  G.  Germi,  the  lawyer,  who 
managed  the  violinist's  financial  affairs  for  him, 
he  says,  *I  was  not  a  little  enamoured  of  the 
Signora  at  Yenioe,  but  letters  reached  me  with 
such  reports  about  her  conduct  that  I  can  no 
longer  think  of  speaking  to  her.'  However, 
Paganini  soon  overcame  his  scruples,  and  Antonia 
Bianchi  kept  jealous  guard  over  him  for  many 
years.  Two  years  later  (1816)  he  revisited 
Milan,  anxious  to  hear  the  French  vioUnist, 
Lafont,  who  was  giving  concerts  in  that  city. 
A  certain  measure  of  artistic  rivalry  sprang  up 
between  the  two,  and  Lafont  persuaded  Paganini 
to  give  a  concert  at  the  Scala  in  conjunction 
with  himself.  Paganini  placed  the  arrangement 
of  the  programme  in  the  French  violinist's 
hands.  In  recounting  the  event,  Paganini  has 
modestly  remarked,  'Lafont  probably  surpassed 
me  in  tone,  but  the  applause  which  followed  my 
efforts  convinced  me  that  I  did  not  suffer  by 
comparison.'  A  similar  rivalry  existed  at  a  later 
date  between  the  Polish  violinist  Lipinski  and 
himself. 

Although  Paganini  lived  with  the  strictest 
economy,  and  was  thrifty  to  a  fault,  he  never 
forgot  the  ties  of  natural  affection.  To  his 
mother  he  was  ever  considerate,  and  she,  on 
her  side,  cherished  a  loving  affection  for  her 
son,  glorying  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  dream. 
In  1820  he  sent  his  friend  Germi  30,000  francs 
to  be  invested  for  her  benefit.  While  at  Rome 
in  1817  Paganini  met  the  Austrian  Ambassador, 
Count  Mettemich,  who  invited  him  to  come  to 
Vienna.  The  weak  state  of  his  health,  however, 
proved  an  obstacle  to  his  plans,  and  the  wished- 
for  journey  to  the  north  was  deferred  from  time 
to  time.  In  1823  a  more  than  usually  severe 
attack  of  his  malady  nearly  killed  him.  In 
1826  Paganini's  son,  AchiUino,  was  bom  at 
Palermo,  and  two  years  later  he  separated  from 
Antonia  Bianchi,  the  mother  of  his  child.  After 
many  years  of  devotion,  this  lady's  jealous 
temper  had  become  so  violent  that  this  step 
became  necessary.  He  paid  the  Bianchi  2000 
Milanese  scudi  for  renouncing  all  rights  to  the 
child,  and  on  August  1,  1828,  Bianchi  left  him 
for  ever.  On  March  29,  Paganini  gave  his 
first  concert  in  Vienna  with  prodigious  success. 
All  the  Vienna  newspapers  teemed  with  un- 
stinted praise  of  the  virtuoso  for  two  months. 
Tlie  public  became  absolutelyintoxicated,  a  fever 
of  admiration  seized  all  classes  of  society.  Hats, 
dresses,  shawls,  boots,  perfumes,  gloves,  etc., 
appeared  in  the  shop  windows  *k  la  Paganini.* 
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His   portrait  was  displayed  everywhere  ;    his 
bust  adorned  the  sticks  of  the  Vienna  dandies, 
sLTid  even  dainty  dishes  were  named  after  him. 
Xh,e  Emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
*■  Virtuoso  of  the  Court/  and  the  town  presented 
liim  with  the  Gold  Medal  of  St  Salvator.    After 
Ills  triumphs  in  the  Austrian  capital,  Paganini 
started   upon  a  tour  in  Germany,  everywhere 
creating  a  sensation.     At  Cassel,  he  gave  two 
concerts  at  the  theatre,  which  were  attended 
with  great  interest  by  Spohr.    The  pure  intona- 
tion sustained  by  Paganini  throughout  his  entire 
performance  astonished  the  German  violinist, 
but  he  was  not  altogether  satisfied,  being  alter- 
nately charmed  by  his  genius  and  disappointed 
by  the  mixture  of  power  and  childish  tasteless- 
ness  which  he  displayed.      The  two  virtuosi 
dined    together,    and    Paganini's   extravagant 
hilarity  is  said  to  have  somewhat  surprised  the 
pedantic  Spohr.      Three  years'  joumeyings  in 
Austria,   Bohemia,   Saxony,   Poland,   Bavaria, 
Prussia,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  terminated 
in  Paris,  1831,  where  he  gave  his  first  concert 
at  the  Opera- House  on  March  9.     Here,  again, 
wild  enthusiasm  greeted  him,  and  he  remained 
until  May.      In  that  month  he  travelled  to 
England,  and  made  his  d^^but  in  London  at 
the  Opera-House  on  Friday,  June  3.     His  ap- 
pearance in  London  had  been  looked  forward  to 
on  May  21,  but  owing  to  the  newspapers  severely 
censuring  the  high  prices  demanded  for  admis- 
sion, the  concert  was  put  off  until  the  artist 
yielded  to  the  voice  of  the  public,  and  definitely 
announced  Ids  intention  of  charging  the  accus- 
tomed prices.    (See  TimeSy  June  1,  1831.)    His 
English  reception  was  full  of  warmth  (see  ac- 
counts in  the  Athenceumy  1831),  and  even  more 
curiosity  was  aroused   by  his  personality  in 
England  than  in  other  countries.     He  was  an- 
noyed by  the  *  excessive  and  noisy  admiration ' 
to  which  he  was  subjected.    People  followed  him 
and  mobbed  him,  and  frequently  got  in  front 
of  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  his  going 
either  way.    They  addressed  him  in  English,  of 
which  he  knew  not  a  single  word,  and  even 
felt  him  to  see  if  he  were  really  flesh  and  blood. 
The  sensation  he  produced  in  London  was  fully 
sustained  during  his  subsequent  tour  in  the 
provinces,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.    Speaking  of 
the  high  fees  demanded  by  the  virtuoso,  The 
ConstUtUion  or   Cork  Advertiser  (August  25, 
1831)  remarks  :  '  He  has  been  engaged  by  Sir 
George  Smart  at  the  Coronation,  for  which  he 
is  to  receive  1000  guineas.     The  proprietors  of 
Yauxball  Gardens  offered  him  £1000  for  three 
nights ;  the  offer  was  refused,  and  when  desired 
to  name  his  terms  his  demand  was  £5000  for 
twelve  nights.'    Paganini  remained  in  England 
until  June  1832.     He  gave  his  farewell  concert 
at  the  Victoria  Theatre  on  the  17  th  of  that 
month,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  after 
an  absence  of  six  years,  having  made  net  profits, 
which,  in  England  alone,  amounted  to  £16,000 
VOL.  Ill 


or  £17,000.  The  writer  well  remembers  an  old 
amateur  who  assisted  at  these  concerts,  concern- 
ing which  the  following  punning  rhyme  was 
current : — 

Who  are  these  who  pay  five  guineas, 
To  hear  this  tune  of  I^iganini's? 
—Bcho  answers— *  Pack  o*  ninnies.' 

He  invested  part  of  his  fortune  in  landed 
estates,  purchasing,  among  other  properties,  the 
<  Villa  Gajona'  near  Parma,  where  he  decided  to 
reside.  Here  he  occupied  himself  with  projects 
for  the  publication  of  his  compositions.  Un- 
fortunately he  set  such  a  high  price  on  his 
manuscripts,  that  even  the  eminent  publisher 
M.  Troupenas, — who  was  accustomed  to  pay 
large  sums  to  Rossini,  Auber,  and  other  cele- 
brated composers,  could  not  come  to  terms  with 
him.  The  winter  of  1833  was  passed  in  Paris, 
and  it  was  early  in  January  1834  that  he  in- 
vited Berlioz  to  write  him  a  solo  for  his  Stradi- 
varius  viola.  From  this  request  the  symphony 
*  Harold  en  Italic '  originated.  It  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  tiie  Paris  Conservatoire  on 
Nov.  23,  1834,  with  Paganini  as  soloist.  The 
following  December  the  great  artist  was  again 
in  Italy,  and  on  the  12th  of  that  month  played 
at  the  Court  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  firom 
whom  he  received  the  Imperial  order  of  St  George. 
Paganini  now  began  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
fortune  and  world-wide  fame.  In  1834-85  he 
played  at  rare  intervals  at  charity  concerts  and 
for  the  relief  of  indigent  artists.  In  1836  he 
became  involved  in  the  finances  of  the  '  Casino 
Paganini,'  a  gambling-house  which  was  opened 
in  Paris  bearing  his  name.  The  Government 
refusing  to  grant  an  opening  licence,  the  specu- 
lators were  reduced  to  giving  concerts  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  undertaking.  The  disastrous 
failure  of  the  Casino  cost  Paganini  50,000  francs 
and  such  health  as  was  left  hiin.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1839  Paganini 
was  in  a  dying  state.  Medical  men  advised 
him  to  remove  to  Marseilles,  to  which  town 
he  accordingly  went.  His  wonderful  energies 
struggled  with  his  failing  strength  ;  he  seemed 
to  revive,  and  one  day  performed  his  favourite 
Beethoven  Quartet  with  all  his  old  energy.  The 
renewed  vigour  was,  however,  but  fleeting ;  a 
restless  yearning  to  return  to  his  native  town 
seized  upon  him,  and  he  ti-avelled  thither,  antici- 
pating favourable  results  from  the  sea  voyage. 
From  Genoa  he  fled  to  Nice,  where  he  intended 
to  pass  the  winter  in  recruiting  his  health. 
But  his  hopes  were  vain,  Nice  was  destined 
to  be  his  last  abode.  His  malady  progressed 
rapidly,  the  voice  became  almost  extinct,  and  a 
shocking  cough  racked  his  frail  body.  On  the 
last  night  of  his  life  he  was  unusually  tranquil, 
and  his  final  effort  was  to  stretch  forth  his  hands 
for  the  violin  which  had  been  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  his  travels.  Listeners  have  declared 
that  his  improvisation  during  these  last  hours 
was  the  most  remarkable  feat  of  his  whole  life. 
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tne  iaryiLx.  ay  ms  wm,  maae  on  Apru  z/, 
1837,  and  opened  on  June  1,  1840,  he  left  his 
son  AchiUino — legitimised  by  process  of  law — 
a  fortune  estimated  at  two  millions  (£80,000 
sterling).  Out  of  this  sum  two  legacies  of  fifty 
and  sixty  thousand  francs  were  to  be  paid  to 
Paganini's  two  sisters,  and  an  annuity  of  1200 
francs  to  Antonia  Bianchi.  He  requested  that 
bis  burial  should  be  without  pomp.  '  I  desire 
that  no  musicians  play  a  Requiem  for  me  ;  and 


from  a  cMek  bp  Sir  Edwin  LemiUmr,  R.A. 

I  bequeath  my  violin  to  the  city  of  Genoa  where 
it  may  be  perpetually  kept.'  Independently 
of  his  wealth  Paganini  possessed  some  valuable 
instruments, — a  Stradivarius,  a  Guamerius  of 
the  smaller  pattern,  an  excellent  Amati,  a 
Stradivarius  viola,  and  a  bass  of  the  same  maker. 
Paganini's  singular  and  original  personality 
showed  itself  quite  as  much  in  his  private  life 
as  in  his  public  career.  Ignorant  of  all  matters 
save  music,  and  reared  under  the  most  demoral- 
ising circumstances,  it  was  his  inherent  tact  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  which  attracted  the 
friendship  of  some  of  the  greatest  people  in 
Europe.  Ugo  Foscolo,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer, 
Berlioz,  the  Princess  £lisa,  Lord  Holland,  Sir 
Cliffbi-d  Constable  and  most  of  the  great  poets, 
painters,  and  musicians  of  the  day,  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him  ;  and  for  Lord 
Byron  he  cherished  an  ardent  admiration  till 
liis  death.  To  his  fellow-artists  he  was  polite 
and  considerate,  and  though  he  had  an  unerring 
memory  for  persons,  he  scarcely  ever  remembered 


was  possessea  oi  ouoyani^  spinis,  duu  h  music 
were  mentioned  he  grew  taciturn,  and  made 
some  excuse  to  withdraw.  Left  alone,  he  talked 
to  himself  for  hours,  a  habit  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  rumour  that  he  was  attended  by  a 
familiar  demon.  He  was  extraordinarily  sensi- 
tive to  atmospheric  changes,  and  a  thunderstorm 
would  throw  him  into  a  paroxysm  of  irritable 
excitement.  His  detractors  aocused  him  of  want 
of  generosity,  yet  he  was  ever  ready  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  a  fellow-artist,  or  give  his  services 
in  the  cause  of  charity.  He  was  careless  of 
personal  comfort,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  man  with  less  personal  conceit  A  small 
bundle  comprised  his  entire  wardrobe,  and  a 
dilapidated  trunk  served  to  contain  his  Guar- 
nerius  violin,  his  jewels,  his  money,  and  a  few 
articles  of  fine  linen.  While  travelling  he  was 
quite  indifferent  as  to  the  accommodation  oflfered 
him,  as  long  as  the  room  was  isolated  from  all 
disturbing  sounds.  The  windows  of  the  vehicle 
in  which  he  travelled  were  kept  firmly  closed — 
for  Paganini  was  always  cold,  and  even  in  the 
summer  kept  a  large  cloak  wrapped  round  him, 
— but  the  moment  he  arrived  at  the  Hotel  or 
post-house,  the  windows  of  his  apartment  were 
thrown  wide  open  and  kept  so. 

The  extraordinary  dexterity  of  his  playing 
was  sustained  by  his  concertappearancesentirely. 
Mr.  George  Harrys — an  attoM  at  the  Hano- 
verian court,  who  acted  as  the  virtuoso's  secre* 
tary  for  a  year — asserts  that  Paganini  never 
touched  his  violin  in  private  save  to  test  or  tune 
it.  '  I  have  labour^  enough  to  acquire  my 
talent,'  was  the  violinist's  remark  when  ques- 
tioned ;  '  it  is  time  I  should  rest  myself.'  Sleep 
was  a  never-failing  source  of  delight  to  him,  but 
in  eating  and  drinking  he  was  extremely  frugal. 
The  state  of  his  health  required  the  strictest 
diet,  and  if  he  started  on  a  jouniey  early  in  the 
morning  he  frequently  fasted  nearly  the  whole 
day.  Ordinarily  a  basin  of  soup  or  a  cup  of 
chocolate  constituted  his  breakfast,  and  a  cup 
of  camomile  tea  his  supper.  For  his  son  AchU- 
lino  he  cherished  a  tender  affection,  and  many 
anecdotes  of  his  wonderful  patience  and  touching 
devotion  to  the  child  have  been  preserved.  To 
his  inferiors  he  was  contemptuous  and  disdainful, 
and  he  was  by  no  means  subservient  to  people 
of  rank  and  wealth.  His  tall  skeleton  figure, 
waxen  narrow  face,  enshrined  in  long  dark  hair, 
usually  provoked  some  ridicule,  when  he  first 
appeared  upon  the  platform,  but  a  few  bars  of 
his  sensational  playing  quickly  won  him  the 
profound  admiration  of  his  audience.  Sir 
Charles  Halle,  who  was  introduced  to  Paganini 
in  Paris,  describes  him  as  *a  striking,  awe- 
inspiring  figure,'  most  difficult  to  converse  with. 
When  he  wished  the  young  pianist  to  play  he 
indicated  his  desire  by  a  movement  of  his  long 
hand,  but  otherwise  sat  rigid  and  taciturn. 
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Few  artists  have  ever  aroused  such  a  fund  of 
oasiping  scandal,  as  did  Paganini  His  sup- 
osed  present  of  20,000  francs  to  his  friend 
»erlioz  on  Dec.  18,  1888,  astonished  the  world, 
Dr  not  the  least  of  the  accusations  levelled 
gainst  him  was  that  of  sordid  avarice.  As  a 
natter  of  fact,  the  real  donor  was  M.  Armand 
)ertin,  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  the  Journal 
les  Dubois,  Berlioz  was  a  member  of  his  staff ; 
le  had  a  high  regard  for  his  talents,  and  was 
inxious  to  lighten  his  troubles.  A  certain 
ielicacy  of  feeling  suggested  that  such  a  gift 
w^ould  be  more  acceptable  if  offered  as  a  tribute 
)f  admiration  from  one  artist  to  another.  He 
therefore  persuaded  Paganini  to  appear  as  the 
donor  of  this  munificent  gift.  "  Only  one  or  two 
bf  Bertin's  friends  were  admitted  into  the  secret, 
and  Berlioz  was  always  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
true  state  of  the  matter.  (See  Sir  Charles 
HalU^s  Biography,) 

As  an  executant  Paganini  created  the  diffi- 
culties he  performed.     The  disciple  of  no  school, 
his  concentration  and  perseverance  alone  pro- 
duced the  daring  flights  and  brilliant  techni- 
calities which  were  destined  to  inaugurate  the 
epoch  of  virtuosity.     Prior  to  Paganini  artists 
had  not  discovered  the  utility  of  harmonics, 
i  Viotti,  Rode,  Ereutzer,  employed  natural  har- 
monics for  isolated  effects,  but  the  advantages 
of  the  stopped  harmonic  of  every  tone  and  half- 
i  tone  on  the  violin  remained  unknown.     It  was 
these  sounds  that  Paganini  developed  to  such  a 
;  remarkable    degree  of   perfection.     He   alone 
estimated  their  varied  functions  ;  (1)  in  extend- 
ing the  compass  of  the  violin  ;  (2)  in  adding 
charm  and  brilliance  ;  (8)  in  the  execution  of 
high  passages  in  double  notes  formerly  reckoned 
to  be  impossible.     The  novelty  of  these  effects, 
the  facility  with  which  he  executed  them  ;  the 
sensational,  though  often  exaggerated,  expres- 
sion he  put  into  them,  combined  with  his  varied 
staccato  and  pizzicato  passages,  were  the  qualities 
which  threw  the  whole  of  musical  Europe  into 
a  paroxysm  of  wonder  and  admiration.     His 
inventive  talent  also  augmented  his  art     For 
instance,  his  diverse  modes  of  tuning  his  violin 
had  been  employed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century  by  Biber  (see  Bibek,  Scokdatura), 
and  the  familiar  custom  of  playing  a  melody  on 
one  string  and  an  accompaniment  upon  another 
was  developed  by  him  into  a  variety  of  left-hand 
pizzicato  accompaniments.     But  the  combined 
pizzicato  and  arco  runs,  the  chromatic  slides 
with  one  finger,  and  the  guitar  effects,  employed 
by  modem  vioUnists,  especially  by  Sarasate, 
were  originated  by  Paganini.     The  quality  of 
tone  which  he  produced,  even  in  the  swiftest 
passages,  was  true  and  pure,  but  it  lacked  the 
richness  so  characteristic  of  Spohr  or  Baillot, 
and  was  wanting  in  tenderness.     His  excel- 
lences in  fact  consisted  in  a  combination  of 
mechanical  perfection,  daring  originality,  and 
striking  individuality.     Outside  his  own  par- 


ticular genre  he  was  unsuccessful.  Hisperform- 
anoe  of  a  concerto  by  Kreutzer  in  Paris  scarcely 
rose  above  mediocrity,  but  in  bis  own  *  Witches' 
Dance'  (*Le  Streghe'),  the  prayer  from  *Mos^' 
on  the  G  string,  or  the  variations  on  '  Di  tanti 
palpiti,'  etc.,  which  were  in  accordance  with  his 
own  peculiar  style,  he  never  failed  to  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  audience.  Paganini's 
care  in  guarding  the  secrets  of  his  discoveries 
made  him  withhold  the  publication  of  his 
compositions,  and  to  be  exoessively  wary  of 
imparting  his  art  to  others.  But  sometimes 
caprice  led  him  to  interest  himself  in  encouraging 
genius,  as  in  the  cases  of  Camillo  Sivori,  to  whom 
he  gave  some  lessons  at  the  age  of  six,  and 
Catarina  Calcagno,  a  little  girl  whom  he  in- 
structed for  a  few  months  while  in  Genoa  in 
1804.  The  mantle  of  Paganini's  greatness  fell 
easily  upon  the  shoulders  of  Sivori  (see  that 
name),  whose  execution  of  Paganini's  B  minor 
Concerto  never  failed  to  arouse  fervent  applause, 
but  Catarina  Calcagno,  after  astonishing  Italy 
with  the  boldness  of  her  style  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  is  lost  trace  of  after  the  year  1816. 
While  it  has  been  admitted  that  Paganini's  compo- 
sitions and  effects  savoured  of  charlatanism,  yet 
the  revolution  which  he  caused  in  the  art  of  violin- 
playing,  and  its  lasting  results,  entitle  him  to 
rank  amongst  the  greatest  geniuses  of  his  age. 
Notwithstanding  his  triumphant  successes  in 
Germany  (a  curious  testimony  to  this  is  in  the 
fact  that  Schumann,  Liszt,  and  Brahms  all 
founded  remarkable  pianoforte  works  on  themes 
from  Paganini)  Spohr's  example  has  held  most 
sway  in  that  country,  but  the  graceful  modem 
French  and  Belgian  schools  reveal  his  influence 
at  every  point  Amongst  present-day  artists 
Kubelik  reigns  supreme  as  an  interpreter  of 
Paganini's  music. 

LIST  OF  COMPOSITIONS  PUBLISHED  IN  PAGANINI'S 
LIFETIMB. 

Vmttqnattro  Capri ooi  per  Viol  Inoiolodadicatliigli  artiail,  op.  L 
Sei  SoOAtl  per  VioUno  e  Chltarra,  op.  % 
Sel  Sonati  per  Violino  e  ChlUrra.  op.  & 

Tre  gmn  QuartetU  •  VloUno,  Viola,  Chitarra,  e  Violonoello, 
opp.  4  auil  8. 

POSTHUMOUS  PUBLISHED  COMPOSITIONS. 

Concerto  in  B,  op.  6  (poethnmooa  op.  1).  The  flnt  movement 
was  frequently  perlormed  by  WilhelmJ,  with  orcheeiral  accom- 
panlnient. 

Concerto  in  B  minor,  op.  7  (poethnmous  op.  2),  with  the  cele- 
brated Rondo  a  la  Clochettai    Orehestnl  acoompaniment. 

'  Le  Streghe '  (Witches'  Dauoe,  on  an  air  by  Slmone  Mayr),  op.  8 
(poethnmous  op.  3).  Set  of  Tariatious  upon  a  theme  taken  trom 
Stlasmayer's  ballet '  n  Nooe  di  BensTento.'  with  orchestral  aeoon. 
panlmeut.  Variatiuus  on  'Ood  save  the  King,'  with  orchestral 
acoompaniment,  opb  B  (posthamous  op.  4). 

'  Le  CamaTal  de  Veniie.'  Bnrleeqne  variations  upon  the  popular 
Italian  air,  without  accompaniment,  op.  10  (posthumous  op.  6). 

'  Moto  Perpetno.'  Allegro  de  Concert,  op^  11  (posthumous  op.  &) 
With  orchestra. 

Variations  upon  Rossini's  air. '  Non  pift  mesta'  from  '  La  Cenaren- 
tola.'  op.  IS  (iKMthumouR  op.  7l.  Variations  upon  the  air  'Di 
tanti  palpiti.'  with  orchestral  part.  op.  13  (posthumous  op.  8). 

Sixty  variations  In  all  keys  upon  the  popular  Genoese  air  '  Bam* 
eaba.'  with  piano  or  guitar  accompaniment.  Written  in  Genoa 
in  February  1S89.  and  dedicated  to  his  friend  M.  L.  G.  Oennl.  op. 
14  (posthumous  op.  9). 

Schumann  and  Llsst  have  each  transcribed  Paganini's  'Twenty- 
four  Caprices '  for  the  piano,  and  Brahms  has  written  twenty-eight 
variations  upon  a  theme  of  Paganini's.  The  'Witches'  Dance' 
was  arranged  for  piano  ^T.  B.  Cramer  in  18SS;  for  violoncello  by 
R.  E.  Backmuld  in  18^,  and  for  concertina  and  piano  by  R. 
Blagrove.  Paganini's  last  waits,  written  at  Nice.  May  1840.  was 
transcribed  for  the  piano  bv  H.  Hen,  London,  1840.  David  edited 
the  two  oonoertos,  and  Alard  included  excerpts  from  Paganini 
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Mir  other  Tlollairt.  and  Ineludea :— ConesUbtle.  N.  Paganlni, 
vlth  piotura.  Paru«l».  1861.  F4tis.  Jf.  Pevanini,  Ftavt.  1851; 
TmiulAtion  by  W.  B.  Ouenuey,  London,  1876.  with  picturea. 
Bchottky,  PagcuUnC$  Ltbm  und  Trwiben,  Pnfua.  1830,  with 
piAtnre.  Schut*.  L»b*n  Character  und  Suntt,  Udpilg.  1890,  with 
ploture.  I>«  Laphaleque.  Jfotice  tur  U  cMbn  pMtniiU.  /f.  /*.. 
P&iis.  1830.  with  picture.  Anders,  Paganini.  M$  W*.  etc..  Paris, 
1831.  Du  Rivage,  /U/leahon*  aur  I*  tatme  49  N.  P.,  Paris.  1830. 
Harrys,  Pagantni  in  $tin«ni  StUewagon,  etc.,  Brunswick,  1880. 
NigKli,  .V.  P«ganhia,  Leipslg,  18S2.  Vineta,  Paganinea  Leben  und 
CharakttT,  Hamburg,  1830,  with  picture.    J  ales  Janin.  La  Jiort  dt 


Ion  of  the  writer.     Brunt,  Jf. 


OretU  Bruni.  Lelpcig, 


Paaant 
ti.  Lelp 


P.,  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 

Florsnee,  1873.    Polko,  Saeamto  atariee  di 

1878,  with  picture.  Onhr,  ubar  Poifontni'M  Ktmit,  UMjtnoo, 
Escndier,  A%u  dam  Leben  Pagtutini,  Leipsig.  Anoo.,  MograpMs 
von  Jf.  PoffotdHi,  Zurich.  1846.  Anon..  M«mo4r  of  PaganhU, 
Liverpool,  1833,  with  picture.  Pagantnt,  a  Oenoese  periodical 
published  1887  and  onward.  Th*  AOmtnun,  1831 ;  Jfem  Monthly 
Maaatm^iai ;  The  lAUrary  OutntU  and  Journal  t/tke  BeOea  Uttraa, 
1831  ;  Tho  Exatniner.  1831 ;  Chamberaa  XdMnayh  Journal,  183S; 
Prami'a  Mamutna,  April  1882 ;  for  the  '  Oorranwndenoe  of  Niocolo 
Paganini ' ;  J.  Theodore  Bent.  '  Nioolo  Psganinl/  Ladjf'a  Magaaina, 
1891.  (AJk>  reprinted  separately.)         q,  B.  and  E.  H-A. 

PAGE,  John,  a  tenor  singer,  was  elected  a  lay 
clerk  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  Dec.  3, 
1790.  He  resigned  the  appointment  Nov.  9, 
1796,  having  for  some  time  previously  officiated 
as  depnty  at  the  Chapel  Royal  and  St.  Paul's. 
In  1800  he  edited  and  published  'Harmonia 
Sacra  ;  a  collection  of  Anthems  in  score,  selected 
from  the  most  eminent  masters  of  the  16th,  17th, 
and  18th  centuries,'  3  vols.  fol.  ;  an  excellent 
work,  supplementary  to  the  collections  of  Boyce 
and  Arnold.  On  Jan.  10, 1801,  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Richard  Bellamy,  he  was  appointed 
a  vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1804  he  issued 
'  A  Collection  of  Hymns  by  various  composers, 
with  12  Psalm  tunes  and  an  Ode  composed  by 
Jonathan  BattishilL'  Also  '  Festive  Harmony; 
a  collection  of  the  most  favourite  Madrigals, 
Elegies,  and  Glees,  selected  from  the  works  of  the 
most  eminent  composers. '  In  1 806  he  published 
'The  Burial  Service,  Chant,  Evening  Service, 
Dirge  and  Anthems  appointed  to  be  performed 
at  the  funeral  of  Lord  Nelson,  9th  January,  1806, 
composed  by  Dr.  Croft,  Purcell,  Dr.  Greene, 
Attwood,  and  Handel.'  In  1808  he  joined 
William  Sexton,  organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  in  the  publication  of  a  selection  from 
Handel's  Chandos  Anthems,  in  a  mutilated 
form.  He  died  in  London  in  August  1812.  The 
following  are  the  contents  of  his  'Harmonia 
Sacra ' : — 


Verse  Anthema 

Croft    Blessed  is  the  pei^le. 

Do.    Deliver  us,  O  Lord. 
Weldon.  I  wiU  lift  up  mine  eyes. 
Bc^ce.    Let  my  complaint. 
Purcell.    Out  of  the  deep. 
Kent.    O  Lord  our  Governor. 
Croft    Praise  the  Lord. 
Greene.    Ponder  my  words. 
Clark.    The  Lord  is  my  strength. 
Dupuis.  The  Lord,  even  the  most 
Kent  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd. 
Arnold.  Who  is  this  that  eoineth. 


Full  Anthems  with  Venes. 

BattishilL  Call  to  remembrance. 
Aid  rich.    God  is  our  hope. 
Stroud.    Hear  my  prayer. 
Dupuis.    I  cried  unto  the  Lord. 
Goldwin.    I  win  sing. 
Kason.    Lord  of  all  power. 
Reynolds.    My  God,  my  God. 
King.    O  be  joyful. 
Attwood.    Teadi  me.  O  Lord. 


Full  Anthems. 

Boyce.    Burial  Service. 
Parrant   Lord  for  thy  tender. 
Tucker.    O  give  thanks. 
Blehardson.    O  how  amiable. 
King.    Unto  Thee.  O  Lord. 

VouU. 

Verse  Anthems. 

Handel.    As  pants  the  hart 
PurceU.    Blessed  la  he. 
Clark.    Bow  down  thine  eai*. 
BattishilL    How  long  wUt  Thou. 
Greene.    Hear  my  crying. 
PnrcelL    I  was  glad. 

B.  Wvley.  I  said.  I  wiUtake  heed. 
King.    I  will  always  give  thanks. 

C.  Wesley.My  soul  haib  patiently. 
Croft  O  Lord.Thou  hast  searched. 
Haroello.  O  Lord  our  Governor. 
Goldwin.   O  praise  CkxL 

Hine.    Rejoice  In  the  Lord. 
Greene.    Save  me.  O  God. 
Croft    The  Lord  is  king. 
Greene.  The  Lord  is  my  strength. 


OKiiaou.     jMDOiu,  now  gooa. 
Travers.  Keep,  we  beseeieh  Thee. 
Wood.    Lord  of  all  power. 
Clark.  OLordGod  of  mv  salvation. 
Blow.    Slug  we  merrily. 
Croft   Sing  praises  to  the  Lord. 
King.    The  Lord  is  f  ulL 

Vox..  IlL 
Verse  Anthems. 
Holmes.    Arise  and  shine. 
HandeL    Behold,  I  UU  you. 
Ltnley.    Bow  down  thine  ear. 
Henley.    Hear  my  prayer. 
Greene.  I  will  alway  give  thanks. 
Boyce.    I  wlU  magnify  Thee. 
Hine.    I  wUl  magnify  Thee. 


FuU 


rlthVfli 


BattishilL  Behold,  how  good. 
Handel.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God. 
BatUshtlL  I  WiU  magnify  Thee. 
HandeL  Moees  and  the  Cfaildrsn. 
Busby.  O  God,  Thou  art  my  God. 
Banks.    O  Lord,  grant  the  Kti^. 

FuU  AnthcmA. 

Greene.    Bow  down  thine  ear. 
BattishilL    Deliver  us.  O  God. 
Tye.    From  the  depth  I  called. 
BJOgers.    Lord,  who  shaU  dwell. 
Marsh.  O  Lord,  who  hast  tan^t 
Manniio.    Save  Lord,  hear  us. 

W.  H.  H. 

PAGIN,  Andr6  Noel,  violinist,  favourably 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Bumey,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
1721.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Tartini,  having 
travelled  to  Italy  in  his  youth  with  the  object 
of  studying  under  the  great  Italian.  In  1750 
he  returned  to  Paris  and  performed  at  the 
'Concerts  Spirituels,'  with  a  success  which  un- 
fortunately was  not  enduring,  owing  to  the 
jealousy  of  his  rivals,  and  his  too  accentuated 
devotion  to  his  master's  compositions.  The 
applause  which  greeted  his  public  performances 
became  ironical,  and  Pagin  was  compelled  to 
discontinue  them.  He  consoled  himself  by 
accepting  an  appointment — bearing  an  annual 
stipend  of  £250  a  year — in  the  Due  de  Cler- 
mont's household,  and  frequently  took  part  in 
soir^  given  by  musical  amateurs.  Dr.  Burney 
{Present  State  .  .  .  Franae  and  Italy,  p.  42), 
heard  Pagin  at  the  house  of  Madame  Brillon 
— a  distinguished  amateur  musician — at  Passy 
in  1770.  He  particularly  notes  the  violinists 
expressive  rendering,  and  fsjcMiij  in  the 
execution  of  difficulties,  and  says:  'He  is 
regarded  here  as  his  (Tartini's)  best  scholar.  "^ 
The  date  of  Pagin's  death  remains  unknown. 

Compositions :  Six  Sonatas  with  bass  ;  Paris,. 
1748  ;  dedicated  to  Prince  de  Griinberghem. 
The  same,  with  harpsichord  accompaniment, 
London,  1 770.  The  adagio  of  the  Sixth  Sonata 
appears  under  No.  139  in  Cartier's  'l^le  de 
Violon,'  and  Sonata  No.  5  is  included  ii> 
Alard's  *Les  Maitres  Classiques.' — F6ti%  Biog, 
des  Mu8,  ;  Bumey,  The  Present  State  of  Music 
in  Fraiice  and  Italy ;  Vidal,  Instr,  d  Arehel, 
voL  ii.  ;  Clarke,  Biog,  Diet,  of  Fiddlers ; 
Du  Bourg,  The  Violin ;  Eitner's  Quellen- 
LexUcoTi,  X.  H-A. 

PAGLI ACCI.  Opera  in  two  acts  (said  to  !« 
founded  on  an  actual  incident),  words  and  music 
by  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo.  Produced  at  the 
Teatro  del  Verme,  Milan,  May  21,  1892.  Oiven 
at  Covent  Garden,  Londoq,  May  19,  1898. 
Known  in  Germany  as  '  Bajazzi.' 

PAINE,  John  Knowles,  American  organist 
and  composer,  and  for  twenty  years  Professor 
of  Music  at  Harvard  University,  was  bom  in 
Portland,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  Jan.  9,  1889,  and 
received  his  earliest  musical  instraotion  from 
Hermann  Eretschmar  in  the  city  of  his  birth* 
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iln   1858   he  went  to  Berlin,  where  for  three 

years  he  studied  in  the  Hochschule  fiir  Musik 

ainder    Haupt,  Wieprecht,  and  Teschner.     He 

^liad  chosen  the  organ  to  be  his  solo  instrument, 

'a.Tid  became  so  proficient  that  he  gave  organ 

^eoncerts  in  several  German  cities  before  returning 

to  his  native  land  in  1861.     Going  back  to  the 

United  States  he  gave  organ  concerts  and  taught. 

I  There  was  at  the  time  no  chair  of  music  in  any 

,  American  university.     On  March  29, 1 862,  Mr. 

Paine   was  appointed   Instructor  in  Music  at 

Harvard  University  to  serve  for  the  remainder 

of  the  year,  and  on  June  2,  1873,  Assistant 

Professor  of  Music  to  serve  from  Sept.  1  of 

that  year.     After  two  years,  during  which  time 

.   he  laboured  zealously  to  win  recognition  for  his 

art  in  scholastic  circles  by  giving  lessons  in 

harmony  and  counterpoint  (music  having  been 

raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  elective  study  at 

■    Harvard  in  1870-71),  he  was  appointed  full 

Professor  (August  30,   1875),  being  the  first 

incumbent  of  a  Chair  of  Music  in  an  American 

university.     From  1862  to  1882  he  also  served 

as  College  organist.     He  received  the  honorary 

degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Harvard  in  1869, 

and  that  of  Doctor  of  Music  from  Yale  in  1890. 

He  resigned  his  professorship  in  May  1905, 

to  take  effect  the  following  September,  and  died 

after  a  very  brief  illness  on  April  25,  1906.     A 

minute  on  his  life  and  services  which  appeared 

in  the  Harvard  University  OazetUf  on  June  1, 

1906,  mentioned  his  services  in  the  following 

words  :  '  From  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a 

teacher,   he  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to 

justify  the  recognition  of  music  as  an  academic 

study,  and  to   familiarise  the  College  public 

with  the  best  music.     For  years  it  was  his 

practice  to  supplement  his  regular  instruction 

by  a  series  of  pianoforte  recitals  of  the  works 

of  the  great  masters,  prefacing  each  work  with 

a  few  well-chosen  remarks  about  the  personality 

of  the  composer  and  the  significance  of  his 

music.     These  recitals,  given  in  the  evening  in 

the  lecture-room  of  Boylston  Hall,  were  always 

well  attended  by  students,  to  many  of  whom 

they  furnished  the  first  opportunity  to  hear 

classical  music. '    Among  Professor  Paine's  pupils 

who  achieved   distinction  as  composers  were 

Arthur  Foote,  F.  S.  Converse,  L.  A.  Coeme, 

Clayton  Johns,  and  Thomas  Whitney  Burette  ; 

as  critical  writers  on  music,  Richard  Aldrich  (a 

contributor  to  this  Dictionary),  Henry  T.  Finck 

and  W.  F.  Apthorp. 

Professor  Paine  was  neither  a  rapid  nor  a 
voluminous  composer,  and  his  significant  works 
are  all  in  the  larger  forms.  A  mass  in  D  was 
performed  by  the  Singakademie  in  Berlin  under 
his  direction  in  February  1867.  In  1878  he 
attracted  attention  by  producing,  first  in  Portland 
and  then  in  Boston  (Handel  and  Haydn  Society), 
an  oratorio  entitled  *St  Peter.'  A  symphony 
in  C  minor  followed,  which  Theodore  Thomas 
(q.v.)  took  into  his  repertory  in  1876  as  he  did 


later  another  symphony  in  A  entitled  '  Spring,' 
op.  23  (1880),  and  a  symphonic  poem  entitled 
'  An  Island  Fantasy '  (1882).  It  was  also  due 
to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Thomas  that  Professor 
Paine  composed  a  cantata  entitled  'A  Song 
of  Promise'  for  the  Cincinnati  Festival  of 
1888.  During  the  first  two  decades  of  his 
creative  career  Professor  Paine  was  an  uncom- 
promising exemplar  of  conservatism  in  musical 
composition,  but  liberal  notions  found  expres- 
sions in  the  music  to  'Oedipus  Tyrannus,' 
especially  the  truly  noble  introduction  written 
for  a  performance  of  Sophocles's  tragedy  under 
the  auspices  of  Harvard  University's  Department 
of  the  Classics  in  May  1881.  Though  in  this 
the  composer  followed  the  example  set  by 
Mendelssohn  in  his  'Antigone'  in  the  main, 
yet  the  'Oedipus'  music,  making  no  attempt 
at  antiquarianism,  has  much  depth  of  feeling 
and  sublimity  of  thought.  After  the  first  per- 
formances at  the  Sanders  Theatre  the  tragedy 
was  given  in  English  with  Professor  Paine's 
music  at  public  theatres  in  Boston  and  New 
York.  For  the  Harvard  Classical  Club's  per- 
formance of  the  'Birds'  of  Aristophanes  in 
1901,  Professor  Paine  also  wrote  incidental 
music  For  the  Centennial  Exposition  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876  he  made  a  setting  of  a 
hymn  written  by  the  poet  Whittier,  for  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  a 
'Columbus  March  and  Hymn,'  and  for  the 
Exposition  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904  to  celeWte 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  a  '  Hymn  of  the  West,' 
the  words  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  An 
opera  '  Azara,'  dealing  with  a  Moorish  subject^ 
for  which  he  wrote  words  and  music,  was  pub- 
lished in  vocal  score  in  1901,  but  is  still  in 
1906  awaiting  performance.  He  was  at  work 
upon  a  symphonic  poem  to  be  illustrative  of 
the  character  and  fate  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
when  he  died.  Of  his  other  works  in  the 
larger  forms  mention  may  be  made  of  an 
overture,  '  As  You  Like  It ' ;  a  symphonic  poem 
'The  Tempest';  three  cantatas,  '  Phoebus  Arise ' 
(1882V  'The  Realm  of  Fancy,'  words  by  Keats 
(1882),  and  'The  Nativity,'  words  by  Milton, 
composed  for  the  Festival  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  of  Boston  in  1883.  h.  e.  e. 
PAISIBLE,  violinist,  bom  at  Paris  in  1745. 
Died  by  his  own  hand  at  St  Petersburg,  1781. 
Pupil  of  Gavini^,  through  whose  influence  he 
became  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
'Concerts  Spirituels,'  and  one  of  the  musicians 
attached  to  the  household  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Bourbon  Conti.  Imbued  with  an  enthusiastic 
and  hopeful  disposition,  Paisible's  youthful 
ambition  led  him  to  throw  up  these  posts  and 
travel.  After  visiting  the  principal  French 
towns,  he  rambled  through  the  Netherlands 
and  Germany  as  far  as  St.  Petersburg,  where 
his  previous  triumphant  successes  led  him  to 
hope  for  an  appearance  before  th^  Empress 
Catherine.     Owing,  however,  to  the  intrigues 
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frustrated.  Two  public  concerts  which  he  gave 
failed  to  attract  attention.  Much  disheartened 
he  entered  the  service  of  a  Russian  Count,  with 
whom  he  travelled  to  Moscow.  This  resource 
lasted  but  for  a  short  time.  He  gave  further 
concerts,  but  with  discouraging  results,  and  at 
length,  distracted  by  misfortune,  and  crippled 
wil£  debts,  he  shot  himself  at  St.  Petersburg.  His 
touching  farewell  letter  left  instructions  that 
his  valuable  violin  should  be  sold  towards  de- 
fraying his  debts.  Published  compositions : — 
Two  violin  concertos,  op.  1,  Paris ;  six  string 
quartets,  op.  2,  London  ;  six  ditto,  op.  3,  Paris. 
— Dubourg,  The  Violin  ;  Fetis,  Biog,  des  Mus, ; 
Clarke,  DicL  of  Fiddlers.  £.  h-a. 

PAISIBLE,  or  PEASABLE,  James,  resident 
in  London  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  and 
beginning  of  the  Idth  century  was  the  head 
of  the  King's  Band  of  Music  in  1714-19.  He 
composed  overtures  and  act  tunes  for  the  follow- 
ing pieces — *King  Edward  the  Third,'  1691  ; 
*Oroonoko'  and  *The  Spanish  Wives,'  1696; 
*The  Humoura  of  Sir  John  Falstaff'  [Henry 
IV.,  Part  i.],  1700  ;  '  She  would  and  she  would 
not,'  1703  ;  and  'Love's  Stratagem.'  Some  of 
these  were  'performed  before  Her  Majesty  and 
the  new  King  of  Spain.'  He  also  wrote  Duets 
for  flutes,  published  in  'Thesaurus  Musicus,' 
1693-96;  and  Sonatas  and  other  pieces  for 
flutes*  published  at  Amsterdam.  [See  the  Quel* 
len-Lexikon.'j  He  assisted  St.  Evremond  in 
composing  music  for  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine's 
concerts  at  Chelsea.  w.  h.  h. 

PAISIELLO,  or  PAESIELLO,  Giovanni, 
eminent  composer  of  the  Italian  school  in  its 
pre-Rossinian  period,  was  the  son  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon  at  Taranto,  and  was  bom  May  9,  1741. 
At  five  years  old  he  entered  the  Jesuit  school  at 
Taranto,  where  he  attracted  notice  by  the  beauty 
of  his  voice.  The  elements  of  music  were 
taught  him  by  one  Carlo  Presta,  a  priest  and 
tenor  singer,  and  he  showed  such  talent  that 
his  father,  who  had  intended  to  educate  him 
for  the  legal  profession,  abandoned  this  idea, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  admission  for  him 
in  1754  to  San  Onofrio,  at  Naples,  where  he 
received  instruction  from  the  veteran  Durante, 
and  afterwards  from  Cotumacci  and  Abos. 

During  his  nine  years  of  studentship,  Pai- 
siello's  powers  were  exercised  on  church  music, 
but  in  1765  he  indulged  in  the  composition  of 
a  di-amatic  inlej^mezzo,  which,  performed  at  the 
little  theatre  of  the  Conservatorio,  revealed 
where  his  real  talent  lay.  The  piece  pleased 
so  much  that  its  composer  was  summoned  to 
Bologna  to  ^vrite  two  comic  operas,  '  La  Pupilla ' 
and  '  II  Mondo  a  Rovescio ' ;  which  inaugurated 
a  long  series  of  successes  in  all  the  chief  Italian 
towns.  At  Naples,  where  Paisiello  finally  took 
up  his  abode,  he  found  a  formidable  rival  in 
Piccinni,  and  later,  when  Picciuni  had  departed 


*L'  Idolo  Cinese'  (1767)  in  particular,  was  in- 
sufficient to  set  him  at  ease  while  lus  own 
supremacy  was  at  all  in  danger.  He  seems  all 
his  life  to  have  regarded  every  possible  rival 
with  jealous  dislike,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  have  stooped  to  intrigue,  not  only 
to  ensure  his  own  success,  but  to  defeat  that  of 
others. 

In  1776,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  who  ofliered  him  a  splendid  salary, 
Paisiello  left  Naples  for  St.  Petersburg.  Among 
a  number  of  operas  written  there  must  be 
mentioned  *I1  Barbiere  di  Siviglia'  (c.  1780) 
one  of  his  best  works,  and  to  which  a  special 
interest  attaches  from  its  effect  on  the  first 
representation  of  Rossini's  opera  of  the  same 
name.  Coldly  received  when  performed  at 
Rome  (after  Paisiello's  return  from  Russia),  it 
ended  by  obtaining  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Roman  public,  that  the  attempt  of 
another  com^KMcr  to  write  a  new  '  Barber '  was 
regarded  as  sacrilege,  nor  would  this  audience 
at  first  give  even  a  hearing  to  the  famous 
work  which  finally  consigned  its  predecessor 
to  oblivion. 

After  eight  years  in  St.  Petersburg,  Paisiello 
returned  to  Italy,  stopping  at  Vienna  on  his 
way  back,  where  he  wrote  twelve  *  symphonies ' 
for  Joseph  II.,  and  an  opera  'II  Re  Teodoro,' 
(1784)  containing  some  of  his  best  music.  '  II 
Marchese  di  Tulipano,'  written  for  Rome  (1792), 
enjoyed  for  years  a  European  popularity.  He 
was  named,  about  1784,  maestro  di  cappella  to 
Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  and  during  the  next 
thirteen  years  produced  several  of  the  works  by 
which  he  became  most  w^idely  known,  notably 
*I  Zingari  in  Fiera'  (1789),  '  Nina,  o  la  Pazza 
d'  Amore'  (1789),  and  'La  Molinara.'  In  1797, 
on  the  death  of  Oeneral  Hoche,  Paisiello  wrote 
a  Funeral  March,  to  order,  for  Napoleon,  then 
General  Buonaparte,  who  always  showed  a 
marked  predilection  for  this  composer's  music, 
and  now  gave  preference  to  his  work  over  one 
by  Cherubini. 

When,  in  1799,  the  Republican  government 
was  declared  at  Naples,  Paisiello  acconmiodated 
himself  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and  was  re- 
warded by  the  post  of  *  Director  of  the  National 
Music'  At  the  Restoration  he  naturally  found 
himself  out  of  favour  with  his  old  patrons,  and 
lost  his  former  appointment.  After  two  years 
he  succeeded  in  getting  it  back  again,  but  this 
had  hardly  come  about  when  the  First  Consul 
demanded  the  loan  of  his  favourite  musician 
from  the  King  of  Naples  to  organise  and  direct 
the  music  of  his  chapel.  Paisiello  was  accord- 
ingly despatched  to  Paris,  where  Buonaparte 
treated  him  with  a  magnificence  rivalling  that 
of  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  an  amount  of  faronr 
that  excited  frantic  jealousy  in  the  resident 
musicians,    especially   M^hul    and    Cherabini, 
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vi'ho  did  not  care  for  Paisiello's  music,  and 
whom  he  punished  by  bestowing  on  their  enemies 
all  the  patronage  at  his  disposal. 

He  was  occnpied  chiefly  in  writing  sacred 
compositions  for  the  First  Consul's  chapel,  but 
in  1803  he  gave  an  opera,  *  Proserpine,'  which 
was  not  a  success.  "Diis  probably  determined 
him  next  year  to  beg  for  permission  to  return 
to  Naples,  on  the  plea  of  his  wife's  ill-health. 
It  was  granted,  although  unwillingly,  by 
Napoleon,  who  desired  him  before  leaving  to 
name  his  successor,  when  he  surprised  every 
one  by  designating  Lesueur,  who  was  then 
almost  unknown,  and  in  destitute  circum- 
stances. 

On  Paisiello's  return  to  Italy  he  was  endowed 
with  a  considerable  i)ension,  was  re-established 
in  his  old  place  at  Naples,  and  was  maintained 
in  it  by  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  after  him  by 
Marat.  But  the  favour  he  enjoyed  under 
Napoleonic  dynasties  inevitably  brought  him 
once  more  into  trouble  when  the  Bourbons 
returned.  He  then  lost  all  the  pensions  settled 
on  him  by  the  various  crowned  heads  he  had 
served.  He  retained,  it  is  true,  his  salary  at 
the  Royal  Chajiel,  but  this,  after  the  luxury  he 
had  known,  was  poverty.  Anxiety  had  under- 
mined his  Ileal th,  and  he  suffered  a  fresh  blow 
in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  in  1815.  He  did  not 
long  survive  her,  dying  June  5,  1816. 

As  a  man  Paisiello  does  not  command  our 
sympathy,  although  by  his  industry  and  devo- 
tion to  Art  he  merits  esteem.  Spoiled  by 
success,  he  lacked  generosity  towards  his  rivals. 
He  had  no  endurance  and  no  dignity  in  mis- 
fortune. Like  many  others  of  his  time,  he 
was  a  most  prolific  writer.  He  composed 
about  a  hundred  operas,  and  at  least  as 
many  other  works,  of  different  kinds.  If 
novelty  is  not  aimed  at,  or  is  only  occasionally 
expected,  the  art  of  penning  easy,  flowing 
melody  seems  capable  of  being  cultivated  into 
a  habit.  Expression,  within  certain  restricted 
limits,  was  Paisiello's  strong  point.  All  his 
airs  are  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  grace,  and 
some  have  considerable  charm,  such  as  *Nel 
cor  pill  non  mi  sen  to '  (see  ante,  p.  3626)  in  the 
'Molinara,'  long  known  in  England  as  *Hope 
told  a  flattering  tale,'  and  destined  to  survive 
still  longer  owing  to  the  variations  on  it  written 
by  Beethoven.  Some  of  his  music  is  tinged 
with  mild  melancholy,  as  in  '  Nina '  (a  favourite 
part  of  Pasta's),  but  it  is  never  tragic  ;  or  with 
equally  mild  bonkomiey  as  in  the  'Zingari  in 
Fiera,'  but  it  is  never  genuinely  comic.  It  has 
great  purity  of  style.  No  bravura  songs  for 
prime  donne^  such  as  figure  in  the  works  of 
Hasse  and  Porpora,  do  we  find  in  these  operas. 
No  doubt  his  simple  airs  received  embellishment 
at  the  hands  of  singers ;  we  know  that  the 
custom  prevailed,  at  that  time,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  determine  Rossini  to  write  down 
all  his  own  JiorUure  for  himself.     This  may 


account  for  the  degree  of  repetition  to  be  found 
in  Paisiello's  pieces,  which,  to  our  ears,  seems 
insufferably  tedious.  In  his  work  the  prin- 
ciple of  'exposition,  illustration,  and  repeti- 
tion' is  non-existent  as  to  its  second  stage. 
His  only  method  of  expanding  his  theme  to 
the  desired  dimensions  was  numerous  verbatim 
repetitions,  with  a  short  alternative  phrase 
between,  producing  the  feeling  of  a  continual 
series  of  rondos,  which,  for  variety  of  effect, 
must  have  depended  on  the  singer.  Trios, 
quartets,  etc.  enter  largely  into  his  works,  and 
he  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 
introduce  concerted  finales  into  serious  opera. 
In  his  orchestration  he  arrives  at  charming 
efiects  through  very  simple  means  ;  it  is  distin- 
guished by  clearness  and  good  taste,  and  by 
the  independent  parts  given  to  the  instru- 
ments. 

The  mild  light  of  such  men  as  Paisiello  paled 
before  the  brilliance  of  RossinL  His  music  is 
practically  obsolete,  yet  it  must  not  be  put 
aside  with  that  of  many  so-called  composers 
who  merely  illustrate  the  passing  fancies  of 
their  day.  It  is  music.  Not  immortal  music  ; 
for  art  that  is  immortal  is  always  yoimg,  and 
this  has  become  old-fashioned.  Yet  like  many 
a  quaint  old  fashion  it  has  a  certain  beauty  of 
association  now,  because  it  possessed  actual 
beauty  once.  No  one  would  willingly  call  it 
biwjk  into  an  existence  where  it  would  find  itself 
out  of  place.  Yet  much  of  it  may  repay  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  may  care  to  turn 
aside  for  a  moment  from  the  intricate  path  of 
modem  art,  and  examine  the  music  which 
stirred  the  admiration  and  moved  the  heart  of 
a  pasf  generation  of  men  and  women  like 
themselves. 

For  a  complete  list  of  Paisiello's  compositions 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Qiiellen,' Lexikati. 
Besides  the  operas,  there  are  eight  masses  and 
other  church  pieces ;  fifty -one  instrumental 
ditto.  F.  A.  M. 

PAIX,  Jacob,  was  bom  in  1556  at  Augsburg, 
son  of  Peter  Paix,  organist  of  St.  Anne's.  The 
family  are  supposed  to  have  come  originally 
from  the  French  Netherlands.  Jacob  Paix 
became  organist  at  Laningen,  where  in  1583  he 
published  an  Organ  Book  with  the  title,  '  Fin 
schbn  Nutz  und  gebrtiuchlich  Orgel-Tabulatur. 
Darinnen  etlich  der  beriimbten  Eomponisten 
beste  Moteten  mit  12,  8,  7,  6,  5,  und  4  Stim- 
men  auserlesen,  dieselben  auf  all  fumemen 
Festa  des  ganzen  Jahrs  und  zu  dem  Ghormas 
gesetzt.  Zuletzt  auch  allerhand  der  schonsten 
Ideder  Pass'  e'  mezzo  und  dantz,  alle  mit 
grossem  Fleiss  coloriert  .  .  .'  In  this  work 
Paix  shows  himself  as  one  of  the  school  of 
German  colourists  in  organ-writing,  who  busied 
themselves  in  .transcribing  vocal  pieces  for  the 
organ  in  a  purely  mechanical  fashion,  breaking 
up  the  melody  throughout  into  the  same  mono- 
tonous figure  of  four  notes  without  the  slightest 
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motet,  *  O  beata  et  gloriosa  Trinitas/  may  be 
seen  in  Schlecht,  OeschichU  der  Kirchenmtisikf 
£z.  63.  Bat  the  work  also  contains  two 
fantasias  and  two  French  canzonas,  which  being 
free  from  this  purely  mechanical  'colouring,' 
haye  greater  artistic  value.  One  of  them  is 
given  in  Schlecht,  Ex.  64.  (See  also  Ritter, 
GemihiehU  der  Orgelmxmk,  pp.  106-7,  etc)  In 
his  preface  Paix  gives  some  useful  hints  on 
fingering,  recommending  the  freer  use  of  the 
thumb,  etc.  Other  works  of  Paix  are  mentioned 
in  the  QueUen-LexUconf  among  them  two  Missae 
Parodiae  on  motets  by  Mouton  and  Crecquillon, 
a  4  and  6  respectively.  Paix  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  to  adopt  the  designation 
Missa  Parodia  for  this  class  of  work.  In  1583 
Paix  is  also  mentioned  as  being  organist  at 
Augsburg,  where  he  appears  to  have  died  about 
1590.  J.  R.  M. 

PALADILHE,  ]&milb,  born  at  Montpellier, 
June  3,  1844 ;  at  nine  entered  the  Conservatoire 
under  the  protection  of  Hal^vy,  and  studied 
hard,  carrying  off  the  first  piano  prize  in  1857, 
and  the  organ-prize  and  'Prix  de  Rome'  in 
1860.  The  cantata  which  won  him  the  latter 
distinction,  '  Le  Czar  Ivan  lY,'  he  neither 
printed  nor  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Conserva- 
toire, doubtless  from  the  consciousness  that  it 
was  an  immature  work.  The  specimens  of  his 
composition  received  by  the  Institut  during  his 
stay  in  Italy  gave  a  favourable  idea  of  his 
powers,  but  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  libretto.  At  length  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  his  merits,  and  he  obtained 
Copp^'s  one-act  piece,  '  La  Passant,*  whibh  was 
produced  at  the  Op4ra-Comique,  April  24, 1872, 
and  the  taking  song,  '  La  Mandolinata,'  from  it 
obtained  a  wide  popularity.  Notwithstanding 
the  favourable  reception  of  the  music,  sung  by 
Mme.  Oalli-Mari^,  and  Marguerite  Priola,'  three 
years  passed  before  the  appearance  of  'L'  Amour 
Africain'  (May  8,  1875),  in  two  acts.  The 
libretto  of  this,  by  Legouv6,  was  not  approved, 
and  the  music  was  condemned  as  laboured. 
Nevertheless  many  of  the  numbers  bear  traces 
uotonly  of  solid  musicianship,  but  of  spontaneous 
and  original  melody.  Paladilhe's  &^t  import- 
ant work  was  'Suzanne'  (Dec.  30,  1878),  an 
op^ra-oomique  in  three  acts.  Here  we  find 
something  beyond  mere  ingenuity  in  devising 
effects  ;  the  melodies  are  graceful  and  refined, 
and  show  an  tmconventionality  of  treatment 
which  is  both  charming  and  piquant. 

It  had,  however,  but  a  moderate  success  in 
spite  of  the  merit  of  its  first  act,  a  delicately 
treated  idyll,  and  the  young  composer  turned 
his  attention  to  the  concert-room,  and  produced 
a  work  entitled  '  Fragments  Symphoniques '  at 
the  Concerts  Populaires,  March  5,  1882.  It  is 
a  composition  of  no  extraordinary  merit,  but 

I  A  promUing  aio(«r  who  died  young. 


his  'Diana'  was  brought  out  at  the  Op^- 
Comique,  but  only  played  four  times.  The 
libretto  was  dull  and  childish,  and  the  music 
heavy  and  crude,  without  a  ray  of  talent  or 
passion.  Undismayed  by  this  failure,  Paladilhe 
set  to  work  on  a  grand  opera  on  Sardou's  drama 
'Patrie.'  Legouve,  who  always  showed  an 
almost  paternal  afiection  for  Paladilhe,  and  who 
was  anxious  to  make  amends  for  the  failure  into 
which  he  had  led  the  composer  by  his  libretto 
of  'L'  Amour  Africain,'  obtained  from  Sardou 
the  exclusive  right  of  composing  the  music  for 
Paladilhe.  The  work  was  given  at  the  Op^ra, 
Dec.  20,  1886,  and  at  first  was  successful 
beyond  its  merits.  [It  was  given  at  Hamburg 
as  'Yaterland'  in  1889,  and  at  the  Scala, 
Milan,  as  'Patria,'  in  1895.]  His  operatic 
method  is  that  of  fifty  yeai-s  ago,  and  he  is 
deficient  in  real  invention.  He  has  disregarded 
the  course  of  musical  development,  and  thus 
his  style  is  already  old-fashioned.  In  Jan.  1881 
he  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  d'Honneur. 
[In  1892  his  '  Saintes  Maries  de  la  mer,'  a  lyric 
drama,  was  produced  at  Montpellier,  and  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Acad^mie,  in  succession 
to  Guiraud.  Two  masses  and  a  symphony  are 
among  his  non-dramatic  compositions.]  A.  J. 
PALESTEINA,8  Giovanni  Pierluioi  da, 
was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  Palestrina  in  the 
Campagna  of  Rome.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth 
is  unknown,  [but  a  memorandum  in  the  archives 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  describing  his  funeral, 
gives  his  age  as  sixty -eight  years,  so  that  hia 
birth  must  have  taken  place  in  1525  or  1526. 
This  seems  the  most  authoritative  statement  yet 
discovered,  and  disposes  of  the  theories  of  Adami, 
Baini,  and  others.]  It  is  certain  that  at  a  very 
early  age,  probably  about  the  year  1540,  he 
came  to  Rome  to  study  music.  Towards  this 
career  the  different  capitals  of  Italy  offered 
many  inducements  to  boys  with  musical  apti- 
tudes, and  it  is  said  by  Ottavio  Pitoni  that 
Palestrina  owed  his  reception  into  a  school  to 
his  being  overheard  singing  in  the  street  by  the 
Maestro  of  the  Chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
The  authenticity  of  this  anecdote  is  at  least 
doubtful.  In  the  first  place  Palestrina,  at  all 
events  as  a  man,  had  but  a  poor  voice  ;  in  the 
next,  a  Maestro  who  had  thus  caught  wild  a 
promising  pupil  would  infallibly  have  kept  him 
to  himself,  whereas  Palestrina  very  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Rome  appears  as  a  pupil  of  Gaudio 
Mell,  a  Fleming,  who  had  opened  a  public  school 
of  music  in  the  city,  and  whose  name  has  been 


■  PatnloyiiTui  PrMnoitlnna '  !■  hla  full  ImMbl  nuae: 
Bidnl  •trlaa  him  *  J.  P.  Alolcitu.  In  the  old  «dlttoiu  he  !•  cMlled 
•imply  OiADeito,  or  Olanetto  with  Tariotu  Alllxee— each  u  da  (or 
wltbont  the  da)  PalaBtrina.  Faleetrino.  Palleetrlim.  Patetiiuk  or 
Pelentrino ;  idw)  Jo.  de  Falostlmk  (See  Eltner.  BUiUavrapkU,  IflTT.  Vfi- 
706,  788.)  [The  anthor  oeneidered  that  Olanetto  vaea  dtfltarmit 
penon  from  the  great  compoeer ;  but  Dr.  Haberl  proved  that  tbejr 
were  one  and  the  aame  (aee  voL  xxvUt.  of  the  Breitkiqpf  *  Kbtri 
edition,  prefiioel,  and  hli  rlew  haa  been  aeoepted  by  Dr.  1 
(jrenaf«*Vlt«/ar  MutUtgtaAidvt*),  1885.  p.  36.] 
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commonly  sapposed  to  be  a  corraption  of 
Cvoudimel,  an  impossible  supposition  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  206).  [On  Oct.  28,  1644,  he  was  allotted 
the  income  of  a  canonry  at  Palestrina,  for  which 
he  was  to  play  the  organ  at  festivals,  to  sing  at 
the  daily  office,  and  to  teach  singing  and  music. 
He  married  in  1547  Lucrezia  di  Goris.] 

In  1551  Rubino  finally  retired  from  the 
teaohership  of  music  in  the  Cappella  Giulia  of 
the  Vatican,  and  in  September  of  that  year 
Palestrina,  who  during  the  eleven  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  his  first  visit  to  Rome  must  have 
given  good  proofs  of  his  quality,  was  elected  to 
the  vacant  post.  He  was  invested  with  the 
novel  title  of  *  Magister  Capjiellae,'  his  prede- 
cessors having  been  styled  'Magister  Puerorum,' 
'  Magister  Musicae,'  or  *  Magister  Chori.' 

In  1554  he  published  his  first  volume,  con- 
tjiining  four  masses  for  four  voices  and  one  for 
five.     These  he  dedicated  to  Pope  Julius  III. 
It  is  worth  saying,  in  order  to  show  the  domin- 
ance of  the  Flemish  school  in  Italy,  that  this 
was  the  first  volume  of  music  that  had  ever  been 
dedicated   by  an  Italian  to  a  Pope.     It  was 
printed  in  Rome  by  the  Brothers  Dorici  in  1554  ; 
a  second  edition  of  it  was  published  by  their 
successors  in  1572,  and  a  thiixl  by  Gardano  of 
Rome  in  1591.     For  the  contents,  see  p.  607. 
In  the  year  1555  Julius  III.,  mindful  of  the 
dedication  of  the  book  of  masses,  offered  their 
author  a  place  among  the  twenty-four  collegiate 
singers  of  his  private  chapel.     The  pay  was 
greater  than  that  which  he  was  receiving  as 
Maestro  in  the  Vatican.     Palestrina  was  poor, 
and  he  had  already  four  children.     On  tlie  other 
hand  he  was  a  layman,  he  had  a  bad  voice,  and 
he  was  a  married  man.     For  each  one  of  these 
reasons  his  appointment  was  a  gross  violation 
of  the  constitutions  of  the  college,  and  a  high- 
handed and  unwarrantable  act  upon  tlie  part  of 
Julius.     All  this  he  knew,  and  to  his  credit  he 
hesitated  to  accept  the  offer ;  but  a  desire  to 
do  his  best  for  his  family  combined  with  a  fear 
of  offending  his  patron  to  enforce  his  acceptance. 
He  resigned  his  old  post,  and  on  Jan.  13, 1555, 
was  formally  admitted  as  one  of  the  Pontifical 
Singers. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  he  published  his 
first  volume  of  madrigals  for  four  voices.  His 
intention  to  dedicate  this  to  Julius  was  frustrated 
by  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  which  took  place 
while  they  were  still  in  the  press.  The  book 
was  published  by  the  Brothers  Dorici,  and  was. 
afterwards  five  times  reprinted  in  different 
editions  by  Scotto  and  Gajtiano  of  Venice  and 
their  successors.  Marcellus  II.,  who  succeeded 
Julius  III.  in  the  papacy,  died  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-three  days,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
turn  by  Paul  IV.  Paul  was  a  reformer,  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  weed 
the  College  of  Pontifical  Singers  of  those  mem- 
bers whose  qualifications  would  not  bear 
scrutiny.      Among    these    was     undoubtedly 


Palestrina,  and  he  was  dismissed  accordingly, 
along  with  Leonardo  Bari  and  Domenico  Ferra- 
bosco.  The  Pope  tempered  his  sevcfrity  by 
assigning  to  each  of  the  dismissed  singers  a 
pension  of  six  scudi  per  month.  But  not  the 
less  did  his  expulsion  seem  ruin  to  the  anxious 
and  over-sensitive  Palestrina.  He  straightway 
took  to  his  bed,  and  for  some  weeks  lay  prostrate 
under  an  attack  of  nervous  fever.  As  might 
have  been  foreseen,  his  despair  was  premature. 
A  young  man  who  had  so  speedily  and  so  surely 
left  his  mark  upon  the  music  of  his  generation 
was  not  likely  to  starve  for  want  of  employment. 
Within  two  months  he  was  invited  to  the  post 
of  Maestro  della  Cappella  at  the  Lateran.  He 
was  careful  to  inquire  at  the  Vatican  whether 
in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  fresh  preferment 
he  would  be  allowed  to  keep  his  pension,  and 
it  was  only  upon  receiving  a  favourable  answer 
that  he  accepted  the  proffered  office,  upon  which 
he  entered  in  Oct.  1555. 

Palestrina  remained  at  the  Lateran  until 
Feb.  1561,  when  he  was  transferred  to  a  similar 
post  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  At  the  last- 
named  basilica  he  remained  for  ten  years  at  a 
monthly  salary  of  sixteen  scudi,  until  the  month 
of  April  1571,  when,  upon  the  death  of 
Giovanni  Animuocia,  he  was  once  more  elected 
to  his  old  office  of  Maestro  at  the  Vatican. 

The  fifteen  years  which  thus  elapsed  since 
the  rigorous  reform  of  Paul  IV.  had  set  him  for 
a  moment  adrift  upon  the  world,  had  been 
years  of  brilliant  mental  activity  in  Palestrina. 
His  genius  had  freed  itself  from  the  influence 
of  the  pedantry  by  which  it  had  been  nursed 
and  schooled, — and  had  taken  to  itself  the 
full  form  and  scope  of  its  own  speciality  and 
grandeur.  His  first  volume  had  been  full  of  all 
the  vagaries  and  extravagances  of  the  Flemish 
school,  and  in  it  the  meaning  of  the  words  and 
the  intention  of  the  music  had  alike  been  sub- 
ordinated, according  to  the  evil  fashion  of  his 
epoch,  to  the  perplexing  subtleties  of  science. 
But  beyond  this  first  volume  few  traces  of  what 
Baini  calls  the  'Fiammingo  Squalore'  are  to 
be  found.  His  *  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,' 
for  four  voices  [published  1588],  shows  more 
than  the  mere  germs  of  his  future  manner; 
and  although  the  set  of  *  Magnificats '  for  five 
and  six  voices  [1591]  is  full  of  science  and 
learning,  it  is  of  science  and  learning  set  free. 
A  hymn,  *Crux  Fidelis,'  and  a  collection  of 
'Improperia,'  all  for  eight  voices,  written  in 
1560,  obtained  speedily  so  great  a  renown,  that 
Paul  IV.  who  had  dismissed  him,  could  not 
restrain  himself  from  asking  to  have  them  sung 
at  the  Vatican,  and  after  hearing  them  had 
them  added  at  once  to  the  collection  of  the 
Apostolic  Chapel.  The  publication  of  all  these! 
works  was  made  anonymously,  and  was  com- 
pleted within  the  six  years  of  Palestrina's  stay 
at  the  Lateran.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  only 
piece  during  that  period  to  which  his  name  was 
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song.  It  is  entitled  'Donna  bella  e  gen  til/ 
and  was  printed  by  Scotto  of  Venice  in  1560  in 
a  volume  of  madrigals  by  Alessandro  Striggio. 

The  ten  years  during  which  he  remained  at 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  formed  at  once  the  most 
brilliant  decade  in  the  life  of  Palestrina  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  art.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  at  this 
moment  to  realise  the  position  of  church  music 
at  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  may 
be  said  that  it  had  lost  all  relation  to  the 
services  which  it  was  supposed  to  illustrate. 
Bristling  with  inapt  and  distracting  artifices, 
it  completely  overlaid  the  situations  of  the 
Mass ;  while  founded,  as  it  was  for  the  most 
part,  upon  secular  melodies,  it  was  actually 
sung,  except  by  two  or  thi-ee  prominent  voices 
in  the  front  row  of  the  choir,  to  the  words 
with  which  its  tunes  were  most  naturally  and 
properly  associated.  It  was  usual  for  the  most 
solemn  phrases  of  the  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo,  and 
Agnus  to  blend  along  the  aisles  of  the  basilica 
with  the  unedifying  refrains  of  the  lewd  chan- 
sons of  Flanders  and  Provence,  while  ballad 
and  other  dance  music  was  played  every  day 
upon  the  organ.  Other  irregulai'ities  and 
corruptions  hardly  less  flagrant  were  common 
among  the  singers  ;  and  the  general  condition 
of  affairs  was  such  that  a  resolution  as  to  the 
necessity  of  reform  in  church  music,  which 
very  nearly  took  the  shape  of  a  decree  for  its 
abandonment  altogether,  was  solemnly  passed 
in  a  full  sitting  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  [It 
is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  famous 
'Missa  Papae  Marcelli'  (that  Pope  having 
died  in  1555)  was  composed  about  1562,  before 
the  commission  was  appointed  by  Pius  IV.] 
In  1564  Pius  IV.  issued  a  commission  to  eight 
cardinals  authorising  them  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  carry  out  the  resolution  of  the  Council. 
Among  these,  two  of  the  most  active  were  the 
Cardinals  Borromeo  and  Vitellozzi.  [The  '  Missa 
Papae  Marcelli '  was  sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
on  June  19,  1565,  and  was  afterwards  recom- 
mended by  a  papal  brief  as  a  model  of  what 
church  music  should  be.  The  well-known 
story  of  its  origin  is  unfortunately  due  in  great 
part  to  the  imagination  of  Baini  and  others.] 

The  full  pay  of  a  singer  in  the  Pontifical 
Choir  was  granted  to  Palestrina  by  the  Pope  in 
honour  of  this  noble  achievement,  and  so  the 
amends,  if  any  were  needed,  were  finally  and 
handsomely  made.  Upon  the  death  of  Pius, 
in  1565,  the  new  pope  Michele  Ghislieri,  who 
had  taken  the  title  of  Pius  V.,  confirmed  the 
great  musician  in  his  office,  as  did  the  six 
succeeding  pontiffs  during  whose  reigns  he 
lived. 

The  production  of  this  series  of  masses  by  no 
means  represents  the  mental  activity  of  Pales- 
trina during  the  period  between  1555  and  1571. 


two  motetti,  '  Beatus  Lauren  tins,'  and  *  Estote 
fortes  in  bello,'  and  a  mass  for  six  voices, 
entitled  *  Ut  Re  Mi  Fa  Sol  La.'  To  the  Cardi- 
nal Pio  di  Carpi,  who  had  shown  him  some 
personal  kindness,  he  had  dedicated  a  volume 
of  graceful  motetti,  which  were  printed  by  the 
Brothers  Dorici  in  1568,  and  were  republished 
in  four  other  editions  by  Gardano  and  Coattino 
of  Rome,  during  the  life  of  the  author,  and 
after  his  death  by  Gardano  of  Venice  and 
Soldi  of  Rome.  In  the  year  1565  the  Cardinal 
Pacacco,  Spanish  representative  at  the  papal 
court,  intimated  that  the  dedication  to  Philip 
II.  of  a  work  by  Palestrina  would  be  pleasing 
to  that  monarch.  The  musician  consulted  his 
friend  Cardinal  Vitellozzi,  and  arranged  the 
dedication  of  a  volume  which  should  contain 
the  famous  mass,  which  he  then  christened 
*  Papae  Marcelli,'  with  four  others  for  four 
voices,  and  two  for  five  voices.  These,  with 
an  appropriate  inscription,  were  forwarded  to 
the  Spanish  king.  They  were  printed  by  the 
Dorici  as  Palestrina's  second  volume  of  masses, 
in  1567,  and  in  a  fresh  edition  by  Gardano  of 
Venice,  in  1598.  In  1570  he  published  a  third 
volume  of  masses,  which  he  also  inscribed  to 
Philip.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  message 
of  thanks  was  all  that  he  ever  received  in  return 
for  so  splendid  a  homage  from  the  heartless^ 
wealthy,  and  penurious  bigot  at  the  Escurial. 

[The  first  book  of  Palestrina's  madrigals 
seems  to  have  been  originally  published  as 
early  as  1555  ;  in  the  half- century  between 
that  date  and  1605  eight  editions  were  issued. 
The  second  book  appeared  in  1581.  See  cata- 
logue, p.  607.] 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1560,  Palestrina 
had  acquired  the  patronage  of  the  Cardinal 
Ip()olito  d'Este,  and  for  many  years  subse- 
quently was  treated  by  him  with  much  kindness. 
As  an  acknowledgment  of  this  he  dedicated  to 
this  pei-sonage  his  first  regular  volume  of 
motetti,  which  was  published  by  the  Dorici  at 
Rome  in  1569.  This  remarkable  volume  con- 
tains several  works  of  the  very  highest  class. 
We  may  instance  those  entitled  '  Viri  Galilaei,* 
and  *  Dum  complerentur,'  for  six  voices.  These 
are  perhaps  the  best,  though  hard  upon  them 
in  merit  follow  *0  admirabile  commerciuro,' 
'  Senex  portabat  puerum,'  and  *  Cum  pervenisset 
beatus  Andreas,'  for  five  voices,  and  'Solve 
jubente  Deo,'  *Vidi  magnam  turbam,*  and  *0 
Domine  Jesu  Christe  adoro  te,'  for  six  voices. 
The  rest  of  the  collection,  says  Baini,  though 
fine,  are  inferior. 

It  was  in  1570  that  he  published  his  third 
volume  of  masses,  dedicated  to  Philip  II.  It 
contains  four  masses  for  four  voices,  entitled 
'Spem  in  altnm,'  *Primi  toni,'  'Brevis,*  and 
*De  Ferid* ;  two  for  five  voices,  'Lome  ann^,"^ 
and   *  Repleatur  os  meum ' ;  and  two  for  six 
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voices,  '  Do  Beata  Virgine,'  and  '  Ut  Re  Mi  Fa,' 
etc.      Baiui  will  have  it  that  the  mass  *  Primi 
Toni '  was  thus  technically  designated  because 
it    ivas  really  founded  upon  the  melody  of  a 
well-known  madrigal  in  the  10th  novella  of 
Boccaccio's  9  th  Decameron,    'lo  mi  son  gio- 
vinetta '  ;    and   Palestrina  feared    that  if   its 
origin  were  avowed  it  would  come  within  the 
meaning  of  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  against  the   '  mescolamento  di  sagro  e 
profano '  in  church  music.     This  supposition  is 
highly  improbable  ;  for  *  L'homme  arm^ '  bears 
its  title  boldly  enough,  yet  it  is  as  directly 
descended    from  a  secular    song.      Palestrina 
composed  this  last-mentioned  mass  in  competi- 
tion   with  a  number  of  others   that   already 
existed  on  the  same  subject,  and  he  seems  in 
his  treatment  of  it  to  have  consciously  adopted 
the  Flemish  style.     It  is  wonderfully  elaborate. 
He  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  overlay  it  with 
difficulties,    and    to    crowd   it    with    abstruse 
erudition,  apparently  from  a  desire  once  for  all 
to  beat  the  Flemings  upon  their  own  ground. 
On  account  of  its  scientific  value  Zacconi,  in 
1592,  inserted  it  in  his   'Practica  Musicale,' 
testifying — and  his  was  no  mean  testimony — 
that  it  was  superior  to  the  work  of  Josquin  des 
Pr6s  bearing  the  same  name.     He  appends  a 
careful  analysis  of  it  for  the  instruction  of  his 
readers.     [See  L'Homme  Akm^,  vol.  ii.  p.  688.1 
The  mass  called  '  Brevis '  was  directly  composed 
uix)n  one  of  Goudimel's,  called  *  Audi  Filia  * ; 
the  subject  was  probably  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  contrasting  his  own  method  of  treatment 
with    those    which    it    was    his  destiny    and 
intention    to    supplant.     It    is   among    those 
which   are  best  known  and  most   frequently 
sung  at  the  present  day,  and  no  more  favour- 
able specimen   of  his   powers   could  well   be 
cited. 

We  have  noV  completed  our  survey  of  the 
works  of  Palestrina  down  to  the  date  of  his  re- 
appointment to  the  Vatican.  He  had  accepted 
the  post  from  a  love  for  the  basilica  in  whose 
service  his  first  fame  had  been  gained.  His 
loss  of  income  when  he  left  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  was  amply  compensated  in  other 
ways,  and  the  stories  of  his  poverty  are  as 
imaginary  as  many  of  the  other  traditions. 
Throughout  his  career  he  only  taught  seven 
private  pupils,  and  three  of  these  were  his  own 
sons.  The  others  were  Annibale  Stabile,  Andrea 
Dragone,  Adriano  Ciprari ,  and  Giovanni  Guidetti. 
He  had  to  endure  stroke  after  stroke  of  the 
severest  domestic  affliction.  His  two  promising 
sons,  Angelo  and  Ridolfo,  and  his  brother  Silla, 
all  died  one  after  the  other,  just  as  they  had 
given  substantial  proofs  of  their  intellectual 
inheritance  of  their  father's  genius  ;  in  1580 
his  wife  died  ;  and  his  remaining  son,  Igino, 
was  a  wild  and  worthless  man.  Yet  nothing 
could  quench  the  fire  of  his  genius,  nor  check 
the  march  of  his  industry.     The  years  between 


1571  and  1594,  when  he  died,  were  to  the  full 
as  fruitful  as  those  which  had  preceded  them. 
And  though  he  himself  had  little  to  gain  in 
renown,  the  world  has  profited  by  a  productive- 
ness which  continued  unabated  down  to  the 
very  month  of  his  death. 

No  sooner  was  he  reinstated  at  the  Vatican 
than  he  sent  a  present  of  two  masses,  one  for 
five  and  the  other  for  six  voices,  to  the  Papal 
Choir.  The  subject  of  the  first  of  these  was 
taken  from  one  of  the  motetti  in  his  first  volume, 

*  O  Magnum  Mysterium ' ;  that  of  the  other  from 
the  old  hymn,  *  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,'  of  the 
Libri  CoralL  They  are  in  his  finest  and  most 
matured  manner,  and  were  probably  composed 
in  the  year  of  their  presentation.  They  were 
not  printed  until  the  appearance  of  the  complete 
edition  by  Breitkopf  k  Hartel.  In  the  following 
year,  1572,  he  published  at  Rome,  probably 
with  Alessandro  Gardauo,  his  second  volume  of 
motetti.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  complete 
copies  of  this  edition  exist,  but  reprints  of  it  are 
extant,  by  Sootto,  of  Venice,  in  1580  and  1588, 
and  by  Gardano,  of  Venice,  in  1594.  It  was 
in  this  volume  that  he  included  four  motetti 
written  by  his  brother  and  his  two  sons.  It 
was  dedicated  to  one  of  the  most  persistent  of 
his  friends,  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'fiste,  who 
died  that  same  year.  Among  the  finest  contents 
of  this  volume  are  ^Dereliuquat  impius  viam 
suam,'  and  *  Canite  tubd  in  Sion,'  for  five  voices, 
and  *  Jerusalem,  cito  veniat  salus  tua,'  *  Veni 
Domine, ' '  Sancta  et  immaculata  Virginitas, '  and 

*  Tu  es  Petrus,'  each  for  six  voices.  But  beyond 
them  all  for  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  feeling 
is  *  Peccantem  me  quotidie.' 

Inferior,  on  the  whole,  to  its  predecessors,  was 
the  third  volume  of  motetti,  which  he  printed 
in  1575,  with  a  dedication  to  Alfonso  II.,  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  and  cousin  to  his  lost  friend  the 
Cardinal  Ippolito.  There  ai'e,  however,  certain 
brilliant  exceptions  to  the  low  level  of  the  book  ; 
notably  the  motetti  for  eight  voices,  which  are 
finer  than  any  which  he  had  yet  written  for  the 
same  number  of  singers,  and  include  the  well- 
known  and  magnificent  compositions,  'Surge 
iUuminare  Jerusalem,'  and  'Hodie  Chnstus 
natus  est.'  Besides  the  original  edition  of  this 
work,  by  Gardano,  of  Home,  there  are  no  less 
than  four  reprints  by  Scotto  and  Gardano  of 
Venice,  dated  1575,  1581,  1589,  and  1594 
respectively.  It  forms  vol.  3  of  the  complete 
edition  of  Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel. 

In  this  year,  1575,  the  year  of  the  Jubilee, 
an  incident  occurred  which  must  have  made  one 
of  the  brightest  ])assages  in  the  cloudy  life  of 
Palestrina.  Fifteen  hundred  singers  from  his 
native  town,  belonging  to  the  two  confraternities 
of  the  Crucifix  and  the  Sacrament,  came  to 
Rome.  They  had  divided  themselves  into  three 
choruses.  Priests,  laymen,  boys  and  ladies  went 
to  form  their  companies ;  and  they  made  a 
solemn  entry  into  the  city,  singing  the  music  of 
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In  the  following  year,  Gregory  XIII.  com- 
missioned Palestrina  to  revise  the  'Graduale' 
and  the  'Antifonario'  of  the  Latin  Church. 
This  was  a  work  of  great  and  somewhat  thank- 
less labour.  It  involved  little  more  than 
compilation  and  rearrangement,  and  on  it  all 
the  finer  qualities  of  his  genius  were  altogether 
thrown  away.  Uncongenial,  however,  as  it  was, 
Palestrina,  with  unwavering  devotion  to  his  art, 
and  to  the  Church  to  which  he  had  so  absolutely 
devoted  both  himself  and  it,  undertook  the  task. 
Well  aware  of  its  extent,  he  called  to  his  aid  his 
favourite  pupil,  Guidetti,  and  entrusted  to  him 
the  correction  of  the  '  Antifonario.'  Guidetti 
carried  this  part  of  the  work  through  under  the 
supervision  of  his  master,  and  it  was  published 
at  Rome  in  1582  under  the  title  *  Directorium 
Chori.'  [See  Guidetti,  vol.  ii.  p.  266.]  The 
*  Graduale,'  which  Palestrina  had  reserved  to 
himself,  he  never  completed.  There  is  a  limit 
to  the  perseverance  of  the  most  persevering  ;  and 
the  most  loving  of  churchmen  and  the  most 
faithful  of  artists  fell  back  here.  He  seems  to 
have  finished  a  first  instalment,  but  the  rest  he 
left  less  than  half  done,  and  the  whole  was 
found  after  his  death  among  his  abandoned 
manuscripts.  His  mean  son,  Igino,  who  sur- 
vived him,  on  finding  it  among  his  papers,  got 
some  inferior  musician  to  finish  it,  and  then 
contracted  to  sell  it  to  a  careless  printer  for 
2500  scudi,  as  the  sole  and  genuine  work  of  his 
father.  The  purchaser  had  just  caution  enough 
to  send  the  MS.  for  the  revision  and  approval  of 
the  Vatican  Chapter.  The  fraud  was  thus  dis- 
covered, and  the  result  was  a  lawsuit,  which 
terminated  in  the  abrogation  of  the  contract, 
and  the  consignment  of  the  manuscript  to  a 
convenient  oblivion. 

The  loss  of  his  fuitron  Ipjwlito  d'Este  was  to 
some  extent  made  up  to  Palestrina  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Giacomo  Buoncompagni,  nephew  *  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  came  to  Rome  in  1580,  to 
receive  nobility  at  the  hands  of  his  relative. 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  organise  a  series  of  concerts,  under  the 
direction  of  Palestrina.  To  him  Palestrina 
dedicated  in  1581  a  volume  of  twenty -six 
madrigals  for  five  voices.  Eight  of  these  were 
competed  upon  Petrarch's  'Canzoni'  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  ;  the  rest  were  set  to  miscellaneous 
sacred  words.  The  publication  of  these  was 
followed  by  that  of  another  volume  of  motetti 
for  four  voices  only.  Several  editions  of  both 
works  are  extant.  The  madrigals  call  for  no 
comment ;  but  the  volume  of  motetti  is  unusually 
beautiful.  They  were  probably  composed  in  the 
year  of  their  publication,  during  the  first  force  of 
his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wifo  Lucrezia  ;  and 
to  this  the  intensity  of  their  pathos  and  the 
choice  of  the  words  to  which  they  are  written 
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may  well  have  represented  to  himself  the  heart- 
broken composer  mourning  by  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  for  the  lost  wife  whom  he  had  loved  so 
long.  [He  married  again,  in  Feb.  1581,  a  rich 
widow,  Virginia  DormulL] 

Upon  these,  in  1582,  followed  the  fourth  in 
the  series  of  masses  for  four  and  five  voices, 
a  volume  by  no  means  remarkable,  save  that  it 
was  written  and  dedicated  to  Gregory  at  his 
own  request.  Palestrina  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  its  inferiority,  and  to  have  resolved  to 
present  the  Pontiff  with  something  more  worthy 
of  them  both.  He  accordingly  conceived  the 
idea  of  composing  a  series  of  motetti  to  words 
chosen  from  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  execu- 
tion of  these,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
the  Great  Mass,  was  the  happiest  effort  of  his 
genius.  In  them  all  his  critics  and  biographers 
unite  to  say  that  he  surpassed  himself.  Flushed 
with  the  glorious  sense  of  his  success,  he  carried 
the  book,  when  completed,  in  person  to  Gregory, 
and  laid  it  at  the  foot  of  his  chair.  It  was 
printed  by  Gardano  in  1584,  but  so  great  was 
its  renown  that  in  less  than  sixty  years  from 
the  date  of  its  composition  it  had  ^Mbssed  through 
ten  fresh  editions  at  the  hands  of  some  half-a- 
dozen  different  publishers.  [In  1583  an  effort 
was  made,  but  in  vain,  to  induoe  him  to  give 
up  his  Roman  appointments,  and  enter  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.] 

Palestrina  had  now  arrived  at  the  last  decade 
of  his  life.  In  it  we  can  trace  no  diminution 
of  his  industry,  no  relaxation  in  the  fibre  or 
fire  of  his  genius.  In  1584  he  published,  and 
dedicated  to  Andrea  Battore,  nephew  of  Stephen, 
King  of  Poland,  who  had  been  created  a  Car- 
dinal, his  fifth  volume  of  motetti  for  five  voices. 
It  is  a  volume  of  unequal  merit,  but  it  contains 
one  or  two  of  the  rarest  example^  of  the  master. 
Such  especially  are  those  entitled  '  Peccavi  quid 
faciam  tibi,  o  custos  hominum,'  *Peocavimu8 
cum  patribus  nostris,'  and  'Paucites  dierum 
meorum  finietur  brevi.'  Baini  admired  these 
so  extravagantly  as  to  say  that  in  writing 
them,  Palestrina  must  have  made  up  his  mind 
to  consider  himself  the  simple  amanuensis  of 
God  I  There  are  four  different  editions  of  this 
work  by  Sootto  of  Venice,  and  the  two  by  the 
Gardani  of  Venice  and  Rome.  To  the  sacred 
motetti  of  this  volume  are  prefixed  two  secular 
pieces,  written  to  some  Latin  elegiac  verses,  in 
honour  of  Prince  Battore  and  his  uncle.  The 
style  of  these  is  light  and  courtly ;  rather  fit, 
says  Baini,  for  instruments  than  the  voice ; 
and  the  rhythm  smacks  of  the  ballo.  In  the 
third  edition  of  these  motetti,  Gardano  of 
Venice  published  a  posthumous  motet,  '  Opem 
nobis,  o  Thoma,  porrige,'  in  order  to  sell  his 
book  the  better. 

Palestrina  had  intended  to  dedicate  the  last* 
mentioned  volume  to  the  Pope  ;  but  the  arrival 
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of  Battore,  and  his  kindness  to  him,  made  him 
change  his  mind.  In  order,  however,  to  atone 
for  such  a  diversion  of  homage,  he  sent  to 
Gregory  three  masses  for  six  voices.  Of  these 
the  first  two  were  founded  on  the  subjects  of 
his  motets  *  Viri  Galihiei '  and  *  Dum  oompleren- 
tur.'  They  had  all  the  beauties  of  the  earlier 
works,  with  the  result  of  the  maturity  of  the 
author's  genius  and  experience  superadded. 
The  third,  'Te  Deum  laudamus,'  Baini  states 
to  be  rather  heavy,  partly  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  '  character  of  the  key '  in  which  it  is  written, 
but  more  probably,  from  too  servile  an  adher- 
ence to  the  form  of  an  old  Ambrosian  hymn  on 
which  it  is  founded. 

About  this  time  we  notice  traces  of  a  popular 
desire  to  get  hold  of  the  lighter  pieces  of  Pales- 
trina.  Francesco  Landoni  possessed  himself, 
for  instance,  of  copies  of  the  two  madrigals, 
'  y estiva  i  colli,'  and  'Cosi  le  ohiome  mie,' 
which  Vincenzo  Galilei  had  arranged  for  the 
lute.  He  printed  them  in  a  miscellaneous 
volume,  entitled  'Spoglia  Amorosa,'  through 
Scotto  of  Venice,  in  1585.  Gardano  of  Rome, 
too,  republished  a  collection  of  madrigals, 
(originally  issued  in  1582),  by  sundry  com- 
posers, under  the  name  of  'Dolci  Affetti.' 
Among  these  there  was  one  of  Palestrina's  to 
the  words^- 

O  bells  Ninik  mia,  ch'  al  fooco  spento 
Reudi  le  Damme,  auzi  riscaldi  il  gelo,  etc. ; 

and  two  or  three  other  stray  pieces  of  his  were 
published  in  like  manner  about  the  same  time. 
[See  Yogel,  Bibl.  der  ged.  WeUl,  Focalmus, 
IlalieTU,] 

In  April  1585  Gregory  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sixtus  V.  Palestrina  made  somewhat 
too  much  haste  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  new 
Pontiff.  A  motetto  and  a  mass — each  entitled 
*Tu  es  pastor  ovium' — which  he  sent  to  him 
were  so  hurriedly  composed  that  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  mass  on  Trinity  Sunday,  Sixtus 
said  a  Uttle  bluntly,  *  II  Pierluigi  ha  dimenticato 
la  Messa  di  Papa  Marcelli  ed  i  Motetti  della 
Cantica.'  These  regrettable  productions  would 
have  been  well  lost  to  sight  but  for  the  reckless 
bmtality  of  Igino,  who,  looking  only  to  what 
money  they  would  fetch,  publl^ed  them  after 
his  father's  death  with  a  bold-faced  inscription 
to  Clement  VIII.  Palestrina  atoned  for  his 
misdeed  by  writing  forthwith  the  beautiful 
mass,  *  Assumpta  est  Maria  in  Goelum.'  This 
masterpiece  he  had  just  time  to  get  printed  off 
without  date  or  publisher's  name— there  was 
no  time  to  make  written  copies  of  it — before 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption.  It  was  performed 
before  Sixtus  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  on  that 
day  (August  15).  The  delight  of  the  Pontiff 
was  unbounded  ;  but  his  goodwill  took  a  form 
which  led  to  the  last  unpleasant  occurrence  in 
Palestrina's  life.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he  had  for  many  years  held  the  position  of 
composer  to  the  Apostolic  Chapel.     The  Pope 


now  conceived  the  idea  of  investing  him  with 
the  title  and  duties  of  Maestro.  He  commis- 
sioned Antonio  Boccapadule,  the  actual  Maestro, 
to  bring  about  the  change.  At  first  sight  this 
seems  a  strange  selection  of  an  agent ;  for  it 
was  Boccapadule  who  of  all  others  would  have 
to  suffer  by  his  own  success.  It  is  of  course 
|)ossible  that  a  promise  of  some  higher  prefer- 
ment may  have  purchased  his  assistance.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  seems  to  have  set  to  work 
with  a  will.  Taking  Tommaso  Benigni,  one  of 
the  junior  singers,  into  his  confidence,  he  em- 
ployed him  to  sound  his  brethren.  Benigni 
in  a  short  time  announced  that  there  was  a 
respectable  niunber  of  the  college  who  favoured 
the  Pope's  views.  The  event  proved  that 
Benigni  either  misled  his  employer,  or  was 
himself  purposely  deceived  by  those  to  whom 
he  spoke,  or  else  that  he  augured  too  freely 
from  one  or  two  stray  expressions  of  half- 
goodwill.  In  any  case,  his  report  was  so 
encouraging  that  Boccapadule  called  a  meeting 
of  the  college,  at  which  he  broached  the  subject. 
He  was  astonished  to  find  an  opposition  so 
strong,  and  expressed  with  so  much  warmth, 
that  he  not  only  desisted,  but  to  shield  himself 
he  disingenuously  laid  the  whole  responsibility 
of  his  overtures  upop  Palestrina.  The  singers 
probably  knew  better  than  either  to  believe  or 
to  pretend  to  disbelieve  him.  But  they  gave 
vent  to  their  displeasure  by  imposing  a  fine 
upon  the  unfortunate  Benigni.  At  a  subse- 
quent meeting  Boccapadule,  remorseful  that  his 
emissary  should  be  made  a  scapegoat,  begged 
him  off,  telling  his  comrades  that  they  had  not 
possessed  themselves  of  the  true  story.  Benigni 
was  accordingly  excused  his  fine  ;  but  the  Pope, 
who  had  become  highly  incensed  at  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  his  choir,  was  not  appeased 
by  their  clemency.  He  immediately  struck  off 
the  list  of  singers  four  of  the  more  prominent 
members  of  the  opposition.  Two  of  these  he 
subsequently  restored ;  but  the  other  two  re- 
mained permanent  victims  to  their  expression 
of  a  jealousy  the  vitality  of  which  was  a  disgrace 
not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  whole  body 
to  which  they  belonged.  Palestrina,  in  order 
to  show  a  generous  content  with  his  old  posi- 
tion of  Compoeitore  to  the  choir,  immediately 
dowered  it  with  three  new  masses,  two  for  five 
voices,  and  another  for  six  ^ ;  and  so  drew 
honour  upon  himself  by  an  act  of  courtesy  to 
those  by  whom  a  well-deserved  honour  had 
been  so  churlishly  denied  to  him. 

In  the  same  year,  1586,  he  paid  to  Cesaro 
Colonna,  Prince  of  Palestrina,  the  homage  of  a 
dedication.  It  was  of  his  second  volume  of 
madrigals  for  four  voices.  Some  of  these  are 
the  best  of  his  secular  works.  Not  so  is  his 
contribution  to  a  volume  of  sonnets  by  Zuccarini, 
written  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Francesco 

1  'SalTe  R«gliiA.'  and  'O  nemm  oonTiTinm,'  both  for  flvo.  and 
*  Booe  cfo  Johannai '  for  ilx  roioM. 
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ne  sen  mmseu  aenoeraieiy  vo  wnie  aown  vo  ine 
level  of  the  poetaster's  words,  as  Baini  suggests, 
or  whether,  as  was  natural,  they  only  failed  to 
inspire  him,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire. 
The  fact  is  sufficient  that  Zuccarini  and  the 
occasion  got  all  that  they  deserved  but  no 
more. 

From  this  time  to  his  death  the  materials  for 
his  biography  resolve  themselves  into  a  catalogue 
of  publications  and  dedications.  In  1587  and 
1688,  in  answer  to  the  persistent  solicitations  of 
Sixtus  v.,  who  had  tired  of  the  Lamentazioni  of 
Carpentrasso,  he  wrote  a  series  of  three  to  take 
their  place  in  the  services  of  the  Holy  Week. 


Palestrina  in  1572. 

[See  Lamentations,  vol.  ii.  p.  626.]  In  1589 
he  arranged  a  harmonised  version  of  tlie  Latin 
Hymnal  for  the  whole  year.  This  work  was 
also  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Sixtus.  Its 
utility  was  interrupted  for  a  time  when  in  1631 
Urban  VIII.  had  the  words  of  the  Hymnal 
revised  and  reduced  to  correct  Latin  and  metrical 
exactness.  This  reform ,  by  no  means  unneeded, 
dislocated  altogether  the  setting  of  Palestrina. 
Urban  therefore  ordered  his  music  to  be  re- 
arranged in  its  turn  to  fit  the  amended  words. 
This  was  done  by  Naldini,  Ceccarelli,  Laudi, 
and  Allegri,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  words 
and  music  together  was  published  at  Antwerp 
in  1644.     [See  Hymn,  vol.  ii.  p.  453.] 

While  the  Hymnal  was  yet  in  type  Sixtus 
died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Urban  VII.,  who 
only  reigned  thirteen  days.  Urban's  successor 
was  Gregory  XIV.,  to  whom  Palestrina  straight- 
way inscribed  a  volume  containing  fifteen 
motetti  for  six  and  eight  voices,  a  sequenza— 
the  Magnificat — and  a  setting  of  the  'Stabat 
Mater,'  both  for  eight  voices.  This  book,  other- 
wise excellent,  is  marred  by  the  presence  of  an 
•early  production,  the  seventh  of  the  motetti 
for  six  voices,  *  Tradcnt  enim  vos,'  which  is  un- 
worthy of  his  old  age,  l)eing  cramped  and  strained 
by  the  leading  strings  of  his  early  training. 


lumme  luo,  is  mrenaea  unworuiuy  \o  lorm  i^ne 
second  part  of  that  named  *  Surge,  illominare 
Jerusalem'  in  the  volume  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara.  The  Magnificat  is  also  below 
the  average  of  his  work.  But  the  true  redeem- 
ing feature  of  the  book  is  the  'Stabat  Mater.' 
Dr.  Bumey's  admiration  of  this  was  limitless. 
He  obtained  a  sight  and  copy  of  it  through  the 
celebrated  singer  Santarelli,  and  had  it  printed 
in  England  along  with  the  rest  of  the  music 
for  the  Holy  Week  used  in  the  Cap[iella 
Apostolica.  It  has  been  often  reprinted,  and 
was  edited,  with  marks  of  expression,  etc,  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Richard  Wagner.  The 
rest  of  this  volume  remains  in  the  Vatican 
collection,  and  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
in  full  as  vol.  vi.  of  the  edition  of  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel. 

Old  as  Palestrina  now  was,  work  followed 
work  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  In  1591 
he  sent  his  fifth  volume  of  masses  to  William  V. , 
Duke  of  Bavaria  ;  it  contains,  amongst  others, 
the  two  entitled  '  JEtema  Christi  munera '  and 

*  Iste  Confessor,'  which  are  very  widely  known 
in  modem  times.  In  the  same  year  he  wrot« 
and  dedicated  to  Gregory  XIV.  a  book  contain- 
ing sixteen  arrangements  of  the  'Magnificat.' 
Eight  of  these  were  upon  the  first,  third,  fifth, 
seventh,  and  ninth,  and  eight  upon  the  alter- 
nate verses  of  the  canticle.  The  second  of 
them  especially  took  the  fancy  of  Dr.  Bumey, 
who  gives  it  very  ^high  praise.  In  1593,  to 
Antonio  Abbot  of  Baume  in  Franche  Comte, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Rome  during  the 
troubles  in  France  and  Germany,  he  dedicated 
a  series  of  *Offertoria,*  for  five  voices,  for  the 
whole  year.  In  the  same  year,  too,  he  published 
a  volume  of  *  Litanies,'  for  four  voices,  and  his 
sixth  volume  of  Masses  for  four  and  five  voices, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Aldobrandini, 
who  had  made  him  director  of  his  concerts. 
But  the  end  of  this  indefatigable  life  was  at 
hand.  In  January  1594  he  issued  his  last 
publication.      It    was  a  collection    of   thirty 

*  Madrigali  spiritual!,'  for  five  voices,  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin,  dedicated  to  the  young  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,  wife  of  Ferdinand  de' 
Medici.  He  had  also  begun  to  print  his 
seventh  volume  of  masses  to  be  dedicated  to 
Clement  VIII.,  the  last  of  the  Popes  who  had 
the  honour  of  befriending  him.  But  while  the 
work  was  still  in  the  press  he  was  seized  with 
a  pleurisy,  against  the  acuteness  of  which  his 
septuagenarian  constitution  had  no  power  to 
contend.  He  took  to  his  bed  on  Jan.  26, 
1594,  and  died  on  Feb.  2.  When  he  felt  his 
end  approaching  ho  sent  for  Filippo  Neri,  his 
friend,  admirer,  counsellor,  and  confessor  of 
many  years,  and  for  Igino,  the  sole  and 
wretched  inheritor  of  his  name.  As  the  saint 
and  the  scapegrace  stood  by  his  bed,  he  said 


thanks  to  the  generosity  pf  my  benefactors,  the 
Abbot  of  Baume,  the  Cardinal  Aldobrandini, 
and  Ferdinand  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  I 
leave  with  them  money  enough  to  get  them 
printed.  I  charge  you  to  see  this  done  with 
all  speed,  to  the  glory  of  the  Most  High  God, 
and  for  the  worship  of  His  holy  temple.'  He 
then  dismissed  him  with  a  blessing  which  he 
had  not  merited,  and  spent  the  remaining 
twenty-four  hours  of  his  life  in  the  company  of 
the  saintly  Neri. 

The  foregoing  account  will  have  prepared  the 
reader  for  the  immense  number  of  Palestrina's 
works.  The  list  of  the  complete  critical 
edition '  of  Messrs.  Breitkopf  k  Hartel  contains 
ninety-three  Masses,  of  which  twelve  were  never 
before  printed.  Of  these,  thirty-nine  are  for 
four  voices,  twenty-eight  for  five,  twenty-one 
for  six,  and  five  for  eight  voices.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  sixty-three  motets  for  four 
voices,  fifty- two  for  five,  eleven  for  six,  two  for 
seven,  forty-seven  for  eight,  and  four  for  twelve 
voices.  A  large  number  of  these  have  a  second 
{lart  of  equal  length  with  the  first.  The 
Hymns  for  the  whole  year,  for  four  voices,  are 
forty-five  in  number ;  and  the  Offertories,  for 
five  voices,  are  sixty -eight.  Of  Lamentations 
for  four,  five,  and  six  voices  there  are  three 
books ;  of  Litanies  for  four  and  six  voices, 
three  books ;  of  Magnificats  for  four,  five,  six, 
and  eight  voices,  two  books ;  of  Madrigals  for 
four  voices,  wilii  Ricercari,  two  books ;  and  of 
Madrigals  for  five  voices,  two  books. 

Alfieri's  edition,  forming  part  of  his  '  Raccolta 
di  Musica  Sacra '  ^thographed,  in  large  folio,  at 
Rome),  is  in  seven  vols. — vol.  i.  nine  Masses ; 
vol.  ii.  Motets  for  five  voices ;  vol.  iii.  Hymni 
totius  anni ;  vol.  iv.  Lamentations,  three  books  ; 
vol.  V.  Offertoria  totius  anni ;  vol.  vi.  Motets 
for  six,  seven,  and  eight  voices ;  vol.  vii.  Motets 
and  Magnificats. 

The  'Musica  Divina'  of  Proske  and  Pustet 
contains  nine  Masses  (including  *Assumpta,' 
'Tu  es  Petrus,'  'Dum  complerentur '),  nineteen 
motets,  one  Magnificat,  four  Hymns,  three 
Lamentations,  one  Miserere,  one  Improperia, 
one  Benedictus,  and  one  Litany  [see  arUCj  pp. 
829,  830].  Five  Masses  and  twenty  Motets, 
edited  by  Lafage,  are  published  in  Svo,  by 
Launer  of  Paris.  A  large  volume,  edited  by 
J,  M.  Capes  and  published  byNovello  in  1847, 
contains  four  Masses,  three  Lamentations,  three 
Chants,  five  Motets,  and  two  Hymns.  The 
volumes  of  the  Motett  Society  contain  fifteen 
motets,  with  English  words.  [See  Motett 
Society,  ante,  p.  276.]  Numerous  pieces  are 
included  in  the  Collections  of  Choron,  Hullah, 

I  Th«  pabllcatlon  of  ihifl  edition  wu  begun  in  1863,  with  a  %'olume 
of  ft-part  motota  edited  by  Th.  von  Witt,  imd  6  volumoi  wer«  pub- 
lished »t  intervala.  But  in  January  1879  a  complete  sjatematic 
Pro«pectus  wu  iwued  by  the  firm,  and  the  work  was  completed  in 
1894  tn  33  volumes. 
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Other  works  of  Paleetrina  which  appeared  in  his  lifetime  or 
shortly  after  his  death  are  :— 

1.  Over  forty  madrigals  which  appeared  in  various  oolleotiona 
from  1954  to  1902.  of  which  thirty-flve  have  been  reoovitred  complete 
with  all  their  parts,  and  are  now  republished  in  the  complete  edition 
of  Breltkopf  h  HArteL  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  a  cansun 
a  4  in  fourteen  parts,  appended  originally  to  the  '  Second  Book  of 
Madrigals '  of  Cyprian  de  Bore.  1997 ;  two  a  9,  composed  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Lepanto,  1971 ;  one  a  6,  contributed  to  the 
Trionfb  di  Dorl.  1002. 

2.  Two  motets  a  4  and  8  in  collections  1963  and  190S. 

3.  Three  contributions  to  '  Verovio  Diletto  Bpirituale/ 1968, 2  a  8. 
1  a  4  provided  with  lute  or  cembalo  aocompamment. 

4.  Three  motets  and  a  litany  a  8  published  in  F.  Constantinl's 
collections  1614  and  1620,  including  tne  famous  '  Fratres  ego  enim ' 
sung  in  the  Mrvioee  of  Maundy  Thursday. 

The  famous  '  Btabat  Mater '  a  8.  with  the  *  Improperia.'  was  first 

Enblished  by  Dr.  Bumey  in  1771  from  a  MB.  copy  presented  to  him 
y  Bantarelli.  a  singer  in  the  Papal  ChapeL    Dr.  Bumey's  publica- 
tion was  entitled  La  Jluttcu  dtUa  Settinuma  SanUi. 

IL  Fkbviously  inrPDBLisHKD  Works  from  the  MS.  choir-books  of 
the  Six  tine  Cbapel  and  other  Roman  Archives,  now  for  the 
flrst  time  printed  in  the  complete  edition  of  Breitkopf  & 
lUrtel.  edited  l7Th.de  Witt,  F.  Bspagne,  and  from  Vol.  X. 
by  Dr.  F.  X.  Haberl. 
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2.  Ovw  sixty  undoubtedly  genuine  motets  a  44,  besides  a  large 
number  doubuul  or  unauthenticated.  There  are  also  6  a  12,  or  for 
three  choirs  a  4.  of  which,  however,  thel  parts  for  the  third  choir 
have  been  lost,  but  have  been  filled  up  by  M.  Haller.  A  '  SUbat 
Mater '  a  12.  attributed  to  Fklestrina.  is  believed  by  Proake  and 
Ambras  to  be  the  composition  of  Felice  Anerio. 

3.  Three  further  books  of  Lamentations  a  9-8.  besides  a  few 
single  Lamentations  and  Fragments. 

4.  Two  further  books  of  Magnificats  a  9-6,  earlier  and  more 


elaborate  compositions  than  those  published  in  1901 
single  Magnificats  a  4.  one  for  equal  1 
cholni  with  all  the  verses  compoeed. 


Also  two 
4.  one  for  equal  voices,  and  one  a  8  for  two 


9.  Kight  LiUnies  a  9-8  ('  De  B.  V.  M.'  and  '  Sacrosanotae  Enchar. 
ristiae.'  etc.) 

6.  Tweiitv  hymns  a  4-9.  and  various  settings  of  the  '  Miserere ' 
and  '  Benedictus.'  and  the  Bespoosorium  '  Libera'  (the  Besponsoria 
for  Holy  Week  are  now  known  to  be  by  Ingegneri). 

7.  Two  sets  of  textless  '  Btoeroui '  a  4  (attributed  to  Palestrina). 
one  entitled  '  XI  Bxerciii  sopra  la  BoaU' ;  the  other,  '  VIII  sopra 
le  TonL' 

There  is  no  nee<l  now  to  specify  the  various  modem  editions  of 
Paleetriua's  works  for  practice  use.  bnt  special  mention  may  bo 
made  of  Miss  OrcKory's  adaptations  of  some  of  the  best  masses  and 
motets  to  biglish  words  to  make  them  more  available  for  use  in 


PALLAVICINI,  Caelo,  was  bom  at  Brescia. 
He  composed  no  less  than  twenty-one  operas  or 
*drainme  per  musica/  which  were  performed  at 
Venice  between  1666  and  1687.  He  lived  first 
at  Sal6,  and  was  married  to  Giulia  Rossi,  of 
Padua.  At  Padua,  March  21,  1672,  his  son 
Stefano  Benedetto  was  bom,  who  later  furnished 
the  text  of  more  than  one  opera,  and  also  wrote 
a  Discorso  delta  musica  (Algarotti,  Delle  opere 
del  S,  B,  P.,  1744).  Carlo  Pallavicini  went 
for  a  while  to  Venice,  but  from  1667  to  1673 
he  was  at  Dresden,  iirst  as  one  of  the  vice-capell- 
meister,  and  then  as  capelhneister  to  Johann 
Georg  II.  of  Saxony.  Lindau  {Oesch.  Dresden^ 
1862)  mentions  the  capellmeister  Pallavicini 
being  one  of  the  company  at  a  private  celebra- 
tion of  mass  at  the  French  Embassy  in  Dresden 
on  April  6,  1678.  But  he  appears  to  have 
returned  to  Venice  shortly  afterwards,  for  in 
the  autumn  of  1674  his  operas,  which  had  ceased 
since  1667,  recommenced  at  the  theatres  there. 
Early  in  1685  Johann  Georg  III.,  the  son  of 
his  former  patron,  invited  him  to  return  to 
Dresden  in  order  to  place  the  Italian  opera  on 
a  satisfactory  footing ;  presumably  he  made  but 
flying  visits  there,  but  on  Jan.  1,  1687,  he  was 
formally  appointed  *Camerae  ac  theatralis 
musicae  Piiefectum'  (Fiirstenau,  Zur  Oeseh. 
der  M\i9ik,  1861,  p.  291).  He  received  leave 
to  visit  Venice  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
but  very  shortly  after  his  return  to  Dresden  died 
on  Jan.  29,  1688,  and  was  buried  on  Feb.  4, 
in  the  Kloster  Marienstem. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of 
Pallavicini's  earlier  works  being  performed  at 
Dresden,  two  of  his  later  operas  were  certainly 
first  produced  there,  in  1687  and  1689. 
Fiirstenau,  comparing  his  music  with  that  of 
Bontempi,  his  fellow -worker,  thinks  that  he 
shows  more  facility  in  his  treatment  of  melody 
and  rhythm  and  in  his  use  of  the  limited  in- 
stmmental  resources  at  his  command.  As  a  rule 
only  string  instmments,  trumpets,  and  dmms 
formed  the  orchestra  for  the  ritomelli  or  short 
symphonies  interspersed  between  the  songs ; 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  'L'Amazzone  Corsara/ 
no  mention  is  made  in  the  score  of  the  instru- 
ments required  for  the  performance.  The 
following  list  of  the  operas  performed  at  Venice 
is  taken  from  Bonlini's  GlorU  della  poesia, 
Venice,  circa  1732,  and  Galvani's  /  Uatri 
musicali  di  Veneziay  Milan,  1878  : — 

1606.  'II  Demetrio.'  aim  'L'  Aureliano.'  text  by  Olaeoaio  dall' 
Angelo.  at  the  Teatro  B.  Mois4.  MB.  score  of  the  fbmer 
in  the  library  of  8.  Mairo.  Venice.  No.  408  (Wiel.  /  ooMci 
mutteali,  Venesia.  1888). 

1667.  '  II  Tiranno  umiliato  dall'  amore.  overo  U  Mcraape.'  text  by 
Gio.  Faustini.  at  the  Teatro  Orimano  de'  88.  Oio.  e.  Ptela 

1679.  •  II  Diocleiiano.'  by  Matteo  Norls.  at  88.  Gio.  e  Paolo.  MS. 
scores  at  B.  Marco.  Venice.  No.  400 ;  and  at  Modena. 

1678.  'Enea  in  Italia.'  by  O.  F.  Bnasani.  at  88.  Gio.  e  Paola  MS. 
scores  at  8.  Marco,  Venice,  Nos.  412  and  414 

1676.  *  n  Oalieno.'  by  M.  Noris.  at  88.  Gio.  e  Paolo.  An  autograph 
score  at  the  Vienna  Imperial  Ubrary.  No.  16,401  (Mantoani's 
Oat,).  Ma  score  at  8.  Maroo.  Venice.  No.  424:  part  of  the 
soors  in  MS.  at  Dresden,  No.  1074 
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16f8.  'H  VaipMUuio.'  hj  Q.  C.  Conwll,  was  performed  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Teatro  Orlmano  dl  8.  Olo.  Grlaoetomo, 
and  a^aln  In  1880.  MS.  Monw  at  Modena  and  at  Vonloe. 
No.  482. 

1479.  '  II  Nerone.'  by  O.  C.  Gorradl,  at  8.  Olo.  Orlsoetomo.  On  Oct 
8.  1803,  it  was  performed  at  the  Italian  Opera  House  In 
Leipiig.  under  the  direction  of  N.  A.  Strungk.  '  Le  Amaxoni 
neir  tsole  fortnnate.'  prologue  and  three  acts  by  Plccioli. 
A  copy  of  the  lihretto,  published  at  Fadua,  is  in  the  library 
of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  the  title-page  states  'da 
rappresentarsi  in  Pianola,  nel  noUlissimo  Teatro  del  UL 
et  Bocel.  Big.  Marco  Contarini,  Proc.  di  8.  Marco,  1'  anno 
1670'  (Wotquenne.  CiU.).  The  MB.  score  is  at  8.  Maroo, 
Venice.  No.  384.  Act  II.,  Scene  IX..  a  solo  with  ritomelU 
for  'trombe  e  timpano'  will  be  found  in  H.  Goldschmidt's 
Studim  mr  Geack.  tier  Ital.  Oper.,  Leipzig.  1901.  BeUage, 
p.  403. 

1880.  '  MessallDa,'  by  Plcdoll.  at  the  Teatro  Vendramino  di  Baa 
Balvutore.    MS.  score  at  8.  Marco,  Venice,  No.  4S7. 

IflSL  'Bassiano,  overo  11  magglor  impoasibile,'  by  M.  Noris,  at 
88.  Oio.  e  Paolo.    MS.  score  at  Modena. 

ltt&  'Carlo,  re  d'  Italia':  1683.  'D  re  infante';  1084,  'Uclnio 
Imperatore.'  and  'U  Ridmero,  re  de'  Vandali';  1686, 
'  Penelope  la  casta' ;  were  all  by  M.  Noris,  and  performed 
at  S.  Oio.  Qrlsostomo. 

1685.  '  MasHlmo  Pnppieno,'  by  Aurelio  Aurell,  at  88.  Oio.  e  Paolo. 

1686.  'Amore  innamorato,'  by  M.  Noris.  at  8.  Oio.  Orisostomo. 

*La  Didone  delirante.'  by  Ant.  Franoeschi.  at  88.  Oio.  e 
Paolo.  'L'  Amauone  coraara.  overo  1'  Alrilda,  reglna  de' 
Oottl.'  by  O.  C.  Corradi.  at  SS.  Oio.  e  Paolo,  and  again  in 
1688.  In  the  preface  to  the  libretto  (Venice.  1686),  Conudi 
draws  attention  to  'la  muslca  del  Big.  Carlo  Pallavidnl;  11 
quale  si  fin  hora'  feci  miracolo  ne'  Teatri'  (Wotquenne, 
Cat.).  The  MS.  score  Is  in  the  Munich  Boysl  Library.  No. 
230.  The  first  movement  of  the  symphony  was  published 
by  A.  Heuss,  ZMe  tmttitmlBohs  Opem-Stnfimien.  1903-1908. 

1687.  '  Elmiro.  re  dl  Corinto,'  text  probably  by  Vine  Orlmani.  at 
8.  Oio.  Oriiostomo.  Many  of  the  airs  are  in  MB.  Mus.  Bch. 
c.  103.  In  the  Bodleian  Library. 

'  La  Oerusalemme  llberata,'  by  O.  C.  Corradi.  at  88.  Oio. 
e  Paolo.  It  was  performed  at  Dresden  on  Feb.  2, 1687 ;  and 
at  Hamburg  in  1688.  where  also  a  Oemian  version  by 
Fiedler,  under  the  title  of  'Armlda,'  was  given  in  1696 
(Mattheson,  Der  nuuiecUUcht  Patriot,  1728.  pp.  181-3). 
MB.  scores  at  the  Library  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire, 
and  at  Dresden.  B  606a. 

1688.  'Antlope.'  dramma  per  muslca,  by  Bteflhno  B.  Pallavidnl, 
only  partly  composed  by  Carlo  Psllavidni  before  his  death, 
was  completed  by  Nlc.  Adam  Strungk  and  performed  four 
times  at  Dresden  in  February,  1689.  The  MB.  score  at 
Dresden. 

There  are  various  compositions  in  manuscript ; 
at  Modena,  some  aria  e  canzoni  with  two  violins 
and  basso  continuo  from  *L' Adalinda,'  Florence, 
1679  ;  three  cantatas  and  one  aria;  and  'II 
trionfo  della  castitii/  an  oratorio  for  seven 
voices  with  instruments,  Modena,  1688.  The 
latter  is  apparently  poor  music,  for  Bumey 
{Hist,  of  Mitsic,  iv.  pp.  113-14)  writes:  *  If 
Carlo  Pallavicini  ever  had  any  genius,  it  was 
exhausted  when  he  set  this  oratorio,  which  has 
neither  invention  nor  learning  to  recommend  it.* 

At  Munich,  MS.  283,  a  cantata  for  soprano 
with  basso  continuo. 

At  Christ  Church  Library,  Oxford,  three 
Fantasias  a  4  e  6  voci,  by  *  Pallavicino.' 

At  Dresden,  a  mass  for  five  voices  with  two 
violins  and  basso  continuo ;  Eyrie,  Gloria,  Dixit 
contitebor,  for  four  voices ;  Laetatus  sum,  for 
bass  voice  with  instruments  (Eitner,  Quellen- 
Lej'ikon). 

In  Marco  Silvani's  CanaoneUe  per  camera  a 
voce  sola,  Bologna,  1670,  is  *La  speranza'  in 
three  movements  by  Carlo  Pallavicini,  and  in 
Silvani's  Haecolta  di  motetti,  *  Ecce  filii,'  a  voce 
sola  col  basso  continuo.  c.  s. 

PALLAVICINI,  ViNOENZO,  bom  at  Brescia, 
was  maestro  di  cappella  at  the  Conservatorio 
degl'  Incurabili  at  Venice.  The  name  of  *  Pal- 
lavicini, Vincenzo,  bresciano,  del  1743,'  appears 
among  the  composers  of  some  pieces  of  manu- 
script music  in  the  Bologna  Liceo  Musicale, 
which  were  the  trial  compositions  for  election 
to  the  Accademia  dei  Filarmonici  of  Bologna 
VOL.  Ill 


(Parisini,  CaUUogo,  iv.  181).  He  composed 
the  music  to  the  first  act  of  an  opera  bulTa, 
*Lo  speziale'  (The  Apothecary),  written  by 
Goldoni,  the  two  remaining  acts  being  set  to 
music  by  Domenico  Fischietti,  a  Neapolitan  ; 
a  manuscript  score  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire  (Wotquenne,  CataJogtie, 
No.  2276).  The  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Teatro  San  Samuele,  Venice,  in  1755. 

Among  the  manuscript  sinfonie  given  in  the 
Breitkopf  list  for  1767  (Supplement©  ii.  p.  80), 
is  one  '  di  Pallavicini.  Accommodate  per  il 
cembalo  solo.' 

Succi's  catalogue  of  the  International  Musical 
Exhibition  at  Bologna  in  1888  includes  among 
the  autographs  a  letter  from  Pallavicini  to 
Padre  Martini,  which  deplores  the  recent  death 
of  G.  A.  Perti ;  it  is  dated  from  Venice,  April 
21,  1756.  The  eighteenth  volume  of  Martini's 
correspondence,  preserved  in  the  Bologna  Liceo 
Musicale,  consists  of  letters  from  Pallavicini, 
to  whom  Martini  was  evidently  a  counsellor 
and  friend.  c.  s. 

PALLAVICINO,  Benbdbtto,  was  bom  in 
Cremona.  His  first  musical  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1579.  A  few  years  later 
he  Was  at  Mantua,  and  his  name  is  found  in 
documents  in  the  Gonzaga  Archives ;  in  one, 
dated  May  11,  1582,  Cardinal  Annibale  Ip- 
polito  promises  to  send  a  sonnet  to  the  Duke 
'come  prima  sark  posto  in  musico  dal  Palla- 
vicino'; in  another,  dated  Dec.  18,  1584, 
Pallavicino  signs  himself  'musico  di  sua  Al- 
tezza';  and  in  1587  his  name  appears  in  the 
list  of  cantori  (Canal,  Delia  mtisica  in  Maniova, 
1881,  p.  69).  Giaches  de  Wert,  maestro  di 
cappella  to  tiie  Duke  of  Mantua,  died  on  May 
23,  1596  ;  Pallavicino  was  appointed  in  his 
place,  and  uses  the  title  for  the  first  time  in 
the  1596  edition  of  his  fourth  book  of  madrigals. 
He  must  have  resigned  the  post  in  1601,  and 
Monteverde,  his  successor,  in  a  letter  dated 
Nov.  28,  1601,  mistakenly  writes  of  him  as  if 
he  were  dead  (Vogel,  VierUljaJirsschrift,  1887, 
iii.  p.  323  ;  vii.  p.  282).  This  probably  led 
Pietro  Phalesio,  in  reprinting  the  first  book  of 
madrigals  for  six  voices  in  1606,  to  write  in 
the  dedication  of  'Benedetto  Pallavicino  di 
felice  memoria'  (Vogel,  Welti.  VoceUmusik 
Italiens,  ii.  p.  44).  But  Pallavicino  had  joined 
the  monks  of  Camaldoh  in  Tuscany ;  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  seventh  book  of  madrigals,  1604, 
to  Francesco  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  is  signed 
B.  P.  'monaco  Camaldolese.'  It  is  here  that 
he  mentions  his  twenty-two  years  of  faithful 
service  to  the  house  of  Gonzaga.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  date  of  his  death  ;  he 
wrote  the  dedication  in  his  eighth  book  of 
madrigals,  1611-12,  but  he  probably  died  soon 
after,  either  in  1612  or  1618. 

A  great  many  books  of  madrigals  composed 
by  Pallavicino  were  published  at  Venice,  and 
also  at  Antwerp.     Bumey  (Hist,  of  MtLsic,  iv. 
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invention.  A  contemporary  Italian  verdict  is 
not  so  uncompromising — V  Artusi  overo  delle 
imperfeUioTie  delta  modema  musica,  Ven.  1600, 
p.  3 — *che  non  basta,  che  siano  fatte  al  pro- 
posito  degl'  instromenti,  e  delle  voci,  ma  che 
siano  uscite  da  valente  pratico  come  quella  di 
Benedetto  Palaiiicino,'  etc.  The  following 
works  were  first  published  at  the  dates  given, 
but  were  constantly  reprinted  : — 

*  Di  B.  P.  Cremoneae,  Tl  primo  libro  do  madrlg&li  •  qiuttro  tocI.' 
Venetia,  1579,  obi.  4to.  '  II  primo  llbro  de  nuhdrigali  a  cinque  voci.' 
Venetia.  1581.  obi.  4to.  *  U  Mcondo  libro.'  (!),  l&BS  and  1606.  '  II 
teno  libro.'  1M5.  B.  P.  wrltefl  the  dedication  from  Mantua.  Augiut 
8.  1685.     'D  quarto  Ubro.'  1588;  reprinted  in  1596  with  'Di  B.  P. 
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In  Berlin  IcOnigL  Blbliothek :  MS.  Z37,  dated  1634,  the  iiooi«  of 
'  Canit«  tuba '  for  eight  voices.    (Eltner.) 

In  Bologna  Licoo  Musfcale :  in  a  17th-century  MS.  score,  for  eight 
voicea— •  Dixit,' '  Coniltebor,' '  Beatus  vlr.' '  laudato  pneri ' ;  for  four 
voices— '  Miserere  mei  DeuH.'  A  MS.  copy  by  Bantini  of  'Canite 
tuba'  for  eight  voices,  from  Pallavidno's  Laud^,  1606.  (Parlaini, 
ii.  169.  etc.) 

In  the  Breslau  Stadtbibllothek :  'Jubilate  Deo'  in  MS.  19,  and 
'  Canite  tuba '  and  '  Dum  cotnplorentur '  scored  in  MS.  20.  and  in 
part-books  MS.  2S,  all  for  eight  voices,     (Bohn's  CtU.) 

In  the  Liegnitx  RitU'r-Akademie  Bibliothek  :  MR.  98.  four  motet* 
for  eight  vi>ici» ;  M8.  99,  madrigal  for  six  voices.     (Pfudel's  Cat.) 

In  the  Munich  Hofbibliothek :  MS.  218,  'Qui  super  thronnm' 
(='Tutt'  eri  fuooo")  for  five  voices,  and  'Omnes  morti  vldni' 
( •■'Tlrsl  morir  volea')  for  six  voices.     (Maier's  Cat.) 

Two  examples  of  Pallavicino'a  madrigals  were  included  by  L. 
Torchi  in  his  publication  of  old  music  //  arte  musical*.  1897.  vol.  li., 
'Dolcementc  donuiva'  (1693).  and  'Dolce,  grave  e  acute'  (1600), 
taken  from  the  fifth  book  of  madrigals  for  Ave  voices.       q    « 

PALMER,  Elizabeth  Annie,  known  as 
Bessie,  born  August  9,  1831,  at  9  Fountain 
Court,  Strand  ;  from  1851  to  January  1853 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  piano- 
forte from  Jewson,  harmony  and  counterpoint 
from  Bannister,  and  singing  from  Cox  and 
Crivelli.  She  left  the  Academy  owing  to  a 
disagreement  with  the  latter,  on  account  of  an 
attempt  to  train  her  as  a  soprano.  She  then 
received  private  lessons  from  Garcia,  after  six 
months*  enforced  rest,  consequent  on  the  other 
teacher's  error.  On  March  13,  1854,  she  made 
her  d(^but  at  a  concert  of  Alexandre  Billet  at 
the  smaller  St.  Martin's  Hall ;  and  on  Dec.  20,  at 


favourite  contralto  singer  with  him  during 
the  time  he  gave  choral  concerts.  She  gained 
an  honourable  reputation  at  such  institutions 
as  the  Sacred  Harmonic  ;  the  National  Choral 
Society ;  the  Popular  Concerts ;  the  Leeds 
Festival  of  1858,  where  she  sang  at  the  opening 
of  the[New  Town  Hall  in '  Elijah ' ;  the  Worcester, 
Birmingham,  and  Norwich  Festivals  ;  at  a  State 
Concert,  Buckingham  Palace,  etc.  From  1870 
for  some  years  she  sang  in  various  flnglish  opera 
enterprises  in  the  provinces,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
1878,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  etc.  From  1877 
until  1886  she  was  in  great  request  as  a  teacher 
of  singing  at  Newcastle  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
last  year  she  retired  from  a  professional  career, 
on  becoming  possessed  of  a  competency  through 
a  handsome  legacy  from  a  deceased  friend,  having 
well  gained  her  rest  after  a  hard  life,  and  having 
at  one  time  supported  parents  and  brothers  by 
her  exertions.  In  1904  she  published  her 
Musical  MecollectionSj  which  have  been  of  value 
in  the  preparation  of  this  notice.  A.  c. 

PALOTTA,  Matteo,  bom  about  1689,  called 
II  Panormitano,  from  his  birthplace  Palermo, 
studied  in  the  Conservatorio  San  Onofrio  at 
Naples.  On  his  return  to  Palermo  he  passed 
the  necessary  examinations,  and  was  ordained 
secular  priest.  He  then  devoted  himself  with 
great  ardour  to  studies  in  part -writing  and 
counterpoint,  and  produced  a  valuable  work 
Gregoriani  cantus  enucleaia  praxis  et  cognUio^ 
being  a  treatise  on  Guido  d'  Arezzo's  Solmisa- 
tion,  and  an  instruction -book  in  the  church- 
tones.  It  has  been  sup])osed  that  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  invited  Palotta  to  Vienna  as 
capellmeister,  but  Palotta  himself  applied  to 
the  Emperor  in  1733,  asking  for  the  post  of 
composer  of  a  cappella  music.  The  then  court- 
capellmeister  warmly  recommended  him,  and 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  court-composers 
with  a  salary  of  400  florins,  on  Feb.  25,  1733, 
was  dismissed  in  1741,  and  reinstated  in  1749. 
He  died  in  Vienna  on  March  28,  1758,  aged 
sixty-nine.  The  libraries  of  the  Court-chapel 
and  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  possess 
a  number  of  his  masses  in  four  to  eight  parts, 
motets,  etc.  (see  the  Qitellen- Lexikmi)^  all 
written  in  a  pure  and  elevated  church  style, 
the  parts  moving  easily  and  naturally  in  spite  of 
their  elaborate  counterpoint.  In  many  points 
they  recall  Caldara.  One  special  featiire  in 
Palotta's  music  is  the  free  develo])ment  of  the 
chief  subject,  and  the  skilful  way  in  which  he 
combines  it  with  the  counter-subjects,     c.  f.  p. 

PAMINGER  (PAMINGER),  Leonhakd,  wai? 
born  March  29,  1495,  at  Aschau  or  Aschach  in 
Bavaria.  According  to  Gerber  he  received  his 
earlier  instruction  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Nicolas 
at  Passau.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Vienna, 
but  in  1516  returned  to  Passau  to  hold  some 
scholastic  post  at  St  Nicolas,  where  he  is  last 
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mentioned  as  having  been  secretaTy.    He  became 
an  adherent  of  the  Lutheran  reformation,  and 
is  known  as  the  author  of  a  few  German  hymns 
and  controversial  tracts.     But  in  spite  of  this 
his  chief  musical  work  consists  of  a  vast  col- 
lection of  Latin  Motets  for  four  to  six  and  more 
voices,  providing  for  the  requirements  of  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  year.     The  first  volume  of 
this  work  gives  his  portrait  with  the  date  of  his 
death.  May  3,  1667.     The  work  itself  was  pub- 
lished by  his  sons,  the  first  two  parts  in  1573 
(Gerlach,  Nuremberg),  the  third  in  1576,  and 
the  fourth  in  1580.     The  fourth  part  contains 
Psalms  both  with  simple  Falsobordone  harmonies 
of  the  Plain- song  tones,  and  also  more  elabor- 
ately treated,  along  with  some  additional  Motets. 
In  all  the  jMirts  there  are  some  contributions 
by  his  thre^  sons  Balthasar,  Sophonias,  and 
Sigismund.     In  this  work  Proske  says,    *the 
liturgy   of   the    whole   Church    year   is  most 
exhaustively  treated,  and  the  harmonisation  of 
the  Psalms  canied  out  with  a  completeness  not 
to  be   found  in  any  similar  work.'     He  also 
gives  Paminger  the  credit  of  being  '  one  of  the 
greatest  contrapuntists  of  his  time,  and  says 
that  all  his  works  show  the  fervently  pious 
master  who  was  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the 
devotional  spirit  of  the  words  which  he  set  to 
music'  (see  the  prefaces  to  *Musica  Divina,' 
tom.  i.  iv.).     Proske  has  reprinted  from  this 
work  a   comparatively   simple  and  somewhat 
sombre  setting  of  the  Pater  Noster,  based  on 
the    Plain -song    melody.      Compositions    by 
Paminger  also  appear  in  the  Collections  of  Ott, 
1537tol544,andMontanus,  1553 to  1559.    The 
'Tricinia'  of  Montanus,  1559,  contain  twelve 
settings  a  3  of  German  Hymns.     Ott's  Lieder- 
buch,  1544  (reprinted  by  £itner&  Eade),  has  a 
very  expressive  setting  of  *  Ach  Gott  straf  mich 
nicht  im  Zom  dein'  a  4,   the  Tenor  melody 
of  which  seems  also  to  be  of  Paminger's  own 
invention,  since  it  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found, 
and  it  ia  also  reckoned  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
time.     Forster  concludes  his  great  Lieder  col- 
lection,   1556,    with   a  remarkable    piece    by 
Paminger,  'Ach  Gott  wem  soil  ich's  Klagen,' 
which,  without  pauses,  is  to  be  sung  a  5,  but 
with    pauses   a    10.      A    curious    epitaph   on 
Paminger  in  German  verse,  which  was  set  to 
music  for  four  voices  by  his  son  Sophonias,  is 
given  in  W&Gkern&geV 8  Das  BeutscheKirchenliedf 
Bd.  iv.  No.  154.  J.  R.  M. 

PAMMELIA.  The  first  collection  of  Canons, 
Rounds,  and  Catches  published  in  this  country. 
It  was  issued  in  1609,  under  the  editorship  of 
Thomas  Ravenscroft,  with  the  title  of  *Pam- 
melia.  Mvsicks  Miscellanie,  Or,  Mixed  Yarietie 
of  Pleasant  Roundelayes,  and  delightfuU 
Catches,  of  3.  4.  6.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10. 
Parts  in  one.  Never  so  oidinarie  as  musicall, 
none  so  musical,  as  not  to  all  very  pleasing  and 
acceptable. '  It  contains  100  compositions,  many 
of  considerable  antiquity,  several  of  which  are 


still  well  known  and  have  been  reprinted  in 
modem  publications,  amongst  them  'Heyhoe 
to  the  green  wood,*  *  All  in  to  service,'  'Now 
Idss  the  cup,  cousin,'  'Joan,  come  kiss  me  now,' 
'There  hes  a  pudding,'  'Jack  boy,  ho  boy' 
(alluded  to  in  Shakespeare's  'Taming  of  the 
Shrew'),  'Banbury  Ale,'  'Now  Robin  lend  to 
me  thy  bow,'  and  '  Let's  have  a  peal  for  John 
Cook's  soul. '  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1 6 1 8. 
A  second  part  was  issued,  also  in  1609,  under  the 
title  of  '  Deuteromelia  :  or,  The  Second  part  of 
Musicks  melodic,  or  melodius  Musicke  of 
Pleasant  Roundelaies ;  K.  H.  mirth,  or  Free- 
mens  Songs  and  such  delightfuU  Catches.  Qui 
Canere  potest  cancU.  Catch  that  catch  can.  Vt 
Mel  Osy  sic  Cor  melos  affieU  <fe  reficU.'  This 
contains  thirty -one  compositions,  viz.  seven 
Freemen's  Songs  for  three,  and  seven  for  four 
voices,  and  eight  rounds  or  catches  for  three, 
and  nine  for  four  voices.  Of  the  Freemen's 
Songs  the  following  are  still  well  known  :  *  As 
it  fell  on  a  holy  day'  (John  Dory),  'We  be 
soldiers  three,'  'We  be  three  poor  mariners,' 
'Of  all  the  birds,'  and  'Who  liveth  so  merry 
in  all  this  land ' ;  and  of  the  catches,  '  Hold 
thy  peace,  thou  knave '  (directed  to  be  sung  in 
Shakespeare's  'Twelfth  Night')  and  'Mault's 
come  down.'  No  composers'  names  are  given 
in  either  part.  w.  h.  h. 

PANDEAN  PIPE  (Fr.  FlMe  de  Pan ;  Ger. 
Syriiix),  A  simple  instrument,  of  many  forms 
and  materials,  which  is  probably  the  oldest 
and  the  most  widely  disseminated  of  any.  It 
is  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  Ugab,  the 
first  wind  instrument  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
(Gen.  iv.  21,  and  Psalm  cl.),  in  the  former  of 
these  passages  translated  'organ,'  in  the  latter, 
'  pipe. '  It  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  under 
the  name  of  syrinx^  being  made  with  from 
three  to  nine  tubes,*  but  usually  with  seven,  a 
number  which  is  also  mentioned  by  Virgil.  ^ 
It  is  depicted  in  a  MS.  of  the  11th  century 
preserved  in  the  Bibliothfeque  Royale  of  Paris, 
and  is  probably  the  fresteUy  frUd^  ovfreiiau^  of 
the  M^netriers  in  the  12  th  and  13th  centuries. 
It  is  known  in  China  as  Koan-tfee^  with  twelve 
tubes  of  bamboo  ;  was  used  by  the  Peruvians 
under  the  name  of  httayra-puhura,  being  made 
of  cane,  and  also  of  a  greenish  steatite  or  soap- 
stone.  Of  the  former  material  is  a  fine  speci- 
men now  in  the  British  Museum,  ^  consisting 
of  fourteen  reed  pipes  of  a  brownish  colour 
tied  together  with  thread  in  two  rows,  so  as  to 
form  a  double  set  of  seven  reeds.  Both  sets 
are  of  almost  exactly  the  same  dimensions,  and 
are  placed  side  by  side,  the  shortest  measuring 
3,  the  longest  6^  inches.  One  set  is  open  at 
the  bottom,  the  other  closed,  in  consequence 
of  which  arrangement  octaves  are  produced. 
The  scale  is  pentatonic. 

I  Theocrltiu.  Idj/U  Iz. 

'  '  Eft  iniht  diipiulbus  leptem  oompaeta  dcntis  Plfiala.' 
>  See  Cataioffua  <^f  JnttrumenU  in  South  K«nringfcn  Jfuwum,  by 
C.  Bngel,  p.  6S,  for  a  woodeut  of  this  ipecimeiiu 
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wide,  and  contains  eignt  pipes  bored  from  tne 
aolid  block,  and  quaintly  ornamented.  Four 
of  the  tubes  have  small  lateral  finger-holes, 
which,  when  closed,  lower  the  pitch  a  semitone. 
Thus  twelve  notes  in  all  can  be  produced. 
The  scale  is  peculiar  and  perhaps  arbitrary  ; 
or  the  holes  may  have  served  for  certain  modes, 
of  the  use  of  which  by  the  Peruvians  there  is 
evidence  in  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  and  other 
historians. 

A  modem  Roumanian  specimen,  containing 
twenty-five  tubes  arranged  in  a  curve,  is  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ;  the  longest  pipes 
are  over  12  inches  in  length. 

There  is  an  excellent  and  well-preserved 
example  in  a  bas-relief  from  the  Abbey  of  St. 
George  de  Boscherville,  Normandy,  of  11th 
century  date,  which  is  figured  in  Engel's  ex- 
cellent work  above  quoted. 

The  Pandean  Pipe  is  theoretically  a  series  of 
stopped  tubes  blown  from  the  edge  of  the  upper, 
and,  in  this  case,  the  only  orifice,  as  already 
described  under  Flitte.  One  note  and  occa- 
sional harmonics  are  usually  produced  irom 
each  tube,  the  scale  being  diatonic,  and  of 
variable  extent  according  to  the  skill  and 
convenience  of  the  performer.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  rarely  heard  except  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  drama  of  Punch  and  Judy.  It 
is  enclosed  in  a  leather  or  paper  case  which  is 
pushed  into  the  open  waistcoat  of  the  player, 
the  different  parts  of  the  scale  being  reached 
by  rotation  of  the  head.  The  quality  of  the 
tone  is  reedy  and  peculiar,  somewhat  veiled 
from  the  absence  of  harmonics  of  even  numbers, 
it  being  a  stopped  pipe,  of  which,  however,  the 
first  harmonic  on  the  twelfth,  and  not  the 
fundamental  tone,  is  habitually  sounded.  In 
this  respect  and  in  its  quality  it  closely  re- 
sembles the  *  Harmonic  flute'  stop  of  the 
organ. 

It  had  a  temporary  popularity  in  this  country 
at  the  commencement  of  the  19th  century, 
when  itinerant  parties  of  musicians,  terming 
themselves  Pandeans,  went  about  the  country, 
and  gave  performances.  'The  lowest  set  of 
reeds  (the  "septem  disorimina  vocum"  of 
Virgil),'  says  a  writer  in  1821,  *is  called  the 
eoTUra  basso  or  double  base ;  the  next  /agottOy 
or  bassoon  ;  the  third  septenary  is  the  tenor 
or  second  treble  ;  and  the  fourth  or  highest 
range  of  pipes,  the  first  treble ;  so  that  in  the 
aggregate  there  is  a  complete  scale  of  four 
octaves,  and  they  can  play  in  three  or  four 
parts.  The  reeds  or  pipes  are  fastened  under 
the  chin  of  the  performer,  and  the  lip  runs 
from  one  to  the  other  with  seeming  facility, 
without  moving  the  instrument  by  manual 
assistance.^ ' 

1  *  *'  Bt  fupra  caUuncM  unoo  percurrcre  Ubro."— LaeratliiL     Thla 
line  clearly  ImUcatas  the  Idcotlty  of  the  inatnunnit.' 


tnat  they  are  common  enough  m  the  streets 
of  London.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of 
the  performers,  particularly  the  first  treble, 
have  more  than  seven  pipes,  which  enables 
them  to  extend  the  melody  beyond  the  sep- 
tenary.'     {Encydop,  Londinensis,  1821.) 

A  tutor  for  this  instrument  was  published 
in  1807,  entitled  Th^  CompUU  Preceptor  /or 
DavU^s  new  invented  Syrrynx  (sic)  or  paieiU 
Pandean  Harmonica,  eofUaining  tunes  and 
military  pieces  in  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
parts.  The  writer  states  that  '  by  making  his 
instrument  of  glass  he  gains  many  advantages 
over  the  common  reed,  the  tone  being  incon- 
ceivably more  brilliant  and  sonorous.'  The 
scale  given  commences  on  A  below  the  treble 
stave,  rising  by  fifteen  intervals  to  the  A 
above  the  same  stave.  The  C  is  indicated  as 
the  keynote,  which  is  marked  as  such.  The 
instrument  appears  to  have  been  susceptible  of 
Double-tongueing  like  the  Flute.       w.  h.  s. 

PANDORA.  The  Greek  rovdoOpo ;  Arabic 
Tanbur,  now  rendered  Tamboura,  is  of  great 
antiquity ;  and  the  long,  straight-necked  stringed 
instrument  with  comparatively  small  body  con- 
trasted with  the  pear-shaped  lute,  has  been 
handed  down  from  the  nefer  of  Egypt  and  the 
tanbur  of  Babylonia  to  the  pandoura  and 
colascione  of  Southern  Europe,  the  various 
tambouras  of  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and  India,  the 
Chinese  san-hsien  or  sientze,  and  the  Japanese 
samisen  and  other  Eastern  descendants  and 
representatives.  The  Egyptian  nefer  is  depicted 
in  the  most  ancient  monuments  ;  as  on  a  hiero- 
glyphic probably  in  the  4  th  dynasty  and  as  early 
as  the  6th  with  two  strings  ;  while  some  early 
wall-paintings  indicate  a  fretted  finger-board. 
The  ancient  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  an 
instrument  of  the  kind  which  they  called 
VQM^ovpa, ;  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  it 
preceded  the  lyre,  but  for  open-air  music  the 
latter  had  the  better  chance,  and  became  ulti- 
mately the  national  Hellenicstringed  instrument 
of  the  classic  and  Graeco-Roman  periods.  Julius 
Pollux  (iv.  60),  and  Athenaeus  (iv.  183),  quote 
Pythagoras  for  the  ascription  of  the  raydoupa  to 
the  Troglodytes  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  who  made 
it  of  laurel,  which  grew  near  the  sea-shore. 
With  reference  to  the  Asiatic  tanbur,  Al  Farabi, 
the  greatest  Arabic  writer  on  music  (died  a.ii. 
950),  has  preserved  for  us,  in  his  description  of 
the  tanbur  of  Bagdad,  an  echo  of  the  past,  the 
characteristic  note  and  accordance  of  the  old 
'pagan'  scale,  which  preceded  the  Persian 
and  Arabic  invasions.  This  note,  the  septimal 
whole  tone  and  7-8  ratio  (the  equal  temperament 
semitone  2*31),  must  have  been  the  original 
Arabic  'wosta'  or  middle  finger-note  on  tlie 
finger-board,  equivalent  to  the  index  finger  or 
Lichanos  on  the  lyre  which  was  the  character- 
istic note  of  the  old  Greek  soft  diatonic  genus 
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{fxa\aK6s).   Dr.  Land  (Hecherches  sur  Vhistoire  de 
la  Gamrm  Arahe^  Leyden,  1884)  saw  in  this 
scale  a  distortion,  from  the  constant  practice  of 
instruments,  of  a  natural  scale,  an  intuition  with 
which  he  credits  the  ancient  Persians,  but  this 
mental  recognition  of  harmonious  intervals  im- 
plies the  conception  of  modern  harmony  in  which 
we  are  educated,  but  in  which  the  musicians  of 
the  ancient  world,  Persians,  Indians,  or  Greeks, 
certainly  were  not.     Instead  of  this  the  more 
mechanical  adaptation  of  the  finger-board  to  the 
hand  accounts  for  that  conception  of  the  tetra- 
chord   we  find  with  the   ancient  Greeks,  and 
can  now  trace  to  the  still  older  civilisation  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.     Al  Farabi  sees  music, 
theoretical  and  practical,  through  Greek  spectacles 
of  that  later  age  in  which  he  wrote,  and  his  tan- 
bur  of  Khorassan,  like  his  lute,  is  the  music  of 
Islam  translated  into  Greek.    The  arithmetical 
reasonings  of  pliilosophers  who  sought  to  explain 
the    musical    scale    could    never    have    been, 
excei>ting  in  the  larger  intervals,  the  practical 
art  of  musicians ;  limmas  and  commas  were 
evolved  from  a  simpler  Diatonic  system  enriched 
to  suit  the  finer  ears  of  the  time  with  small 
intervals ;  of  which  we  have  within  the  last 
hundred  years  the   quarter  tone  analysis   of 
Mechaga,    a   mathematician  and   musician   of 
Damascus,  and  the  third  tone  (Pythag.  0.  680) 
insisted  upon  as  the  unit  by  Villoteau  (Descrip- 
tion de  VEgypUy  tomes  xiii.  et  xiv.  8vo,  Paris, 
1823),  who  was  one  of  the  scientific  expedition 
sent  by  Napoleon  I.  to  Egypt,  and  who  brought 
back  a  collection  of  instruments  now,  unhappily 
for  the  settlement  of  a  much-debated  question, 
no    longer   to    be   found.     The    intention    of 
Dr.  Land's  admirable  and  essential  book  is  in 
tlie  main  polemic,  to  upset  the  dictum  of  Vil- 
loteau, since  reproduced  by  musical  historians 
such  as  Fetis,  Ambros,  and  Kiesewetter  in  col- 
laboration  with   Hammer -Purgstall,    but   the 
battle  remains  undecided,  as  the  great  Arabic 
authorities,  Al  Farabi,  Caxio'ddin,  Abdo'lgadir, 
and  others  were  as  obviously  making  their  native 
musical  material  Greek,  as  the  Japanese  are 
trying  to  Europeanise  their  own  to-day.     To 
find  the  real  Arabic  music  we  must  take  the 
advice  of  the  traveller  Dr.  Landberg,  and  pene- 
ti-ate  among  the  Bedouin  inhabitants  of  the 
interior. 

We  find  in  Mechaga  a  Diatonic  framework, 
but  with  neuter,  not  minor  or  major  thirds  ; 
the  latter,  when  they  occur,  are  subordinate. 
The  hypo  or  plagal  mode  with  the  minor  seventh 
called  'Ochag,  c,  rf,  e,/,  g^  a,  6b,  c,  is  advanced  to 
the  first  place  before  Rist,/,  gr,  a,  6^,  c,  d,  «,  /, 
but  that  the  latter  was  once  regarded  as  the 
original  is  proved  by  the  names  of  the  notes 
which  follow  Raat,  thus  *  Dou-kah,'  the  second, 
'  Sik-hah, '  the  third,  and  *  Tchar-kah, '  the  fourth. 
As  in  India,  in  the  present  day,  it  is  possible  that 
small  intervals  were  in  use  for  a  refined  expres- 
sion or  for  grace.     There  is  no  reason  why  third- 


tone  intervals,  which  are  very  nearly  of  the 
measure  of  the  Chromatic  Semitone  (0-68  — 
0'70),  should  be  less  agreeable  to  hear  than 
quarter  tones.  But  in  the  pandoura  or  tam- 
boura  we  find  a  Diatonic  scale  which  has  much 
in  common  with  the  fiutes  or  auloi  of  antiquity, 
and  of  Eastern  music  to-day.  Villoteau  has 
given  magnificent  engravings  of  tambouras  after 
the  very  precise  drawings  of  Auguste  Herbin, 
which  form  part  of  the  atlas  of  La  Descri^ion 
de  VEgypte.  Their  accuracy  suggested  to  Dr. 
Land  the  desirability  of  minutely  measuring  the 
finger-boards,  in  the  absence  of  the  instruments 
themselves,  to  compare  the  results  with  ViUo- 
tean's  text  He  has  given  the  results  in  milli- 
metres sometimes  carried  to  two  places  of 
decimals  for  the  Bulgarian  tanbur ;  the  large 
Turkish,  the  small  and  large  Persian,  and  one 
simply  called  *d'orient.'  With  these  he  has 
compared  calculated  intervals  against  Villoteau's 
naming  and  the  nearest  Pythagorean  or  Har- 
monic intervals,  the  result  of  which  is,  however, 
impaired  by  the  influence  of  tension  when  the 
intervals  are  stopped  upon  the  finger-board, 
unavoidable  in  producing  the  note,  and  tending 
always  to  sharpen  the  vibration  number.  This 
will  be  more  perceptible  as  the  sounds  ascend 
from  the  diminished  length  of  the  string.  In 
Dr.  Land's  tables  no  exact  gradation  is  notice- 
able, although  the  Diatonic  intervals  including 
the  neuter  thirds  and  sixths  and  minor  seventh 
are  not  remote.  But  with  thirds  of  the  whole 
tone,  to  which  Dr.  Land  has  not  given  attention, 
the  results  very  frequently  come  as  near. 

The  modem  Egyptian  or  Arabian,  and  the 
various  Indo-Chinese  varieties  of  the  tamboura 
have  no  frets,  but  there  are  marks  on  the  finger- 
board of  the  Japanese  samisen  that  are  gmdes 
to  the  intervals  required.  The  small  Turkish 
tamboura  called  Ehaz,  a  very  beautiful-looking 
instrument,  has  twenty -three  frets.  (See 
Fret.) 

The  first  syllable  of  many  of  these  names 
points  to  a  common  derivation  from  a  root 
perhaps  expressive  of  tension.  a.  j.  h. 

PANDORE,  or  BANDORA,  Ital.  Neapolitan 
dialect,  Pandura  ;  Arabic,  Tanbtir ;  Indian  lan- 
guages Tamboura.  The  English  pandore  is  a 
variety  of  the  cither  >vith  ribs  shaped  in  in- 
curvations and  an  oblique  bridge.  According 
to  Praetorius  (SyTitagma)  the  smallest  size  was 
called  Orpharion  (made  to  rhyme  with  Lion),  the 
name  a  combination,  according  to  Dr.  Murray,  of 
Orpheus  with  Arion  ;  the  medium  size,  Penor- 
con ;  and  the  largest,  Pandore.  Praetorius  spells 
this  Pandorro  or  Bandoer.  The  forms  orpharion 
and  pandora  occur  in  Tlie  School  of  Mitsicke, 
by  Thomas  Robinson,  London,  1608.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Lute  preserved  at  Helmingham  in 
Suffolk  is  an  instrument  of  this  genus.  It  was 
made  by  John  Rose  in  Bridewell,  London, 
1580  ;  the  name  he  gave  it,  '  Cymbalum  Deca- 
chordum,'  shows  that  it  was  intended  for  ten 
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an  instrument  would  be  used  for  accompaniment 
only.  It  is  called  an  English  instrument  by 
Praetorius  in  the  SyrUagina  (1618),  who  says  it 
had  a  flat  back,  and  was  like  a  cither  strung 
with  six  and  sometimes  seven  twisted  metal 
strings,  which  were  plucked  with  the  finger. 
William  Barley  (1596),  in  his  New  Booke  of 
Tabliture,  has  instructions  for  the  bandora^  in 
the  third  part.  The  instrument  there  is  described 
and  depicted  as  having  six  pairs  of  strings  tuned 
in  unison.  Music  for  the  bandora  was  always 
written  in  tablature,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lute,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the 
accordcUura  employed.  The  bandora  was  often 
used  to  maintain  the  bass  part  in  consort,  as 
in  Morley's  *  Consort  Lessons '  (1599  and  1611), 
Rosseter's  '  Consort  Lessons '  (1609),  and  Leigh- 
ton's  *  Teares  '(161 4),  but  only  in  the  last  of  these 
three  has  the  bandora  part  survived.  It  is  for 
a  seven-stringed  instrument,  Bandurrias.  (See 
Mandoline.)  a.  j.  h. 

PANE,  DoMENico  DEL,  bom  in  Rome,  de- 
scribes himself  as  having  been  a  pupil  of  Antonio 
Maria  Abbatini.  In  1650  he  became  soprano 
singer  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  Vienna  under 
Ferdinand  III.,  but  in  1654  was  received  into 
the  Papal  Chapel  at  Rome,  where  also  in  1669 
he  became  Choirmaster.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted his  jubilee  of  service  in  the  Papal  Chapel, 
and  his  voice  began  to  fail,  not  wishing,  as  he 
says,  to  be  idle,  he  composed  and  published  in 
1687  a  volume  of  Masses  for  four  to  eight 
voices,  based  on  favourite  Motets  of  Paleatrina, 
2  a  4  ;  *  0  doctor  bonus ' ;  '  Domine  quando 
veneris,*  3  a  5  ;  'Stella  quam  viderant' ;  *0 
beatum  virum ';  *  Jubilate  Deo,'  1  a  6  ;  *  Canite 
tuba,'  1  a  8  ;  *  Fratres  ego  enim.'  This  was 
his  op.  5.  Previous  works  published  were 
Motetti  a  2-5,  op.  2  (Rome,  1675);  Sagri 
Concerti  a  2-6,  op.  8  (1675)  ;  two  Books  of 
Madrigals  a  5.  In  1677  he  edited  Abbatini's 
Antiphons  for  twelve  Bass  and  twelve  Tenor 
voices.  A  few  other  works  remain  in  MS.  in 
the  archives  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  J.  r.  m. 

PANNY,  Joseph,  violinist  and  composer, 
bom  at  Kohlmitzbcrg  in  Austria,  Oct.  23,  1794, 
died  Sept.  7,  1838.  At  the  age  of  six,  he 
received  primary  instruction  in  violin-playing 
from  his  father,  who  was  director  of  the  local 
school  of  music.  Three  years  later  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Joseph  Bremberger,  an  esteemed 
organist,  noticing  the  child's  facility  and 
promise,  gave  him  organ  and  harmony  lessons. 
The  French  invasion  of  Austria  in  1809  almost 
ruined  the  Panny  family,  and  the  young  violin- 
ist was  compelled  to  neglect  his  musical  studies 
for  some  years  in  the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  while  occupying  a 
tutor's   post  at  Greinburg,    he   attracted    the 

1  In  the  Hengrave  InTentory.  1603,  la  one  item  *  one  tendore  and 
a  ilthem  vlth  a  double  case.' 


to  Vienna,  and  studied  composition  with  Eybler. 
In  1824  he  gave  his  first  concert  of  his  own 
compositions  in  Vienna,  gaining  a  warm  re- 
ception for  his  *Kriegerchor,*  In  1825  he  met 
Paganini  in  Venice,  and  two  years  later  renewed 
the  acquaintance  in  Vienna,  where  he  composed 
a  *  Scene  Dramatique*  for  the  fourth  string, 
which  was  performed  by  Paganini  at  his  fare- 
well concert  in  the  Austrian  capitaL  During 
1829  and  1830  Panny  toured  in  Germany.  In 
1831  he  travelled  to  Non^-ay  and  conducted 
concerts  at  Bergen,  and  on  his  return  to  Ger- 
many in  1834  founded  a  school  of  music  at 
Weisserling  (Alsace),  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  wealthy  manufacturers  of  the 
town,  who  financed  it.  He  visited  Paris  and 
London  in  1835,  married,  and  settled  in  Mainz 
in  1836,  where  he  founded  another  College 
of  Music.  R.  L.  de  Pearsall  was  his  pupil. 
His  death,  from  spinal  meningitis,  occurred  two 
years  later,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  He  left 
a  widow  and  one  child.  His  published  com- 
positions include  :  string  quartets  ;  trios  ;  solos 
for  violin,  violoncello,  and  clarinet ;  three 
masses  ;  requiem  ;  male  choruses  ;  songs,  etc  ; 
a  MS.  opera  'Das  Madchen  von  Riigen,' 
and  a  hymn  to  the  New  Year,  which  was  per- 
formed at  Bergen,  Dec.  18,  1831.  Panny  also 
left  some  literary  MS.,  dealing  with  the  history 
of  music  in  Italy,  Germany ,  France,  and  England. 
— Baker,  Diet..  ofMus. ;  Clarke,  Diet,  of  Fiddlers ; 
Fetis,  Biog.  des  Mus.  Article  in  Supplement  to 
the  Gazette  de  Mayence^  1838.  E.  H-A. 

PANOFKA,  Heinrich,  bom  Oct  2,  1807, 
at  Breslau.  His  early  life  was  a  struggle 
between  duty  in  the  shape  of  the  law,  and 
inclination  in  that  of  music.  Music  at  length 
prevailed,  his  father  consented  to  his  wishes, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  quitted  the 
College  of  Breslau  and  put  himself  under 
Mayseder  for  the  violin,  and  Hoffinann  for 
composition,  both  at  Vienna.  He  remained 
with  them  studying  hard  for  three  years.  In 
1827  he  gave  his  first  concert  In  1829  he 
left  Vienna  for  Munich,  and  thence  went  to 
Berlin.  In  1831  his  father  died,  and  Panofka 
came  into  his  patrimony.  After  some  length- 
ened travelling  he  settled  at  Paris  in  1834  as 
a  violin-player.  After  a  time  he  turned  his 
attention  to  singing,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Bordogni  founded  in  1842  an  'Academic  de 
chant*  In  1844  he  came  to  London,  and  in 
1847  (Jenny  Lind's  year)  was  engaged  by  Mr. 
Lumley  as  one  of  his  assistants  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  The  Revolution  of  1848  fixed  him 
here  ;  he  published  a  *  Practical  Singing  Tutor/ 
and  was  widely  known  as  a  teacher.  In  1852 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1866  settled  in 
Florence,  where  he  died,  Nov.  18,  1887.  His 
principal  works  are  *  L'Art  de  chanter '  (op. 
81)  ;  *  L'Eoole  de  Chant,'  twenty-four  Vocalises 
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process! ves  (op.  85) ;  Ab^^daire  vocal  (2nd 
ed.)  ;  twelve  Vocalises  d'artiste  (op.  86)— -all 
published  by  Brandus.  He  translated  Baillot's 
NoxLvrlle  Mithode  for  the  violin  into  German. 
He  also  published  many  works  for  violin  and 
piano,  and  for  violin  and  orchestra,  but  they 
are  of  slight  importance. — Baker,  Biog.  Did. 
of  3Ius.  ;  Bro^vn,  Bioff.  Diet.  Mus.  ;  Clarke, 
JHct.  of  Fiddlers  ;  Fetis,  Biog.  Mm.  E.  h-a. 

PANORMO,    ViNCENZO    Teusaino.       The 
career  of  this  excellent  violin-maker  has  been 
much  obscured  by  the  placing  of  false  labels  in 
his  instruments,  and  only  conjecture  locates  and 
dates  his  birth  at  Monreale,  near  Palermo,  Nov. 
30.    1734,  and  his  death  in  London  in  1813. 
It  is  presumed  that  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
his  craft,  both  at  Cremona  and  Turin,  and  that  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1750,  but,  failing  to  find  a  field 
for  his  efforts,  returned  south  as  far  as  Marseilles. 
In  1772  Panormo  visited  England,  and  from 
1783  to  1789  alternated  betwixt  London  and 
Paris,  establishing  in  the  latter  town  a  business 
at  No.  70  Rue  de  Chartres,  with  a  workshop 
in  the  Rue  de  I'Arbre  Sec.     His  favourite  model 
was    the    large    pattern    Stradivarius,    which 
he    copied    to   perfection.     The    workmanship 
throughout  his  instruments  is  neat  and  well 
executed,  the  scrolls  and  /  holes  being  particu- 
larly well  cut.     Some  of  his  best  fiddles  were 
made  out  of  an  old  maple  billiard-table,  which 
Panomio    purchased    whilst    in    Dublin.     He 
employed  several  forms  of  printed  label ;  the 
earliest  bear  the  arms  of  Palermo  at  the  right- 
hand   side   of    the   ticket.     He  was   a   fairly 
prolific  maker,  and  his  instruments  command 
good  ))rices.     Panormo's  eldest  son  Joseph — 
born   in    London,    1773,    died   about    1825 — 
carried  on  a  fiddle -making  business,  first  at 
New  Compton  Street,  and  later  in -King  Street, 
Soho,  and  excelled  as  a  violoncello  maker.     His 
brother  George  Lewis — bom  in   London  in 
1774,   died    about    1842 — was    principally   a 
guitar-,  but  also  a  violin-maker,  following  the 
Strad  model,  first  in  Oxford  Street,  and  later 
in    High    Street,    St.    Giles,      He    is    mostly 
esteemed  as  a  bow-maker,   in  the  mastery  of 
which  art  he  resembles  Duke,  whom  he  closely 
followed.      Joseph    Panormo's    son,    £dward 
Ferdinand,  was  also  a  violin -maker,  but  of 
little  importance. — Von  Liitgendorff,  Die  Geigen 
und  Lait/f'nnuic?ier;  Heron- Allen,  Violin-mak- 
ing  OS  it  was  and  is  ;  V  idal,  Les  Instruments 
it  urchH,  vol.  i.  ;  Fetis,  Biog.  des  Mus.  ;  Hart, 
The  Violin.  E.  H-A. 

PANSERON,  AuousTE  Mathieu,  bom  in 
Paris,  April  26,  1796,  received  his  first  in- 
stmction  in  music  from  his  father,  a  musician, 
who  scored  many  of  Gretry's  operas  for  him. 
He  entered  the  Conservatoire  as  a  child,  passed 
successfully  through  the  course,  and  after 
studying  harmony  and  composition  with  Berton 
and  Gossec,  ended  by  carrying  off  the  *  Grand 
prix  de  Rome'  (1813).     He  made  good  use  of 


his  time  in  Italy,  took  lessons  in  counterpoint 
and  fugue  from  the  Abbe  Mattel,  at  Bologna, 
and  studied  especially  the  art  of  singing,  and 
the  style  of  the  old  Italian  masters.  After 
travelling  in  Austria  and  Germany,  and  even 
reaching  St.  Petersburg,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  became  a  teacher.  Shortly  aften^'ards  he 
was  appointed  *  accompagnateur '  to  the  Opera- 
Comique,  a  position  which  enabled  him  to 
produce  two  small  one -act  pieces  long  since 
forgotten.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  qualities  for  success  on 
the  stage,  but  he  had  a  real  gift  of  tune,  and 
this  secured  great  popularity  for  a  number  of 
French  romances  composed  between  1825  and 
1840,  melodious,  well  written  for  the  voice, 
easily  remembered,  and  often  pleasing  or  even 
more ;  but  marred  by  too  much  pretension. 
The  merits  of  such  sentimental  trifles  as  these 
would  scarcely  have  eamed  Panseron  a  European 
fame,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  didactic  works. 
His  wide  experience  during  his  professorships 
at  the  Conservatoire — solfege,  1826  ;  vocalisa- 
tion, Se})t.  1831  ;  and  singing,  Jan.  1836 — 
taught  him  the  requirements  of  pupils,  and 
how  those  requirements  can  best  be  met.  His 
works  are  thus  of  value  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  and  we  give  a  complete  list, 
classified  under  the  various  heads. 


1.  PrognMlve  sol  fd«re«  for  single 
▼oioe— '  A,  B.  C  inuaiuU  ' ;  with 
conttnuAtiou. 

2.  ProgTvanive  aolfftgw  for  leTo- 
nl  Toio«s— Priii>&ry  muiual.  for 
2  and  S  voicM. 

3.  Do.  for  Instmuiental  per* 
fonuerv— Do.  for  Pi&nista  ;  Do. 
for  Violin  pUy^ra. 

4.  On   the   art    of    stnglDg — 


Method  for  ■oprano  and  tenor,  in 
2  parts ;  with  Hjipendix. 

0.  On  thti  art  of  composition— 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  harmony 
and  modulation:  with 00 exercises 
on  fignred,  and  70  on  unflmired 
bosMs,  and  a  course  of  lectures  on 
writing  a  bass  to  a  given  melody. 
The  art  of  modulating  on  the 
VioUn. 


Panseron  also  composed  two  masses  for  three 
treble  voices,  and  a  *  Mois  de  Marie,'  containing 
motets  and  cantiques  for  one,  two,  and  three 
voices.  This  painstaking  musician,  who  was 
kind  and  amiable  in  private  life,  and  possessed 
as  much  ability  as  learning,  died  in  Paris,  July 
29    1859  o  c 

PANTALEON  or  PANTALON.  A  very 
large  Dulcimer  invented  and  ])layed  upon  in 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  by  Pantaleon 
Hebenstreit,  whose  name  was  transferred  to 
the  instmment  by  Louis  XIV.  The  name 
was  also  given  in  Germany  to  horizontal 
pianofortes  with  the  hammers  striking  down- 
wards. A.  J.  n. 

PANTHEON.  A  building  in  Oxford  Street, 
erected  in  1770-71  from  the  designs  of 
James  Wyatt,  at  a  cost  of  £60,000,  for  mas- 
querades, concerts,  balls,  etc.,  and  as  *  a  Winter 
Ranelagh.'  It  occupied  a  large  space  of 
ground,  and  besides  the  principal  entrance  in 
Oxford  Street  there  were  entrances  in  Poland 
Street  and  Great  Marlborough  Street.  The 
interior  contained  a  large  rotunda  and  fourteen 
other  rooms  splendidly  decorated  ;  the  niches 
in  the  rotunda  being  filled  with  white  porphyry 
statues.     The  building  was  opened  on  Jan.  26, 
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always  provided  the  best  performers.  In  1776 
the  famous  Agujari  was  engaged,  who  was 
succeeded,  a  few  years  later,  by  the  equally- 
famed  Giorgi,  afterwards  Banti.  The  second 
concert  of  the  Commemoration  of  Handel  was 
given  here,  May  27,  1784,  the  place  being 
specially  fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  Later  in 
the  same  year  the  balloon  in  which  Lunardi 
had  made  his  first  successful  ascent  from  the 
Artillery  Ground  was  exhibited.  The  King's 
Theatre  having  been  burnt  down  in  1788,  the 
Pantheon  was  fitted  up  as  a  theatre  and  opened 
for  the  performance  of  Italian  operas,  Feb.  17, 
1791.  On  Jan.  14,  1792,  the  theatre  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  In  1796  the  interior  of  the 
building  was  re -constructed  for  its  original 
purpose,  and  opened  in  April  with  a  masquer- 
ade, but  it  met  with  little  success,  and  in 
1812  was  again  converted  into  a  theatre,  and 
opened  Feb.  17,  with  a  strong  company, 
principally  composed  of  seceders  from  the 
King's  Theatre,  for  the  performance  of  Italian 
operas.  The  speculation,  however,  failed,  and 
the  theatre  closed  on  March  19.  In  the 
following  year  (July  23,  1813)  an  attempt 
was  made  to  open  it  as  an  English  opera-house, 
but  information  being  laid  against  the  manager 
and  performers,  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  for  performing  in  an  unlicensed 
building,  and  heavy  penalties  inflicted  (although 
not  exacted),  the  speculation  was  abandoned. 
Subsequent  efforts  to  obtain  a  license  failed, 
and  in  Oct.  1814  the  whole  of  the  scenery, 
dresses,  properties,  and  internal  fittings  were 
sold  under  a  distress  for  rent,  and  the  building 
remained  dismantled  and  deserted  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  In  1834  the  interior  was  re- 
constructed by  Sydney  Smirke,  at  a  cost  of 
between  £80,000  and  £40,000,  and  opened  as 
a  bazaar ;  part  being  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
paintings,  and  the  back  part,  entered  from 
Great  Marlborough  Street,  fittcKl  up  as  a  con- 
servatory for  the  sale  of  flowers  and  foreign 
birds.  The  bazaar  in  its  turn  gave  way,  and 
early  in  1867  the  premises  were  transferred  to 
Messrs.  Gilbey,  the  well-known  wine  merchants, 
by  whom  they  are  still  occupied.  During 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  building  Wyatt's 
original  front  in  Oxford  Street  has  remained 
unaltered.  w.  h.  h. 

PANTOMIME  (Gr.  *  an  imitation  of  every- 
thing ').  A  kind  of  dramatic  entertainment  in 
which  the  performers  express  themselves  by 
gestures  to  the  accompaniment  of  music,  and 
which  may  be  called  a  prose  ballet.  It  has 
been  in  use  among  Oriental  nations  from  very 
ancient  times.  The  Greeks  introduced  pan- 
tomime into  their  choruses,  some  of  the  per- 
formers gesticulating,  accompanied  by  music, 
whilst  others  sang.  The  Romans  had  entire 
dramatic  representations  consisting  of  dancing 


A  mixture  of  pantomime  and  dancing  consti- 
tuted the  modem  baUet  d*action,  so  long  an 
appendage  to  the  Italian  opera.  [The  first 
occurrence  of  an  English  equivalent  to  the  Itali«ui 
'Commedia  dell'  Arte,* — the  ultimate  origin  of 
which  is  exceedingly  obscure — seems  to  have 
been  at  Drury  Lane  in  1702,  when  *  Tavern 
Bilkers,'  by  John  Weaver  (the  friend  of  Addison 
and  Steele),  was  produced.]  It  was  not  suc- 
cessful, but  in  1716-17,  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre, 
John  Rich,  under  the  name  of  Lun,  performed 
the  character  of  Harlequin  in  a  style  which 
extorted  the  admiration  of  those  who  most  dis- 
approved of  the  class  of  piece.  Hb  pantomimes 
were  originally  musical  masques,  usually  upon 
some  classical  mythological  subject,  between  the 
scenes  of  which  harlequinade  scenes  were  intro- 
duced, the  two  parts  having  no  connection. 
The  music  for  the  majority  of  them  was  composed 
by  J.  E.  Galliard.  Their  popularity  compelled 
the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  to  adopt  panto- 
mimes in  order  to  compete  successfully  with 
their  rival,  and  they  were  then  soon  produced 
at  other  theatres  also.  After  a  time  the  original 
form  was  changed,  and  in  lieu  of  the  mythological 
masque,  a  short  drama,  of  three  or  four  scenes* 
was  constructed,  the  invariable  characters  in 
which,  under  different  shapes,  were  an  old  man, 
his  pretty  daughter,  or  ward — whom  he  was 
desirous  of  uniting  to  a  wealthy  but  foolish 
suitor,  but  who  had  a  poorer  and  favoured 
lover — and  the  old  man's  knavish  serving-man. 
The  girl  and  her  lover  were  protected  by  a 
benevolent  fairy,  whilst  the  old  man  and  his 
favourite  had  the  assistance  of  a  malevolent 
spirit.  To  counteract  the  machinations  of  the 
evil  being,  the  fairy  determined  that  her  proteges 
should  undergo  a  term  of  probation  under  dif- 
ferent shapes,  and  accordingly  transformed  them 
into  Harlequin  and  Columbine,  giving  to  the 
former  a  magic  bat  to  assist  him  in  his  progress. 
The  evil  spirit  then  transformed  the  old  man 
and  his  servant  into  Pantaloon  and  Clown,  and 
the  wealthy  suitor  into  the  Dandy  Lover,  and 
the  harlequinade  commenced,  the  two  lovers 
being  pursued  by  the  others  through  a  variety 
of  scenes,  but  always  foiling  them  by  the  aid  of 
the  bat.^  At  length  the  fairy  reappeared  and 
declared  the  success  of  the  lovers,  and  the  piece 
terminated.  This  form  continued  in  use  for 
many  years  ;  and  indeed,  although  much  altered 
in  detail,  it  still  constitutes  the  basis  of  modem 
pantomime.  Vocal  music  was  largely  introduced, 
not  only  in  the  oi)ening,  but  also  in  the  harle- 
quinade, and  the  best  English  composers  did 
not  disdain  to  employ  their  talents  in  producing 
it.  The  two  Ames,  Dibdin,  Battishill,  Linley, 
Shield,  Attwood,  and  others,  all  composed  mosio 

>  The  names  Harleqnixi.  Columbine,  and  Piantaloob  are  dertvvd 
from  the  lUllan— Arleochino,  Colomblna,  and  Pantalone.  Clo«a 
it  known  In  Italy  a«  Pa«Iiaccio :  in  Pnuioe  aa  Pierrot,  PaflbuM.  or 
Pitre;  in  Oerman  ae  Bajas.  or  Hauimint  (Jack -pudding). 
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for  this  class  of  entertainment.  About  1880 
the  length  of  the  opening  was  greatly  extended, 
more  spectacular  effects  introduced,  and  the 
*■  transformation  scene '  became  by  degrees  the 
climax  of  the  whole.  Original  music  was  still 
composed  for  the  pantomime,  but  the  task  of 
producing  it  was  entrusted  to  inferior  composers. 
Gradually  the  harlequinade  scenes  were  reduced 
in  number,  the  opening  assumed  the  character 
of  an  extravaganza  u{>on  the  subject  of  some 
nuraery  tale,  and  the  music  became  a  selection 
of  the  popular  tunes  of  the  day.  In  the  early 
pantomimes  Harlequin  was  the  principal  char- 
acter, and  continued  so  until  the  genius  of 
Grimaldi  placed  the  Clown  in  the  most  prominent 
position. 

In  pantomimes  of  the  middle  period  the  pan- 
tominiists  who  sustained  the  princiiial  parts  in 
the  harlequinade  invariably  |)erfornied  in  the 
opening  the  characters  who  wore  transformed. 
A  consideration  of  the  difference  between  the 
Italian  Arlecchino  and  the  £nglish  Harlequin  is 
beyond  the  sco})e  of  our  present  purpose.  [After 
the  great  success  of '  L'Enfant  Prodigue '  in  1 891 , 
several  other  wordless  plays  were  given,  and  for 
a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  art  of  true  pantomime 
were  about  to  revive.  *  L'Histoire  d'lm  Pierrot ' 
and  *  Le  Statue  du  Commandeur '  were  the  most 
remarkable  of  those  given  in  England,  and  it  is 
significant  that  both  came  from  abroad,  where 
the  art  of  gesture  is  far  more  aUve  than  it  is  in 
England.]  W.  H.  H. 

PAOLUCCI,  Giuseppe,  bom  May  25,  1726, 
at  Siena,  pursued  his  musical  studies  under 
Padre  Martini  at  Bologna,  and  like  him  became 
a  Franciscan  friar.  After  holding  the  position 
of  choirmaster  at  a  church  in  Venice  and  at 
Sinigaglia,  he  returned  in  1771  to  Assisi  to  be 
clioimiaster  of  the  Franciscan  church  there. 
He  died  April  26,  1776.  He  is  chiefly  known 
as  the  author  of  Arte  Pratica  di  Contrappunto 
dimostrata  con  esempi  di  varj  autari  e  con  osser- 
vazioni.  .  .  Venice,  1766,  a  work  of  the  same 
nature  as  Martini's  treatise.  J.  R.  M. 

PAPE,  Jean-Henry,  pianoforte-maker,  bom 
July  1,  1789,  at  Sarsted  near  Hanover.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  1811,  and  after  visiting 
England  his  services  were  secured  by  Ignace 
Pleyel  to  organise  the  works  of  the  piano  factory 
which  he  had  just  founded.  About  1815  he 
a})pears  to  have  set  up  on  his  own  account ; 
and  thenceforward,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
there  was  perhaps  no  year  in  which  he  did  not 
produce  something  new.  His  active  mind 
never  rested  from  attempte  te  alter  the  shape, 
diminish  the  size,  and  radically  change  the  fram- 
ing, bellying,  and  action  of  the  pianoforte  ;  yet, 
in  the  result,  with  small  influence,  so  far,  upon 
the  progi'ess  of  ite  manufacture.  In  shape  he 
produced  teble  pianos,  rounded  and  hexagonal : 
he  made  an  oval  piano,  a  piano  console  (very 
like  a  chiffonier),  and  novel  oblique,  vertical, 
and  horizontal  forms.  Like  Womum  in  London 


and  Streicher  in  Vienna,  te  do  away  with  the 
bi-eak  of  continuity  between  wrest-plank  and 
sound-board  in  the  grand  piano,  he  repeated 
the  old  idea  that  had  suggested  iteelf  to  Marius 
and  Schroeter,  of  an  overstriking  action — that 
is,  the  hanmiers  descending  uiK)n  the  strings. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  in  1826.  In  this 
action  he  worked  the  hammers  from  the  front 
ends  of  the  keys,  and  tlius  saved  a  foot  in  the 
length  of  the  case,  which  he  strengthened  up 
to  due  resistance  of  the  tension  without  iron 
barring.  He  lowered  the  sound-board,  glueing 
the  belly-bars  to  the  upper  instead  of  the  under 
surface,  and  attached  the  belly-bridge  by  a 
scries  of  sound- poste.  His  constant  endeavour 
was  to  keep  down  the  tension  or  dra^ving  power 
of  the  strings,  and  to  reduce  the  length  aud 
weight  of  the  instrument ;  for,  as  he  says  {Notice 
de  M,  If.  Fape,  Benard,  Paris,  1862),  'it  is 
not  progress  in  art  to  make  little  with  much  ; 
the  aim  should  be  to  make  much  with  little.' 
Yet  he  extended  compass  to  the  absurd  width 
of  eight  octaves,  maintaining  that  the  iierception 
of  the  extremes  was  a  question  of  ear-education 
only.  He  reduced  the  structure  of  his  actions 
to  the  simplest  mechanism  possible,  preferring 
for  undeistriking  grand  pianos  the  simple  crank 
escapement  of  Petzold,  and  for  upright  pianos 
that  of  Womum,  which  he  adopted  in  1815,  as 
stated  in  the  Notice  already  referred  to.  At 
present,  his  inventions  of  clothed  key-mortices 
and  of  felt  for  hammers  are  the  only  important 
bequeste  makers  have  accepted  from  him,  unless 
the  cross  or  overstringing  on  different  planes, 
devised  by  Pape  for  his  teble  instruments,  and 
already  existing  in  some  old  clavichords,  was 
first  introduced  into  pianos  by  him.  He  claimed 
to  have  invented  it,  and  in  1840  gave  Tomkiu- 
son,  a  London  maker,  special  ][)ermisKion  to  use 
it.  [See  Pianoforte.]  He  made  a  piano  with 
springs  instead  of  strings,  thus  doing  away  with 
tension  altogether ;  added  reed  attachmente, 
and  invented  a  transjiosing  piano,  moving  by 
his  plan  the  whole  instrument  by  means  of  a 
key  while  the  clavier  remained  stetionary.  He 
also  invented  an  ingenious  saw  for  veneers  of 
wood  and  ivory  ;  in  1839  he  veneered  a  piano 
for  St.  James's  Palace,  entirely  with  the  latter 
substance.  Pajw  received  many  distinctions  in 
France,  including  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  He  died  Feb.  2,  1875.  A.  J.  H. 
PAPILLONS.  The  name  of  twelve  piano- 
forte pieces  by  Schumann,  constituting  his 
op.  2,  which  are  dedicated  to  his  sistei-s-in-law, 
Theresa,  Emilia,  and  Rosalia  Schumann.  They 
were  composed  at  different  times — Nos.  1,  3,  4, 
6,  and  8  in  1829,  and  the  others  in  1881.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  the  better-known 
and  more  highly  developed  *Caraaval,'  op.  9. 
The  form  of  the  two  oom^Kwitions  is  the  same, 
but  in  the  earlier  work  there  are  no  characteristic 
titles  to  the  several  pieces.  The  subject  of  No.  1 
of  the  *  Papillons '  is  referred  to  in  *  Floresten/ 
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Many  xneones  nave  oeen  propounaea  as  to  tne 
meaning  or  story  of  these  pieces,  and  Schumann 
himself  refers  it  to  the  last  chapter  of  Jean 
Paul's  Fleffeljdhre,  *  where,'  as  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  Henriette  Voigt,  *  all  is  to  be  found  in 
black  and  white.'  (See  Wasielewsky's  LifCy 
3rd  ed.  p.  328.)  It  is  evident  that  the  idea  of 
a  Carnival  is  akeady  in  his  mind,  for  the  last 
few  bars  of  the  finale  bear  the  following  super- 
scription :  *  The  noise  of  the  carnival  night  dies 
away.     The  church  clock  strikes  six.'         M. 

PAPINI,  GuiDO,  born  August  1,  1847,  at 
Camagiore  near  Florence,  a  distinguished  vio- 
linist, was  a  pupil  of  the  Italian  violin  professor 
Giorgetti,  and  made  his  d^but  at  thirteen  years 
of  age  in  Florence,  in  Spohr's  third  concerto. 
He  was  for  some  years  leader  of  the  Societal  del 
Quartetto  in  that  city.  In  1874  he  appeared 
at  the  Musical  Union,  which  was  his  principal 
locale  during  his  annual  visits  to  London,  though 
he  was  also  heard  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
Old  and  New  Philharmonic  Societies,  etc.  In 
1876  he  appeared  in  Paris  with  success  at  the 
Pasdeloup  Concerts,  also  at  the  Bordeaux 
Philharmonic  Concerts,  which  were  then  much 
in  vogue.  In  1893  he  accepted  the  post  of 
Principal  Violin  Professor  at  the  Dublin  Royal 
Academy  of  Music :  he  instituted  the  Classical 
Concerts  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Music  while 
in  that  city,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  Professorship  in  1896.  He  returned 
to  London,  where  he  at  present  resides,  dividing 
his  time  between  composition  and  occasional 
private  tuition.  His  published  compositions, 
besides  arrangements,  transcriptions,  etc.,  com- 
prise two  concertos  for  Violin  and  Violoncello 
respectively  ;    an     excellent    Violin    School ; 

*  Exercices  de  Mecanisme  pour  le  Violon  seul/ 
and  smaller  pieces,  such  as  the  *Feuillets 
d' Album,'  Romances,  Nocturnes,  etc.,  for  Violin 
and  Violoncello.  He  has  published  Songs, 
Trios  for  two  Violins  and  Piano,  Quartet  for 
three  Violins  and  Piano,  and  has  edited  the 
twenty- four  'Caprices  de  Paganini,'  and  other 
classical  works. — Legge,   Cclehratcd   Violinists^ 

*  Strad'  Library,  No.  1 V. ;  T.  L.  Phipson,  Guido 
Pftpiiii  •  Clarke,  Diet,  of  Fiddlers  ;  Cyclopedia 
of  Music  and  Musicians  ;  Mendel,  Musik  Lex.  ; 
Brown,  Biog,  Die.  Mus.  ;  and  personally  com- 
municated. E.  H-A. 

PAQUE,  GuiLLAUME,  a  well-known  violon- 
cellist, bom  in  Brussels,  July  24,  1825.  He 
entered  the  Conservatoire  of  his  native  city  at 
an  early  age  as  De  Munck's  pupil,  and  at  fifteen 
gained  the  first  prize.  He  then  went  to  Paris 
and  was  solo  violoncello  at  Musard's  Concerts. 
Thence  he  went  to  Madrid  as  violoncellist  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  In  1861  he  was  employed  by 
Jullien  for  his  English  Concerts,  and  thence- 
forward London  became  his  home.  He  played 
in  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  orchestra,  occasionally 


ana  was  a  memoer  oi  uie  i^ueen  s  rnvate  nana. 
He  played  at  the  Philharmonic,  June  18,  1860. 
He  died  March  2,  1876,  and  was  buried  in 
Brompton  Cemetery.  As  a  man  Paque  was 
deservedly  beloved  and  esteemed.  As  a  player 
he  had  every  quality,  except  tone,  which  w^w 
poor.     He  left  num^ous  works. 

His  brother,  Philippe  J.  Paque,  was 
Trumpeter  to  the  Queen  from  1864,  and  was  a 
member  of  Her  Majesty's  Private  Band.      g. 

PARADIES,  or  PARADISI,  Pietro  Do- 
MENico,  born  at  Naples  in  1710,  a  pupil  of 
Porpora,  and  an  esteemed  teacher  and  composer, 
lived  for  many  years  in  London.  [He  wrote 
'  Alessandro  in  Persia'  for  Lucca  in  1738,  and 

*  II  Decreto  del  Fato '  (serenata)  for  Venice  in 
1740.]  In  1747  he  produced  at  the  King's 
Theatre  *Fetonte,'  six  airs  from  which  were 
published  by  Walsh,  and  frequently  sung  at 
concerts  by  Signora  Galli.  He  also  printed 
twelve  'Senate  di  gravicembalo,'  dedicated  to 
the  Princess  Augusta  (Johnson ;  2nd  ed. 
Amsterdam,  1770).  Such  players  as  Clemen ti 
and  Cramer  studied  his  works  conscientiously, 
and  he  was  in  great  request  as  a  teacher.  When 
Gertrude  Schmeling  (afterwards  Mme.  Mara) 
made  her  first  appearance  in  London  as  a  violinist 
of  eleven,  Paradies  was  engaged  as  her  singing- 
master,  but  her  father  soon  found  it  necessaiy 
to  withdraw  her  from  his  influence.  An  earlier 
pupil,  and  one  of  his  best,  was  Cassandra 
Frederick,^  who  at  the  age  of  five  and  a  half  gave 
a  concert  in  the  Little  Haymarket  Theatre 
(1749),  playing  comjKDsitions  by  Scarlatti  and 
HandeL  The  last  we  hear  in  England  of  this 
eccentric  Italian  is  his  connection  with  the  elder 
Thomas  Linley,  to  whom  he  gave  instruction  in 
harmony  and  thorough-bass.  He  returned  to 
Italy,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1 792.  Ten  sonatas 
are  in  the  Trisor  des  PianisUSy  one  in  D  is 
printed  by  Pauer  in  his  'Alte  Meister,'  and 
another,  in  A,  in  his  *  Alte  Klaviermusik ' ;  and 
a  Toccata  is  given  in  Breitkopfs  *Perles 
Musicales.'  The  Fitzwilliam  Collection  at 
Cambridge  contains  much  MS.  music  by  him 
(including  the  scores  of  the  oi)eras  *Antioco,' 

*  Fetonte,'  *  La  forza  d'amore  *  and  *  II  Decreto 
del  Fato*),  apparently  in  his  autograph,   c.  F.  p. 

PARADIS,  in  the  French  theatres,  is  the  top 
row  of  the  boxes.  It  is  called  so  either  because 
it  is  the  highest,  and  therefore  nearest  heaven, 
or,  as  some  one  wittily  said,  because  like  the 
real  Paradise  the  top  boxes  contain  more  of  the 
poor  than  the  rich.  Compare  the  EngUsh 
expression  '  the  gods, '  for  those  who  sit  in  the 
gallery.  o. 

PARADIS,  Marie  Therese  von,  daughter 

>  Mln  Fred  erica,  a  faronrite  of  HAndel'B.  alio  pla7«d  th«  oir^ia 
in  public  in  1700.  and  mng  in  Handel'*  oratorios.  Sh«  marriMi 
Thoinafl  Wynne,  a  land-owner  in  South  Waloa,  and  ezercised  coo- 
■iderable  Inflaenoe  over  the  musical  education  of  bar  B«f>^«v 
MassinghL 
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PARADISE  AND  THE  PERI 


PARDON  DE  PLOERMEL,  LE    619 


of  Joseph  Anton,  an  Imperial  Councillor,  bom 
in  Vienna,  May  16,  1759.     She  was  a  highly 
esteemed  pianist,  and  Mozart  vrrote  a  concerto 
for  her  (in  Bb,  Kochel,  456).     She  also  attained 
to  considerable  skill  on  the  organ,  in  singing, 
and  in  composition,  and  this  in  spite  of  her  being 
blind   from  early  childhood.     The   piano  she 
studied  with  Richter  (of  Holland),  and  after- 
wards with  Kozeluch,  whose  concertos  were  her 
favourite    pieces ;    singing    with    Salieri    and 
Righini ;  and  composition  with  Friberth,  and 
the  Abb^  Vogler.    The  Empress,  her  godmother, 
took  a  great  interest  in  her,  and  made  her  a 
yearly  allowance  of  200  gulden.     In  1784  she 
went  to  Paris,  where  she  remained  six  months, 
playing  before  the  court,  and  at  the  Concerts 
Spiritiiels,  with  great  applause.     In  November 
she  went  to  London.     Here  she  stayed   five 
months,  played  before  the  King,  Queen,  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  whom  she  accompanied  in  a 
violoncello  sonata,  at  the  then  recently  founded 
Professional  Concerts  (Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
Feb.   16,  1785),  and  finally  at  a  concert  of  her 
own,  conducted  by  Salomon,  in  Willis's  Rooms 
on  March  8.     A  notice  of  her  appeared  in  the 
St.  James's  Chrmiicle  for  Feb.   19.     She  next 
visited  Brussels,  and  the  more  important  courts 
of  Germany,  attracting  all  hearers  by  her  playing 
and   her  intellectual  accomplishments.     After 
her  return  to  Vienna  she  played  twice  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Tonkiinstler-Societat,  and  took 
up   composition   with   great   ardour,    using  a 
sj^stem  of  notation  ^  invented  for  her  by  a  friend 
of  the  family  named  Riedinger.     Of  her  works, 
the  following  were  produced :    *  Ariadne  nnd 
Bacchus,'  a  melodrama,  played  first  at  Laxen- 
burg,  before  the  Emperor  Leopold  (1791),  and 
then    at    the    national    court  -  theatre ;    *Der 
Sclnilcandidat,'  a  pastoral  Singspiel  (Leopold- 
stadt  Theatre,  1792)  ;  *Deutsches  Monument,' 
a  Trauer-cantate  for   the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  (small  Redoutensaal,  Jan.  21, 
1794,  repeated  in  the  Kamthnerthor  Theatre)  ; 
and    'Rinaldo    und    Algina,'   a  magic    opera 
(Pra^ie).     She    also    printed    a    Clavier-trio, 
aonatds,  variations  (dedicated  to  Vogler)  ;  12 
Lieder ;    Burger's    *Lenore,'    etc.      After   her 
fatlier's  death  she  founded  a  music  school  for 
girls,  and  towards  the  close  of  her  life  she  devoted 
herself  exclusively  to  teaching  singing  and  the 
pianoforte,  and  with  great  success.     She  died 
Feb.  1,  1824.  c.  F.  P. 

PARADISE  AND  THE  PERI,  the  second 
of  the  four  poems  which  form  Moore's  LaMa 
Hook'h,  has  been  several  times  set  to  music. 

1.  *Da8  Paradies  und  die  Peri,*  by  Robert 
Hchumann,  for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(op.  50),  in  three  parts,  containing  twenty-six 
numbers.  The  words  were  compiled  by  Schu- 
mann himself  from  the  translations  of  Flechsig 
and  Oelkers,  with  large  alterations  of  his  own. 

I  Described  in  detaU  in  th«  Lelptig  AOgmnHm  MutOaltieh* 
Zeitung,  1810,  No.  07. 


It  occupied  his  mind  for  some  two  years  before 
its  production  at  Leipzig,  Dec.  2,  1843.  [In 
the  Life  of  Schumann  told  in  his  Letter s^  i.  298, 
etc.,  it  is  stated  that  the  work  was  completed  in 
June.]  In  England  it  was  first  performed  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  (Madame  Goldschmidt) 
June  28,  1856.  But  it  had  previously  been 
produced  in  Dublin  under  the  conductorship  of 
J.  W.  Glover,  Feb.  10,  1864.2 

2.  A  Fantasia-Overture,  *  Paradise  and  the 
Peri '  (op.  42),  composed  by  Sterndale  Bennett 
for  the  Jubilee  Concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  July  14,  1862,  and  produced  then.  A 
detailed  programme  of  the  connection  of  the 
words  and  music  was  furnished  by  the  composer 
for  the  first  performance,  and  is  usually  reprinted. 

8..  A  Cantata,  for  solos,  chorus,  orchestra,  and 
organ,  by  John  Francis  Bamett ;  the  words 
selected  from  Moore's  poem.  Produced  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival,  Aug.  31,  1870.         o. 

PARAVICINI,  SiGNORA,  born  at  Turin  in 
1769,  daughter  of  Isabella  Gandinithe  singer. 
Viotti  was  her  master,  and  her  full  pure  tone, 
graceful  bowing,  and  scholarly  style  gained  her 
considerable  fame  as  a  violinist.  During  the 
Milanese  festivities  which  celebrated  the  battle 
of  Lodi,  she  felicitously  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Empress  Josephine,  who  engaged  her  to 
teach  her  son  Engine  Beauhamais,  and  took 
her  to  Paris  in  1797.  Paravicini  was  most 
successful  in  the  French  capital,  and  became  a 
leading  soloist  at  the  concerts  given  in  the  Salle 
de  la  Rue  des  Victoires  Nationales.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  royal  favour  became  less  marked  after 
a  time,  and  finally  ceased.  The  violinist  sank 
into  abject  poverty,  and,  reduced  to  the  utmost 
indigence,  applied  to  the  Italian  residents  in 
Paris,  who  eventually  assisted  her  to  return  to 
her  native  country.  Once  arrived  at  Milan, 
her  ability  soon  regained  for  her  both  competence 
and  repute.  Her  performances  of  some  concertos 
at  the  Italian  Theatre  at  Lisbon  in  1799  created 
a  sensation,  as  did  also  her  appearances  at 
Leipzig,  in  the  same  year,  and  Dresden  in  1800. 
She  returned  to  Paris  in  1801,  and  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  at  the  Fridzeri  concerts.  She 
was  at  Berlin  in  1802,  Ludwigslust  in  1805,  and 
gave  notable  concerts  at  Munich  and  Vienna  in 
1827,  but  all  trace  of  her  is  lost  after  her  per- 
formance at  Bologna  in  1830,  and  the  date  of 
her  death  is  unknown. — Lahee,  Famous  Violin- 
ists ;  Clarke,  Die.  Fiddlers ;  Dnbourg,  T/kJ 
Violin ;  Fetis,  Biog,  des  Mus. ;  Eitner's  Quellen- 
Lexikon  ;  Mendel,  Mnsik  Lexikon,      E.  h-a. 

PARDON  DE  PLOERMEL,  LE.  An  op^ra- 
comique  in  three  acts  ;  words  by  Barbier  and 
Carr^,  music  by  Meyerbeer.  Produced  at  the 
Op^ra-Comique,  April  4,  1859.  In  London,  in 
Italian,  as  'Dinorah,  ossia  II  pellerinaggio  di 
Ploermel,*  at  Covent  Garden,  July  26,  1859  ; 
in  English  as  '  Dinorah '  at  same  theatre,  Oct. 
3,  1859.  G. 

s  See  Mutual  World,  March  9.  ISK,  p.  174. 
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rarepa,  r>aron  ae  ooyescu,  a  v^aiiacnian  Doyara, 
by  his  marriage  with  the  singer  Elizabeth 
Seguin  (she  died  in  1870),  sister  to  Edward 
Seouin,  a  well-known  bass  singer.  On  her 
father's  death,  the  child,  having  shown  great 
aptitude  for  music,  was  educated  by  her  mother 
and  eminent  masters  for  an  artistic  career.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  Miss  Parepa  made  a  successful 
debut  on  the  stage  as  Amina,  at  Malta,  and 
afterwards  played  at  Naples,  Genoa,  Rome, 
Florence,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon.  In  this  country 
she  made  her  first  appearance  May  21,  1857, 
as  Elvira  in  '  I  Puritani '  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  Lyceum,  and  played,  August  5,  1858, 
as  Camilla  on  the  revival  of  *  Zampa '  at  Co  vent 
Garden,  on  each  occasion  with  fair  suooess. 
During  some  of  the  seasons  between  1859  and 
1865  she  played  in  English  opera  at  Covent 
Garden  and  Her  Majesty's,  and  created  the 
parts  of  Victorine  in  Mellon's  opera  of  that 
name  (Dec.  19,  1859);  the  title-part  of  *  La 
Reine  Topaze'  of  Mass^,  on  its  production  in 
England  (Dec.  26,  1860);  that  of  Mabel  in 
Macfarren's  *  Helvellyn  *  (Nov.  8,  1864); 
playing  also  Arline,  Satanella,  and  the  two 
Zerlinas.  In  1863  she  was  married  to  Captain 
H.  de  Wolfe  Carvell,  who  died  April  26,  1865, 
at  Lima,  Peru.  Her  fine  voice  combined  power 
and  sweetness,  good  execution  and  extensive 
com]iass  (of  two  octaves  and  a  half,  extending 
to  d!"  in  alt)  ;  but  she  obtained  but  moderate 
success  in  opera.  On  the  other  hand,  she  won 
almost  from  the  firat  a  great  reputation  in 
oratorios  and  in  the  concert -room,  and  was 
frequently  engaged  at  the  various  Societies 
and  Festivals,  including  the  Handel  Festivals 
of  1862  and  1865.  She  also  sang  abroad  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere.  At  the  close  of  1865 
she  went  to  America  for  a  concert  tour  with 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa  (whom  she  afterwards  married 
there  in  Feb.  1867)  and  Levy  the  comet-player, 
returning  to  England  the  following  year.  After 
their  marriage  Madame  Pare|>a-Rosa  and  her 
husband  remained  in  America  for  four  years, 
and  established  their  famous  Oi>era  Company, 
in  which  she  was  princijial  singer,  achieving 
great  success  in  English  and  Italian  opera, 
oratorio,  and  concerts.  On  her  return  to 
England,  1871,  she  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  fulfilling  an  engagement  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  but  played  for 
the  winter  season  in  Italian  opera  at  Cairo,  and 
the  next  year  was  heard  with  pleasure  at  Covent 
Garden  as  Donna  Anna  and  Norma,  and  sang 
at  the  Philharmonic  '  Ah  Perfido '  of  Beethoven. 
In  the  autumn  of  1871,  Madame  Parepa  and 
her  husband  made  a  third  visit  to  America  Mrith 
their  company.  In  1872  the  lady  sang  at  the 
Xiederrheinische  Festival  at  Diisseldorf,  and 
later  at  Covent  Garden,  as  Norma  and  Donna 
Anna.     In  1873  she  sang  in  Italian  at  Cairo 


esiADiisnea  oy  ner  nusoana,  qui.  sue  inienaea  vo 
sing  the  part  of  ELsa  at  the  projected  production 
of  an  English  version  of  *  Lohengrin '  at  Drary 
Lane  in  March  1874.  Before  the  scheme  could 
be  realised  Madame  Parepa  was  seized  with  a 
severe  illness,  from  which  she  died,  Jan.  21, 
1874,  to  the  universal  regret  of  a  large  circle 
of  friends  and  admirers,  both  in  England  and 
America.  Carl  Rosa  abandoned  his  Drury 
Lane  season,  and  founded  the  Parepa -Rosa 
scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in 
his  wife's  memory.     [See  Rosa,  Carl.]      a.  c. 

PARISH -ALVARS,  Elias,  was  of  Hebrew 
descent,  and  bom  at  Teignmouth,  Feb.  28, 
1808.  He  studied  the  harp  under  Dizi, 
Labarre,  and  Bochsa,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  performers  on  that  instru- 
ment. He  was  also  an  excellent  pianist.  In 
1831  he  visited  Germany,  and  performed  at 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  other  places,  with 
great  success.  In  1834  he  went  to  Upper 
Italy  and  gave  concerts  at  Milan.  In  1836  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years,  occasionally  visiting  London.  From 
1838  to  1842  were  occupied  by  a  journey  to 
the  East,  where  he  collected  many  Eastern 
melodies ;  the  Voyage  cTun  harpisU  en  Orient 
contains  numerous  specimens.  He  returned  to 
Europe  and  gave  concerts  at  Leipzig  in  1842, 
and  at  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Dresden,  and  Prague  in 
1843.  In  1844  he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  In  1846  he  stayed 
some  time  at  Leipzig,  where  his  association  with 
Mendelssohn  produced  a  sensible  improvement 
in  his  style  of  composition.  In  1847  he  settled 
at  Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  chamber 
musician  to  the  Emperor ;  and  there  he  died, 
Jan.  25,  1849.  His  compositions  consist  of 
concertos  for  harp  and  orchestra,  and  numerous 
fantasias  for  harp  and  pianoforte,  and  harp 
alone.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  assiduity  in 
seeking  for  new  effects  from  his  instnmient, 
in  some  of  which  he  anticipated  Thalberg's 
most  characteristic  treatment.  w.  h.  h. 

PARISIAN,  or  FRENCH,  SYMPHONY, 
THE.     A  symphony  of  Mozart's  in  D — 


Allegro  auai. 


entered  in  his  own  autograph  list  as  *  No.  127,* 
and  in  Kochel's  Catalogue  No.  297.  Composed 
in  Paris,  June  1788,  and  first  i>erformed  at 
the  Concert  Spirituel  on  Cori)U8  Christi  Day, 
Junel8,of  the  same  year.  The  slow  movement, 
Andantino  in  G,  6-8,  did  not  please  him,  and 
he  wrote  a  second  in  the  same  key  and  much 
shorter.  Andante,  3-4.  But  he  returned  to  the 
old  one,  and  altered  it,  and  it  is  now  universally 
played.  The  other  was  performed  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  March  15,  1873.  c 
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PARISIENNE,  LA 

PARISIENNE,  LA.  Out  of  the  many 
melodies  associated  with  the  Bevolution  of  1830 
two  have  survived,  and  in  some  sense  become 
national  airs,  '  La  Parisienne '  and  '  Les  Trois 
Couleurs. '  The  first  commemorates  the  influence 
of  Paris,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Orleanist  party  ; 
the  second  is  Republican,  and  in  the  name  of 
France  proclaims  the  triumph  of  democracy. 
[See  Trois  Couleurs,  Les.] 

Casimir  Delavigne,  librarian  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  the  favourite  poet  of  Louis  Philippe, 
was  the  first  to  celebrate  the  Revolution  in  verse, 
his  stanzas  dating  from  the  day  after  the 
Parisians  had  defeated  the  troops  of  Charles  X. 
(August  1,  1880).  Among  his  intimate  friends 
were  Auber  and  Brack,  the  latter  a  good  musician 
and  singer,  devoted  to  Yolkslieder.^  In  his 
collection  was  one,  apparently  composed  in  1757 
at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Harburg,  and  to  this 
Delavigne  adapted  his  words.  Auber  transposed 
it  into  A,  and  added  a  symphony,  very  simple, 
but  bold  and  martial  in  character.  We  give  the 
first  of  the  seven  stanzas. 


Allegro. 
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U  ronyn  m»  tana  I        On  nous  dl  -  salt;  kv-ccm- 


^E^Sfcgt^^fF^if^-r^itKfjE 


clA>TaBl  Nous  avoiu  dit:  aofoiu  aol-datal       Soadain  Plv- 


t*S= 


ria  dana  aa     m6  -  moi  •  n    A  ra-trott-T<     aaa  crl 


m^^^Mf-i^^^^^r'^^^ 


gloi<rt :  Bn  a-rant  I  manlunia  Contra  leurt 


tl^ 


ven  le  toe,  le    fan  daa  ba-taillona  Cou-rona      k  la     tIo- 


i^a^&Si^P^^ 


i!  Con-rona    ila    Tlo-tol    •    ral 

The  '  Parisienne '  was  first  heard  in  public  at 
the  Theatre  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  on  Monday, 
August  2,  1880.  Two  days  Uter  the  Op^ra 
was  reopened,  and  the  playbill  announced  the 
'Muette  de  Portici"*  reduced  to  four  acts,  and 
*  La  Marche  Parisienne,'  a  cantata  by  Casimir 
Delavigne,  sung  by  Adolphe  Nourrit.  On  this 
occasion  Auber  had  the  last  phrase  repeated  in 
chorus,  and  produced  the  symphony  already 
mentioned. 

Though  wanting  in  martial  spirit,  the  air 
had  a  great  success  at  the  time  ;  and  some  years 
later  the  usual  controversy  as  to  its  origin  arose. 

>  These  dataUs  were  derived  from  Auber  hlmaelL 


On  this  subject  Georges  Eastner  published  an 
interesting  article  in  the  Mevtie  et  Gazette  must- 
caU  (April  9,  1849),  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  The  writer  of  the  present  article  is 
indebted  to  Germain  Delavigne  (Casimir's 
brother)  for  the  curious  and  little-known  fact, 
that  Scribe  and  he  had  previously  introduced 
the  air  into  *Le  Baron  de  Trenck,'  a  two-act 
commie-vaudeville,  produced  in  Paris,  Oct  14, 

PARISINA.  1.  An  opera  in  three  acts  ; 
libretto  (founded  on  Byron's  poem)  by  Romani, 
music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at  the  Pergola 
Theatre,  Florence,  March  18,  1833.  At  the 
Th^&tre  des  Italiens,  Paris,  Feb.  24,  1888.  In 
London,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  June  1, 1888. 
2.  'Overture  to  Lord  Byron's  Poem  of 
Parisina,'  for  full  orchestra,  by  W.  Stemdale 
Bennett  (op.  3),  in  Fj  minor ;  composed  in 
1836,  while  Bennett  was  a  student ;  performed 
at  the  Philharmonic  on  June  8,  1840.         g. 

PARKE,  John,  bom  in  London  in  1745, 
studied  the  oboe  under  Simpson,  and  the  theory 
of  music  under  Baumgarten.  In  1768  he  was 
engaged  as  principal  oboist  at  the  Opera,  and  in 
1771  succeeded  the  celebrated  Fischer  as  concerto 
player  at  Vauxhall,  and  became  principal  oboist 
at  Drury  Lane.  In  1776  he  appeared  in  the 
same  capacity  in  the  Lenten  oratorios  conducted 
by  J.  C.  Smith  and  John  Stanley,  and  soon 
afterwards  at  Ranelagh  and  Mary lebone  Gardens. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  King's  band  of 
music,  and  in  1783  chamber  musician  to  the 
Prince  of  \Vales.  He  was  engaged  at  the  Con- 
cert of  Antient  Music,  and  other  principal  con- 
certs, and  at  all  the  provincial  festivals,  until 
his  retirement  in  1816.  He  died  in  London 
August  2,  1829.  He  composed  many  oboe 
concertos  for  his  own  performance,  but  never 
published  them. 

Maria  Hester,  his  daughter  (born  in  London, 
1775),  was  instructed  by  him  in  singing  and 
pianoforte  playing,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
as  a  singer  at  the  Gloucester  Festival  in  1790, 
being  then  very  young,  and  for  about  seven  years 
afterwards  sang  at  the  principal  London  concerts 
and  oratorios  and  the  provincial  festivals.  She 
afterwards  became  Mrs.  Beardmore,  and  retired 
from  the  musical  profession,  but  distinguished 
herself  by  her  attainments  in  science,  languages, 
and  literature.  She  died  August  15,  1822,  her 
husband  surviving  her  only  four  months.  She 
composed  several  sets  of  pianoforte  sonatas,  some 
songs,  and  a  set  of  glees. 

William  Thomas  Parke,  his  younger 
brother,  bom  in  London  in  1762,  commenced 
the  study  of  music  under  his  brother  in  1770. 
He  subsequently  studied  under  Dance,  Bumey 
(nephew  of  Dr.  Bumey),  and  Baumgarten.  In 
1776  he  was  a  soprano  chorister  at  Drary  Lane, 
and  in  1776  was  engaged  as  viola-player  at 
Vauxhall.  In  1779  he  appeared  at  Vauxhall 
as  an  oboist,  and  in   1783  was  employed  as 
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fessional  Concerts,  and  in  1800  was  appointed 
principal  oboist  and  concerto  player  at  Vauxhall, 
where  he  continued  until  1821.  He  extended 
the  compass  of  the  oboe  upwards  to  G  in  alt,  a 
third  higher  than  former  players  had  reached. 
Hecomposed  several  concertos  for  his  instrument, 
the  overtures  to  'Netley  Abbey'  (1794),  and 
'Lock  and  Key*  (1796),  and  numerous  songs, 
glees,  etc. ,  for  the  theatre  and  Vauxhall.  He 
retired  in  1825,  and  in  1830  published  Musical 
Afcmoirs  ;  catnprising  an  Acxount  of  the  General 
Stale  of  Mvsicin  Englaiui  from  1784  to  1830, 
2  vols.  8vo,  an  amusing  work,  but  of  very 
little  authority.  He  died  in  London,  August 
26,  1847.  w.  H.  H. 

PARKER,  Horatio  William,  Mus,D. 
Cantab.,  American  church  musician  and  com- 
poser, was  born  in  Aubumdale,  Mass.,  near 
Boston,  Sept  16,  1863.  His  parents  were 
Charles  Edward  Parker,  an  architect,  and 
Isabella  G.  Jennings,  daughter  of  a  clergy- 
man, a  lady  of  both  musical  and  literary  gifts, 
which  made  her  the  teacher  of  her  son  and 
also  in  later  years  collaborator  with  him  in 
some  of  his  most  important  compositions. 
The  ancestry  of  both  parents  was  English, 
the  American  branches  having  emigrated  to 
the  American  colonies  before  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  Love  for  music  did 
not  awaken  in  the  future  composer  until 
his  fourteenth  year,  but  it  then  took  such 
complete  possession  of  his  mind  and  affections 
that  sports  and  recreation  were  left  out  of  his 
life,  and  the  necessary  education  in  other 
branches  was  imparted  with  great  difficulty 
in  the  intervals  of  music  study.  The  first 
lessons  on  the  pianoforte  and  organ  were 
imparted  by  his  mother,  but  at  fifteen  years 
he  began  composition  of  his  own  volition, 
setting  the  fifty  poems  of  Kate  Greenaway's 
'  Under  the  Window '  to  music  in  two  days. 
At  sixteen  he  modestly  began  those  labours 
>on  behalf  of  church  music  which  he  has  never 
suspended,  though  called  to  larger  duties  and 
dignities  in  other  fields.  His  early  activities 
were  spent  near  Boston,  and  thither  he  now 
went  for  moi-e  advanced  study.  Stephen  A. 
Emery  became  his  master  in  harmony,  John 
Orth  in  pianoforte  playing,  and  George  W. 
Chad  wick  in  composition.  In  1881  he 
went  to  Munich  and  entered  the  Hochschule 
fiir  Musik,  where  he  soon  won  the  affectionate 
interest  of  Rheinberger,  who  perfected  him  in 
organ  technique  and  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  broad  and  fluent  counterpoint  which  char- 
acterises his  compositions.  After  three  years 
of  study  in  Munich  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York, 
where,  for  eight  years,  after  a  brief  term  of 
service  as  musical  instructor  in  the  schools  of 
St,  Paul  and  St.  Mary  in  Garden  City,  L.I., 


counterpoint  in  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music,  which  was  then  under  the  direction 
of  Antonin  Dvofak,  the  stimulating  influence 
of  whose  presence  and  example  was  keenly 
felt  by  the  industrious  young  musician.  In 
1893,  when  this  period  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
he  won  one  of  a  series  of  prizes  offered  by 
the  Conservatory  to  stimulate  comjwsition  in 
America,  with  a  cantata  entitled  *  The  Dream 
King  and  his  Love ' ;  but  he  was  already 
spreading  his  pinions  for  a  higher  and  wider 
flight.  An  invitation  came  to  him  from 
Boston  to  become  organist  and  director  of  the 
music  in  Trinity  Church.  He  accepted  it,  but 
before  severing  his  connections  with  New  York 
put  into  the  hands  of  his  publishers  the  manu- 
script score  of  a  work  which  was  destined  to 
carry  his  fame  far  beyond  his  native  land. 
This  was  ^Hora  Novissima,'  an  oratorio,  the 
words  chosen  from  Bernard  de  Morlaix's  HJiifthut 
ofOie  Celestial  Country ,  for  which  the  composer's 
mother  provided  an  English  translation.  '  Hora 
Novissima '  was  first  performed  on  May  3,  1893, 
by  the  Church  Choral  Society  (see  New  York 
Musical  Societies),  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer.  It  made  its  way  to  Boston,  was 
given  at  the  festivals  in  Cincinnati  and 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  in  1899  was  the  princi- 
pal novelty  at  the  Three  Choirs  Festival  at 
Worcester  (England),  this  being  the  first  time 
that  an  American  composition  had  been  admitted 
to  the  schemes  of  these  historical  meetings. 
Dr.  Parker  conducted  many  of  the  rehearsals 
as  well  as  the  performance  of  his  work,  and 
established  personally  quite  as  amiable  relations 
with  the  choristers  as  his  music  did  with  the 
critics  and  public.  The  choir  presented  him 
with  a  vase  of  Worcester  ware  on  his  birthday, 
Sept.  15,  and  on  the  following  Christmas  sent  to 
his  home  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  U.S.A.,  a  pedestal 
to  support  it  and  a  suitably  inscribed  plate.  In 
1900  *Hora  Novissima'  was  performed  at  the 
Chester  Festival  under  his  direction,  and  he 
conducted  a  new  work,  *  A  Wanderer's  Psalm,' 
at  the  Hereford  Festival.  On  June  10,  1902, 
being  again  in  Europe,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge to  receive  the  degree  of  Mus.D.  from 
the  University.  In  September  he  conducted 
the  third  part  of  his  *  Legend  of  St  Christopher  * 
at  the  Worcester  Festival,  and  the  entire  work 
at  the  Bristol  Festival  in,  October.  Almost 
simultaneously  a  cantata  entitled  ^A  Star 
Song,'  for  which  he  had  received  the  Pade- 
rewski  Prize  (g.v.)  in  1901,  was  performed  at 
the  Norwich  Festival,  but  the  composer  had 
to  hurry  home  to  his  duties  at  Yale  University, 
and  could  not  stay  to  conduct  the  new  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1894  Dr.  Parker  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Music  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity, which  conferred  the  degree  of  M.A.  upon 
him  in  token  of  affiliation.     He  was  the  second 
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incumbent  of  the  Chair  of  Mubic  which  had 
"been     founded    by    Robbins    Battell,    a    Yale 
alumnus.     With  the  appointment  of  Professor 
Parker  the  chair  was  lifted  high  in  dignity,  and 
the   new  incumbent  at  once  began  a  series  of 
movements    which   soon   centred   the   musical 
activities   of  New  Haven   in   the  University. 
Orchestral    concerts    were    given    under    its 
auspices,   under  the  direction  of  the  professor 
its  protection  was  thrown  around  a  re-organised 
choral    society   also    conducted   by   him,    and 
interest   in  music  so  greatly   stimulated  that 
before  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  Dr.  Parker's 
j)rofessorship  the  city  could  boast  of  Woolsey 
Ilall,  a  superb  concert  building  with  a  seating 
caj)acity  of  over  2000,  to  build  which  a  gift 
of  $500,000  was  received  by  the  University  on 
the  occasion  of  its  bi-centenary  in  1901.     In 
this  hall  ia  installed  an  organ  of  eighty  stops, 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Helen  H.  Newberry,  of  Detroit, 
IMich.       For  the   hi -centennial   celebration  of 
the   University   Professor   Parker   composed   a 
Greek  Ode  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  to  conduct 
which  he  came  home  from  Germany  where  he 
was   spending    his   first   Sabbatical  year.      A 
portion  of  the  summer  of  1901  was  spent  in 
the  composition  of  a  '  Concerto  for  Organ  and 
Orchestra    with   Harp,'    which    in    the    next 
musical  season  figured  on  the  programmes  of 
the   Boston,   Chicago,   and   New  Haven   sym- 
phony concerts  with  the  com|X>ser  at  the  organ. 
In   the   same    year   Dr.    Parker    resigned   his 
position     at    Trinity    Church,     Boston,     and 
accei)ted  a  similar  appointment  in  New  York, 
which  entailed  less  fatiguing  travel,  as  being 
nearer    the    scene   of    his    week-day   labours. 
Following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Parker's  compositions 
with  the  dates  of  publication.     There  are  but 
few  of  his  writings  remaining  in  manuscript, 
most  of  them  the  products  of  his  study  years 
in  Munich,  where  they  had  performance  at  the 
students'  concerts  in  the  Hochschule.     As  a 
rule  the  date  of  publication  indicates  the  order 
of  composition,  though  there  are  exceptions. 

Op. 

1.  '  The  Shepherd  Boy ' ;  chonu  for  men's  Toices.    1882. 

2.  Five  Part-H>ngs  for  mixed  voices.     (MS.)  1883. 

5.  Pftilin  XX 11 1.,  for  women's  to1c<«,  organ  and  harp.     (MB.)  1868. 
4.  C'(ii.cert  Overture,  in  E  flat.     (MS.)  1883. 

6.  Overture,  iu  A  major.     (MS.)  1884. 

6.  'The  B»llad  of  a  Knight  and  his  Daughter.'    Produoed  ia 

Munich  in  1884,  published  in  1891. 

7.  Hyiiipbony  iu  C  minor.     Perfonned  in  Munich  In  1886.     (MS.) 
V.  '  Kiii|{  Trojau  ' ;  for  chorus,  soli,  orrhratm  and  harp.    First 

IH-r((irrnance  in  Munich  in  1885 ;  published  in  1886. 
9.  Five  pieccM  for  Pianoforte.     1887. 

10.  Three  U)ve  Songs  for  Tenor.     1887. 

11.  Quartet  for  Strings,  in  F  major.   Performed  in  BnHSalo,  Detroit, 

Cleveland.  Boston,  and  elsewhere.     (MS.) 

12.  '  Venetian '   Overture,  in  B  flat.      Performed   In  Munich   in 

18(14.     (MS.) 

13.  Scherzo  for  orchestra,  in  O.     Performed  in  Munluh  and  New 

York,  1884  and  1886.     (MS.) 

14.  '  Blow,  thou  Winter  Wind,'  male  chonu.    1890. 
1".  Idylle  (Goethe) ;  fierformed  in  Providence.     1891. 

M  '  NurinsniienzuK '  (The  Ballad  of  the  Normans) ;  for  chonu. 
IT.  Four  Pieces  for  the  organ.    189a 

18.  The  Morning  and  Evening  Rerviee,  together  with  the  oflloe  for 

the  Holy  Communion,  in  E  major.     1892. 

19.  Four  Pieces  for  the  pianoforte.    188a 
'JO.  Four  Pieces  for  the  orgnn.    1891. 

'il.  'The   Kiibolds';    for  chorus  and  orchertnu      Performed   at 

Hprlntrfldd.  and  published  in  1891. 
22.  Three  Hacnd  Bongs.    1891. 
•23.  Six  Lyrics  for  the  Pianoforte.    1801. 
21  8U  Soiigs.    18B1. 


Op. 

SB.  Two  Love  Songs.    18B1. 

9&  *  Harold  Harfanr ' ;  for  chorus  and  orchestra.    Performed  in 

1891  In  New  York  and  published  the  same  jms. 
97.  Two  Choruses  for  Women's  Voices.    1891. 
as.  Four  Piec-es  for  the  Organ.     1891. 
».  Six  Bonn.     1892. 

90.  '  Bora  Novissiiua ' ;  an  oratorio.     (See  above.)    1898. 
SI.  '  The  Dream  King  and  his  Love ' :  a  cantata.    (See  above.)    1890. 

32.  Five  Pieces  for  the  Organ.    1893. 

33.  Six  Choruses  for  men's  voices.    1893 

34.  Three  Songs.     1893. 

33.  Suite  for  violin,  pianoforte,  and  violoncello.    (MS.) 
36.  Four  Pieces  for  the  organ.    1893. 
87.  '  The  Holy  Child ' ;  a  cantata,  for  Christmas.    18881. 
36.  Quintet  in  D  minor,  for  strings.     (MS.) 

39.  Four  Choruses  for  Male  Voices.     1893. 

40.  '  G&hal  M6r  of  the  Wine-red  Hand ' ;  for  baritone  and  orchestra. 

41.  Suite  for  violin  and  pianoforte.    (MS.) 

42.  Ode  for  Commencement.    1895. 

43.  "The  Legend  of  St.  Christopher';  an  oratorio.  (See  above.)  189& 
4S.  '  Adstant  Aiigelorum  Chori ' ;  motet  for  mixed  voices  a  capptUa, 

Prise  Composition  of  the  Musical  Art  Society.  New  York.  1889. 
4A.  *  A  Northern  Ballad '  -,  for  orchestra.    Performed  in  Boston, 
Chicago  and  New  York.     lilS.i 

47.  Six  Old  English  Bongs.    1899. 

48.  Choruses  for  Male  Voices.     1899. 

40.  Three  Pieces  for  the  pianoforte.     1880. 

do.  '  A  Wanderer's  Psalm.'    (See  above.)    1900. 

S3.  Three  Songs.    1900. 

68.  '  Hymnos  andron ' ;    Greek    Ode  for  the  Celebration  of  the 

Bi-centenary  of  Yale  University.    1901. 
64.  'A  Star  Song':  for  chonu,  soli  and  orchestra.  (See  above.)  1901. 
66.  Concerto  for  organ  and  orchestra.    1902. 

66.  Symphonic  Poem  ;  for  orchestra.     (MS.) 

67.  Communion  Service,  in  B  flat.    1904. 

58.  Three  Settings  of  Medijeval  Hymns ;  for  solo  voice.     1906. 

69.  Four  Songs. 

00.  '  Union  and  Liberty ' ;  patriotic  song  with  orchestra.  Suag  at 
the  inauguration  of  President  Roosevelt.     1905. 

61.  Ode  for  the  Dedication  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  in  Buflhio. 
^^'  H.  E.   K. 

PAELANDO,  PARLANTE,  *si)eaking,'  A 
direction  allowing  greater  freedom  in  rendering 
than  cantando  or  cantabile,  and  yet  referring  to 
the  same  kind  of  expression.  It  is  generally 
used  in  the  case  of  a  few  notes  or  bars  only,  and 
is  often  expressed  by  the  signs  -r-  —  placed  over 
single  notes,  and  by  a  slur  together  with  staccato 
dots  over  a  group  of  notes.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  used  of  an  entire  movement,  as  in 
the  6th  Bagatelle  from  Beethoven's  op.  33, 
which  is  headed  *  Allegretto  quasi  Andante. 
Con  una  certa  espressione  parlante,'  and  in  the 
second  of  Schumann's  variations  on  the  name 
*  Abegg,'  op.  1,  where  the  direction  *  Basso 
parlando  '  stands  at  the  beginning  and  refers  to 
the  whole  variation.  M. 

PARRATT,  Sir  Walter,  was  born  Feb.  10, 
1841,  at  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  where  his 
father,  Thomas  Parratt  (1793-1862),  was 
organist  (of  the  parish  church  from  1812  to  his 
death),  and  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  The 
boy  displayed  much  precocity,  and  was  thoroughly 
grounded  by  his  father  at  an  early  age.  At 
seven  years  old  he  took  the  service  in  church, 
and  at  the  age  of  ten  he  played  on  one  occasion 
the  whole  of  the  forty-eight  preludes  and  fugues 
of  Bach  by  heart,  without  notice.  He  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  affectionate  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  Bach's  music  which  now  dis- 
tinguishes him.  His  predilection  for  the  organ 
was  no  doubt  grounded  on  his  father  s  example 
and  on  his  familiarity  with  Conacher's  organ 
factory,  which  he  haunted  when  very  young. 
At  any  rate  he  was  an  organist  from  the  begin- 
ning. At  eleven  years  of  age  he  held  his  Urst 
appointment  at  Armitage  Bridge  Church.  After 
a  few  months  he  was  sent  to  the  choir  school  of 
St.  Peter's  Chapel,  Pimlico,  where  he  officiated 
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ana  ne  was  recaiiea  to  nuaaersneia,  ana  was 
organist  of  St.  Paul's  Church  there,  from  1854 
till  1861.  In  that  year  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  organist  to  Lord  Dudley,  at  Witley 
Court  in  Worcestershire.  Here  he  had  time 
and  opportunity  for  study,  of  which  he  availed 
himsel  f.  His  next  step  was  to  the  parish  church, 
Wigan,  in  1868  ;  in  1872,  when  Stainer  was 
appointed  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Parratt  suc- 
ceeded him  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and 
while  there  he  held  the  organistshipof  St.  Giles's, 
was  choirmaster  of  Jesus  and  Trinity  College 
chapels,  conductor  of  the  Exeter  College  Musical 
Society,  the  Trinity  College  Glee  Club,  and 
college  societies  at  Jesus  and  Pembroke.  He 
also  conducted  the  Oxford  Choral  Society,  and 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  University 
Musical  Club.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  to  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  his  present  post,  vice 
Sir  G.  Elvey.  In  1873  he  had  taken  the  degree 
of  Mus.B.  at  Oxford,  and  in  1883  was  chosen 
I'rofessor  of  the  Organ  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  as  well  as  conductor  of  the  Choral  Class. 
He  is  conductor  of  the  Madrigal  Society  of 
Windsor,  and  of  other  choral  organisations 
there,  and  '  Past  Grand  Organist  *  of  the  Free- 
masons. In  1892  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  in  1893  was  appointed  master 
of  the  Queen's  Musick  and  private  organist  to 
Her  Majesty.  Both  the  latter  appointments 
were  confirmed  to  him  by  the  present  King. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Victorian  Order. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Mus.D.  at 
Oxford  in  1894. 

His  publications  comprise  an  anthem,  *  Life 
and  Death,'  to  words  by  Dean  Stanley,  an  early 
valse- caprice,  some  songs,  and  pieces  for  the 
organ  in  the  Organises  Quarterly  Jatimal, 
He  wrote  the  music  for  the  performance  of 
*  Agamemnon '  at  Oxford  in  June  1880,  and  to 
*The  Story  of  Orestes,'  Prince's  Hall,  June 
1886.  His  gifts  are  very  great.  His  playing 
needs  no  encomium,  and  in  addition  his  memory 
is  prodigious,  and  many  stories  of  curious  feats 
are  told  among  his  friends.  His  knowledge  of 
literature  is  also  great,  and  his  taste  of  the  finest. 
He  has  been  a  considerable  contributor  to  this 
Dictionary,  and  supplied  the  chapter  on  music 
to  Mr.  Humphry  Ward's  Heign  of  Queen  Victoria 
(Loiif^mans,  1887).  He  edited  the  volume 
of  'Choral  Songs  .  .  .  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria '  (1899),  and  wrote  the  last  him- 
self. He  is  a  very  hard  worker,  and  the  delight 
of  his  colleagues,  friends,  and  pupils.  Nor 
must  we  omit  to  mention  that  he  is  an  extra- 
ordinary chess-player,  o. ;  with  additions  from 
the  Musical  Times,  1902,  pp.  441  ff. 

PARRY,  Sir  Charles  Hubert  Hastixos 
Bart.,  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Gambier 
Parry,  of  High  nam  Court,  near  Gloucester,  a 
highly  skilled  amateur  painter  and  patron  of 


nam  unurcn  ana  parts  oi  Ji«iy  ana  Worcester 
Cathedrals  are  preserved.  Hubert  Parry  was 
bom  at  Bournemouth,  Feb.  27,  1848,  and  was 
educated  successively  at  Malvern,  Twyford 
(near  Winchester),  Eton,  and  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  We  hear  of  his  composing  chants  and 
hymn-tunes  when  he  was  about  eight,  bat  his 
first  deep  musical  impression  seems  to  have 
been  received  from  Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley, 
while  he  was  at  school  at  Twyford.  In  1861, 
when  he  went  to  Eton,  his  musical  proclivities 
made  themselves  felt  at  once,  and  he  became 
famous  in  the  school  as  a  baritone  singer,  a 
pianist,  and  a  composer  of  songs,  etc  In 
1867,  just  before  leaving  Eton  for  Oxford,  he 
took  the  Mus.B.  degree  at  the  latter  univer- 
sity, and  his  exercise,  a  setting  of  '0  Lord, 
Thou  hast  cast  us  out,'  was  performed  at  Eton, 
and  published.  At  Oxford  studies  and  sports 
took  the  first  place,  and  music  was  rather 
neglected  for  a  time,  excepting  in  occasional 
performances,  and  in  the  founding  of  the 
Oxford  University  Musical  Club.  He  took  the 
B.A.  degree  in  1870,  but  before  this  he  had 
taken  composition  lessons  from  Stemdale 
Bennett  and  G.  A.  Macfarren,  besides  going 
to  Stuttgart  for  one  long  vacation  to  study 
with  Henry  Hugo  Pierson.  After  leaving 
Oxford  he  was  in  Lloyd's  for  about  three 
years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  music  was 
too  strong  for  him,  and  thenceforward  he  has 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  art.  In 
these  early  years  in  London  the  friendship, 
counsel,  and  instruction  of  Edward  Dannreuther 
were  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  him,  and  it  was 
at  the  semi-private  music-meetings  at  Dann- 
reuther's  house  in  Orme  Square  that  all  Parry's 
chamber  music  was  played  almost  as  soon  as 
it  was  written.  The  fortunate  subscribers  to 
these  concei;^  little  knew  how  unique  was  the 
privilege  they  enjoyed,  for  in  many  cases 
Parry's  MS.  works  were  mislaid,  and,  in  some 
instances,  inadvertently  destroyed,  in  the 
following  years.  In  1877  Parry,  while  on  a 
visit  to  Cannes,  gave  a  series  of  chamber 
concerts  there  with  Edoardo  Guerini  the  vio- 
linist, and  among  other  things  his  suite  for  the 
two  instruments  (probably  the  'Partita')  was 
played.  In  1879  a  private  concert  of  Parry's 
works  was  given  at  the  house  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  when  in  addition  to  some 
of  the  works  already  performed  at  Dannreuther's 
house,  we  hear  of  a  fantasia -sonata  in  one 
movement  for  piano  and  violin,  and  a  set  of 
pianoforte  variations  on  a  theme  of  Bach  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  an  overture,  'Guillem  de 
Cahestanh,'  was  x.)layed  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
As  long  before  as  1868  an  *  intermezzo  religioso  * 
for  strings  had  been  produced  at  the  Gloucester 
Festival.  It  was  in  1880  that  Parry's  name 
first  came  before  the  world  at  large.     Dann* 
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reuther  played  his  pianoforte  concerto  in  F  sharp 
minor     at    the    Crystal    Palace,    and    in    the 
autumn  his  first  important  choral  work,  the 
*  Scenes  from  Prometheus  Unbound,'  was  given 
at     the    Gloucester    Festival.     It   was    not    a 
success,   but  it  is  not  the  less  interesting  on 
that  account ;  it  imdoubtedly  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  English  music,  and  the  type 
of  composition  of  which  it  was  the  first  specimen 
has  had  great  consequences  in  the  development 
I    of  our  national  art.     The  dramatic  monologue 
of  Prometheus  had  a  new  note  of  sincerity  in 
it  ;    besides  the  wonderful  faithfulness  of  ac- 
centuation,  in  which  Parry  has   always  been 
unrivalled  among  modem  composers,  there  is  a 
wealth    of  noble   melodic  ideas,   such  as   the 
theme  of  Jupiter's  song,  *  Pour  forth  heaven's 
wine,  *  and  the  lovely  passage  for  unaccompanied 
quartet,  '  Our  feet  now,  every  palm,'  whUe  the 
final  climax,  '  To  an  ocean  of  splendour,'  is  now 
realised  as  a  prophecy  of  that  power  of  culmin- 
ating effect  which  has  been  so  finely  shown 
over  and  over  again  by  the  composer.     For  the 
following    Gloucester   Festival,    Shirley's   ode, 
•The  Glories  of  our  Blood  and  State,'  was  set 
for  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  the  conviction 
that  a  new  composer  had  arisen  to  revive  the 
art  of  choral  writing  gradually  grew,  until  the 
fullest  confirmation  was  given  in  the  &mou8 
'Blest  Pair  of  Sirens,'  first  performed  by  the 
Bach  Choir  in  1887.     Since  that  time.  Parry's 
choral  works  have  succeeded  one  another  at  the 
great  festivals  with  most  welcome  regularity. 
His  instrumental  compositions,  meanwhile,  were 
a  good  deal  longer  in  gaining  wide  recognition  ; 
the  orchestral  works  were  considered  obscure,  a 
circumstance  due  to  their  extreme  conciseness 
and  the  elaborate  development  of  the  themes. 
The  first  symphony  was  given  in   1882,   the 
second,    in    F,    in    the    following    year,    the 
third   and   fourth   in    1889.       His    orchestral 
writing  is  by  no  means  the  fom^lesa  glow  of 
gorgeous   colouring    that   pleases   the   ears   of 
amateurs  in  the  present  day  ;  as  it  always  has 
laid  more  stress  on  the  sub^nce  of  the  ideas 
and  development,  rather  than  on  the  manner 
of  their  presentment,  he  is  sometimes  considered 
not  to  excel  in  orchestration  ;  but  such  things 
as  the  third  and  fourth  symphonies,   or  the 
*  Characteristic  Variations '  of  later  date,  must 
ahvays  appeal  strongly  to  the  cultivated  musi- 
cian. 

In  the  choral  works,  from  *  Blest  Pair  of 
Sirens'  onwards,  there  is  apparent  the  same 
mastery  of  accentuation  that  was  noticed  in 
his  songs  ;  besides  this,  the  composer  shows 
a  wonderftil  power  of  handling  large  masses 
with  the  utmost  breadth  and  simplicity  of 
effect,  and  of  using  the  voices  of  the  choir  in 
obtaining  climax  after  climax,  until  an  over- 
whelming impression  is  created.  This  is  the 
secret  of  Parry's  power  over  the  musical  people 
of  his  time,  and  it  is  a  power  that  is  felt  not 
VOL.  Ill 


only  by  the  educated  hearer,  but  even  by  the 
untrained    listener.       Without    the    smallest 

'  trace  of  the  actual  influence  of  Handel,  there 
is  a  grandeur  which  is  commonly  called 
'Handelian'  about  many  of  Parry's  choruses, 
and  in  one  work  after  another  he  touches  a 
point  which  can  only  be  called  sublime.  The 
more  delicate  side  of  his  choral  writing  is 
beautifully  shown  in  the  various  part-songs 
which  came  out  in  1897,  and  several  of  these 
are  among  the  most  expressive  and  tender 
things  in  music.  'Since  thou,  O  fondest  and 
tmest,'  'There  rolls  the  deep,'  and  'Music, 
when  soft  voices  die,'  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  pathetic  quality,  and  in  perfect 
command  of  simple  resources  the  whole  series 
is  most  remarkable.  The  strong  vein  of 
humour  which  his  friends  know  so  well  has 
appeared  in  his  music  on  many  occasions  ;  in 
the  music  to  the  three  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
both  wit  and  humour  are  strongly  apparent 
throughout,  and  his  way  of  weaving  in  themes 
from  well-known  works,  and  of  imitating  various 
styles,  makes  these  works  unique  in  music.  In 
'The  Pied  Piper,*  too,  his  music  fits  the 
humorous  parts  of  Browning's  poem  no  less 
perfectly  than  the  picturesque  or  narrative 
passages. 

In   1883  Parry  was  appointed  Choragus  of 

■  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  1900  succeeded 
Sir  John  Stainer  as  Professor  of  Music ;  in 
1894  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  in  succession  to  Sir  George 
Grove,  and  in  1898  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  At  the  Coronation  of  King 
Edward  VII.  in  1903,  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
In  1883  he  was  given  the  honorary  degree  of 
Mus.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1884,  the  same 
degree  at  Oxford.  A  similar  degree  followed 
at  Dublin  in  1891,  in  which  year  he  was 
appointed  Examiner  of  Music  in  the  London 
University.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
list  of  all  the  societies  connected  with  music  of 
which  Parry  is  president ;  his  geniality  of 
disposition,  remarkable  powers  of  organisation, 
strong  common  sense,  and  the  purity  of  his 
artistic  ideals  have  made  him  the  most  power- 
ful influence  in  English  musical  matters, 
even  a])art  from  his  own  creations,  which  in 
the  aggregate  mark  him  out  as  the  most 
important  figure  in  English  art  since  the  days 
of  Purcell. 

In  Hterary  work  he  has  done  much  that  is 
memorable ;  besides  some  early  poems  in 
Afacmillan*a  Magazine  for  May  1875,  he  wrote 
and  arranged  the  words  for  his  own  'Judith,' 
and  for  many  others  of  his  works ;  his  con- 
tributions to  this  Dictionary  are  among  the 
most  valuable  things  in  the  first  edition  ;  his 
Studies  of  the  Great  Composers  (1866)  is  full 
of  useful  information  conveyed  in  a  terse  style 
very  different  from  that  of  the  average  writer 
on  music  at  the  time  of  its  publication ;  his 
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repuDiisaea  m  lotfo  sa  ine  j:/voiiJuciam.  oj  uw  ati 
of  MusiCf  and  The  iStverUeenih  Century y  vol.  iii. 
of  The  Oxford  History  of  Music.  In  these  the 
established  facts  of  the  history  are  put  in  a 
suggestive  new  light,  and  the  conclusions  based 
on  research  of  all  kinds  are  full  of  value.  His 
Summary  of  Musical  History  is  among  Novello's 
Music  primers,  and  is  of  course  intended  for  the 
use  of  students.  He  has  lectured  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  the  Midland  Institute,  Birmingham, 
and  elsewhere,  with  great  success. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  at  a  complete 
chronological  catalogue  of  Parry's  works  ;  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  used  the  con- 
venient system  of  opus- numbers,  except  in  three 
or  four  early  instances  : — 

LIST  OP  COMPOSmONS 
(The  order  of  the  «rly  worlu  is  unoerUin.) 

Anthem.  'Bleawd  li  He'  (pnU.  bj  Novello.  1866.  dedioftted  to 

Sir  G.  J.  Elvey). 
Anthein.  *  Prevent  ua.  0  Lord '  (pabd.  Novello). 
SongB  (pubd.  Lam  bom  Cock):    'Why  does  acure  deck  the  skyf 

'  Angel  Hosts,  sweet  love,  befriend  thee.' 
Five-part  madrigal,  '  Fair  Daffodils '  (pabd.  Lambom  Cock). 
Te  Deum  and  Benodictos  in  D,  afterwards  extended  to  fuU  morning 

and  evening  service  (pubd.  Novello). 
Cantata.  'O  Lord,  Thou  hast  cast  us  out'  (exercise  for  the  Mns.B. 

degree,  1»J7). 
Intermexzo  roligioso  for  strings  (Oloacester  Festival,  1868). 
Two  Bongs.  '  Autumn,'  '  The  River  of  Life'  (pubd.  Ashdown). 
Three  Songs  (odes  from  Moore's  version  of  '  Anacreon ') :   '  Away, 

away,  you  men  of  rules.'  '  Fill  me,  boy.  as  deep  a  draught.'  and 

'Oolden  hues  of  life  are  fled '  (pubd..  Augener.  the  second  after- 
wards set,  with  slight  alterations,  with  orchestral  acoompani- 

ment). 
Three  vocal  trios,  op.  11  (pubd.  Ashdown,  as  part  of  a  series  of 

Chamber  Trios),  No.  1,  'Hymn  to  Night':  No.  2,  'Hymn  to 

Diana.'  '  Queen  and  Huntress ' ;  and  No.  3,  '  Take,  O  take  those 

lips  away.' 
Three  Bongs  (pubd.  Ashdown,  as  op.  12,  after  1872),  'The  Poet's 

Bong.'  '  Morv  fond  than  cushat  dove.'  '  Music' 
Pianofoi-te  works  :— 
Sonnets  and  Bongs  without  Words,  for  pianoforte  solo :  Book  i. 

(pubd.  lAinbom  Cock).  'A  Pastoral.'   'Owlet,'  'Onome,'  and 

'Lied';  Book  ii.  (pubd.  Lambom  Cock).  'In  Memoriam.  Sept. 

1868,'  'Resignation.'  ' L' Allegro.' and   '1\  Pensieroso';   Book 

iii.  (pubd.  Ashdown),    '  Prelude.'    '  Interlude,'  '  Vergisameln- 

nicht.' 
Charakterbildor  (Seven  Ages  of  Mind),  seven  stodies  for  pLano* 

forte  (pubd.  Augener). 
Sonata,  No.  1,  in  P  (pubd.  Ashdown). 
Sonata.  No.  2,  '  To  "Tora,'  in  A  minor  and  major  (pnbd.  Stanley 

Lucas.  Weber,  and  Co.). 
TA  set  of  '  Miniatures '  is  mentioned  in  the  first  edition  of  the 

Dictionary.] 
Variations  on  a  theme  of  Bach,  and  a  Fantasia-sonata  in  one 

movement  for  piano  and  violin,  are  mentioned  as  being  played 

at  the  concert  given  at  Mr.  Balfour's  house  in  1879. 
A  Oarland  of  Shakespearean  and  other  old-fashioned  lyrics  (pnbd. 

Lambom  Cock,  as  op.  21),  '  On  a  day.  alack  the  day.'  '  A  Storing 

Song.'  '  A  Contrast,'^ 'Concerning  Love,'  '  A  Sea  Dixge.'  and  'To 

Mistress  Margaret  Hussey.' 
Partita  for  piano  and  violin,  in  D  minor,  written  1877  (pnbd. 

Cxerny.  1887). 
Song,  '  Twilight '  (pnbd.  as  op.  23,  No.  1,  by  Ashdown). 
Trio,  pf.  and  strings  in  B  minor,  Dannrenfcber,  1878.  Hallo's  recitals, 

1880  (pubd.  Breitkopf). 
GrosMs    Duo,    for  two   pianofortes,    in   K    minor,   1878   (pnbd. 

Breitkopf). 
Overture,  'GuiUem  de  Cabestanh '  (Crystal  Palace,  1879). 
Romance  for  violin  and  pf .  in  F.  contributed  to  an  album  pubUshad 

or,  1879  (pnbd.  Novello). 
30  (Dannreuther). 

Bat. 

1880  (pnbd.  NoveUo). 

d  oreh.  (Crystal  Falaoe,  April  8, 

1.) 

IS  Unbound,'  for  soil,  choir,  and 

I  (all  choral  works  from  this  time 

am  Festival.  1882. 

Ige  University  Musioal  Society, 

m,  Richter  Concert,  1887  (pubd. 

Uion  of  Ajai  and  rijwss.  *  The 

x,.^..^  w.  s,^  ^ ...«  ^^^'  (Gloucester  Festival.  1888). 

Music  to  Th0  Mrdt  at  Aristophanes  (Cambridge.  Nov.  1888). 
Trio  in  B  minor  (Dannreuther.  1884,  pubd.  Novello). 


Chantctenstic  l\>pular  Tunes  of  tne  Britlsb  Isles,  amnged  for 

pianoforte  duet  (pubd.  Stanley  Lucas.  1887). 
English    Lyrics,   book   i.  (pubd.   1886.   by  Btonley   Lucas,   after- 
wards by  NoveUo)  — 'My  true  love  hath  my  heart.'  'Good 

night.'  'Where  shall  the  lover  rest?'  'Willow,  willow.' 
BngUsh  Lyrics,  book  ii.  (pubd.  1887)— *0  Mistress  mine.'  'Take.  O 

take  those  lips  away.'  '  No  longer  mourn  for  me.'  '  Blow.  blow. 

thou  winter  wind,'  '  When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall.' 
Four  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  (pabd.  1887  hy  Stanley  Lucas  and 

Weber). 
Milton's  Ode  at  a  Solemn  Music,  for  chorus  and  orchestra.  '  Blest 

Pair  of  Sirens'  (Bach  Choir,  May  17,  1887,  and  Herrfoni  Fes- 
tival, 1888). 
Oratorio,  'Judith'  (Birmingham  Festival.  ISK). 
Sonata  for  pt  and  vln.  in  D  (Dannreuther,  188B). 
Symphony.  No.  3,  in  C  ('  English ')  (Philharmonic,  May  m»). 
Symphony,  No.  4,  in  E  minor  (Richter,  July  1889). 
Pope^H  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  for  soli,  choir,  and  ordi.  (Leeds 

Festival.  1889). 
Trio,  pf.  and  strings  in  O  (Dannreuther,  Feb.  1880). 
'  L'  Allegro  ed  il  Pensieroso '  (Milton),  for  soli,  choir,  and  orch. 

(Norwich  Festival.  1890). 
'  Eton '  (ode  by  Swinburne),  chorus  and  orch.  (Eton  Celebration, 

June  1891). 
De  Profundis.  psalm  for  soprano  solo,  twelve-part  chorus,  and  orch. 

(Hereford  Festival.  1891). 
Song.  'The  Maid  of  Elsinore,'  contributed  to  an  album  of  "Twelve 

New  Songs'  (Leadenhall  Press,  1891). 
Mmdo  to  Th«  Frog*  of  Arlsto^ianos  (performed  b>'  the  Oxford 

University  Dramatic  Club,  Feb.  1882). 
Choric  Song,  from  Tennyson's  Lotu*  Eaten,  for  soprano  solo,  choir. 

and  orchestra  (Cambridge,  June  188*2). 
Oratorio. '  Job.'  for  soli,  chonis.  and  oreh.  (Gloucester  Festival,  189$. 
Music  to  Stuart  Ogilvie's  '  Hypatia '  (Haymarket  Theatre.  Jan.  1898). 
Overture  'To  an  Unwritten  Tragedy'  (Worcester  Festival.  1898). 
Song,  '  Rock-a-Bye,'  contributed  to  the  ChUdmt'M  Souvenir  ffsiy 

Book,  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago.  1893  (pubd.  Novello). 
Suite  for  strings  in  F  ('  Lady  Radnor's  Suite'),  for  the  Countess  of 

Radnor's  orchestra  (played  June  29, 1894). 
Arrangement  of  a  suite  by  Boyoe  for  the  same  concert. 
Anthem,  '  Hear  my  words,  ye  people,'  for  soprano  and  baas  soli  and 

chorus,  written  for  the  festival  of   the  Salisbury  Diocesan 

Choral  AssocUtion.  1894. 
Oratorio.  '  King  Saul '  (Birmingham  FesUval.  1894). 
English  Lyrics,  book  iii.  (NoveUo.  1896— 'To  Lucasta,'  'If  thou 

would'nt  ease  thine  heart.'  'To  Althea.'  'Why  so  pale  and 

wan  ?'  '  Through  the  ivory  fate.'  'Of  aU  tlie  torment*.' 
Invocation  to  Music  (poem  by  Robert  Bridges),  soprano,  tenor,  and 

baritone  solos,  choir,  and  orch.  (Leeds  Festival.  1896). 
Twelve  short  pieces  (three  books)  for  violin  and  piano  (NoveUo, 

1895). 
Song.  ■  Land  to  the  Leeward.  Ho ! '  {School  Murie  Reptow.  Sept.  1896). 
English  Lyrics,  book  iv.  (Novello,  1807)— 'Thine  eyes  stiU  ahioed 

for  me,'  'When  lovers  meet  again,'  'When  we  two  parted.' 

'Weep  you  no  mote,'  'There  be  none  of  beauty's  daughten,' 

•Bright  star.' 
Part-songs  (Novello.  1897)  :— 
Six  Lyrics  from  Eliiabethan  song-books- 'Fbllow  jrour  Saint.' 

'  Love  is  a  sickn  »»,' '  Turn  aU  thy  thoughts  to  eyes,' '  Whetheo- 

men  do  laugh  or  weep,' '  The  sea  hath  many  a  thousand  sands,' 

'  TeU  me.  O  lovo'  (4-parts,  the  last  6-parts). 
Six  Modem  Lyrics  set  as  part-songs—'  How  sweet  the  answer.' 

'  Since  thou.  O  fondest  and  truest.'  '  If  I  had  but  two  little 

wings.'  'There   rolls   the   deep,'    'What   voice   of   gladneaa.' 

'  Music,  when  soft  voices  die '  (all  4-parts). 
Eight  four-part  songs :  '  Phillts,'  *  O  love,  they  wrong  thee  moch.* 

'  At  her  fair  hands,' '  Home  of  my  heart,' '  You  gentle  nympha.' 

'Come  pretty  wag,' '  Ye  thrilled  me  once,'  '  Better  music  ne'er 

was  known.' 
Characteristic  Variations  for  orch..  in  B  minor  (Philharmooic. 

June  1887). 
Magnificat,  for  soprano  solo,  choir,  and  orch.  (Hereford  Festival. 

1897). 
A  Song  of  Darkness  and  Light  (poem  by  Robert  Bridges),  foe- 
soprano  solo,  choir,  and  orch.  (Gloucester  Festival.  1888). 
Music  to  '  A  Repentance '  (John  Oliver  Hobbes)  (St.  James's  Theatre. 

Feb.  1899). 
Five-part  song.  'Who  can  dwell  with  greatness?'  contributed  to 

the  album  of  Choral  Songs  in  Honour  of  Queen  Victoria.  189SL 
Te  Deum,  for  soli,  choir,  and  orch.  (Hereford  Festival.  1900). 
Baas  Bcena.  with  orch.,  '  The  Soldier's  Tent '  (words  by  Alma  Btrvt- 

telll  (Birmingham  Festival,  1900). 
Music  to  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus  (Cambridge,  Nov.  1900). 
Ode  to  Music  (poem  by  A.  C.  Benson)  for  the  opening  of  the  new 

concert  room  at  the  Royal  College  of  Musie,  June  1901. 
'  God  of  all  created  things.'  Coronation  hymn,  1902. 
English  Lyrics,  book  v.  (Novello.  1902)—'  A  stray  nymph  of  Diaiu' 

'Proud  Maisie.'  'Crabbed  age  and  youth,'  'Lay  a  garland.' 

'  Love  and  laughter.'  '  A  girl  to  her  glass,' '  A  Lullaby.' 
English  Lyrics,  book  vl.  (Novello.  1902)— 'When  comes  my  Gw«b.' 

'And  yet  I  lovo  her,'  'Love  is  a  bable.'  'A  lover's  garlami.' 

*  At  the  hour  the  long  day  ends,'  '  Under  the  greenwood  tnec' 
'  War  and  Peace,'  ode  (to  words  by  A.  C.  Benson  and  the  oompoao-t 

for  mil.  choir,  and  orch.  (Royal  Choral  Society.  Albert  HaU. 

April  1908). 
Anthem,  '  I  was  glad.'  and  Processional  Music,  for  the  Ooronatioii 

of  King  Edward  VII..  1908. 
'  Voces  Clamantium.'  Motet,  fur  soprano  aod  baritone  aolosi.  choir. 

and  orch.  (Hereford  Festival.  1903). 
'The  Love  Utat  cnsteth  out  Fear'  (ttnfonia  saem).  for  ooniralto 

and  bass  solos,  semi-chorus,  chorus  and  orchestra  (Olooeeetar 

Festival,  1904). 
'  In  praise  of  Song,'  part-song  for  double  choir  (Oxford,  19(M>. 
Music  to  The  douOe  of  Aristophanes  (Oxford  Unlveral^  Draoia* 

tic  Club.  March  1906). 
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*  The  Pled  Plpar  of  H»iu«lin '  (Browning),  for  tenor  and  baaa  aolo*. 

cboir,  and  orch.  (Norwich  Fectlval.  1906). 

*  Von  edler  Art.'  amngement  of  an  old  Qvman  aong  (Booaey). 

'  The  Soul's  Banaom '  (tinfimia  taera),  for  aoprauo  and  hum  mU, 
choir  and  orch.  (Hereford  EMtlval^  1906). 

Twelve  Hymn  Tunea  In  Bymm  AneteiU  and  Modtm  (19MI.  One 
In  TKe  Churth  Btmnary  (1898).  One  in  [Helena]  Oountees  of 
KAdnor'B  Order  t^f  Sunice  for  CMidrm  (1894.  etc). 

M* 

PARRY,  John,  of  Ruabon,  North  Wales, 
was  domestic  harper  to  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynne,  of  Wynnstay.     He  came  and  played  in 
1746  in  London,  where  his  playing  is  said  to 
have   been   admired  by  Handel,  and  he  also 
l>layed    at    Cambridge    before    Gray,    thereby 
inciting  him  to  the  completion  of  his  poem, 
*  The  Bard.'     In  1742  he  put  forth  the  earliest 
published  collection  (only  one  part  published) 
of  Welsh  melodies,  under  the  title  of  *  Antient 
British   Music  of  the  Cambro- Britons.'     He 
afterwards  published  (undated)  *A  Collection 
of  W^elsh,  English,  and  Scotch  Airs  ;  also  Lessons 
for  the  Harpsichord ' ;  and,  in  1781,  *  Cambrian 
Hai*mony  ;  a  Collection  of  Antient  Welsh  Airs, 
the  traditional  remains  of  those  sung  by  the 
Bards  of  Wales.'     He  died  at  Ruabon,  Oct.  7, 
1782.     Though  totally  blind,  he  is  reported  to 
have  been  an  excellent  draught-player,  w.  H.  H. 
PARRY,   John,   bom  at  Denbigh,    North 
Wales,    Feb.    18,    1776,   received   his  earliest 
musical  instruction  from  a  dancing-master,  who 
taught  him  also  to  play  the  clarinet.     In  1795 
he  joined  the  band  of  the  Denbighshire  militia, 
and  in  1797  became  master  of  it.     In  1807  he 
resigned  his  appointment,  and  settled  in  London 
as  a  teacher  of  the  flageolet,  then  greatly  in 
vogue.     In  1809  he  was  engaged  to  compose 
songs,   etc.,  for  Vauxhall  Gardens,  which  he 
continued  to  do  for  several  years  afterwards, 
and  also  adapted  English  words  to  a  selection 
of  Welsh  melodies.     He  composed  the  music 
for  T.  Dibdin's  extravaganza,  *  Harlequin  Hoax  ; 
or,  A  Pantomime  proposed,'  1814  ;  'Oberon's 
Oath,'  1816  ;    '  High  Notions,  or  A  Trip  to 
Exmouth,'  1817  ;  and  adapted  the  music  for 
*Ivanhoe,*  1820  ;  and  *Ca8wallon,*  a  tragedy, 
1829.     He  was  author  as  well  as  composer  of 
the  musical   pieces,    'Fair    Cheating,'    1814; 
'Helpless  Animals,'  1818;  and  *Two  Wives, 
or,  A  Hint  to  Husbands,'  1821  ;  'The  Sham 
Prince,'  1836.     He  conducted   the   Cymmro- 
dorion    and    Eisteddfodau,    or    Congresses   of 
Welsh   Bards,  at  Wrexham  in  1820  and  at 
Brecon  in  1822,  and  in  1821  he  received  the 
degree  of  *  Bardd  Alaw,'  or  Master  of  Song. 
He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Cambrian 
Society.     He  was  author  of  An  Account  of  tfte 
Else  and  Progress  of  the  Harp  ;  An  Account  of 
the  Hoyal  Musical  Festival  field  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1834  (of  which  he  had  been  secre- 
tary);   and  II  PuntellOf   or,    The   Supporter, 
containing  the  first  rudiments  of  music.      In 
June  1887  he  gave  a  farewell  concert,  at  which 
he  sang  his  own  ballad  of  '  Jenny  Jones '  (made 
popular  by  Charles  Mathews  the  year  before), 
.a(KX)mpanied  on  the  harp  by  his  son.     From 


1884  to  1848  he  was  concert  music  critic  to 
The  Morning  Post.  He  published  several 
collections  of  Welsh  Melodies,  the  most  import- 
ant embodying  the  greater  part  of  Jones's 
*  Relics  of  the  Welsh  Bards,'  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Welsh  Harper '  (1839-48).  From  1831  to 
August  5,  1849,  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians.  He  died  April  8,  1851. 
His  son,  John  Oklando,  bom  in  London, 
Jan.  3,  1810,  studied  the  harp  under  Bochsa, 
and,  in  May  1825,  appeared  (as  Master  Parry) 
as  a  performer  on  that  instrument.  He  also 
became  an  excellent  pianist.  In  1830  he  sang 
'Arm,  Arm,  ye  brave,'  at  Franz  Cramer's  concert, 
and  subsequently  had  much  success  as  a  bari- 
tone singer,  chiefly  of  ballads  accompanied  by 
himself  on  the  harp.  [Neukomm's  once  famous 
song,  'Napoleon's Midnight  Review, 'was  written 
for  him  ;  and  in  1838  he  went  to  Italy,  living 
for  some  time  at  Naples,  and  learning  from 
Lablache,  with  whom  he  appeared  as  Desdemona 
in  a  burlesque  of  'Othello.']  At  his  benefit 
concert  in  June  1836  he  gave  the  first  public 
indication  in  England,  of  the  possession  of  that 
extraordinary  vis  comica  by  which  he  was 
afterwards  so  remarkably  distinguished,  by 
joining  Madame  Malibran  in  Mazzinghi's  duet, 
'When  a  little  farm  we  keep,'  and  introducing 
an  admirable  imitation  of  Harley.  Later  in 
the  same  year  he  appeared  upon  the  stage  at 
the  St.  James's  Theatre  in  his  father's  *  Sham 
Prince,'  in  Hullah's  'Village  Coquettes'  and 
other  pieces.  In  the  following  year  he  gave 
his  *  Buflb  Trio  Italiano '  (accompanied  by  him- 
self on  the  pianoforte),  in  which  he  successfully 
imitated  Grisi,  Ivanofi',  and  Lablache.  In  1840 
he  introduced  *  Wanted,  a  Governess '  (words 
by  George  Dubourg),  the  success  of  which 
induced  him  to  abandon  serious,  and  devote 
himself  wholly  to  comic,  singing.  The  songs 
he  selected  diflered  materially  from  those  of 
the  immediately  preceding  generation  in  the 
absence  of  coarseness  or  vulgarity,  and  were 
consequently  most  favourably  received.  They 
comprised,  among  others,  'Wanted,  a  Wife,' 
'Berlin  Wool,'  'Blue  Beard,'  'Matrimony,' 
'Fayre  Rosamonde,'  and  'The  London  Season' : 
the  words  being  mostly  by  Albert  Smith  and 
the  music  arranged  by  Parry  himself.  Many 
^  of  his  songs,  glees,  etc.,  were  published.  [See 
IHct.  of  Nat,  Biog.]  In  1849  he  gave  up  con- 
cert-singing and  produced  an  entertainment, 
'Notes,  Vocal  and  Instrumental,'  written  by 
Albert  Smith,  in  which  he  exhibited  a  number 
of  large  water-colour  paintings  executed  by 
himself,  and  which  was  very  successful.  He 
gave  similar  entertainments  in  1850  and  1852. 
In  1853  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
public  performance,  and  he  became  organist  of 
St  Jude's,  Southsea,  and  practised  as  a  teacher. 
In  1860  he  again  appeared  in  public  at  the 
entertainments  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed, 
but  in  1869  ill  health  again  necessitated  his 
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Tlieatre,  Feb.  7,  l»77.  lie  died  at  Eaat 
Molesey,  Feb.  20,  1879.  w.  h.  h. 

PARRY,  Joseph,  Mus.D.,  bora  at  Merthyr 
TydvU,  May  21,  1841,  of  poor  Welsh  parents, 
the  mother  a  superior  woman  with  much  music 
in  her  nature.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  singing 
and  brass-band-playing  among  the  Welsh  work- 
men, and  at  chapel  and  elsewhere  the  boy  soon 
picked  up  enough  to  show  that  he  had  a  real 
talent.  At  ten,  however,  he  was  forced  to  go  to 
the  puddling  furnaces  and  to  stop  all  education 
of  any  kind.  In  1 853  his  father  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1854  the  family  followed 
him.  After  a  few  years  Joseph  returned  from 
America,  and  then  received  some  instruction  in 
music  from  John  Abel  Jones  of  Merthyr  and 
John  Price  of  Rhymney.  In  1862  he  won 
prizes  at  the  Llandudno  Eisteddfod.  He  then 
went  again  to  America,  and  during  his  absence 
there  a  prize  was  adjudged  to  him  at  the 
Swansea  Eisteddfod  of  1863,  for  a  harmonised 
hynm  tune. 

Its  excellence  roused  the  attention  of  Brinley 
Richards,  one  of  the  musical  adjudicators  of 
the  meeting,  and  at  his  instance  a  fund  was 
raised  for  enabling  Parry  to  return  to  England 
and  enter  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  The 
appeal  was  well  responded  to  by  Welshmen 
here  and  in  the  States,  and  in  Sept.  1868  he 
entered  the  Academy  and  studied  under  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  Garcia,  and  Steggall.  He  took 
a  bronze  medal  in  1870,  and  a  silver  one  in 
1871,  and  an  overture  of  his  to  *  The  Prodigal 
Son '  (Mab  Afradlon)  was  played  at  the  Academy 
in  1871.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Music 
at  the  University  College,  Aberystwith,  and 
soon  after  took  his  Mus.  B.  degree  at  Cambridge, 
proceeding,  in  May  1878,  to  that  of  Mus.D. 
at  the  same  University.  [In  1888  he  was 
ap})ointed  to  the  Musical  Lectureship  of  the 
Univeraity  College  of  South  Wales,  Cardiff ;  and 
in  1896  at  the  Llandudno  Eisteddfod  was 
presented  with  a  cheque  for  £600  for  services 
rendered  to  Welsh  music.  He  died  at  Penarth, 
Feb.  17, 1903.  His  works  include  the  oratorios, 
*  Emmanuel'  (London,  1880)  ;  'Saul  of  Tarsus' 
(Rliyl  and  Cardiff,  1892)  ;  *  The  Prodigal  Son ' 
and  'Nebuchadnezzar.'  *  Cambria,'  a  can- 
tata, was  performed  at  Llandudno  in  1896. 
His  o{)eras  are  '  Blodwen,'  produced  at  Aberdare 
in  1 878,  and  at  the  Alexandra  Palace ;  *  Virginia, ' 
1883;  'Arianwen'  (Cardiff,  1890);  'Sylvia,' 
(Cardiff,  1 895) ;  '  King  Arthur, '  completed  1897. 
Many  choral  works,  an  orchestral  ballad 
(Cai-diff,  1892),  overtures,  a  string  quartet,  etc. 
are  among  his  compositions,  and  he  edited  six 
vols,  of  Cambrian  Minstrelsy.]  o.  ;  vrith  addi- 
tions from  BriL  Mils.  Biog. 

His  son,  Joseph  Haydn  Parry,  born  at 
Pennsylvania,  U.S. A.,  in  May  1864,  studied 
mainly  under  the  parental  guidance.     In  1884 


Uuiidhail  School  ot  Music  ;  he  wrote  a  sucoessfui 
cantata  for  female  voices,  '  Owen ' ;  a  comic 
opera,  'Cigarette,'  was  produced  at  Cardiff  in 
1892  ;  '  Miami,'  a  more  ambitious  work,  set  to 
an  adaptation  of  '  The  Green  Bushes,'  came  out 
at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  London,  Oct.  16, 
1893;  and  a  third,  'Marigold  Farm,*  was 
finished,  but  never  produced.  The  young 
composer  died  at  Hampstead,  March  29,  1894. 
His  short  career  was  of  great  promise,  although 
the  work  he  actually  accomplished  necessarily 
aimed  at  no  very  lofty  ide^Us.  M. 

PARSIFAL.  A  '  Buhnenweihfestspier  (or 
'dedicatory  stage-play')  in  three  acts,  words 
and  music  by  Richard  Wagner.  The  poem  'was 
published  in  1877,  and  the  music  completed  in 
1879.  The  first  performance  took  place  at 
Bayreuth,  July  28,  1882.  For  twenty- one 
years  the  stage  representation  of  the  work  took 
place  only  at  Bayreuth  (see  Bayreuth,  vol.  i. 
p.  109,  where  it  should  be  added  that  perform- 
ances took  place  also  in  1886),  but  the  bulk  of 
the  work  was  given  in  concert -form  under 
Barn  by  at  the  Albert  Hall,  London,  Nov.  10, 
1884.  On  Dec.  24,  1903,  after  many  serious 
disputes  between  the  American  managers  and 
the  Bayreuth  authorities,  the  first  complete 
performance  outside  the  original  theatre  took 
place  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera -House,  New 
York.  (See  also  Opera  in  the  U.S. A.,  p. 
468a.)  On  June  20,  1905,  the  Wagner- Verein 
of  Amsterdam  gave  a  performance  of  the  drama 
in  that  city.  The  distribution  of  the  parts  on 
these  special  occasions  was  as  follows :  Bayreuth, 
1882,  Kundry,  Matema,  Marianne  Brandt,  and 
Malten  ;  Parsifal,  Winkelmann,  Gudehus,  and 
Jaeger  ;  Gumemanz,  Siehr,  and  Scaria.  Malten, 
Gudehus  and  Scaria  sang  the  |)arts  in  London  ; 
at  New  York  the  part  of  Kundry  was  sung  by 
Temina,  those  of  Parsifal,  Gumemanz,  and 
Amfortas,  by  Burgstaller,  Blass,  and  Van  Rooy, 
and  at  Amsterdam,  Mme.  Litvinne,  Herren 
Forchhammer,  Blass  and  Breitenfeld  ap|)eared. 
The  original  conductor  was  Hermann  Levi ; 
Bamby  conducted  in  London,  Alfred  Hertz  in 
New  York,  and  Henri  Viotta  at  Amsterdam. 
The  earliest  translation  of  the  poem  was  made 
by  H.  L.  and  F.  Corder,  and  published  in 
1879  ;  Miss  Margaret  H.  Glyn  made  a  first-rate 
version,  many  years  afterwards.  M. 

PARJSONS,  Robert,  a  native  of  Exeter,  was 
on  Oct.  17,  1663,  swora  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  He  is  said,  but  erroneously,  to 
have  been  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
composed  some  church  music.  A  Morning. 
Communion,  and  Evening  Service  is  priiited 
in  Barnard's  *  Selected  Church  Musick,'  and  a 
Burial  Service  in  Low's  'Directions,*  1664. 
An  anthem,  '  Deliver  me,'  is  contained  in  the 
Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS.  7389),  and  an 
'In  Nomine,'  and  a  madrigal,   'Enforced  by 
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love    and    feare/   are    in   Add.    MS.    11,586. 
[Various  *  In  Nominea,'  etc.,  are  in  Add.  MSS. 
22,597,  29,246,  31,390,  32,377,  and  30,380-4  ; 
one  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge 
(published  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book, 
ii.  135)  is  probably  by  Robert  Parsons.]     Three 
services    (the   third  printed   in    Barnard),    an 
anthem,  *  Ah,  helpless  wretch,'  a  motet,  *  Anima 
Ohristi,*  and  pieces  for  viols  are  in  Barnard's 
MS.  collections  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
Many  of  his  compositions  are  extant  in  MS.  in 
the  library  of  Christ  Church,  Ox'ford.     He  was 
drowned  in  the  Trent  at  Newark,   Jan.    25, 
1569-70.     [His  scientific  skill  and  feeling  for 
curious  effects  of  harmony  make  him  an  im- 
portant figure  in  English  music] 

John  Parsons,  probably  his  son,  was  in 
1616  appointed  one  of  the  parish  clerks  and 
also  organist  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 
On  Deo.  7,  1621,  he  was  appouited  organist 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  A  Burial  Service  by  him  is  contained 
in  a  MS.  volume  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music.  He  died  in  1623^  and  was 
buried,  August  3,  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster. A  quaint  epitaph  on  him,  preserved  in 
Camden's  BenvainSy  is  reprinted  in  the  Did.  of 
Xal,  Biog,  [from  which  additions  to  the  above 
article  have  been  taken.]  w.  h.  h. 

PARSONS,  Sir  William,  Knt,  Mus.D., 
born  in  London,  1746,  was  a  chorister  of  West- 
minster Abbey  under  Dr.  Cooke.  In  1768  he 
went  to  Italy  to  complete  his  musical  education. 
On  the  death  of  John  Stanley  in  1786  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  King's  band  of  music. 
On  June  26,  1790,  he  accumulated  the  degrees 
of  Mus.B.  and  Mus.D.  at  Oxford.  In  1795, 
being  in  Dublin,  he  was  knighted  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  Earl  Camden.  In  1796  he  was 
api>ointed  musical  instructor  to  the  Princesses, 
and  a  magistrate  for  Middlesex,  in  which  latter 
capacity  he  acted  for  several  years  at  the  police 
office  in  Great  Marlborough  Street.  He  died  of 
apoplexy  in  London,  July  19,  1817.  w.  H.  H. ; 
additions  from  the  Did.  of  Nat.  Biog. 

PART.  This  word  is  used  in  two  senses  in 
music,  but  there  is  little  danger  of  confusion 
between  them.  The  first  and  more  technical 
sense  is  of  the  single  line  of  music  from  which 
the  instrumental  or  vocal  performer  reads,  and 
it  is  also  used  of  the  music  itself;  so  that  *  he 
reads  his  part  from  a  part '  is  a  phrase  readily 
understood  by  musicians,  as  indicating  that 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  score  is  used  by  the 
individual  referred  to.  (See  next  article.)  The 
second  use  of  the  word  is  in  respect  of  the 
division  of  large  works,  and  is  the  equivalent 
of '  act '  in  theatrical  music ;  oratorios,  cantatas, 
etc. ,  are  divided  into  so  many  '  {tarts '  or  great 
sections,  after  any  of  which  a  pause  might 
appropriately  be  made.  The  direction  *colla 
parte'  often  found  in  concerted  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  indicates  that  those  who  have 


the  subordinate  accompanying  parts  are  to  be 
on  their  guard  in  case  the  soloist  should  indulge 
for  the  moment  in  some  freedom  of  time.  The 
accompanist  is  to  be  careful  to  play  *  with  the 
part.'  M. 

PART- BOOKS.  The  polyphonic  composers 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  very  rarely 
presented  their  works  to  the  i-eader  in  score. 
Pix)6ke,  indeed,  tells  us  that  examples  are  some- 
times to  be  met  with,  both  in  MS.  and  in 
print,  of  the  genuine  Partiiura  cancellaia — i.e. 
the  true  baired  score,  as  opposed  to  the  semblauoe 
of  a  score  resulting  from  the  early  method  of 
writing  between  an  unlimited  number  of  hori- 
zontal lines,  ^  or  the  early  practice  of  emplo3dng, 
as  in  the  Reading  MS.,  a  single  stave  com- 
prehending lines  and  spaces  enough  to  include 
the  aggregate  compass  of  an  entire  composition.^ 
Moreover,  the  English  student  will  scarcely  need 
to  be  reminded  that  our  own  Morley  has  given 
examples  in  genuine  score  at  pp.  131-42, 
and  many  other  places  of  his  Plaine  and  JSagie 
Introduction.  But  examples  of  this  kind  are 
the*  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule  ;  since 
usually  the  polyphonists  preferred  to  issue 
their  works  in  the  separate  jiarts,  and  generally 
in  separate  volumes,  well  known  to  students  of 
mediaeval  music  as  '  the  old  Part- Books.' 

Of  these  Part -Books  the  greater  number 
may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes. 

In  the  first  class — that  of  the  true  repre- 
sentative Part -Book — each  vocal  part  was 
transcribed  or  printed  in  a  separate  volume. 

In  the  second  class,  the  Parts  were  indeed 
transcribed  or  printed  separately ;  but  in  the 
form  called  in  early  times  CmUils  lateralis ; 
i.e.  side  by  side,  and  one  above  the  other,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  whole  number  of  Parts 
could  be  seen  at  one  view  on  the  double  pages 
of  the  open  book,  and  that  all  tlie  performers 
could  sing  at  once  from  a  single  copy  of  the 
work. 

In  the  third  class,  the  plan  employed  was 
that  known  in  Germany  as  Tafel-Musik  ;  the 
Parts  being  arranged  side-ways  and  upside-down, 
so  that  four  performers,  seated  at  the  four  sides 
of  the  little  table  on  which  the  open  book  was 
placed,  could  each  read  his  own  part  the  right 
way  upwards. 

The  most  famous,  and,  with  one  exception 
only,  by  far  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  first  class  are  those  published, 
at  Venice  and  Fossombrone,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  by  Ottaviano  dei  Petrucci, 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  music  from 
movable  types.  Of  these  now  exceedingly  rare 
and  costly  Part- Books,  more  than  fifty  volumes 
have  been  catalogued,  since  the  time  of  Conrad 
Gesner,  who,  however,  in  his  *  Pandecta '  men- 
tions some  few  which  cannot  now  be  identified. 

The  execution  of  these  rare  Part  -  Books 
is  above  all  praise.      The  perfection  of  their 


I  See  ojtf e.  p.  40U. 
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have  been  utterly  lost  to  us.*  £a.ch  part  is 
printed  in  a  separate  volume,  oblong  4 to,  with- 
out a  title-page  at  the  beginning,  but  with  a 
colophon  on  the  last  page  of  the  Bassus,  re- 
cording the  date  and  place  of  publication.  In 
one  instance  only  has  the  brilliance  and  clearness 
of  the  typography  been  surpassed.  The  British 
Museum  possesses  the  unique  Bassus  Part  of  a 
collection  of  songs,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  in  1530,  which  exceeds  in  beauty 
everything  that  has  ever  been  produced,  in  the 
form  of  music-printing  from  movable  tjrpes, 
from  the  time  of  its  invention  by  Petrucci 
until  now.  The  volume  ^  is  an  oblong  4to, 
corresponding  very  nearly  in  size  with  those  of 
Petrucci ;  but  the  staves  are  much  broader,  and 
the  type  larger,  the  perfection  of  both  being 
such  as  could  only  be  rivalled  at  the  present 
day  by  the  finest  steel  engraving.  The  volume 
contains  nine  songs  a  4,  and  eleven  a  3,  by 
Fayrfax,  Taverner,  Comyshe,  Pygot,  Ashwell, 
Cowper,  Gwynneth,  and  Jones  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  book  is  the  first  leaf  of  the  Triplex, 
containing  the  title  and  index  only.  This, 
unhappily,  is  all  that  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered of  the  work. 

Petrucci's  successors  were  as  far  as  those  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  from  approaching  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  leader — and  even  farther.  The 
separate  parts  of  Palestrina's  masses  and  the 
madrigals  of  Luca  Marenzio,  printed  at  Venice 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  16th  century,  though 
artistic  in  design,  and  in  bold  and  legible  type, 
are  greatly  inferior  in  execution  to  the  early 
examples ;  and  the  motets  of  Giovanni  Oroce 
published  by  Giacomo  Vincenti  (Venice,  1605) 
are  very  rough  indeed.  The  nearest  approach 
to  the  style  of  Petrucci  is  to  be  found  in  the 
earlier  works  printed  in  London  by  John  Day  ; 
the  'Cantiones  Sacrae'  of  TalUs  and  Byrd, 
printed  by  Thomas  Vautrollier  (London,  1576)  ; 
and  the  earlier  works  published  by  Thomas  Est, 
under  the  patent  of  William  Byrd,  such  as 
Byrd's  *■  Psalmes,  Sonets,  and  Songes  of  Sadnes 
and  Pietie'  (1688)  and  his  'Songs  of  sundrie 
natures'  (1589).  But  Est's  later  productions, 
including  the  second  book  of  Yonge's  '  Musica 
Transalpina'  (1597),  and  the  works  of  the 
later  Madrigalists,  are  far  from  equalling  these, 
and  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  the  later 
Italian  Part- Books. 

The  finest  Part- Books  of  the  second  class, 
presented  in  Cantus  lateralis,  are  the  magnifi- 
cent MS.  volumes  in  the  Archives  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel ;  huge  folios,  transcribed  in  notes  of 
such  gigantic  size  that  the  whole  choir  can 

<  FaosimllCH  vlll  he  foatul  in  OUavtano  dH  Pttrucei  da  Pimom- 
brone,  by  Anton  Hchmld  (ViennA,  1845).  uid  (Htaviano  del  Pvtrueti 
da  Fhuombrone,  by  Aofruato  Vernarcoci  (tod  edit.  Bologna,  1882). 
The  student  may  sleo  oonault  Cat4>Uni.  BtbUoffr.  di  due  itamjH 
itnoei  da  Ottav.  dH  Petrucrl  (HlUni,  and  the  Oatalopie  of 
Eitner.  >  K.  1.  e.  1. 


quisiLe  ueaui.y.  lu  i.iiese,  tue  upper  naii  oi 
the  left-hand  page  is  occupied  by  the  Cantus, 
and  the  lower  half  by  the  Tenor  ;  the  upper  half 
of  the  right-hand  page  by  the  Altus,  and  the 
lower  half  by  the  Bassus.  When  a  Quintus  is 
needed  half  of  it  is  written  on  the  left-hand 
page  below  the  tenor,  and  the  remainder 
(reliquium)  below  the  Bstssus,  on  the  right-hand 
page.  When  six  parts  are  needed,  the  Quintus 
is  written  below  the  Tenor,  and  the  Sextos 
below  the  Bassus.  Books  of  this  kind  seem 
to  have  been  less  frequently  used  in  England 
than  in  Italy ;  unless,  indeed,  the  MSS.  were 
destroyed  during  the  Civil  War.' 

The  finest  printed  examples  of  this  class  are, 
the  large  folio  edition  of  Palestrina's  '  First  Book 
of  Masses '  (Roma,  apud  heredes  Aloysii  Dorici, 
1572)  and  the  still  finer  edition  of  'Hymni 
totius  anni '  (Roma,  apud  Jacobum  Tomerium 
et  Bemardinum  Donangelum,  1589).  A  very 
beautiful  example  of  this  kind  of  Part- Book, 
on  a  small  scale,  will  be  found  in  Tallis's 
*  Eight  Tunes,'  printed  by  John  Day  at  the 
end  of  Archbishop  Parker's  metrical  translation 
of  the  Psalms  (London,  1560) ;  and  one  not 
very  much  inferior  is  Thomas  Est's  *  Whole 
Booke  of  Psalmes'  (London,  1592).  Ravens- 
croft's  *Briefe  Discourse'  (1606),  is  a  very 
rough  example ;  and  the  *  Dodecachordon '  of 
Glareanus  (Basle,  .1547),  though  so  much 
earlier,  is  scarcely  more  satisfactory  in  point 
of  typography. 

The  third  class  of  Part- Books,  designed  to 
be  read  from  the  four  sides  of  a  table,  was 
more  common  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country.  One  of  the  best-known  examples  is 
that  given  in  the  closing  pages  of  Morley's 
Plaine  and  Easie  Iniroduction  (London,  1597 
and  1606),  in  which  the  parts  are  presented 
in  a  rectangular  arrangement,  each  part  facing 
outwards  as  the  book  is  placed  open  on  the 
table. 
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In  Dowland's  'First  Booke  of  Songs  or 
Ayres,'  a  still  more  complicated  arrangement 
is  dictated  by  the  necessity  for  accommodating 
a  lutenist  by  the  side  of  the  Cantus,  the  part 
for  these  two  performers  appearing  on  two 
parallel  staves  on  the  left-hand   page,   while 

a  A  iTgt  folio  MB.  of  this  kind.  oonUlning  a  XaM  by  FhUimM 
de  Monte,  waa  I<-nt  to  the  Inrpntloos  BxhlMtlon  of  18BB  by  jIIm 
Rirlnyton.  and  another  exceedingly  fine  apMlinm.  ooBtalniaf  a 
Oloiia  a  S,  written  by  Fayrfax  for  his  degree  of  MuaD.,  was  lent  to 
the  eame  exhibition  from  the  lAinbeth  Adaoe  Library. 
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fhe    other  three  voices  share  the  right-hand 
page. 
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An  interesting  example  of  this  class  is  *Le 
Parangon  des  Chansons,'  printed  by  *Jaques 
Modeme  diet  Grand  Jacques'  (Lyon,  1539-41), 
in  nine  volumes,  containing  224  songs  a  4,  and 
32  a  2  and  3,  so  arranged  that  the  Superius 
and  Tenor  sit  facing  each  other,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  table — the  Superius  reading  from 
the  lower  half  of  the  left-hand  page,  and  the 
Tenor  from  the  upper  half ;  while  the  Bassus 
and  Altus  occupy  the  same  positions  with  re- 
gard to  the  right-hand  page. 

The  rapid  cultivation  of  instrumental  music 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  naturally 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  Part- Books 
of  the  pericS.  Scores,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, became  more  and  more  common,  and 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  Part- Books  gradu- 
ally assumed  the  form  with  which  we  are 
familiar  at  the  present  day.  w.  s.  r. 

PART  DU  DIABLE,  LA.  An  op^ra-comique 
in  three  acts  ;  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber. 
Produced  at  the  Op^ra-Comique,  Paris,  Jan. 
16,  1843.  o. 

PART  MUSIC,  a  collection  of  vocal  music 
made  by  John  Hullah  for  the  use  of  his  Sing- 
ing Classes,  and  originally  published  by  John 
W.  Parker,  London.  It  consists  of  three 
series— 'Class  A  for  S.A.T.B.'  (vol.  i.  1842, 
vol.  ii.  1846);  *  Class  B  for  the  voices  of 
women  and  children  '  (1845)  ;  *  Class  C  for  the 
voices  of  men'  (1845).  Each  series  contains 
sacred  and  secular  pieces.  Each  was  printed 
both  in  score  and  in  separate  parts,  in  royal 
8vo,  and  the  whole  forms  a  collection  un- 
exampled at  the  time  (at  least  in  England)  for 
extent,  excellence,  and  variety,  and  for  the 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  its  production. 


1.  Sacred. 

Vol.  I. 
Ood  save  the  Que«n. 
Lord  for  Thy  tender.    Farn 
With  one  coiueitt  (Pnim  KM 
O  liord  the  maker.     Henry  A 
Sanctua  and  Besponaee.    Tal 

0  pralH  ye  the  hoard  (Pb.  148 

1  will  KlTe  thanks.    Pnlestri 
8ince  on  the  croes  (Sin' 

Burg).    Luther. 
Ood  la  gone  up.    Croft. 
When   M  we   eat   in    Bah 

(Pa.  137). 
0  be  Joyfnl.    Faleetrina. 
Yo  K»tea.  lift  up  (Pi.  34). 
The  day  ia  paat.     Hullah. 
Thnn   that    from   Thy   thi 

Haydn. 
Venite.    Talliiu 
Thou  art  beautiful.    O.  Cro 


Sweet  day.  so  oooL    H.  Dumont. 

Oo  not  far  from  me.    ZlngarellL 

O  how  amiable.    V.  Richardaon. 

To  laud  the  hear'nly  King  (Pa. 
148).    Jer.  Clarke. 

Almighty  and  everlaating.  Gib- 
bons. 

Awake,  thou  that  slaepest 
(Canon).    W.  Horaley. 

HaUalnJah.    Boyoe. 

VoL  II. 
O  King  of  kings.    Kreutier. 
My  soul  doth  magnify  (Chant). 

Dr.  Cooke. 
Besponses.    Dr.  Child. 
O  oome  aU  ye  faithful  (Adeste 

fldeles). 
Hoaanna  (Canon).    Betg. 
Amen.     Neukomm. 

0  Lord,  grant  the  king.    Child. 
Ut  queaut  (Canon).    Harrington. 
Banctns.    Bogers. 
Why  do  the  heathen.   Palestrina. 

1  wiU  magnify  Thee  (Chant).  P. 
Hutophrey. 

Plead  Tliou  my  cause.    G.  Crooe. 
Ponder  my  words.    Zingarelli. 
Awake  my  soul.    Jer.  Clarke. 
Ueep,  downy  sleep.     Do. 
Thou   Shalt  shew   me  (Canon). 

Callcott. 
My  Ood,  my  God.    Beynolda. 
Wnerewithal  shall  a  young  man. 

Alcock. 
O  Saviour  1    W.  Horaley. 
O  most  mercifuL    Hullah. 
Praise  the  Lord.    Ooaseo. 
Sanctus.     BasaanL 
We  will  rejoice.    Croft 
O  Lord,  in  Thee  (Canon).  Paxton. 
Try  me,  O  God.    Mares. 

0  Lord,  teach  us  (Canou). 
Praise  ye  the  Lord.    Braiiaetti. 

1  will  remember.    O.  Croce. 
Peace  be  to  this  habitotlon.    H. 

Haydn. 

Hallelujah  (Canon).    E.  Berin. 

All  people  that  on  earth  (Old 
100th). 

Piaise  the  Lord  (Canon).  Call- 
cott. 

Behold  now.    Rogers. 

The  Lord  hear  thee.    Blow. 

Hoaanna  (Canon).  T.  F.  Wal- 
misley. 

Help  us,  O  God.    Durante. 

The  day  must  oome.    N.  Dedus. 

Hear  me  when  I  call  (Canon). 
W.  Horsley. 

Sanctus.    O.  Gibbons. 

Let  aU  the  people.    Palestrina. 

Blessed  be  Ood.    Greene. 

O  Ood,  Thou  art.    Purcell. 

Mock  not  God's  name  (Oanon). 
Tye. 

The  roice  of  Joy.    Ji 


2.  Secular. 

VoL  I. 

Bule,  Britannia.    Ame. 
All  ye  who  muaic  love.    Donato. 
Hard  by  a  fountain.    Waelrent. 
Te  spotted  snakes.    Stevens. 
Flow,  O  my  tears.    John  Bennet. 


TheWalto.    SarilleL 
Come  let  us  alL    Atterbury. 
Long  may  life  and  health. 
Freemen,  rejoice.    Purcell. 
Hail.hallowed  fane.  Momington. 
Crabbed  age  and  youth.   Stevens. 
In  going  to  my  lonely  bed.    Bd- 

wardea. 
Ah  me !  where  is.    F.  Aneria 
Nymphs  of  the  forest.    W.  Hors- 

O  never  fear  though  rain  be  fall- 
ing. 

Mayday.    Neithari 

Solfeggio.    Scarlatti. 

Lady  see  1    Marenxio. 

How  sleep  the  brave.    Dr.  Cooke. 

Hark,  the  village  maids.  Cheru- 
binL 

AU  hail,  Britannia.    Lotti. 

Upon  the  poplar  bough.    Paxton. 

Since  first  I  saw.    Ford. 

How  glad  with  smiles.    Gluck. 

Sing  a  song  of  sixpence.  Mac- 
tarren. 

Happy  are  they.    Paxton. 

See  from  his  ocean  bed.   V.  RuflTo. 

Daybreak.    Moschelea. 

The  hardy  Norseman.    PearsalL 

Come  agaln,sweet  love.  Dowland. 

In  paper  case.    Dr.  Cooke. 

Harvest  time. 

Thy  voice.  O  Harmony.    Webbe. 

Awake.  .£ol{au  lyre.    Danby. 

My  lady  is  as  fair.    J.  Bennet 

Sing  loud  a  Joyful.    Oluck. 

April  is  in  my  mistress'  face. 
Morley. 

Vol.  II. 

The  Joyous  birds.    B.  Spontone. 

Here  in  cool  grot    Momington. 

Olrls  and  boys.    Macfarren. 

Swiftly  from  the  mountain's 
brow.     Webbe. 

Our  native  la'nd.    O.  Reichardt. 

Like  to  the  grass.    Benedict 

Ode  to  Spring.     Plucton. 

Come  shepherds.    J.  Bennet. 

Hark,  hark,  the  lark.   Dr.  Cooke. 

Come,  my  friends.    W.  Horaley. 

O  how  sweet  'tis.    Sir  J.  Roarers. 

Long  live  the  Queen  (Canon). 
Boyoe. 

Come,  shepherds.    Grast 

Dnioe  Domnm.    J.  Reading. 

Thsrrsis,  when  he  left  me.  Call- 
cott 

Which  is  the  properest  day. 
Ame. 

Albion,  thy  sea -encircled  isle. 
Dr.  Cooke. 

Pack  clouds  away.    Hullah. 

Breathe  aoft,  ye  winds.    Webbe. 

Amid  the  din.    Gluck. 

Who  will  bring  back.  O.  de  Vert. 

Hark,  hark,  a  merry  note. 

Thyrsis,  sleepestthou?  J.  Bennat. 

Unto  the  merry  greenwood. 

Dance  we  so  gaily.    F.  Schubert. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Stevens. 

Awake,  sweet  Love.    Dowland. 

'Twas  on  a  bank.    Hullah. 

From  Oberon.    Stevens. 

Thus  s&ith  my  Chlorls.    Wilbye. 

Now,  O  now.    Dowland. 

Happy  are  we  met    Webbe. 


1.  Sacred. 

God  save  the  Queen. 

Hallelujah.    Boyoe. 

Shew  me  Thy  ways.    Palestrina. 

Not  unto  us.    Salieri. 

My  Shepherd  is  the  Lord  (Pa.  38). 

Come  let  us  strive  to  Join. 

It  is  a  good  and  pleasant  thing 

(PS.1W). 
Lord,  dismiss  us. 
O  Absalom  my  son.    C.  King. 
Servants  of  God.    C.  Barbice. 
From  everlasting.    Webbe. 
Hear  my  crying.     Palestrina. 
Jehovah.  Thou    my  maker  art 

(Ps.  119). 
Prostrate  before  Thee.    Caraf a. 
O  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord. 
Stand  up  and  bless.    Immler. 
He  hath  put  down.    Palestrina. 
Benedietus.    Chant 
My  voice  went  up  (Ps.  67). 
Christ  whose  glory  fills  the  skies. 
Great  Ood,  what  do  I.     Luther. 
The  midnight  cry.    Glasse. 
Be  merciful.    Jackson. 
Unto  Thee.  O  Ood.    Hayes. 


Great  Ood  of  hosts.  Pleyel. 
And  His  mercy.  Palestrina. 
Thee  will  I  love.    Hofmeister. 

0  sing  unto  God. 

1  willalwasrs  give  thanks. 
Be  glad,  O  ye  righteous. 

2.  Secular. 
Child  of  the  sun.    Kreutaer. 
Come,  follow  me.    Danby. 
I  Come,  sprightly  mirth.    Hilton. 
I>earpity.    Wilbye. 
I  Fugato  from  Las  Solfdges  d'  lUlte. 
Gentle  moon.  Da 

Go,  gentle  breeaes.     Do. 
Hail  green  fields  and  shady  woods. 

Dr.  Greene. 
BeiKh    ho,    to   the   greenwood. 

Byrd. 
Hot  cross  buns.    Atterbury. 
Huntsman,  rest    Dr.  Ame. 
May-day.     W.  Horsley. 
Prythee.  do  not  chide  me   so. 

Mosart. 
Rule.  Britannia.    Dr.  Ame. 
Bee.    where  the  moralug   sun. 

Mocart 
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The  ■unbeaina  rtrmik.    Pohlens.  I  Why  do  you  sigh  ?    J.  Beunvtt. 


Sacred. 
Ood  oaTe  the  Qaeen. 
Non  nobis.    W.  Byrd. 
Amen.    Dr.  Cooke 
How  blest  the  uian  (P».  1). 
Jerumletu.    Roeeiiitfnve. 
SktictuB.    Jer.  Clarke. 
And  now  the  sun's.     Berner. 
My  soul  with  patience  (Ps.  130). 
Olory  be  to  (tod  on  high.    Boyoe. 
O  Ood  that  uiadest.    Uullah. 
Hallelujah  (8  v.).    Hayes. 
Jehovah.  O  Jehovah.    Spaeth. 
Canute  (Chant). 
In  sleep's  herene  oblivion.    Freck. 
QlorlA  in  Excelais. 

0  celebrate  Jehovah's  (Ps.  107). 
Soft  slurabeiB  now.    Hiller. 
Haste  thee,  O  Ood.    Cirri. 
Heaven  and  earth. 

He  hath  filled.     Paleetrina. 
Lord,  how  are  they  increased. 

1  will  praise  the  Name.    Hayes. 
I  will  be  glad.    W.  Byrd. 

O  Thou,  tu  whoM  all-«earching. 
Whoare  these  like  star*.   NKgelL 
Draw  nigh  unto.    Paleetrina. 
Not  unto  us.  O  Lord.    Hayes. 
Let  hymns  of  praise. 
Lord,  now  we  part.    BoUe. 
ICake  a  Joyful  noise.    Carissimi. 
Olory  to  Thee  my  Ood  this  night. 


Secular. 
'  The  Smith.     Kreutser. 
I  Past  twelve  o'clock.    Let's  have  a 
I     peal.    Row  the  boat. 
St.  Martin's  bells.     Lldorti. 
How  exquisite  the  feeling.    L.  De 

Call. 
Halcyon  days.    Dr.  Cooke. 
With  horns  and  hounds.    Atter- 

bury. 
Half  an  hoar  past  twelve.     Ma- 

rella. 
The  war-cry  is  sounding.  Werner. 
Come,  come,  all  noble  souls.    Dr. 
I     B.  Rogers. 
!  Fairest  isle.    Purcrtl. 
,  To  the  old.  long  life.    Webbe. 
Clad  in  springtide  beauty. 
When   for   the  world's   repoee. 
I     Momington. 
Come  let  us  all.    Hilton. 
How   sweet   in  the   woodlanda. 

Harrington. 
Would    you    know   my    Celia'a 

duuins?  Webbe. 
How  sweet,  how  fresh  !  Pazton. 
Well  done!  Come  let  us  sing  I 
White  sand  I  Hot  mutton  pies  1 
The  cloud-capt  towers.  Stevens. 
You  gentlemen  of  England.    Dr. 

CaUcott. 
Rule,  Britannia.    Ame. 
Yawning  catch.    Harrington. 


Class  A  was  republished  in  1868,  in  score 
and  parts,  under  the  editor's  superintendence, 
by  Messrs.  Longmans,  in  a  larger  size  though 
smaller  type  than  before.  A  few  of  the  original 
pieces  were  omitted,  and  the  following  were 
added,  chiefly  from  HuUah's  *  Vocal  Scores ' : — 

Sacred.  i  Secular. 

\  Come  live  with  me.    Stemdato 

Bennett. 
Music,  when  soft  voices.    Weber. 
Softly,  softly,  blow  ye  hreezea. 

Tleck. 
Song  should  breathe.    Hullah. 
See  the  chariot  at  hand.   Horsley. 
Blender's  ghost.    M.  Rock. 
Come  follow  me.    O.  May. 
Hail,  blushing  goddess.     Paxton. 
Rest,  sweet  njrmph.    Pilkington. 
Hark,  the  hoUow  woods.    J.  S. 
Smith. 

trina.  When  the  toil  of  day.    R.  J.  8. 

For  Ood   is  the  King  (Canon).      Stevens. 

E.  J.  Hopkins.  Asitfelluponaday.  Momington. 

O  Lord,  increase.    O.  Oibbons.  _ 

Pater  noeter.    HomiliuB.  ^' 

PART-SONG  (Ger.  MehrsHmmiges  Lied; 
Fr.  Chanson  d  parties).  A  composition  for  at 
least  two  voices  in  harmony,  and  without  ac- 
companiment. [The  composers  of  the  madri- 
galian  age  often  styled  their  less  ambitious 
compositions  *  songs  of  (two,  three,  or  four) 
*  parts,'  and  the  pattern  set  by  them  has  been 
followed  down  to  modem  times,  although  the 
older  part-songs  admitted  more  variety  in  the 
lower  parts  than  is  usual  with  later  writers, 
who,  whether  from  deliberate  choice  or  from 
incapacity  to  do  anything  better,  keep  their 
lower  parts  so  simple  that  they  are  often  tire- 
some to  sing  or  to  hear.]  The  term  *  part-song ' 
will  here  be  employed  exclusively  as  the  proper 
signification  of  one  of  the  three  forms  of  secular 
unaccompanied  choral  music  ;  the  others  being 
the  madrigal  and  the  glee.  Unlike  either  oi 
its  companions,  its  etymology  is  plain  and 
simple,  being  neither  of  obscure  origin,  as  in 


The  hrst  requisite  of  the  music  m  tne  present 
day  is  well-defined  rhythm,  and  the  second  un- 
yielding homophony.  The  phrases  should  be 
scarcely  less  measured  and  distinct  than  those 
of  a  chorale,  though  of  course  in  style  the 
music  may  be  lively  or  sedate,  gay  or  pathetic 
Tunefulness  in  the  upper  part  or  melody  is 
desirable,  and  the  attention  should  not  be 
withdrawn  by  elaborate  devices  of  an  imitative 
or  contrapuntal  nature  in  the  harmonic  substruc- 
ture. It  is  obvious  that  if  these  principles  are 
to  be  observed  in  the  composition  of  a  part-song 
— and  any  wide  divergence  from  them  would 
invalidate  the  claim  of  a  piece  to  the  title — it 
must,  as  a  work  of  art,  be  considered  as  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  either  the  madrigal  or  the 
glee.  And  it  is  worthy  of  surprise  and  perhaps 
of  regret  that  while  the  forms  of  instrumental 
composition  are  constantly  showing  a  tendency 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  increased  elaboration, 
choral  music  should  exhibit  a  decided  retrogres- 
sion from  the  standard  attained  in  the  16th  and 
17  th  centuries.  Morley's  canzonets  of  two  and 
three  parts  and  ballets,  written  in  obvious 
imitation  of  those  of  Gastoldi,  include  perfect 
examples  of  the  part-song  as  we  understand  it 
'  My  bonny  lass  she  smileth '  and  *  Now  is  the 
month  of  Maying,'  maintain  their  position  in 
the  repertory  of  choral  societies  by  reason  of 
their  crisp,  well-marked  rhythm  and  simple 
pleasing  melody.  John  Dowland,  whose  genius 
was  more  tender  and  lyrical  than  that  of  Morley, 
has  left  some  exquisite  specimens  of  the  amatory 
part-song  in  his  'Awake,  sweet  love,'  'Come 
again,  sweet  love,'  and  '  Now,  0  now  I  needs 
must  part. '  Compared  with  these  the  canzonets 
of  Thomas  Ford,  who  was  contemporaiy  with 
Dowland,  are  greatly  inferior  in  grace,  subtlety 
of  expression,  and  pure  poetic  feeling,  but  his 
'  Since  first  I  saw  your  face '  is  an  especially  fine 
example.  Thomas  Ravenscroft  and  Weelkee, 
among  other  composers  of  the  madrigalian  epoch, 
may  be  included  among  those  who  contributed 
to  a  form  of  art  too  generally  accepted  as  the 
musical  product  of  the  19  th  century.  The 
blighting  influence  of  the  Puritans  proved  fatal 
to  every  desciiption  of  musical  work  in  England, 
and  when  secular  part-music  again  occupied  the 
attention  of  composers,  it  took  the  form  of  the 
glee  rather  than  that  of  the  madrigal  or  the 
part-song.  In  the  works  of  many  composera 
between  1650  and  1750,  we  may  of  coarse  dis- 
cover isolated  pieces  in  which  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  part-song  are  present. 
This  may  be  said  of  Purcell's  *  Come  if  you  dare' 
and  'Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,'  and  of 
Handel's  'See  the  conquering  hero  comes,'  to 
quote  some  of  the  best-known  instances.  Bat 
practically  the  18th  century  may  be  passed 
over  entirely  in  the  consideration  of  our  present 
subject,  and  the  impression  generally  prevalent 
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that  the  part-song  is  of  wholly  modem  growth 
is  explained  by  the  intervention  of  this  long 
and    barren   epoch.      Another    impetus    from 
abroad  was  required,  and  eventually  it  came, 
only  not  as  before  from  Italy,  but  from  Germany. 
The  latter  country,  had,  in  its  Yolkslieder,  and 
in   the  almost  equally  representative  songs  of 
Arndt,  Komer,  and  others,  the  foundation  on 
which   to  build  ready  to  hand.     [See  Sonq.I 
The  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  * 
include   very   few  compositions  that   may  be 
rightly  placed  under  the  heading  of  part-songs  ; 
but  that  most  distinctively  German  composer, 
Weber,  has  produced  some  spirited  examples  in 
his   *  Bright  sword  of  liberty,'  *  Lutzow's  wild 
hunt,'    and    the    Hunting    Chorus    in    'Der 
Freischiitz. '    Schubert  was  more  prolific  in  this 
branch  of  art.  The  catalogue  of  his  compositions 
contains  some  fifty  pieces  of  the  kind,  of  which 
twenty- two  are  for  unaccompanied  male  voices, 
and  only  two  for  mixed  voices.     Many  of  the 
former  display  his  genius  in  a  favourable  light, 
and  but  for  the  fact  that  our  choral  societies  are 
mostly  of  mixed  voices,   would  doubtless  be 
better  known  than  they  are  in  this  country.' 
The  establishment  of  liedertafeln  and  Gesang- 
vereine,  answering  in  some  respects  to  our  older 
glee  clubs,  went  on  rapidly  about  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  and  of  course  led  to  the 
production  of  a  large  quantity  of  part -music, 
most  of  which,  it  must  be  confesseid,  had  but 
httle  value,  the  verses  being  doggerel  and  the 
music  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  the  best 
English  glee-writers.      The   exceptions  noted 
above  were  not  more  than  sufiKcient  to  prove  the 
rule,  until  the  advent  of  another  great  genius, 
whose  works  of  every  description  were  destined 
to  exercise  an  almost  overwhelming  influence 
over  musical  thought  and  action  in  this  country. 
We  refer  to  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.     It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  *  songs  for  singing 
in  the  open  air,'  so  redolent  of  blue  sky  and  sun- 
shine and  nature's  freshness,  worked  a  revolu- 
tion, or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  inaugurated 
a  revival,    in   the  choral  music  of    England, 
the  influence  of  which  is  ever  widening  and  ex- 
tending.    The  appearance  of  these  deUghtful 
works  was  coeval  with  the  commencement  of 
that  movement  which  has  since  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  choral  societies  and  more  modest 
siugiDg-classes  in  every  district  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.     Before  pro- 
ceeding to  take  note  of  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed most  successfully  Mendelssohn's  lead,  it 
is  necessary  to  revert  for  an  instant  to  Germany. 
Robert  Schumann  wrote  about  a  dozen  Lieder 
for  male  voices,  and  nearly  double  that  number 
for  mixed  voices,  but  the  strange  prejudice  which 
so  long  existed  against  this  composer  was  for  a 

>  '  Buch  tiitider  Tod.'a  three-put  Mog  dnwn  from  him  \ij  the 
■addeu  death  of  a  friend,  it  Beeuoveii's  only  experiment  in  thia 
direction. 

2  Hit  Mtttng  of  *  Wer  nvr  die  Sehmradit  kennt.'  aa  a  qolntet  for 
Tuale  votcei,  !■  a  eompoeltion  of  aatonlahinf  bean^  and  patboa. 


long  time  fatal  to  the  popularity  of  these  works, 
which  deserve  to  be  in  the  repertory  of  every 
tolerably  advanced  choral  society.  Less  abound- 
ing in  geniality  and  inviting  melody  than  those 
of  Mendelssohn,  they  breathe  the  very  spirit  of 
poetry,  and  are  instinct  with  true  German  feeling. 
Of  other  foreign  composers  who  have  contributed 
towards  the  enrichment  of  this  form  of  art,  we 
may  mention  Ferdinand  Hiller,  Robert  Franz, 
Miillor,  Seyfried,  Werner,  KUcken,  Franz  Abt, 
Truhn,  Otto,  BalT,  and  above  all,  Brahms.  In 
England  the  form  has  flourished,  although  for 
a  long  space  no  material  modification  of  the 
Mendelssohnian.  model  was  apparent.  Stemdale 
Bennett  left  but  three  part-songs,  *  Sweet  stream 
that  winds,*  *0f  all  the  arts,'  and  *  Come  live 
vdth  me,'  of  which  the  last  is  an  established 
favourite.  R.  L.  de  Pearsall,  whose  mmirigals 
combine  so  artistically  the  quaintness  of  the  old 
style  with  modem  grace  and  elegance,  also  wrote 
some  charming  part-songs,  of  which  '  The  Hardy 
Noi-seman '  and  *  O  who  will  o'er  the  downs  so 
free,'  are  perhaps  the  most  popular,  but  by  no 
means  the  best  His  song  in  ten  parts,  *Sir 
Patrick  Spens,'  is  perhaps  the  most  elaborate 
and  successful  part-song  in  existence  ;  and  for 
genuine  humour  *  Who  shall  win  my  lady  fair,' 
may  pair  off  with  Ravenscroft's  quaint  old  ditty, 
*  In  the  merry  spring.'  In  a  quieter  vein  and 
beautifully  melodious  are  *  Why  with  toil, '  *  When 
last  I  strayed,'  *  Purple  glow,'  and  *  Adieu,  my 
native  shore. '  Henry  Leshe's  '  The  Pilgrims  * 
and  *  Resurgam '  are  exquisite  examples  of  the 
sacred  part-song.  Sullivan's  'The  long  day 
closes '  has  many  of  the  elements  of  popularity  ; 
*Joy  to  the  victors'  and  *0  hush  thee,  my 
babie '  are  only  two  out  of  his  many  bright  and 
tuneful  songs.  J.  L.  Hatton  devoted  himself 
extensively  to  this  field  of  musical  labour, 
some  of  his  compositions  for  men's  voices,  such 
as  *  The  Tar's  song,'  *  When  evening's  twilight,* 
'Summer  eve,'  and  *  Beware,'  having  gained 
extensive  popularity.  [More  recently  a  type  of 
part-song  of  more  musical  value  has  been  popular 
since  the  publication  of  Pany's  *  Lyrics  from 
Elizabethan  Song-books,'  etc.,  and  Stanford's 
numerous  part-songs.]  The  growth  of  Orj)heon- 
iste  Societies  in  France  has  of  course  resulted 
in  the  composition  of  a  large  quantity  of  un- 
accompanied part -music  for  male  voices,  to 
which  the  majority  of  the  best  musicians  have 
contributed.  These  works  are  generally  more 
elaborate  than  English  part-songs,  and  the 
dramatic  element  frequently  enters  prominently 
into  them.     [See  Orph^on.] 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
performance  of  the  part-song.  Like  the  madri- 
gal, and  unUke  the  glee,  the  number  of  voices  to 
each  part  may  be  multiplied  within  reasonable 
limits.  But  as  the  chief  desideratum  is  a  strict 
feehng  of  unity  among  the  performers  the 
best  effects  can  be  obtained  from  a  carefully 
selected  and  well-balanced  choir  of  150  to  300. 
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IS  in  one  sense  ine  most  unpoixanc.  dxh  iz 
must  not  be  allowed  to  preponderate  to  the 
weakening  of  the  harmonic  structure.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  almost  inevitable  absence  of 
melody,  and  of  phrases  of  special  interest  and 
importance  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts,  may 
tend  to  engender  a  feeling  of  carelessness  among 
those  who  have  to  sing  these  parts,  which  the 
conductor  must  be  quick  to  detect  lest  the 
ensemble  be  marred  thereby.  The  idea  of 
independence  or  individuality,  desirable  enough 
in  contrapuntal  and  polyphonic  music,  must 
here  yield  itself  to  the  necessity  for  machine- 
like precision  and  homogeneity.  When  all  has 
been  said,  the  highest  qualities  of  musicianship 
cannot  find  fitting  exercise  in  the  part-song. 
But  art  may  be  displayed  alike  in  the  cabinet 
picture  and  in  the  more  extended  canvas,  and 
the  remark  will  apply  equally  to  the  various 
phases  of  musical  thought  and  action.  Of  the 
many  collections  of  Part-songs  we  may  mention 
*  Orpheus ' ;  and  Novello's  Part-song  Book,  in 
two  series,  containing  a  vast  number  of  com- 
positions of  varying  degrees  of  merit.  H.  f.  f. 
PART-WRITING  (Free  Part- Writing ;  The 
Free  Style  ;  German,  StimmfUhrwng),  When 
the  Polyphonic  schools  were  abandoned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  in  favour  of  the 
newly  invented  Monodic  style,  the  leaders  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  openly  professed 
their  contempt  for  counterpoint  and  for  every 
form  of  composition  for  which  it  served  as  the 
technical  basis.  Yincenzo  Galilei  thought  it 
puerile  ;  Monteverde  made  a  pretence  of  study- 
ing it,  under  Ingegneri,  but  never  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  its  rules  ;  neither  he  nor 
any  other  disciple  of  the  Monodic  school  ever 
suggested  a  better  system  to  supply  its  place. 
But  musicians  like  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  Bernar- 
dino Nanini,  and  Leo  Hosier  could  hot  content 
themselves  with  a  stiff  and  ungraceful  melody, 
accompanied  only  by  a  still  more  stiff  and 
unmclodious  Gontinuo.  Still  less  could  their 
successors,  Colonna,  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti, 
in  Italy,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  great  Bach 
family  in  Germany,  dispense  with  the  effect 
producible  by  a  number  of  voices  or  instruments, 
combined  in  accordance  with  a  well-arranged 
system  of  harmonious  concord.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gradual  abandonment  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Modes  opened  the  way  for  many  new 
forms  of  treatment,  and  rendered  many  older 
ones  impossible.  Yielding,  therefore,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  these 
true  apostles  of  progress  gradually  built  up  a 
new  system,  which,  while  relinquishing  no  \axt 
of  the  old  one  which  it  was  possible  or 
expedient  to  retain,  added  to  it  all  that  was 
needed  for  the  development  of  a  growing  school, 
marked  by  peculiarities  altogether  unknown  to 
the  earlier  Polyphonists. 


pioneers  oi  cne  moaern  scnoois,  we  musx  nrsi; 
briefly  consider  the  changed  conditions  which 
led  to  their  adoption. 

The  daily  increasing  attention  bestowed  upon 
instrumentol  music  played  an  important  part 
in  the  revolutionary  movement.  When  voices 
were  supported  by  no  accompaniment  whatever 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  intonation  of  those  intervals  only 
which  they  were  certain  of  singing  correctly  in 
tune  ;  and  on  this  point  the  laws  of  counter- 
point were  very  precise.  WTien  instrumental 
support  was  introduced,  it  was  found  that  many 
intervals,  previously  forbidden  on  account  of 
their  uncertainty,  could  be  used  with  perfect 
security  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  discovery 
the  severity  of  the  old  laws  was  gradually  re- « 
laxed,  and  a  wide  discretion  allowed  to  the 
composer,  both  with  regard  to  pure  instrumental 
passages  and  vocal  passages  with  instrumental 
accompaniments. 

Again,  the  process  by  which  the  Ecclesiastical 
Modes  were  fiised  into  our  major  and  minor 
scales  led  to  a  most  important  structural 
change.  In  the  older  style,  the  composer  was 
never  permitted  to  quit  the  mode  in  which  his 
piece  began,  except  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
its  range  by  combining  its  own  Authentic  and 
Plagal  forms.  ^  But  he  was  allowed  to  form 
a  True  Cadence^  upon  a  certain  number  of 
notes  called  its  Modulations.^  As  it  was 
necessary  that  these  cadences  should  all  ter- 
minate upon  nugor  chords,  they  involved  the 
use  of  a  number  of  accidentals  which  has  led 
modem  writers  to  describe  the  modulations  of 
the  mode  as  so  many  changes  of  key,  analogous 
to  the  modulations  of  modem  music.  But  the 
modulations  of  the  mode  were  no  more  than 
certain  notes  selected  from  its  scale,  like  the 
Dominant  and  Subdominant  of  the  modem 
schools  ;  and,  in  applying  the  term  modulation 
to  a  change  of  key,  the  technical  force  of  the 
expression  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  the 
word  itself  invested  with  a  new  and  purely 
conventional  meaning.^  When  it  became  the 
custom  to  use  only  the  major  and  minor  modes  of 
modem  music — and  to  change  the  pitch  of  these 
modes,  when  necessary,  by  transposition  into 
what  we  now  call  the  different  major  and  minor 
keys,  it  was  found  possible  to  change  that  pitch 
many  times  in  the  course  of  a  single  composi- 
tion ;  in  modem  language,  to  modulate  from 
one  key  to  another.  But  this  form  of  modula- 
tion was  quite  distinct  from  the  foraiation  of 
true  cadences  upon  the  Regular  and  Conceded 
Modulations  of  the  Mode ;  and  it  necessarily 
led  to  very  important  changes  in  the  method  of 
Part- writing. 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  the  new 

I  See  OHttt,  p.  S31.        «  See  voL  I.  p.  4SS.        *  See  otrt*.  p.  MS. 
«  The  lAtin  tionU  Jfetfwlo  and  jrei<Hl«rie  simply  meaa  »  inne. 


construction  of  its  cadences.  The  principle  of 
the  Polyphonic  Cadence  was  based  upon  the 
melodic  relation  of  two  real  parts.  *  The 
cadence  of  the  modem  school  is  based  npon 
tlie  harmonic  relation  of  two  successive  chords. 2 
And,  naturally,  the  two  forms  demand  very 
different  treatment  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  parts. 

Finally,  the  free  introduction  of  the  chromatic 
genus,  both  in  melody  and  in  harmony,  opened 
a  wide  field  for  innovation  in  the  matter  of 
Part-writing.  Neither  in  harmony  nor  in 
melody  was  the  employment  of  a  chromatic 
interval  permitted,  in  the  strict  counterpoint  of 
the  16th  century.'  The  new  school  permitted 
the  leap  of  the  Augmented  Second,  the  Dimin- 
ished Fourth,  and  even  the  Diminished  Seventh ; 
and  by  analogy  the  leap  of  the  Tritonus  and 
the  False  Fifth,  which,  though  diatonic  inter- 
vals, are  strongly  dissonant  The  same  intervals 
and  other  similar  ones  were  also  freely  em- 
ployed in  harmonic  combination  ;  for  the  excel- 
lent reason  that,  with  instrumental  aid,  they 
were  perfectly  practicable,  and  exceedingly 
effective.  * 

These  new  conditions  led,  step  by  step,  to 
the  promulgation  of  an  entirely  new  code  of 
laws,  which,  taking  the  rules  of  strict  counter- 
point as  their  basis,  added  to  or  departed  from 
them,  whenever,  and  only  whenever,  the  new 
conditions  rendered  such  changes  necessary  or 
desirable. 

The  new  laws,  like  those  of  the  older  code, 
were  at  first  entirely  empirical.  Composers 
wrote  what  they  found  effective  and  beautiful, 
without  being  able  to  account,  upon  scientific 
principles,  for  the  good  effect  produced.  It 
was  not  until  Rameau  first  caUed  attention 
in  the  year  1722  to  the  roots  of  chords,  and 
the  difference  between  fundamental  and  in- 
verted harmonies,'*  that  any  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  account  for  the  prescribed  pro- 
gressions upon  scientific  principles,  or  that  the 
essential  distinction  between  the  so-called 
*  vertical '  and  *  horizontal  *  methods  was  satis- 
factorily demonstrated :  •  and  even  then  the 
tnith  was  only  arrived  at  after  long  and 
laborious  investigation.^ 

We  shall  best  understand  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  two  systems  by  referring 

I  S«e  Tol.  1.  p.  435.  *  Sc«  vol.  1.  p.  496  £ 

'  One  of  the  flBfUcst  known  loatanceB  of  tne  employment  of  the 
chromatic  genui  in  polyphonic  miuic  will  be  fnunil  in  »  canionei 
by  Gile«  FMnaby.  'Constrne  my  meaning'  (1U8),  edited  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Squire.  The  Enftliah  School  was  always  in  advance  of  all 
othen  in  innovations  of  thin  kind. 

*  It  in  trne  that,  at  the  preeent  day,  three  intervals  are  freely 
employed  in  unaccompanied  vocal  piu«niu'<*n :  but  they  are  only  safe 
now,  because  our  vocalists  have  so  louit  tieen  accnstoraed  to  aing 
them  with  instrumental  assistance. 

-'•  See  Sir  George  Macfarren's  remarks  upon  this  subject,  in  the 
Kneyrlopitdia  BritanrUea,  art.  Mutie. 

^  See  vol.  li.  p.  aoefr. 

'An  attempt  has  been  made  to  claim  for  Dr.  Alfred  Day  th« 
credit  of  having  flmt  clearly  explained  the  difltorenoe  between  the 
Strict  and  the  Free  Styles ;  but  the  distinction  had  already  been 
clearly  demonstrated  hy  Albrechtsberger  more  than  half  a  oentory 
earlier. 


The  '  Five  Orders '  of  strict  counterpoint  are 
theoretically  retained  in  free  part -writing, 
though  in  practice  composers  very  rarely  write 
continuous  passages  in  any  other  than  the  Fifth 
Order,  ^  which  includes  the  four  preceding  ones, 
and,  in  the  new  style,  admits  of  infinite  variety 
of  rhythm. 

The  four  cardinal  rules  remain  in  force, 
though  their  stringency  is  slightly  modified, 
in  their  relation  to  *  Hidden  Consecutives.'  In 
one  respect,  however,  the  severity  of  the  law  is 
increased.  In  strict  counterpoint  there  is  no 
rule  forbidding  the  employment  of  Consecutive 
Fifths  by  contrary  motion  ;  •  while  in  the  free 
style  the  progression  is  severely  censured. 

In  free  part-writing  of  the  First  Order  it  is 
not  necessary  to  begin  with  a  perfect  concord. 
Melodic  leaps,  in  any  interval,  whether  diatonic 
or  chromatic,  are  freely  permitted.  The  em- 
ployment of  more  than  three  thirds  or  sixths 
in  succession  is  not  prohibited.  Dissonant 
harmonies,  both  fundamental  and  inverted, 
may  be  used  with  the  freedom  of  consonances, 
provided  only  that  they  be  regularly  resolved. 
Chromatic  chords  may  be  freely  introduced  ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  their  employ- 
ment, the  law  which  relates  to  the  treatment 
of  false  relations — especially,  that  of  the  octave 
— ^has  undergone  considerable  modification,  as 
in  cases  analogous  to  the  following,  which  is 
perfectly  lawfid  in  the  free  style  : — 


Among  these  innovations  one  of  the  most 
important — perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
— is  the  natural  result  of  the  introduction  by 
Monteverde  of  the  unprepared  discords  so 
carefully  avoided  in  strict  counterpoint.*®  Not 
only  is  the  harmony  now  known  as  that 
of  the  dominant  seventh  ^*  freely  permitted 
without  any  form  of  preparation  whatever ; 
but  the  licence  is  extended  to  the  dominant 
ninth,  whether  miy'or  or  minor ;  *^  the  dimin- 
ished.^3  and  augmented  triads  ;  the  three  forms 
of  the  augmented  sixth ;  the  diminished  seventh ; 
and  even  to  double  dissonances,  sounded  simul- 
taneously. Combinations  tolerated,  in  strict 
counterpoint,  as  suspensions  only,  and  therefore 
strictly  confined  to  the  Fourth  Order,  may  be 
treated  in  free  Part- writing  without  preparation, 
and  used  in  the  First  Order  as  Appoggiaturas. 
Dissonant  harmonies  may  be  employed  as  freely 
as  fundamental  concords ;  and  the  licence  is 
comprehensive  enough  to  include  all  possible 
combinations  of  this  character,  provided  only 
that  the  percussion  of  the  discord  be  followed 

*  A  remarkable  exception  to  this  will  be  found  in  the  opening 
movement  of  the  Owrfo.  in  Bach's  great  Mass  in  B  minor. 

*  Fux.  Orad.  ad  Panuut.  p.  8S6.        ■<>  Bee  Stbict  Corirrut,ronrT. 
U  See  ante.  p.  2SSo.  »  Ibid.  »  ibid. 


oi  thiB  saiieDt  feature,  that  had  the  progress  of 
the  movement  been  arrested  here  it  would  still 
have  sufficed  to  separate  the  polyphonic  from 
the  modem  schools,  by  an  impassable  barrier. 

In  the  Second  Order  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  minim  on  the  Thesis  should  always  be  a 
concord,  or  that  every  discord  should  lie 
between  two  concords.  All  that  is  prescribed, 
in  place  of  this  rule,  is,  that  the  discord, 
whether  struck  upon  the  Thesis  or  the  Arsis, 
must  be  followed  by  its  correct  harmonic 
resolution,  upwards  or  downwards,  either  in 
the  next  note  or  the  next  note  but  one — or  at 
most  two. 

In  the  Third  Order  these  conditions  are  still 
further  relaxed.  The  crotchets  may  proceed  to 
discords  by  leap,  either  on  the  strong  or  the 
weak  parts  of  the  measure,  falling  into  figures 
dominated  by  appoggiaturas  or  mordents  at 
will.  Or,  they  may  take  all  the  notes  of  a 
given  chord,  in  succession,  in  the  form  of  an 
arpeggio,  either  with  or  without  appoggiaturas 
or  mordents  between  them,  as  in  the  following 
examples :  all  that  is  necessary  being  the 
ultimate  resolution  of  every  dissonance  into 
a  consonant  harmony  : — 


-f j-l*^  J  J  Jl 

J  J     1     ,H*  W  J     ,1 

J^^^bt|l=--^ 

In  the  Fourth  Order,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  syncopation  should  invariably  be  prepared 
in  a  concord.  On  the  contrary,  it  may,  in 
certain  cases,  be  even  struck,  suspended,  and 
resolved,  in  combination  with  two  or  more  suc- 
cessive discords,  as  in  the  following  example : — 


In  the  Fifth  Order,  as  in  the  Fifth  Order  of 
strict  counterpoint,  the  rules  and  licences  pre- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  first  four  orders 
are  combined  ;  while  much  additional  freedom 
is  derived  from  the  rhythmical  involutions 
resulting  from  the  intermixture  of  notes  of 
different  length. 

The  highest  aim  of  Strict  Counterpoint  was 
the  perfect  development  of  unlimited  and  limited 
real  fugue — i.e.  imitation,  with  all  its  most 
complicated  devices  and  canon.  The  highest 
aim  of  free  part- writing  is  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  tonal  fugue.  And  as  the  real  fugue  of 
the  16th  century  could  only  be  developed,  in 
its  most  complex  forms,  by  the  aid  of  Double, 
Triple,  and  Quadruple  Counterpoint,  so,  for  the 
development  of  the  more  modem  art-form,  it 


writing — that  is  to  say,  combinations  of  two, 
'  three,  four,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  parts, 
I  which  could  be  placed  in  any  required  order, 
I  above,  below,  or  between  each  other,  without 
I  injury  to  the  harmony  ;  in  the  absence  of  which 
provision  the  successful  manipulation  of  a  sub- 
ject with  two,  three,  or  more  counter-subjects, 
would  have  been  impossible.      The  rules  for 
these   devices    were,    mutatis   mvlartdis,    very 
nearly  analogous  to  those  observed  in  Strict 
Counterpoint :    the  chief   points    insisted   on 
being  that  the  parts  could  not  be  permitted  to 
cross  each  other — since  this  would  have  nullified 
the  effect  of  the  desired  inversion ;  and  that 
two  consecutive  fourths  could  not  be  permitted, 
since  these,  when  inverted,  would  beoome  con- 
secutive fifths. 

The  Polyodic  School,  >  which  was  gradually 
developed  in  connection  with  this  species  of 
part-writing,  reached  its  culminating  point  of 
perfection  under  Handel  and  Bach,  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  18  th  century.  Both  these  composers 
observed  exactly  the  same  laws ;  but  the  student 
can  scarcely  fail  to  notice  the  strongly-marked 
individuality  with  which  they  applied  them. 
Though  constantly  using  the  most  dissonant 
intervals,  both  in  harmony  and  melody,  Handel 
delighted  in  consonant  points  of  repose ;  and 
to  these  his  music  owes  much  of  the  massive 
grandeur  which  is  generally  regarded  as  its 
most  prominent  characteristic  Sebastian  Bach 
delighted  in  keeping  the  ear  in  suspense ;  in 
constantly  recurring  collisions  of  discord  with 
discord,  which  allowed  the  ear  no  repose.  And 
this  fearless  determination  to  give  the  ear  no 
rest,  enabled  him  to  interweave  the  subjects  of 
his  fugues  with  a  freedom  which  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  rivalled.  Both  masters  made  free 
use  of  every  resource  provided  by  the  progress 
of  art ;  but  while  Bach  dwelt  lovingly  upon 
the  discords,  Handel  used  them  only  as  a  means 
of  making  the  concords  more  delightful,  and 
thus  attained  a  sweetness  of  expression  which 
Bach  never  attempted  to  cultivate. 

But  the  influence  of  the  new  school  of  part- 
writing  was  not  confined,  like  that  of  strict 
counterpoint,  to  the  development  of  one  single 
form  of  composition  alone.  It  made  itself  felt 
in  instramental  music  of  every  kind  ;  and  in 
no  case  more  prominently  than  in  the  sonata- 
form  of  the  classical  period. 

Passages  such  as  those  we  have  described  in 
speaking  of  part-writing  of  the  Tliird  Order — 
arpeggios,  with  or  without  appoggiaturas  or 
mordents  between  their  principal  notes ;  scale 
passages,  and  the  like,  when  written  in  notes 
of  very  brief  duration,  and  executed  ^^nth 
rapidity,  form  an  essential  element  in  instru- 
mental music.    When  accompanied  simply  with 

>  So  oAlIad.  in  eonlimdlaUneUon  to  the  Monodle  Sebool.  \>r  vhidk 
it  WM  immediataly  precoded. 
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long-drawn  harmonies  they  are  purely  monodio 
instrumental  melodies  supported  upon  a  har- 
monised bass.     But  they  are  not  always  con- 
fined to  a  single  part ;  and  in  that  case  they 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Monodic 
and  Polyodic  styles — between  the  *verticar  and 
the  *  horizontal '  methods  of  modem  criticism. 
In  strict  counterpoint  the  *  vertical'  method, 
characterised  by  the  formation  of  long  passages 
niton  the  harmony  of  a  single  chord,  was  impos- 
sible.     Its  passages  were  formed  by  horizontally 
interweaving  together  a  number  of  independent 
melodies.     In  free  part- writing,  '  vertical '  and 
*  liorizontal '  passages  succeed  each  other  fre- 
quently.     In  Bach's   Fantasia   for   Organ   in 
G  major  the  opening  arpeggios  of  the  Prelude 
are    distinctly   monodic,    and    vertically    con- 
structed ;  while  the  massive  harmonies  which 
succeed  them  are  distinctly  Polyodic,  and  con- 
structed on  the  *  horizontal '  method.     Vertical 
pissages,  interspersed   with  free  part-writing, 
are  constantly  found  in  Handel's  finest  choruses 
— e.g.  'Worthy  is  the  Lamb,'  and  *The  horse 
and  his  rider.'     The  contrast  is  less  frequently 
found  in  the  choruses  of  Bach  ;  but  it  may  be 
seen  sometimes — as  in  the  *  Et  vitam  ^enturi  * 
of  the   Mass    in   B   minor.      In   Beethoven's 
Sonatas  we  meet  it  at  every  turn.     To  mention 
two  instances  only,  the  Rondo  of  the  '  Senate 
pathi^tique,'  and   the   final  Variations  in  the 
Sonata  in  E  major,  op.  109,  exhibit  the  con- 
trast in  its  most  strongly  marked  form.     In 
tlie  works  of  Wagner  the  two  methods  are  so 
closely  combined  that  it  is  sometimes  scarcely 
possible  to  separate  them.     The  leading  themes 
ar(',  interwoven  in  free  part-writing  as  ductile 
and  as  fearless  as  that  of  Bach  himself,  while 
an  occasional  burst  of  sustained  harmeny  unites 
the  strongest  characteristics  of  the   'vertical' 
and  '  horizontal '  methods  in  a  single  passage. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  already 
said  that  free  part-writing  was  no  new  inven- 
tion peculiar  to  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
but  a  gradual   development   from   the   strict 
counterpoint  of  the  16th  century.     It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  can  only 
be  successfully  studied  by  those  who  have  pre- 
viously mastered  the  laws  of  strict  counterpoint, 
in  all  their  proverbial   severity.     So  true  is 
this,  that  before  writing  exercises  in  the  free 
style,  Beethoven  studied  strict  counterpoint  in 
the  ecclesiastical  modes,   first   under  Haydn, 
and  then  under  Albrechtsberger,  as  Ms  exercise- 
books  conclusively  prove.     Schubert  felt  it  so 
strongly  that  at  the  moment  of  his  death  he 
was  actually  in  treaty  with  a  well-known  teacher 
of  the  time  for  lessons  in  counterpoint.    Modem 
progress  would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  un- 
necessary for  the  student  to  master  the  rule,  so 
long  as  he  makes  himself  familiar  with  the 
exceptions.      Time    will    prove    whether  this 
system  is,  or  is  not,  more  profitable  than  that 
which  Beethoven  followed,  and  which  Schubert, 


after  all  he  had  already  attained,  was  preparing 
to  follow,  when  an  early  death  put  an  end  to 
his  astonishing  career.  w.  s.  R. 

PARTANT  POUR  LA  SYRIE.  This  popukr 
romance  dates  from  1809,  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Wagram.  The  words  were  by  Count 
Alexandre  de  Laborde,  a  man  of  lively  imagina- 
tion in  considerable  repute  as  a  poite  de  circon- 
staiiee.  One  evening  Queen  Hortense  showed 
him  a  picture  representing  a  knight  clad  in 
armour,  cutting  an  inscription  on  a  stone  with 
the  point  of  his  sword,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  company  he  elucidated  it  by  a  little  romance 
invented  on  the  spot.  An  entreaty  to  put  it 
into  verse  followed,  and  Queen  Hortense  set 
the  lines  to  music.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
*Le  Depart  pour  la  Syrie,'  of  which  we  give 
the  music,  and  the  first  stanza  : — 


bel    •    1«        Bt     MiB  leplna  vaUl-antl 


The  troubadour  style  of  both  words  and 
music  hit  the  taste  of  the  day,  the  song  went 
through  every  phase  of  success,  and  was  even 
parodied.  When  Louis  Napoleon  mounted  the 
throne  of  France  in  1858,  his  mother's  little 
melody  was  recalled  to  mind,  and  although  of 
a  sentimental  rather  than  martial  turn,  it  be- 
came the  national  air,  arranged,  in  default  of 
fresh  words,  solely  for  military  bands.  In  this 
arrangement  the  last  phrase  is  re])eated,  closing 
for  the  first  time  on  the  third  of  the  key. 

The  credit  of  having  composed  this  little 
song  has  more  than  once  been  denied  to  Queen 
Hortense,  and  Drouet  in  his  Memoirs  claims  to 
have  had  at  least  a  half  share  in  the  composi- 
tion. Others  have  advanced  a  similar  claim  in 
favour  of  Narcisse  Carbonel  (1773-1855),  who 
organised  Queen  Hortense's  concerts,  and  was 
her  usual  accompanist.  No  doubt  he  looked 
over  and  corrected  most  of  his  royal  pupil's 
improvisations ;  at  least  that  is  no  unfair  in- 
ference from  Mile.  Cochelet's  (Mme.  Parquin) 
M^moires  sur  la  Reine  Hortense  (i.  45).  But 
there  is  no  decisive  evidence  either  one  way 
or  the  other.     Dussek's  variations  on  the  tune 
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were  at  one  time  very  popular,  g.  c.  [The 
excellent  and  well-known  English  translation 
of  this  song  commencing,  '  It  was  Dunois  the 
young  and  brave,*  is  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Scott, 
having  visited  the  field  of  Waterloo  soon  after 
the  battle,  came  into  possession  of  a  little 
manuscript  book  of  French  songs  which,  stained 
with  blood,  was  found  in  the  field.  Without 
having  knowledge  as  to  the  history  of  the  song, 
Scott  made  the  translation  and  included  it  in 
his  Pauls  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk  in  1815,  a 
volume  of  letters  wiitten  during  his  stay  in 
France.  Scott's  verses  were,  shortly  after  this, 
set  to  music  by  G.  F.  Graham,  who  was  also 
unaware  of  a  previous  setting.  The  song  and 
its  French  melody  were  extremely  popular  in 
England  at  the  several  visits  of  Napoleon  III.  to 
this  country,  and  during  the  Crimean  war.   F.  K.  ] 

PARTE.     See  Part. 

PARTHENIA.  The  first  music  for  the  vir- 
ginals printed  from  engraved  plates  in  England. 
The  title  is  *  Parthenia  or  The  Maydenhead  of 
the  first  musicke  that  euer  was  printed  for  the 
Yirginalls  Composed  By  three  famous  Masters 
William  Byrd,  Dr.  John  Bull  and  Orlando 
Gibbons  Gentilmen  of  his  Ma**«*  most  Illustrious 
Chappell.  Ingrauen  by  William  Hole.'  The 
work  consists  of  the  following  twenty -one 
pieces,  all  upon  six- line  staves,  and  engraved 
upon  copper  plates,  being  the  first  musical  work 
so  produced. 

W.  Byrd. 

Preladium. 

Phraoa ;  Sir  W.  Petre. 

Galiardo. 

Proladloin. 

(}aliardo ;  Mrs.  Mary  Brovmla 

Pavana ;  The  Earl  of  Salisbury.  O.  Oibbona. 

Galiardo.  Oallarda 

OaHardo.    3    do. ;     Mrs.     Mary  Fantasia  of  fours  parts. 

Browolo.  1  The  Lord  of  Salisbury  his  Favin. 

Dr.  Bull.  'Galiardo. 

Preludlum.  The  Queene's  oommsjid. 

PaTano ;  Bt.  Thos.  Wake  Preladium. 

It  first  appeared  in  1611.  On  the  title  is  a 
three -quarter -length  representation  of  a  lady 
playing  upon  the  virginals.  Commendatory 
verses  by  Hugh  Holland  and  George  Chap- 
man are  prefixed.  It  was  reprinted  in  1613 
with  a  dedication  to  the  Elector  Palatine  and 
Princess  Elizabeth.  Other  impressions  appeared 
in  1635,  1650,  1655,  1659,  and  probably 
1689,  the  1659  edition  with  a  letterpress  title 
bearing  the  imprint  of  John  Playford.  All 
these  impressions  were  from  the  Same  plates. 
The  work  was  reprinted  by  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian Society  in  1847,  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Rimbault,  with  facsimiles  of  the  title- 
page  and  a  page  of  the  music.  w.  h.  h. 

PARTHRNIA  INVIOLATA.  A  companion 
work  to  that  described  above  ;  the  full  title  is 

*  Parthenia  Inviolata  or  Mayden  -  Musicke  for 
the  Virginalls  and  Bass- Viol  Selected  out  of  the 
Compositions  of  the  most  famous  in  that  Arte 
By  Robert  Hole  And  Consecrated  to  all  true 
Loners  &  Practicers  thereof.'  Eight  lines  of 
verse  and   a  cut   follow,   and   the  imprint  is 

*  Printed  at  London  for  John  Pyper,  and  are  to 


Galiardo ;  St  Thos.  Wake. 

Parana. 

Galiardo. 

Galiardo. 

Galiarda 


be  sold  at  his  shopp  at  Pauls  gate  next  - 
Gheapside  at  the  Crosse  Keies.     Cam  piiafl^ - 
It  is  an  oblong  small  quarto,  engiavBd  tJuo  . 
out  on  copper-plate.     Collatioii : — ^Title,  ^ 
blank;    'The  Kinges  Morisck,'  2    pp.; 
Lordes  Mask,'  1  p.  ;  *The  Iriali  Dazioe,'  2 
'New  Noddie,'  2  pp.  ;  *01d  Noddie,*  2  ; 
*  Ages  youth,'  1  p.  ;  *The  first  part  of  tir 
yeere,'  2  pp.  ;  •  The  last  part  of  the  olde  t- 

1  p.  ;    'Miserere,'  2   pp.  ;    *  Almaine,'   I 
Tune  XL,  2  pp. ;  Tune  XIL,  1  p.  ;  Tone  XI 

2  pp.  ;  Tune  XIIIL,  1  p.  ;  *  Almame,'  I 
*Almaine,'lp.;  TuneXVIL,  1  p. ;  ToneXV:! 
w.  2  pp. ;  Tune  XIX.,  1  p. ;  Tune  XX.,  1  y.  7 
only  known  copy  was  bought  at  I>r.  K  F.  ki. 
bault's  sale  by  Mr.  Drexel,  and  is  now  in  tbr  >' 
York  Public  Library.  It  was  described  in  - 1 
detail  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Dec.  11,  1869. 

PARTIAL  TONES  (Fr.  Sons  partUh ;  i  - 
BtrtiaUone,  Aliquottone),  A  musical  socr: 
in  general  very  complex,  consisting  of  a  »f 
of  simple  sounds  called  its  Partial  tones.  7. 
lowest  tone  of  the  series  is  called  tlie  Prr. 
{FondarMntaZ^  Orundton\  while  the  regi  i 
called  the  Upper  partials  {Hamwniqtus  ;  '>- 
partialtSnef  OberWns).  The  prime  is  ussuL 
the  loudest,  and  with  it  we  identifj  the  jl: 
of  the  whole  compound  tone.  For  each  tit 
tion  given  by  the  prime  the  upper  partials  z 
respectively  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  etc.,  vibrati-,-: 
The  number  of  partial  tones  is  theoretical 
infinite,  but  it  will  be  enough  here  to  represri 
the  first  16  partials  of  C,  thus  : — 


laa        4»6ia»io   if  12  is    14  n  n 
When  these  notes  are  played  on  the  ordiiiiir 
piano,  tuned  in  equal  temperament,  the  octavi 
alone  agree  in  pitch  with  the   {lartial  um^. 
The  8rd,  6th,  9th,  and  12th  partials  are  sHo^lt 
sharper,  and  the  5th,   7th,    10th,    14th,  as: 
15  th  much  flatter  than  the  notes  given  aborr. 
When  a  simple  tone  is  heard,   the  kind  J 
motion  to  and  fro  executed  by  the  sounding  \fA- 
resembles  that  of  the  pendulum,  and  is  heotT 
called  pendular vibration.   [Vibration.]  Whr; 
a  compound  tone  is  heard,  the  form  of  vibrati ;: 
is  more  complex,  but  may  be  represented  as  tk<e 
sum  of  a  series  of  pendular  vibrations  of  difierent 
frequencies.     In  order  that  the  compound  tonf 
shall  be  musical  it  is  necessary  that  the  vibrams 
should  be  periodic,  and  this  happens  only  irhfi 
the  frequencies  of  the  vibrations  which  snaBd 
the  upper  partials  are  multiples  of  that  whkh 
sounds  the  prime  tone.     In  the  article  on  Noi*i 
it  has  been  already  explained  in  what  maimfr 
a  string  or  the  column  of  air  in  an  org:tn  |4r« 
produces  this  compound  vibration.    The  i^a! 
motion,  as  Helmholtz  remarks,  is  of  course  i>&- 
and  individual,  and  our  theoretical  treatment  of 
it  as  compound  is  in  a  certain  sense  arbitniy. 
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vibrate  sympatneticaily,  can  only  respond  to 
a  compound  tone  by  analysing  it  into  its  simple 
partials. 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
fact  that  many  ears  do  not  perceive  the  com- 
posite nature  of  sound.  Helmholtz  has  treated 
this  question  at  length,^ and  his  explanation  may 
be  thus  indicated.  The  different  partials  really 
excite  different  sensations  in  the  ear,  but  whether 
they  are  perceived  or  not,  depends  on  the  amount 
of  attention  given  to  them  by  the  mind.  In 
general  we  pay  attention  to  our  sensations  only 
in  so  far  as  they  enable  us  to  form  correct  ideas 
of  external  objects.  Thus  we  can  distinguish  two 
comparativelysimple  tonescoming  from  different 
instruments.  On  the  other  hand  when  a  com- 
pound tone  is  produced  by  one  instrument  we 
disregard  the  several  partials  because  they  do 
not  correspond  to  different  portions  of  the  vibrat- 
ing body  ;  each  portion  executes  the  compound 
motion  corresponding  to  all  the  partials  at  once. 
Moreover,  it  would  hinder  our  musical  enjoy- 
ment if  we  were  habitually  to  concentrate  our 
attention  on  the  upper  partials,  and  we  have 
therefore,  in  genered,  no  interest  in  doing  so. 
Hence  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  when  we 
fail  to  distinguish  the  partials  of  a  compound 
tone  they  are  not  really  present,  or  that  when 
we  hear  them  but  faintly  their  intensity  is  small. 
Helmholtz  gives  an  experiment  which  strikingly 
illustrates  this.  He  obtained  two  nearly  simple 
tones  an  octave  apart,  and  by  listening  to  each 
tone  in  succession  he  was  able  to  distinguish 
them  when  sounding  together.  But  he  could 
do  so  only  for  a  while,  for  the  higher  sound  was 
gradually  lost  in  the  lower,  and  a  quality  of  tone 
different  from  either  was  the  result.  This  hap- 
pened even  when  the  higher  was  somewhat 
stronger  than  the  lower  sound. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  hearing  the 
upper  partial  tones,  many  musicians  have  been 
able  to  do  so  by  their  unaided  ears.  Thus 
Mersenne  '  could  distinguish  six  partials  in  the 
tones  of  strings,  and  sometimes  seven.  Rameau  ^ 
also  succeeded  in  perceiving  the  partials  of  the 
voice,  which  are  much  harder  to  distinguish 
than  those  of  strings.  There  are  several  methods  * 
by  which  the  ear  can  be  trained  to  recognise  the 
upper  partials.  It  is  better  to  begin  with  the 
uneven  tones,  twelfth,  seventeenth,  etc,  which 
are  easier  to  hear  than  the  octaves.  Hold  down 
the  note  g^  on  the  piano  and  strike  c  loudly. 
Keep  the  attention  directed  to  the  pitch  of  the 
g\  and  this  note  will  be  heard  in  the  com- 
pound tone  of  c  Similarly  by  holding  down 
e"  and  striking  c  loudly,  the  latter  will  be  ob- 
served to  contain  the  former.     It  must  not  be 

>  SeTUattona  of  Tone,  pp.  9iS-105. 

a  Narmonie  CnitnteUe,  Paria.  I(B6>  pp.  206.  909.  and  2S1  of  the 
4th  book  on  Inatruinents.  He  gives  »  taiae  ntio  for  the  7th  partlAl, 
Tix.90:31tiBt«)Mlof7:l. 

>  youMou  8gtt^m4  da  Mutant  tMortftu.    Paris.  1728.    Pili&ce. 
*  HeLiuholt*.  SnuatiofU  e/  Tont,  pp.  79-42. 
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from  a  string,  by  plucking  or  bowing  it  in  the 
middle.  The  etiect  is  to  make  a  loop  there,  and 
hence  to  pi-event  the  vibrations  of  the  halves, 
quarters,  etc.  of  the  string,  which  require  a 
Node  at  that  point.     [See  Node.] 

Helmholtz  has  also  discovered  that  the  dif- 
ferent vowel  sounds  are  due  to  various  combina- 
tions of  simple  tones,  and  he  verified  his  theory 
by  reproducing  several  vowels  from  a  series  of 
tuning-forks  set  in  motion  by  electricity.  Each 
fork  had  a  resonator  the  mouth  of  which  could 
be  o])encd  or  closed  in  order  to  obtain  any 
required  degree  of  intensity. 

Bells,  gongs,  and  dnims  have  a  variety  of 
secondary  tones  generally  inharmonic  with  the 
prime,  and  the  result  is  that  their  vibration  is 
not  periodic.  Hence  the  sounds  they  produce 
are  felt  to  be  more  of  the  nature  of  noise  than 
musical  tone,  and  this  explains  why  they  are 
so  much  less  used  than  other  instruments. 
Tuning- forks  also  produce  very  weak  inharmonic 
tones,  not  only  when  struck,  but,  as  Dr.  Preyer 
has  shown,  when  bowed  strongly. 

The  use  of  upper  partials  is,  then,  to  produce 
different  qualities  of  tone,  for  without  them 
all  instruments  would  seem  alike.  Thus  Dr. 
Preyer  found  that  for  the  octave  c^^'-c''  (2048  to 
4096  vibrations),  many  good  observers  were 
unable  to  distinguish  the  tones  of  forks  from 
those  of  reeds,  unless  both  were  very  loud. 
Moreover,  organ- builders  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  obtain  artificial  qualities  of  tone  by 
combining  the  octave,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  seven- 
teenth, etc.  in  the  so-called  compound  stops 
(sesquialtera,  mixture,  comet).  This  was  done 
not  from  any  knowledge  of  the  theory,  but  from 
a  feeling  that  the  quality  of  the  single  pipe  was 
too  poor  for  musical  effect. 

A  still  more  important  use  of  the  upper  jMir- 
tials  is  in  distinguishing  between  consonance 
and  dissonance.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
the  dissonance  of  two  musical  sounds  depended 
solely  on  the  complexity  of  the  ratio  between 
their  prime  tones.  According  to  this  view  cf-fH 
being  as  45  :  32,  would  be  dissonant  even  if 
there  were  no  upper  partials.  Helmholtz  has 
however  shown  that  when  cf  and/5  are  struck 
together  on  any  instrument  whose  tones  are 
compound,  the  dissonance  arises  from  the  Srd 
and  4th  partials  of  (f  beating  with  the  2nd  and 
8rdof/«,  thus(l):— 


I 


£^ 


^d^ 


and  that  the  prime  tones  continue  sounding 
without  interruption.  Hence  when  cf  and/jf 
are  8im])le  tones  they  give  no  beats,  and  in  fact 
form  as  smooth  a  combination  as  c  and  /'. 
This    theory  has    been   carefully   verified    by 


u\j  n  iiii 


cally  simple  tones,  he  found  that  5  :  7, 10  :  13, 
14:17,  and  many  like  intervals  were  pronounced 
by  musicians  to  be  consonant.  By  stronger 
bowing  the  upper  partial  and  resultant  tones 
were  brought  out,  and  then  these  intervals  were 
immediately  felt  to  be  dissonant.  In  the  con- 
sonant intervals,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upper 
partials  either  coincide  and  give  no  beats,  or  are 
too  far  apart  to  beat  roughly.  Thus  in  the  fourth 
c~/  the  affinity  between  the  two  notes  depends 
on  their  possessing  the  same  partial  €f'\  and  this 
relation  is  but  slightly  disturbed  by  the  disson- 
ance of  ^'  and/'  (see  music  (2)). 

This  theory  also  explains  why  such  intervals 
as  11  :  13  are  excluded  from  music  They  are 
not  consonant,  for  though  they  have  a  common 
partial  it  is  high  and  feeble,  and  to  get  to  it  we 
have  to  pass  over  a  mass  of  beating  intervals. 
Nor  are  1 1 :  13  connected  by  a  series  of  conson- 
ant intervals  as  is  the  case  with  the  dissonances 
in  ordinary  use.  For  example,  C  and  ¥%  are 
linked  together  thus,  C-G-D-Fj,  or  thus, 
C-E-B-Fj. 

Though  the  partial  tones  are  generally  heard 
simultaneously,  they  are  sometimes  separated  by 
being  made  to  traverse  a  considerable  distance 
before  reaching  the  ear.  Regnault  ^  found  that 
when  a  compound  tone  is  sent  through  a  long 
tube,  the  prime  is  heard  first,  then  the  2nd 
partial,  then  the  Srd,  and  so  on.  He  also 
noted  that  the  velocity  of  sound  increases  or 
diminishes  with  its  intensity.  Hence,  as  the 
lower  partials  are  usually  the  louder,  they  arrive 
before  the  higher. 

The  word  *  harmonics '  was  formerly  (and  is 
sometimes  even  now)  used  to  mean  partial  tones. 
But  a  harmonic  produced  by  touching  a  string 
at  one  of  its  nodes,  or  by  increasing  the  force  of 
wind  in  an  organ  pipe,  is  not  a  simple  tone. 
If  we  touch  the  string  at  ^  of  its  length  we 
quench  the  1st,  2nd,  4th,  6th,  7th,  etc.  tones, 
but  leave  the  did,  6th,  9th,  12th,  etc  unchecked. 
Hence  it  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellis  to  limit  the 
word  'harmonics'  to  its  primary  sense  of  a 
series  of  compound  tones  whose  primes  are  as 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  and  to  use  the  words  'partial 
tones'  to  mean  the  simple  tones  of  which 
even  a  harmonic  is  composed.  J.  L. 

PARTICIPANT  (from  the  Lat.  participare, 
*  to  share  in ').  One  of  the  *  Regular  Modulations ' 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes.  [See  Modes,  thk 
Ecclesiastical  ;  Modulations,  Regular  aki> 
Conceded.] 

The  Participant,  though  less  significant  as  ik 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  mode  than  either 
the  Final,  the  Dominant,  or  the  Mediant,  is  of 
far  greater  importance  than  any  of  the  Conoede^i 
Modulations.  In  the  Authentic  Modes  its 
normal  position  lies  either  between  the  Fin«kl 
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Ktd  the  Mediant,  or  between  the  Mediant  and 
be  Dominant ;  >vith  the  proviso  that,  should 
wro  notes  intervene  between  the  Mediant  and 
>onniiiant,  either  of  them  may  be  used  as  the 
Participant  at  will.  In  the  Plagal  Modes  it  is 
klways  the  lowest  note  of  the  scale,  unless  that 
iiote  should  be  B  or  F  ;  in  which  cases,  C  or  G 
kre  substituted,  in  order  to  avoid  the  false  rela- 
tion of  Mi  contra  Fa ;  it  is  therefore  alwa3rs 
coincident,  in  name,  with  the  Authentic  Domi- 
nant, though  it  is  not  always  found  in  the  same 
octave.  In  some  cases,  however,  either  octave 
may  be   used   indiscriminately   as   the   Plagal 

Participant ;  and  even  the  choice  of  some  other 

note  is  sometimes  accorded. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  Participants 

of  all  the  Modes  in  general  use,  both  Authentic 

and  Plagal. 

Mode    I.  O.  Mode    V.  O.  Mode  IX.  D. 

„      II.  A.1  A.«  „     VI.  C.i  „       X.  B.1B.2 

„    III,  A.  B.  „    VII.  A.  „  XIII.  D. 

„     IV.  C.  P.  „  VIII.  D.l  „    XJV.  G.l 

In  some  few  of  the  Authentic  Modes,  and  in 
all  the  Plagal  forms,  the  Participant  is  used  as 
an  Absolute  Initial ;  and,  by  virtue  of  this 
privilege,  it  may  be  used  as  the  first  note  of  a 
Plain-song  melody  of  any  kind.  In  all  cases  it 
may  begin  or  end  any  of  the  intermediate  phrases 
of  a  melody,  and  may  even  begin  the  last ;  but 
it  can  never  end  the  concluding  phrase.  This 
rule  is  not  even  broken  in  those  endings  of  the 
Gregorian  Tones  for  the  Psalms  which  close 
upon  the  Participant — such  as  the  Second 
£^ding  of  the  First  Tone  ;  for,  in  these  cases, 
the  real  close  is  found  in  the  Antiphon,  which 
always  terminates  upon  the  Final  of  the 
Mode.  w.  8.  R. 

PARTIE,    PARTITA.      The    German    and 
Italian  forms  resx>ectively  of  a  name  said  to  have 
originated  about  the  beginning  of  the  I7th  cen- 
tury, with  the  Kunst-  or  Stadt-Pfeifers,  or  town 
musicians,  and  given  by  them  to  the  collections 
of  dance- tunes  which  were  played  consecutively, 
and  which  afterwards  were  taken  to  form  suites. 
Hach  uses  the  name  in  two  senses  ;  first,  as  the 
equivalent  of  'Suite'  in   the  Six  Partitas  for 
Clavier  ;  and  second,  for  three  sets  o/ Variations 
on  Chorales  for  Organ,  viz.  those  on  'Christ, 
der  du  bist  der  helle  Tag  *  (7  Partitas,  including 
the  theme  itself),  on  *  0  Gott,  du  frommer  Gott  * 
(9  Partitas  including  the  theme),  and  on  *  Sey 
gegriisset  Jesu  giitig '  (1 1  Partitas  or  variations, 
exclnsive  of  the  theme  itself).     He  also  \(Tote 
three  Partitas  (in  Suite-form)  for  the  lute.     The 
name  has  very  seldom  been  used  since  Bach ; 
the  chief  instance  of  its  occurrence  is  in  the 
original  title  of  Beethoven's  Octuor,  *  Parthia 
in  Es '  (see  Octet).    Parry's  *  Partita '  for  violin 
and  piano  in  D  minor  is  a  well-known  modern 
instance  of  the  name.  M. 

PARTIMENTI,    'divisions.'      Exereises  in 
florid  counterpoint,  written  generally,  but  not 
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always^  on  a  figurad  bass,  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  art  of  accompanying  or  of  play- 
ing at  sight  from  a  figured  bass.  m. 

PARTITION  and  PARTITUR,  the  French 
and  German  terms  respectively  for  what  in 
English  ia  termed  the  Score  ;  that  is,  the  col- 
lection in  one  page  of  the  separate  parts  of  a 
piece  of  music,  arranged  in  order  from  top  to 
bottom.  When  all  the  ])arts,  instrumental,  or 
instnimental  and  vocal,  are  given,  it  is  called 
'Partition  d'orchestre' — 'Full  score.'  When 
the  voice  parts  and  a  PF:  arrangement  are  given, 
*  Partition  de  Piano ' — *  Short  score,'  or  '  Vocal 
score.'  G. 

PASCAL  BRUNO.  A  romantic  opei-a  in 
three  acts ;  music  by  John  L.  Hatton.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Kamthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna, 
as  'Pasqual  Bruno,'  March  2,  1844.  Staudigl 
sang  in  it,  and  it  was  given  thrice.  o. 

PASDELOUP,  Jules  Etiennb,  bom  in 
Paris,  Sept.  15,  1819,  gained  the  first  prize 
of  the  Conservatoire  for  solf&ge  in  1832,  and 
the  first  for  the  piano  in  1834.  He  then  took 
lessons  in  harmony  from  Dourlen,  and  in  com- 
position from  Carafa.  Though  active  and 
ambitious,  he  might  have  had  to  wait  long 
for  an  opportunity  of  making  his  powers  known, 
had  not  a  post  in  the  Administration  des 
Domaines  fallen  to  his  lot  duiing  the  political 
changes  of  1848,  and  enabled  him  to  provide 
for  his  family.  As  Governor  of  the  Chateau 
of  St.  Cloud,  he  was  not  only  thrown  into 
contact  with  persons  of  influence,  but  had 
leisure  at  command  for  composition.  The 
general  refusal  of  the  societies  in  Paris  to 
perform  his  orchestral  works  had,  doubtless, 
much  to  do  with  his  resolve  to  found  the 
'Soci^t^  des  jeunes  artistes  du  Conservatoire,' 
the  first  concert  of  which  he  conducted  on 
Feb.  20,  1851.  M.  Pasdeloup  now  found  his 
vocation,  which  was  neither  that  of  a  govern- 
ment official,  nor  a  composer,  but  of  an  able 
conductor,  bringing  forward  the  works  of 
other  masters  native  and  foreign.  At  the 
concerts  of  the  '  Soci^t^  des  jeunes  artistes '  in 
the  Salle  Herz,  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  he  produced 
the  symphonies  of  Gounod,  Lefebure-W^ly, 
Saint -Saens,  Gouvy,  Demersseman,  and  other 
French  composers,  and  there  Parisians  heard 
for  the  first  time  Mozart's  *  Entfiihrung,'  Meyer- 
beer's 'Struensee,'  and  several  of  Schumann's 
standard  works.  After  two  years  spent  in 
forming  his  young  band,^  and  struggling 
against  the  indifierence  of  the  paying  portion 
of  the  public,  M.  Pasdeloup  resolved  on  a  bold 
stroke,  and  moved  his  quarters  to  the  Cirque 
d'hiver,  then  the  Cirque  Napoleon,  where  on 
Oct.  27,  1861,  he  opened  his  Concerts  Popu- 
laires,  given  every  Sunday  at  the  same  hour  as 
the  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire.  The  striking 
and  well-deserved  success  of  these  entertainments 
roused  universal  attention,  and  procured  their 
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organise  uuu  uouuuci;  Liie  uoncerLS  ax.  j,iig 
Hdtel  de  Ville ;  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
appointed  him  one  of  the  two  directors  of 
the  Orpheon  [Orph^on]  ;  and  M.  de  Nieuwer- 
kerke,  Surintendant  des  Beaux- Arts,  frequently 
called  apon  him  to  select  and  conduct  the 
concerts  which  formed  the  main  attraction  of 
the  soir^  given  by  the  Director  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Louvre.  He  also  received  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  Time  passed  on,  and  M.  Pasdeloup 
increased  his  exertions,  striving  year  by  year 
to  odd  fresh  interest  to  the  Concerts  Popu- 
laires,  at  which  he  produced  much  music 
previously  unknown  in  Paris.  By  engaging 
the  services  of  lirst-rate  artists,  and  by  care  in 
the  selection  and  execution  of  works  classical 
and  modern,  he  did  much  to  form  the  taste 
and  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  his  audience,  and 
to  raise  the  level  of  music  throughout  France. 

An  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner,  M.  Pasdeloup 
made  use  of  his  short  managership  of  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique  (1868-70)  to  produce  'Rienzi' 
(April  6,  1869).  He  undertook  this  office  on 
disadvantageous  terms  and  lost  heavily  by  it. 
The  Franco-German  war  gave  a  serious  check  to 
his  career,  but  when  it  was  over  he  resumed 
the  Concerts  Populaires,  with  the  aid  of 
a  government  subsidy  of  25,000  fr.  Elwart 
compiled  a  history  of  the  concerts,  but  he  does 
not  go  beyond  their  first  start.  o.  o. 

After  a  popularity  of  many  years*  duration, 
during  which  the  Concerts  Populaires  acquired 
an  almost  universal  celebrity,  and  did  much  to 
develop  musical  taste  in  France,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  symphonic  school  of  music,  the 
enterprise  rapidly  declined.  The  Sunday 
matinees  at  the  theatres  were  formidable  rivals 
to  Pasdeloup's  concerts,  besides  which  the 
public  taste  which  he  had  done  so  much  to 
train  was  turning  altogether  in  the  direction 
of  the  concerts  given  by  MM.  Colonne  and 
Laraoureux,  whose  standard  of  performance 
was  more  careful,  and  who  succeeded  better 
in  gauging  the  requirements  of  the  audience. 
Under  these  circumstances  Pasdeloup,  after 
vain  efforts  to  reinstate  himself  in  public  favour, 
decided  to  resign,  and  closed  the  Concerts 
Populaires  in  April  1884,  the  23rd  year  of 
their  existence.  On  May  31,  1884,  a  grand 
festival  benefit  was  organised  in  Pasdeloup's 
honour  at  the  Trocadero,  by  which  a  sum  of 
nearly  100,000  francs  was  raised  ;  all  French 
artists,  whether  composers,  singers  or  instru- 
mentalists, joined  to  contribute  towards  assur- 
ing a  competence  for  the  excellent  man  who 
had  done  so  much  to  make  the  fortunes  of 
many  artists  without  furthering  his  own 
interests.  After  this  exhibition  of  gratitude 
and  charity,  M.  Pasdeloup  would  have  done 
well  to  remain  in  well-earned  retirement ;  in 
the  winter   of   1885,    however,    he   organised 


conclusion  oi  j,ae  eaucauonai  course  ne  gave 
paying  concerts  of  chamber  music.  In  Oct.  1886, 
after  Godard  had  failed  (in  1884)  in  his  attempt 
to  reconstruct  the  Concerts  Populaires,  Pas- 
deloup began  a  new  series  with  the  old  title, 
giving  one  concert  a  month  from  Oct  1886, 
to  March  1887,  with  a  sacred  concert  on  Good 
Friday.  This  inopportune  revival,  with  a 
conductor  weakened  by  age  and  illness,  and 
an  inefficient  orchestra,  could  not  possibly  suc- 
ceed. Pasdeloup  did  not  long  survive  the  ces- 
sation of  the  concerts,  and  died  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  on  August  13,  1887,  from  the  effects  of 
paralysis.  a.  j. 

PASQUALI,  Nicol6,  a  violinist  and  com- 
poser who  settled  in  Edinburgh  about  1740 
until  his  death,  Oct.  13,  1757,  with  the 
exception  of  the  years  1748-51,  during  which 
he  lived  in  Dublin,  producing  his  oratorio 
*  Noah,'  at  Fishamble  Street  Music  Hall.  He 
was  in  London  in  1752,  and  then  returned 
to  Edinburgh.  He  published  numerous  com- 
positions, an  opera  called  '  L'  Ingratitudine 
Punita,'  songs  in  *The  Tempest,'  *  Apollo  and 
Daphne,'  and  *The  Triumph  of  Hibemia,'  as 
well  as  the  'Solemn  Dirge  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet.'  Most  of  these  are  printed  in  the 
'XII  English  Songs  in  Score,'  dated  1750,  and 
published  in  London.  Two  sets  of  sonatas, 
one  for  violin  and  bass,  and  one  for  two  violins, 
tenor  and  thoroughbass,  were  also  published 
in  London.  '  XII  Overtures  for  French  horns' 
were  printed  in  Edinburgh,  '  for  Rob.  Bremner, 
the  assigney  of  Signor  Pasquali ' ;  and  the  book 
by  which  his  name  is  best  known.  Thoroughbass 
made  Easy,  was  published  in  Edinburgh  in 
the  year  of  his  death.  About  three  years  after 
his  death  his  Art  of  Fingeriiig  the  Harpsichord 
was  published  in  Edinburgh.  M. 

PASQUINI,  Bernardo,  one  of  the  most 
important  musicians  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century,  bom  Dec  8,  1637,  at  Massa  di 
Valnevola  in  Tuscany,  died  Nov.  22,  1710, 
according  to  his  monument  in  the  church  of 
S.  Lorenzo'  in  Lucina,  at  Rome,  which  also 
states  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  Battista 
Prince  Borghese.  [The  monument  is  figured 
in  Shedlock's  Pianoforte  Sonata,  as  the  frontis- 
piece.] His  masters  were  Loreto  Vittori  and 
Antonio  Cesti,  but  the  study  of  Palestrina's 
works  did  more  for  him  than  any  instruction. 
While  still  young  he  came  to  Rome,  and  was 
appointed  organist  of  Sta.  Maria  Ma^^ore. 
Among  his  numerous  pupils  were  Durante  and 
Gasparini  ;  the  Emperor  Leopold  also  sent 
young  musicians  to  benefit  by  his  instruction. 
Special  mention  is  made  of  an  opera,  '  Dov*  e 
amore  e  piet^,'  produced  at  the  Teatro  Capra- 
nica  in  1679,  and  of  another  in  1686,  in  honor.r 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  Mattheson,  on 
visiting  the  opera-house  in  Rome,  was  nmch 
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struck    at  finding  Corelll  playing   the  violin, 

Pasquini    the    harpsichord,    and  Gattani    the 

lute,  all  in  the  orchestra.     Pasquini's  music  is 

terse,  vigorous,  and  at  the  same  time  graceful ; 

in  fact  he  had  much  in  common  with  Handel, 

and   exercised  a  certain  amount  of  influence 

ujion  German  musicians.     The  writer  of  this 

article   possesses  a  Favola  pastorale,  or  small 

opera  in  three  parts,  called  *  La  Forza  d'  amore ' 

(libretto   by  ApoUoni,  a  gentleman  in  Prince 

Chigi's  household),  the  music  of  which  is  fine, 

and    elevated  in  style.      [Copies  are  in   the 

Fitzwilliani  Museum  at  Cambridge,  the  Brussels 

Conservatoire,    and    the   Istituto   Musicale  at 

Florence.     Five  oratorios  are  mentioned  in  the 

Qitellen-Lexikony  as  well  as  six  more  operas. 

His    contributions    to    various    collections  ^  of 

harpsichord   music  are   more  important;  one 

such  collection  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 

1704,  and  another  by  Walsh,  prcSbably  later. 

Selected  sonatas  were  published  by  Novello  in 

an  album  of  music  by  Pasquini  and  Grieco, 

edited   by  J.   S.   Shedlock,    whose   PianoforU 

Sonata,    contains    an    interesting    chapter    on 

Pasquini.     Three  pieces  are  in  Torchi's  'Arte 

Musicale  in  Italia,'  vol.  iiL]  f.  g. 

PASSACAGLIA,  PASSACAGLIO,  or  PA8- 
SECAILLE,  an  early  Italian  or  Spanish  dance, 
similar  in  character  to  a  Chaconne.     The  name 
I    (according    to    Littr^)    is    derived    from    the 
Spanish  pasar,  *to  walk,'  and  caZle,  *a  street,' 
in  which  case  a  Passacaglia  may  mean  a  tune 
played  in  the  streets  by  itinerant  musicians. 
This   derivation    is    confirmed    by    Walther's 
Lexicon^   where    the    name    is    translated    by 
'Gassenhauer.'      Other    authorities    have    at- 
tempted to  connect  the  word  Passacaglia  with 
I      (jallo,  'a  cock ' ;  thus  Mendel  translates  it '  Hahn- 
entrapp.'     The  original  dance  was  performed 
I      by  one  or  two  dancers ;  it  survived  in  France 
until    the   18th    century,    and   directions   for 
dancing  it  may  be  found  in  Feuillet's  Chori- 
graphi4:.     But  the  feature  which,  in  common 
with  the  Chaconne,  has  elevated  the  Passacaglia 
above   the  majority   of   dance  forms,    is  the 
construction  of  the  music  on  a  ground  bass, 
generally  consisting  of  a  short  theme  of  two, 
four,  or  eight  bars.     This  form  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  organ  and  harpsichord  com- 
l)08er8  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  with 
whom  the  construction  of  elaborate  Passacaglias 
and  Chaconnes  became  a  favourite  exercise  for 
contrapuntal  skill.      It  is  somewhat   difficult 
to  ascertain  in  what  the   difference  between 
'       these  two  dance  forms  consists.     Mattheson,^ 
a  contemporary  authority,  distinguishes   four 
points: — the  Chaconne  was  slower  and  more 
stately  than  the  Passacaglia ;  the  former  was 
always  in  a  major  key,  the  latter  in  a  minor ; 
'        Passacaglias  were  never  sung ;  and  Chaconnes 
'       were  always  on  a  ground  bass.      The  above 
distinction  of  keys  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
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specimens  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  tlie 
Passacaglia  is,  if  anything,  generally  of  a  more 
solemn  character  than  the  Chaconne.  The 
only  material  difference  between  the  two  seems 
to  be  that  in  the  Chaconne  the  theme  is  kept 
invariably  in  the  bass,  while  in  the  Passacaglia 
it  was  used  in  any  part,  often  so  disguised 
and  embroidered  amid  ever -varying  contra- 
puntal devices  as  to  become  hardly  recognisable. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  Passacaglias  may 
be  mentioned  those  by  Buxtehude,  Bach  (B.-G., 
vol.  XV.),  Couperin,  Fresoobaldi  (Toccate  d'lnta- 
volatura,  vol.  i.),  and  Handel  (Suite  VII.  and 
the  fourth  sonata  of  *  VII  Sonatas  or  Trios '). 

There  are  also  in  existence  some  curious 
*  Passagagli  flebili,'  by  Salvatore  Mazzella,  in 
his  'Balli,  Correnti,  Gighe,  Gavotte,  Brande, 
e  Gagliarde,  con  la  misura  giusta  per  ballare 
al  stile  Inglese'  (Rome,  1689).  [The  fonn 
was  introduced  into  the  symphonic  strdbture 
by  Brahms,  whose  Symphony  in  £  minor 
No.  4  (op.  98)  concludes  with  an  exceedingly 
elaborate  Passacaglia.]  w.  b.  s. 

PASSAGE.  The  word  '  passage '  is  used  of 
music  in  the  same  general  sense  that  it  is  use<l 
of  literature,  without  any  special  implication  oi 
its  position  or  relations  in  the  formal  construc- 
tion of  a  work,  but  merely  as  a  portion  which 
can  be  identified  through  some  characteristic 
trait  or  conterminous  idea. 

Thus  in  modem  writings  on  music  such  ex- 
pressions as  *  passage  in  first  violins,'  *  passage 
in  strict  counterpoint, '  *  passage  where  the  basses 
go  gradually  down  through  two  octaves,'  show 
that  the  amount  or  extent  of  music  embraced  by 
the  term  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  may  amount 
to  two  bars  or  to  two  pages  at  the  will  of  the 
person  using  the  term,  so  long  as  the  definition, 
epithet,  or  description  given  with  it  sufficiently 
covers  the  space  so  as  to  make  its  identification 
easy  and  certain  ;  short  of  this  the  word  by 
itself  conveys  no  meaning. 

It  is,  however,  sometimes  used  in  a  special 
and  not  altogether  commendatory  sense,  of  runs 
and  such  portions  of  music  as  are  meaningless 
except  as  opportimities  for  display  of  dexterity 
on  the  part  of  executants,  which  are  therefore 
in  fact  and  by  implication  nothing  more  than 
'passages.'  In  this  respect  literature  and 
language  are  fortunate  in  having  long  ago 
arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  development  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  counterpart  exce])t 
in  the  byways  of  gushing  sentimental  poetry  or 
after-dinner  oratory.  It  is  possible  that  the 
musical  use  of  the  term  originated  in  the  amount 
of  attention  and  labour  which  executants  have 
had,  especially  in  former  days,  to  apply  to  such 
portions  of  the  works  they  undertook,  and 
the  common  habit  of  speaking  of  practising 
'passages,'  growing  by  insensible  degrees  to 
imply  practising  what  it  is  hardly  worth  the 
while  of  an  intelligent  audience  to  listen  to,  ex- 
cept for  the  sake  of  the  technique.  It  is  probable 
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qnent  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  public 
musical  intelligence.  c.  H.  H.  p. 

PASSAGGIO,  *  passage.*  This  word  is  used 
in  two  senses  :  (1)  of  the  passing  from  one  key 
to  another ;  hence  used  for  all  modulations : 
(2)  of  bravura  ornaments  introduced,  either  in 
vocal  or  instrumental  music,  whether  indicated 
by  the  composer  or  not,  in  order  to  show  off  the 
skill  of  the  performer.  Bach  uses  Passaggio  for 
a  '  flourish  *  at  the  beginning  of  the  Prelude  to 
the  Suite  in  E  minor  (B.-G.  xlv.  p.  149).       m. 

PASSAMEZZO,  or  PASSEMEZZO,  an  old 
Italian  dance  which  was  probably  a  variety  of 
the  Pa  VAN.  In  England,  where  it  was  popular 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  it  was  sometimes 
known  as  the  'Passing  Measures  Pavan.'^ 
Tabourot  in  his  Orchiaographie  says  that  when 
the  Pavan  was  played  less  solemnly  and  more 
quickly,  it  was  called  a  '  Passemezzo. '  Hawkins 
says  that  the  name  is  derived  from  '  passer,  to 
walk,  and  mezzo,  middle  or  half,'  and  that  the 
dance  was  a  diminutive  of  the  Galliard  ;  but 
both  these  statements  are  probably  incorrect. 
Practorius  {Syntagma,  ilL  24)  says  that  as  a 
(xalliard  has  five  steps,  and  is  therefore  called 
a  Cinquepas,  so  a  Passamezzo  has  scarcely  half 
as  many  steps  as  the  latter,  and  is  therefora 
called  'mezzo  passo.'  These  derivations  seem 
somewhat  far-fetched,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
name  '  Passemezzo '  (in  which  form  it  is  found  in 
the  earliest  authorities)  is  simply  an  abbreviation 
of  '  Passo  e  mezzo,'  t.e.  a  step  and  a  half,  which 
may  have  formed  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  old 
dance.  Reismann  {OeschichU  der  Afusik,  ii.  22) 
c)iiotes  a  *  Pass  c  mezzo  antico,'  from  Jacob  Paix's 
*  Ein  Schbn  Nutz  Lautentabulaturbuch,*  in 
which  periods  of  eight  bars  can  be  distinguished. 
It  is  written  with  five  variations  and  a  *  ripresa.' 

Full  directions  for  dancing  the  Passamezzo 
may  be  found  in  Caroso  da  Scrmoneta's  curious 
works  //  BcUlariito  (Venice,  1681)  and  Nohilta 
di  Dame  (lb.  1 600),  from  which  tho  following 
example  is  taken  : — 


Byrd,  and  at  page  142  another  (dated  1692)  by 
Peter  Philips  ;  both  are  written  in  an  elaborate 
style,  and  followed  by  a  *  Galiarda  Passamezzo. ' 
See  published  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  208,  209, 
299,  306.  w.  B.  8. 

PA8SEPIED  (English  Paspy),  a  dance  which 
originated  amongst  the  sailors  of  Basse  Bretagne, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  first  danced  in  Paris 
by  street -dancers  in  the  year  1687.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  ballet  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIY.,  and  was  often  included  in  instrumental 
Suites  and  Partitas ;  it  was  placed  among  the 
'intermezzi,'  or  danoes  which  strictly  form  no 
part  of  the  Suite,  but  were  sometimes  introduced 
intp  it  between  the  Saraband  and  the  final  Gigue. 
[See  SiriTE.]  Bach,  however,  does  not  adhere  to 
this  rule,  but  in  his  Partita  in  B  minor,  places 
the  Passepied  before  the  Saraband.  In  eharacter 
the  Passepied  somewhat  resembles  the  Minuet, 
but  it  is  played  much  faster,  and  should  always 
begin  on  the  last  beat  of  the  bar,  although  in 
some  examples,  chiefly  by  English  composers,  it 
begins  on  the  first  beat.  It  is  written  in  8-4  or 
3-8  time,  and  generally  consists  of  two,  three, 
or  four  parts  of  eight  or  sixteen  bars  each,  played 
with  two  or  more  repeats. 

In  the  Suite  the  first  part  (or  first  two  parts, 
if  the  Passepied  consists  of  three  or  four  divisions) 
is  generally  in  a  major  key,  and  the  last  pcu^  (or 
last  two  parts,  if  it  consists  of  four  divisions) 
forms  a  sort  of  trio  or  second  Passepied,  and  is 
in  the  minor,  in  which  key  the  dance  concludes. 
Gouperin  develops  this  still  further,  and  has  a 
Passepied  with  variations.  The  dance  became 
popular  in  England  towards  the  beginning  of  tlic 
18th  century,  and  many  examples  by  English 
composers  are  extant.  Directions  for  dancing  it,^ 
OS  it  was  performed  in  the  ballet  by  one  or  two 
dancers,  will  be  found  in  Fenillet's  Chorigraphit. 
[See  Orch^ookaphie.]  w.  b.  8. 

PASSING  NOTES  are  inessential  discordant 
notes  which  are  interposed  between  the  essential 
factors  of  the  harmonic  structure  of  music  on 
melodic  principles.  Their  simplest  form  is  the 
succession  of  notes  diatonically  connected  which 
fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  component 
notes  of  essential  chords,  and  fall  upon  the 
unaccented  portions  of  the  bar ;  as  in  the 
following  example  from  'Tre  Giorni  son  chc 
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I  Tti  a  MR  ToltUDC  of  atn  aod  djuicea  hj  Btragcn.  DovUsd,  and 
B«a(l6.  prMcrred  in  the  Cambridfs  Urirentty  Ubraty,  It  i»  oaUM 
*  PMuacanrM  Paran.'    Be*  Twttfth  A'ljht,  Act  v.  Be.  1. 


Nina,*  in  which  the  melody  |>aseing  from  note 
to  note  of  the  chord  of  F  minor  touches  the 
discordant  notes  G,  B,  D,  and  £  in  passing. 

*  The  proper  expnaelon  ■earn*  in  be  'to  ran  a  Paaieplcd.*    Thaii 
NoTarre.  Ltttm  »ur  la  Damm,  p.  164,  has  the  following  :->*  Ua  font 


of  harmony  to  its  next  neighbour  in  the  degrees 
of  the  scale  on  either  side  and  back  again,  as  in 
the  following  example  from  Handel : — 


The  remaining  simple  form  is  the  insertion 
of  notes  melodically  between  notes  of  diiierent 
chords,  as  (a).  In  modem  music  notes  are 
used  chromatically  in  the  same  ways,  as  (b) : — 


It  would  appear  from  such  simple  principles 
that  passing  notes  must  always  be  continuous 
from  point  to  point ;  but  the  early  masters  of 
the  polyphonic  school  soon  found  out  devices 
for  diversifying  this  order.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  was  the  process  of  interpolating 
a  note  between  tho  ^lassiiig  note  and  the  arrival 
at  its  destination,  as  in  the  following  example 
from  Josquin  des  Prds — 
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in  which  the  passing  note  E  which  lies  properly 
between  F  and  D  is  momentarily  interrupted  in 
its  progress  by  the  C  on  the  other  side  of  D 
being  taken  first.  This  became  in  time  a 
stereotyped  formula,  with  curious  results  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  article  Harmony  [vol.  ii. 
p.  314,  see  NotaCambita,  II].  Anothercommon 
device  was  that  of  keeping  the  motion  of  sounds 
going  by  taking  the  notes  on  each  side  of  a 
harmony  note  in  succession  as 


■jmfc 
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which  is  also  a  sufficiently  common  form  in 
modern  music. 

A  developed  form  which  combines  chromatic 
passing  notes  to  a  point  with  a  leap  beyond, 
before  the  point  is  taken,  is  the  following 
from  Weber's  *  Oberon,'  which  is  curious  and 
characteristic : — 


lie*  Patmpitit  paroe  qae  MademoiMil*  PrdvAt  ies  evwrvft  avce  <U> 
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cum,  Lucam,  et  Joannem  * — St.  Matthew's  ver- 
sion being  appointed  for  the  Mass  of  Palm 
Sunday,  St.  Mark's  for  that  of  the  Tuesday  in 
Holy  Week,  St.  Luke's  for  that  of  the  Wednes- 
day, and  St.  John's  for  Good  Friday. 

Certainly,  since  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century,  and  probably  from  a  much  earlier 
|>eriod,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  sing  the  music 
of  the  Passion  in  the  following  manner.  The 
text  is  divided  among  three  ecclesiastics — called 
the  *  Deacons  of  the  Passion,' — one  of  whom 
chants  the  words  spoken  by  our  Lord,  another, 
the  narrative  of  the  Evangelist,  and  the  third, 
the  exclamations  uttered  by  the  Apostles,  the 
crowd,  and  others  whose  conversation  is  recorded 
in  the  Gospel.  In  most  Missals,  and  other 
OflBce-Books,  the  part  of  the  First  Deacon  is 
indicated  by  a  cross  ;  that  of  the  Second  by  the 
letter  C.  (for  ChrtmisUi),  and  that  of  the  Third 
by  S.  (for  Synagoga).  Sometimes,  however,  the 
F^rst  part  is  marked  by  the  Greek  letter  X.  (for 
Christus),  the  Second  by  E.  (for  Evangelista), 
and  the  Third  by  T.  (for  Turha).  Less  frequent 
forms  are,  a  Cross  for  Christus,  C.  for  Cantor^ 
and  S.  for  SiiccerUor  ;  or  S.  for  Salvator^  E.  for 
Emngelista,  and  Ch.  for  Chorus.  Finally,  we 
occasionally  find  the  part  of  our  Lord  marked 
H.  for  Bassus ;  that  of  the  Evangelist  M.  for 
Medius  ;  and  that  of  the  Crowd  A.  for  AUiis  ; 
the  First  Deacon  being  always  a  bass  singer,  the 
Second  a  tenor,  and  the  Third  an  alto.  A  different 
phrase  of  the  chant  is  allotted  to  each  voice  ; 
but  the  same  phrases  are  repeated  over  and  over 
again  throughout  to  different  words,  varying 
only  in  the  cadence,  which  is  subject  to  certain 
changes  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  voice 
which  is  to  follow.  The  Second  Deacon  announces 
the  History  and  the  name  of  the  Evangelist, 
thus: 
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Pha  -  ti 

o    Do 

■  mi  .  ni  not  •  tri     Je  •  au  Chrl*  •  ti 

g_      -       -                     .                  II 

i~ 

T 

ftn.                       II 

■          "                      \         " 

se  cun    -    dum       Mat    -    tlue    -    -    nm. 

He     then    proceeds    with    the    Narrative, 
thus: 
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III  il  -  \o  tem-po-ro       etc.  etc. 

But,  if  one  of  the  utterances  of  our  Lord 
should  follow,  he  changes  the  cadence,  thus  : 
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When  the  crowd  follows,  he  sings  thus  : 

Or  thus : 


Mill 
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Or,  before  the  Crowd  : 


<  1  1     '  1  ■  -^ -1  ' .  1  " 


Or,  at  a  Final  Close  : 


^±^ 


^^ 


The  Third  Deacon  sings  thus : 

1  1  ■  ■ .  1  ■    1  1  1  1  ' .  ■ 

Or,  before  our  Lord's  words  : 


e  ''^.,^  N  II  "I  ''  >■  1  ■ 


Until  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century  the 
Passion  was  always  sung  in  this  manner  by  the 
three  Deacons  alone.  The  difficulty  of  so  singing 
it  is  almost  incredible  ;  but  its  effect,  when 
really  well  chanted,  is  most  touching.  Still, 
the  members  of  the  Pontifical  Choir  believed  it 
possible  to  improve  upon  the  time-honoured 
custom  ;  and  in  the  year  1586  Vittoria  produced 
a  very  simple  polyphonic  setting  of  those  portions 
of  the  text  which  are  uttered  by  the  crowd,  the 
effect  of  which,  intermingled  with  the  Chant 
sung  by  the  Deacons,  was  found  to  be  so  striking 
that  it  has  ever  since  remained  in  use.  His 
wailing  harmonies  are  written  in  such  strict 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  older  melody 
that  no  suspicion  of  incongruity  between  them 
is  anywhere  perceptible.  The  several  clauses 
fit  into  each  other  as  smoothly  as  those  of  a 
Litany,  and  the  general  effect  is  so  beautiful 
that  it  has  been  celebrated  for  the  last  three 
centuries  as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
Polyphonic  Art. 

We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  his  '  Passion 
according  to  St.  John '  to  illustrate  the  tender 
expressiveness  of  the  music. 


8  V'l  '.1  ■  II  1    ^'^''g 
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R«  -  apon  •  de  -  nint     Pon 


Francesco  Suriano  also  brought  out  a  poly- 
phonic rendering  of  the  exclamations  of  the 
crowd,  with   hannonies  which  were  certainly 
very   beautiful,   though   they  want  the  deep 
feeling  which  forms  the  most  noticeable  feature 
in  Yittoria's  settings,  and,  doubtless  for  that 
reason,  have  never  attained  an  equal  degree  of 
celebrity.     Vittoria's  *  Passion  *  was  first  printed 
at  Konie  by  Alessandro  Gardano  in  1585  ;  and 
the  first  and  last  portions  of  it — the  versions  of 
8t.  Matthew  and  St.  John — were  published  some 
years  ago  by  R.  Butler,  6  Hand  Court,  High 
Holborn,  in  a  cheap  edition  which  is  possibly 
still  attainable.     The  entire  work  of  Suriano 
will  be  found  in  Proske's    'Musica  Divina,' 
vol.  iv.     Our  own  William  Byrd's  setting  of 
the  *  Voces  Turbarum '  in  his  *  Gradualia '  was 
jmblished  in  1607,  and  in  a  modem  edition  in 
1899. 

But  it  was  not  only  with  a  view  to  its  intro- 
duction into  an  ecclesiastical  function  that  the 
story  of  our  Lord's  Passion  was  set  to  music. 
We  find  it  in  the  Middle  Ages  selected  as  a 
constant   and   never -tiring    theme    for    those 
Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays  by  means  of  which 
the  history  of  the  Christian  faith  was  dissemin- 
ated among  the  people  before  they  were  able  to 
read  it  for  themselves.     Some  valuable  relics 
of  the  masic  adapted  to  these  ancient  versions 
of  the  story  are  still  preserved  to  us.     An  in- 
teresting example  taken  from  a  French  *  Mystery 
of  the  Passion,'    dating  as   far  back   as   the 
14th  century,  will  be  found  at  p.  475  of  the 
present  volume.      Fontenelle  ^    speaks    of    a 
'  Mystery  of  the  Passion '  produced  by  a  certain 
Bishop  of  Angers  in  the  middle  of  the  15th 
centary,  with  so  much  music  of  a  really  dramatic 
character,  that  it  might  almost  be  described  as 
a  lyric  drama.     In  ^is  primitive  work  we  first 

1  But,  du  Thidtrt  Franfok. 


find  the  germ  of  an  idea  which  Mendelssohn 
has  used  with  striking  eflect  in  his  oratorio 
*  St.  Paul. '  [See  Oratorio.  ]  After  the  Baptism 
of  our  Saviour,  God  the  Father  speaks  ;  and  it 
is  recommended  that  His  words  *  should  be 
pronounced  very  audibly  and  distinctly  by  three 
voices  at  once.  Treble,  Alto,  and  Bass,  all  well 
in  tune  ;  and  in  this  harmony  the  whole  scene 
which  follows  should  be  sung.'  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  first  idea  of  the  *  Passion  Oratorio,' 
which,  however,  was  not  developed  directly  from 
it,  but  followed  a  somewhat  circuitous  course, 
adopting  certain  characteristics  peculiar  to  the 
Mystery,  together  with  certain  others  belonging 
to  the  ecclesiastical  '  Cantus  Passionis '  already 
described,  and  mingling  these  distinct  though 
not  discordant  elements  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  eventually  a  form  of  art,  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  which  has  rendered  it  immortal. 

In  the  year  1573  a  German  version  of  the 
Passion  was  printed  at  Wittenberg,  with  music 
for  the  recitation  and  choruses — introductory 
and  final — in  four  parts.  Bartholomiius  Gese 
enlarged  upon  this  plan,  and  produced,  in  1588, 
a  work  in  which  our  Lord's  words  are  set  for 
four  voices,  those  of  the  crowd  for  five,  those 
of  St.  Peter  and  Pontius  Pilate  for  three,  and 
those  of  the  maid -servant  for  two.  In  the 
next  century  Heinrich  Schiitz  set  to  music  the 
several  narratives  of  each  of  the  four  evangelists, 
making  extensive  use  of  the  melodies  of  the 
innumerable  chorales  which  were  at  that  period 
more  popular  in  Germany  than  any  other  kind 
of  sacred  music,  and  skilfully  working  them  up 
into  very  elaborate  choruses.  His  settings  are 
in  vol.  i.  of  Breitkopf  ftHartel'scomplete  edition. 
He  did  not,  however,  venture  entirely  to  exclude 
the  ecclesiastical  Plain-song.  In  his  work,  as 
in  all  those  that  had  preceded  it,  the  venerable 
melody  was  still  retained  in  those  portions  of 
the  narrative  which  were  adapted  to  simple 
recitative—or  at  least  in  those  sung  by  the 
Evangelist — the  chorale  being  only  introduced 
in  the  harmonised  passages.  But  in  1 6  7  2  Johann 
Sebastiani  made  a  bolder  experiment,  and  pro- 
duced at  Konigsberg  a  *  Passion '  in  which  the 
recitatives  were  set  entirely  to  original  music, 
and  from  that  time  forward  German  composers, 
entirely  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  ecclesi- 
astical tradition,  struck  out  new  paths  for 
themselves  and  suffered  their  genius  to  lead 
them  where  it  would. 

The  Teutonic  idea  of  the  'Passions  Musik' 
was  now  fully  developed,  and  it  only  remained 
for  the  great  tone-poets  of  the  age  to  embody 
it  in  their  own  beautiful  language.  This  they 
were  not  slow  to  do.  Theile  produced  a  *  Deutsche 
Passion '  at  Liibeck  in  1673  (exactly  a  century 
after  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  German 
version  at  Wittenberg)  with  very  great  success  ; 
and,  some  thirty  years  later,  Hamburg  witnessed 
a  long  series  of  triumphs  which  indicated  an 
enormous  advance  in  the  progress  of  art.     In 
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celebrated  Koinhard  Keiser,  then  well  known 
as  the  writer  of  many  suooessful  German  operas. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  work  lies  more  in  the 
stracture  of  the  poem  than  in  tliat  of  the 
music.  Though  it  resembles  the  older  settings  in 
its  original  recitatives  and  rhythmical  choruses, 
it  differs  from  them  in  introducing,  under  the 
name  of  Soliloquiaj  an  entirely  new  element, 
embodying,  in  a  mixture  of  rhythmic  phrase 
and  declamatory  recitation,  certain  pious  reflec- 
tions upon  the  progress  of  the  sacred  narrative. 
Tliis  idea,  more  or  less  exactly  carried  out, 
makes  its  appearance  in  almost  every  work 
which  followed  its  furst  enunciation  down  to 
the  great  *  Passion  Oratorios '  of  Joh.  Seb.  Bach. 
We  find  it  in  the  music  assigned  to  the  *  Daughter 
of  Zion,'  and  the  'Chorales  of  the  Christian 
Church,'  in  Handel's  '  Passion' ;  in  the  chorales, 
and  many  of  the  airs,  in  Graun's  'Tod  Jesu,' 
and  in  almost  all  the  similar  works  of  Telemann, 
Mattheson,  and  other  contemporary  writers. 
Of  these  works,  the  most  important  were  Postel's 
German  version  of  the  narrative  of  the  Passion 
as  recorded  by  St.  John,  set  to  music  by  Handel 
in  1704,  and  Brockes's  famous  poem,  'Der  fiir 
die  Siinden  der  Welt  gemarterte  und  sterbende 
Jesus,'  set  by  Reiser  in  1712,  by  Handel  and 
Telemann  in  1716,  and  by  Mattheson  in  1718. 
These  are  all  fine  works,  full  of  fervour,  and 
abounding  in  new  ideasand  instrumental  passages 
of  great  originality.  They  were  all  written  in 
thorough  earnest,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
exhibit  a  great  advance  both  in  construction  and 
style.  Moreover,  they  were  all  written  in 
the  true  German  manner,  though  mth  so  much 
individual  feeling  that  no  trace  of  plagiarism  is 
discernible  in  any  one  of  them.  These  high 
qualities  were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  their 
German  auditors ;  and  thus  it  was  that  they 
prepared  the  way  for  the  masterpiece  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  whose  '  Passion  according  to  St.  Matthew ' 
is  universally  regarded  as  the  finest  work  of  the 
kind  that  ever  was  written.  [The  same  master's 
'  St.  John  Passion '  was  first  performed  on  April 
7,  1724,  and  the  *  St  Matthew '  on  Good  Friday, 
1729.  Bach  probably  wrote  three  other  Passions, 
one  of  which,  that  according  to  St.  Luke,  is 
extant.  On  the  question  of  its  authenticity, 
see  Spitta's  Bach,  ii.  508  ff.  (Engl,  transl.)  It 
was  in  the  '  St  Matthew  Passion '  that  Bach  first 
introduced  the  beautiful  practice  of  accompany- 
ing the  Saviour's  words  on  the  orchestra  instead 
of  the  eorUinuo.  The  most  famous  of  the  later 
settings  of  the  Passion  is  Graun's  '  Tod  Jesu ' 
(1755),  concerning  which  see  the  Oxford  History 
of  Music,  vol.  iv.,  The  Age  of  Bach  and  Handel, 
p.  46.  Dr.  Otto  Eade's  book.  Die  dltere  Passuma- 
kompoeitumen  his  zum  Jahre  1631,  published  at 
Giitersloh  in  1892,  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  earlier  musical  versions.]  w.  s.  r. 
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instruction  from  the  chapelmaster  at  Como, 
Bartolomeo  Lotti;  but,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
she  was  admitted  into  the  Conservatorio  at 
Milan,  under  Asioli.  Her  voice  was  then 
heavy  and  strong,  but  unequal  and  very  hanl 
to  manage  ;  she  never,  in  fact,  succeeded  in 
producing  certain  notes  without  some  difiiculty ; 
and,  even  in  the  zenith  of  her  powers,  there 
still  remained  a  slight  veil  which  was  not 
dissiiMited  until  she  had  sung  through  a  few 
scenes  of  an  opera. 

In  1815  she  left  the  Conservatorio ;  and, 
after  trying  her  first  theatrical  steps  on  an 
amateur  stage,  she  made  her  d^.but  in  the 
second-rate  theatres  of  Brescia,  Parma,  and 
Leghorn,  where  she  was  scai-cely  noticed.  Nor 
did  she  attract  more  attention  in  Paris,  where 
she  sang  with  Ginti,  Miss  Gorri,  and  a  few 
other  young  artists,  humble  satellites  to  Uie 
manageress,  Gatalani.  A  year  later,  1816, 
when  she  ap[>ears  to  have  been  already  married, 
she  and  her  husband.  Pasta,  a  tenor,  were 
engaged  by  Ayrton,  at  a  salary  of  £400  (to> 
gether)  for  the  season,  for  the  King's  Theatre^ 
She  appeared  in  a  subordinate  part,  Jan.  11, 
1817,  in  Cimarosa's  *  Penelope,'  the  chief  rdle 
being  sung  by  Oamporese ;  and  here  she  was 
no  more  remarked  than  in  Paris.  Lord  Mount- 
Edgcumbe  does  not  even  mention  her.  She 
then  played  Cherubino ;  next,  a  secondary 
part  in  *  Agnese ' ;  and  afterwards  Servilia  in 
'La  Clemenza  di  Tito,'  and  the  part  of  the 
pretended  shrew  in  Ferrari's  '  Sbaglio ' ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  failure.  Her 
husband  did  not  even  appear. 

The  young  singer,  however,  did  not  despair. 
Though  her  voice  was  rebellious  and  her  style 
as  yet  quite  unfinished,  she  had  many  advan- 
tages even  then  which  promised  future  excel- 
lence as  the  reward  of  unremitting  and  laborious 
study.  Below  the  middle  height,  her  figure 
was,  nevertheless,  very  well  proportioned  ;  she 
had  a  noble  head  with  fine  features,  a  high 
forehead,  dark  and  expressive  eyes,  and  a 
beautiful  mouth.  The  dignity  of  her  faoe, 
form,  and  natural  gestures,  fitted  her  eminently 
for  tragedy,  for  which  she  was  not  wanting  in 
the  necessary  fire  and  energy. 

Having  returned  to  Italy,  she  meditated 
seriously  on  the  causes  of  her  ill  suocess,  and 
studied  for  some  time  with  Scappa.  In  1819 
she  appeared  at  Venice,  with  marked  effect; 
and  tiiis  first  success  was  repeated  at  Rome 
and  Milan,  in  that  year  and  the  next  In 
the  autumn  of  1821  she  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Parisian  public  at  the 
*  Italiens ' ;  but  it  was  after  singing  at  Verona, 
during  the  congress  of  1822,  that  she  returned 
to  Paris,  where  she  at  length  became  suddenly 
famous,  and  excited  the  wildest  enthosiasni. 
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sr  voice,  a  splendid  soprano,  extending  from 
3  \<r^    A  to  the  highest  D,  even  then  was 
t     absolutely   free    from  imperfection ;    but 
e    individuality  of  her  impersonations,   and 
e     peculiar   and    penetrating    expression    of 
tr    singing,  made   the  severest  critics  forget 
ly      faults    of   production   in    the   sympathy 
id     emotion    she    irresistibly    ci'eated.      She 
intiiiued,  however,  to  work,  to  study,  and  to 
-iuinph  over  her  harsh  and  rebellious  organ  by 
lese    means.     Meanwhile,   by   the   force   and 
-uth  of  her  acting,  she  delighted  the  Parisians 
A  such  parts  as  Tancredi,  Romeo,  Desdemona, 
Camilla,   Nina,   and  Medea.     'Though  but  a 
iioderate   musician,'  says  F^tis,  'she  instinc- 
\vely  understood  that  the  kind  of  ornaments 
vhich  had  been  introduced  by  Rossini,  could 
)nly  rest  a  claim  for  novelty  on  their  support- 
ug  harmony ' ;  and  she  therefore  invented  the 
ombellishments  in  arpeggio  which  were  after- 
wards carried  to  a  still  higher  pitch  of  excel- 
lence by  Malibran.     On  April  24,  1824,  Pasta 
reappeared   in   London  in   *  Otello,'  and  had 
another  enthusiastic  success,  which  she  followed 
up  with  *  Tancredi,'  'Romeo,' and  'Semiramide.' 
She  was,  however,  only  one  of  six  pri^ne  donne 
^at  the  King's  Theatre,  one  of  whom,  Madame 
Colbran -Rossini,  had  a  salary  of  £1500,  while 
Pasta  was  to  have  no  more  than  £1400.     And 
even    this   sum  she    never  received    in    full, 
Benelli,  the  manager  and  sub -lessee,  having 
!  (luitted  England,  leaving  the  greater  portion 
of  it  unpaid.     This  made  it  difficult  to  re- 
I  engage  her  for  1825,  as  she  rather  naturally 
asked  for  the  balance  to  be  paid  before  she 
I  should  appear  ;    but  this  was  arranged  by  a 
I  compromise,   and    she   came,    at   a  salary  of 
£1000,  to  sing  till  June  8,  the  longest  cmigd 
she  could  obtain  from  Paris.     While  on  the 
.    subject  of  her  salary,  it  may  be  added  that  in 
\    1826  she  had  £2200,^  £1000  of  which  was 
.    paid  to  her  before  she  left  Paris,  and  £2865 
I    in  1827.     In  each  succeeding  year  her  voice 
appeared    more    equal    and    her    style    more 
',    finished  and  refined.     Her  acting  was  always 
I    extremely    powerful.     Talma,    when    he    saw 
^     and  heard  her,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  '  Here 
is  a  woman  of  whom  1  can  still  learn  some- 
thing.'    [In   August   1827   she  sang  at  the 
^     Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  appearing  nine  times 
at  1 00  guineas  for  each  performance,    w.  h.  o.  f.  ] 
Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  with  Rossini, 
then  managing  the   Italian   Opera   at   Paris, 
Pasta  would  not  engage  herself  for  that  stage 
in  1827,  but  went  to  Italy  instead.     There 
'      she  played  at  Trieste,  and  at  Naples,  where 
Pacini  wrote  '  Niobe '  for  her.     The  Neapolitans 
failed  to  recognise  her  full  merits,  but  she  was 
'      better  appreciated  at  Bologna,  Milan,  Vienna, 
and  Verona.     At  Milan,  Bellini  wrote  for  her 
the  '  Sonnambula '  (1831)  and  *  Norma '  (1832). 

>  Not  <890Ou  sttitcd  bgr  Eben.     Tbe  receipt.  In  the  poeMMlon  of 
'         the  mittr,  dltproves  thia  steteuent. 


[From  June  to  September  1838,  Pasta  and 
Bellini  were  together  in  London],  and  in  1833 
and  1834  she  was  once  more  at  Paiis,  singing 
in  *  Sonnambula'  and  'Anna  Bolena.'  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  her  voice  seemed  to  have 
lost  something  of  its  beauty  and  truth  ;  her 
intonation  had  become  very  uncertain,  and 
she  sang  flat  sometimes  through  the  whole  of 
an  opera.  But  her  dramatic  talent,  far  from 
being  impaired,  was  even  more  i-emarkable 
than  ever.  She  was  as  simple  and  unaffected 
a  village  girl  in  the  'Sonnambula,'  as  she  was 
dignified,  noble  or  energetic  in  'Anna  Bolena,' 
'Semiramide,'  and  'Norma.'  As  Desdemona, 
she  was  now  moi*e  gentle  and  graceful  than 
heretofore,  and  in  like  manner  she  had  im- 
proved and  completed  her  conception  of  all 
her  character,  till  they  became  worthy  of  the 
admiration  of  critics  and  the  study  of  actors. 

Once  more  in  Italy,  Pasta  reap{>eared  in  a 
few  of  her  famous  r61es  at  some  of  the  chief 
theatres,  spending  every  summer  at  the  beautiful 
villa  which  she  had  bought  in  1829  neai*  the 
Lake  of  Como,  where  she  gave  herself  up  to 
the  delights  of  cultivating  a  magnificent 
garden. 

Pasta  sang  again  in  England  in  1837  ;  but 
her  voice  was  nearly  gone,  and  she  gave  her 
admirers  more  pain  than  pleasure.  In  1840, 
though  BO  long  retired  from  the  stage,  she 
accepted  an  offer  of  200,000  frs.  to  sing  at 
St.  Petersburg ;  but  it  would  have  been  better 
for  her  reputation  as  a  singer  had  she  refused 
it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  her  last  visit  to 
London,  in  1850,  when  she  only  appeared 
twice  in  public. 

Madame  Pasta  is  said  to  have  liad  only  one 
child,  a  daughter ;  but  she  had  a  son  also, 
whom  she  mentions  in  a  letter  ^  to  the  Princess 
Belgiojoso,  her  'Carissima  Tei-esa,'  a  cultivated 
and  charming  lady,  with  whom  she  was  on 
the  most  intimate  and  affectionate  terms. 
She  had  some  pupils,  of  whom  Parodi  was  the 
most  distinguished.  This  great  singer  died 
at  her  villa  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  April  1, 
1865.  J.  M. 

PASTERWITZ,  Georg,  bora  June  7,  1780, 
at  Bierhiitten  in  the  Diocese  of  Passau,  received 
his  education  chiefly  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
of  Kremsmiinster  in  Upper  Austria,  whei*e  music 
was  zealously  cultivated.  He  afteiwards  studied 
at  Salzburg,  and  had  lessons  in  counterpoint 
from  Johanu  Ernst  Eberlin,  capellmeister  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg.  He  took  the  monastic 
vows  in  Kremsmiinster,  and  was  ordained  Priest 
in  1755,  devoting  himself  for  a  while  almost 
exclusively  to  music.  His  chief  models  were 
Fux,  Caldara,  and  Eberlin.  From  1767  to 
1782  he  was  capellmeister  to  the  Abbey,  and 
was  also  largely  employed  in  other  educational 
work.  From  1785  to  1795  he  lived  chiefly  at 
Vienna  as  Agent  for  the  Abbey,  and  enjoyed 

'  Id  the  poMenipn  at  the  writer. 
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friendly  intercourse  with  Haydn,  Mozart,  Salieri, 
and  Albrechtsberger.  Several  of  bis  masses 
were  performed  at  St.  Stephen's  and  the  Imperial 
Chapel.  His  death  took  place  at  Kremsmiinster, 
Jan.  26, 1 803.  His  works,  published  by  himself, 
wereall  instrumental,  and  consist  of  eight  Fugues, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Church  Tones, 
described  as  being  either  for  the  organ  or  the 
clavicembalo,  op.  1,  dedicated  to  the  Abb^ 
Stadier ;  eight  Fugues,  o}).  2,  dedicated  to  Salieri ; 
eight  Fugues,  op.  3,  dedicated  to  the  Baron  van 
Swieten  ;  *  300  Themata  and  Yersetten  zum 
praambuliren  und  fugiren  mit  orgel  oder  clavier,* 
op.  4.  A  requiem  Mass  of  his  was  afterwards 
printed  at  Munich,  but  an  enormous  quantity 
of  his  church  music  i^emaius  in  MS.  at  Krems- 
miinster,  also  various  works  for  the  theatre. 
His  fugues  are  of  the  light  and  pleasing  order, 
rather  than  suited  for  the  organ.  £.  von  Werra 
has  edited  three  in  his  organ  book.         J.  r.  m. 

PASTICCIO,  literally  *a  pie.'  A  species  of 
Lyric  Drama  composed  of  airs,  duets,  and  other 
movements,  selected  from  different  operas  and 
grouped  together,  not  in  accordance  with  their 
original  intention,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
provide  a  mixed  audience  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  favourite  airs  in  succession. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  movements 
contained  in  a  Pasticcio  should  all  be  by  the 
same  composer.^  As  a  general  rule  they  are 
not ;  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  ensure  uni- 
formity, or  even  consistency  of  style.  No  such 
attempt,  indeed,  could  by  any  possibility  be 
successful,  unless  it  were  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  genius  of  the  highest  order ;  for  an 
opera,  if  it  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  work  of 
art  at  all,  must  of  necessity  present  itself  as  a 
well-ordered  whole,  the  intelligent  expression  of 
a  single  idea  ;  not  in  the  form  of  a  heterogene- 
ous collection  of  pretty  tunes,  divorced  from 
the  scenes  they  were  intended  to  illustrate,  and 
adapted  to  others  quite  foreign  to  the  composer's 
original  meaning.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  Pas- 
ticcio en^joyed  its  highest  degree  of  popularity, 
some  of  the  greatest  masters  then  living  patron- 
ised it  openly,  and  apparently  without  any  feel- 
ing of  reluctance  ;  but  it  never  inspired  any 
real  respect,  even  in  its  brightest  days,  and  the 
best  examples  were  invariably  short-lived,  and 
incapable  of  resuscitation.  It  was  impossible 
that  any  form  of  art,  based  upon  false  principles, 
should  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance ;  and  the 
Pasticcio  represented  a  very  false  principle  indeed 
— the  principle  which  culminated  in  the  *  Con- 
cert Opera.' 

In  early  times  it  was  a  very  common  custom 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  librettist  of  an  opera 
upon  the  public  announcement  of  its  perform- 
ance, without  that  of  the  composer ;  and  it 
seems  exceedingly  probable  that  when  this  was 

>  In  1789  a  Piutioelo  called  '  L'Ap«'  wm  prodnoed  %t  Vteniw  In 
which  no  lem  than  twelve  oompoaen  were  repreeented.  (Pohl. 
Mozart  in  London,  p.  76,  note.) 


done,  more  than  one  composer  was  cscmai^ 
and  the  work  was,  in  reality,a  Pasticcio.   "W  t . 
that  Caccini  contributed  some  of  the  iz^..~ 
Peri's  *Euridice'  in  the  year  1600,  th:*i*:. 
name  does  not  appear  upon  the  title-pftg^  .  . 
that  as  early  as  1646  a  genuine   Pasxic>  r 
performed,  at  Naples,  under  the  title  of  *  .1 
non  a  legge,'  with  music   by  several  dii- 
composers,  of  whose  names  not  one  has 
recorded.     Such  cases,  however,  are  much  r. 
in  the  1 7  th  century  than  in  that  iv'hich  foL 
and  serve  only  to  show  how    the    prairt'^t 
writing  these  compound  operas  originateil 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  Pasticcio  on  i^- 
is  'Muzio  Scevola,'  of  which,  in  the  year  \'^ 
Attilio  Ariosti '  composed  the  first  act,  Gir  r^ 
Maria  Buononcini  the  second,  and   Haad'-i  ~ 
third.      Each   composer   prepared    a  oozl' 
overture  to  his  own  share  of   the  work  .  \ 
each,  of  course,  did  his  best  to  ontshin?  \ 
efforts  of  his  rivals  ;  yet  the  opera  snrvired  v.  - 
few  representations,  notwithstanding  the  ». 
which  attended  its  production ;  and  it  was  n^ 
afterwards  revived. 

In  the  year  1746  Gluck  produced  at : 
King's  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  a  Past: 
called  *  Piramo  e  Tisbe,'  in  which  he  intn»J.. 
all  his  own  most  successful  airs.  He  wrov . 
that  time  entirely  in  the  Italian  style :  c 
though  Handel  expressed  great  contemm 
his  want  of  learning,  his  airs  were  especix 
melodious,  and  eigoy^  a  high  degree  of  jtoi>ili 
favour.  Yet  the  piece  did  not  sneered,  «' 
he  himself  was  altogether  dissatisfied  witli : 
Soon  after  its  production,  he  left  £ngland,  a 
settled  for  a  time  in  Vienna.  Here  he  attair- 
immense  popularity ;  but  he  could  not  h-rz 
the  failure  of  his  Pasticcio,  and  the  disaj>p-*u: 
ment  he  felt  led  him  carefully  to  reconsider  :i 
matter  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  trace  the  6.e'<":- 
of  the  piece  to  their  true  cause.  The  couiv  . 
analytical  study  thus  forced  upon  him  led  to  ti 
conviction  that  however  good  an  air  may  bf  z 
itself,  it  is  only  useful  for  dramatic  purposes  t 
so  far  as  it  is  calculated  to  bring  out  the  tmii: 
ful  expression  of  the  scene  in  which  it  is  iT.':T.- 
duced ;  and  this  simple  thesis  formed  the  foQs<:i 
tion  of  that  great  work  of  reformation  vLi 
made  his  name  so  deservedly  famous,  &:: 
raised  the  lyric  drama  to  a  position  from  vLir'' 
the  false  ideas  of  Hasse  and  Metastasio  ircc!i 
for  ever  have  excluded  it     [See  Opera.] 

The  triumphant  success  of  Gluck's  later  nrfb 
put  an  end  at  once  to  the  existence  of  tl> 
'Concert  Opera,*  both  in  Italy  and  GcmaDj: 
and  with  it  the  Pasticcio  necessarily  fell  to  ri' 
ground.  Since  his  death  no  genuine  Pastkc- 
of  any  importance  has  ever  been  producfo. 
Only  in  a  very  few  cases  have  two  or  w^ 
composers  consented  to  write  the  separate  act.^ 
of  the  same  work  ;   and,  judging  from  pu: 

2  Thia  at  leut  is  the  oommonly  reeeiTed  opi&laiL  In  Ok  P^^ 
netti  soore.  In  the  Brltfah  Mttfeam,  the  flnt  act  !■  «ttril«tP*  ^ 
'  Slgnor  Pipo.'    Ghnmnder  attiibatee  it  to  FlUppo  MaUeL 
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x.\>erieiice,  we  may  confidently  hope  that  the 
.biise  'Will  never  again  be  revived. 

The    leading  principle  of  the  Pasticcio  has 

3eei\  frequently  introduced  into  English  operas, 

[iiore  especially  those  of  the  older  school.     The 

'  Be^^lg&r's  Opera '  will  occur  to  the  reader  as  a 

nota.l)le  instance  of  its  application.     But  it  must 

be  remeTnbered  that  in  opeitis  of  this  class  the 

music   is  often  only  of  an  incidental  character, 

B.i\cl  the  objection  to  the  system  is,  therefore,  far 

less  serious  than  in  the  case  of  Italian  operas  of 

the  same,  or  even  earlier  date.    [The  ephemeral 

'  musical  comedies'  of  our  own  day  are  generally 

the    -work  of  several  composers  or  compilers, 

and  so   bear  a  certain  analogy  to  the  pasticcio 

above  «iescribed.]  w.  s.  R. 

PASTORAL  SYMPHONY,  THE.  *Sin- 
fonia  Pastorale,  No.  6,'  is  the  title  of  the 
])ublished  score  of  Beethoven's  Sixth  Symphony, 
in  F,  op.  68  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  May  1826). 

The  autograph,  in  possession  of  the  Baron 
van  Kattendyke,  of  Amheim,  bears  the  follow- 


ing inscription  in  Beethoven's  own  writing, 
*  Sinf^  6ta.  Da  Luigi  van  Beethoven.  An- 
genehme  heitre  Emptindungen  welche  bey  der 
Ankunft  auf  dem  Lande  im  Menschen  erwa — 
Alio  ma  non  troppo — Nicht  ganz  geschwind — 
N.B.  die  deutschen  Ueberschriften  schreibeu 
sie  alle  in  die  erste  Yiolini — Sinfonie  von 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven ' :  or,  in  English,  *  6th 
Symphony,  by  Luigi  van  Beethoven.  The 
pleasant,  cheerful  feelings,  which  arise  in  man 
on  arriving  in  the  country — Alio  ma  non 
troppo — not  too  fast — N.B.  [this  is  to  the 
copyist]  the  German  titles  are  all  to  be  written 
in  the  tirst-violin  part — Symphony  by  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven.* 

Besides  the  *  titles '  referred  to  in  this  in- 
scription, which  are  engraved  in  the  first  violin 
liart,  on  the  back  of  the  title-page,  Beethoven 
has  given  two  indications  of  his  intentions — 
(1)  on  the  programme  of  the  first  performance, 
Dec.  22,  1808,  and  (2)  on  the  printed  score. 
We  give  the  three  in  i^rallel  columns  : — 


/Vrtf  rioUn  Fart. 
l*H»tonl  Sinfonie  oder  Brlnnn-ongen  an 
Atut  LAudleben  (mehr  Anidnick  der  Bmp- 
flndunir  all  lUhlerey). 

1.  AUesro  ma  non  molto.  £nmcbenhel- 
tervr  Brnpflndangen  boj  der  Ankunft  auf 
<Wni  Lande. 

2.  Andante  con  mota    Soene  am  Bach. 

3.  Allegro.  Lostlgei  Zuiainineiueyn  dei- 
lAiidleute. 

4.  Allegro.    Gewltter.  Stonn. 

C.  Allegretto.  Hlrtengenng.  Fraheund 
clanktnre  GefShlc  nach  dem  Stunn. 


Pimtoral  Symphony,  or  Boeollectioiui  of 
country  life.  (More  ezprenion  of  feeling 
than  painting.) 

1.  Allegro  ma  non  molto.  The  avaken- 
ing  of  cheerful  feelings  on  arriving  in  the 
country. 

2.  Andante  oonmoto.  Scene  at  the  brook. 
».  Allegro.     Merry  meeting  of  country 

folk. 

4.  Allegro.    Thundentorm.  tempeet. 

A.  Allegretta  Song  of  the  shepherds. 
Glad  and  thankful  feelings  after  the  storm. 

A  book  of  sketches  for  the  first  movement, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  inscribed  *  Sin- 
fonie caracteristica.  Die  Erinnerungen  von  dem 
Ijandleben '  ;  with  a  note  to  the  effect  that  *  the 
liearer  is  to  be  allowed  to  find  out  the  situations 
for  himself '—  *  Man  uberlasst  dem  Zuhiirer  sich 
selbst  die  Situationen  auszufinden.' 

The  work  was  composed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna,  in  the  w^ooded  meadows  between 
Ileiligenstadt  and  Grinzing,  in  the  summer  of 
1 808,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Symphony  in 
C  minor.  The  two  were  each  dedicated  to  the 
same  two  persons.  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasoumowsky ;  their  opus-numbers  follow 
one  another,  and  so  closely  were  the  two  con- 
nected that  at  the  first  performance — in  the 
Theater  an  der  Wien,  Dec  22,  1808  — their 
numbers  were  interchanged,  the  Pastoral  being 
called  'No.  6 '  and  the  C  ipinor  *  No.  6.'  This 
confusion  lasted  as  late  as  1820,  as  is  shown 
by  the  list  of  performances  of  the  Concerts 
Spirituels  at  Vienna,  given  by  Hanslick  (Con- 
eeHwesen  in  Wien,  p.  189). 

The  titles  of  the  movements  were  curiously 


rregramme  of  OmMTt,  Dee.  92, 180B. 

Pastoral  Synmhonle  (No.  5).  mehr  Aus- 
druek  der  Bmpflndnng  ala  Malerey. 

Istes  Btttck.  Angenehme  Bmpfindungen. 
welche  bey  der  Ankunft  auf  dem  lande  im 
Menst^en  erwachen. 

ates  Stuck.    Scene  am  Bach. 

Stes  Stuck.  Lustiges  Beyaammenseyn  der 
Landleute ;  fiUt  ein 

4teB  Stack.  DonnarundStDnn;inireldiee 
einflUlt 

Stes  Stuck.  WohlthKtIge.  mit  Dank  an 
die  Oottheit  rerbundene  GefUhle  nach  dem 
Stunn.  _______^_ 


Pkatoral  Symphony  (No.  6)  m< 
sion  of  feeliiut^Q  painting. 

Istpieoe.    The  pleasant  fedlngs  aroused  in 
the  heart  on  arriving  in  the  oonntty. 

8nd  piece.    Scene  at  the  brook. 

8rd  pieoe.    Jorial  assemblage  of  country 
folk,  interrupted  by 

4th  piece.    Thunderstorm,  Interrupted  by 

0th  piece.    Pleasurable  feelings  after  the 
Rtomi,  mixed  with  gratitude  to  Ood. 


Slntonia  Ptetorale,  Na  S. 

Erwachen  heiterer  Bmpflndnngen  bey  der 
Ankunft  auf  dem  Lande.  AlP  ma  non 
troppo. 

Scene  am  Bach.    Andante  molto  moto. 

Lustiges  Zusammenseyn  der  Landleute. 
Allegro. 

Gewitter.    Sturm.    Allegro. 

Hirtennsang.  Vnine  und  dankbare  de- 
le naon  dem  8' 


fUhleu 


1  dem  Sturm.    Allegretto. 


Slnfouia  Pastorale,  No.  8. 

The  awakening  of  chetff  ul  feelings  on  ar- 
riving in  the  country.    All°  ma  non  troppo. 

Scene  at  the  brook.    Andante  molto  moto. 

Merry  meeting  of  country  folk.    Allegro. 

Thunderstonn,  tempeat.    Allegro. 

Song  of  the  shepherds.  Olad  and  thankful 
feelings  after  the  ittorm.    AUegretto. 


anticipated  by  Enecht,  more  than  twenty  years 
earlier,  in  a  'Portrait  musical  de  la  Nature.' 
[See  Knecht,  vol.  iL  pp.  588-9.] 

Beethoven  himself  (a  very  rare  occurrence) 
anticipated  a  part  of  the  storm  movement  in 
his  Prometheus  music  (1801),  in  the  *  Intro- 
duction '  following  the  overture. 

The  Symphony  was  first  played  in  London 
at  a  concert  given  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Vaughan,  at  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  May  27, 
1811.  On  April  14,  1817,  it  firet  appears  in 
the  programmes  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
[but  see  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies, 
by  Sir  G.  Grove,  p.  225,  note].  On  three 
occasions  attempts  were  made  to  turn  the  Sym- 
phony into  a  stage-piece.  At  Bochsa's  benefit 
at  the  Haymarket  (June  22,  1829)  ;  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  in  Feb.  1868,  by  the  Artists'  Club,  *Der 
Malkasten ' ;  and  at  Drury  Lane,  Jan.  30, 
1864,  it  was  given  with  scenery,  and  in  the 
two  English  performances,  with  action  also.   o. 

PASTORALE.  1.  A  dramatic  composition 
or  opera,  the  subject  of  which  is  generally  of  a 
legendary  and  pastoral  character.     Pastorales 
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had  their  origin  in  Italy,  where,  at  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  study  of  the  Eclogues  of 
Theocritus  and  Virgil  led  to  the  stage  representa- 
tion of  (lastoral  dramas  such  as  Politian's  *  Favola 
di  Orteo,'  which  was  played  at  Mantua  in  1472. 
The  popularity  of  these  dramatic  pastorales 
spread  from  Italy  to  France  and  Spain,  and 
eventually  to  Germany  ;  but  it  is  principally 
in  France  that  they  were  set  to  music,  and 
became  of  importance  as  precursors  of  the  opera. 
In  April  1659  *La  Pastorale  en  Musique,'  the 
words  by  the  Abb^  Perrin,  the  music  by  Cambert, 
was  performed  at  Issy,  at  the  house  of  M.  de 
Lahaye,  and  proved  so  successful  that  the  same 
authors  wrote  another  similar  work,  *  Pomone,' 
which  was  played  in  ])ublic  with  great  success, 
March  19,  1671.  These  two  pastorales  are 
generally  considered  as  the  earliest  French  operas. 
The  pastorale,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  ita  plot, 
was  peculiarly  suited  for  the  displays  of  ballet 
and  si^ectacle  which  were  so  much  in  vogue  at 
the  French  court,  and  examples  of  this  style 
of  composition  exist  by  nearly  all  the  French 
composers  before  the  Great  Revolution.  Lully's 
•Acis  et  Galath^e'  ('Pastorale  heroique  mise 
en  musique ')  is  perhaps  one  of  his  finest  com- 
positions. Mattheson  (^  Vollkommener  Kapell- 
meister'), with  his  passion  for  classifying, 
divides  pastorales  into  the  very  obvious  cate- 
gories of  comic  and  tragic,  and  gives  some  quaint 
directions  for  treating  subjects  in  a  pastoral 
manner.  The  pastorale  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  pastourelle,  which  was  an  irregular 
form  of  poetiy  popular  in  France  in  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries. 

2.  Any  instrumental  or  vocal  composition  in 
6-8,  9-8,  or  12-8  time  (whether  on  a  drone  bass 
or  not),  which  assumes  a  pastoral  character  by 
its  imitation  of  the  simple  sounds  and  melody 
of  a  shepherd's  pipe.  The  Musette  and  the 
Siciliana  are  both  '  pastoral '  forms  ;  the  former 
is  of  a  slower  tempo,  and  the  latter  contains 
fewer  dotted  qua  vera.  '  He  shall  feed  his  flock ' 
and  the  '  Pastoral  Symphony  *  in  the  *  Messiah  * 
are  both  in  12-8,  and  so  is  the  Pastoral  Sin- 
foiiia  which  begins  the  second  part  of  Bach's 
Christmas  Oratorio.  Other  examples  of  this 
class  of  composition  are  the  first  movement 
of  Bach's  Pastorale  for  organ  (B.-G.  xxxviii. 
p.  135),  and  the  air  *Pour  Bertha  moi  je 
soupire'  in  Meyerbeer's  *  Le  Prophete.*  The 
*  Sonnambula '  was  originally  entitled  '  Dramma 
pastorale.'  w.  b.  s. 

PASTORALE.  'Sonata  pastorale*  is  the 
title  ^  often  given  to  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  D, 
©i).  28,  but  apparently  quite  without  warrant. 
Its  o})ening  Allegro  and  its  Finale  both  begin 
with  long  passages  on  a  pedal  bass,  both  are 
also  in  triple  time,  and  so  far  have  a  '  pastoral ' 
air ;  but  Beethoven  lias  said  nothing  of  any 
such  intention.  The  original  edition  is  entitled 
'Grande  Senate  pour  le  Pianoforte,'  and  the 

I  OrUrituJly  perhapa  by  Cmtu,  tb«  pablinber,  of  HAmburg. 


autograph  is  inscribed  'Gran    Somata.' 
worth  notice  that  this  is  the  first  of  the  » : . 
which  is  not  composed  expressly  both  for  La 
chord  and  pianoforte ;   all   the  preoedisc 
have  the  words  '  pour  le  ClaTecin  (or  Ck. 
balo)  on  Pianoforte,'  on  the  title-page. 

It  was  composed  in  1801  and   pablisl^. 
August  1 802.   According  to  Czemy  the  An . 
was  for  long  a  special  favourite  of  Uie  oomr'  ^ 
and  often  played  by  him.     The  fly-leaf  - 
autograph — in   the  possession    of    Dr.  ?  . 
of  Vienna — contains  a  little    piece  of  rr 
teen    bars   long,    for   two   voices    and  rb 
aimed  at  the  unwieldy  figure  of  Schupjoz.  ^ 
Beethoven's  favourite  first  violin,  and  esr 
*  Lob  auf  den  Dicken ' — *  Glory  to  the  bz. 
begins  thus : — 


Sdinp  •  pan  •  sigh  Irt        elii  Lninpi.      Loup.  Lbsl^ 

PATERSON  k  SONS.  One  of  the  l 
important  among  the  Scottish  mnsic-publiyl- 
The  business  was  commenced  in  ISld 
Messrs.  Robert  Paterson,  Mortimer  &  C<..  . 
18  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  who  in  the  foL  ■ 
ing  year  removed  to  No.  51  in  the  same  stir. 
In  1826  the  firm  went  to  43  Hanover  StT-r 
when  by  the  a<lvent  of  Mr.  Peter  Walker  K 
it  became  Paterson  k  Roy.  Under  this  L . 
name  it  existed  until  the  death  of  Mr.  K'} 
1850,  when  Mr.  Paterson's  sons  took  shur . 
the  business,  and  the  house  traded  undt?  l 
name  Paterson  k  Sons.  Before  1837  the  n^ 
had  removed  to  27  George  Street,  its  fatis- 
chief  address ;  thera  is  also  now  a  deju:  i 
Castle  Street,  Bemers  Street,  London.  Brasth^ 
were  at  different  times  started  in  other  parts  < 
Scotland,  atGhisgow,  1857  ;  Perth,  1864:  Ar 
1868  ;  Dundee,  1882;  Dumfries,  1886;  Faiij 
1887;  Kilmarnock,  1 892,  and  later,  at  Abenln^. 
Oban,  and  other  places. 

The  original  Mr.  Robert  Paterson  di^l  ii 
1859,  when  his  second  son,  Mr.  Robert  K^. 
Paterson  (bom  1830),  became  senior  parcc^r. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  a  skilful  perfons'T 
on  several  instruments  and  a  man  who  dii 
much  to  advance  music  in  Scotland  (see  sk^ci 
of  life  and  portrait  in  Musical  TimaSy  Janmrr 
1904)  died  Dec.  3,  1908. 

The  present  partners  are  Messrs.  Robert  L 
Stirling  Paterson,  grandson  of  the  foiiii<i>-r, 
who  succeeds  to  his  father's  position,  and  C.  E 
Dobson,  nephew  of  the  late  R.  Roy  PatenC'S. 
In  *  Paterson  Sons  k  Co,'  Mr.  R.  E.  S.  Pater«(a, 
Messrs.  Alex.,  John,  and  Wm.  Murray  ^ 
partners,  in  addition  to  the  above. 

The  firm  is  distinguished  for  its  great  iss^ 
of  Scottish  music  of  all  kinds,  which  indodo 
reprints  of  standard  editions  of  Scottish  soogs, 
etc.  K  K. 

PATEY,  Janet  Monach,  nie  Whytock,  im 
bom  May  1,  1842,  in  London,  her  father  being 
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1  it^tive  of  Glasgow.     She  received  instruction 
i^in^ng  from  Mr.  John  Wass,  and  made  her 
i&t;   appearance  in  public  at  a  very  early  age, 
'bbe  Town  Hall,  Birmingham.     She  became 
TTLember  of  Henry  Leslie's  Choir,  and  after- 
atrtis   received  further  instruction  from  Mrs. 
nis   Reeves   and  Pinsuti.     In   1865  she  was 
Imaged  by  M.  Lemmens  for  a  provincial  concert 
>iir.      In  1866  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Patey 
ici-ti  below),  and  sang  at  the  Worcester  Festival 
1'    tbat  year.     From  that  time  her  reputation 
ontinued  to  increase,  until  in  1870,  on  the 
etirement  of  Madame  Sainton- Dolby,  she  sue- 
needed  to  her  position  as  leading  contralto  con- 
iert-singer,  and  as  such  sang  in  all  the  principal 
lew  works.     In  the  part  of  Blanche  of  Devan, 
III  Macfarren's  *  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  she  developed 
1.1  i    amount  of  dramatic  power  for  which  her 
admirers  had  not  given  her  credit.     In  1871 
she  started  on  a  concert  tour  in  America  with 
Pldith    Wynne,   Cummings,   Santley,  and   her 
husband,  and  enjoyed  great  success.     In  1875 
she  sang  with  her  usual  success  at  the  Cirque 
des  Champs  Elysees,  Paris,  in  French,  in  four 
l)erformances  of  the  *  Messiah,'  on  the  invitation 
of    M.    Lamoureuz,   and  under  his  direction. 
Also  on  Jan.  31,  of  the  same  year  she  sang  in 
English  'O  rest  in  the  Lord,'  at  the  concert  of 
the  Conservatoire,   with  such  effect  that  she 
was  re-engaged  for  the  next  concert,  Feb.   7, 
when  she  more  than  confirmed   the  previous 
impression.      In   commemoration  of  tiiis  the 
directors  presented  her  with  a  medal  bearing 
the  dates  of  the  concerts,  a  compliment  rarely 
accorded  by   that  conservative   body   to  any 
singer.     On  March  15,  1881,  when  Lamoureuz 
gave  his  first  concert  in  England  at  St  James's 
Hall  she  sang  Godard's  scena  *  Aurore,'  and  in 
Berlioz's  Duo  Nocturne  from  'Beatrice  et  B^n^ict' 
with  Mme.  Bmnet-Lafleur,  who  had  sung  with 
her  previously  in  the  *  Messiah '  at  Paris.     In 
1890  and  1891  she  sang  on  tour  in  Australia, 
and  on  her  return  appeared,  Oct.  11,  1891,  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.     Intending  to  petire,  she 
undertook  a  farewell  tour,  but  it  was  brought 
to  a  tragic  close  by  her  sudden  death,  Feb.  28, 
1894.   Shehad  sungat  the  Albert  Hall,  Sheffield, 
the  previous  evening,  and  after  singing  *The 
Banks  of  Allan  Water, '  in  response  to  an  encore, 
fainted  as  she  left  the  platform,  and  died  at 
her  hotel  early  next  morning,  without  regain- 
ing conBciousness.     Mme.   Patey  possessed   'a 
magnificent  contralto  .  .  .  produced  with  mar- 
vellous art  .  .   .   the  real  contralto,  such  as 
one  admired  formerly  in  Mesdames  Pisaroni, 
Brambilla,  and  Alboni '  {VArt  Musical).     A.  c. 
PATEY,  John  George,  husband  of  the  above, 
bom   in   1835,    at    Stonehonse,    Devonshire, 
son  of  a  clergyman,  was  educated  for  medicine, 
but  abandoned  it  for  music.     His  voice  was  a 
baritone  ;  he  studied  at  Paris  and  MUan,  made 
his  first  appearance,  Oct.  11,  1858,  at  Drury 
Lane,  as  Plamket,  in  an   English  version  of 


'Martha,'  and  sang  for  several  seasons  in 
English  opera  at  Oovent  Garden  and  Her 
Majesty's,  creating  iiarts  in  *  Robin  Hood ' 
(Oct.  10,  1860),  'La  Roine  Topaze '  (Dec.  26, 
1860),  *  Puritan's  Daughter'  (Nov.  30,  1861), 
'LUy  of  Killamey'  (Feb.  8,  1862),  etc.  He 
also  sang  in  Italian  opera  at  the  Lyceum  in  1 86 1 , 
and  was  frequently  heard  in  oratorio  and  concerts. 
He  accompanied  his  wife  on  her  American  and 
Australian  tours.  He  retired  in  1888,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Willis  as  a 
music -publisher.  He  died  at  Falmouth,  Dec 
4,  1901.  A.  c. 

PATHETIQUE.  (1)  'Grande  Senate  path^- 
tique  pour  le  Clavecin  on  Piano- Forte  composee 
et  dedi^  k  Son  Altesse  le  Prince  Charles  de 
Lichnowsky  par  Louis  van  Beethoven'  is  the 
title  of  Beethoven's  eightli  sonata,  for  piano- 
forte solo,  op.  13.  It  is  in  C  minor,  and  has  an 
Introduction  (which  reappeara  in  the  Allegro)  in 
addition  to  the  other  three  movements.  (The 
Path^tique  and  the  op.  Ill  are  the  only  PF. 
sonatas  with  introductions.)  It  was  published 
by  Eder  in  the  Graben,  Vienna,  in  1799.  No 
clue  has  been  found  to  its  title.  M.  Notte- 
bohm,  however,  has  discovered  from  Beethoven'S' 
sketch-books  that  the  finale  was  originally 
written  for  strings,  and  was  probably  intended 
for  the  finale  of  the  string  trio  in  C  minor, 
op.  9,  No.  8.1  o. 

(2)  The  title  was  also  applied  (at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  composer's  brother)  to.  Tchaikovsky 's- 
last  symphony,  in  B  minor,  No.  6  ;  and  it  may 
be  guessed  that  the  name,  in  addition  to  the 
sad  circumstances  of  the  composer's  death  about 
the  time  of  its  production  in  England,  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  extraordinary  vogue 
the  symphony  enjoyed  for  a  good  many  years 
after  its  first  performance  here  in  1893.     m. 

PATON,  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  George 
Paton,  writing-master  in  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  where  she  was  bom  in  Oct  1802  ; 
from  a  very  early  age  manifested  a  capacity  for 
music,  and  when  little  more  than  four  years 
old  learned  to  play  the  harp,  pianoforte,  and 
violin.  Music  was  hereditary  in  her  family. 
Her  grandmother,  when  Miss  Anne  Nieoll, 
played  the  violin  before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
at  Hnntly,  on  his  way  to  Culloden,  in  1746  ; 
and  Miss  Nicoll's  brother  Walter,  an  eminent 
merchant  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  good  violin  player, 
took  part  with  the  Duke  of  Gordon  and  other 
local  magnates  in  founding  the  Aberdeen  Musi- 
cal Society  in  1748,  and  acted  for  some  time  as 
its  secretary.  Miss  Paton's  father  was  also  a 
violin  player,  and  was  renowned  in  his  own 
neighbourhood  as  having  built  an  organ.  In 
1810  Miss  Paton  appeared  at  concerts  in  Edin- 
burgh, singing,  reciting,  and  playing — among 
other  pieces,  Yiotti's  Concerto  in  G.  She  also 
published  several  compositions.     In  1811  the 

1  fr^u*  BntthotenUma.  So,  zx..  In  th«  ifu$ikiiH$ehe$  WoehenNatr, 
Jan.  14, 187B. 
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aiiuuauy  at  a  puujic  coiiceri/  oi  ner  own.  in 
1814  she  was  withdrawn  from  public  life  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  her  education.  In  1820 
she  reappeared  and  sang  at  the  Bath  concerts 
with  success,  and  in  1 821  at  various  other  places. 
On  August  3,  1822,  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  as 
Susanna  in  'The  Marriage  of  Figaro/  with 
decided  success,  and  subsequently  performed 
Rosina  in  *  The  Bai-ber  of  Seville ' ;  Lydia  in 
Perry's  '  Morning,  Noon,  and  Night '  (her  first 
original  part),  and  Polly  in ' The  Beggar's  Opera.* 
On  Oct.  19,  1822,  she  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  as  Polly,  and  on  Dec.  7  fully  established 
herself  by  her  impersonation  of  Mandane  in 
Ame's  *  Artaxerxes.'  On  July  23,  1824,  she 
achieved  a  great  success  in  the  part  of  the  heroine 
in  "Weber's  *  Der  Freischiitz,*  then  first  produced 
in  England.  In  the  same  year  she  was  married 
in  Scotland  to  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox,  a 
younger  son  of  the  4th  Duke  of  Richmond,  but 
continued  her  professional  appearances  under  her 
maiden  name.  On  April  12,  1826,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  Weber's  *■  Oberon, '  she  sustained  the 
arduous  part  of  Reiza  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
as  well  of  the  composer  as  the  audience.  Weber 
had  previously  written  to  his  wife,  *  Miss  Paton 
is  a  singer  of  the  very  first  rank,  and  will  play 
Reiza  divinely. '  In  the  same  letter  he  describes 
a  concert  in  which  Velluti  and  all  the  first 
Italians  sang,  at  which  *  she  beat  them  all. ' 
From  that  time  she  was  at  the  head  of  her  pro- 
fession, alike  in  the  theatre,  the  concert-room, 
and  the  oi-atorio  orchestra.  Her  marriage  was, 
unfortunately,  not  a  happy  one,  and  in  June 
1830  she  separated  from  her  husband,  and  on 
Feb.  26,  1831,  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Court 
of  Session  in  Scotland  dissolving  the  marriage. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Wood,  the  tenor  singer,  and  in  the  same 
year  reappeared  at  Covent  Garden  and  after- 
wards at  the  King's  Theatre  in  'La  Cenerentola.' 
She  was  next  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  and  ap- 
peared as  AUce  in  an  English  version  of  Meyer- 
beer's'Robert  leDiable,' produced  Feb.  20, 1832. 
She  also  sustained  at  various  times  the  principal 
parts  in  the  *  Sonnambnla,'  Bamett's  *  Mountain 
Sylph,'  etc.  etc.  In  1838  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood 
began  to  reside  at  Woolley  Moor,  Yorkshire, 
an  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  Wood,  sen.,  and 
this  remained  their  i)ermanent  home  till  1854. 
In  1834  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and  rejjeated  it  twice  within  the  next  few  years. 
In  April  1837  Mrs.  Wood  reappeared  in  London, 
and  continued  to  perform  until  Feb.  1843, 
when  she  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  took  up  her  residence  in  the  convent  by 
Micklegate  Bar,  York.  The  change,  however, 
was  of  short  duration,  and  in  July  she  quitted 
the  convent.  In  1844  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre.     She  soon  after^vaixls  retired 


beresi  in  Xrue  Augucau  service  ai;  v^uapeiuiorjje. 
She  composed  for  it,  formed  and  trained  a  choir, 
in  which  she  herself  took  the  leading  part.  In 
1854  they  left  Yorkshire  and  went  abroad.  In 
1 863  they  returned  to  BulcUtfe  Hall,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chapelthorpe,  and  there  Mrs.  Wood 
died,  July  21,  1864,  leaving  a  son  (born  at 
Woolley  Moor  in  1838)  as  the  only  representa- 
tive of  her  family.  Mrs.  Wood's  voice  was  a 
pure  soprano,  of  extensive  compass  (A  below 
the  staff  to  D  or  E  above),  powerful,  sweet  toned, 
and  brilliant.  She  was  mistress  of  the  fiorid 
style,  and  had  great  powers  of  expression.  She 
was  renowned  for  her  beauty,  both  of  feature 
and  expression,  inherited  from  her  mother.  Miss 
Crawford  of  Cameron  Bank  ;  and  the  portraits 
of  her  are  numerous,  including  those  by  Sir 
Thos.  Lawrence,  Sir  W.  Newton,  Wageman, 
and  others.  Her  younger  sisters  were  both 
singers ;  Isabella  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  about 
1825,  and  Eliza  at  the  Haymarket  as  Mandane 
in  1833.  w.  h.  h. 

PATRICK,  Richard,  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster  Abbey  &om  1616  until  about  1625, 
composed  a  fine  service  in  G  minor,  which 
is  printed  in  vol.  i.  of  Arnold's  '  Cathedral 
Music'  w.  H.  H. 

PATROCINIUM  MUSICES.  See  Berg, 
Adam,  vol.  i.  p.  307.  o. 

PATTER-SONG.  *  Patter '  is  the  technical 
— or  rather  slang — name  for  thekind  of  gabbling 
speech  with  which  a  cheap-jack  extols  his  wares, 
or  a  conjuror  distracts  the  attention  of  the 
audience  while  performing  his  tricks.  It  is 
used  in  music  to  denote  a  kind  of  song,  the 
humour  of  which  consists  in  getting  the  greatest 
number  of  words  uttered  in  the  shortest  (lossible 
time.  Instances  of  this  form  of  comixMition 
are  Quaver's  song  in  Samuel  Arnold's  '  Enraged 
Musician'  (1788):  Haydn's  'Durch  Italien, 
Frankreich,  Preussen, '  from '  Der  Ritter  Roland  * ; 
Gr^try's  syllabic  duet  in  '  La  fausse  Magie '  [see 
vol.  ii.  p.  2386];  Dulcamara's  song  in  Donizetti's 
'  L'  Elisir  d'  amore,'  etc  Mozart  and  many 
other  composers  often  introduce  bits  of  *  {tatter ' 
into  buffo  solos,  as  for  instance  the  middle  of 
'Madamina*  in  'Don  Juan,'  etc.  This  form 
of  song  has  for  long  been  popular  with  '  enter- 
tainers'  from  Albert  Smith  to  Comey  Grain, 
and  probably  owes  its  technical  name  to  a  soug 
sung  by  Charles  Mathews  in  'Patter  versus 
Clatter. '  A  late  development  is  in  the  operettas 
of  Sullivan,  in  all  of  which  patter-songs  fill  aii 
important  ))lace.  *  My  aged  Employer  *  in 
Bumand's  libretto  to  'Cox  and  Box,'  was 
followed  by  *  My  name  is  John  Wellington  Wells* 
in  Gilbert's  *The  Sorcerer,*  the  first  of  a  whole 
series.  M. 

PATTI,  Adelina  (Adela  or  Adble  JuaISa 
Maria),  bom  Feb.  10,  1843,  at  Madrid,  was 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Salvatore  Patti.  an 
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a.11    sin^r    (1800-1869),   by  his  marriage 
L  Ca.teriiia  Barili  or  Barilli,  tUe  Chiesa,  also 
Icxiown  as  a  singer  in  Italy.     The  family 
t    to    America,  the  father  being  for  a  time 
1  ager  of  the  Italian  opera  at  New  York.    Hav- 
shown  great  aptitude  for  music,  Mile.  Patti 
dved.   instruction  in  singing  from  her  half- 
tlier,  Ettore  Barili  (Baker's  JXctionaryy  Sup- 
riient,  1905).    She  sang  at  a  concert  in  1850 
ier   the  direction  of  Max  Maretzek.     From 
lit  to  eleven  years  of  age  she  sang  at  concerts 
der   the  dii*ection  of  Maurice  Strakosch,  who 
.d  Tiiarried  her  elder  sister  Amalia,  a  contralto 
iger,  and  who  gave  her  some  further  instruction, 
Lt  was  wisely  withdrawn  for  some  years  for 
le  purx)ose  of  further  study.     (But  see  a  letter 
om  Maurice  Strakosch  in  the  Tirrus,  Sept.  26, 
384.)     She  went  on  a  short  concert  tour  with 
ottschalk  in  the  West  Indies,  and  reappeared 
Tov.   24,   1859,  at  New  York,  as  Lucia,  and 
•layed  other  parts,   in  all  of  which  she  was 
lighly  successful.     Mile.  Patti  made  her  debut 
n  England,  May  14,  1861,  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Dpera,  as  Amina,  with  wonderful  success,  and 
from  that  time  became  famous,  confirming  her 
success  by  her  performance  of  Lucia,  Violetta, 
Zerlina  ('  Don  Giovanni '),  Martha,  and  Rosina. 
She   sang   that  autumn    at   the   Birmingham 
Festival,   in   opera  at  Liverjxwl,   Manchester, 
etc.,  and  afterwards  was   engaged  at  Berlin, 
Brussels,  and  Paris.    From  that  year  until  1884 
she  sang  every  season  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
in  1885  and  1887  at  Her  Majesty's  during 
Mapleson's  last  seasons  of  opera,  in  a  reper- 
tory of  about  thirty  parts  in   the  o})eras  of 
Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  Meyerbeer, 
and  Gounod.    She  has  been  more  closely  identi- 
fied with  Rosina  in  *  II  Barbiere '  than  with  any 
other  character,  and  Rossini  re-arranged  a  good 
deal  of  the  music  for  her  voice.     Mme.  Patti 
made  an  operatic  tour  in  the  provinces  in  1862  ; 
sang  at  the  Birmingham  Festivals  of  1861  and 
1864,  notably  as  Adah  on  the  production  of 
'Naaman'  ;  at  the  Handel  Festivals  of  1865, 
1877,  and  1880  ;  at  the  Liverpool  Festival  of 
1874,  as  well  as  in  several  brilliant  provincial 
concert  tours.      She   has   enjoyed    the  same 
popularity  on  the  continent,  having  fulfilled 
engagements  at  Paris,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  etc.,  in   various  cities  of  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  later  in  North  and  South 
America. 

The  new  parts  which  she  has  created  in 
England  are  Annetta  (*  Crispino  e  la  Comare '), 
July  14, 1866  ;  Campana's  Esmeralda,  June  14, 
1870;  Poniatowski's  Gelmina,  June  4,  1872; 
Juliet,  July  11,  1867  ;  La  Catarina  ('Diamans 
delaCouronne'),  .Tuly  3,  1878  ;  Aida,  June  22, 
1876 ;  Eatella  (•  Les  Bluets ')  of  Jules  Cohen 
(Covent  Garden,  under  the  title  of  *Estella,' 
July  8, 1880),  and  Lenepveu's  Velleda,  July  4, 
1882.  In  1888  she  sang  the  part  of  Juliette  in 
Paris,  and  in  1895  reappeared  at  Covent  Garden 


at  six  special  performances,  at  which  she  sang 
Rosina,  Violetta,  and  Mozart's  Zerlina,  the  only 
character  she  has  played  in  classical  opera. 
Her  perfect  method  and  finished  singing  of 
familiar  songs  attracted  large  audiences  to  the 
Albert  Hall,  until  the  end  of  1 906,  when  she  gave 
a  £Ebrewell  concert  on  Dec.  1,  and  afterwards 
undertook  a  final  tour  in  the  provinces.  Her 
voice  is  of  moderate  power  but  great  compass, 
reaching  to  /'"  ;  as  an  actress  she  is  delightful 
in  certain  parts,  and  has  never  been  surimssed 
as  Rosina,  Zerlina,  and  Dinorah.  She  married 
(i.)  July  29,  1868,  Henri  Marquis  de  Caux, 
equerry  to  Napoleon  III.,  from  whom  she  was 
separated  in  1877  and  divorced  in  1885 ;  (ii.)  in 
1886,  the  singer  Ernest  Nicolas  (Nicolini) 
who  died  in  1898  ;  and  (iii.)  in  1899,  Baron 
Cederstrbm,  a  Swede.     Her  elder  sister, 

Carlotta,  was  bom  in  1840  at  Florence. 
She  was  educated  as  a  pianist  under  Herz,  but 
abandoned  the  piano  in  favour  of  singing.  She 
made  her  d^but  in  1861  at  New  York  as  a 
concert-singer,  and  afterwards  fiUfilled  an  en- 
gagement there  in  Italian  opera,  and  was 
successful,  but  soon  after  abandoned  the  stage 
on  account  of  her  lameness.  She  made  her 
d^but  in  England,  April  16,  1863,  at  a  concert 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  attracted  attention 
on  account  of  her  pleasant  and  remarkable 
facility  of  execution,  obtained  a  position  here 
in  concerts  as  a  singer  of  the  lighter  class,  and 
was  for  several  seasons  a  great  attraction  at 
promenade  and  other  concerts.  In  1872  she 
sang  at  the  Philharmonic  Society  Mozart's  florid 
aria,  'No,  sei  non  capace,'  with  great  success. 
She  made  several  tours  in  the  provinces,  on  the 
continent,  and  in  North  and  South  America. 
She  married.  Sept  3,  1879,  Ernst  de  Munck,  of 
Weimar,  the  violoncellist.  She  finally  settled 
in  Paris  as  a  teacher,  and  died  there  June  27, 
1889. 

Carlo,  their  brother,  bom  at  Madiid  in 
1842,  was  taken  to  America,  like  his  sisters, 
when  a  child,  studied  the  violin,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  became  leader  at  the  New  Orleans 
Opera-House,  afterwards  at  New  York,  and  the 
Wakefield  Opera -House,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
He  died  at  the  last-named  city,  March  17, 
1873.  A.  c. 

PAUER,  Ernst,  pianist  and  eminent  teacher, 
was  bom  at  Vienna,  Dec.  21,  1826.  His 
father  was  first  minister  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
Director  of  the  theological  seminary  in  Vienna, 
and  Superintendent -General  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  of  the  Austrian  Empire  ;  his  mother 
was  a  Streicher,  of  the  great  pianoforte-making 
family.  The  cultivation  of  his  early  musical 
talent  was  not  allowed  to  prejiidice  his  general 
education,  the  study  of  the  classics  and  modem 
languages  being  carried  on  concurrently  with 
the  pianoforte,  first  under  Theodor  Dirzka, 
and  then  under  Mozart's  son,  Wol^ng 
Amadeus,    and    with    harmony    and    counter- 
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point  under  Sechter.  He  ap])eared  first  in 
public  in  1842  ;  one  of  his  compositions  was 
published  in  that  year.  In  1845  he  wont  to 
Munich  to  study  instrumentation  and  dramatic 
composition  under  Franz  Lachner.  In  April 
1847  he  com})eted  for  and  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  director  of  the  musical  societies 
at  Mainz,  and  was  employed  by  the  great 
publishing  firm  of  Schotts  to  compose  two 
oi>eras,  '  Don  Riego '  (1849),  '  Die  rothe  Maske ' 
(1850),  and  'Die  Braut'  (1861),  which  were 
perfoi-mcd  in  Mainz  and  Mannheim  ;  also 
some  important  vocal  works,  and  overtures 
and  entr'actes  for  the  use  of  the  local  theatre. 
This  appointment,  in  which  he  gained  great 
experience,  he  resigned  in  April  1851,  and 
proceeded  to  London,  where  his  performances 
at  the  Philharmonic  (June  23,  Hummel's  A 
minor  Concerto)  and  the  Musical  Union  were 
received  with  much  favour.  After  this  success 
he  resolved  to  pursue  his  career  in  England, 
though  returning  for  a  time  to  Germany. 

In  1852  he  manied  Miss  Andreae,  of  Frank- 
fort, a  good  contralto  singer. 

In  1861  Mr.  Pauer  adopted  a  new  direction 
in  pianoforte -playing,  one  which  had  been 
sketched  by  Moscheles  some  twenty  years 
before,  but  not  fully  carried  out — the  his- 
torical ;  and  gave  a  series  of  six  performances 
with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  foundation 
and  development  of  pianoforte  composition 
and  playing,  in  chronological  series  from  about 
1600  to  modern  times,  elucidated  and  assisted 
by  programmes  containing  critical  and  bio- 
graphical notices.  Similar  i)erformance8,  but 
with  different  programmes,  were  given  in  1862 
and  1863,  and  again  in  1867,  in  Willis's  and 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms.  In  1862  he  was 
selected  by  Austria  and  the  ZoUverein  for  the 
Musical  Jury  of  the  London  International 
Exhibition.  He  w^as  at  the  same  time  the 
official  reporter  for  the  Pniasian  government, 
and  his  report  was  reproduced  by  some  of  the 
chief  industrial  journals,  and  was  translated 
into  various  languages.  For  these  services  he 
received  the  Imjwrial  Austrian  order  of  Francis 
Joseph,  and  the  Prussian  order  of  the  Crown. 
During  the  next  few  years  Mr.  Pauer  played 
in  Holland,  Leipzig,  Munich,  and  Vienna,  in 
fulfilment  of  special  engagements,  and  was 
appointed  pianist  to  the  Imperial  Austrian 
Court  in  1866. 

In  1870  he  began  a  new  phase  of  his  active 
career,  that  of  lecturing  upon  the  composers 
for  the  harpsichord  and  pianoforte  ;  the  fonn 
and  spirit  of  the  varieties  of  modem  music, 
as  the  Italian,  French,  and  German  ;  the  his- 
tory of  the  oratorio  ;  the  practice  of  teaching ; 
and  many  cognate  subjects.  These  lectures 
were  given  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  in  many  other  im- 
portant places  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
When  Cipriani  Potter  retired  from  the  Royal 


Academy  of  Music,  Pauer  took  his  d^i^ 

retained  it  for  five  years.     In    1876,   cz 
foundation   of   the  National    Training  S 
for  music  at  Kensington  Gore,   lie  bec%r^  - 
principal  pianoforte  professor  of  tliAt  instir.* 
and  in  1878  was  made  a  member  of  th«  I> 
for  Musical  Studies  at  Cambrid^  Unirrr 
and  the  following  year  an  Ebcaminer.      Ai  - 
of  his  important  occupations  has  been  '^. 
the  works  of  the  classical  and   romanti: 
posers.      Among    these   will    be     foazKi 
Klavier-Musik '  (Senff,  Leipzig),  twelve  i  * 
'  Alte  Meister'  (Breitkopf  &   Hartel,   Ir.:- 
40   Nos.     [See  Klavier-Mitsik,    Alte; 
Meister,   Altk.]     Also   *01d    Knglisli  • 
posers    for    the   Virginals    and    HarptiCKL 
(Augener,  London) ;    and,  under  the  an- • 
of  the  last-named  publisher,  an  edition  i' 
classical  composers  in  a  cheap  form,  emlri- 
and  including  all  the  great  masters  from  r. 
and  Handel  to  Schumann,  and  extendic^\ 
to  July   1880,  to  nearly   thirty    volume, 
admirable  clearness  and  convenience.     Be>. 
this  are  arrangements  for  children,  and  nr 
tional  works,  including  the   'New  Grad'^ 
Pamaasum,'    100   studies,    some    of   then 
himself ;   Primer  of  the  Pianoforte  (Xovrl. 
Co.,  1876)  ;  Elements  of  the  Beauti/tU  i»  .V 
(ditto,  1876)  ;  Primer  of  Musical  J^brt/ts  (d. 
1878);   and  The  Pianists  Dictionary  (I»K 
Also  some  interesting  arrangements  of  S 
mann's  Symphonies   for    four    hands,   aoj 
Mendelssohn's   PF.   Concerto    for  two  pisr- 
thrown  off  as  mere  hors  (Taeuvres  by  this  Cit> 
and  indefatigable   worker.     Reference  to  *'■ 
publishers'  catalogues  must  supplement  Xh- 
specimens  of  the  work  of  an  active  and  soti-^^ 
ful   life.     Of  published  pianoforte  pieces  :> 
can  be  named  that  have  attained  greater  pr. 
larity  than  Pauer's   'Cascade.'     As  a  pui.' 
his  style  was  distinguished   by  breadth  &:-. 
nobility  of  tone,  and  by  a  sentiment  in  wl:  - 
seriousness  of  thought  was  blended  with  p- 
found  respect  for  the  intention  of  the  compt^ 
As  a  man,  his  simple,  genuine  nature  pi^*i 
him  the  affection  and  esteem  of  a  very  Irj- 
circle  of  friends  and  pupils.     He  retired  to  i<^ 
many  in  1896,  and  died  May  9, 1 905.      a.  ;.  £ 

His  son   Max,   bom  in  London,  Oct  3! 
1866,  studied  with  his  father  till  1881 ;  sd-I  n* 
a  pupil  of  V.  Lachner  (for  theory)  in  Cark'^' 
till  1885  ;   made   successful  appearances  a$ : 
pianist  in   London  and   elsewhere  from  ux 
year  until  1887,  when  he  was  appointed  yky^ 
forte  teacher  at  the  Conservatorium  of  CoL  r- 
a  post  which  he  ei^changed  in  1897  for  a  sin.  j 
post  at  Stuttgart.     He  has  written  some  p:^ 
forte  pieces,  and  has  re-edited  Lebert  and  S;a:£  ■ 
'  Klavierachule.'      In  1898  he  was  apf»iL>- 
'  Kammervirtuos '  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Et^- 

PAUKEN.  The  German  name  for  K?::> 
drums,  commonly  used  in  orchestral  soons.  v 
Drum,  vol.  i.  pp.  780-32.  v.  or  i 
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PAUL,  Obcak,  writer  on  music,  bom  April  8, 
)36,  at  Freiwaldau  in  Silesia,  where  his  father 
as  parish  priest,  and  educated  at  Gorlitz, 
here  he  first  learned  music  from  Elingenberg, 
id  at  the  university  of  Leipzig.  Here  he 
,Tidicd  music  with  Plaidy,  Richter,  and  Haupt- 
Lann,  of  whose  system  of  harmony  he  became 
warm  partisan.  In  1860  he  graduated  as 
'hil.Doc.,  and  after  spending  some  time  in 
arious  towns  of  Germany,  especially  Cologne, 
Qttled  in  Leipzig  in  1866.  Becoming  known  by 
lis  private  lessons  in  the  science  of  music,  and 
»y  his  treatise  on  Die  absolute  Harmonik  der 
rriccheti  (1866),  he  was  made  professor  of  musi- 
al  history  at  the  Conseryatorium  in  1869,  and 
^rof&ssor  Extraordinarius  at  the  university  in 
.872.  His  best  and  most  important  work  is 
lis  translation  (the  first  in  Germany)  and  elu- 
ndation  of  Boethius  (Leipzig,  Leuckart,  1872). 
His  important  Lehrbuch  der  Harmonik^  first 
published  in  1880,  went  into  a  second  edition 
In  1894.  He  also  edited  Hauptmann's  Lehre 
von  del'  Hannonik  (1868),  the  OeachUhte  des 
Clav^iers  (1869),  the  ffandlexicon  der  Tonkunst 
(1871-73),  and  two  musical  periodicals,  the 
TonhalUf  and  its  successor,  the  Musikaiisches 
}V oclienblaU.  He  was  for  many  years  musical 
critic  of  the  Leipziger  Tagblatt,  He  died  in 
Leipzig,  April  18,  1898.  f.  o. 

PAUL,  ST.,  or,  German,  PAULUS.  Men- 
delssohn's first  oratorio  (op.  86).  It  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Cecilienverein  of  Frankfort 
oarly  in  1832,  but  was  not  produced  till  the 
Lower  Rhine  Festival  at  Diisseldorf,  May  22, 
1836.  For  the  book — *  in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture ' — he  sought  the  aid  of  Marx,  who,  however, 
soon  disagreed  with  him,  and  then  of  Fiirst  and 
Schubring  ;  but  his  own  judgment  was  always 
active.  [See  Mendelssohn,  ante,  pp.  128, 
181-4.] 

The  second  performance  took  place  at  liver- 
pool  under  Sir  G.  Smart  on  Oct.  8, 1836.  Others 
in  England  were,  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
March  7  and  Sept.  12,  1887,  and  Birmingham 
Festival,  under  Mendelssohn  himself,  Sept.  20, 
1837.  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  performances  it  had  been  revised  by  the 
composer,  and  published  in  England  in  November 
1836.  Fourteen  numbers  were  rejected,  includ- 
ing two  Chorales,  *  O  treuer  Holland, '  and  *  Ein' 
feste  Burg.'  • 

The  English  version  is  by  William  Ball.  G. 
PAULINE.  Opera  in  four  acts,  the  libretto, 
founded  on  Lytton's  Lady  of  LyojiSy  by  Henry 
Hersee,  music  by  F.  H.  Cowen,  produced  by  the 
Carl  Rosa  Company  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
Nov.  22,  1876. 

PAUMANN,  Conrad,  was  a  native  of 
Nuremberg.  Although  heavily  handicapped  (he 
was  bom  blind),  he  eventually  attained  an 
honoured  position  as  a  musician  and  as  a  fine 
organ-player.  He  was  bom  about  1410,  and 
was  adopted  by  Ulrich  Gmndherr,  burgher  of 
VOL  in 


Nuremberg,  who,  recognising  the  child's  musical 
gifts,  had  them  carefully  cultivated.  Ulrich 
died  in  1423,  but  bis  son  Paul  also  took  Pau- 
mann  under  his  protection.  There  is  a  refer- 
ence in  Hirsch's  Leben^>e8ehreibungenj  Nurem- 
berg, 1756,  p.  19,  to  the  large  organ  made  and 
erected  in  the  church  of  S.  Sebald,  Nuremberg, 
by  Heinrich  Traxdorf  in  1444,  at  the  cost  of 
1150  gulden  ;  possibly  Paumann  was  at  once 
appointed  organist,  he  was  certainly  occupying 
the  post  in  1446.  Ho  was  marri^i  the  same 
year  according  to  a  document  he  issued  in  1446, 
iu  which  he  and  his  wife  Margaret  Weichserin 
promised  never  to  leave  Nuremberg  where  they 
had  been  treated  with  so  much  kindness, 
without  first  obtaining  the  permission  of  the 
burghers  {JahrbUcher  der  mus,  Wissenscfuf/t, 
ii.  p.  75).  That  Paumann  was  a  person  of 
some  mark  at  that  time  is  shown  by  Hans 
Rosenpliit's  poem,  Spruchgedichte  auf  die 
Stadt  Numbergy  published  in  1447,  in  which 
he  is  eulogised  as  organist  and  as  contra- 
puntist. 

In  1450  Paumann  visited  various  towns  ; 
some  time  later,  in  1467,  he  took  up  his  resid- 
ence in  Munich,  as  organist  to  Duke  Albrecht 
III.,  receiving  a  yearly  salary  of  eighty  gulden. 
A  visit  of  his  to  Ratisbon  in  1471  is  recorded, 
when  his  playing  of  the  organ  in  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery,  on  St.  Jacob's  Day,  drew  a 
large  crowd  to  listen,  including  the  Emperor 
Friedrich  III.  and  many  notable  persons  in  his 
suite  (Mettenlettery  i.  202).  A  manuscript 
volume  chiefly  treating  of  events  in  Ratisbon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  A.  F.  Oefele  {Iterum 
bdcarum  acriptores,  1768,  i.  p.  639),  who 
quotes  a  long  passage  from  it  stating  that 
Paumann  excelled  his  contemporaries  in  know- 
ledge of  the  organ,  lute,  flute,  and  other  instru- 
ments, that  his  fame  spread  over  Europe,  and 
he  received  many  presents  from  the  Emperor 
Friedrich  III.,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  others. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  practically  the  only 
contemporary  organist  of  note  was  the  Florentine 
Antonio  Squarcialupi,  who  died  in  1475. 

Paumann  died  at  Munich  on  Jan.  24,  1473, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Frauenkirche,  where  a 
tablet  was  erected  with  the  inscription  :  *  Anno 
1473  an  Sanct  Pauli  Bekerungs  Abent  ist  ge- 
storben  und  hie  begraben,  der  Eunstreichist  aller 
Instrument  und  der  Musica  Meister,  Conrad 
Paumann  Ritter,  burtig  von  Niimberg,  und 
blinter  geboren,  dem  Gott  Gnad.'  An  Italian 
decoration  received  from  the  Pope,  entitled 
Paumann  to  be  called  *  Ritter  *  or  knight. 
Yirdung,  in  his  Musica  getutschtf  1511,  attri- 
butes the  invention  of  the  lute  tablature  to 
Paumann  :  *  Ich  hbre  das  ayn  Blind  zu  Nuren- 
berggebom  und  zu  Miinchen  begraben  sei  gewesen, 
hatt  meister  Conrat  von  Niirenberg  gehaissen, 
der  zu  seyner  zeytt  vor  ander  instnimentisten 
gelopt  und  gerumptt  sey  worden.  Der  hatt 
auf  den  kragen  der  fiinff  kore,  und  uff  siben 

2u 
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wiaer  von  vornen  an  aem  aipnaoec  angeiangen, 
und  die  selben  buchstaben  alle  des  andem 
alphabets  dupliert,'  etc. 

Martin  Agricola,  a  few  years  later  in  liis 
Musica  instrumentodiSj  1532,  xxix.,  alludes 
scoffingly  to  this  alphabetical  notation  : — 

Weiter  hab  ich  mich  manchmal  bekiiinmert 
Vnd  heymlich  bey  mir  selber  venn'ondert, 
Der  Alphabetischen  Tabulathur 
Wie  8ie  doch  erstmals  sey  komen  herfur. 

Daa  ihre  Tabelthar  erfunden  sey 
IsU  war,  BO  las  icha  anch  bleiben  dabey, 
Von  eim  Lautenschlager  blind  geborn 
So  ban  sie  den  rechten  meister  erkom. 

And  makes  meriy  at  the  expense  of  the  blind 
man  trying  to  lead  the  blind  : 

Dieweil  eln  blinder  den  andern  fiiret 
So  werden  sie  beide  narrn  gespiiret. 

(See  also  Wasielewski,  Gesch,  der  InstrumerUal' 
musikim  XVI.  Jahrh.  1878,  p.  37.) 

A  few  of  Paumann's  compositions  are  still 
in  existence.  A  three -part  song,  to  the  text 
'Wiplich  figur,'  is  in  the  Munich  Royal  Library, 
Mus.  MS.  3232,  date  about  1461  ;  it  was  pub- 
lished  by  Eitner  in  Bets  deutache  Lved^  1880,  ii. 
p.  161.  In  the  same  library  the  15th-century 
manuscript)  known  as  the  BuxheimerOrgelbuch, 
Mus.  MS.  3725,  contains  three  organ  pieces  by 
Paumann,  printed  by  Eitner  in  MonatshefUy 
1886,  p.  82,  and  again  in  1888,  BeUage,  pp. 
67-8,  and  78.  The  most  important  work,  the 
'  Fnndamentum  organisandi  magistri  Conrad  i 
Paumanns  ceci  de  Nurenberga  anno  1452,' 
acquired  by  the  Wemigerode  grafl.  Bibliothek 
in  1858,  is  written  in  the  German  organ-tabla- 
ture  by  a  Nurembei^  scribe,  and  bound  in  one 
volume  with  the  manuscript  called  the  Locheimer 
Liederbuoh.  The  occurrence  of  the  organ  alpha- 
betical tablature  in  this  manuscript  is  of  even 
earlier  date  than  its  first  appearance  in  print,  in 
Arnold  Schlick's  'Tabulaturen  etUcher  lobge- 
sang,'  published  at  Mainz  in  1512.  The  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  simple  organ  music  in  two-part 
writing  by  Paumann,  are  obviously  only  pre- 
liminary exercises  for  those  learning  to  play  the 
organ  ;  they  are  followed  by  a  short  Latin 
treatise  on  mensural  music  signed  '  W.  de  Sa ' 
(Walter  de  Salice) ;  compositions  by  G.  v. 
Puteuheim ;  a  three-part  song  by  Wilh.  Legrant, 
one  by  Paumgartner,  and  three  Preludes  added 
to  the  manuscript  in  1455.  The  music,  tran- 
scribed by  F.  W.  Arnold  shortly  before  his 
death,  was  published  with  his  scholarly  account 
of  the  whole  manuscript  in  Chrysander's  Jahr- 
biicheTf  1867,  ii.,  revised  and  edited  by  H.  Beller- 
mann.  The  interest  of  the  organ  music  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  attempts 
at  instrumental  composition  ;  the  difficulty  of 
getting  away  from  the  forms  of  vocal  composi- 
tion was  considerable,  for  it  was  at  first  scarcely 
realised  that  an  entirely  new  line  must  be  struck 


were  out  oi  cue  quesuon.  oimpie  as  tney  are, 
these  early  efforts  are  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  musical  historian,  they  form  the  ground- 
work on  which  so  much  was  to  be  built  in  the 
years  to  come.  c.  s. 

PAUR,  Emil,  bom  at  Gzemowitz,  Bukovina, 
August  29,  1855,  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  his 
father,  the  director  of  a  musical  society ;  at 
eight  years  old  he  played  the  violin  and  piano 
in  public,  and  in  1866  entered  the  Vienna 
Conservatorium  under  Dessoff  for  composition, 
and  Hellmesberger  for  violin.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  court -orchestra  as  violinist,  in 
1870.  His  cai-eer  as  a  conductor  began  at 
Cassel  in  1876  ;  he  was  next  at  Konigsberg, 
and  in  1880  was  appointed  first  court  capell- 
meister  and  conductor  of  thesubscription  concerts 
at  Mannheim  ;  in  1891  he  was  made  conductor 
at  the  Leipzig  Stadttheater,  and  in  1893  went  to 
America,  succeeding  Nikisch  as  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  1898  he  was 
elected  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Concerts  in  succession  to  Anton  Seidl,  and  iu 
1899  became  Director  of  the  National  Con- 
servatory in  New  York.  In  1903  he  retume<l 
to  Europe,  and  has  conducted  concerts  in  Madrid 
as  well  as  in  Berlin.  In  1900  he  visited  Eng- 
land, conducting  German  opera  at  Co  vent  Garden, 
and  he  conducted  one  of  the  Queen's  Hall 
Symphony  Concerts  in  November  1902.  Rie- 
mann  and  Baker's  DictionarieSy  etc.)  M. 

PAUSE  (Ital.  Femiaia ;  Yt,  PoirU  cCorgiie  ; 
which  last  has  an  equivocal  meaning,  as  it  also 
signifies  what  we  cedl  *  pedal  point').  A  tem- 
porary cessation  of  the  time  of  the  movement, 
expressed  by  the  sign  ^  placed  over  a  note  or  a 
rest.  If  the  pause  is  over  a  note,  it  signifies 
that  the  note  is  to  be  prolonged  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  performer,  or  conductor  ;  if  over  a  rest, 
the  sound,  as  well  as  the  time,  must  stop. 
The  judicious  use  of  pauses  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  effects  at  the  command  of  a  composer. 
Handel  often  introduces  a  pause  with  prodigious 
effect  before  the  last  phrase  of  a  chorus,  as  in 
'Then  round  about  tlie  starry  throne,'  and 
many  another  case.  One  special  use  of  the 
pause,  no  doubt,  had  its  origin  in  the  practical 
difficulty  of  getting  a  congregation  to  finisli 
each  lil^e  of  a  chorale- tune  together ;  the  oi^ganist 
must  make  a  pause  at  the  end  of  every  line, 
and  in  order  to  fill  u])  the  space,  interludes 
were  inserted  between  the  lines,  which  interludes 
became  gradually  more  and  more  important, 
until,  as  in  many  of  Bach's  cantatas,  the  em- 
broidery upon  the  chorale- tune  reaches  the  very 
height  of  sublimity.  Beethoven  had  a  peculiarly 
effective  way  of  introducing  pauses  in  the  first 
giving  out  of  the  principal  subject  of  the  move- 
ment, and  so  giving  a  feeling  of  suspense,  as 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  No.  5 
in  C  minor,  the  beginning  of  the  last  movement 
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le  Pianoforte  Trio,  op.  70,  No.  1,  etc. 
es  &t  the  end  of  a  moyement,  oyer  a  rest, 
r&n  over  a  silent  bar,  are  intended  to  give 
orl;  breathing-space  before  going  on  to  the 
;  movement.  They  are  then  exactly  the 
rse  of  the  direction  'attacca'  [for  which 
vol.  i.  p.  126].  *  Pause'  is  the  title  of 
last  but  one  of  the  pieces  in  Schumann's 
.riiaval,*  and  is  an  excerpt  of  twenty-seven 
&  long  from  the  Preambnle  to  the  whole, 
Ing  as  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  *  Marche  des 
vidsbiindler  contre  les  Philistins.'  'Pause* 
also  the  title  of  a  fine  song  in  Schubert's 
shone  MUllerin.'  M. 

PAVAN,  PA  VANE,  or  PAVIN,  a  slow  and 
emn  dance,  very  popular  in  the  16th  and  17  th 
1  turies.    The  name,  derived  from  *  Padovana,  *  * 
iiits    to    an    Italian   origin,    although   it  is 
iierally  said  to  have  come  from  Spain,  owing 
its  popularity  in  that  country.     The  Spanish 
iivan,  however,  was  a  variation  of  the  original 
&UCO.     According  to  some  authorities,  the  name 
;  derived  from  the  Latin  pavo^  owing  to  the 
kncied  resemblance  to  a  peacock's  tail,  caused 
•y  the  robes  and  cloaks  worn  by  the  dancers, 
s  they  swept  out  in  the  stately  figures  of  the 
Lance.     Several  good  descriptions  of  the  Pavan 
lave  come  down  to  us.      Rabelais^  tells  us 
:hat  it  was  one  of  the  180  dances  performed 
it  the  court  of  the  Queen  of  Lantemois  on 
the  visit  of  Pantagruel  and  his  companions ; 
Tabourot,  in  his  Orchesographie,  says  that  in 
his  time,  Pavans  were  still  popular,  although 
not  as  much  danced  as  formerly.^     At  state 
balls  the  dancers  wore  their  long  robes,  cape, 
and  swords,  and  the  music  was  performed  by 
sackbuts  and  oboes.     In  masquerades,  Pavans 
were  played  as  processional  music,  and  were 
similarly  used  at  weddings  and  religious  cere- 
monies.    Like  all  early  dances,  the  Pavan  was 
originally  sung  as  well  as  danced,  and  Tabourot 
gives  the  following  example  for  four  voices, 
accompanied  throughout  by  the  drum  on  one 
note  c^4^ 


Famne  a  quatre  partiea. 


1  In  the  OimfaridM  Unirenlty  Uhnxy  la  a  US.  Tolnme  of  aim 
uiddADow  (in  Lute  TabUture)  lir  Dowland  and  Holbonw.  In  which 
tliPK  oecttn  t '  Padoraiut  de  la  Milan«na.' 

*  Pantatmui,  Bk.  ▼..  |rabliah«d  IMS. 

i  6«iitnl.  in  the  Preface  to  his  rA«aa«ria  JTarmofiicui  DMnt 
/.aunmditi  Samanl  (Cologn*.  1808).  after  pralainf  the  ■veetneee 


■oabs>ris      gra  •  oi   •   eox,  Vleiu    tost  me 
jsL     J.    ^     JS.    ^    -J^-^ 


•  The  treble  einga  D,  the  alto  F. 

Sir  John  Davies,  in  his  Orchestra  (1596)  has 
the  following  curious  verses,  in  which  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  compared 
to  dancers  of  Pavans  and  Galliards : — 

For  that  braue  Sonne  the  Father  of  the  Day, 
Doth  loue  this  Rarth,  the  Motlier  of  the  Night ; 
And  like  a  reuellour  in  rich  array, 
Doth  daunce  his  galliard  in  his  lemnian's  flight, 
Both  back,  and  forth,  and  aidewaies,  passing  light 

Who  doth  not  see  the  measures  of  the  M cone, 
Which  thirtecne  times  she  daunccth  euery  years  ? 
And  ends  her  pauine  thirteene  times  as  scone 
As  doth  her  brother. 

There  are  numerous  specimens  extant  of  Pavans 
by  instrumental  composers  of  the  16th  and  I7th 
centuries,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  Pavan 
is  followed  by  a  Galliard,  the  two  thus  antici- 
pating the  Saraband  and  Gigue  of  the  later 
Suite.  Thus  Morley  (^Introdv/dion,  Part  3), 
after  speaking  of  Fantasies,  says,  *The  next 
in  grauity  and  goodnes  vnto  this  is  called  a 
pauane,  a  kind  of  staide  musicke,  ordained  for 
graue  dauncing,  and  most  commonlie  made  of 
three  straines,  whereof  euerie  straine  is  plaid  or 
sung  twice,  a  straine  they  make  to  containe  8, 
12,  or  16  semibreues  as  they  list,  yet  fewer 
then  eight  I  haue  not  scene  in  any  pauan.  .  .  . 
After  euery  pauan  we  vsually  set  a  galliard.' 
And  Butler  (Principles  of  AfusiCy  1636),  speak- 
ing of  the  Doric  mode,  has  the  following: — 
*0f  this  sort  are  Pavins,  invented  for  a  slow 
and  soft  kind  of  Dancing,  altogether  in  duple 
Proportion.  Unto  which  are  framed  Galliards 
for  more  quick  and  nimble  motion,  always  in 
triple  proportion,  and  therefore  the  triple  is  oft 
called  Galliard- time  and  the  duple,  Pavin-time.' 
Amongst  the  best  known  of  these  forerunners 
of  the  Suite,  we  may  mention  John  Dowland's 
*  Lachrymae  or  Seauen  Teares,  figured  in  seauen 

and  elegance  of  the  Bnglldi  muile  of  hie  day.  makes  particular 
iiiention  of  the  Pftvana.  adding  that  the  word  'Fkvan'  is  nothloc 
elee  than  the  Italian '  Peduana?  He  alio  mcntiofns  that  the  French 
often  caU  their  PMeomeoos.  Pftvana* 
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Ghro  8  30  Pavans  and  Gralliards  '  nach  teutscher 
art  gesetzet'  (1604).  For  another  description 
of  the  dance  see  Bishop  Earle's  Microcosmo- 
graphic^  ed.  by  Bliss  (Nares's  Glossary). 

The  Spanish  Pavan,  a  variety  of  the  original 
dance  which  came  from  Spain  (where  it  was 
called  the  Grand  Dance),  was  of  a  more  elaborate 
character  than  the  original.  Judging  from  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  its  air  in  the  early 
English  Lute  and  Virginal  Books,  it  must 
have  become  very  popular  in  England.*  The 
following  is  the  tune  which  Tabourot  gives  for 
it :  it  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  is  found 
in  the  English  books. 


rj-— f'-'-J^lrF^f^^^ 


w.  B.  s. 

PAXTON,  Stephen,  a  composer  of  vocal 
music,  born  in  London  1735,  was  a  pupil  of 
W.  Savage,  produced  several  graceful  and 
elegant  glees,  nine  of  which,  with  two  catches, 
are  printed  in  Warren's  Collections.  The  Catch 
Club  awarded  him  prizes  for  the  following  glees  : 
*How  sweet,  how  fresh,'  1779;  ^Roimd  the 
hapless  Andre's  urn,'  1781;  'Blest  Power,' 
1784  ;  and  'Come,  0  come,'  1785  ;  and  for  a 
catch,  'Ye  Muses,  inspire  me,'  1783.  He 
published  '  A  Collection  of  two  Songs,  Glees 
and  two  Catches,'  and  'A  Collection  of  Glees.' 
Two  masses  by  him  are  printed  in  Webbe's 
Collection.  He  died  August  18,  1787,  aged 
fifty-two,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Pancras  old 
churchyard. 

His  brother,  William,  bom  1737,  was  a 
violoncellist,  who  composed  several  sets  of 
solos  and  duets  for  his  instrument.  He  gained 
prizes  from  the  Catch  Club  for  two  canons,  *  0 
Lord  in  Thee,'  1779,  and  '0  Israel,  trust  in 
the  Lord,'  1780.  His  glee,  'Breathe  soft,  ye 
winds,'  was  for  long  a  favourite.  He  died  in 
1781,  w.  H.  H. 

PAYNE,  Edward  John,  a  talented 
amateur  musician  and  writer  upon  musical 
subjects,  and  historian,  known  to  readers  of 
the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  and  the  two 
first  volumes  of  the  present  edition  by  his 
initials  E.  J.  P.  Bom  1844  ;  died  1904.  By 
profession  a  barrister-at-law,  he  became  in  1883 
Recorder  of  High  Wycombe,  his  native  town. 
Educated  at  High  Wycombe  Grammar  School 
and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  (1867).  Took  a 
first-class  in  1871  and  was  elected  Fellow  of 
University  College  in  1872.     He  was  -widely 

1  In  8t%rt«'t  Frindu  Lutt  Bi^  ^VM^),  It  U  eftlled  'RofBUche 
indnejeude  D»us  Loiidetteyn.* 


History.  His  best-known  works  were  (1)  ^ 
History  of  European  Colonies ;  (2)  The  Voyages  of 
EliaaJbethan  Seamen  to  America  ;  (3)  History  of 
the  New  World  called  America.  He  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  which  re-intro- 
duced the  study  of  the  old  viols,  and  was  an 
accomplished  performer  on  the  viol  da  gamba, 
and  viole  d'amour.  He  was  first  President  of 
the  Cremona  Society  (1889),  and  contributed  au 
erudite  paper  on  '  The  Viol  da  Gamba '  to  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Musical  Association  (March  4 , 
1889).  In  his  later  years  he  suffered  much 
from  ill-health,  and  was  found  drowned  in  the 
Canal  at  Wendover,  Dec.  24,  1904.  [See 
Tinus,  Dec.  28,  1904].  b.  h-a. 

PEABODY  CONCERTS,  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  the 
Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Be- 
ginning in  1865,  eight  concerts  were  given 
every  season,  each  being  preceded  by  a  public 
rehearsal,  the  director  of  the  Conservatory 
oflUciating  as  conductor.  The  programmes  have 
been  made  up  of  symphonies,  suites,  overtures, 
concertos,  and  vocal  solos,  nearly  everything 
presented  being  classic  in  style.  Many  im- 
portant compositions  have  been  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  America  in  the  course  of 
these  conoerts.  Under  Asger  Hamerik's  direc- 
tion (since  1871)  especial  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  production  of  works  by  American, 
English,  and  Scandinavian  composers.  The 
orchestra  has  generally  included  fifty  musicians. 
The  institution  elicited  the  warm  approbation 
of  Von  Bulow  (1875-76)  for  its  exceptionally 
fine  performances.  f.  h.  j. 

PEACE,  Albert  Lister,  Mus.D.,  bom  Jan. 
26,  1844,  is  a  native  of  Huddersfield.  He 
exhibited  in  his  childhood  precocity  hardly 
exceeded  by  that  of  Crotch  or  even  Mozart ; 
naming  wiUi  unerring  accuracy  individual  notes 
and  combinations  of  notes  when  sounded,  before 
attaining  his  fifth  year.  At  the  age  of  nine 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  parish  church 
of  Holmfirth,  and  subsequently  of  other  churches 
in  that  neighbourhood.  In  1866,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  to  fill  the 
office  of  organist  to  Trinity  Congregational 
church,  and  soon  afterwards,  along  with  other 
posts,  that  of  organist  to  the  University.  In 
1870  he  graduated  as  Bachelor,  and  in  1875 
as  Doctor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
[In  1 879  he  was  appointed  to  Glasgow  Cathedral. 
He  became  organist  of  St.  George's  Hall,  Liver- 
pool, in  succession  to  W.  T.  Best,  in  January 
1897.] 

Dr.  Peace  is  one  of  a  school  of  oiganists 
which  came  into  existence  in  this  country  only 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  owe  that  existence  to 
S.  S.  Wesley.  Its  distinguishing  characteristic 
may  be  said  to  be  the  employment  of  the  feet 
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.  third  handy  ooncurrently  with  the  extension 
the  pedal -board  downwards,  from  G  to  C 
>\v  it,  and  also  upwards,  to  the  £  or  F,  two 
BLves  and  a  third  or  fourth  above  it.  This 
elision  enables  the  performer  to  lay  out 
-monies  after  the  manner  of  the  '  harmonic 
>rd/  in  which  the  largest  intervals  are  found 
:ween  the  lowest  notes.  More  than  this,  it 
3  brought  within  his  reach,  what  on  the  old 
pedal- board  was  obviously  outside  it,  the 
^n  compositions  of  J.  S.  Bach  and  his  school, 
venty  years  ago,  or  even  later,  there  were 
obably  not  half-a-dozen  Englishmen  who  could 
ive  played  one  of  the  Organ  Fugues  of  that 
eat  master  ;  certainly  there  were  not  as  many 
-gans  on  which  they  could  have  been  played. 
)r.  Peace's  mechanical  powers  enable  him  not 
lerely  to  deal  with  everything  as  yet  writteu 
xpressly  for  his  instrument,  but  to  realise 
pen  it  compositions  designed  for  all  the  com- 
Anationa  of  the  modem  orchestra.  His  pub- 
ialied  compositions  include  anthems,  services, 
md  organ  works,  a  setting  of  Psalm  188  for 
ioli,  chorus,  and  orchestra  ;  and  a  cantata  '  St. 
John  the  Baptist.'  j.  H. 

PEARCE,  Joseph,  jun.,  ostensible  author  of 
a  useful  little  handbook  entitled  '  Violins  and 
Violin  Makers'  (London,  1866),  traditionally 
supix>sed  to  have  been   written   by   the  late 
Charles   Reade.     It  contains  an  alphabetical 
list  of  violin -makers,  short  chapters  on  bow 
makers,  also  on  the  *  Amati  family ' ;  *  Stradi- 
varius,'  *Guaraeriu8,'  the  'Tyrolese  makers'; 
*  Jacobus    Stainer ' ;    and   an    excellent    little 
essay   on  ^Why  are  certain  violins  of  more 
value  than  others  V — Heron- Allen,  De  Fidiculis 
Bibliographia ;    Matthew,    The    Literature    of 
Millie ;  Vidal,  Les  InstruTnents  a  archet.    E.  H-A. 
PEARSALL,  Robert  Lucas  (de),  bom  at 
Clifton,  March  14,    1795,   of  an  old  family, 
originally  of  Halesowen,   Worcestershire,  and 
then  of  Horsley,  Staffordshire.     He  was  pri- 
vately educated  for  the  bar,  and  was  called  in 
1821,  going-  on  the  western  circuit  for  four 
years.     At  the  age   of  thirteen   he  wrote  a 
cantata,  '  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,'  which 
was  privately  printed  ;  and  in  1817  he  married 
a  Miss  Hobday.     In   1825,  being  abroad  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  setUed  at  Mainz 
and  studied  music  under  Josef  Panny,  remain- 
ing there  until  1829,  when  he  retumed  for  a 
year  to  England,  staying  at  his  property,  Wills- 
bridge  in  Gloucestershire.    At  the  expiration  of 
that  time  he  removed  once  more  to  (Germany, 
where  he  lived  at  Carlsmhe  for  a  time,  diligently 
composing.     There  he  wrote  a  little   'ballet 
opera'    which    was    never    performed ;    some 
ulionises  from  it  were  published  by  Weekes 
k  Co.    His  op.   1,    <  Miserere  mei,  Domine,' 
was  published  by  Schott  of  Mainz  about  1880  ; 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  '  canon  perpetuus  a  8  voci- 
bus  in  hypodiatessaron  et  hypodiapason '  shows 
that  even  in  these  early  days  the  ingenuities 


of  the  older  music  had  a  special  attraction  for 
him.  The  compositions  between  this  and  au 
overture  to  i/oc^et^,  with  the  witches'  chorus, 
the  parts  of  which  appeared  as  op.  25  in  1839, 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  published  (with  the 
exception  of  op.  7  a  Graduale  a  5,  1885,  and 
op.  8  an  *Ave  vemm'  a  4,  1835),  and  the 
system  of  numbering  his  compositions  seems  to 
have  been  given  up  after  this.  He  moved  from 
place  to  place  on  the  continent,  studying  suc- 
cessively at  Munich  with  Casjiar  Ett,  and  at 
Vienna.  In  1836,  while  on  a  visit  to  England, 
he  made  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  music  of  the  English  madrigaliau  school, 
mainly  through  the  agency  of  the  Bristol 
Madrigal  Society.  To  this  style  he  henceforUi 
was  chiefly  attached  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  although  he  wrote  several  settings  of 
psalms,  (68th,  77th,  and  57th),  a  Requiem 
mass,  a  *  Pange  lingua '  for  three  iemale  voices 
(published  1857) ;  the  office  of  Tenebrae  (in 
die  library  of  the  Gesellschaft  fur  Musikfor- 
schung,  Berlin),  two  settings  of  '  Salve  Regina,' 
and  other  compositions  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  which  he  joined  at  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  also  took  a  deep  interest  in  Anglican  Church 
music,  and  wrote  a  number  of  works  for  its 
service.  A  collection  of  his  sacred  composi- 
tions, edited  by  T.  Trimnell,  was  published 
about  1880.  In  1887  he  sold  his  property  in 
England,  and  in  1842  bought  the  castle  of 
Wartensee  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Here 
he  appended  the  *  de '  to  his  name,  and  enjoyed 
intercourse  with  many  distingiiished  people. 
He  died  of  apoplexy,  August  5,  1856,  and  was 
buried  in  a  vault  at  Wartensee. 

His  published  part-songs  and  madrigals 
number  about  sixty,  and  include  a  remarkable 
number  of  works  which  will  remain  as  long  as 
unaccompanied  singing  is  practised.  He  under- 
stood the  madrigiil  form  thoroughly,  but  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  strict  rules  practised 
in  the  Elizabethan  period ;  his  works  are  no 
mere  curiosities  of  a  bastaj^  archeology,  but 
living  creations  of  art,  full  of  fire,  nobility  of 
thought,  high  imagination,  and  splendid  vocal 
sonority.  Such  things  as  *  Great  God  of  Love,' 
' Lay  a  Garland,'  and  'Light  of  my  Soul,'  are 
real  masterpieces  in  a  form  that  has  seldom 
been  successfully  employed  in  modem  times ; 
his  part-songs,  'The  Hardy  Norseman,'  and 
*  O  who  will  o'er  the  downs  so  free,'  are  known 
and  delighted  in  by  every  choral  society  in  the 
country ;  and  the  noble  choral  ballad  '  Sir 
Patrick  Spens,'  in  ten  parts,  is  a  triumphantly 
successful  adaptation  of  the  part-song  form  to 
the  requirements  of  a  narrative  in  which  eager 
intensity  and  hurry  have  to  be  depicted. 
Pearsall edited  a  6 -part  'Magnificat'  by  Lasso 
about  1838,  and  was  part -editor  of  the  old 
hymn-book  of  St.  Gall,  published  in  1863 
under  the  title  of  '  Eatholisches  Gesangbuch 
znm  Gebranch  bei   dem   offentlichen  Gottes* 
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tributed  in  early  days  to  magazines  in  England, 
and  made  translations  of  Faust  and  Wilhdm 
Tellj  the  latter  being  published  in  1829.  He 
wrote  many  of  his  own  words  for  madrigals. 
A  great  number  of  interesting  treatises  and 
compositions  of  different  kinds  are  still  in  MS. 
at  Einsiedeln,  Vienna,  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  and  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Barclay 
Squire. — Diet,  of  Hat.  Biog.^  Musical  fferald, 
August  1906,  the  Sammelbande  of  the  InL 
Mus,  Qes.  for  1907,  etc.  M. 

PEARSON,  William,  a  notable  printer,  who 
mode  many  improvements  in  musical  typo- 
graphy, and  carried  HeptinstaU's  improvements 
in  the  'tied  note'  to  a  greater  perfection. 
John  Heptinstall  was  the  first  printer  in  Eng- 
land to  unite  (in  movable  type)  the  tails  of 
quavers  and  semiquavers,  and  to  make  the 
notes  with  round  heads  instead  of  the  former 
lozenge-shaped  ones  ;  this  was  about  1690. 

Eight  or  nine  years  later  William  Pearson 
appears  to  have  set  up  in  business  as  a  music- 
printer,  and  to  have  Introduced  further  im- 
provements on  movable  music  type.  Several 
works  of  his  are  dated  1699,  one  being  *  Twelve 
New  Songs '  by  Dr.  Blow  and  Dr.  Turner,  as 
the  title-page  informs  us,  issued  *  chiefly  to 
encourage  William  Pearson's  New  London 
Character,'  1699,  folio.  In  1700  followed 
the  important  and  excellently  printed  work. 
Blow's  *Amphion  Anglicus.*  Pearson's  print- 
ing-office was  at  first  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
*next  the  Hare  and  Feathers';  but  in  1700 
his  imprint  changes  to  Red  Cross  Alley, 
Jewin  Street.  In  1724  it  is  'over  against 
Wright's  Coffee  House,  in  Aldersgate  Street.' 
As  these  addresses  are  in  close  proximity,  one 
may  indicate  Pearson's  house,  and  the  other 
his  printing-office.  Shortly  after  the  death 
of  Henry  Play  ford,  circa  1706,  he,  with  John 
Young,  succeeded  to  the  copyright  (probably 
after  Cullen)  of  such  of  the  Playford  publica- 
tions as  were  continued.  These  include  *  The 
Dancing -Master,'  and  Play  ford's  Introduction 
to  the  Skill  of.  Music,  Simpson's  Compendium, 
of  Practicall  Miisick,  'Orpheus  Britannicus,' 
*  Harmonia  Sacra,'  and  Playford's  *  Whole  Book 
of  Psalms, '  *  The  Divine  Companion, '  and  others. 
He  also  published,  in  folio,  Bassani's  'Harmonia 
Festiva,'  op.  8  and  op.  13,  the  first  English 
publication  of  the  book,  which  Hawkins  dates 
about  1726.  Pearson  was  the  principal  printer 
and  publisher  of  the  many  octavo  psalm-books 
which  were  issued  at  this  time.  So  far  as  the 
present  writer  is  aware  no  engraved  work  bears 
his  imprint.  In  1786  he  was  succeeded  by  A. 
Pearson,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  either  his 
widow  or  his  son. 

A.  Pearson  continued  the  business  only  for 
a  short  time,  printing  and  publishing  such 
works  as :  Tans'ur's  '  Complete  Melody  or  the 


'Book  of  Psalmody,'  1738,  etc.  The  first 
Wesleyan  Tune  book,  '  A  Collection  of  Tunes 
as  they  are  commonly  sung  at  the  Foundry,' 
1742,  also  was  printed  by  A.  Pearson,  and  this 
is  the  latest  date  the  present  writer  can  find 
for  his  work.  F.  k. 

PECCATE,  Dominique,  bom  at  Mirecourt, 
July  16,  1810,  died  there  Jan.  13,  1874,  an 
excellent  bow-maker  who  maintained  the  quali- 
ties and  excellence  traditional  in  the  work  of 
Fran9ois  Tourte.  Son  of  a  barber,  he  early 
forsook  the  paternal  profession,  and  adopted 
the  vocation  of  fiddle-maker.  In  1 826  Francois 
Vuillaume  sent  him  to  Paris,  to  his  brother 
Jean  Baptiste,  under  whose  guidance  he  de- 
veloped his  superior  gift  as  a  maker  of  bows. 
After  the  death  of  Fran9ois  Lupot  in  1837, 
Peccate  left  Vuillaume,  and  set  up  an  indepen- 
dent business  at  Lupot's  vacated  workshop,  18 
Rue  d'Angivilliers.  In  1847  he  returned  to 
Mirecourt,  where  he  continued  working  until 
his  death.  He  occasionally  stamped  his  bows, 
but  more  frequently  left  them  unmarked  ;  a 
habit  which  has  caused  his  bows  to  be  confused 
with  those  of  a  modem  French  maker  of  the 
same  name  but  spelt  'Peccatte.'  Peccate 's 
brother,  called  Peccate  jeune,  also  worked  with 
J.  B.  Vuillaume,  but  his  productions  were  much 
inferior  to  those  of  his  brother  Dominique. 
He  died  in  Paris  in  1856. — Vidal,  Les  Instru- 
ments d  archetf  vol.  i.  ;  Saint  George,  The  Bmr, 
Strad  Library,  No.  iii.  E.  H-A. 

PECHATSCHEK,  Francois,  violinist  and 
composer,  bom  at  Vienna,  July  4,  1793,  died 
at  Carlsruhe,  Sept.  15,  1840,  son  of  Fran9ois 
Pechatschek,  a  Viennese  conductor  who  wrote 
several  operas,  and  some  thirty  ballets,  and 
who,  as  a  composer  of  dance  music,  was  the 
Strauss  of  his  epoch.  The  precocious  musical 
aptitude  of  Francois  the  younger,  was  cultivated 
by  his  &ther  at  the  tender  age  of  four,  when 
the  child  began  to  leara  the  violin.  At  the 
age  of  eight,  he  played  before  the  Imperial 
Court,  and  a  year  later — 1803 — won  great 
success  at  two  concerts  at  Prague,  by  his  per- 
formance of  a  concerto  by  Fodor,  an  Adagio  by 
Rode,  and  some  variations  of  his  own  composition. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  he  resumed  his  studies 
with  increased  ardour,  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Forster  in  composition.  In  1818  he  was  ap- 
pointed Leader  of  the  Orchestra  at  tlie  Court 
of  Hanover,  and  in  1824  and  1825  was  heard, 
gaining  success  at  many  concerts  in  different 
German  towns.  In  1827  he  became  director 
of  the  music  at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden,  and  appeared  at  a  concert  in  Paris 
in  1 832,  but  was  eclipsed  by  the  extraordinary 
talent  of  Paganini,  who  had  taken  the  Parisians 
by  storm.  He  still  occupied  his  post  at  the 
Baden  court  in  1837.  His  published  composi- 
tions include  a  concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra. 
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a  Polonaises  for  violin  and  orchestra.  Themes 
es,  Hondos,  two  string  quartets,  and  duos 
3erta.nts  for  two  violins. — Eitner,  Quellen- 
■ik:o7h  ;  Mendel,  Musik  Lex,  ;  Clarke,  Die. 
ci/ers  ;   Fetis,  Biog.  des  Mus.  E.  h-a. 

^ECHEURS  DE  PERLES,  LES.  Opera  in 
ee  acts,  libretto  by  Cormon  and  CSarre,  music 
(Jeorges  Bizet;  produced  at  the  Th^ltre 
rique,  Paris,  Sept.  29,  1863  ;  at  Covent 
.rden,  as  '  LeQa,'  April  22,  1887,  and  as 
Pescatori  di  Perle,"  May  18,  1889.  M. 
PECK,  James,  a  London  music-engraver  and 
iblisher,  principally  of  sacred  music.  He  was 
W^estmorland  Buildings,  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
rea.  1800,  and  at  47  Lombard  Street,  in  1802- 
303,  and  here  he  remained  for  over  twenty 
ears.  From  this  last-named  address  most  of 
is  publications  were  issued.  In  Dec.  1824  he 
ad  recently  removed  to  52  Paternoster  Row. 
le  engraveid  and  published  both  on  his  own 
>eYialf,  and  on  that  of  individual  composers, 
;reat  numbers  of  Psalmodies,  and  books  of 
lymn  tunes  for  the  Wesleyan  body,  besides 
iheet-music  of  a  secular  nature.  In  1850  the 
business  had  come  into  the  hands  of  John  Peck, 
at  44  Newgate  Street.  F.  K. 

P  ED  AL  (frompes,  *  a  foot ').  Certain  appliances 
in  the  organ,  pianoforte,  and  harp,  worked  by 
the  feet. 

I.  In  the  organ   they  are  keys,  sounding 

notes,  and  played  by  the  feet  instead  of  the 

hands;  and  the  Pedal -board  is  the  whole 

irreadth  or  range  of  such  keys.     [According  to 

R.  Schlechte,  pedals  were  invented  by  Ludwig 

van  Vaelboke  of  Brabant,   about  1806.      In 

iilngland  pedals  seem  not  to  have  been  introduced 

until  1786,  when  Snetzler  employed  them  in  the 

( I erman  Lutheran  Chapel,  London,    w.  h.g.f.] 

The  first  English  pedals  were  made  (in  the 

words  of  an  old  treatise)  to  '  drag  down '  the 

manual  keys  ;  and  the  lowest  pedal  was  always 

placed  exactly  below  the  lowest  manual  key. 

And  as,  in  the  organs  of  the  time,  the  manuals 

ot  one  would  descend  to  GG  with  short  octaves, 

of  a  second  to  the  same  note  with  long  octaves, 

of  a  third  to  FFF,  of  a  fourth  to  CCC,  while 

those  of  a  fifth  would  stop  at  the  orthodox  CC 

key ;  and  as  one  organ  would  have  an  octave 

of  pedals,  a  second  an  octave  and  a  half,  and  a 

third  two,  it  was  quite  possible  to  go  to  half  a 

dozen  organs  in  succession  without  finding  any 

two  with  the  pedals  alike,  either  in  position 

or  approach  towards  efficiency.     The  earliest 

specimens,  too,  were  toe-pedals,  like  those  at  Hal- 

herstadt  (ante,  pp.  522,  539)  ;  but  after  a  time 

long  pedals,  fitted  in  a  frame,  were  introduced, 

and  called  'German  pedals.'     Modifications  in 

the  form  and  plan  of  the  pedal-board  soon  began 

to  he  made.    Radiating  pedals,  struck  from  a 

centre  some  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  organ 

stool,  were  made  by  Elliott  k  Hill,  and  attached 

to  the  York  Minster  organ  in  1834.     Concave 

|)edal8,  slightly  rising  at  the  extreme  right  and 


left  to  meet  the  shortened  reach  of  the  feet, 
precisely  as  the  plane  of  the  bob  of  a  pendulum 
rises  as  it  swings  to  and  fro,  were  introduced 
into  England  by  Schulze  in  1851.  Henry 
Willis  combined  the  two  in  his  '  concave  and 
radiating  pedal-board.'  A  fifth  kind  of  pedal- 
board  consists  of  parallel  pedaU,  like  those  first 
described,  but  with  the  fronts  of  the  short  keys 
slightly  radiating. 

The  compass  almost  imiversally  adopted  in 
England  for  the  pedal-board  extends  from  CCC 
up  to  tenor  F,  thirty  notes — 2^  octaves. 
Occasionally  they  are  carried  up  even  to  G. 
Bach  wrote  twice  up  to  F — in  his  Toccata  in 
that  key — once  up  to  FJJ,  and  two  or  three  times 
to  £.  Once  he  wrote  down  to  BB,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  a  certain  figure  unaltered.  His 
usual  upward  compass  was  to  tenor  D ;  and 
Mendelssohn  never  wrote  higher  than  that  note 
for  the  pedals. 

The  usual  position  for  the  pedal-board  is 
with  the  centre  one  of  the  three  C  pedals  under 
the  'middle  C  key  of  the  manuals,  but  in 
instruments  of  recent  date  the  pedals  are  some- 
times placed  centi-ally.  With  the  position  of 
the  pedals  defined  as  a  starting-point,  and  the 
long  pedals  measuring  about  2^  inches  from 
centre  to  centre,  the  distance  of  the  several 
intervals  can  be  soon  ascertained.  The  two 
breaks  in  each  octave  where  there  are  no  short 
keys — between  B  and  C,  and  between  £  and  F 
— are  also  excellent  guides  which  are  readily 
available  to  a  practised  touch.  The  position 
for  the  front  of  the  short  keys  of  the  straight 
pedals,  is  in  a  line  with  the  fronts  of  the  short 
keys  of  the  Great  Manual.  With  radiating 
pedals  this  arrangement  is  necessarily  modified. 
Occasionally  some  other  pedal  than  C  is  placed 
under  the  C  of  the  manuals,  to  bring  the  extreme 
upper  pedals  within  more  easy  reach.  This 
disturbs  the  position  of  the  whole  pedal  range 
that  is  in  constant  requisition,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  few  notes  that  are  rarely  used. 

Composition  Pedals.  Pedals  placed  above 
the  pedal-board  throw  out  or  draw  in  the  stops 
in  groups.  When  they  act  upon  the  wind  and 
not  upon  the  stops,  they  are  sometimes  called 
Combination  pedals,  and  are  practically  the 
same  as  the  '  Ventils '  of  the  old  German  organs, 
and  the  'Pddales  des  Combinaisons '  of  the 
modem  French  builders. 

Swell  Pedal.  The  treadle,  usually  placed 
to  the  extreme  right,  by  which  the  swell  shutters 
are  opened  or  closed.  The  pedal  is  lowered  by 
the  pressure  of  the  foot,  and  raised  again  by 
the  weight  of  the  shutters.  In  the  Town  Hall 
organ  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  built  by  Walcker,  the 
swell  is  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  toe  and 
closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  heel  ;  and,  what  ia 
most  useful,  remains  in  any  intermediate  position 
in  which  the  foot  leaves  it  A  balanced  swell 
pedal  is  now  largely  adopted  in  new  organs,  the 
vertical  shutters  remaining  in  any  position. 
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upon  lae  manual  ana  peoai-coupiere.  js.  j.  u. 
II.  In  the  Pianoforte,  the  pedals  are  levers, 
usually  two,^  which  are  pressed  either  to 
diminish  or  to  increase  and  prolong  the  tone 
of  a  pianoforte.  That  for  the  left  foot,  the  piano 
pedal,  acts  by  reducing  the  number  of  strings 
struck  by  the  hammers,  or  softens  their  impact 
either  by  interposing  a  strip  of  felt,  or  by 
diminishing  their  length  of  blow.  That  for  the 
right  foot,  the  forte  pedal,  takes  the  dampers 
out  of  use  altogether,  or  allows  the  player,  by 
judicious  management  with  the  foot,  so  as  to 
avoid  confusing  the  sound,  to  augment  and  pro- 
long it  by  increasing  what  are  called  sympathetic 
vibrations,  an  invaluable  help  to  the  beauty  of 
tone  of  the  instrument.  Pedals  were  first 
adapted  to  the  harpsichord,  the  right  to  move 
the  swell,  and  the  left  to  relieve  the  hands 
from  the  interruption  of  moving  stops.  This 
'beautiful  invention,'  as  C.  P.  £.  Bach  calls  it 
(Versuehy  etc.  1762,  2ter  Theil,  p.  246),  was 
attributed  by  him  to  *our  celebrated  Herr 
Holefeld,'  but  Hace,  in  Musiek^a  Monwment, 
-enables  us  to  claim  the  invention  for  the 
English  harpsichord -maker,  John  Hay  ward, 
about  1670.  The  pedals  were  attached  on 
either  side  of  the  stand  upon  which  the  harpsi- 
chord rested,  as  they  were  in  the  grand  piano- 
forte until  1806,  or  even  later.  The  name  of 
the  inventor  of  the  lyre-shaped  frame  for  the 
pedals  is  not  forthcoming.  Zumpe's  square 
piano  (1766  and  later)  had  stops  next  to  the 
left  hand  of  the  player,  to  raise  the  dampers 
in  two  divisions.^  Stein's  and  other  German 
pianos  had  a  lever  to  be  pressed  by  the  knee. 
[See  post,  p.  722,  and  Sordini.]  Real  Piano 
and  Forte  pedals  first  occur  in  John  Broad- 
wood's  patent  of  November  1783.  The  piano  he 
effected  by  damping  the  strings  near  the  belly- 
bridge  with  a  strip  of  sdft  material  which  he 
called  a  '  sordin '  or  mute  ;  the  second  by  taking 
away  the  dampers  from  the  strings.  Sebastian 
Erard,  whose  first  English  patent  is  dated  1794, 
and  includes  a  soft-pedal  effect  obtained  by 
means  of  a  shifting  beam,  or  rail,  to  support 
the  hammers,  and  so  lessening  the  striking 
distance,  apparently  adopted  a  principle  in  use 
in  the  German  pianos  of  the  18th  century,  and 
placed  the  strip  of  cloth  between  the  hammers 
and  the  strings,  an  invention  which  Adolphe 
Adam,  in  his  Tutor  for  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
baptized  as  cdleste.  The  Germans  call  it  flatUo 
jKdal,  and  BOsendorfer  of  Vienna  re-intro- 
duced it  in  grand  pianofortes  as  a  third  pedal, 
which  may  be  fixed  by  a  notch  when  an  almost 
dumb  instrument  is  required  for  practising. 
The  '  celeste  pedal '  cannot,  however,  rival  the 

1  Piano  or  Soft  Pedal  (Ft.  PelU*  pSdaU,  Genn.  rtneltUbtuia, 
ntutuutr) :  Fort*  or  Damp«r  or  Saatalnlng  Pedal  (Fr.  OrmndU 
p4dai«.  Germ.  OroMW  Pitdol.  ForUtug). 

*  The  dlvlelon  of  tbe  dainpera  in  grand  pdanoe  mu  retained  until 
as  late  as  1830.  by  dlvielon  of  the  rifht  podal-ftiot. 


ueauby  oi  wuicu  anaes  irom  uie  viDraaona  oi 
the  unused  strings  which  are  excited  from  the 
sound- board  ;  and  as  they  have  not  been  jerked 
by  a  hammer-blow,  they  sound  with  another 
and  more  ethereal  timbre  than  those  which 
have  been  struck.  [See  the  writer's  History  of 
tJu  Pianoforte,  p.  42.]  What  a  hold  this  took 
on  the  imagination  of  Beethoven  may  be  seen 
from  the  slow  movement  to  his  fourth  PF. 
C!onoerto  (1807)  and  the  Solo  Sonatas,  opp. 
101,  106,  109,  110,  111,  in  all  of  which  the 
shifting  pedal  plays  a  great  part  It  is  this 
quality  of  which  Chopin,  the  great  master  of 
the  refined  use  of  both  pedals,  made  so  much 
in  his  compositions  and  his  performance.  The 
piano  pedal  used  to  be  controlled  in  its  shifting 
by  a  small  stop  or  wedge  in  the  right-hand  key- 
block,  so  that  the  shift  could  be  made  to  either 
two  strings  or  one  at  the  discretion  of  the  player. 
The  latter  was  Stein's  'spinetchen,'  the  una 
oorda  or  eine  Saite  of  Beethoven,  who  expressed 
the  return  to  the  three  strings  by  Naeh  und 
nach  mehrere  Sailen,  TtUte  le  wrde,  or  Tuilo  il 
eemhcdo  (op.  101).  The  one-string  shift  in 
grand  pianofortes  has  been  for  many  years 
discarded,  sharing  the  fate  of  the  extra  pedals 
that  produced  an  imitation  of  a  bassoon,  or 
added  a  drum,  a  bell,  etc  The  use  of  the 
celeste  pedal  was  indicated  by  Hummel  vrith  a 
special  sign,  thus  A.^ 

Turning  to  the  Forte  pedal,  Pollini  invented, 
and  Thalbeig,  Henselt,  and  Liszt  carried  to  the 
farthest  limits,  the  relief  of  the  hands  by  the 
use  of  it.  Indeed  it  gave  the  pianist  the  equi- 
valent of  a  third  hand  ;  since  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  bind  the  fingers  to  the  keys  during 
the  measured  values  of  tide  notes  ;  but  by  com- 
bining stronger  expressed  tone  with  the  use  of 
the  pedal  a  melody  could  be  made  prominent, 
while  the  fingers  were  immediately  free  to  take 
a  share  in  the  accompaniment  or  what  not,  in 
any  part  of  the  keyboard.  By  this  expedient 
all  harmonious  extensions  become  possible.  The 
effect  of  i^Q  forte  or  damper  pedal  is  to  increase 
the  tone  of  the  note  struck  by  calling  out  the 
partial  tones  of  lower  notes  which  are  equivalent 
to  its  full  vibrating  length  or  prime  ;  the  strings 
of  higher  registers  becoming  primes  to  the 
partials  composing  the  note  struck ;  in  both 
cases  by  relation  of  measurement  and  by  excite- 
ment from  the  sound-board.^  The  Pedal  thus 
adds  a  wonderful  enrichment  to  the  tone.  The 
modem  signs  for  its  use  and  disuse  are  resf^eo- 
tively  'Ped.'  and  ^,  or  a  star.     Herr  Hans 

*  thlM  axTanffement  of  the  ehlfting  aoft  pedal  cxleti  la  an  «»• 
altered  grand  piano  of  John  Broadwood'i,  dated  17B.  It  is  thw 
poMible  that  in  this  fbrm  ft  may  hare  been  an  invention  of  that 
maker,  or,  if  not  his,  an  Bnglish  InTvation  simnltaneonsfar  vMh 
Stein's. 

*  Hie  partials  above  the  prime  also  ezdte  their  eqnIvialeBts  Id 
vibrating  length,  but  will  probably  not  be  aadlble  above  the  third  or 
fourth.  Owing  to  equal-temperament  tuning  the  Sfth  partial  eodd 
only  be  very  feebly  cxdted.  At  the  seventh  and  al^th  we  aniv* 
about  the  striking  place  of  the  hammer  by  whidi  those  partials  ai* 
obUterated. 
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:^t,  in  His  admirable  lectures  on  the  pedals 
*e€icU  des  Clavieres,  Vienna,  1876),  proposes 
3  finer  use  of  this  pedal  a  notation  beneath 
aal  staves  "j^  """,  thus  by  note  and  rest 
11  g  the  action  of  the  foot  with  the  greatest 

im^Kjrtant  pedal  {PidaZe  de  prolonffetneni 
fzale  ;  Genn.  KuiistpedaX)  was  introduced 
ontal  of  Paris,  a  blind  man,  and  exhibited 
n\  in  1 862  in  London.  [See  Pianoforte.] 
object  of  it  19  to  allow  selected  notes  to 
.te  while  the  rest  are  immediately  danijied. 
is  been  again  brought  forward  by  Steinway 
others,  and  its  value  much  insisted  upon, 
lerto  it  has  not  proved  to  be  of  much  use 
iie  concei*t-room.  The  Kunst-pedal  of  Herr 
lariae  of  Stuttgart  divides  the  row  of  dampers 
biir  cleft  pedal  feet  into  eight  sections,  and 
3  facilitates  the  use  of  the  staccato.  [See 
.DIN I,  and  the  writer's  Pianoforte  Prirtver, 
41-3.] 

II.  In  the  Harp  the  pedals  are  not  keys,  as 
the  Organ,  nor  do  they  modify  the  colour  and 
ount  of  the  tone,  as  in  the  Piano  ;  but  it  is 
»ir  province  to  alter  the  pitch  in  two  grada- 
ns  of  a  semitone  each.  The  mechanical  con- 
vance  for  this  is  described  in  the  article 
\RP.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  326.]  The  invention 
these  chromatic  pedals  is  attributed  to  a 
ovarian,  named  Hochbmcker,  about  1720. 
lie  gradual  improvement  and  extended  use  of 
lem  culminated  in  1810,  in  the  Double  Action 
lirp  at  that  date  perfected  by  Sebastian 
Irard.  A.  J.  H. 

PEDAL  BOARD.     The  pedal-clavier  of  an 
rgan.     (See  p.  663.) 

PEDAL  NOTES.     On  trombones  and  the 
najority  of  brass  wind  instruments  the  easy 
)racticsl  compass  commences  with  the  second 
note  of  the  humonic  series.     The  extension  of 
the  slide  of  the  trombone,  or  a  similar  lengthen- 
ing of  the  tnbo  by  means  of  the  valves  on  a 
valve  instrument,  lowers  the  general  pitch,  as 
from  c  to  B,  A,  or  G,  but  the  relative  pitch  of 
each  note  compared  with  its  new  prime  remains 
the  same.     The  descending  chromatic  scale  on 
the  trombone,  or  on  a  three- valved  instrument, 
in  c,  ends  with  Y%y  leaving  a  gap  between  this 
note  and  C  the  prime  or  fundamental  note  of 
the  instrument.   This  0,  however,  and  the  notes 
below  it  to  F^J,  although  rarely  used,  should  not 
be  regarded  as  forced  or  '  made '  notes,  as  they 
are  part  of  the  natural  compass  of  the  instru- 
ment, requiring,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  specially 
slack  lip.    It  is  these  prime  notes,  the  lowest 
])roper  tones  of  the  instrument,  as  obtained 
either  from  its  normal  length,  or  its  length  as 
varied  by  shifting  slide  or  valves,  which  are 
known  as  pedal  notes.    In  other  words,  a  pedal 
note  always  stands  for  the  tint  note  or  No.  1 
in  the  harmonic  series. 

On  trumpets  and  some  other  instruments  the 
pedal  notes  are  practically  impossible.     D.  J.  B. 


PEDAL  ORGAN.  The  organ  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  Pedal  Board. 

PEDAL  PIANO.     [See  Pedalieb.] 

PEDAL  POINT,  or  PoirU  d'onjiie,  in  Har- 
mony is  the  sustaining  of  a  note  by  one  jiart 
whilst  the  other  pai-ts  proceed  in  indei)endent 
harmony,  and  is  subject  to  the  following  strict 
laws:  (1)  the  sustained  note  must  be  either 
the  Tonic  or  Dominant  of  the  key  ;  (2)  conse- 
quently the  other  parts  must  not  modulate  ;  (3) 
the  sustained,  or  pedal  note,  when  first  sounded 
or  iinally  quitted,  must  form  part  of  the  har- 
mony. 

The  mere  sustaining  of  a  note  or  a  chord 
against  one  or  more  moving  parts  does  not 
constitute  a  |)edal :  as  in  the  following  examples 
from  Beethoven : — 


Ex.1. 


Op.  2,  No.  8. 


nor  does  the  simple  sustaining  of  a  note  through 
harmonies  to  wliich  it  is  common,  though  this 
is  the  true  origin  of  Pedal,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.  Example  from  the  mass  known  as  '  Mozart 
No.  12':— 


Kz.  8, 


These  remarks  also  apply  to  the  long  drum- 
passage  in  the  middle  of  the  fii-st  movenient 
of  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony,  and  to  Wag- 
ner's prelude  to  *  Das  Rheingold,'  both  of  which 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Pedals,  but  which 
are  merely  cases  of  a  long  sustained  note  or 
chord.  In  a  true  pedal  the  harmony  rmiift  be 
independent  of  the  sustained  note  and  occasUnudly 
alien  to  it^  as  for  example  the  grand  instance 
in  the  *  Cum  sancto  spiritu '  of  the  above  mass, 
which  begins  thus : — 
Bz.  4. 
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aa  can  oe  quousu. 

The  rule  that  the  Pedal-note  must  be  either 
the  Tonic  or  Dominant  would  seem  to  point  to 
the  Drone  as  its  origin.  This  Drone,  or  sus- 
taining of  the  keynote  as  an  accompaniment, 
is  probably  the  very  oldest  form  of  harmony, 
though  it  may  not  have  been  considered  as 
such  at  all,  having,  no  doubt,  originated  in  the 
mere  imperfection  of  ancient  instrtmients,  the 
persistent  sounding  of  a  drum  or  pipe  with  one 
note  against  the  inflected  chant  of  voices,  etc. 
Among  the  first  rude  specimens  of  harmony 
given  by  Guido  in  the  'Micrologus'  is  the 
following : — 
Ex.6. 


It  is  possible  that  all  such  Drones,  down  to 
their  high  development  in  the  bagpipe  and 
hurdy-gurdy,  rested  on  a  theoretical  basis,  but 
they  were  possibly  of  accidental  origin.  Looked 
at  in  the  light  of  modem  knowledge,  however, 
we  see  in  the  drone  an  unconscious  groping  after 
the  truth  of  the  Harmonic  Scale,  on  which  all 
modem  harmony  rests.  We  now  perceive 
that  either  the  Tonic  or  Dominant,  or  even 
both  together,  may  with  perfect  propriety  be 
sounded  through  any  Tonic,  Dominant,  or 
Supertonic  harmonies,  since  these  must  always 
consist  of  harmonics  generated  by  the  Tonic  or 
its  harmonics,  and  the  generator  is  therefore 
always  a  true  bass. 

But  to  leave  theory  and  come  to  practice,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  contrapuntal 
music  of  the  16th  century  the  desire  for  some 
relief  to  note- against- note  counterpoint  gave 
rise  to  the  sustaining  of  a  note  in  one  part  so 
long  as  the  others  could  be  brought  to  sound 
consonant  with  it,  and  thus  the  fact  of  a 
Dominant  forced  itself  into  notice.  The  fol- 
lowing two  examples  from  Palestrina  show  how 
the  idea  of  a  long-sustained  note  as  a  climax 
or  warning  of  a  conclusion  was  at  this  time 
growing : — 


x/omuiant  reuai. 

With  the  development  of  Fugue  and  the 
introduction  of  discords,  the  Pedal,  as  a  means 
of  climax,  grew  in  importance,  and  in  the 
works  of  Bach  and  Handel  we  find  it  an  almost 
indispensable  adjunct  to  a  Fugue.  The  single 
specimen  from  Bach  which  space  allows  of  onr 
quoting  is  interesting  from  the  boldness  with 
which  the  composer  has  seized  the  idea  of 
making  a  Pedal  which  shall  be  first  a  Tonic, 
then  a  Dominant,  and  then  a  Tonic  again. 
In  the  Prelude  to  the  great  Organ  Fugue  in 
A  minor  there  is  a  very  long  Pedal,  which 
after  four  bars  modulates  thus  : — 

Ex.  8. 


and  after  five  bars  more  modulates  back  again. 
There  is  nothing  contrary  to  rule  here,  as  the 
Pedal  is  always  either  Tonic  or  Dominant,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  a  precedent  for  modulation 
on  a  Pedal. 

A  curious  example  of  apparent  modulation 
on  a  Pedal  is  to  be  ol)8erved  in  the  concluding 
bars  of  a  Dominant  Pedal  which  joins  the  first 
and  second  subjects  of  the  first  movement  of 
Chopin's  B  minor  Sonata  :— 


Ex.  9. 


In  the  second  bar  after  this  quotation  we  seem 
to  have  got  into  a  Dominant  seventh  of  Cs, 
but  this  is  not  really  the  case,  the  Gt]  being, 
as  before,  an  appoggiatura  over  Bb,  the  Domi- 
nant minor  ninth  of  A,  and  the  real  third  (CS) 
being  ingeniously  omitted  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  dehision.  Not  until  two  bars  after  the 
passage  quoted,  are  we  undeceived. 

A  Pedal  may  occur  in  either  an  upper,  middle, 
or  lower  part,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  from 
its  nature  that  it  is  most  effective  as  a  bass,  the 
clumsy  name  of  *  inverted  Pedal '  applied  to  it 
in  any  but  this  position,  seeming  to  stamp  it 
as  unnatural.  The  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  offers  a  good 
example  of  a  Pedal  taken  in  aU  positions. 

Being  apparently  alien  to  the  harmony,  it  is 
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^s  <lesirable  that  the  Pedal  should  lie  far 
>ve<l  from  the  other  parts,  which  is  im- 
!  ible  w"hen  it  occurs  in  a  middle  part.  Even 
'rc\\estral  compositions,  where 'the  Trumpets 
Horns  are  frequently,  from  their  nature, 
>loyed  on  a  middle  Pedal,  much  harshness 
ilts,  although  the  pedal  stands  out  in  relief 
3Ugli  contrast  of  timbre.  Thus  the  foUow- 
passage  in  Grieg's  Pianoforte  Concerto 
,  nds  very  strange,  though  really  it  is  quite 
iple  :  — 


Kx.  10. 


In  the  duet  in  the  first  Act  of  Bizet's  'Carmen,  * 
(>'wever,  a  concealed  tonic  Pedal  in  a  middle 
[irt  is  productive  of  novel  and  charming  har- 
-onious  effect : — 


^ere,  on  dissecting  the  arpeggios  of  the  accom- 
paniment, the  Bb  is  seen  to  be  a  Pedal,  though 

lot  sustained. 

•  This  brings  us  to  *  figured  *  or  *  florid  *  Pedal. 
The  Pedal  note  need  not  be  merely  sustained 
i'or   reiterated,  but  may  bear  any  ornamental 

figure,  varying  from  a  simple  alternation  with 
.the  note  next  above  or  below  (as  in  countless 
:^spinning- wheel'  pieces),   to  a  scale   passage 

or  figure  of  any  extent,  provided  this  do  not 

suggest  harmony  of  itself.     Thus  in  Beethoven 

we  find 
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and  many  similar  passages  (Finale  of  Symphony 
in  A,  etc.)  of  striking  effect :  whereas  the  fol- 
lowing, from  Wagner,  is  harsh,  from  the  clash- 
ing of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmonies  : — 


Ex.  IS. 


When  both  Tonic"  and  Dominant  are  simul- 
taneously sustained  we  have  a  Double  Pedal, 
an  effect  much  used  in  modem  music  to  convey 
ideas  of  a  quaint  or  pastoral  character,  from  its 


suggesting  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe.  This  is  a 
very  ordinary  form  of  accompaniment  to  the 
popular  songs  and  dances  of  almost  all  countries, 
and  is  so  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Gounod,  Chopin,  and  Grieg  as  to  form  a 
mannerism.  Beethoven  has  produced  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  effect  just  before  the  Finale  of 
the  C  minor  Symphony  by  the  simple  yet  unique 
device  of  placing,  in  his  long  double  Pedal,  the 
Dominant  under  the  Tonic  instead  of  above,  as 
is  usual.  This  passage  stands  absolutely  alone 
as  a  specimen  of  Pedal. 

Several  modem  composers  have  attempted 
a  Triple  Pedal — that  is,  the  sustaining  of  the 
Tonic,  the  Dominant,  and  Us  Dominant  (major 
ninth  of  Tonic).  Especially  noteworthy  in  this 
respect  is  the  passage  of  thirty  bars  opening  the 
Finale  of  Lalo's  'Symphonic  Espagnole.'  All 
such  attempts  are  futile,  however,  as  the  three 
notes  form  a  harmony  of  themselves,  and  preclude 
the  possibility  of  being  treated  as  a  Pedal.  The 
fact  is  to  be  strongly  insisted  on  that  only  the 
Tonic  and  Dominant  can  be  Pedals.  The  famous 
in  the  *  Eroica  *  Symphony 
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is  not  a  Pedal,  or  anything  else  that  Harmony 
has  a  name  for.  But  what,  then,  is  to  be 
said  for  the  following  extraordinary  passage  in 
Grieg's  song  *  Ausfahrt  *  ? 


Is  the  Db  here  a  Pedal  ?  If  so,  the 
might  be  cited  as  a  possible  quadmple  Pedal, 
for  Bb  and  a  low  Ab  might  be  added  to  the 
bass  without  bad  effect.  The  true  explanation 
— namely,  that  hero  we  have  no  pedal  at  all, 
but  a  melody  in  double  notes  moving  against 
one  continued  harmony — will  hardly  be  accepted 
by  every  one,  and  the  passage  must  stand  as  a 
!  remarkable  exception  to  rule. 

Beginning  with  Schumann  we  find  that  modern 
composers  have  all  striven  to  invent  new  Pedal 
effects  by  breaking  one  or  other  of  the  three 
governing  laws.  In  Schumann's  *  Humoreske  ' 
occurs  the  following  typical  passage : — 
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where,  on  a  sustained  F  we  modulate  from  Bb 
into  C  minor,  D  minor,  E  minor,  and  F  mtgor, 
successively.  Schumann  frequently  on  a  Tonic 
Pedal  modulates  into  the  relative  minor,  as  in 
the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  in  the  E|?  Symphony, 
etc.  ;  but  such  harmony  being  o|)en  to  another 
explanation  than  'pedal,'  the  law  remains  in 
force.  Kaff  goes  still  farther.  In  the  slow 
movement  of  his  Spring  Symphony  he  modulates 
through  numerous  keys  for  a  space  of  forty  bars, 
always  contriving  that  a  high  G  may  be  sounded 
on  the  first  beat  of  each  bar  with  some  bearable 
degree  of  concord.  Again,  the  following  passage 
from  the  last  movement  of  the  same  composer's 
Forest  Symphony : — 
Ex.  17. 


which  is  so  far  a  pedal  passage — he  repeats  in 
Bb,  Db,  and  6,  still  with  the  F  in  the  bass, 
producing  an  effect  which  is  certainly  novel,  if 
nothing  else. 

The  only  point  remaining  to  be  noticed  is 
that  our  third  rule,  forbidding  motion  to  or 
from  the  pedal  note  when  it  does  not  form  i)art 
of  the  harmony,  has  been  occasionally  violated 
witliout  unpleasing  effect.  In  Killer's  F$  minor 
Piano  Concerto,  the  following  occurs  on  each 
repetition  of  the  main  subject : — 

Ex.  18. 


Spohr  has  used  the  Pedal  perhaps  with  greater 
frequency  than  any  composer,  but  his  mode  of 
treatment  is  invariable  and  calls  for  no  notice. 

Songs  and  short  pieces  have  been  occasionally 
%vritten  entirely  on  a  Pedal  bass ;  and  one  of  the 
finest  pedal  points  extant  is  the  fugue,  'But  the 
righteous  souls '  in  Brahms's  '  Requiem.'     F.  c. 

PEDALIER.  (1)  A  pedal  keyboard  attached 
to  a  ])ianoforte,  and  acting  by  connection  with 


forte  so  called  by  its  inventors,  Messrs.  Pleyel, 
Wolff  k  O'of  Paris,  to  be  played  by  jiedals 
only,  and  used  with  an  ordinary  pianoforte. 
J.  S.  Bach  had  a  harpsichord  with  two  rows 
of  keys  and  pedals,  although  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
to  works  written  for  this,  rather  than  for  the 
organ.  In  some  few  pieces  (the  Sonata  in  D, 
B.-G.  xxxvi.  p.  19,  and  the  two  fugues  in  A, 
lb.  pp.  169  and  173)  single  notes  near  the  end 
are  clearly  intended  to  be  played  on  the  pedal. 
Since  Bach  many  clavecinists  and  pianists  have 
had  their  instruments  fitted  with  rows  of  pedals, 
and  compositions  have  been  specially  written — 
as,  for  instance,  by  Schumann,  who  wrote 
several  'Studlen'  and  *Skizzen'  (opp.  56  and 
68)  for  the  Pedal -Fliigel  or  Pedalier  Grand 
Pianoforte.  C.  V.  Alkan  also  wrote  some 
noble  works  for  this  instrument,  which,  together 
with  some  adaptations  from  Bach  were  brought 
forward  in  1871  by  Monsieur  £.  M.  Delaborde 
of  Paris,  an  eminent  pianist  and  remarkable 
pedalist,  in  his  perfonnance  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  upon  a  Pedalier  Grand  Piano 
specially  constructed  for  him  by  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood.  Gounod  wrote  a  concertante  for  ^ledal 
piano  with  orchestra,  and  a  fantasia  on  the 
Russian  National  Hymn,  for  Mme.  Lucie 
Palicot,  by  whom  they  were  played  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concert  on  April  21,  1887.  a.  J.  H. 
PEDRELL,  Felipe,  born  at  Tortoaa,  Feb.  19, 
1841,  has  attained  his  present  position  as  the 
acknowledged  head  of  modem  Spanish  music, 
by  his  own  exertions,  being  altogether  self- 
taught  He  contributed  to  the  Illtisiraei4m 
musical  Hispano-AmericaTia,  and  edited  La 
musica  religiosa,  a  periodical  devoted  to  chureh 
music.  His  editorial  work  in  regard  to  old 
Spanish  music  is  of  the  highest  value  ;  the  series 
of  'Hispaniae  Schola  Musica  Sacra,*  a  publica- 
tion of  great  Importance  (see  the  contents  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  408),  was  begun  about  1894.  His 
splendid  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  T.  L. 
da  Victoria  was  begun  some  few  years  back. 
He  translated  Richter's  treatise  on  Harmony 
into  Spanish,  and  wrote  a  Diaewnario  tecnieo 
de  la  musica  (1894).  As  a  student  of  folk-lore 
he  stands  very  high ;  his  Musicos  anonimos 
and  For  nrustra  musica  are  written  to  prove 
that  every  country's  music  must  be  based  upon 
its  own  folk-song.  Another  valuable  book  of 
Pedrell's  is  a  series  called  Teatro  lirico  espaiiol 
anterior  al  siglo  XIX,  In  1894  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Musical  History  and  ^thetics  at  the 
Royal  Conservatorium  of  Madrid.  His  com- 
positions are  of  less  importance  to  students 
outside  Spain  than  his  archseological  works : 
but  they  are  also  of  great  value.  Hia  firat 
opera,  '  El  ultimo  Abenoerrajo,'  was  given  at 
Barcelona  in  1874  ;  'Quasimodo'  at  the  same 
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t:L  1875;  *  El  Taaso  a  Ferrara,'  *  Cleopatra ' 
Nlckzeppa '  at  Madrid  in  1881  ;  and  his 
ii\Xx>rtaiit  work;  a  trilogy,  '  Loe  Pireneos,' 
wrcelona  in  1902,  the  prologue  having 
poTformed  in  Venice  in  1897.  His  latest 
3  are  'Celestine'  and  'La  Matinada,' 
g  from  1904  and  1905  respectively.  A 
.a.r  musical  dnuna,  entitled  *  Le  Gomte 
i<Lii,'  is  said  to  be  finished.  The  influence 
&^ner  is  traceable  in  all  his  stage- work, 
Aie  analysis  by  G.  Tebaldini  of  his  trilogy, 
h  appeared  in  the  Rvoista  MusieaUy  vol.  iv. 
267  and  494,  shows  that  his  arohsological 
ies  bore  good  fruit  in  his  contrapuntal 
ing  for  chorus.  His  Ptacticas  fTeparar- 
IS  de  iTistruTnentacwn  and  Brnporio  denti- 
e  hiatorico  de  Organografia  musical  arUiqua 
•ffnola  appeared  in  1902.  (Riemann's  Lexi- 
;    Riv.  Mtis,  Hal,,  etc.)  M. 

*EDROTTI,  Carlo,  was  bom  at  Verona, 
V.    12,  1817,  and  committed  suicide  in  the 
le  city  by  throwing  himself  into  the  Adige, 
t.  16,  1898.     He  studied  music  in  his  native 
vn  under  Domenico  Foroni,  and  produced  his 
it  opera  '  Lina '  at  the  Teatro  Filodrammatico, 
trona,  in  1840.     To  its  success  he  owed  his 
X>ointment  as  conductor  of  the  Italian  opera 
Amsterdam,  where  he  remained  until  1845. 
hile  at  Amsterdam  he  wrote  and  produced 
le   operas  'Matilde'  (1841)  and  'La  Figlia 
?U'   Arciere'  (1844).     He  retuiiied  to  Italy 
L    1845  and  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
[novo  and   Fllarmonico  theatres  at  Verona, 
rhich  he  retained,  until  1868.      During  this 
»eriod   he    produced   the    operas    *■  Romea    di 
.lontfort  *  (Verona,  1845)  ;  *  Fiorina '  (Verona, 
1851);  'II  Parrucchiere  della  Reggenza'  (Verona, 
1852);  'Gelmina*  (Milan,  1858);  *  Genoveffa 
lei  Brabante'  (Milan,  1854);  'Tutti  in  Mas- 
Cihera'  (Verona,  1856),  which  was  unquestion- 
ably his  masterpiece,  and  was  performed  in  a 
French  translation  at  the  Ath^n^e   Theatre, 
Paris,  in  1869  ;  *  Isabella  d'  Aragona  '  (Turin, 
1859);  *Mazeppa'  (Bologna,  1861);   *Guerra 
in    qiiattro'    (Milan,     1861),    and    'Marion 
Delorme'  (Trieste,  1865).     In  1868  Pedrotti 
migrated  to  Turin,  where  he  had  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Liceo  Musicale  and  conductor 
at  the  Teatro  Regio.     Here  he  founded  the 
'  Conoerti  sinfonici  popolari,'  which  took  place 
every  week  in  the  Teatro  Vittorio  Emmanuele, 
and  were  the  means  of  introducing  the  works 
of   Beethoven,    Wagner,    and    other   German 
composers  to  Italian    andiences.      Pedrotti's 
latest  operas  were  *  II  Favorito*  (Turin,  1870) 
and  'Olema  la  Schiava'  (Modena,  1872),  but 
he  found  that  his  vogue  was  past,  and  that  the 
younger  generation  cared  little  for  his  music. 
The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  teaching.     At  his  best  Pedrotti 
was  a  master  of  light  oftra  huffa.     His  music 
was  invariably  bright  and  tuneful,   and  the 
rhythmic  swing  and  unforced  gaiety  of  '  Tutti 


in  Maachera '  were  irresistible ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  fashions 
of  his  time,  and  fell  unavoidably  into  the  back- 
ground. R.  A.  8. 

PEERSON,  PEARSON,  or  PIERSON, 
Martin,  Mus.B.,  born  at  March  in  Cambridge- 
shire, probably  about  1 590,  graduated  at  Oxford, 
July  8,  1613.  He  contributed  three  songs, 
a  4  and  5,  to  Leighton's  '  Teares  or  Laments- 
cions,  etc.'  1614.  In  1620  he  published 
*  Private  Musicke,  or  the  Firat  Booke  of  Ayres 
and  Dialogues.  Contayning  Songs  of  4,  5  and 
6  parts  ;  of  severall  sortes,  and  being  Verse  and 
Chorus,  is  fit  for  Voyces  and  Viols.  And  for 
want  of  Viols  they  may  be  performed  to  either 
Vliginall  or  Lute,  where  the  proficient  can 
play  upon  the  Ground,  or  for  a  shift  to  the 
Base  Viol  alone.  All  made  and  composed 
according  to  the  rules  of  art.'  The  last  piece 
in  the  collection  the  composer  tells  us  'was 
made  for  the  King  and  Queenes  entertaynment 
at  High-gate  on  May-day,  1604.'  About  161 » 
he  became  master  of  the  children  of  St.  Paul's, 
though  no  record  of  the  appointment  is  found 
before  1 683.  In  1 680  he  published  '  Moottetts, 
or  Grave  Chamber  Musique,  containing  Songs 
of  five  parts  of  severall  sorts,  some  ful,  and 
some  Verse  and  Chorus.  But  all  fit  for  Voyces 
and  Viols,  with  an  Oi^gan  Part ;  which  for 
want  of  Organs  may  be  performed  on  Virginals, 
Base-Lute,  Bandora,  or  Irish  Harpe.  Also  a 
Mourning  Song  of  sixe  parts  for  the  Death  of 
the  late  Right  Honorable  Sir  Fulke  Grevil^ 
Knight  of  the  Honorable  order  of  the  Bath, 
Lord  Brooke,  etc.  Composed  according  to  the 
rules  of  art.*  [Clifford's  Divine  Anlhems  con- 
tains the  words  of  two  anthems  by  Peerson, 
*I  will  magnify'  and  *Blow  the  trumpet.' 
An  anthem  is  in  the  Christ  Church  library, 
Oxford,  as  well  as  five  fancies  in  five  or  six 
parts.  Six  fantasias  and  seven  '  almaines '  are 
in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  17,786-92  ;  some 
part-songs,  lb.  29,372  and  29,427  ;  four  pieces 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  359, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  238, 422,  and  428.]  He  died  between 
Deo.  26,  1650,  and  Jan.  17,  1650-51,  and  wa& 
buried  in  the  church  of  St  Faith  under  St. 
Paul's.  He  bequeathed  to  the  poor  of  March, 
in  the  parish  of  Dunnington,  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  £100,  to  be  laid  out  in  a  purchase  for 
their  use.  w.  h.  h. 

PENET,  HiLAiRE,  described  as  a  clerk  of 
the  Diocese  of  Poitiers  (clericus  Pictavensis)^ 
was  admitted  in  1514  as  a  singer  in  the  Paps! 
chapel,  and  was  also  appointed  one  of  the 
eantores  secreti  or  chamber  musicians  to  Pope 
Leo  X.  (See  Haberl,  Bcnuteine,  iii.  p.  69.) 
His  compositions  which  are  preserved  are  not 
numerous,  a  mass  a  4  in  tlie  choir-books  of 
the  Papal  chapel,  and  a  few  motets  and 
other  works  in  the  collections  of  the  time. 
Ambros  commends  his  motets  as  good,  tasteful 
work.  J.  R.  M. 
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non,  ovLi  extremely  oeanntm  m  its  aestnetic 
aspect,  and  peculiar  to  a  great  number  of 
national  melodies,  especially  tibose  of  the  Celtic 
nations.  ^ 

The  term  is  an  unfortunate  one,  since  it  leads 
us  to  expect  a  scale  based  upon  five  intervals  of 
a  tone,  whereas  it  really  means  a  scale  formed 
from  the  combination  of  five  fixed  sounds. 

No  written  record  tending  to  throw  a  light 
upon  the  origin  or  history  of  the  Pentatonio 
scale  has  been  preserved  ;  but  the  construction 
of  the  scale  itself  furnishes  us  with  a  very 
valuable  clue.  The  five  sounds  employed — 
Ut,  Re^  Mi,  Soly  La — correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  the  Hexachord,  minus  the  Fa,  Now 
the  Fa  was  precisely  the  crux  which  prevented 
the  completion  of  the  system  of  the  Hexachords, 
with  their  various  Mutations,^  until  the  difiS- 
culty  was  removed  by  the  invention  of  the  Fa 
fictum^ — presumably  by  Guido  d'Arezzo* — in 
the  opening  years  of  the  11th  century.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  than  probable  that  the  Penta- 
tonio scale  belongs  to  a  period  anterior  to  that 
date ;  how  far  anterior,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
even  to  hazard  a  guess.  [The  existence  of  five- 
stringed  harps  and  lyres,  as  among  the  Finns 
and  Nubians,  does  not  of  course  prove  that 
their  scale  was  what  we  now  call  Pentatonic ; 
the  ancient  French  flageolet  presents  such  a 
scale  if  the  two  thumb-holes  are  kept  closed. 
Before  1100  B.C.  the  Chinese  are  said  to  have 
had  the  five  notes  of  the  usual  Pentatonic  scale, 
and  in  that  year  an  Y%  and  Bt]  were  added, 
making  the  complete  scale  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Lydian  mode  ;  this  continued  in  use  until  the 
14th  century  A.D.  When  the  Mongol  invaders 
introduced  a  scale  with  Ft|,  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  presence  of  F  and  ¥%  in  the 
scale  was  remedied  by  an  imperial  edict 
abolishing  all  semitones,  and  so  reducing  the 
scale  to  one  of  Pentatonic  form,  C,  D,  F,  G, 
and  A.  The  Japanese  <  Shakuhachi,'  a  kind 
of  flute,  introduced  from  China  about  1385 
A.D.,  has  a  pentatonic  scale.] 

The  characteristics  of  the  scale  led  to  certain 
marked  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  melodies 
for  which  it  was  employed  ;  and  there  is  abun- 
dau  t  proof  that  these  peculiarities  were  continued , 
as  a  feature  of  *  style,'  after  the  invention  of 
the  Hexachords  supplanted  the  older  tonality 
by  a  more  perfect  system:  for  instance,  the 
melody  of  *The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,'  which 
cannot  have  been  composed  before  the  year 
1513,  exhibits,  in  its  first  strain,  the  strongest 
possible  pentatonio  character,  while  the  second 
strain  is  in  the  pure  Hypomixolydian  Mode 
(Mode  VIII) — assuming,  that  is,  the  Fb  to  be 
genuine  ;  a  fact  of  which  the  Skene  MS.  leaves 
but  little  doubt.  w.  s.  b. 
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as  toe  Augmentea  sixtn,  wnicn  consists,  m  tne 
aggregate,  of  five  Tones ;  i,e.  two  Greater  and 
two  Lesser  Tones,  and  one  Diatonic  and  one 
Chromatic  Semitone. 

The  term  cannot  be  correctly  applied  to  the 
Minor  Seventh,  since,  though  this  contains  the 
aggregate  of  five  Tones,  in  equal  temperament, 
it  contains  more  than  that  in  just  intonation 
— viz.  two  Greater  and  two  Lesser  Tones,  and 
two  Diatonic  Semitones.  w.  8.  r. 

PEOPLE'S  CONCERT  SOCIETY.  In  June 
1878,  a  body  of  enthusiastic  amateurs,  among 
whom  were  the  late  Hon.  Norman  Grosvenor, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Lyulph  Stanley  (now  Lady  Stanley 
of  Alderley),  Mr.  C.  Stuart  Wortley,  Mrs. 
Julian  Marshall,  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Harrison, 
having  made  experiments  in  giving  good  music 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  founded  tiiis  Society 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  popularity 
of  good  music  by  means  of  cheap  concerts. 
In  those  days  the  'penny  reading'  was  not 
extinct,  and  various  efforts  had  been  made  to 
entertain  the  working  classes  in  the  pooi-er  parts 
of  London,  with  no  higher  object  than  that  of 
keeping  the  people  out  of  the  public -houses. 
The  admixture  of  really  artistic  music  into 
such  entertainments  was  occasionally  tried, 
but  seldom  with  much  success ;  for  of  course 
the  audience,  expectant  of  or  surfeited  with  a 
feast  of  vulgar  songs,  was  in  no  mood  to  attend 
to  the  music  of  higher  aim.  The  essential 
feature  of  the  programmes  given  by  the  People's 
Concert  Society  was  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
artistic  standard  throughout ;  and  the  pro- 
grammes were  modelled  closely  on  those  of 
the  Popular  Concerts.  The  result  in  different 
parts  of  London  goes  to  show  that  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  does  not  depend  upon  education 
in  any  way  ;  that  the  poorer  people  are  just  as 
much  alive  to  the  appeal  of  good  music  as  their 
richer  brethren,  and  that  even  though  the  first 
concert  of  a  series  might  draw  a  large  audience 
out  of  curiosity,  and  the  subsequent  ones  be 
attended  by  smaller  numbers,  yet  that  there  is 
gradually  formed  in  each  neighbourhood  a  class 
of  real  music-lovers  who  are  well  worth  educat- 
ing, and  who  genuinely  appreciate  the  efforts 
made  on  their  behalf.  The  useful  work  of 
training  these  audiences  has  gone  on  in  various 
districts  of  London,  some  of  the  series  being 
given  in  co-operation  with  the  work  of  various 
settlements,  etc.  As  the  charge  of  one  penny 
is  made  for  the  greater  part  of  the  seats,  it  is 
clear  that  however  great  may  be  the  success  of 
the  undertaking,  it  never  can  be  self-supporting, 
even  though  the  artists  who  take  part  content 
themselves  with  merely  nominal  fees,  and,  in 
some  cases,  give  their  assistance  freely.  The 
help  of  competent  amateurs,  whether  in  con- 
certed instrumental  music,  or  in  vocal  solos,  is 
occasionally  given,  but  the  standard  has  never 


iwhole  repertory  ot  me  classical  instrumental 
xnuaic  has  been  gone  over,  and  many  new  works 
by  English  and  other  composers  have  been 
given.  There  is  a  small  list  of  subscribers 
-to  the  concerts,  without  whom  the  project 
could  not  be  carried  on  with  the  artistic  success 
that  has  attended  it  during  its  twenty -eight 
seasons,  during  which  1200  concerts  have  been 
^ven.  M. 

PEPUSCH,  John  Chkistophkr,  Mus.D., 
son  of  the  minister  of  a  Protestant  congregation 
in  Berlin,  was  bom  there  in  1667.  He  studied 
the  theory  of  music  under  Gottlieb  Klingenberg, 
organist  at  Stettin,  and  the  practice  of  it  under 
Grosse,  a  8axon  organist.  Although  his  father's 
means  did  not  admit  of  his  receiving  instruc- 
tion for  more  than  one  year,  he  made  such 
excellent  use  of  his  time  that  at  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  obtained  an  appointment  at  the 
Prussian  Court.  Devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  he  became  a  deeply 
skilled  theorist.  He  retained  his  ap[x>intment 
until  he  was  thirty  years  old,  when,  being  an 
eye-witness  (according  to  Hawkins)  of  an  act  of 
savage  ferocity  on  the  part  of  the  king  (the 
decapitation,  without  trial,  of  an  officer  who 
had  uttered  some  words  at  which  the  barbarous 
despot  took  otfence),  he  determined  on  quitting 
his  native  land  for  some  country  where  human 
life  was  not  in  danger  of  destruction  by  th% 
unbridled  will  of  an  individual.  He  first  went 
to  Holland,  where  he  remained  for  upwards  of 
a  year.  He  came  to  England  about  1700  and 
was  engaged  in  the  orchestra  at  Dniry  Lane. 
In  1707  he  adapted  the  music  of  the  opera, 
*Thomyris,  Queen  of  Scythia,'  besides  compos- 
ing the  recitatives  and  some  additional  songs, 
and  probably  did  the  same  for  others  of  the 
Anglo- Italian  operas  produced  about  that  period. 
And  at  the  same  time,  with  the  assistance  of 
Abraham  de  Moivre,  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, he  zealously  pursued  his  study  of  the 
music  of  the  ancients.  In  1710  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Academy 
OP  Ancient  Music,  in  which  he  took  a  deep 
interest  throughout  his  life.  In  1712  he  was 
engaged  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos  as  organist 
and  composer  to  his  chapel  at  Gannons,  for  which 
he  produced  several  services  and  anthems. 
About  1716  he  published  'Six  Cantatas'  (in 
English  and  Italian)  and  'Six  English  Can- 
tatas,' the  words  by  John  Hughes,  which  were 
received  with  great  favour,  and  one  of  which, 
'Alexis,' with  violoncello  obbligato,  continued 
to  be  sung  in  public  until  the  first  half  of  the  j 
19th  centuryhad  nearly  passed  away.  On  July  9,  I 
1713,  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.D.  at  Oxford, 
his  exercise  (performed  July  13)  being  a  dramatic 
ode  on  the  Peace  of  Utrecht :  the  words  were 
printed  on  both  sides  of  a  folio  leaf.  About 
the  same  time  he  revived  the  practice  of  solmisa- 
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Dirtnuay,  Mai-cn  i,  i/io-io;  airs,  sonatas, 
and  concertos  for  various  combinations  of  string 
and  wind  instruments,  and  some  Latin  motets. 
He  also  edited  Corelli's  Sonatas  in  score.  [See 
the  QueMen-Lexik'on,]  In  1751  he  dictated 
A  Short  Accouitt  of  the  Ttoelve  Modes  of  Corn- 
jMmtion  and  their  Progression,  in  every  Octave^ 
never  published.  He  bequeathed  his  library 
to  John  Travers  and  Ephraim  Kelner,  on  whose 
deaths  it  was  dispersed.  A  protrait  of  him  is 
in  the  New  Schools,  Oxford.  Another  portrait, 
by  Hudson,  has  been  engraved.  Although 
Pepusch  was  somewhat  pedantic,  he  was  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  musical  science,  and  the 
musicians  he  formed  (of  whom  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  Travers,  Boyce,  and  Cooke) 
sufficiently  attest  his  skill  as  a  teacher,    w.  H.  H. 

PERABO,  Ernst,  bom  at  Wiesbaden,  Nov. 
14,  1845,  one  of  ten  children,  all  followers  of 
music.  His  talent  showed  itself  very  early, 
and  at  twelve  years  old  he  played  Bach's 
*  Wohltemperirtes  Clavier '  by  heart.  In  1852 
his  parents  took  him  to  New  York,  and  after 
a  time  arrangements  were  made  through  the 
fj^l  interest  of  Mr.  William  Schai([fenberg,  himself  a 
*  pupil  of  Hummel,  to  send  him  back  to  Germany 
for  education.  He  loft  the  United  States  Sept. 
1,  1858,  and  after  nearly  four  years  with  Job. 
Andersen,  at  Eimsbiittel,  near  Hamburg,  he 
entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  Oct.  22, 
1862.  After  going  successfully  through  the 
course  there  under  Moscheles,  Richter,  Reinecke, 
etc.,  he  returned  to  New  York  in  Nov.  1866, 
and  after  some  hesitation  settled  at  Boston, 
where  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
symphony  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  April  19,  1866,  and  where  he  is 
well  known  and  much  esteemed  as  a  teacher,  a 
pianoforte  player,  and  a  composer  and  arranger 
of  music  for  that  instrument.  His  repertoire 
is  good  and  wide,  and  his  style  of  playing  is 
highly  spoken  of.  Amongst  other  things  he 
has  played  the  whole  of  Schubert's  PF.  Sonatas 
in  public.  [His  compositions  embi*ace  a  Scherzo, 
op.  2 ;  three  studies,  op.  9 ;  Pens^,  op.  1 1 ,  con- 
taining a  musical  setting  of  Hamlet's  Soliloquy 
(Angener  k  Co.,  London);  'Circumstance' 
(Tennyson's  Song,  op.  13)  ;  Prelude,  Romance, 
and  Toccatina,  op.  19 ;  and  his  arrangements  Ten 
Transcriptions  from  Arthur  Sullivan's '  lolanthe,' 
op.  14,  Concert- Fantasies  from  Beethoven's 
'  Fidclio, '  opp.  1 6  and  17.  He  has  also  published 
six  sets  of  selections  from  various  composers, 
fingered  and  adapted  for  the  piano.]  o.  ;  with 
additional  information  from  E.  P.  Warren,  Esq. 

PERCUSSION.  The  treatment  of  a  large 
proportion  of  discords  is  divided  into  three 
stages — Preparation,  Percussion,  and  Resolu- 
tion. The  Preparation  is  the  sounding  of  a 
discordant  note  in  a  previous  chord,  Percussion 
is  the  actual  sounding  of  the  discord,    and 


example,  wnere  a  in  tne  Lreoie  oi  cne  secona 
chord  is  the  discordant  note,  (a)  is  the  prepara- 
tion, (6)  the  percussion,  and  (c)  the  resolution, 
[See  Prbpaeation,  and  Re.solution.] 
(a)l    Wf  (c). 


C.  H.  H.  P. 

PERCUSSION  INSTRUMENTS.  Orchestral 
instruments  are  usually  grouped  under  the  head- 
ings,— ^string,  wind,  and  jiercussion.  The  per- 
cussion group  includes  in  one  section  strained 
membranes  such  as  dnims  and  tambourines, 
and  in  another  section  plates  and  bars,  whether 
of  wood  or  other  hard  material,  appearing  as 
cymbals,  triangles,  steel  chimes,  the  glocken- 
spiel, castanets,  and  the  xylophone.  The 
modem  tubular  bells,  or  chimes,  as  used  in 
Tchaikovsky's  *  1812 '  overture,  would  also  come 
under  this  heading.  d.  j.  b. 

PERCY,  John,  bom  in  1749,  was  a  composer 
of  ballads  which  were  in  favour  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  centniy,  but  which  have  now 
passed  out  of  remembrance,  with  the  single 
exception  of  'Wapping  Old  Stairs.'  He  pub- 
lished eight  songs,  op.  1,  in  1781  ;  the  Garden 
Scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  a  duet,  April 
2,  1785  ;  and  six  ariettas,  op.  5,  in  1786.  He 
was  an  organist  and  a  tenor  vocalist,  and  died 
Jan.  24,  1797.  w.  h.  h. 

PERDENDOSI,  PERDENDO  LE  FORZE, 

*  losing  strength.'  A  direction  like  'morendo,' 
nearly  always  used  at  the  end  of  a  movement  or 
section  of  a  movement.  It  denotes  a  gradual 
diminuendo,  and  in  the  later  modem  masters, 
a  slight  rallentando  as  well.  Beethoven  uses 
'  perdendo  le  forze,  dolente '  in  the  third  move- 
ment of  the  Pianoforte  Sonata,  op.  110,  where 
the  slow  time  of  the  movement  (Adagio  ma  non 
troppo)  is  resumed  after  the  interraption  by 
the  fugue.     It  is  used  as  an  Italian  version  of 

*  Ermattet,  klagend,'  which  is  written  above  it. 
He  also  employs  *  sempre  perdendo '  in  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Symphony  in  Bb  (No.  4),  in 
bars  12  to  10  from  the  end.  'Perdendosi'  is 
used  by  Weber  frequently,  for  instance  in  the 
slow  movement  of  the  pianoforte  sonata  in  C, 
op.  24,  etc.,  and  by  Chopin  in  the  second  of  the 
two  Polonaises,  op.  40,  just  before  the  return  to 
the  first  subject  u. 

PEREZ,  Davide,  son  of  a  Spaniard,  bom 
in  Naples,  1711,  was  admitted  in  1718  to  the 
Conservatorio  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Loreto,  where 
he  studied  the  violin  under  Antonio  Gallo,  and 
counterpoint  under  Francesco  Mancini.  His 
first  opera,  *  Siroe,'  ^  was  composed  for  San  Carlo 
in  1740.  At  the  invitation  of  Prince  Naselli 
he  went  to  Palermo,  and  became  master  of  the 
Real  Cappella  Palatina.  Here  he  remained  till 
1748,  and  produced  '  Li  travestimenti  amorosi  * 

1  The  ■oore.  dated  1710.  fa  ta  the  Real  Oolhgio  o(  ll»pl«. 
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LO),  L'Eroismo  di  Scipione'  (1741),  *A8- 
ea , '  <  Medea, '  and  '  L'  Isola  disabitata. '  After 
.  Clemenza  di  Tito'  (1749),  given  at  San 
lo  ill  Naples,  and  *  Semiramide '  (1760)  at 

Teatro  delle  Dame  in  Borne,  he  composed 
ras  for  all  the  principal  towns  in  Italy.  In 
»^  he  accepted  an  inyitation  to  Lisbon,  where 
composed  *  Demofoonte '  for  Gizziello  and 
1  tenor  Raaff  (Mozart's  Munich  friend),  the 
cess  of  which  was  so  great  that  the  King 
towed  on  him  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  the 
it  of  maestro  at  the  Real  OappeUa,  with  a 
ary  of  30,000  francs.  The  new  theatre  in 
sbon  was  opened  in  1755  with  Perez's  opera 
wlessandro  nelle  Indie,'  in  which  a  corps  of 
valrj  and  a  Macedonian   phalanx  appeared 

the  stage.  Perez  procured  the  best  Italian 
igers  for  the  opera  during  his  managership, 
•ther  operas  are  mentioned  in  the  Quellen- 
ixikoti,'\  In  1755  he  came  to  London,  and 
oduced  *  Ezio '  with  great  success.  Here  also 
IS  published  in  1774  a  fine  edition,  with 
>r trait,  of  his  'Mattutino  de'  Morti,'  his  best 
jcred  work,  though  he  also  composed,  when  in 
isbon,  a  'Oredo'  for  two  choirs,  and  other 
lurch  music.  [An  oratorio,  'II  Martirio  di 
an  Bartolomeo,  was  performed  at  Padua  in 
779.]  His  compositions  can  scarcely  be  called 
3markable,  and  F^tis  ranks  him  below  Jommelli. 
n  person  he  resembled  Handel,  and  like  him  he 
)st  his  sight  in  old  age,  but  worked  on  up  to 
is  death,  which  took  place  in  Lisbon  in  1778. 
i^iecimens  of  Perez  will  be  found  in  Vincent 
^ovello's  various  publications.  f.  o. 

P£R£Z,  Juan  Gin^,  a  Spanish  church 
:om poser  of  the  16th  century,  of  whose  life  and 
vorks  nothing  whatever  was  known  until  the 
mblication  in  1895-96  of  vol.  v.  of  '  Hispaniae 
!^hola  Musica  Sacra,'  edited  by  F.  Pedrell. 
From  the  introductory  notice  prefixed  to  this 
volume,  we  learn  that  Perez  was  baptized  on 
Oct.  7,  1548,  at  Orihuela  in  the  province  of 
-Murcia,  and  that  on  Oct.  15,  1562,  at  the  early 
Tige  of  fourteen,  he  was  appointed  Choirmaster 
to  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Orihuela.  This 
church  was  shortly  afterwards  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Cathedral,  and  in  course  of  time 
Perez  became  a  royal  chaplain.  In  1581  he 
I  was  appointed  Choirmaster  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Valencia,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
'  or  after  the  year  1 601.  The  Cathedral  Chapter 
'  of  Valencia  had  the  intention  of  publishing 
some  of  his  works,  which,  however,  was  never 
I  carried  into  effect,  and  his  works  remained  in 

MS.  until  the  publication  of  a  selection  of 
I  them  in  the  volume  above  referred  to.  They 
I  are  all  strictly  lituigical,  and  are  distinguished 
I  by  that  simple  and  sweet  expressiveness  which 
!  is  so  characteristic  of  the  best  Spanish  church 
I  composers.  J.  R.  M. 

1       PERFECT.     Of  cadences  the  word  '  perfect ' 
I  is  used  to  indicate  such  as  give  the  most  absolute 
I  effect  of  a  conclusion,  by  passing  through  a  chord 
VOL  in 


or  chords  which  are  highly  charaeteristic  of  a  key 
to  the  tonic  chord  of  that  key  in  its  first  position. 

Eee  Cadence,  (b)  I.,  vol.  i.  p.  486.]  Of 
tervals  the  word  is  chiefly  used  in  modern 
times  to  describe  certain  of  the  purest  and 
simplest  kinds,  as  fifths  and  fourths,  when  in 
their  most  consonant  forms  ;  in  the  early  days 
of  modem  music  it  was  used  in  contrast  to  the 
terms  '  imperfect '  and  *  middle '  to  classify  the 
consonances  in  the  order  of  their  theoretical 
exceUence.  [See  Habmont,  Interval,  Tem- 
pb&ahentJ  c.  h.  h.  p. 

PEBGErri.  Probably  the  last  castrate  who 
ever  sang  in  England.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Society  Armonica,  May  6,  1844,  in 
an  aria  from  *  Ciglio,'  an  opera  of  his  own,  and 
is  described  as  'a  brilliant  and  expressive 
singer,  who  won  a  deserved  encore'  (Miis. 
Examiner).  o. 

PERGOLA,  LA.  La  Pergola  is  the  principal 
theatre  of  Florence,  and  ta^es  its  name  from 
that  of  the  street  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  thirty  proprietors,  who 
form  the  society — or,  to  use  the  English  term, 
the  company— of  the  Immobili,  Operatic  music 
and  ballets  are  the  only  kind  of  performances 
given  in  this  theatre,  which  is  the  *  Grand  Opera' 
of  Florence.  The  interior  of  the  house  is  hand- 
somely fitted  and  decorated,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  about  2500  spectators. 

The  original  theatre  was  erected  in  1650  upon 
the  designs  of  the  celebrated  architect  Tacca. 
It  was  a  wooden  structure,  and  lasted  until 
1738,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  present 
solid  building.  It  was  inaugurated  with  the 
opera  'Dafhe'  by  Peri  and  Caccini,  which 
had  been  written  in  1594,  and  was  the  first 
opera  ever  written.  l.  b. 

PERGOLESI,  or  PERGOLESE,  Giovanni 
Battista,  was  bom  Jan.  8,  1710,  at  Jesi  near 
Ancona.  The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  were 
given  wrongly  by  many  historians  until  the 
Marquis  de  YUlarosa  finally  settled  the  question 
by  reference  to  the  register  of  his  baptism,  a 
facsimile  of  which  is  given  by  E.  Faustini-Fasini 
in  his  life  of  Pergolesi  {Oazzetta  Musicale  di 
MilanOy  August  81,  1899,  etc.  ;  published  in 
book  form  by  Ricordi,  1900).  The  original 
name  of  the  family  appears  to  have  been  Draghi, 
but  in  accordance  with  local  custom  those 
members  of  it  who  settled  at  Jesi  were  known 
as  Pergolese  or  Peigolesi  Arom  Pergola,  a  town 
in  the  Marche,  of  which  they  were  natives. 
This  partly  accounts  for  the  error  of  Saverio 
Mattei,  who  maintained  that  the  composer's 
surname  was  Jesi,  and  that  he  was  given  the 
name  of  Pergolese  from  his  birthplace.  He 
himself  signed  his  name  both  as  Pergolese  and 
as  Pergolesi ;  the  form  Pergolesi  {i.e.  dei 
Pergolesi)  is  more  generally  preferred  in  Italy, 
and  the  form  Pergolese  (PergoUse)  appears  to 
have  become  popularised  by  French  writers. 
Villarosa  supposed  the  family  of  Pergolesi  to 
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at  the  university  of  Macerata  (Macerata,  1779), 
that  his  father  was  a  surveyor,  and  his  grand- 
father a  shoemaker.  He  appears  to  have  been 
an  only  child. 

Pergolesi  studied  music  at  Jesi  with  a  local 
master,  Francesco  Santini,  and  had  lessons  on 
the  violin  from  one  Francesco  Mondini  until 
his  sixteenth  year  (1725),  when  he  was  sent  to 
Naples  and  admitted  to  the  Gonservatorio  dei 
Poveri  di  Gesu  Cristo,  through  the  influence  of 
Count  Cardolo  Maria  Pianetti  Mannelli,  a  noble- 
man of  Jesi,  whose  services  to  the  Austrians 
during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
had  earned  him  the  protection  of  Charles  VI. 
At  Naples  Pergolesi  was  placed  first  under 
Gaetano  Greco  and  later  (probably  after  Greco's 
death)  under  Durante.  It  has  also  been  stated 
that  he  studied  with  Francesco  Feo  when 
Durante  was  summoned  to  Vienna.  There  is, 
however,  no  foundation  for  the  story  (given  by 
Villarosa  and  reproduced  by  H.  M.  Schletterer) 
of  Durante's  visit  to  the  Austrian  capital. 
Between  1725  and  1728  he  became  master  at 
the  Gonservatorio  della  Madonna  di  Loreto, 
and  it  was  doubtless  for  this  reason  that 
Pei^olesl  became  a  pupil  of  Feo.  His  teacher 
of  the  violin  was  Domenico  de  Matteis.  It 
has  been  stated  that  he  showed  a  remarkable 
facility  for  extemporising  chromatic  passages 
on  this  instrument,  and  that  his  powers  of 
composition  were  first  made  known  to  his 
teachers  in  this  manner.  The  story,  however, 
given  by  Villarosa  with  some  detail  and  repro- 
duced by  some  later  writers,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  believed  by  Florimo,  in  spite  of 
his  love  of  picturesque  anecdote. 

Pergolesi  made  his  first  public  appearance  as 
a  comi>oser  with  a  sacred  drama  entitled  *La 
Gonversione  di  San  Guglielmo  d'  Aquitania,' 
performed  in  1731,  probably  by  his  fellow- 
pupils,  at  the  monastery  of  S.  Agnello  Maggiore. 
Between  the  acts  of  this  was  performed  the 
comic  intermezzo,  '  II  Maestro  di  Musica. '  The 
success  of  the  performance  gained  Pergolesi  the 
protection  of  the  Prince  of  Stigliano,  a  dis- 
tinguished amateur,  for  whose  marriage  in  1723 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  had  composed  a  serenata. 
Through  the  influence  of  this  nobleman,  who 
was  equerry  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  aided  by 
the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Avellino  and  the 
Duke  of  Maddaloni,  Pergolesi  was  commissioned 
to  write  an  opera  for  the  court  theatre,  and 
produced  *  La  Sallustia '  with  the  comic  inter- 
mezzo *  Nerino  e  Nibbia '  (sometimes  known  as 
*  Amor  fa  1'  uomo  cieco ')  for  the  winter  season 
of  1731.  The  opera  was  successful,  but  the 
intermezzo  did  not  please.  *Ricimero,'  pro- 
duced in  1732  with  the  intermezzo,  '  II  Geloso 
Schernito,'  was  a  failure,  which  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Pergolesi 


to  Florimo,  that  he  wrote  thirty  sonatas  for  two 
violins  and  bass  at  the  request  of  the  Prince  of 
Stigliano ;  twenty-four  of  these  were  printed 
in  London.  He  was  also  commissioned  by  the 
municipality  of  Naples  to  write  a  mass  on  the 
occasion  of  the  earthquake  of  March  20,  1731. 
The  mass,  which  was  for  double  choir  and 
orchestra,  was  much  admired,  and  was  followed 
by  a  second  on  the  same  scale,  which  is  said  to 
have  won  the  public  praises  of  Leonardo  Leo, 
who  was  present  at  the  performance.  Florimo 
further  states  that  Pergolesi  afterwards  added 
a  third  and  fourth  choir  to  this  work  ;  but 
there  is  no  trace  remaining  of  any  mass  by  him 
for  more  than  two  choirs. 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  *■  Ricimero '  it  was 
not  long  before  Pergolesi  returned  to  dramatic 
composition,  and  in  September  1732,  he  pro- 
duced at  the  Teatro  dei  Fiorentini  a  comic 
opera  in  Neapolitan  dialect,  'Lo  frate  nnam- 
morato,'  which,  according  to  a  contemporary 
(Chracas,  JJiario  Ordinario,  1732)  met  with 
considerable  success.  The  following  year  he 
returned  to  serious  opera  with  *  II  Prigionier  * 
(so  called  in  the  libretto,  but  generally  known 
as  '  II  Prigionier  Superbo '  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  *  Prigioniero  Fortunate '  of  A.  Scarlatti),  to 
which  *  La  Serva  Padrona  *  furnished  the  inter- 
mezzi (August  28,  1733).  There  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  success  of  '  La  Ser\'a 
Padrona'  was  in  any  way  extraordinary, 
especially  as  Pergolesi  was  already  known  as  a 
composer  of  comic  opera. 

It  was  about  this  time  (1733-34)  that 
Pergolesi  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Maddaloni.  After  he  left  Jesi  his  father  had 
become  involved  in  financial  difficulties.  His 
mother  died  in  1727,  and  her  dowry  should 
have  been  paid  to  her  son,  but  her  husband 
was  unable  to  find  the  money,  and  even  after 
the  father's  death  in  1732  Giovanni  Battista 
still  had  to  negotiate  with  the  executors  until 
1734.  On  his  appointment  to  the  service  of 
the  Duke,  Pergolesi  appears  to  have  considered 
his  atfairs  more  settled,  as  he  sent  for  his  aunt, 
Donna  Cecilia  Giorgi,  to  keep  house  for  him. 
In  the  spring  of  1734  the  Duke  took  him  to 
Rome,  and  Ghezzi  the  caricaturist  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  performance  at  S, 
Lorenzo  in  Lucina  of  a  mass  by  him  (that  in 
F  for  five  voices).  •  L'  111.  Duca  di  Mataloua  e 
Duchessa  fecero  fare  una  Musica  spaventosa  in 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  con  tutti  Musici  e  Violini 
di  Roma,  la  qual  Musica  fu  fatta  dal  Mastro 
di  Cappella  chiamato  Pergolese  il  quale  st^  al 
servizio  del  Principe  di  Stigliano  et  e  stato 
fatto  venire  da  Napoli  a  posta  e  fu  fatta  d* 
festa  ad  onore  di  S.  Giovanni  Pomuceno  [Le. 
St.  John  Nepomuk].  La  qual  Compositionc  e 
stata  spiritosa  e  fuori  dell'  ordinario.*     Chracas 
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orda  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Maddaloni 
1  liis  suite  from  Rome  for  Naples  in  June 
34,  and  Pergolesi  probably  returned  with 
I  patron.  It  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  in 
3  service  of  both  the  Duke  and  the  Prince  at 
e  same  time ;  perhaps  he  left  the  Prince 
;er.  On  Oct.  25,  1734,  his  opera  *  Adriano 
Siria '  was  performed  at  the  Teatro  di  S. 
LTtolomeo,  with  *  Livietta  e  TracoUo '  as  inter- 
ezzi.  The  intermezzi  were  well  received,  but 
le  opera  did  not  please.  It  has  generally  been 
ated  that  Pergolesi  became  Maestro  di  Cappella 
;  the  Caaa  Santa  at  Loreto  in  this  year,  but 
lis  has  no  foundation.  The  archives  of  the 
Holy  House'  do  not  mention  Pergolesi,  and 
bher  musicians  held  the  poet  without  any 
ind  of  interruption  during  his  lifetime.  It 
i  possible  that  the  tradition  may  have  arisen 
roni  some  connection  of  Pergolesi  either  with 
he  convent  of  Loreto  near  Avellino,  some 
ixty  miles  distant  from  Naples,  or  with  the 
Joiiservatorio  della  Madonna  di  Loreto  at 
^^aples  itself.  The  libretto  of  *  II  Flaminio,'  a 
iomia  opera  produced  at  Naples  in  the  autumn 
3f  1735,  tells  us  that  he  was  organist  of  the 
royal  chapel  at  Naples. 

On     Jan.    31,     1785,     the    famous    opera 
*  L'  Olimpiade '  was  produced  under  Pergolesi's 
own  direction  at  the  Tordinona  Theatre  in  Rome. 
It  was  badly  received,  and  Gr^try  tells  us  that 
an  orange  was  thrown  at  the  composer's  head. 
It  is  related  that  Egidio  Romualdo  Duni,  whose 
opera  '  Nerone '  was  produced  at  the  same  theatre 
on  May  21,  assured  Pergolesi  that  his  opei-a  was 
far  too  good  to  succeed,  and  after  the  result 
which  he  had  foreseen  did  his  best  to  console 
him.     It  is  also   related  that   the   failure  of 
*  L'  Olimpiade '  hastened  the  death  of  the  com- 
poser, who  returned  to   Naples   and   devoted 
himself  to  sacred   music.      His  devotion    to 
sacred  music,   however,    can  only   have   been 
partial,   as  he  produced  the  comic  opera   '  II 
Flaminio'  in  the   autumn  at  Naples  (Teatro 
Nuovo),  where  it  was  thoroughly  successful.     It 
is  not  known  when  he  first  showed  symptoms 
of  consumption.     He  went  to  Pozzuoli  for  his 
health  in  February  1736,  as  the  guest  of  the 
Duke  of  Maddaloni,  leaving  his  aunt  in  Naples, 
and  verbally  handing  over  to  her  all  that  he 
did  not  take  to  Pozzuoli ;  we  may  tlius  infer 
tliat  he  did  not  expect  to  live  much  longer. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  stayed 
first  at  Ton*e  del  Greco.     At  Pozzuoli  he  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  written  the  cele- 
brated 'Stabat  Mater, 'commissioned  by  the  Con- 
fraternity of  S.  Luigi  di  Palazzo  at  Naples  as 
a  substitute  for  the  setting  by  A.  Scarlatti, 
which  had  hitherto  been  sung  there  annually 
on  Good  Friday.     According  to  Paisiello,  how- 
ever, the  work  was  written  very  soon  after  he 
left  the  Conservatorio,  which  he  did  in  1729, 
if  Florimo  is  to  be  trusted.     He  was  lodged 
in  the  Capuchin  monastery  at  Pozzuoli,  founded 


by  the  ancestors  of  the  Duke  of  Maddaloni ; 
and  even  under  these  circumstances  his  comic 
spirit  did  not  desert  him,  as  we  see  from  the 
well-known  'Scherzo  fatto  ai  Cappuccini  di 
Pozzuoli,'  a  musical  jest  for  tenor  and  bass 
voices,  the  humour  of  which  is  too  coarse  for 
explanation  here.  During  his  illness  he  was 
visited  several  times  by  Feo,  his  former  teacher, 
to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself 
with  great  diffidence  w^ith  regard  to  the  value 
of  his  'Stabat  Mater.'  He  died  March  17, 
1736,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
PozzuolL  He  was  supposed  to  have  been 
promised  ten  ducats  for  his  '  Stabat  Mater,' 
but  whether  this  was  paid  is  doubtful,  as  his 
possessions  had  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
his  funeral,  which  amounted  to  eleven  ducats. 
After  his  death  Cecilia  Giorgi  returned  to  Jesi, 
and  the  details  given  above  of  his  financial 
relations  with  her  and  his  other  relatives  are 
made  evident  from  a  notarial  act  dated  Jesi, 
Oct.  4,  1736,  by  which  the  claims  of  Cecilia 
Giorgi  and  her  nephew's  paternal  uncle,  Giuseppe 
Maria  Pergolesi,  to  his  estate  were  finally  settled 
(G.  Annibaldi,  II  Pergolesi  in  Pozzuoli,  Vita 
iyUima,  Jesi,  1890).  Some  biographers  sup- 
{)osed  that  Pergolesi  died  of  poison,  but  this 
is  doubtless  due  to  confusion  with  his  contem- 
porary Leonardo  Vinci,  who  met  his  death  by 
this  means  in  1782.  More  credence  may  be 
given  to  the  tradition  that  his  death  was 
hastened  by  the  profligacy  for  which  he  was 
apparently  notorious.  A  number  of  legends 
have  grown  up  relating  to  his  love  affairs, 
two  of  which  deserve  mention.  Florimo 
printed  a  story  which  he  professed  to  have 
reproduced  verbatim  from  a  contemporary 
chronicle  found  among  the  papers  of  the  Prince 
of  Colobrano,  by  whose  permission  he  published 
it.  According  to  this  document  a  certain  Maria 
Spinelli,  of  the  princely  house  of  Cariati,  was 
told  by  her  three  brothers  that  unless  she  chose 
within  three  days  a  husband  who  was  her 
equal  by  birth,  they  would  kill  the  composer 
Pergolesi,  with  whom  she  was  in  love,  and 
who  returned  her  affection.  After  three  days 
the  lady  decided  to  enter  a  nunnery  instead, 
stipulating  that  Pergolesi  was  to  conduct  the 
mass  on  the  occasion  of  her  taking  the  veil. 
She  entered  the  convent  of  S.  Chiara,  and,  dying 
a  year  later,  was  buried  on  March  11,  1736, 
Pergolesi  again  conducting  the  requiem  for 
her.  His  own  death  took  place  little  more 
than  a  year  after  this,  and  Florimo  suggested 
that  the  tragic  anniversary  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  it  Unfortunately  for  the  romantic 
admirers  of  Pergolesi,  the  story  has  been  shown 
to  be  devoid  of  foundation.  Benedetto  Crocc 
pointed  out  (1)  that  no  biographer  previous  to 
Florimo  had  made  any  allusion  to  it,  (2)  that 
the  papers  of  the  Prince  of  Colobrano,  now  in 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Maddaloni,  contain 
nothing  of  the  kind,  (3)  that  the  archives  of 
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daring  the  18th  centary,  and  finally  that, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Duke  of 
Maddaloni,  the  story  was  the  invention  of  one 
Carlo  Coda,  and  had  appeared  in  some  periodical 
of  Florimo's  time. 

The  other  legend  was  put  forward  by  a  certain 
A.  Piazza,  who  professed  to  have  discovered  from 
contemporary  memoirs  that  Pergolesi  was  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  'Lord  Bulwer, 
British  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  Court 
of  Naples,'  and  that  the  lady's  name  was 
*Betzi.'  This  story  hardly  requires  formal 
refutation.  Pergolesi's  romantic  history  has 
formed  the  subjects  of  two  operas  bearing  his 
name,  one  by  Paolo  Serrao  (Naples,  1857),  and 
the  other  by  Stefano  Bonchetti  Mouteviti 
(Mikn,  1867). 

An  oil-painting,  supposed  to  represent  Per- 
golesi, is  in  the  library  of  the  Naples  Conserva- 
toire, to  which  it  was  presented  by  Florimo. 
There  are  also  several  lithographed  and  engraved 
portraits  of  him,  some  of  which  are  reproduced 
in  Mimca  e  Mtisicistiy  Dec.  1 906.  The  difficulty 
of  finding  any  two  which  might  conceivably 
represent  the  same  person,  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  decide  which  is  the  most  authentic. 
The  most  interesting  portrait  is  certainly  the 
caricature  by  Ghezzi  in  the  Vatican  library 
(Cod.  Ottob.  No.  3116,  p.  139),  which  is  repro- 
duced in  the  Oaazetta  ifusicale  di  Milano  for 
Dec.  14,  1899.  The  revolting  hideousness  of 
this  drawing  may  have  been  due  to  personal 
animosity, — Ghezzi's  criticism  on  Pergolesi's 
ma88  in  1734  was  not  that  of  a  friend, — but  the 
artist  is  hardly  likely  to  have  wilfully  invented 
a  deformity  of  the  left  leg,  to  which  he  draws 
[larticular  attention,  and  which  caused  the 
composer  to  walk  lame.  This  characteristic 
hod  not  been  noticed  by  any  biographer  until 
it  was  pointed  out  by  E.  Faustini-Fasini. 

The  importance  of  Pergolesi  as  a  composer 
has  been  exaggerated  since  his  death  to  an 
extent  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  worth  while 
attempting  to  account  for  the  development  of 
the  tradition.  Paisiello  very  sensibly  remarked 
that  he  would  not  have  been  so  much  esteemed 
if  he  had  lived  longer.  (Paisiello's  opinions 
are  quoted  from  the  Osseroazimii  MtisiccUi 
intomo  a'  Composilori  napoletaniy  rkavaU  dcUla 
Conversazione  col  Signer  Paisiello^  compiled  by 
Agostino  Gervasio.  The  MS.  in  the  Bibl.  de' 
Gerolamini  at  Naples  was  printed  in  Musiea 
e  Musieisti,  Dec.  1905.)  His  death  of  con- 
sumption at  the  age  of  twenty -six,  just  after 
a  conspicuous  failure  at  Bome,  caused  the 
undoubted  success  of  his  comic  operas  (that  is, 
his  three-act  comic  oi)eras  in  dialect,  not  his 
little  intermezzi)  to  be  overlooked,  and  lent  a 
iictitious  interest  to  the  revival  of  works  which 
are  in  no  way  above  the  average  merit  of  the 
Italian  music  of  that  period.     The  celebrity 


Mater,'  to  which  may  be  added  the  air  'Tre 

giomi  son   che  Nina,'  which  recent  research 

has  shown  to  be  wrongly  attributed  to  him. 

I  [The  oiorni  sok  cue  Nina.]     As  far  as  can 

1  be  traced  this  enthusiasm  for  the  two  former 

;  works  originated  not  in  Italy  but  in  Paris.   '  La 

Serva  Padrona'  first  appeared  in  Paris  at  the 

Hdtel  de  Bourgogne  in  1746,  obtaining  a  mere 

,  8ucc^  d'e^ime,     *  La  musique  en  a  6t^  trouvee 

I  excellente  ;  elle  est  d'un  Auteur  ultramontain, 

,  mort   fort  jeune'    {Mercure  de  France),    On 

^  its  reappearance  in  1752,  in  the  repertoire  of 

I  the  'Bouffons  Italiens,'  it  was  received  with 

enthusiasm,  and  for  some  reason  regarded  as 

,  the  type  of  all  Italian  music.     It  is  sufficient 

,  to  dte  the  words  of  an  anonymous  satirist  of 

I  the  time   (quoted  in  Geoffrey's   Cowrs  de  la 

LiUirature  dramatique) : — 

Lnlli  n'est  plus  a  I'Op&ra 
Le  Ikvori  de  Polymnie ; 
Rameau  bientdt  s'6clipaera 
Ma,lgr6  sa  profonde  harmonie ; 
G^liot  n'a  rien  d'^tonnant, 
II  &Qt  des  boaffons  d'ltalie : 
Aqjouid'hai  tout  FranQais  galant 
Ne  se  montre  qu'en  ftedonnant 
B  ai  e  no,  e  piou  et  giou, 
C'ett  k  qui  aeca  le  plus  too. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  words  '  e  si  e  no,  e  sii  e 
giil '  from  the  air  '  Sempre  in  oontrasti '  ('  Serva 
Padrona,'  Act  I.).      While  the   other  operas 
remained  in  manuscript  and  so  forgotten,  the 
not  too  discriminating  enthusiasm  of  Rousseau 
was  perpetuated  by  Fetis  and  later  historians. 
The  '  Stabat  Mater '  was  also  printed  in  Paris 
not  long  after  the  composer's  death,  and  wa^ 
even  printed  at  Leipzig  with  German  words  by 
Klopstock  as  early  as  1782.     In  Italy  it  has 
always  been  regarded  with  exaggerated  venera- 
tion, and  no  doubt  this  has  been  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  Bellini  (who  also  died  young) 
called  it '  divino  poema  del  dolore. '     De  Broeses" 
opinion  of  Pergolesi  will  serve  as  an  example 
of  contemporary  criticism :    '  Parmi   tous   ces 
musidens,  mon  auteur  d'affection  est  Peigolese. 
Ah  !  le  joli  g^nie,  simple  et  naturel.    On  ne  peut 
pas  ^crire  aveo  plus  de  facility,  de  grftces  et  dc 
godt.  .  .  .    Ses  petits  intermMes  sont  char- 
mants,  si  gais,  si  r^jouissants.'    We  must,  bow- 
ever,  be  on  our  guard  against  accepting  blindly 
the  criticism  of  any   contemporary,   and    the 
value  of  De  Brosses'  appreciation  of  Pergolesi 
must  be  measured  by  his  opinion  on  Handel 
— *  Sur  ce  que  j'ai  vu  de  sa  musique  vocale,  je 
le  croirais  inf^rienr  &  tons  ceux  que  je  vous  ai 
nomm^s  [i.«.  Pergolesi,  Vinci,  Porpora,   Sarri. 
etc.].'     Paisiello  and  Padre  Martini,  however, 
were  less  enthusiastic,  and  pointed  out   that 
the  'Stabat  Mater'  was  written  in  the  style 
of  a  comic  opera.     Paisiello  is  not  far  iRrrong 
in  saying  that  *His  **  Olimpiade,"  the  inter- 
mezzo *'La  Serva  Padrona,"  a  mass,  and  other 
compositions  of  his  that  remain  to  us,  differ  in 


18  to  say,  certain  verses  set  witbout  sense  oi 
expression,  sucb  as  the  theme  of  the  ' '  £ia  mater, ' 
which  suggests  the  comic  style.' 

As  a  composer  of  sacred  music,  Pergolesi  ii 
no  more  than  a  clever  imitator  of  his  mastei 
Durante.  His  masses  for  double  choir  an 
effective  and  well  written,  but  commonplace 
in  their  material.  It  should  be  noted  that 
his  two  choirs  are  used  separately  only  foi 
antiphonal  or  cumulative  effects  on  single  chords, 
there  being  no  attempt  at  polyphonic  writing 
in  more  than  five  parts  at  most.  The  chief 
merit  of  the  '  Stabat  Mater '  is  the  sentimental 
charm  of  its  melodies.  Sentimental  charm  is 
indeed  the  chief  merit  of  all  Pergolesi's  work, 
sacred  or  secular.  It  reaches  its  highest  in  the 
beautiful  duet  *  Se  cerca,  se  dice  'in  *  L'  Olim- 
piade,'  and  we  can  see  that  it  was  an  inborn  gift 
and  not  the  result  of  long  development,  from 
tlie  fact  that  the  other  duet  in  *  L'  Olimpiade ' 
— 'Nei  giomi  tuoi  felici,'  which  is  hardly 
inferior  to  the  first,  was  transferred  unaltered 
from  Pergolesi's  first  dramatic  composition  *  La 
Conversione  di  S.  Guglielmo.'  The  comic  opera 
*  Lo  frate  nnammorato '  contains  several  pleas- 
ing airs,  including  the  well-known  *  Ogne  pena 
cchiii  spiatata,'  as  well  as  some  genuinely 
humorous  numbers,  the  beet  of  which  is  an 
absurd  parody  of  an  aria  di  bravura,  sung  by 
a  baritone,  but  demanding  a  compass  from  F 
below  the  bass  stave  to  0  in  the  treble,  which 
was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  produced  in  a 
grotesque  falsetto.  There  are  also  interesting 
types  of  popular  Neapolitan  songs,  and  a  bright 
quintet  at  the  end  of  Act  II.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Pergolesi  is  inferior  to  Leo  and 
Logroscino  in  comic  opera,  and  indeed  could 
only  be  considered  a  great  composer  in  any 
department  by  critics  who  were  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  work  of  his  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries. 

C:\TALOGUK  OF  THE  EXTANT  WORKS  OF  PEBG0LB8I 
I.  OrnLAB  Aaj>  OKATomioa 

1.  8.  au«lielmo  d'  AquiUnU  (N»ple«.  17S1).     Soore— Brit  Miu., 

BwHii.  NaplM  ILO.M. 

2.  II  MH«stro  dl  Mtula  (Naplfl*.  I7S1).    Soon  (MS.)— BerUn. 

Le Mattra d« Muslque  (ParU.17B2).  Score ( MS.)— DrMd«a.I>»ri«. 
Bibl.  Nat.  The  engraved  aoore,  puhlUhed  by  Boivin  at  Paris, 
ii  In  meet  important  libraries.  Thia  opera  waa  alao  perforioed 
at  Venice  in  1743  aa  '  L'  Oraslo,'  and  at  Florence  iu  1760  aa 
'  La  Soolara  alia  moda.' 

3.  La  SaUuatU  (Naplet.  1731).    Libratto-Bome.  BlbL  Vitt  Em. 

Score— Naples  ILC.M. 
*.  Nerino  e  Nibbia  (Naplea,  1731).    Ubretto-Bome.  BlbL  Vitt. 

Em. 
S.  1 
0.  ]  rS2).    Score— Berlin.  BnuaelaCkma. 

7.  1  .17321.  Score— Brit.  Xna..  BruaeeU 

8.  ]  lee.  1733).    Ubretto— Borne,  Blbl. 

9.  ]  rS3l.'     Libretto-Borne.  BlbL  VI  tt. 

tlibraries.  There  are  many  printed 
French  (La  Servante  MaltrMae). 

10..  I.  Sooro-BritMoi..  Naplea B.C.M. 

11.  [  « in  all  important  libraries.    Per- 

les:  LlvietU  e  TrsooUo;  1m,  flnU 
knitadina  aataU  (Venice.  1744) ;  Ii 
I  (Venice.  17B0I ;  II  flnio  Puw.  etc. 
Score— Brit.  Mvu.,  London  B.C.M.. 
ister,  Plaria  Cona..  Vienna  Hofbibl. 
Ubretto-Bome,  BibL  Vitt.  Em. 
a  Cona..  Naples  E.C.M. 
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and  the  last  was  mainly  popular  in  an  arrange- 
ment for  organ  solo),  there  are  not  many  of 
Pergolesi's  works  accessible  in  modem  reprints. 
The  series  of  songs  called  '  Gemme  d'  antichiUt ' 
contains  the  motet '  Sanctum  et  terribile/  three 
airs  from  '  La  Conversione  di  San  Guglielmo/  a 
'  Salve  Regina/  the  airs  *  Euridice,  dove  sei ' 
and  'Ogni  pena'  (the  latter  in  many  other 
editions)  ;  Gevaert's  'Gloires  d'ltalie'  has  airs 
from  *  II  Maestro  di  Musica '  and  *  Olimpiade '  ; 
and  the  air  'Tremende  oscura'  from  'Meraspe'  is 
in  the  Oxford  History  of  Music,  vol.  iv.  p.  221. 
Banck's  *Duetten  alter  Meister'  contains  a 
duet ;  a  sonata  for  two  violins  and  violoncello 
was  published  by  Joseph  Williams,  the  harpsi- 
chord suites  were  edited  by  J.  Pittman,  and  a  solo 
sonata  in  D  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland.]  E.  J.  d. 
PERI,  Jacopo,  a  composer  to  whom,  not- 
withstanding the  small  amount  of  his  learning, 
the  world  owes  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude,  was 
bom  of  noble  parentage,  at  Florence,  August 
20,  1561,  and  first  studied  music  under  the 
guidance  of  Cristoforo  Malvezzi,  of  Lucca.  The 
Florentines,  always  celebrated  for  their  ready 
invention  of  surnames,  called  him  II  Zazzerino, 
(short-hair)  a  little  bit  of  pleasantry  provoked 
by  the  enviable  wealth  of  golden  hair  which  he 
managed  to  preserve  unii\jured,  almost  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  After  completing  his  musical 
education  he  was  appointed  Maestro  di  Cappella, 
first,  to  Fernando,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  after- 
wards to  Duke  Cosmo  II.  Having  thus  attained 
an  honourable  position,  he  marri^  a  noble  and 
richly-dowered  lady,  of  the  House  of  Fortini, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  bade  fair  to  become 
a  distinguished  mathematician,  but  ultimately 
brought  himself  to  ruin  by  his  dissolute  habits 
and  abandoned  life,  indulging  in  such  excesses 
that  his  tutor,  the  great  Galileo  Galilei,  was 
accustomed  to  speak  of  him  as  'my  Daemon.' 
Notwithstanding  this  domestic  trouble  Peri 
mixed  in  all  the  best  society  in  Florence^  and 
chose  for  his  associates  some  of  the  most 
advanced  leaders  of  the  great  Renaissance 
movement,  which,  even  at  that  late  period, 
was  still  in  progress,  though  its  best  days  had 
long  since  passed  away.  We  hear  of  him 
especially  at  the  house  of  Giovanni  Bardi, 
Conte  di  Veraio,  where,  in  company  with 
Vincenzo  Galilei,  Ottavio  Rinuccini,  Giulio 
Caccini,  Pietro  Strozzi,  Jacopo  Corsi,  and  other 
restless  spirits  imbued  with  the  classical /Mror« 
for  which  the  age  was  so  strongly  distinguished, 
he  assisted  in  that  memorable  attempt  to  restore 
the  mode  of  declamation  peculiar  to  Hellenic 
tragedy  which  resulted  at  last  in  the  discovery 
of  modern  recitative.  Whether  the  first  idea 
of  this  great  invention  originated  with  Peri, 
with  Caccini,  or  with  Emilio  del  Cavalieri,  it 
is  now  impossible  to  decide.  In  all  probability 
it  suggested  itself  in  consultation  ;  and  each 


that  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  the  symptoms 
of  trae  individuality  in  any  of  them.  V.  Gali- 
lei and  Caccini  undoubtedly  produced  the  first 
monodic  cantatas  in  which  the  new  style  was 
attempted  ;  but  their  efforts  were  confessedly 
tentative,  and  their  productions  conceived  upon 
a  very  small  scale,  fitted  only  for  use  as  chamber 
music.  Peri  took  a  higher  flight.  At  the 
instigation  of  Jacopo  Corsi,  and  the  poet 
Rinuccini  he  attempted  a  regular  musical 
drama  called  'Dafue.'  The  libretto  for  this 
was  supplied  by  Rinuccini,  and  Peri  composed 
the  music  entirely  in  the  style  which  was  then 
believed  to  be  identical  with  that  cultivated 
by  the  ancient  Greek  tragedians.  The  work 
was  privately  performed  in  the  Palazzo  Corsi, 
in  the  year  1597,  Peri  himself  playing  the  part 
of  Apollo.  To  him,  therefore,  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  composed  and  assisted  in  the 
performance  of  the  first  trae  opera  that  ever 
was  placed  upon  the  stage.  A  still  greater 
honour,  however,  was  in  store  for  him.  This 
performance  was  witnessed  only  by  a  select 
circle  of  Signer  Corsi's  personal  friends.  Bat 
in  the  year  1600  Peri  was  commissioned  to 
produce  an  opera  for  public  perfomiance  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV.  of  France 
with  Maria  de'  Medici.  The  subject  chosen 
for  this  was  'Euridice.*  Rinuccini  again 
supplied  the  libretto,  and  Peri  wrote  the  music 
in  the  same  style  as  that  he  had  already  adopted 
in  '  Dafne,'  though,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  with 
greater  freedom  and  vigour.  The  success  of 
the  work  was  all  that  could  possibly  be  desired. 
It  proved  that  the  ideal  conceived  by  the  little 
band  of  enthusiasts  was  capable  of  satisfactory 
embodiment  in  a  practical  form  ;  and  that  form 
was  at  once  adopted  as  the  normal  type  of  the 
long-desired  lyric-drama.  It  is  true  that,  some 
months  before  the  production  of  'Euridice,' 
Emilio  del  Cavalieri's  oratorio,  *La  Rappre- 
sentazione  di  anima  e  di  corpo,'  had  been  pub- 
licly performed  at  Rome  with  scenery,  dresses, 
and  action,  and  that  the  music  of  this  work  is 
written  in  exactly  the  same  kind  of  Recitatire 
as  *  Euridice.'  But  Peri's  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  the  composer  of  the  first  opera  rests  not  on 
'Euridice'  but  on  *  Dafne,'  though  that  worii 
was  never  produced  in  public ;  and  tlie  only 
ground  on  which  that  claim  can  be  disputed  is 
the  fact  that  Emilio  del  Cavalieri  is  known  to 
have  composed  two  secular  pieces,  called  '  H 
Satire,'  and  *La  Disperazione  di  Fileno,'  which 
were  both  privately  i)erformed  in  1590,  and  a 
third  work,  entitled  'II  Giuooo  della  Cieca,' 
which  was  performed  before  the  Archdake 
Ferdinand  in  1696.  Not  a  trace  of  either  of 
these  three  works  now  remains  to  us.  They 
are  described  as  'Pastorals,'  and  mayor  may 
not  have  been  of  sufficiently  large  dimensions 
to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  dramas.     Moreover. 
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c&nnot  be  quite  certain  that  they  were 
tten  in  the  same  style  as  the  oratorio.  As 
case  now  stands,  therefore,  and  until  we 
.fixmished  with  more  decisive  eyidence  than 
.t  -we  now  possess,  Jacopo  Peri  stands  before 
SLS  the  acknowledged  father  of  a  form  of  art 
icli  is  very  nearly  the  greatest  that  it  has 
3r  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  even  to 
iceive,  or  to  bring  through  so  many  diffi- 
ities  to  a  successful  issue.  [On  the  important 
Dvement  which  resulted  in  the  first  operas, 
^gel's  article  in  the  VierUljahrsachr.  v.  404, 
ay  be  consulted.] 

Strange  to  say,  Peri  made  no  attempt  to 
llow  up  his  wonderful  success.  Probably  no 
:>portunity  for  the  production  of  another  public 
erformance  on  so  extensive  a  scale  occurred 
uring  his  lifetime — for  in  those  days  such 
cenic  displays  were  exhibited  only  on  very 
;rand  occasions,  such  as  royal  marriages  or 
<ther  events  of  great  public  interest.  But 
vhatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  retire- 
nent  Peri  produced  no  more^  operas.  We  hear 
>f  his  appointment  in  the  year  1601  as 
Maestro  di  Cappella  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara ; 
and  after  that  no  record  remains  of  him 
beyond  the  publication  of  his  latest -known 
work,  *  Le  varie  Musiche  del  Sig.  Jacopo  Peri, 
a  una,  due,  e  tre  voci,  con  alcuni  spirituali  in 
ultimo,'  at  Florence  in  1609. 

It  does  not  appear  that  *  Dafne '  was  ever 
published  ;  at  any  rate  no  traces  of  it  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  beyond  a  few  pieces  con- 
tributed by  Caccini,  and  included  in  his  *  Nuove 
Musiche*   (Florence,    1602).      *Euridice'   was 
happily  printed,  in  a  complete  form,  in  the 
year  of  its  production,  under  the  title  of  *  Le 
Musiche  di  Jacopo  Peri,  nobil  fiorentino,  sopra 
L'  Euridice  del  Sig.   Ottavio  Rinuccini,*  etc., 
Fiorenza,  1600 ;  and  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1608, 
and  again  at  Florence  in  1863,  in  small  8vo. 
Both  the  early  editions  are  now  exceedingly 
rare.     [See  the  QueHen-Leasikon,']     This  inter- 
esting work,  and  the  *  Varie  Musiche  *  already 
mentioned,  are  believed  to  be  the  only  specimens 
of  Peri's  compositions  now  in  existence,  [with 
the  exception  of  a  *  Lamento  di  lole '  for  soprano 
solo,  at  Bologna].     Kiesewetter  reprinted  three 
madrigals  for  four  voices  in  his  SchicksaZe  und 
Beschaffenheit  des  todtlichen  Gesanges  (Leipzig, 
1841).  w.  8.  R. 

PERIELESIS  (Gr.  irc/xcfXiytrts,  a  convolution). 
A  long,  and  sometimes  extremely  elaborate  form 
of  Ligature,  sung  towards  the  close  of  a  Plain- 
song  Melody.  Like  the  Cadenza  in  modem 
music,  the  Perielesis  generally  makes  its 
appearance  in  connection  with  the  penultimate 
or  antepenultimate  syllable  of  a  final  phrase : 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  phrase 
should  be  a  final  one,  or  that  the  entrance  of 
the  Perielesis  should  be  deferred  until  its 
conclusion. 
The  Melody  of  '  -ffltema  Christi  munera '  in 


its  later  form,  exhibits  a  fine  example  of  an 
antepenultimate  Perielesis,  in  the  first  and 
fourth  lines,  and  an  equally  effective  one  on  the 
final  syllable  of  the  third  line. 
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A  more  elaborate  fonn,  based  upon  the  Eyrie, 
furnished  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
'  Ite  missa  est '  and  '  Benedicamus  Domino,* 
and  is  found,  in  the  former  case,  on  the  first 
syllable,  as  well  as  on  that  before  the  ante- 
penultimate. 

From  LUwr  Usualis  Miame  H  OffiHi,  p.  82. 
Solesmes,  1896. 
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The  Perielesis  may  consist  either  entirely  of 
notes  of  equal  length,  or  of  an  intermixture  of 
longs,  breves,  and  semibreves.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  sing  all  the 
notes  with  exact  equality  of  duration.  In  the 
latter,  the  long  must  always  be  made  longer 
than  the  breve,  and  the  breve  longer  than  the 
semibreve  ;  but  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable that  the  notes  should  be  sung  in  the 
strict  proportion  demanded  by  the  laws  of 
measured  music. 

Liber  U3^ullw,  p.  82. 
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PERIGOURDINE,  or  PERIJOUEDINE, 
a  country  dance  which  takes  its  name  from 
Perigord,  where  it  is  chiefly  danced.  It  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  singing.  The  fol- 
lowing example  is  from  the  Essai  sur  la  Mvsique 
(Paris,  1780),  of  De  la  Borde  and  Roussier : — 
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W.  B.  8. 

PERIOD.  A  Period  is  one  of  the  divisions 
which  characterise  the  form  of  musical  works, 
especially  in  such  as  are  not  very  elastic  in  con- 
struction, as  tunes  and  airs  ;  and,  frequently, 
the  main  subjects  of  large  works  in  their  simple 
exposition.  It  is  common  to  find  in  these  a 
first  division  ending  with  a  half  close  followed 
by  one  ending  with  a  full  close,  as  in  this 
example  from  Beethoven's  pf.  Sonata,  op. 
109:— 
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These  together  are  held  to  constitate  a  period, 
and  the  lesser  divisions  are  phrases.  A  complete 
tune  is  often  composed  of  two  or  three  such 
periods,  and  such  examples  may  be  taken  as 
types  ;  but  in  fact  periods  must  be  exceedingly 
variable  in  structure.  Sometimes  the  subdivi- 
sions into  lesser  members  may  be  difficult  to 
realise,  and  in  others  they  may  be  subdivisible 
into  a  greater  number  of  members  of  varying 
dimensions.  A  period  is  defined  by  some  writers 
as  a  complete  musical  sentence,  and  this  gives 
sufficiency  well  the  clue  to  identify  wherever 
it  is  desirable  to  do  so.  c.  H.  H.  P. 

PERIODICALS,  MUSICAL.  England.— 
Musical  journalism  began  in  England  in  1818 
with  The  Quarterly  Musical  Magazine  and 
JRevieWt  in  small  octavo  (see  Bacon).  It  was 
intended  to  contain  articles  of  the  following 
kind:  —  1.  Original  correspondence  upon  all 
the  branches  of  the  science,  theoretical  and 
practical:  2.  Critical  and  impartial  accounts 
of  musical  performers  ;  3.  Reviews  of  musical 
publications  ;  4.  Anecdotes  of  music  and  musi- 
cal men  ;  5.  Poetry,  original  or  selected,  that 
might  appear  calculated  for  musical  adaptation  ; 
6.  A  register  or  chronicle  of  musical  transactions. 
Among  the  most  interesting  articles  which  ap- 
peared were — a  review  of  Forkel's  life  of  Bach 
in  vol.  it  ;  an  account  of  the  performance  at 
the  Philharmonic  of  Beethoven's  Eighth  Sym- 
phony (vol.  vii.  1825),  and  in  voL  ix.  1827,  a 
criticism  of  Beethoven  and  his  works,  the  two 
latter  of  which  are  signed  'Musicus,'  and  are 
written  in  the  style  which  a  modem  reviewer 
might  use  in  writing  of  Wagner.  In  the  last 
article  '  Musious '  gives  the  following  opinion : 
*  The  effect  which  the  writings  of  Beethoven 
have  had  on  the  art  must,  I  fear,  be  considered 
as  ii^uriouB.'  In  voL  iii.  began  the  publication 
of  music  in  each  number,  which  was  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  magazine  in  1829. 

In  1828  appeared  The  ffarmonieon,  which 
has  been  described  in  its  own  place.  [See  Har- 
MONicoN,  vol.  ii.  p.  298.]  Three  years  after 
the  demise  of  that  journal  appeared  The  Musical 
World  (the  space  had  been  partly  filled  up  from 
1835   to   1836   by   The  Musical  Magazine,  a 


^ne  MusKcu  fvona  oegan  on  a  new  loonng: 
its  policy  was  not  entirely  to  confine  itself  to 
musical  matters,  but  to  combine  general  interests 
with  those  of  music.  It  was  edited  by  Cowden 
Clarke,  with  the  co-operation  of  an  able  stafl* 
of  writers,  comprising  the  following  names — 
Samuel  Wesley,  the  elder,  who  contributed  the 
first  paper,  '  A  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Music  in 
EngUnd  from  1778';  Dr.  Gauntlett;  Dr. 
Hodges  ;  Egerton  Webbe ;  Carl  Klingemann. ; 
W.  J.  Thoms ;  John  Parry,  the  elder ;  C.  H. 
Purday  ;  A.  H.  H.  Strumpff ;  Lowell  Mason, 
of  Boston,  U.S.A. ;  Collet  Dobson ;  John  Ella ; 
Joseph  Warren,  etc  It  was  originally  pub- 
lished by  J.  A.  Novello,  in  small  8vo  weekly, 
from  March  10,  1836,  to  Dec.  29,  1837,  which 
date  completed  its  seventh  quarterly  volume. 
A  new  series  began  on  Jan.  5,  1888,  in  lai^ 
8vo,  published  by  Henry  Hooper.  With  its 
third  series  (Jan.  1842)  it  became  4 to,  a  form 
it  retained  to  the  ^d  of  its  career.  It  changed 
hands  frequently  till  the  beginning  of  1854, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Boosey  k  Co. ,  who  pub- 
lished it  till  1863,  when  it  went  to  Duncau 
Davison  &  Co.  The  Musical  W&rld  was  edited 
by  J.  W.  Davison,  from  1844  until  his  death  in 
1885,  and  few  periodicals  have  embraced  a  more 
varied  and  curious  mass  of  literature  more  or 
less  directly  connected  with  music,  and  in  a 
great  measure  of  a  humorous,  often  Rabelaisian 
cast.  Among  the  contributors  since  1840  may 
be  mentioned  G.  A.  Macfarren — Analytical  essays 
on  Beethoven's  works  ;  on  Mendelssohn's  'Anti- 
gone, '  *  (Edipus, '  *  Athalie, '  etc. ;  on  the  'Messiah ' ; 
on  Mozart ;  on  Day's  Theory  of  Harmony  ;  on 
the  Leipzig  Bach  Society's  publications,  etc. 
Dr.  Kenealy — Translations  from  the  Italian, 
Danish,  and  Icelandic,  and  original  papers. 
John  Oxenford — Original  poetry  (171  sonnets)  ; 
Translations  from  the  Greek  AnUiology,  Goethe's 
Venetian  Epigrams,  Goethe's  Affinities,  Aristotle, 
Lessing,  Winkelmann,  etc.  J.  Y.  Bridgeman 
— Translations  of  Oulibicheff  on  History  of 
Music,  and  on  '  Don  Giovanni' ;  Hiller's  Conver- 
sations with  Rossini ;  Lenz's  Bedhoven  ;  Lobe  a 
Mendelssohn  ;  Wagner's  Oper  und  Drama,  and 
'Lohengrin' ;  Lampadius's  Mendelssohn  ;  Hans- 
lick  on  Wagner,  etc.  Other  contributors  were 
E.  F.  Rimbault,  W.  Chappell,  H.  S.  Edwards, 
Shirley  Brooks,  Joseph  Bennett,  and  many 
other  well-known  members  of  the  Press.  Dar- 
ing its  later  years  clever  humorous  oaricatnres 
by  Lyall  were  added.  In  1886  Francis  Hueflter 
became  editor,  the  paper  at  that  time  being 
published  by  Messrs.  Mallett,  of  Wardour  Street. 
In  1888  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Jacques, 
by  whom  it  was  edited  nntil  its  demise  in 
1891.  During  the  last  two  years  of  its  exist- 
ence it  was  published  by  Messrs.  Biddlecombe, 
of  the  Strand. 

In  1842  appeared  two  new  weekly  musioal 


a  violmiflt  and  the  other  organist  of  St.  rams, 
Covent  Garden,  which  lasted  antil  the  end  o1 
1847  ;  and  Tht  MunceU  Examiner  (1842-44), 
edited  by  J.  W.  Davison,  among  the  contribu- 
tors to  which  were  Henry  Smart,  G.  A.  Mac- 
farren,  £.  J.  Loder,  Dion  Boucicault,  Albert 
Smith,  etc.  etc. 

The  Musical  Times  appeared  first  in  1844 
(June  1),  edited  and  published  by  Novello 
(monthly,  octavo).  It  was  a  continuation  of  a 
periodical  of  the  same  name  published  by 
Mainzer.  Besides  printed  matter  it  contained 
a  monthly  issue  of  part  music.  The  interest 
of  the  xtaper  dates  from  about  1846,  when  Mr. 
Edward  Holmes  began  writing  for  it.  From 
this  time  till  his  death  in  1859  he  was  a  constant 
contributor.  Among  his  most  interesting  series 
of  articles  are  the  following — *  Life  of  Henry 
Purceir  (1847),  'Curiosities  of  Musical  History' 
and  *  Cathedral  Music  and  Composers'  (1850), 
<  English  Glee  and  Madrigal  Composers '  (1851), 
'Mozart's  Masses,'  'Haydn's  Masses'  (1852, 
etc.),  'Addenda  to  the  life  of  Mozart'  and 
'Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  (1858).  In  1855- 
1856  appeared  translations  by  Sabilla  Novello 
of  Berlioz's  Soir4es  de  I'orcfiestre,  and  his 
treatise  on  orchestration.  Also  a  series  of 
papers  translated  by  her  called  'Truth  about 
Music  and  Musicians'  (1856-57).  From 
Dec.  1853  to  Sept.  1854  several  essays  were 
contributed  by  Leigh  Hunt  In  Sept  1868, 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Lunn  undertook  the  office  of 
editor,  contributing  constantly  interesting 
articles  of  criticisms  on  current  musical  subjects. 
Among  the  most  frequent  contributors  have 
been  G.  A.  Macfarren,  £.  F.  Rimbault,  W.  H. 
Cummings,  Carl  Engel,  £.  Prout,  W.  A.  Barrett, 
H.  H.  Statham,  Joseph  Bennett,  etc.  etc. 
From  time  to  time  series  of  articles  of  special 
interest  have  appeared,  as  for  example.  Dr. 
Wm.  Pole's  'Story  of  Mozart's  Requiem'  (1869), 
Dr.  Chrysander's  'Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Music  Printing  from  the  15th  to  the  19th 
centuries '  (1877).  In  1887,  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Lunn,  Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett  assumed  the 
editorship,  which  he  retained  until  his  death  in 
1891.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  £.  F.  Jacques, 
who  in  his  turn  was  succeeded  in  1897  by  Mr. 
F.  G.  Edwards.  Under  Mr.  Edwards's  ri^gime 
The  Musical  Times  has  been  much  enlarged  and 
its  scope  considerably  widened,  special  attention 
having  been  devoted  to  the  illustrations,  among 
which  have  been  published  many  interesting 
portraits  of  musicians  and  facsimiles  of  valuable 
historical  documents.  Among  the  more  striking 
features  of  the  paper  in  recent  years  have  been 
a  learned  series  of  biographical  articles  dealing 
with  the  careers  of  eminent  musicians ;  and 
another  series,  admirably  written  and  beautifully 
illustrated,  on  famous  English  cathedrals  and 
churches,  in  which  special  prominence  is  natur- 
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\v.  si^emaaie  i^enneix,  sir  j.  vjross,  n.  uaasDy, 
E.  J.  Hopkins,  Berthold  Tours,  etc.  In 
Feb.  1872,  Messrs.  Reeves  k  Turner  purchased 
the  paper.  Mr.  Southgate  retired  in  1873,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  Crowdy.  In  1875 
Mr.  Bowden  became  the  proprietor.  In  vol.  viii. 
it  was  enlarged  to  folio  size,  and  the  price 
raised  to  3d.,  the  weekly  issue  of  music  being 
discontinued.  In  May  1876  Mr.  Broadhouse 
became  editor.  Among  the  most  prominent 
articles  that  appeared  under  his  regime  may  be 
mentioned  an  extraordinary  series,  entitled 
''Beethoven's  Symphonies  critically  and  sym- 
pathetically  discussed,'  by  Mr.  A.  Teetgen. 
Mr.  Turpin  edited  Tfie  Musical  Standard  from 
1880  to  1886.  He  was  succeeded  again  by 
Mr.  Broadhouse,  and  in  1888  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Bergholt.  In  1894  the  price  of  the  paper  was 
reduced  to  1  d.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  edited 
successively  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  G.  Baiurhan. 

The  year  V863  brought  two  new  weekly 
musical  periodicals,  The  Orchestra  and  The 
Choir,  The  first,  a  folio  of  sixteen  pages, 
published  by  Cramer,  Wood,  &  Co.,  contained, 
besides  criticisms  of  music  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  correspondence  from  the  principal 
musical  centres  of  the  continent,  serial  *  feuille- 
tons,'  etc.  In  1875  it  began  a  new  series  in  a 
quarto  form,  issued  monthly,  published  by 
Swift  &  Co.,  155  Newton  Street,  W.C.  Tfie 
Orch^<itray  which  had  resumed  its  folio  size  in 
1882,  ceased  to  appear  in  1887. 

The  Choir  and  Musical  Record,  published 
weekly  by  Thomas  Wright,  '  Choir  *  Office,  188 
Strand,  was  intended  ^to  prove  serviceable 
and  interesting  to  Clergymen,  Choirmasters, 
Organists,  Members  of  Choirs,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  Music. '  Its  object  was  to  *  promote 
the  art  of  church  music  by  the  publication  of 
essays  and  papers  advocating  sound  principles 
and  directing  taste.'  Among  the  contributors 
were  E.  F.  Rimbault,  G.  A.  Macfarren,  E.  J. 
Hopkins,  etc.  Four  pages  of  music  were  issued 
weekly.     It  continued  until  1878. 

The  Monthly  MusiccU  Reoord  was  begun  in 
1871,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  K  Prout, 
Augener  k  Co.  being  the  publishers.  It  has 
appeared  monthly  since  that  time.  Its.  form  is 
a  small  quarto,  and  its  price  2d.  Among  the 
principal  contributors  to  the  earlier  numbers 
were — W.  G.  Cusins,  E.  Dannreuther,  S.  Jadas- 
sohn, L.  Nohl,  F.  Niecks,  E.  Pauer,  C.  F.  Pohl, 
Xavor  Scharwenka,  etc  Historical  and  analy- 
tical notices  in  a  serial  form  have  been  given 
from  time  to  time,  by  Messrs.  Pauer,  Niecks^ 
and  others.  In  vol.  ii.  appeared  Dannreuther's 
articles  on  '  Wagner :  his  Tendencies,  Life,  and 
Writings.*  From  1874  to  1876  the  editor  was 
Mr.  C.  A.  Barry ;  from  that  time  until  1887 
the  post  was  held  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett.     Ad- 


aescnpuons  oi  unos  xe  i^eum  ana  ouBaeiias 
Serenata,  with  reference  to  Handel's  plagiarisms 
from  them,  all  by  Professor  Prout,  appeared  in 
the  earlier  volumes.  The  issue  of  four  sheets 
of  music  with  the  publication  began  in  the 
number  for  February  1880.  The  present  editor 
is  Mr.  J.  S.  Shedlock. 

*  Cojuordia,  a  journal  of  music  and  the  sister 
arts,'  was  first  published  by  Messrs.  Novello, 
Ewer,  k  Co.,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Bennett,  on  May  1,  1875.  The  paper 
consisted  of  articles,  reviews,  criticisms,  and 
London,  provincial,  and  foreign  intelligence  on 
music,  poetry,  the  drama,  and  the  fine  arts  ; 
and  was  published  weekly.  The  principal 
contributors  were  Dr.  W.  H.  Stone,  Dr. 
Gauntlett,  Rev.  Maurice  Davies,  W.  Chappell, 
W.  H.  Cummings,  J.  Knight,  Walter  Thombury, 
H.  H.  Statham,  C.  K.  Salaman,  Clement  Scott, 
K  Prout,  H.  Sutheriand  Edwards,  H.  Howe, 
H.  C.  Lunn,  Joseph  Bennett,  etc  The  follow- 
ing specially  interesting  articles  appeared  in 
this  paper:  Recollections  of  Catalani,  Czemy, 
Mozart's  son,  Mozart's  widow,  Cliarles  Neate, 
Schumann,  Thalberg,  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
the  Lent  Oratorios,  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee  of 
1830,  etc.  etc.,  by  C.  K.  Salaman  ;  A  comparison 
of  the  original  and  revised  scores  of '  Elgah,'  by 
Joseph  Bennett ;  Witty  French  Songs  of  the 
last  century,  by  W.  Chappell ;  Helmholtz's 
New  Musical  Theories,  by  W.  Chappell ; 
London  Choirs,  by  Rev.  Maurice  Davies ; 
Portraits  of  Old  Actors  (Betterton,  Kerable, 
Kean,  Charles  Matthews  the  elder,  etc.)  by 
Walter  Thombury  ;  *  Don  Juan '  and  *  Faust,*  by 
H.  Sutherland  Edwards ;  Purcell's  works,  by 
Dr.  Rimbault ;  Purcell's  *  Yorkshire  Feast '  and 
Theatre  Music,  by  W.  H.  Cummings ;  and  a 
series  of  interesting  facsimiles,  letters,  and  a  song 
by  Handel,  caricature  of  Handel,  autograph  of 
J.  S.  Bach,  MS.  and  letters  of  C.  P.  K  Bach, 
etc.  A  weekly  Ust  of  services  in  London 
churches,  and  a  Shakespearean  calendar,  were 
also  included.  The  publication  was  withdrawn 
in  1876,  after  fifty- two  numbers  had  been 
published.  x. 

The  London  cmd  Prornndal  Music  Trades 
Review f  large  4to,  was  started  in  Nov.  1877, 
and  appears  on  the  15th  of  each  month.  Be- 
sides much  information  on  the  trades  connected 
with  music,  patents,  bankruptcies,  etc,  it  has 
full  notices  of  concerts  and  other  musical  events, 
and  reviews  of  both  books  and  music,  lists  of 
new  inventions  and  publications,  and  mnch 
miscellaneous  intelligence. 

Musical  Opinion  and  Music  Trade  Review  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  an  oigan  of  the  music  trade. 
It  first  appeared  in  1877,  and  was  published 
by  Messrs.  Pitman  of  Paternoster  Row.  It  is 
now  published  at  85  Shoe  Lane.  Of  late  years 
its  scope  has  been  much  enlai^ged,  and  it  now 
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LTis    reviews  and  critical  articles  of  high 

e,  J^ianOy  Organ,  andAfusic  Trades  JoumcUf 
1  Mras  founded  in  1882  as  The  Pianoforte 
irs*  Ouide,  has  appeared  under  its  present 
i  since  1885. 

i&  Mxtsical  Jieview  was  started  in  1883  by 
rs.  Novello  k  Co.  with  aims  of  a  loftier 
than  have  often  been  associated  with 
Lish  musical  periodicals.  The  Beview  was 
-cased  mainly  to  serious  musicians  and  to 
ients  of  musical  history.  It  contained  a 
3S  of  admirable  articles  by  leading  writers 
music,  and  was  conducted  upon  scholarly 
independent  lines.  Unfortunately  it  re- 
-ed  inadequate  support  from  the  public,  and 
;r  a  career  of  a  few  months  it  ceased  to 
>ear. 

Th^  Lute,  published  by  Messrs.  Patey  & 
Ills,  made  its  first  appearance  in  1883,  under 
i  editorship  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett.  Besides 
3  usual  reviews,  criticisms,  and  miscellaneous 
:icles  it  contained  a  musical  supplement,  and 
IS  the  means  of  introducing  to  the  world 
Qiny  part-songs  and  anthems  by  modem  com- 
isers.  In  1888  Mr.  Bennett  was  succeeded 
the  office  of  editor  by  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas. 
he  Lute  ceased  to  appear  in  1899. 

The  Magazine  of  Music  was  founded  in  1884 
y  the  Musical  Reform  Association,  primarily 
)r  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  new  system  of 
lusical  notation  to  the  English  public.  Por- 
raits  and  musical  supplements  formed  special 
eatures  of  the  periodical,  which  lasted  until 
L897. 

The  British  Bandsman  was  founded  in  1887, 
ind  has  appeared  imder  various  names.  In 
1899  it  reverted  to  its  original  title.  It  is 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  brass,  reed,  and 
string  bandsmen,  and  to  those  of  the  musical 
trade,  generally  speaking. 

The  Meist^f   the   quarterly  journal  of  the 

London  branch  of  the  Wagner  Society,    was 

founded  by  Mr.  W.  Ash  ton  Ellis  in  1888,  and 

edited  by  him  until  it  ceased  in  1896.      The 

Mnater  did  excellent  work   in   spreading   the 

knowledge  of  Wagner  and  his  music  at  a  time 

when  there  was  still   much   prejudice  to  be 

overcome.     It  contained  articles  upon  Wagner's 

works  and  translations  from  his  prose  writings, 

as  well  as  miscellaneous  information  with  regard 

to  the  progress  of  the  Wagnerian  movement  in 

different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Strad,  which  was  first  published  in  1890, 
is  concerned  almost  entirely  with  violins  and 
violinists.  Other  periodicals  of  recent  years 
conducted  on  simUar  lines  are  The  Violin 
Monthly  Magazine  (1890-94),  edited  by  Mr.  J. 
M.  Fleming,  and  The  Violin  Times,  founded  in 
1893  and  still  in  progress,  which  is  edited  by 
Messrs.  E.  Polonaski  and  E.  Heron-Allen. 

Musical  Neics,  which  was  founded  in  1891 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  £.  H.  Turpin  and 


'  T.  L.  Southgate,  was  designed  to  fill  the  place 

I  of  the  recently  defunct  Musical  World.     Ac- 

I  cording  to  its  prospectus  it  was  intended  to  be 

!  '  the  chosen  expositor  of  academical  intelligence, ' 

I  and  proposed  to  deal  with  *  all  subjects  connected 

I  with  examinations  and  other  departments  of 

I  musical  studentship.'    It  was  published  monthly 

I  at  the  price  of  one  penny,  and  is  still  in  progress. 

The  Early  English  Musical  Magazine,  of  which 

a  few  numbers  were  published  in  1891,  aimed 

at  fostering  a  taste  for  antiquarian  music,  but 

unfortunately  it  received  little  support,  and  soon 

expired.     It  contained  many  excellent  articles, 

and  some  interesting  reprints  of  EUizabethan 

music. 

The  New  Quarterly  Musical  Beview  was 
founded  in  1893  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Granville  Bantock.  Its  aims  were  high,  and 
during  its  too  brief  existence  it  occupied  a 
position  in  the  world  of  culture  which  no 
attempt  has  since  been  made  to  fill.  It  repre- 
sented the  views  of  the  younger  school  of 
English  musicians,  and  the  reviews  and  articles 
which  appeared  in  it  were,  as  a  rule,  of  great 
interest,  and  often  contained  criticism  of  a 
high  order  of  merit  It  ceased  to  appear  in 
1896. 

The  Organist  and  Choirmaster  was  founded 
in  1894,  and  is  published  by  Messrs.  Vincent  of 
Bemers  Street.  It  is  now  edited  by  Dr.  Pearce 
and  Dr.  Vincent,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  ecclesiastical  music  and 
the  organist's  profession. 

7%«  Musician,  which  appeared  first  in  May 
1897,  and  was  discontinued  in  the  following 
November,  had  a  brief  but  not  inglorious  career. 
It  was  edited  by  Mr.  Robin  Grey,  and  employed 
the  services  of  almost  every  writer  of  note  con- 
nected with  the  profession  of  music  in  England, 
and  of  many  distinguished  foreign  authors. 
Reviews,  criticisms,  and  articles  upon  musical 
sesthetics  were  included  in  the  scheme  of  the 
paper,  which  also  indulged  its  subscribers  with 
several  first-rate  illustrated  supplements.  A 
selection  of  the  articles  which  had  appeared  in 
The  Musician  was  published  in  book  form,  as 
Studies  in  Music,  in  1908. 

The  Chord,  of  which  five  numbers  appeared 
during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  was  a  prettily- 
got-up  quarterly,  which  was  intended  to  occupy 
in  the  world  of  music  the  position  that  The  Dome 
occupied  in  the  world  of  art  and  literature.  It 
had  some  able  writers  on  its  staff,  but  its  tone 
was  imnecessarily  polemical,  and  it  failed  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  public. 

The  publications  of  the  International  Musical 
Society,  which  was  founded  in  1899,  have  been 
noticed  among  German  periodicals.  See  also 
vol.  ii.  pp.  486-7. 

The  Quarterly  Musical  Beview  (Manchester, 
1885-88)  was  the  most  ambitious  of  English 
provincial  periodicals.  It  was  edited  by  Mr. 
Henry    Hiles,  and   contained  many   valuable 
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The  fate  of  The  Yorkshvre  Musictan  (Leeds, 
1887-89)  proved  that  even  the  most  musical 
county  in  England  was  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  supporting  a  periodical  devoted  to  its  own 
atfairs  and  interests.  B.  A.  s. 

France  and  Belgium 

Among  the  earliest  musical  periodicals  pah- 
lished  in  the  French  language  were  the  Journal 
cLe  Mtaique  fran^ise  et  italieniu^  which  was 
published  in  Li^e  in  1756,  and  the  JoumcU  de 
musique  (Paris,  1764-68),  which  were  followed 
in  1770  by  the  Journal  de  musique  historique, 
th^orique,  et  pratique.  None  of  these,  however, 
had  a  very  lengthy  career.  In  1827  the  Hevue 
Mtmoale  was  founded  by  Fetis.  In  1835  it 
joined  forces  with  the  Cfazette  Musicale  de  PariSy 
which  had  been  started  the  year  before,  ap})ear- 
ing  as  the  Bemie  et  Cfazette  Muficale  until  1880. 
Le  Jl^nestrel  was  founded  in  1835,  and  still 
enjoys  wide  popularity.  It  is  more  generally 
read  outside  the  French  frontiers  than  any 
Parisian  musical  periodical.  It  gives  a  valuable 
summary  of  musical  events  throughout  the  civi- 
lised world,  and  its  longer  articles  are,  as  a  rule, 
extremely  able  and  scholarly.  MM.  Julien 
Tiersot  and  Arthur  Pougin  are  among  its  most 
highly  valued  contributors.  La  France  Musicale 
was  a  weekly  journal  which  appeared  from  1837 
to  1870,  under  the  direction  of  MM.  Marie  and 
L6on  Escudier,  containing  biographies  and  many 
other  articles  of  interest.  Among  its  contri- 
butors at  different  times  were  MM.  Castil- Blaze, 
G.  Maui-el,  Mery,  Philar^te,  Charles  and  Victor 
Schoelcher.  In  1855  Le  Guide  Musical  was 
published  in  Brussels,  and  soon  took  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  musical 
periodicals  published  in  the  French  language. 
It  was  edited  by  Maurice  Kufferath  from  1887 
to  1900,  and  by  Hugues  Imbert  from  1900  to 
his  death  in  1905,  since  which  time  Henri  de 
Curzon  has  carried  on  the  work. 

VOrchestre  (1850,  etc.)  and  VOrphkm, 
founded  in  1855  and  still  in  progress,  are 
periodicals  devoted  to  special  branches  of  music. 
Le  Monde  Artiste^  which  was  founded  in  1860, 
was  for  some  time  unimportant,  but  under  the 
editorship  of  M.  Jules  Ruelle  it  became  the 
recognised  authority  upon  dramatic  and  musical 
events  in  the  French  provinces  and  Algeria. 
It  ceased  to  appear  in  1900.  VArt  Musical 
was  founded  in  1860.  As  the  organ  of  the 
publishing  house  of  Escudier  it  took  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  musical  world,  and  its  staff 
included  many  eminent  writers,  among  whom 
were  Scudo,  Ohouquet,  Keukomm,  lACome, 
and  YizentinL  It  ceased  to  appear  in  1881. 
Vikho  des  Orphdons^  a  quarterly  devoted  to 
male -voice  part -singing,  and  now  edited  by 
M.  Laurent  de  Rill^,  was  founded  in  1861,  and 
is  still  in  progress.      La  France   Chorale,  a 


publication.  La  Chrontque  Musicale  was  the 
name  of  two  entirely  distinct  publications.  Thu 
first  of  these  appeared  during  1865-66, 
edited  by  M.  Malibran ;  the  second  was  a 
fortnightly,  edited  by  M.  Arthur  Heulhard, 
which  was  published  from  1873tol876.  UAvenir 
Musical f  which  was  founded  in  1866,  and  is 
still  in  progress,  is  the  organ  of  the  Methode 
Galin-Paris-Cheve.  It  is  now  edited  by  M. 
Amand  Chev^.  In  1864  appeared  the  Journal 
Special  de  Musique  MilitairCf  which  is  still  in 
progress,  devoted  to  military  music ;  and  in 
1867  L' InstrumenUUj  a  fortnightly  periodical, 
which  is  intended  chiefly  as  a  practical  guide 
to  musical  societies.  Le  Monde  OrphAniique, 
a  weekly,  devoted  to  male-voice  part-singing, 
first  appeared  in  1888.  Le  Monde  Musical ^  a 
fortnightly  magazine,  edited  by  M.  Mangeot, 
was  founded  in  1889.  The  £evue  du  Chant 
Or^orien  (Grenoble,  1892,  etc.)  and  Mvsica 
Sacra  (Ghent,  1881,  etc.)  deserve  notice  as 
interesting  examples  of  decentralisation.  Among 
the  principal  periodicaLs  of  more  recent  date, 
all  of  which  are  still  in  progress,  may  be  men- 
tioned Le  Moniteur  Instrumental  (1892) ;  La 
Quinzaine  Musicale  (1894),  a  periodical  intended 
chiefly  for  young  people,  combining  instruction 
and  amusement,  which  enjoys  a  large  circulation ; 
Le  Tribune  de  St.  Oervais  (lS9b),  the  oflicial 
oi^n  of  the  Schola  Cantorum,  an  institution 
devoted  to  the  revival  of  16th-  and  17th- 
century  music,  and  the  training  of  ecclesiastical 
musicians  ;  the  Itevus  Internationale  de  Musique 
(1898);  Le  Courrier  Musical  (1898),  edited 
by  M.  Albert  Diot,  which  publishes  criticism, 
studies  in  musical  history  and  musical  supple- 
ments ;  the  Hevue  musicatecThistoire  et  decritique 
(1902),  a  paper  of  serious  and  scholarly  aim, 
which  numbers  among  its  contributors  MM.  P. 
Aubry,  M.  Emmanuel,  L.  Laloy,  and  R.  Rollaud ; 
V£eho  des  Orehestres  (1903);  and  POrtis  qui 
chante  (1903).  B.  A.  s. 

Gebmany 

The  parent  of  German  musical  periodicals, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  periodical  in 
the  modem  sense,  was  Mattheson's  Musiea  Critica 
(Hamburg,  1722).  It  was  issued  in  numbers, 
and  contained  musical  news  as  well  as  critical 
essays.  It  was  followed  by  Scheibe's  CriHschcr 
Musikus  (1787-40),  Mitzler's  Musikalische  £ib^ 
liothek  (1786-54),  Henke's  Der  Musikalische 
Patriot  and  Marpurg's  numerous  publications 
(1750-78).  HilWs  WlkhenUiche  Nadtridkt^ 
was  perhaps  the  first  musical  periodical  in 
the  stricter  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  pub- 
lished once  a  week  at  Leipzig  from  1766  to  1770. 
During  the  closing  years  of  the  18th  and  the 
opening  of  the  19th  century  the  musical  activity 
in  Germany  was  very  remarkable,  and  the 
number  of  musical  periodicals,  most  of  which 
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d.  l>ut  a  brief  period  of  aotivity,  was  tmly 
rdinary.      For  a  oomplete  list  of  these 
racier    is    referred   to  Riemann's   Munk- 
yyh      (Leipzig,    1905).     Only    the    most 
taut  csan  be  discassed  here. 
'f/emeine  mtuikalische  Zeitungj  Oct.  1798- 
28,1848.   The  importance  of  thlB  periodical 
L formation  on  all  musical  matters  during 
rst  half  of  the  19th  century  will  be  best 
lated  from  the  concluding  remarks  of  the 
.sliers  in  the  last  number.     *  This  journal 
founded  when  musical  production  was  at 
cliest  and  best.    Mozart  was  not  long  dead, 
(.111  wcM  near  the  end,  and  Beethoven  at  the 
nning  of  his  career.     To  bring  the  works  of 
a  period  as  this  before  the  notice  of  oonnois- 
8    and  amateurs,  to  elucidate  and  explain 
n,  to  educate  the  public  up  to  understanding 
n — such  were  the  objects  of  the  Musikalische  \ 
ung  ;  and  these  objects  were  attained  in  a 
ree  whicli  entitles  it  without  hesitation  to  a 
h  place  in  the  history  of  music.     But  with 
lapse  of  time  the  conditions  of  the  musical 
rid  have  materially  changed.     There  is  no 
ger  a  centre  either  for  musical  production  or 
>reciation,  both  being  now  disseminated  far 
1  wide.     Under  these  circumstances,  a  general 
islcal  Journal  is  an  anachronism  ;  local  papers 
I  better  fitted  to  supply  the  various  neoes- 
ies  of  the  musical  world.' 
The  Yiermeae  Allgemeifumusikali9eh$ZeU'wng, 
.11.   2,  1817  (Strauss),  important  for  special 
formation  on  music  in  Vienna,  was  edited  by 
)n  Seyfried  in  1819  and  1820,  and  from  1821 
>  the  end  of  1828  by  Kanne.     It  contained 
i>rtraits    of  celebrated    musicians,    including 
ieethoven,  and  was  remarkable  as  the   first 
idependent  effort  of  Viennese  journalism. 
Berliner    cdlgemeiiie    munkalisdie    Zeitimg, 
824-30  (Schlesinger),  founded  by  A.  B.  Marx, 
Lid  important  service  to  the  rapid  spread  of 
iecthoven's  works  in  North  Oermany  even  dur- 
ng  his  lifetime,  and  in  promoting  the  revival 
)f  the  taste  for  Bach's  and  Handel's  music  in 
Berlin.    In  his  farewell  address  Marx  says, 
'  The  usual  habit  of  critics  is  to  give  way  to 
tlie  fluctuatiDg  inclinations  of  the  public,  in 
order  to  insinuate  a  little,  a  very  little,  of  the 
truth.    This  has  never  been  my  way  ;  I  have 
never  been  carried  away  by  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  for  1  have  neither  formed  my  opinions  by 
it,  nor  succumbed  to  its  attractions,  and  thus 
I  have  been  preserved  from  inconsistency.     For 
instance,  with  regard  to  Spontini,   I  neither 
lauded  his  'Vestale'  as  the  work  of  a  great 
artist,  nor  depreciated  his  later  compositions 
as  the  productions  of  a  mere  academical  pupil, 
or  an  imbecile,  like  so  many  muricians  of  our 
day.    Nor  again  was  I  so  far  dazzled  by  the 
novelty  of  Bossini's  and  Auber's  operas,  as  to 
endorse  the  popular  verdict  upon  them.  *     There 
is  something  elevating  in  recalling  such  senti- 
ments as  these  at  the  present  day,  when  differ- 


ences of  opinion  may  be  said  virtually  to  have 
disappeared  under  the  all  but  universal  dominion 
of  Wagner's  works.  F.  o. 

Caecilta  was  conducted  by  an  association 
of  scholars,  art  critics,  and  artists,  started  by 
Gottfried  Weber  in  1824,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Schott.  It  appeared  at  irregular 
intervals,  lasted  till  1848,  and  forms  a  series  of 
twenty-seven  volumes  of  four  numbers  each. 
Weber  conducted  it  till  his  death,  at  the 
twentieth  vol.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dehn, 
who  continued  editor  till  its  discontinuanoe 
in  consequence  of  the  political  troubles  of  1848. 
By  its  opening  prospectus  Caecilia  was  intended 
to  be  not  so  much  a  regular  periodical  as  a  col- 
lection of  original  articles  of  permanent  interest, 
and  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  views  and 
opinions  on  art.  It  contains  papers  on  the 
theory  of  music  and  acoustics,  on  history  and 
Aesthetics,  reviews  and  notices  of  music  and 
treatises  on  the  art.  The  earlier  numbers  also 
contained  tales  and  poems,  and  other  light 
pieces.  Amongst  the  theoretical  articles  of 
most  value  are  those  on  the  compensation  of 
organ  pipes  (xi.  181-202)  and  on  the  production 
of  aliquot  tones  in  reed  pipes  and  clarinets  (xii. 
1),  both  by  W.  Weber ;  on  the  voice  (i.  81  ; 
compare  iv.  157  and  229),  by  Gottfried  Weber  ; 
an  account  of  the  experiments  of  Job.  M tiller 
on  the  formation  of  the  voice  (xxi.  16),  by 
Haser;  on  equal  temperament  (xxvi.  137)^ 
and  on  measurements  of  tones  and  of  tempera- 
ment (xxi.  117),  both  by  Kiesewetter ;  and  on 
the  value  of  notes  and  the  length  of  string 
necessary  to  produce  them  (xxi v.  91),  by 
Krieger.  Among  the  historical  papers  may 
be  named  those  on  the  literature  and  history 
of  music  by  Anton  Schmid  (xxi. -xxvii.)—- 
chiefly  notices  of  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Vienna 
library ;  also  a  paper  by  Aloys  Fuchs  on  the 
musical  collections  of  Vienna,  interesting  for 
its  descriptions  of  MSS.,  especially  those  of  the 
(Jesellschaft  der  Musikfireunde  (xxiii.  40) ; 
several  communications  by  Dehn  on  the  Bach 
MSS.  in  the  Berlin  library  (xxii.  166,  xxiii. 
84,  xxiv.  17);  critical  papers  by  Gottfried 
Weber  on  the  authenticity  of  Mozart's  'Re- 
quiem' (iii.  206,  iv.  267,  v.  287,  vi.,  viii. 
128,  ix.,  X.,  xiv.  147,  xx.  279),  written  with 
unnecessary  violence  and  personality,  and  since 
superseded  by  the  publication  of  the  original 
score.  In  addition  to  the  authors  named, 
articles  were  furnished  by  Rochlitz,  Ghladni, 
Fink,  and  von  Driebeig,  and  the  whole  formed 
a  valuable  record  of  the  progress  of  the  histori- 
cal and  theoretical  departments  of  music  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  practical  portion 
of  the  art  was  not  so  well  represented.  In 
fact,  the  romantic  movement  carried  on  by 
Schumann,  Ghopin,  and  others,  not  only  re- 
ceived no  recognition  but  was  treated  with  a 
certain  covert  hostility,  and  with  the  constant 
obtrusion  of  an  obsolete  and  exaggerated  worship- 
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hailed  as  an  event,  and  reviewed  witn  labonous 
care.  In  the  list  of  publications  of  the  year 
contained  in  the  twenty-seventh  volume  scarcely 
any  mention  is  made  of  the  works  of  either  of 
the  composers  named  above ;  and  the  notices 
are  confined  almost  entirely  to  salon  music  and 
iustmction  books,  chiefly  those  issued  by  the 
publishers  of  the  magazine.  Mendelssohn's 
*St.  Paul'  (produced  1836)  is  only  cursorily 
mentioned,  Chopin  is  rarely  named,  and  Schu- 
mann not  at  all,  though  by  the  year  1848  he 
had  composed  many  of  his  very  greatest  works. 
The  earlier  volumes  of  the  Caecilia  are  of  more 
value  than  the  later  ones  in  reference  to  practi- 
cal music.  A.  M. 

The  ^eue  Zeitsdirift  fur  Musik  was  founded 
by  Robert  Schumann,  who  relates  in  his  Oesam- 
Dvelte  Schriften  how  a  number  of  musicians,  who 
had  met  in  Leipzig  in  the  end  of  1833  to  com- 
pare ideas  on  the  new  lights  Mendelssohn  and 
Chopin,  were  roused  to  do  something  more  for 
the  cause  of  art  than  merely  carrying  on  their 
calling  as  musicians.  Thus  arose  the  Neue 
Zeilschrift  (April  3,  1834);  Hartmann  the 
publisher  was  the  first  editor,  but  from  1885 
to  1844  Schumann  conducted  it  himself.  After 
him  Oswald  Loreuz  took  it  for  a  short  time, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Franz  Brendel  (1845  to 
1868),  under  whom  it  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
so-called  new  German  school.  The  last  editor 
was  Arnold  Sobering.  Kahnt  was  the  publisher 
from  1857.  In  October  1 906  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  Musikalisches  WochenblcM, 

The  Allgemeine  IVieiur  musikaliache  Zcitungf 
edited  from  1841  to  1847  by  Dr.  Aug.  Schmidt 
(joint -founder  of  the  Vieimese  Mannergesang- 
verein),  contains  a  series  of  articles  (beginning 
No.  28,  1846)  by  Eduard  Hanslick,  highly 
laudatory  of  Wagner's  *■  Tannhauser ' !  Tempora 
mutantur !  Luib  was  editor  in  1847-48,  the 
last  twelve  months  of  its  existence.  It  was 
replaced  by  the 

Wiener  AfimkztUungy  1852-60,  editor  Gloggl, 
almost  the  only  correct  source  of  information  on 
musical  affairs  for  that  period. 

SigTude  fur  die  Afusikalische  JVelt,  a  well- 
known  musical  periodical,  is  at  the  head  of  its 
tribe  in  Germany.  It  was  founded  by  Bartholf 
3enff  of  Leipzig,  who  was  its  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, and  its  first  number  appeared  on  Jan.  1, 
1842.  It  is  8vo  in  size,  and  is  more  strictly  a 
record  of  news  than  of  criticism,  though  it 
occasionally  contains  original  articles  of  great 
interest,  letters  of  musicians,  and  other  docu- 
ments. Its  list  of  contributors  has  included 
F.  Hiller,  von  Biilow,  Bemsdorf,  C.  F.  Pohl, 
Richard  Pohl,  Stockhausen,  Szarvady,  Marchesi, 
and  many  other  of  the  most  eminent  musical 
writers.  Though  not  strictly  a  weekly  publi- 
/cation,  52  numbers  are  published  yearly. 

The  Berliner  inusikalische  Zeilungt  1844-47, 


iiaiuard,  and  continued  as  tlie  J\'eue  Jseriintr 
MusUczcUwng  (Bote  k  Bock)  until  1896.  It 
contains  amongst  others  well-known  articles  by 
von  Lenz. 

Important  for  the  state  of  music  in  the 
Rhenish  Provinces  is  the  Bheinische  Mimk- 
zeilmig,  while  under  the  editorship  (1850-53) 
of  the  well-known  Professor  L.  Bischoff  (inventor 
of  the  expression  '  music  of  the  future '),  who  in 
the  latter  year  founded  the 

Niederrheinische  AftisikzeUung{Dvmi<mtSchaxL' 
berg,  Cologne).  The  contributors  included 
such  men  as  Qervinus,  and  the  paper  held  an 
important  place  till  BischofTs  death  in  1867, 
when  it  was  dropped. 

The  Ec?io  (Schlesinger,  Berlin)  was  conducted 
in  1851  and  1852  by  Kossak  the  well-known 
feuilletonist,  then  by  the  publisher.  In  1866 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Robert  Clenau  (with 
Mendel  as  editor),  in  1873  into  those  of 
Oppenheim  (editor  Dr.  Langhans),  in  1874  it 
returned  to  Lienau,  and  finally  ceased  Dec. 
1879.  It  had  at  one  time  a  certain  importance 
as  an  opposition-paper  to  Wagner. 

The  Flicgeiide  BldUerfUr  Musik  by  Professor 
Lobe  (at  one  time  editor  of  the  Allg,  mus, 
Zeitung)y  collected  in  three  vols,  of  six  partii 
each,  1855-57,  was  distinguished  for  iK>lemic&, 
serious  essays,  and  pertinent  observations  on 
art. 

The  MmcUschrift  filr  TkcaUr  vnd  Musik, 
1855-61  (Wallishauser,  Vienna),  editor  Joseph 
Klemm,  goes  less  into  detail,  but  like  the 

Becensionen  uiid  MiUheilungen  fUr  Theatnr, 
Musik  und  bildende  Kundf  1862-65,  contains 
valuable  articles  by  Sounleithuer  on  Mozart, 
and  music  in  Vienna  of  that  date. 

The  Deutsche  MusikzeUung,  founded  by  Selmar 
Bagge  in  Vienna,  1860,  was  in  some  sense  a 
continuation  of  the  Wiener  MusikzeUung,  and 
after  it  had  had  a  successful  existence  of  three 
years,  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel  resolved  to  revive  the 
AUgemeitie  mus.  Zeiiung  under  Bagge's  editor- 
ship, but  it  was  not  supported,  and  the  pub- 
lishers, tired  of  so  costly  an  undertaking, 
relinquished  it  in  1865  to  the  firm  of  Rieter- 
Biedermann  (Leipzig  and  Winterthiir).  The 
first  numbers  of  the  new  series  were  interesting 
on  the  one  hand  from  the  support  given  to  the 
rising  talent  of  Brahms,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  revival  of  the  old-classical  school  and  the 
cultus  of  Bach  and  Handel.  Bagge  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eitner,  and  he  again  by  Dr.  Chry- 
sander.  He  attracted  a  brilliant  staff,  and  many 
of  the  articles,  such  as  Nottebohm's  '  Beetho- 
veniana,'  would  do  credit  to  any  periodical. 
Chrysander  was  succeeded  in  1871  by  Joseph 
Miiller  (compiler  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Gott- 
hold  musical  library  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Konigsberg),  but  he  resumed  the 
editorship  in  1875.     Though  the  number  of 


French  and  English  music,  inserting  reports 
the  principal   concerts  and   Handel  Festival 
and  articles  on  English  musical  literature. 

Tonhalle  (Payne,  Leipzig)  was  edited  by  Osa 
Paul  from  March  23,  1868,  to  the  end  of  1861 
when  it  was  merged  in  the  Jfi^ikalische  Woche^ 
blaU  (the  fii-st  illustrated  })aper  of  the  kinc 
(Fritzsch),  which  soon  became  a  demonstrati\ 
organ  of  the  Wagner  party,  and  at  the  san 
time  a  champion  of  Brahms.  It  also  contaii 
Nottebohm's  *Neue  Beethoveniana,'  and  ma 
thus  fairly  be  called  eclectic  in  its  views.  Th 
first  ten  numbers  were  edited  by  Paul,  but  i 
has  since  been  managed  entirely  by  the  pul 
lisher.  It  has  a  very  large  circulation  in  Gei 
many,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  notices  c 
foreign  music.  It  is  now  published  by  Siege 
under  the  editorship  of  K.  Kipke.  f.  g. 

Momaishefte  fiir  MitsikgeschichUj  founde< 
(1869)  and  edited  by  R.  Eitner  (Trautn^ein 
Berlin).  Contains  lists  and  bibliographies  o 
the  works  of  ancient  composers,  Hucbald,  Lasso 
Okeghem,  Criiger,  etc.,  and  many  valuabL 
articles.  An  index  to  the  first  ten  years  wa; 
published  in  1879.  The  MoiuUshefU  ceasec 
publication  in  1905. 

in  1878  was  founded  Bayreuther  Blatter ^  tht 
official  organ  of  Wagner  and  his  cult,  which 
has  published  numerous  articles  of  extreme 
interest  to  the  musical  historian,  dealing  with 
the  progress  of  the  Wagnerian  movement  Man^ 
of  Wagner's  letters  have  here  been  published  foi 
the  first  time.  The  editor  is  Hans  von  Wolzogen. 

The  VicrteljahrsschriflfUr  Mtisikivissenschajl 
(1885-95)  dealt  with  musical  history  in  an  able 
and  scholarly  manner.  It  was  edited  by  F. 
Chrysander  and  P.  Spitta. 

In  1899  the  IiUematumale  Musik-Gtisellschaft 
was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  a 
common  bond  all  persons  interested  in  music 
throughout  the  world.  The  Society  publishes 
two  periodicals,  the  monthly  Zeitsckrift  and  the 
quarterly  Sammelhdnde^  the  former  devoted 
principally  to  current  topics  of  interest,  the 
latter  to  long  articles  on  special  points  of  musi- 
cal history,  technique,  or  testhethics.  An  Eng- 
lish edition  of  the  two  periodicals  is  published, 
with  a  summary  in  English  of  the  articles 
written  in  German.     (See  voL  iL  pp.  486-7.) 

Die  Musiky  founded  in  1901,  appears  twice  a 
month.  It  contains  excellent  articles  on  musical 
history,  aesthetics,  etc.,  and  makes  a  special 
feature  of  illustrations.  From  time  to  time 
special  numbers  are  devoted  to  the  lives  and 
work  of  individual  musicians.  It  is  published 
by  Schuster   and   Loeffler,   of  Berlin,   and   is 
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who  maQU&cture  mosicsl  instraments  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Few  are  deroted  to  the  art  in  its 
higher  phases,  and  the  best  of  these  parsue 
pedagogical  purposes.  The  pablication  of  musi- 
cal periodicals  in  America  began  before  the 
expiration  of  the  18th  century,  but  the  first,  if 
Andrew  Law's  Muiieal  Magazine  may  be  looked 
upon  as  such  (it  was  a  collection  of  psalm  tunes 
which  began  in  1792),  already  exemplified  the 
description  given  of  the  majority  of  latter-day 
publications,  though  without  the  ulterior  pur- 
pose ascribed  to  them.  The  earliest  American 
reprints  of  European  compositions  were  thus 
accomplished.  It  seems  probable  that  within 
the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Law's  magazine  not  less  than  400 
periodicals  of  varioos  kinds  have  appeared  in 
the  United  States  and  disappeared  within  an 
extremely  short  time  after  their  birth.  In 
1906  there  were  about  250  musical  magazines 
of  all  kinds  on  file  in  the  library  of  Congress, 
most  of  them  dead.  The  most  important 
musical  publication  that  the  country  has  seen 
was  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  which  was 
published  in  Boston  under  the  editorship  of 
John  S.  Dwight  (q.v.)  from  1862  to  1881.  In 
the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  the  journal 
being  still  in  existence,  Col.  H.  Ware,  librarian 
of  the  public  library  of  Boston,  said  of  it :  '  Mr. 
Dwight,  though  not  an  educated  musician,  was 
musical  editor  of  the  Harbinger,  a  periodical 
published  at  Brook  Farm,  and  a  frequent 
contributor  of  musical  critiques  to  the  daily 
papers  of  Boston,  where  he  did  good  service  in 
directing  attention  to  what  was  noblest  and 
best  in  music.  For  six  years  he  was  editor, 
publisher,  and  proprietor  of  the  journal,  the 
publication  of  which  was  then  assumed  by 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  During  the  war  it  was 
changed  from  a  weekly  to  a  fortnightly  paper. 
Its  object  was  to  advocate  music  and  musical 
culture  in  the  highest  sense,  and  to  give  honest 
and  impartial  criticisms,  a  purpose  'to  which  it 
lias  been  always  steadily  devoted.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Dwight  has  been  sole  editor  up  to  this  day, 
although  the  volumes  contain  valuable  contri- 
butions from  other  pens.  Among  the  most 
noticeable  of  these  are  those  from  A.  W.  Thayer, 
the  biographer  of  Beethoven,  who  has  written 
for  it  many  valuable  biographical  and  historical 
articles,  as  well  as  musical  tales.  Especially 
noteworthy  are  his  articles  on  some  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Beethoven,  Salieri,  Gyrowetz, 
Gelinek,  Hummel,  and  others.  Prof.  Ritter  and 
his  wife,  .  .  .  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago, 
and  C.  C.  Perkins  of  Boston  have  also  contri- 
buted frequent  and  valuable  articles  to  its 
columns. '  Ten  years  after  the  Journal  of  Music 
had  suspended  publication,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews, 
mentioned  by  Colonel  Ware  as  one  of  its  con- 
tributors, made  an  ambitious  essay  in  Chicago, 


appeared  m  Nov.  1891,  the  last  in  Dec  1902. 
In  this  magazine  comparatively  little  attention 
was  paid  to  current  events  or  local  critidsm, 
but  much  to  critical  studies  of  a  special 
character  and  to  pedagogical  subjects.  Tlie 
musical  publication  which  has  endured  longest 
in  the  United  States,  which  fact  is  its  chief 
claim  to  distinction,  is  The  Amerioan  Art 
Journal,  which  was  founded  by  Henry  C.  Watson 
in  January  1868,  as  Wat9on*s  Art  Journal,  and 
preserved  this  name  until  January  1876,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  known  under  its  present 
title. 

A  publication  of  the  highest  character,  though 
pursuing  a  special  aim,  is  Church  Music,  a 
quarterly  of  144  pages,  with  music  supplement 
of  eight  pages,  founded  in  Dec  1905,  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  the  reform  in  music  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  prescribed  iu 
the  Motu  Proprio  of  Pope  Pius  X.  issued  on 
the  Feast  of  St  Cecilia,  1903.  The  principal 
contributors  are  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes. 
Amongst  American  contributors  are  the  Rev. 
LudwigBonvin,  S.  J.,of  Buffalo ;  Harold  RGibbs, 
of  Covington,  Ky. ;  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Finn,  C.S.P. 
Catholic  University  at  Washington ;  the  Rev. 
Norman  Holly,  Dunwiddie  Seminary,  New 
York ;  Greorge  Herbert  Wells,  Georgetown,  D.C. ; 
the  Rev.  Dom.  Waedenschwiler,  Mt.  Angel, 
Oregon  ;  and  the  editor,  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Heniy, 
LittD.,  Overbrook  Seminary,  Philadelphia.  It 
is  published  by  the  American  JScdesiasCical 
Jtetnew  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Etude,  also  published  at  Philadelphia  by 
Theodore  Pressor,  devoted  chiefly  to  musical 
pedagogics,  the  publication  of  aids  to  teachera» 
and  the  betterment  of  standards  of  instruction 
and  music,  was  established  by  Mr.  Pressor  at 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  in  1883.  In  1884  the  place 
of  publication  was  changed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
since  1900  the  editor  has  been  W.  J.  BaltzelL 
In  1906  the  average  circulation  of  The  Mudi 
was  130,000. 

Similar  in  purpose  and  scope  is  The  Musieitvn, 
published  in  Boston  by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Co. 
under  the  editorship  of  Thomas  Tapper,  an 
eminent  musical  educationist.  The  Musician 
was  founded  by  the  Hatch  Music  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  its  first  issue  appeared  on  Jan.  1, 
1896,  A.  L.  Manchester  being  the  editor.  It 
remained  the  property  of  the  Hatch  Co.  until 
Nov.  1904,  when  it  was  purchased  by  tite 
Ditson  Co.  Its  distinctive  purpose  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Tapper  has  been  to  present  in 
each  issue  some  material  from  writers  of  the 
highest  authority,  and  to  specialise  community 
music  in  two  ways, — in  suggesting  means  for  the 
encouragement  of  music  in  small  oommunities, 
and  means  by  which  school  and  church  music 
may  become  more  distinct  community  factors 
than   they  are  at  present     In    Nov.   1905, 
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csrician,  began  publication  of  an  English 

"tlirough  the  Yinoent  Music  Co.,  Berners 
,  Xjondon.  Among  the  regular  contributors 
c     Mttaidan  are   Dr.   Percy  Goetschius, 

T.  Finck,  Lawrence  Gilman,  H.  E.  Kreh- 

INew  York  ;  and  Julien  Tiersot,  Paris  ; 

TTi   Shakespeare,  Iiondon ;   Arthur  Bird, 

;    £me8t   Newman,    Birmingham ;  and 

I^hilipp,  Paris. 
;  Ohoir  and  Choral  Magazine,  also  published 
e    Ditson  Co.,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Tapper, 
oted  to  the  music  of  schools,  churches,  and 
1  societies. 

^  Keiv  Mime  RevieWy  published  by  the 
7 .  Gray  Co.,  New  York,  grew  out  of  The 
rh  Music  ItevieWy  originally  published  by 
illo.   Ewer  &  Co.,  edited  by  H.  W.  Gray 

Mallinson  Randall.  The  change  was 
Q  on  Nov.  1,  1904,  and  simultaneously  its 
e  was  enlarged  to  include  all  the  interests 
•rganists,  choirmasters,  choirs,  and  choral 
3  ties. 

^he  O/ioir  Journal^  published  by  the  B.  F. 
3d  Music  Co.,  Boston,  is  a  monthly  chiefly 
Dted  to  the  dissemination-  of  the  church 
3ic  publications  of  its  proprietors.  The  first 
le  appeared  Jan.  5,  1899. 
rhc  School  Music  Monthly,  edited  and  -  pub- 
Led  since  1900  by  P.  C.  Hayden,  in  Keokuk, 
/a,  is  the  only  periodical  in  the  United  States 
roted  exclusiyely  to  the  interests  of  music 
chers  in  the  public  schools. 
At  the  head  of  the  weekly  journals  which 
ryey  musical  news  and  exploit  tiieir advertisers 

The  Musical  Courier,  published  by  The 
asical  Courier  Co.  in  New  York,  and  edited 
'  Marc  A.  Blumenberg.  It  was  founded  in 
Auary  1880,  by  H.  Wadham  Nicholl  and  Otto 
oersheim.  The  Musical  Courier  Co.  also  pub- 
)hed  an  edition  devoted  to  musical  instrument 
aniifacturers,  and  The  American  Art  Journal, 

The  Musical  Leader  and  Concert  Ooer,  Mrs. 
lorence  French,  editor,  established  in  1895, 
i  published  weekly  by  the  Musical  Leader 
tiblishing  Go.  in  Chicago.  It  divides  its 
ttention  chiefly  between  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Musical  America,  edited  by  John  C.  Freund, 
3  published  by  the  Musical  American  Co.,  New 
fork. 

Amongst  the  larger  trade  publications  are 
The  Musical  Courier,  New  York ;  The  Music 
Trade  HevieWy  Edward  Lyman  Bill,  editor  and 
proprietor,  New  York  ;  The  Musical  Age,  New 
York,  founded  in  1896,  and  edited  by  Harry 
Edward  Freund ;  The  Presto,  Chicago,  estab- 
lished in  1884  ;  and  The  Music  Trades,  edited 
by  John  C.  Freund,  established  in  1890,  New 
York.  H.  E.  K. 

PERLE  DU  BR^IL,  LA.  A  lyrical  drama 
in  three  acts;  words  by  MM.  St  Etienne, 
music  by  F(^licien  David,  his  first  opera.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique,  Paris,  Nov.  22, 
1851.    David  afterwards  added  recitatives,    o. 
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PERNE,  Francois  Louis,  bom  in  Paris, 
1772,  was  educated  in  a  mattrise,  and  during 
the  Revolution  became  a  chorus-singer  at  the 
Op^ra.  In  1799  he  exchanged  into  the  band, 
where  he  played  the  double-bass.  A  mass  for 
St  Cecilia's  day,  performed  in  1800  at  St. 
Gervais,  secured  him  the  esteem  of  musicians  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  published  a  fugue 
in  four  parts  with  ^ree  subjects,  which  placed 
him  amongst  the  foremost  masters  of  harmony 
of  the  day.  It  is  not,  however,  by  his  composi- 
tions that  Feme's  name  will  be  preserved,  but 
by  his  laborious  and  erudite  works  on  some  of 
the  most  obscure  points  in  the  history  of  music. 
His  expenditure  of  time,  patience,  and  learning, 
in  hunting  up,  cataloguing,  copying,  and 
annotating  the  most  important  sources  of  in- 
formation, printed  and  MS.,  on  the  music  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Middle  Ages,  was  almost 
superhuman.  One  instance  of  his  devotion 
will  suffice.  After  publishing  his  Exposition  de 
la  S&mMographie,  ou  Notation  musicals  des  Grecs 
(Paris,  1815),  Feme  actually  transcribed  the 
complete  score  of  Gluck's  '  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride' 
in  Greek  notation.  In  1811  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Catel  as  professor  of  harmony  at  the 
Conservatoire,  but  his  Cours  d*harnumie  et 
d^accompa{fnement  was  not  so  clear  as  that  of 
his  predecessor.  In  1816  he  became  Inspector- 
general  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1820 
librarian,  but  in  1822  retired  to  the  country, 
and  resided  near  Laon.  In  1830  he  removed 
to  Laon  itself,  but  the  air  was  too  keen  for  him, 
and  he  returned  to  Paris  only  to  die,  on  May  26, 
1832.  His  last  published  work  was  the 
'Chansons  dn  Ch&telain  de  Coucy'  (Paris, 
1830)  [Chanson],  but  the  Jievue  musicale 
contains  many  of  his  articles,  such  as  Les  Manu- 
serits  relati/s  d  la  musique  de  Valise  Grecque, 
Josquin  Depr^,  J&r&me  de  Moravie,  and  La 
Musique  Ancienne,  Feme  left  most  of  his  notes 
and  MSS.  to  the  library  of  the  Institut ;  and 
his  books  and  annotated  catalogues,  bought 
in  1834  by  F^tis,  are  now  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Brassels.  His  unpublished  sacred  works 
also  passed  into  the  hands  of  F^tis,  but  the 
library  of  the  Conservatoire  possesses  the  auto- 
graphs of  his  choruses  for  'Estiier,'  performed 
in  1821  by  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Royale  de 
Musique  (Conservatoire),  his  'Messe  de  Ste. 
C&ile'  (1800),  his  mass  *Yivat  Rex,*  for  four 
voices  (1816),  a  *  Veni  Creator '  for  three  voices, 
and  the  *  Offices,'  arranged  in  three  parts  with 
the  Plain-song.  o.  c. 

PERRIN,  ^ILE  C^SAB  ViOTOB,  bom  at 
Rouen,  Jan.  19,  1814,  died  Oct.  8,  1886,  at 
Paris,  was  a  successful  manager  of  several  of  the 
subventioned  theatres  in  Paris.  He  was  first 
at  the  Op^ra-Comique  from  1848  to  1867,  and 
in  1854-55  ran  that  theatre  jointly  with  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique.  In  1862  he  was  for  a  short 
time  again  manager  at  the  same  theatre,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
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Frangais  until  his  death.  Daring  his  manage- 
ment of  the  Op^ra-Comique  *L'6toile  du  Nord' 
was  brought  out,  and  Faure,  Ugalde,  Galli- 
Mari^,  and  Oarvalho  made  their  debuts.  While 
he  was  at  the  Op^ra, '  L'Africaine/  *  Don  Carlos/ 
'  Hamlet/  and  *  Faust/  were  produced,  as  well 
as  Delibes's  ballets,  *  La  Source,'  and  '  Coppelia. ' 
Nilsson's  first  appearance  at  the  Op^ra  took 
place  at  this  time.  At  the  Franfais  Perrin's 
chief  work  as  connected  with  music  was  the 
revival  of  *Le  Roi  s'amuse'  with  Delibes's 
incidental  music.  a.  c. 

PEBRIN,  Pierre,  called  *rAbb4  Perrin,' 
though  he  was  neither  ordained  nor  held  a 
benefice,  was  born  at  Lyons  about  1616,  and 
died  in  Paris,  April  25,  1675.  He  succeeded 
Voiture  as  Mntroducteur  des  Ambassadeurs ' 
to  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  post  which 
brought  him  into  relations  with  several  great 
personages,  including  Mazarin,  who  became 
his  patron,  and  the  musician  Cambert,  for 
whom  he  wrote  the  words  of  'La  Pastorale,' 
in  five  acts,  produced  firat  at  Issy  (1659),  and 
then  at  Vincennes  before  the  king.  After  the 
deaths  of  Gaston  d'Orl^ns  and  Mazarin,  Perrin 
was  reduced  to  living  upon  his  wits ;  and  fancied 
himself  on  the  sure  road  to  fortune  when  he 
obtained  from  Louis  XIV.  the  privilege  of 
founding  an  Academic  de  Musique  (Nov.  10, 
1668),  and  letters  patent  securing  him  the 
management  of  the  theatre  (June  28,  1669). 
Unfortunately,  the  management  of  an  opera 
requires  capital,  and  the  Abb^  Perrin  was  a 
poor  poet  in  all  senses  of  the  word.  His 
partners  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  in 
spite  of  the  success  of  Gambert's  *  Pomone ' 
(March  19,  1671)  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  privilege  just  as  his  'Ariane'  was  about 
to  be  produced.  The  patent,  revoked  on 
March  80,  1672,  was  transferred  to  LuUy, 
who  came  out  of  the  transaction  with  anything 
but  clean  hands.  Perrin's  (Euvres  de  Poisie 
(Paris,  1661,  3  vols.)  contain,  besides  his 
operas,  translations — of  the  ./Eneid  amongst 
others — and  *  Jeux  de  po^ie  snr  divers  insectes,' 
the  least  bad  perhaps  of  aU  his  verses,  which 
even  in  that  licentious  day  drew  forth  the  re- 
bukes of  Boileau  and  Saint  Evremond,  and  are 
now  quite  unreadable.  o.  c. 

PERRY,  George  Febderiok,  bom  at 
Norwich  in  1793,  was  a  chorister  of  Norwich 
Cathedral  under  Dr.  Beckwith.  On  leaving 
the  choir  he  learned  to  play  on  the  violin,  and 
in  a  few  years  became  leader  of  the  band  at 
the  theatre.  Whilst  resident  in  Norwich  he 
produced  his  oratorio,  'The  Death  of  Abel.' 
In  1817  he  composed  an  overture  for  'The 
Persian  Hunters,'  produced  at  the  English 
Opera -House,  and  in  1818  a  short  oratorio, 
'Elijah  and  the  Priests  of  Baal.'  In  1822 
he  settled  in  London  and  was  appointed  direc- 


Noon,  and  Night'  (1822),  and  numerous 
songs  for  introduction  into  various  pieces. 
He  also  held  the  post  of  organist  of  Quebec 
Chapel.  In  1830  he  produced  his  oratorio, 
'  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem.'  On  the  establishment 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  1832,  Perry 
became  leader  of  the  band,  an  office  which  he 
retained  until  the  end  of  1847.  On  the  re- 
moval of  Surman  from  the  conductorship  of 
the  Society  early  in  1848,  Perry  assumed  the 
baton  unto  the  end  of  the  season,  but  not  being 
elected  conductor,  he  shortly  afterwards  resigned 
his  leadership,  and  quitted  the  Society.  Ou 
Feb.  10,  1836,  he  produced  a  sacred  cantata, 
'  Belshazzar's  Feast,'  and  in  1847  a  short 
oratorio  'Hezekiah.'  In  1846  he  resigned 
his  appointment  at  Quebec  Chapel  and  beoime 
organist  of  Trinity  Church,  Gray's  Inn  Road. 
He  composed  some  anthems,  including  two 
with  orchestra  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  (1887)  and  the  birth  of  the  Princess 
Royal  (1840),  and  additional  aooompaniments 
to  several  of  Handel's  oratorios  and  other  pieces. 
He  died  March  4,  1862,  and  was  buried  in 
Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  His  '  Death  of  Abel ' 
and  '  Fall  of  Jerusalem '  were  performed  by 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  Perry  was  a 
man  of  considerable  ability.  He  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  doing  that  which  in  the  case 
of  Mozart  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  remarkable 
efibrt  of  memory — namely,  writing  out  the 
separate  parts  of  a  large  work  without  first 
making  a  score.  One,  at  least,  of  his  oratorios 
was  committed  to  paper  in  this  way.     w.  h.  h. 

PERSIANI,  Fanny,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  artistic  singers  of  the  19  th 
century,  was  bom  at  Rome,  on  Oct  4, 1812.  She 
was  the  second  daughter  of  Nicolo  Taochinardi, 
who  made  her  begin  to  study  at  a  very  early 
age.  He  had  fitted  up  a  little  theatre  for  the 
use  of  his  pupils  at  his  country  house,  near 
Florence,  and  here,  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
Fanny  played  a  prima  donna's  part.  While 
still  quite  young,  she  sang  on  several  occa- 
sions in  public,  with  success,  but  had  then  no 
intention  of  adopting  the  stage  as  a  profes- 
sion. 

In  1830  she  married  the  composer,  Giuseppe 
Persiani  (1804-69),  and  in  1832  made  her 
debut  at  Leghorn,  in  'Francesca  da  Rimini/ 
an  opera  by  M.  Foumier,  where  she  replaced 
Madame  Caradori.  Her  success  was  sufficient 
to  lead  to  her  subsequent  engagement  at  Hilau 
and  Florence,  then  at  Vienna,  where  she  made 
a  great  impression,  afterwards  at  Padua  and 
at  Venice.  Here  she  played  in  'Romeo  e 
Giulietta,'  'II  Pirata,'  'La  Gazza  Ladra.' 
'  L'  Elisire  d*  Amore/  and  'Tancredi,'  in  the 
last  two  of  which  she  performed  with  Pasta. 
Her  success  was  complete.  In  1 834,  at  Naples, 
Donizetti  wrote  for  her  his  '  Lucia  di  Lammer- 


with  her. 

When  she  first  appeared  at  the  Op^ra 
Paris  (in  Lucia,  Dec.  12,  1887)  she  was  mu( 
admired  by  connoissenrs,  but  her  talents  hard 
met  with  the  recognition  they  deserved  nn' 
after  her  excellent  performance  of  the  part 
Carolina  in  the  'Matrimonio  Segreto.'     Fro 
that  time  not  even  Grisi  herself  enjoyed  su( 
unbounded  favour  with  Parisian  audiences 
did  Madame  Persiani. 

Her  first  appearance  in  London  (1838)  w 
as  Amina  in  the  'Sonnambula/  and,  althouj 
she  had  been  preceded  in  the  part  by  Malibn 
and  Grisi,  she  achieved  a  success  which  increa8< 
at  each  performance.  She  was  always,  howeve 
^  a  greater  favourite  with  artists  and  connoisseu 
than  with  the  public  at  large.  This  was  parti 
due  to  the  poverty  of  her  stage-presence.  SI 
was  exceedingly  refined  in  appearance,  but  sma 
and  thin,  with  a  long,  colourless  face,  not  ui 
sightly,  like  her  father,  but,  as  Chorley  pui 
it,  ^pale,  plain,  and  anxious,'  with  no  beaut 
but  her  profusion  of  fine  fair  hair,  while  in  h( 
dress  she  was  singularly  tasteless.  Her  voio 
too,  was  against  her  rather  than  in  her  favour 
it  was  a  thin  acute  soprano,  of  great  range  u] 
wards,  clear  and  penetrating,  but  not  ^11  ( 
mellow,  blending  ill  with  other  voices,  an 
always  liable  to  rise  in  pitch.  But  the  finis 
of  her  singing  has  been  rarely  equalled,  probabl 
never  surpassed.  'Every  conceivable  passag 
was  finished  by  her  to  perfection,  the  shake 
perhaps,  excepted,  which  might  be  though 
indistinct  and  thin.'  Her  execution  was  n 
markable  for  velocity,  'poignant,  clear,  audu 
€ious.'  Her  resources  were  vast  and  varied,  an 
when  encored  she  rarely  sang  a  piece  agai: 
without  adorning  it  with  fresh  fiorUure^  mor 
dazzling  than  the  first  'She  had  the  fines 
possible  sense  of  accent  .  .  .  From  her  ever 
phrase  had  its  fullest  measure.  Every  grou 
of  notes  was  divided  and  expressed  by  he 
with  as  much  precision  as  the  best  of  violinist 
brings  into  his  bowing.  And  this  was  don 
with  that  secure  musical  ease  which  made  he 
anxious,  mournful  face,  and  her  acute,  acit 
voice,  forgotten.'  Whether  in  rapid,  flori< 
passages,  or  in  large  and  expressive  movements 
'Madame  Persiani's  attack  was  not  more  un 
failing  than  the  delicate  sensibility  with  whicl 
she  gave  every  note  its  fullest  value,  neve 
herself  becoming  breathless,  rarely  heavy 
(Chorley).  As  an  actress  she  preserved  sen 
sibility,  grace,  and  refinement,  but  lacke< 
passion  and  animation. 

From  1838  she  sang  alternately  in  Londoi 
and  Paris  for  many  years.  F^cis  says  that  i 
sudden  hoarseness,  which  attacked  her  in  Londoi 
in  1843,  proved  the  beginning  of  a  throat-corn 
plaint  that  ultimately  forced  her  to  quit  the  stag 
for  ever.  But  she  sang  in  London,  in  opera 
in  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  and  at  the  Italien 
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guration  da  Temple  de  la  Victoire/  intennede, 
and  '  Le  Triomphe  de  Trajan,'  three  acts,  both 
with  Leaueur  (1807);  'Jerusalem  d^livree,' 
five  acts  (1812),  of  which  the  score  was  engraved ; 

*  Les  dieux  rivaux '  (with  Spontini,  Berton,  and 
Kreutzer)  1816.  Besides  these  operas  hd  wrote 
pretty  music,  sometimes  in  collaboration  with 
R.  Kreutzer,  to  the  following  ballets : — '  Le 
Retour  d'Ulysse,'  three  acts  (1807)  ;  *  Nina,* 
two  acts  (1813)  ;  *  L'^preuve  Villageoise,'  two 
acts,  and  'L'heureuz  Retour,'  one  act  (1815)  ; 
and  '  Le  Camaval  de  Venise,'  two  acts  (1816). 
He  also  wrote '  La  Belle  dormante '  with  Gyro  wetz. 
Glad  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  making  him- 
self heard,  Persuis  also  composed  several  oan- 
tates  de  circonstance,  such  as  the  *  Chant 
de  Victoire*  (1806),  and  'Chant  Fran9ais' 
(1814),  and  some  unpublished  church  works 
now  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire. G.  c, 

P£RTI,  GiACOHO  Antonio,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  church -composers  of  the  17  th 
century,  bom  at  Bologna,  June  6,  1661  ;  at  ten 
began  to  learn  music  ftrom  his  uncle,  Lorenzo 
Perti,  a  priest  of  San  Petronlo.  Having  finished 
his  education  at  the  Jesuit  College  and  the 
University,  he  studied  composition  with  Padre 
Petronio  Franceschini.  In  1680  he  conducted 
in  San  Petronio  a  Miasa  solennis  of  his  own 
composition  for  soli,  choir,  and  orchestra.  His 
first  two  operas  *Atide*  (1679)  and  'Oreste' 
(1681),  were  given  in  Bologna ;  those  that 
followed,  '  Marzio  Coriolano,'  libretto  by  Fren- 
casco  Valsini  (anagram  of  Francesco  SUvani) 
^1683V,  *LaRo8aura'(1689);  *Brennoin  Efeso* 
(1690)  ;  *  L'  Inganno  scoperto '  (1690)  ;  *  Furio 
Camillo'  (1692) ;  'Nerone  fatto  Cesare '  (1693) ; 
and  *  Laodicea  e  Berenice '  (1695),  in  Venice,  at 
the  theatres  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  San 
Salvatoro.  '  La  Flavia '  was  given  at  Bologna 
in  1686,  and  another,  *  Rosinda  ed  Emireno '  is 
mentioned.  He  went  to  Venice  in  1683,  and 
in  1685  to  Modena.  He  became  maestro  di 
cappella  at  San  Pietro,  Bologna,  in  1690,  and 
at  San  Petronio  in  1696.  His  oratorio  on  the 
Passion  was   produced  in   1685,  and   another 

*  Abramo  vincitor  de'  propri  affetti '  was  printed 
in  Bologna  in  1687,  and  performed  under  his 
own  direction  in  the  palace  of  Count  Francesco 
Caprara.^  [Four  passions,  and  eight  other  ora- 
torios are  at  Bologna  (see  the  Quellen-Lcxikmu'] 
Fetis,  followed  by  Mendel,  speaks  of  his  rela- 
tions with  the  German  Emperors  Leopold  and 
Carl  VI.,  but  the  writer  of  this  article  has  failed 
to  discover  any  documentary  evidence  to  support 
the  assertion  that  he  was  made  Capellmeister 
by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  though  he  *was  made 
Hofrath  by  Carl  VI.  In  Kochers  Life  of  Fux, 
the  most  trustworthy  book  on  the  period,  no 
mention  is  to  be  found  of  Giacomo  Perti  in  con- 
nection with  the  court ;  the  only  instance  of  the 
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naiue  uGiuf^  AUbuuiu  irorbx,  «  uHSB-suiger  la  we 
Hofcapelle.  It  is,  moreover,  beyond  a  doubt 
that  Perti  was  Maestro  di  cappella  of  San  Pet- 
ronio in  Bologna,  and  retained  the  post  till  his 
death,  April  10,  1756.  Gerber  states  that  a 
Te  Deum  of  Perti's  was  sung  under  his  own 
direction  in  Vienna,  on  the  relief  of  the  Turkish 
siege  in  1688,  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as 
Perti  had  then  not  made  his  name,  and  was 
scarcely  known  beyond  Bologna.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Filarmonici  on  March  13, 1681, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  been  '  Principe ' 
six  times.  Among  his  friends  was  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  close  corre- 
spondence. Another  friend  was  Padre  Martini, 
who  states  in  his  Saggio  di  CoTUrappunto  (ii. 
142)  that  he  held  communications  on  musical 
subjects  with  Perti  down  to  1750.  Besides 
'Abramo,'  he  printed  in  Bologna  'Cautate 
morali  e  spirituali '  (1688),  and  *  Messe  e  Salmi 
ooncertati '  (1735).  Abbate  Santini  had  a  fine 
collection  of  Perti's  church  works  (four  masses, 
three  Confitebors,  four  Magnificats,  etc.),  unfor- 
tunately now  dispersed.  [For  the  list  of  his 
church  works  see  the  Quellen-Lexikon.'\  His 
'  Elogio '  was  pronounced  before  the  Filarmonici 
by  £^.  Masini  in  1812,  and  printed  in  Bologna. 
There  is  an  'Adoramus  Te'  by  Perti  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  and  Novello 
has  included  two  fine  choruses  by  him  in  hia 
'Sacred  Music'  (vol.  ii.)  and  'Motetts'  (bk.  xi.). 
Others  are  given  by  Choron,  and  in  the  *  Aus- 
wahl  flir  vorzuglicher  Musikwerke.'         F.  o. 

PES  ANTE,  'heavy.'  This  direction  is  as  a 
rule  only  applied  to  music  for  keyed  instruments, 
though  some  writers  have  transferred  it  to  orches- 
tral, or  even  vocal  music.  It  indicates  that  the 
whole  passage  to  which  it  refera  is  to  be  played 
with  great  firmness  and  in  a  marked  manner.  It 
differs  from  mareeUo,  however,  in  that  it  applies 
to  whole  passages,  which  may  be  quite  legato  at 
the  same  time  ;  while  marccUo  refers  to  single 
notes  or  isolated  groups  of  notes,  which  would 
not  as  a  rule  be  intended  to  be  played  smoothly. 
A  good  example  is  the  opening  passage,  or  intro- 
duction, to  the  first  Ballade  of  Chopin  (in  G 
minor,  op.  23).  H. 

PESCETTI,  Giovanni  Battista,  bom  at 
Venice  about  1704,  studied  under  Lotti,  and 
wrote  an  opera,  'Nerone  detronato,'  for  the 
Venetian  stage  in  1725,  collaborating  with 
Galuppi  in  '  Gli  odi  delusi  dal  sangne '  in  1728, 
and  in  '  Dorinda,'  1729.  He  came  to  England 
probably  in  1737,  as  his  '  Demetrio  *  was  given 
in  that  year ;  in  1738  (according  to  Buniey), 
his  pastoral,  'Angelica  and  Medoro,'  was 
given  in  March  and  April  In  the  same  yesr 
came  out  his  'Diana  and  Endymion,'  the  airs 
from  which  were  printed  by  Walsh.  In  1739 
(see  Chrysander's  Hdndelf  ii.  454)  he  was 
appointed  director  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  of  the  King's  Theatre  in  1740.  His  return 
to  Italy  would  seem  to  have  taken  place  before 


fatner  nnds  it  hard  to  belieye  Bumey  8  stat 
ment  that  he  contributed  to  a  pasticcio,  *  £zi< 
giveu  in  London  in  1764-65,  but  the  three  soni 
which  were  his  share  in  the  work  may  hai 
appeared  before  in  some  other  connection,  or 
they  were  written  especially  there  was  no  nee 
for  him  to  come  to  England  for  the  productioi 
He  died  about  1766,  as  Domenico  Bettoi 
succeeded  to  his  post  at  St  Mark's  in  Apri 
An  oratorio,  *6ionata,'  is  in  MS.  at  Padua, 
'  Kyrie '  and  '  Gloria '  at  Dresden,  and  a  set  < 
hari>sichord  sonatas  was  published  in  Londo 
in  1739,  some  of  which  are  in  the  Tresi 
des  Pianistes  and  other  collections  (Quelle^ 
Ztcxikon,  etc).  M. 

PESCHKA,  Minna,  nie  Lsutner,  was  bor 
Oct.  25, 1839,  at  Vienna.    She  received  instru( 
tiou  in  singing  from  Heinrich  Proch,  and  mad 
her  d^but  on  the  stage  at  Breslau,  in  1856,  a 
Agatha,  and  afterwards  played  Alice,  remainin 
there  a  year.     She  next  played  at  Dessau  up  t 
the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Dr.  Peschka  c 
Vienna,  in  1861.     In  Sept.  1863  she  appeare 
at  Vienna  with   great  success  as  Margaret  c 
Valois,    Isabel,  etc.,    and   afterwards   receive) 
further  instruction  from  Mnie.  Bockholtz  Falconi 
She  next  appeared  at  Lemberg  and  Darmstadt 
and  in  1868-76  at  Leipzig,  the  most  brillian 
peiiod  of  her  career,  according  to  Riemann 
She  gained  great  popularity  there  both  in  oper 
and  concerts,  being  equally  successful  both  ii 
serious  and  the  lighter  oi)eratic  parts.     Mme 
Peschka-Leutner  visited  England  in  1872,  san| 
(March  20)  at  the  Philharmonic,  and   at  th( 
Crystal  Palace,  and  was  well  received  at  botl 
concerts.     In  the  autumn  of  that  year  she  wen 
to  America,  and  sang  at  the  Boston  Festiva 
with  very  great  success.     In  1877  she  went  t< 
Hamburg,  where  she  was  engaged  until  1883, 
In  1879  she  reappeared  at  the  Carola  Theater, 
Leipzig,  for  a  short  operatic  season  under  Hen 
Julius  Hofimann,  and  played  with  great  succesi 
the   title -part  of  Handel's  'Almira,'  on  th( 
revival  of  that  opera.     In  1881  she  sang  again 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  1882  reappeared 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  also  taking  the  part  oJ 
Eglantine  in'  Euryanthe '  (Drury  Lane,  June  1 3), 
but  the  voice  haid  become  worn  and  destitute 
of  charm.     From  1883  until  her  retirement  in 
1887  she  was  engaged  at  Cologne,  and  in  the 
latter  year  settled  at  Wiesbaden,  where  she  died 
Jan.  12,  1890.     Her  voice,  a  soprano  of  great 
volume,  and  extraordinary  compass  and  agility, 
her  good  execution  combined  with  good  acting, 
and  her  agreeable  appearance,  made  her  veiy 
popular    in   the   principal  cities   of  her  own 
country,  where  she  was  an  established  fiivouritc 
at  festivals  and   concerts,  as  well  as  on  the 
stage.  A.  c. 

PESSARD,  &MILB  Louis  Fobtttn^,  bom  in 
Paris,  May  29,  1843,  was  a  student  of  the  Con< 
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riujLaEtuuAf  Hititiii^Oj  was  oom  &j,  raiermo, 
Dec.  1,  1818,  and  learnt  music  at  Naples  under 
Zingarelli,  Bellini,  and  Buggi.  He  made  his 
lirst  appearance  at  Majella  in  1829,  with  the 
opera  '  II  Diavolo  color«di  rosa. '  It  was  followed 
by  four  others,  and  then,  after  an  interval,  by 
*  Le  Precauzioni*  (May  20,  1861,  Naples)  and 
'Elena  di  Tolosa'  (1852).  At  the  Scala  he 
brought  out  'Marco  Visconti  '(1854);  '  L*  Assedio 
di  Leyda*  (1866);  *Ione'  (1858);  *I1  duca 
di  Scilla'  (1859);  and  'Moroaina'  (1862). 
After  this  nearly  every  year  produced  its  opera, 
but  we  need  only  mention  'Giovanni  II.  di 
Napoli  *  (Naples,  Feb.  27,  1869)— said,  in  some 
respects,  to  surpass  'lone,'  which  up  to  that 
time  was  his  chef-d'osuvrc — and  *  I  promessi 
sposi'  (Lecco,  Oct.  2,  1869).  For  the  latter 
PetroUa  was  called  before  the  curtain  twenty- 
seven  times  in  the  first  evening  !  In  1873  he 
produced  '  Manfredo '  at  Rome  ;  it  was  greatly 
applauded,  and  a  silver  crown  presented  to  the 
composer.  His  last  opera  was  '  Bianoa  Orsini,' 
produced  at  Naples,  April  4,  1874. 

Petrella  died  at  Genoa,  April  7,  1877.  In 
the  biography  in  Mendel's  Dictionary  nineteen 
operas  of  his  are  named,  but  a  more  correct 
chronological  list  is  in  Pougin's  supplement  to 
Fetis.  His  music,  though  often  violently 
applauded  by  the  enthusiastic  Italians,  pleased 
the  more  critical  audience  of  the  ScaU  only 
moderately,  and  has  no  permanent  qualities,  g. 

PETRI,  Henri  Wilhelm,  bom  April  6, 1866, 
at  Zeyst  near  Utrecht  in  Holland.  This 
violinist  springs  from  a  musical  family,  his 
grandfather  having  been  an  excellent  organist, 
and  his  father  an  accomplished  performer  on  the 
oboe.  He  received  primary  violin  instruction 
from  his  father,  and  after  his  father's  death  in 
1866  studied  with  H.  S.  Dahmen,  a  local  concert- 
meister,  for  five  years.  Making  rapid  progress, 
Wilhelm  III.,  King  of  Holland,  conferred  upon 
him  the  distinction  of  sending  him  to  study 
with  Joachim  at  the  royal  expense.  With 
the  exception  of  a  year  and  a  half,  spent  in 
studying  the  French  School  at  Brussels,  the 
young  artist  profited  by  the  instruction  of  the 
great  master  until  1876,  when  Professor  Joachim 
brought  him  to  London.  Here  he  played  fre- 
(^uently  in  public  with  success ;  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who 
greatly  admired  his  talent,  and  returned  to 
Germany  in  1877  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
concertmeister  at  the  Ducal  Chapel  of  Sonder- 
hausen.  In  1881  he  filled  a  similar  post  at 
the  Royal  Theatre,  Hanover ;  in  1888  became 
concertmeister  at  the  Theatre  and  Gewandhaus, 
Leipzig ;  and  in  1889,  King  Albert  of  Saxony 
assigned  to  him  the  position  of  first  concert- 
meister to  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Dresden,  in 
succession  to  Lauterbaoh.     In  addition  to  his 

1  Fwform«d  at  the  Ljcemn,  London.  March  21, 1871. 


utts  orgaoiBou  au  oAceiieui*  abnng  quanei.  wnica 
has  toured  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  gives  a  series  of 
subscription  concerts  in  Dresden  during  the 
winter  of  each  year.  As  a  composer,  he  has 
published  some  violin  solos  and  songs,  and 
edited  the  concertos  of  Spohr,  Bach,  Mozart, 
as  well  as  David's  '  Hohe  Schule '  and  the 
studies  of  Rode,  Kreutzer,  and  Viotti. — Rie- 
mann's  Lexikon ;  Baker's  Biog.  Diet,  of  Afus.  ; 
and  personally  communicated.  E.  n-A. 

PETRIE,  George,  1x}mlnDublin  in  1789,  was 
originally  an  artist,  and  afterwards  held  several 
public  appointments  in  Ireland.  Musically 
his  name  is  best  remembered  by  his  collection 
of  Irish  folk-songs.  From  his  earliest  youth  he 
devoted  himself  to  noting  down  the  traditional 
songs  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  supplied 
Thomas  Moore  with  several  airs  for  the  *  Irish 
Melodies,'  and  assisted  Edward  Bunting.  In 
1855  ho  published,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  and  Publication  of 
the  Melodies  of  Ireland  (founded  in  1851),  a 
large  quarto  volume  of  about  140  airs,  mostly 
vocal,  taken  from  the  tunes  he  had  noted.  Tlie 
work  is  full  of  very  thorough  notes  on  the  subject 
of  Irish  music,  and  though  very  scarce  is  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  student  of  Irish  folk-song. 
Petrie  died  in  Dublin,  Jan.  17,  1866. 

After  his  death  an  attempt  towards  a  second 
volume  of  his  quarto  work  was  made,  but  only 
forty-eight  pages  were  printed.  Recently  the 
Irish  Literary  Society  of  London  issued,  under 
the  editorship  of  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford,  *  The  Com- 
plete Petrie  Collection'  (Boosey,  three  parts), 
which,  containing  1582  aira,  comprises  all  the 
melodies  Petrie  left  behind  him  in  manuscript. 
It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  value  of  such  a 
collection  of  airs  noted  in  Ireland,  though  every- 
one of  them  cannot  be  justly  claimed  as  of  Irish 
origin.  F.  K. 

PETRUCCI,  Ottaviano  dei,  an  illustrious 
printer,  the  father  of  the  art  of  type-music- 
printing,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Fossom- 
brone,  between  Ancona  and  Urbino,  June  18, 
1466.  In  1491  he  was  established  at  Venice  ; 
and  on  May  25,  1498,  he  obtained  from  the 
Seignory  the  sole  privilege,  for  twenty  years, 
of  printing  *  figured  music '  (canto  figurato)  and 
music  in  the  tablature  of  the  organ  and  lute — 
a  privilege  which  he  exercised  there  till  about 
1511.  At  that  date  he  left  the  Venetian 
business  in  the  hands  of  Amadeo  Scotti  and 
Nicol6  da  Raphael,  and  returned  to  Fossom- 
brone,  where,  on  Oct.  22,  1513,  he  obtained  a 
patent  from  Pope  Leo  X.  for  the  monopoly  of 
music-printing  in  the  Roman  States  for  fifteen 
years.  His  latest  work,  three  choral  masses, 
in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  Rome,  is  dated  1523, 
and  he  died  May  7,  1539. 

Petnicci's  process  was    a  double  one  ;  he 


In  fact  he  discovered  a  method  of  doing  by 
press  what  the  German  printers  of  |Mz/ro9ifn«^r7 
or  pattern  -  printing,  had  done  by  hand, 
work  is  beautifully  executed.     The  'regist 
or  fit,  of  the  notes  on  the  lines  is  perfect ; 
ink  is  a  fine  black,  and  the  whole  efiect 
admirable.     But  the  process    was  expensi 
and  was  soon  superseded  by  printing  in  • 
impression,  which  appears  to  have  been  f 
successfully  accomplished  by  Pierre  Haultin 
1625.1 

Petrucci  printed  no  missals,  service  boo 
or  other  music  in  canto  fermo ;   but  mast 
motets,  lamentations,  and  frottole,  all  in  cai 
tigurato,  or  measured  music,  and  a  few  wo 
in  lute-tablature.     [See  MusiCA  Mensurai 
Tablatukb.]     His  first  work  was  *  Harmon 
Musices  Odhecaton  A.'  (see  below)  — a  collect 
of  ninety-six  pieces  in  three  and  four  parts 
Isaac,  Josquin,  Obrecht,  Okeghem,  and  oti 
masters  of  the  day,  the  parts  printed  oppos 
one  another  on  the  open  pages  of  a  sm^l  4 
His  activity  was  very  great ;  Chrysander  ^  gi' 
a  list  of  eighteen  works  certainly,  and  two  prt 
ubly,    issued    between    June    12,    1501,    a 
Nov.  28,  1504.     The  last  work  cited  by  Eiti 
{Bibliograpkie)  is  the  'Motetti  della  Goron 
a  collection  of  eighty-three  motets  for  foi 
five,  and  six  voices  (in  separate  part -books) 
four  portions,  the  fourth  portion  of  which  \i 
published    at    Fossombrone,    Oct.    81,    151 
F^tis,  however,'  mentions  three  masses,  in  lai 
folio,  printed  for  the  lectern  of  a  church,  wi 
the  date  1528-25,  and  knocked  down  to  an  i] 
known  buyer  at  a  sale  at  Rome  in  1829.     The 
are  now  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel.     His  life  ai 
works  are  exhaustively  treated  by  Anton  Schmi 
OUaviano  dei  Petrucci,  etc.,  Vienna,  1845. 

In  the  following  complete  list  of  Petrucc 
publications,  as  far  as  they  are  now  knowi 
those  in  the  British  Museum  are  indicated  1 
an  asterisk,  and  those  at  Bologna,  Mimic 
Vienna,  Rome,  and  Berlin,  by  the  letters  £ 
M.,  v.,  R.,  and  Ber. 

HannonlM  M qsIom  Odhemttm.  A.    Venice.  1801.'  May  14.    (B.  a 
Paria  Conaervatoire.)      _     _ _ 


1  The  method  of  prlntlnf  by  doable  impraaaton— eo  aa  to  obt( 
the  atATe  Unea  oontfnooua  wlthoat  the  braaka  inerltable  In  jirlntl 
by  a  alngle  Imnreaalon — waa  patented  hy  Sehennnaim  In  18M.  \J 
BcnmuKMKWK.] 

*  MuMieal  TtmBt,  1877.  p.  SSBo.       *  Mog.  unt».  riL  19a, 

*  Some  other  coplea  were  diaeorarad  In  Italy  aome  jeara  baek. 
(  Bat  aee  Vernareod  aa  to  thla  date. 

"  Theae  two  edlttona  are  annoticed  by  Sdunld. 
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the  most  precious  geographical  monuments  of 
antiquity,  and  is  now  in  the  State  Library  at 
Vienna.  His  devotion  to  music  is  shown  by 
his  preface  to  the  *  Liber  seleotarum  Cantionum 
quas  Yulgo  Mutetas  appellant,  sex,  quinque, 
et  quatuor  vocum,'  of  Grimmius  and  Wyrsung, 
Augsburg,  1520,  a  volume  containing  twenty- 
four  Latin  motets  by  H.  Izac,  Josquin  des 
Pr^,  Obreoht,  Pierre  de  la  Rue,  Senfl,  and 
others.  o. 

PEVERNAGE,  Andreas,  bom  in  the  year 
1543,^  at  Gourtrai,  in  Flanders.  He  held  an 
appointment  in  his  native  town  until  his  mar- 
riage,' June  15,  1574,  and  soon  after  (about 
1577)  moved  to  Antwerp  as  choirmaster  in 
the  cathedral.  There  he  led  an  active  life, 
composing,  editing,  and  giving  weekly  per- 
formances at  his  house  of  the  best  native  and 
foreign  music  He  died  at  the  sge  of  forty- 
eight,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 
Sweertius  '  describes  him  as  *  vir  ad  modestiam 
factus,  et  totus  candidus,  quae  in  Musico  mireris, 
quibus  cum  leviusculis  notis  annata  levitas 
videtur.'  The  same  author  gives  the  following 
epitaph : — 

M.  Andne  Pevernagio 

MoBico  excellenti 

Hiyus  eodesffle  phonasoo 

et  Maris  flli» 

Maria  Haecht  vidua  et  FF.  M.  pcea. 

Obierant  Hie  XXX  JnlU.  Aetat  XLVIII. 

Ilia  II  Feb.    Aetat  XII.    MDLXXXIX. 

Four  books  of  chansons  were  published  in 
1589-91,  and  a  book  of  'Oantiones  Sacrae'  iii 
1578 ;  five  masses  and  a  book  of  'Gantiones 
Sacrae,*  were  published  in  1602.  The  British 
Museum  contains  one  book  of  chansons,  and 
two  imperfect  copies  of  the  *  Harmonia  Geleste,' 
a  collection  of  madrigals  edited  by  Pevemage 
in  1583,  in  which  seven  of  his  own  pieces  appear. 
In  addition  to  these  Eitner*  mentions  sixteen 
detached  pieces  in  various  collections  of  the 
time.  Two  pieces  have  been  printed  in  modem 
type — an  ode  to  S.  Geoilia,  *  O  virgo  generosa,'* 
composed  for  the  inauguration  of  his  house 
concerts,*  and  a  nine-part  'Gloria  in  exoelsis.'^ 
[See  the  Samnulbande  of  the  Int.  Mus,  Ges. 
for  April-June  1902,  pp.  466-7.]      J.it.s.-B. 

PEZZE,  ALES8ANDR0,  an  able  violoncellist, 
was  bom  in  Milan,  August  11,  1835.  He 
received  his  first  musical  education  from  his 
father,   an  excellent   amateur.     In    1846   he 


.  PBTtniu*  .  .  .  <ltod  July  SO,  IflU,  about  hall'iiut 
four  in  theaftamoon,  after  five  vaaks'  UlneM.'  (See  note  dlaeorereil 
hy  Jf .  de  Burbure  In  Antwerp  Oatliedral  booki.)  Tbne  the  Ia*t  two 
letten  of  the  date  In  the  emtaph  have  ohanced  jdaoee ;  It  ahonld 
■Und  MDI.XXXXl.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-elght.  whieh 
flzM  the  date  of  hia  birth. 

>  Paqaet'e  HUtaif  UtUratrtdrnPu^^^a*,  torn.  8,  p.  SSI  (Lonvaln. 
17S7).  The  anthor  clTei  a  refWence.  Fraute.  Hotml  potmata,  ed. 
»78.  pp.  98B.  940,  oA  11  j  a  deoz  Bpithalamee :  In  nnptiaa  Andxeae 
PeTeniace.apiid  Cortraoomca  87mphaBa«d,et  MarlaelLiVM  Ttdvae, 
17  caL  Julii.  anno  1874. 

>  Athenat  BOgieaa,  Antwen,  lOSS  (Brit.  Mas.  11.901  k).  Beth  the 
jear  of  death  and  the  name  of  Pevemage'*  wife  are  prooaUy  ineor- 
reet.    See  notee  6  and  7.  «  iBM&vra|>Me. 

•  Comniei^'CoUeetlo  op.  mnaleonun  Batar.'    vol.  rUL  (Bai 
Ttaatwain).  •  Amfaroa.  OewMeM*.  IIL  S16w 

^  OateOia,  voa  ObariMAr.  Lvzembaiv.  18611  No.  7. 


tion,  receiving  instraction  from  Merighi,  al 
the  master  of  Piatti.  After  a  course  of  concei 
in  North  Italy  he  was  appointed  first  violoncel 
at  La  Scala.  Lumley  brought  him  to  H 
Mijesty's  Theatre  in  1857,  where  he  remaiiw 
till  the  theatre  was  burnt  down.  He  undertoc 
various  tours  in  the  United  Kingdom  wii 
Tietjens,  Santley,  and  other  well-known  artist 
and  in  1870  accepted  the  post  of  princip 
violoncello  at  Go  vent  Garden  and  (with  Petti 
at  the  Philharmonic,  but  resigned  three  yes 
later  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  teaching,  • 
being  appointed  to  fill  Piatti's  place  at  t 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  which  post  he  si 
occupies.  He  frequently  played  at  the  Popa 
Concerts  either  in  coigunction  with  Piatti 
replacing  him. 

Signer  Pezze  has  formed  many  excell 
pupils,  and  has  helped  to  maintain  the  trc 
tional  Italian  school  of  players — that  exempli 
by  Piatti.  He  has  played  upon  a  fine  Rugg 
violoncello  and,  in  latter  years,  upon  the  *  Ms 
Stradivari  w.  w.  c 

PFEIFFER,   Geokoss  Jsan,   pianist 
composer,  was  bom  at  Versailles,  Dec.  12, 18 
His  first  piano  lessons  were  from  his  mot 
Mme.  Olaia  Pfeiffer,  an  excellent  pianist  of 
school  of  Kalkbrenner.     Maleden  and  Dai 
first  taught  him  composition.     He  gainc 
brilliant  success  at  the  Gonservatoire  con* 
in  1862,  in  which  year  his  operetta  'Capil 
Roche'  was  performed.     His  composition) 
dude  a  symphony,  a  quintet,  trios,  son 
concertos,  of  which  the  third  has  been  rept 
several    times    in    Paris.     Also    an    orat 
*  Agar ' ;  a  symphonic  poem,  '  Jeanne  d'i 
an  overture,  *  Le  Gid,'  and  a  quantity  of  ] 
music,  including  some  well-known  studies, 
important  work  is  a  one-act  comic  opera,  ' '       i 
dume,'  represented  in  1884   and   1885.        I 
Pfeiffer  is  a  partner  in  the  piano  firm  of  P       I 
Wolffs  Gie.,  Paris,  and  although  he  has 
maintained  his  artistic  reputation  he  hs 
found  time  to  devote  serious  attention  t       \ 
business.     He  succeeded  his  father,  £mile        I 
fer,  in  this  position.    His  great-uncle,  J.  PI        i 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  piano-maki 
Paris.  A.  J 

PFITZNER,  Hans,  bom  at  Moscow,  >  i 
1869,  of  German  parents  ;  studied  at  fin 
his  £&ther,  conductor  and  violinist  at  the  I 
theater  at  Frankfort,  and  subeequentl; 
Kwast  and  Enorr  at  the  Hoch  Conserva 
of  that  place.  In  1892-98  he  was  a  tea< 
the  Goblenz  Gonservatorium,  and  in  1 
undertook  the  duties  of  a  theatrical  cot  i 

at  Mainz,  receiving  in  the  latter  year  a 
for  services  up  to  &en  gratuitously  giver 
taught  from  1897  at  the  Stem  Gonservi 
at  Berlin,  where  he  is  still  active  as  co  i 

at  the  Theater  des  Westens.     His  music  i 

'Der  arme  Heinrich,'  was  produced  al 
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95,  ^witli  great  success  ;  and  *  Die  Rose  vom 
ts^rten  '  at  Elberfeld  in  1901.  Both  have 
frequently  given  at  different  German  centres 
usic.  Incidental  music  to  Ibsen's  'Fest 
Solhaugx'  and  a  violoncello  sonata,  op.  1, 
ared  in  1889  ;  before  this  he  had  written 
sna  for  alto,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra, 
r  Blumen  Rache,'  which  is  still  in  MS. 
ballads  *  Herr  Oluf  and  'Die  Heinzel- 
inchen, '  for  baritone  and  bass  with  orchestra, 
among  his  more  recent  works,  and  some 
mber  comjKMitions,  songs,  and  an  orchestral 
erzo  may  also  be  mentioned.  A  monograph 
Pfitzner  by  P.  N.  Oossmann  appeared  in 
)4,  and  in  vol.  y.  of  the  Zeitachrift  of  the 
.  Mus.  Ges.,  p.  277,  is  an  article  on  him 
lemann's  Lexikon).  M. 

PH  AL^E.     The  firm  of  music-publishers  of 
IS  name,   which   for  upwards   of  a  century 
cupied  a  leading  position  in  the  Netherlands, 
is  founded  by  Pierre  Phaltee,  who  was  bom 
Louvain  about  1510.     His  family  name  is 
ipposed  to  have  been  Van  der  Phalesien,  but 
)th  he  and  his  descendants  used  either  the 
rench  form  Phal^  or  the  Latin  Phalesius.    In 
le  present  article  the  French  form  is  adopted, 
oth  for  the  surname  and  the  Christian  names  of 
he  various  members  of  his  family.    About  1545 
^ierre  Phal^,  the   elder,  started   publishing 
Dusical  works.     His  earlier  books  were  chiefly 
liute  music,  and  were  printed  by  Servaas  Sassen 
)f  Diest,  Jacob  Betius  or  Bathenius,  and  Martin 
Kotarius  or  Raymakers  (Martin  Rotaire).     In 
L553   the  imprint   first  occurs    '  Imprim^    k 
Louvain  par  Kerre  Phal^,  pour  luy  et  Martin 
Rotaire'  ;  in  1554  'Imprim^  k  Louvain   par 
Pierre  Phal^,'  so  it  seems  probable  that  about 
this  time  he  started  printing  as  well  as  publish- 
ing.    In  1570  he  is  associated  with  Jan  Bellem 
(Jean  Bell^re)  of  Antwerp,  though  he  remained 
at  Louvain  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1573  or  1574.     His  children  were  (1)  Hubert, 
sub-prior  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Afflighem  ; 
(2)  Antoinette  ;  (8)  Robert ;  (4)  Corneille  and 
(5)  Pierre.     Of  these  the  name  of  Corneille  (or 
Oornelis)  appears    in    an    edition   of    Lasso's 
'Patrocinium  Musices,'  issued  at  Louvain  in 
1574.    In  1581  he  moved  to  Antwerp,  where 
lie  was  still  living  in  1608.     His  children  were 
(1)  Robert,  who  was  a  lawyer  at  Antwerp  in 
1612  ;  (2)  Anne,  who  married  C.  van  Dale  and 
died  at  Antwerp  in  1612  ;  (8)  Marie,  married 
in  1608  to  Pierre  Willems  and  (4)  Corneille, 
baptized  at  Antwerp,  Sept  27,1581.     Corneille 
Phalese  seems  at  an  early  date  to  have  given  up 
the  publishing  business  to  his  brother,  Pierre 
Phal^  the  younger,  who  at  first  continued  his 
father's  partnership  with  BelUre.     Pierre  was 
inscribed  in  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke's,  at  Antwerp 
in  1581,  and  on  Feb.  17,  1582,  was  married  at 
theCathedralto  Elisabeth  Wissohavens,  daughter 
of  Jean  Wisschavens  by  Dymphna  van  Dyck  of 
Halines.    In  1582  his  books  were  issued  at  the 


sign  of  the  Red  Lion  in  the  Cammerstraet ;  in 
1 606  the  house  was  sold  by  its  owners.  Phalese's 
lease  lasted  for  two  years  longer,  but  in  1608 
he  bought  the  *  Coperen  Pot '  in  the  same  street 
and  changed  its  sign  to  *  De  Eoning  David  * ; 
this  remained  the  seat  of  the  business  until  the 
firm  finally  gave  up  publishing.  The  younger 
Pierre  Phalese  had  five  children  ;  (1)  Barbara, 
bom  between  1583  and  1585,  married  in  1610 
to  Jean  de  Vos ;  (2)  Madeleine,  baptized  in 
1586,  died  May  SO,  1652  ;  (3)  Marie,  baptized 
in  1589,  married  in  1615  to  E.  de  Mayer ;  (4) 
Pierre,  baptized  in  1594,  became  an  Augustinian 
monk  at  Antwerp ;  in  1662  he  celebrated  the 
jubilee  of  his  entrance  into  religion  ;  his  death 
took  place  in  1671  ;  (5)  Anne,  baptized  in  1 603, 
died  young.  Phal^  died  at  Antwerp,  March 
IS,  1629,  and  was  buried  in  his  son's  monastery, 
in  the  church  of  which  his  children  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  1650  ;  his  wife 
had  predeceased  him,  dying  in  1619.  After  the 
death  of  the  younger  Phalese,  the  business  was 
carried  on  by  his  daughters.  Marie  and 
Madeleine  were  inscribed  in  the  registers  of 
the  Guild  of  Luke  as  'dochters  Phal^e'  in 
1629,  and  from  1630  to  1650  the  books  issued 
by  the  firm  bear  the  imprint '  Chez  les  H^ritiers 
de  Pierre  Phal^,'  though  about  1650  a  few 
works  appeared  issued  *Apud  Magdalenam 
Phalesium  et  cohaeredes.'  Madeleine  Phalese 
died  at  the  sign  of  King  David  on  May  30, 
1652,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  her 
brother's  monastery  on  June  3.  An  interesting 
set  of  her  executor's  accounts  is  printed  in  Goo- 
vaert's  Typographie  Musicale  dans  les  Pay-Baa 
(Antwerp,  1880)  ;  they  show  how  extensive  the 
business  was  at  this  time.  On  the  death  of 
Madeleine,  her  sister  Marie  de  Mayer  undertook 
the  management  of  the  firm,  which  she  con- 
tinued until  1678  or  1674.  The  last  work 
issued  by  the  Phal^ses  is  dated  in  the  latter 
year,  so  it  is  probable  that  Marie  de  Mayer 
died  about  that  time,  and  that  with  her  death 
the  business  came  to  an  end.  Six  printers' 
marks  are  used  by  the  Phal^es :  (1)  David 
standing,  with  a  harp  ;  motto,  *  Laudate  Domi- 
num  Psalterio  et  Cythara.'  (2)  David  kneeling, 
his  harp  and  sceptre  on  the  ground,  an  angel 
with  a  sword  in  the  sky.  (3)  St.  Peter,  a  key 
in  his  right  hand,  a  book  in  his  left ;  (4)  the 
B.y.  Mary  with  the  child  Christ,  crowned,  in 
clouds ;  (5)  Melpomene,  crowned,  holding  a 
ring  ;  (6)  The  B.V.  Mary  with  the  child  Christ, 
seated,  an  open  book  in  her  right  hand,  a  lily 
on  a  table  to  the  left.  w.  b.  s. 

PHILADELPHIA  is  remarkable  among  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  for  its  vigorous 
musical  life.  A  large  number  of  societies  for 
the  active  practice  of  music  exist  within  its 
precincts.  The  oldest  of  these,  the  Musical 
Fund  Society,  was  established  on  Feb.  29, 
1820.  In  1823  the  society  built  a  hall  for 
its  meetings,  and  about  seven  years  later  an 
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After  having  given,  in  the  course  of  thirty 
years,  about  one  hundred  concerts,  in  which 
nearly  all  the  best  European  and  American 
artists  took  part,  increased  competition  in 
musical  affairs  compelled  the  society  to  alter 
its  original  system,  but  for  the  last  thirty 
years  its  funds  have  been  gradually  accumu- 
lating, so  that  a  capital  has  now  been  secured 
with  which  it  is  hoped  a  permanent  school  of 
music  wUl  eventually  be  established.  In  the 
eighty  years  of  its  existence  the  society  has 
given  freely  from  its  funds  to  the  relief  of  its 
professional  members  and  their  families,  and  to 
provide  for  their  children  after  the  death  of 
their  parents.  The  society  has  accumulated 
a  considerable  library  of  vocal  and  orchestral 
scores,  etc.  Of  late  its  influence  has  de- 
clined, as  it  has  not  attracted  young  blood 
and  new  ideas.  For  the  work  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra,  see  Symphony  Concerts, 
U.S.A.  The  Boston  Orchestra  gives  concerts 
in  Philadelphia,  and  there  is  a  season  of 
opera  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera -House, 
New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  at  the  end  of 
this  article  will  be  found  a  list^  of  the 
most  important  musical  societies  (with  the 
names  of  their  conductors)  which  are  now 
in  existence  in  Philadelphia.  Of  these  the 
Orpheus  Club,  a  choral  society  for  men's 
voices,  was  organised  in  August  1872,  and  has 
a  limited  membership  of  fifty  active  members 
and  a  variable  number  of  associate  and  sub- 
scribing members. 

The  university  of  Pennsylvania,  located  in 
Philadelphia,  has  established  a  Faculty  of 
Music,  and  confers  degrees  on  students  who 
attend  its  lectures  and  pass  an  examination  in 
harmony,  counterpoint,  and  composition.  Lec- 
tures and  instruction  are  given  by  the  Professor 
of  Music  (H.  A.  Clarke)  who  has  also  organ- 
ised an  orchestra  and  a  glee-club,  composed  of 
the  undei>graduate  students.  The  Broad  Street 
Conservatory  (6.  R.  Coombs,  director),  is  affili- 
ated to  the  University,  and  H.  A.  Clarke  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  The  Sternberg  School 
of  Music  has  a  smaller  number  of  pupils,  but 
does  good  work. 

There  are  several  private  musical  academies 
at  Philadelphia.  The  principal  of  these  is 
the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy  (Plresident, 
Richard  Zeckwer). 

MUSICAL  SOCIETISS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

AUemaiiia.    H.  Knmme.     |  Lyric  Clab.  H.  Keely(1886^ 
Columbia  Gesangverein.  E. .  M&nnerchor.  S. L. Hermann. 

Klee.  ,  Mendelssohn     Clab     (the 

Eoridice,     female     choral]    leading  vocal  club  in  the 

society.    F.  Scheel.  city).    1875. 

Fortnightly  aub.  M.  Leef-  Musical  Fund  Society.    Dr. 

son.  I     Dunglison,  President. 

Harmonie.    E.  Klee.  .  Orpheus  Club.    F.  Scheel. 

1  Infonnation  from  Mr.  W.  J.  BiatnU.  editor  of  TJu  Stud*. 


cietv.    H.  u.  Thunder. 
Philadelphia  Orchestra. 


F. 


Young    Mannerchor. 
Koemmenich. 


L. 


Scheel. 
Quartet  Club.    B.  Ulrich.  y^.  b.  8. 

PHILjfeMON  ET  BAUCIS.  Op^racomique 
in  three  acts  (afterwards  reduced  to  two),  words 
by  Barbier  and  Carr^,  music  by  Charles  GU>unod, 
brought  out  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Feb.  18, 
1860.  Given  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Oct. 
24,  1891.  o. 

PHILHARMONIC  PITCH.     See  Pitch. 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.  This  Society 
was  founded  in  London  in  1813  for  the  en- 
couragement of  orchestral  and  instrumental 
music  Messrs.  J.  B.  Cramer,  P.  A.  Corn, 
and  W.  Dance  invited  various  professionid 
friends  to  meet  them  on  Sunday,  Jan.  24, 1813, 
when  a  plan  was  formed  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  society  with  thirty  members, 
afterwards  increased  to  forty — seven  of  whom 
were  made  directors  for  the  management  of  the 
concerts — and  an  unlimited  number  of  associates. 
The  subscription  for  members  was  three  guineas, 
and  for  associates  two  guineas  each.  Subscribers 
were  admitted  on  the  introduction  of  a  member 
on  paying  four  guineas,  and  resident  Sajnilies  of 
any  subscriber  two  guineas  each. 

The  principal  musicians  in  London  readily 
joined,  and  gave  their  gratuitous  services  in  the 
orchestra.  The  first  series  of  eight  concerts  on 
Mondays,  at  irregular  intervals,  commenced  on 
March  8,  1813,  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  Regent 
Street — 'Leader,  Mr.  Salomon;  at  the  piano- 
forte '  (in  lieu  of  the  conductor  as  at  present), 
'  Mr.  Clementi ' — and  was  both  financially  and 
artistically  successful. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  during 
the  first  season : — J.  B.  Cramer,  P.  A.  Corri, 
W.  Dance,  M.  Clementi,  W.  Ayrton,  W.  Shield, 
J.  J.  Graeff,  H.  R.  Bishop,  W.  Blake,  J.  B. 
Salomon,  C.  Neate,  R.  Potter,  Sir  Geo.  T.  Smart, 
F.  Cramer,  T.  Attwood,  J.  B.  Viotti,  —  Hill, 
—  Moralt,  G.  E.  Griffin,  J.  Bartleman,  W. 
Enyvett,  Louis  Berger,  C.  Ashley,  R.  Cooke, 
F.  Yaniewicz,  S.  Webbe,  jun.,  V.  Novello,  W, 
Horsley,  W.  Sherrington,  A.  Ashe.  Among  the 
associates,  of  whom  at  the  outset  there  were 
thirty-eight,  are  found  the  names  of  Bridge- 
tower,  Mori,  Naldi,  Cipriani  Potter,  Spagno- 
letti,  Samuel  Wesley,  and  other  eminent 
musicians. 

The  following  have  been  the  Treasurers  of  the 
Society:— W.  Ayrton  (1813-14);  W.  Dance 
(1815)  ;  M.  Clementi  (1816-17)  ;  R.  H.  Potter 
(1818-19);  T.  Attwood  (1820);  W.  Dance 
(1821-32);  W.  Sherrington  (1833-35);  W. 
Dance  (1886-39);  G.  F.  Anderson  (1840-76) ; 
W.  C.  Macfanen  (1877-80) ;  C.  K  Stephens 
(1881-92);  W.  H.  Cummings  (1892  to  the 
present  time).  The  Secretaries  have  been  H. 
Dance  (1813);  C.  J.  Ashley  (1813-16);  W. 
Watts  (1815-47)  ;  G.  W.  Budd  (1847-50)  ;  G. 
Hogarth  (1850-64);  Campbell  Clarke  (1864- 
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B  6 6)  ;  Stanley  Lucas  (1866-80) ;  Henry  Hersee 
1881-84);  Francesco  Berger  (1885  to  the 
resent  time).  Since  1888  the  office  of  secretary 
LCts  been  honorary. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Society  two  sym- 
klionies,  two  concertos,  two  quartets  or  quintets 
*or  string  or  wind  instruments,  with  two  or 
iiore  vocal  concerted  pieces,  constituted  the 
evening's  programme.  Chamber  Instrumental 
iniiBic  is  now  excluded,  and  other  arrangements 
:vre  made  conforming  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
age  and  the  comfort  of  the  subscribers. 

In  addition  to  the  claims  of  our  own  country- 
men, foreign  non-resident  musicians  have  from 
time  to  time  been  invited  to  direct  the  perform- 
ances, often  of  works  composed  at  the  express 
request  of  the  Society,  as  Cherubini  (March  13, 
1815),    Spohr   (1820,    1843),  Weber   (1826), 
Mendelssohn  (1829,  1842,  1844,  1847),  Hiller 
(1852),  Wagner  (1855),  Gounod  (1871).     The 
intimate  association  of  the  Society  with  these 
great  composers,  as  well  as  with  Onslow  and 
Beethoven,  etc.  etc.,  need  only  be  mentioned  to 
show  the  artistic  recognition  which  this  institu- 
tion has  received  from  music's  greatest  professors. 
A  good  idea  of  the  popularity  of  the  Society  in 
1 820  may  be  formed  from  Spohr's  account  in 
his    Autobiography.       *  Notwithstanding    the 
high  price  of  admission,'  says  he,  *  the  number 
of  subscribers  was  so  great  that  many  hundreds 
who  had  inscribed  their  names  could  not  obtain 
seats.' 

The  following  summary  of  the  principal  new 
events  of  each  season  will  be  the  best  epitome 
of  the  earnest  artistic  work  done  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.     It  will  show  how  far  the 
Society  since  its  establishment  may  claim  to 
have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  music ; 
how  many  masterpieces  of  the  most  different 
schools,  since  become  classic,  were  first  heard 
in  England  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  and  how 
many  great  players  have  there  made  their  d^but 
before  an  English  audience.     These  claims  to 
distinction  are  due  to  the  discretion  and  energy 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Society.     Their  post  is 
an  honorary  one,  involving  much  time  and 
labour,  and  it  is  through  their  exertions  that 
the  Society  has   for  so  long  maintained   its 
position  against  continually  increasing  competi- 
tion, and  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been 
rescued  from  pecuniary  difficulty  and  placed 
again  in  a  state  of  prosperity. 

The  list  shows,  with  a  few  exceptions,  only 
the  fresh  works  brought  forward  and  the  first 
appearances  of  artists  ;  the  stock  pieces  of  the 
repertory,  and  the  re-appearances  of  favourite 
players  and  singers  being  but  rarely  named. 

In  the  programmes  of  the  first  season  the 
works  are  but  rarely  specified. 

K.B.-*  dmotn  tlutt  a  work  vm  oomposed  for  th«  Sode^ ;  !•  that 
It  wu  llrtt  puf onncd  in  Xngland  at  fh«  date  named. 

1813.  SymphonieB— Haydn  (4),  Mozart  <8X  Beethoven 
(8X  Fleyel  (1),  Woelfl  (IX  Cleraenti  (2),  Romberg 


(1\  Overtures— Cherubini  (4),  Haydn  (IX  Hocart 
(1),  Pa&*  (IX  Septet— Beethoven.  Qaartets  and 
Quintets— Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  J.  C.  Bach, 
Romberg,  Viotti,  etc. 

1814.  t  Sinfonia  Eroica.  *t  2  MS.  Symphonies,  F.  Ries. 
♦t  Quartet,  Griffin.  MS.  Symphonies,  Haydn, 
t  Crotch,  and  t  Asioli.  *t  New  Overture,  Cheru- 
bini. *t Overture, Berger.  Selection fh)m 'Mount 
of  Olives.'  B.  Romberg  plays.  N.B.— Cherubini 
accepts  £200  for  a  new  symphony,  overture,  and 
vocal  piece. 

1816.  t  Overture,  *  Anacreon,'  conducted  by  Cherubini. 
*t  MS.  Symphony  and  MS.  Overture  by  Cherubini. 
tMS.  Symphonies  by  Ries  and  Woelfl;  fMS. 
Sestet,  Kalkbrenner.  Kalkbrenner  and  Lafont 
play.  £200  voted  for  trial  of  new  works.  8  MS. 
Overtures  bought  from  Beethoven. 

1816.  t Symphony  in  C  minor,  Beethoven.  fMS. 
Symphony,  Ries.  fMS.  Overture,  Beethoven, 
•f  MS.  Bardic  Overture,  Ries.  ^f  MS.  Overture 
and  Sestet,  Potter.  *tM8.  Symphony,  F6my. 
*t  MS.  Overture,  Burrowes.  Baillot  plays  at  Ist, 
and  leads  at  6th  and  7th  concerts. 

1817.  t Overtures, 'Fidelio' and' Coriolan.'  t Symphony 
in  A,  Beethoven.  fMS.  Syniphony,  Buignersh. 
Anfossi  plays.    Invitation  to  Beethoven. 

1818.  t  Hummel's  Septet,    t  MS.  Symphony,  Ries. 

1819.  tMS.  Symphony,  Clementi.  MS.  Trio,  Lindley. 
MMS.  Quintet,  Ries. 

1820.  Spohr's  first  visit ;  plays  his  Dramatic  Concerto, 
and  conducts  his  MS.  *t  Symphony  (No.  2)  and 
t  Nonet.  Neate  plays  a  t  Concerto  by  Beethoven. 
Further  commissions  to  Beethoven. 

1821.  Overtures,  *t  in  F,  Spohr ;  f  in  D,  Romberg. 
Moscheles  plays  his  fMS.  Concerto.  Potter 
plays  Mozart's  f  Concerto  in  D. 

1822.  {Overture,  'Leonora.'  f  Concerto  for  FF.  and 
(%orus,  Steibelt  (Neate);  Mrs.  Anderson's  first 
appearance— t  Hummel's  B  minor  Concerto.  H. 
Field  (Bath)  plays  f  Concerto,  Hummel.  MS. 
Symphony,  Bochsa.  f  MS.  Concerto,  Moscheles. 
Ist  app.  Oaradori. 

1828.  t  MS.  Symphony,  Clementi.  f  MS.  Overture  (op. 
124X  Beethoven. 

1824.  Beethoven's  f  C  minor  Concerto  (PotterX  f  MS. 
Overture,  Clementi.  Kalkbrenner  plays  f  MS. 
Concerto.  Szymanowska  plays.  Ist  app.  Miss 
Paton,  Mme.  Pasta. 

1826.  *t  Choral  Symphony  (March  21X  Overtures— 
t'Buryanthe,'  t'Olimpia,'  Spontini;  f  Alcalde,' 
Onslow.  Concertos— t  Beethoven,  in  G  (Potter), 
t  Weber's  Concertstiick  (Neate).  Pasta  and 
Caradorl  sing.    Female  Associates  first  elected. 

1826.  Weber  conducts,  April  8.  t  MS.  Symphony, 
Potter,  t  Overture,  Oessonda.'  De  Biriot  plays 
a  Concerto  by  Rode. 

1827.  t  MS.  Overtures  by  Schloesser  and  Ooss.  Liszt's 
first  appearance  (May  21)  in  Concerto  by  Hummel. 
Ist  app.  Mme.  Stockhausen. 

1828.  t  Symphony  in  fib,  Spohr.  Last  appearance  of 
Clementi.    Pixis  plays. 

1829.  Mendelssohn  conducts  his  f  C  minor  Symphony 
(Mav  26X  t  Spohr's  double  (Quartet.  Sontag  and 
Mallbran  sing. 

1880.  Argyll  Rooms  burnt  (Feb.  6);  libnuy  saved; 
concert-room  of  Opera^House  engaged.  Mendels- 
sohn's Overture  to  'M.  N.  Dream.'  f  Overture, 
'William  Tell.'  Nottumo  for  wind,  Mozart. 
1st  app.  Mme.  Dulcken,  De  B^riot,  Ponchard, 
Lablache. 

1881.  Selection  from  Spohr's  '  Last  Judgment.'  f  Over- 
ture, 'Alchymist,'  Spohr.  1st  app.  Hummel, 
H.  Blagrove,  Rubini,  Miss  Inverarity. 

1882.  Symphonies— t  Moscheles  in  C,  *tMS.,  Onslow 
in  t  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  (Bliason).  f  Men- 
delssohn's  '  Isles  of  Fingal '  (MS.X  Mendelssohn 
plays  to  minor  Concerto  twice.  John  Field 
(Russia)  plays  his  Concerto  in  Eb.  Schrdder- 
Devrient,  Cinti  •  Damoreau,  Tamburini,  sing. 
Mendelssohn  commissioned  to  write  symphonv, 
overture,  and  vocal  piece.  Commissions  given  to 
J.  B.  Cramer,  Bishop,  Potter,  Oriesbacn,  Neu* 
komm,  Moscheles,  (iriffln,  Attwood,  Horsley, 
Novello,  Goss,  and  T.  Cooke.  N.B.— Clementi's 
ftmeral,  in  WestmlnRter  Abbey,  conducted  by  the 
Society. 

1888.  *t  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony  and  *t  Trum- 
pet Overture.    •fMS.  Symphony  (A  minor)  by 
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□qusre.  aoa.  memuen  nn«  eieciea — Auoer, 
Hanunel,  Le  Saenr,  Mendelaiohn,  Meyerbeer, 
Oiulow. 

18S4.  •fBiiihop's  Oftntota,  'The  Seventh  Day';  •No- 
Velio's  do.,  '  Roflalba ',;  *t  Horsley's  motet,  *  Ez- 
altaba'  *t  Overture,  Orieelwch.  MendeUwohira 
f 'Melosina'  and  *t'lnfiBlice.'  Beethoven's  Eb 
Concerto,  Mrs.  Anderson.  Moscheles  plays  his 
f  Concerto  Fantastiqoe  (M8.)l  1st  app.  of  Vieox- 
temps,  Grisi,  Ivanoff. 

1885.  tSpohr's  «Weihe  der  Tone.'  tMS.  Symphony, 
Maurer.  *t  Concerto  in  D  Minor,  Hen.  Ist  app. 
of  W.  8.  Bennett,  H.  Blagrove,  Hervais,  BrambilUu 

1S86.  t  Mendelssohn's  *Calni  Sea.'  f  L^chner's  Sym- 
phony in  Eb.  *t  Bishop's  Oftntata  'Departure 
from  Pftradise'  (Malibran).  Bennett  plays  his 
f  Concerto,  C  minor.  Ist  app.  of  ThalMxs,  Ole 
Bull,  Lipinski,  Balfe. 

1887.  t  Symphony  in  A,  Onslow.  Overtures— t  Hies ; 
t •  Cymbeline,'  Potter;  t' Naiades'  (MS.),  W.  S. 
Bennett,  flntrod.  and  Fugue,  Mozart.  Choral 
Symphony.  1st  app.  of  Boaenhain,  Miss  Birch, 
Ronconi. 

1888.  t  Mendelssohn's  D  minor  Concerto,  MS.  (Mrs. 
Andemn).  f  Bennett's  F  minor  da ,  MS.  (Bennett). 
tMS.  Concerto,  Hummel  (DulckenX  Choral 
Symptiony.  Ist  app.  of  Hansmann,  Helneineyer, 
Pott,  Dohler. 

1889.  Bennett's  MS.  Overtures  t  'Wood  Nymphs'  and 
*Farisina.'  t  Concerto  Pastorale,  Moscheles. 
t  Overture.  *Yelva,'  ReissiKer.  1st  app.  of  Mario 
in  Englana,  Dorus  Oras,  Rainforth. 

1840.  tSvmphonies  No.  6  and  'Historical,'  Spohr. 
*  MS.  Symphony,  Jos.  Strauss.  Ist  app.  of  Nau, 
Molique.    Lisst,  Ole  Bull,  and  Henry  Field  (Bath), 

1841.  Lobgetang.  Overtures— f'Benv.  Cellini,' Berlioz; 
'  Vampyr,  Lindpaintner ; '  Regicide,'  Lucas.  Cho- 
ral Symphony.  Bennett's  0  minor  Concerto. 
Liszt,  Vieuxtemps,  David,  play.  Ist  app.  of 
Dolby,  L<)we,  Misses  Williams. 

1842.  tMS.  Symphony  and  fMS.  Concerto,  Molique. 
t  MS.  Symphony  (Virtue  and  Vice),  Spohr.  Men- 
delssohn conducts  t  Scotch  Symphony  and  Heb- 
rides, and  plays  his  D  minor  Concerto.  1st  app. 
of  Miss  Bassano,  Adelaide  Kemble,  Parish-Alvars. 

184&  t Overture,  'Macbeth,'  Spohr.  f Chopin's  F 
mi  nor  Concerto  (DulckenX  Choral  Fantasia  (Mrs. 
Anderson).  fMS.  Concert- piece  in  A  minor, 
Bennett.  CSioral  Symphony  (twice),  Lobgesang. 
'  Weihe  der  Tone.'  let  app.  of  Albertazzi,  Staudigl. 
Sivori,  Mme.  Oury,  Dreyschock.  Spohr  plays  and 
conducts.    N.B.— Nine  concerts. 

1844.  t  Overture, '  Leonora,'  No.  1.  f '  Ruins  of  Athens.* 
t  Overture  and  Suite,  Bach,  f '  Walpurgisnight.' 
Beethoven's  Concerto  in  G,  and  Violin  da  '  Mid- 
summer N.  D.'  niUMic.  Ist  app.  of  Ernst,  Sainton, 
Joachim,  Pistti,  Buddeus.  Mendelssohn  conducts 
last  5  concerts.  Sivori,  Bennett,  play,  let  app. 
of  (}aatellan,  A.  ThiUon. 

1845.  Macfarren's  Syinphony  in  Ct  minor.  Overture, 
'Cantemire,'  Fesca.  f  Concerto,  D  minor,  Bach 
(Moscheles).  '  Walpunsisnight.'  Ist  app.  of  L.  de 
Meyer,  Milanollos,  Pischek,  Cavallinf ;  Sainton, 
Oury,  vieuxtemps,  Bennett,  play. 

1848.  CosU  conducU  (till  1854).  f  Beethoven's  Mass 
in  D.  t  Mendelssohn's  Violin  (Concerto  (SivoriV. 
t  MS.  Concerto,  P.  Alvars  (Mme.  Dulckeni. 
fSpohr's  O>ncerto  in  G  (Sainton),    f  Bennett  a 


Caprice  in  B  ^Bennett).     fSpohr's  Concertante, 
MS.    lit  app.  Mme.  Ployel,  Lockey,  Lavigne. 
1847.  Mass   In  (;,  Beethoven,      f  Symphony   in   D  (8 


movementsX  Mozart.  Beethoven's  C!horal  Sym- 
phony, Concerto  in  G  (Mendelssohn),  Violin 
Concerto  (Joachim).  '  Midsummer  N.  D.'  music. 
Scotch  Symphony.  Mendelssohn  conducted  and 
played  at  the  4th  concert— his  last  visit.  1st  app. 
Kate  Loder,  Hellmeaberger,  Persiani. 

1848.  f  MendelaHohn's  '  To  the  sons  of  Art'  f  Overture, 
'Struensee.'  f  Symphony,  B  minor,  A.  Hesse. 
Overture,  'Siege  of  Corinth,'  Rossini,  f  Over- 
ture, 'Titania,  Gria<thaeh,  'Parisina,'  Bennett. 
1st  app.  Viardot  Garcia,  Alboni,  H.  C.  (}ooper. 
Prudent. 

1849.  Mendelssohn's  f'Athalie'  (twiceX  t*ftay  Bias' 


jsjas  Ltocoinoe,  «fe<>&y  irenz,  t^ainei. 
18Sa  Oriesbach's  f  Ma  0\  erturs,  '  Tempest'    Concertp 
stuck,  C  minor,  Benedict    'Walpoxgisnigfat'    1st 
app.   Charton,    Hayes,    Pyne,    Fonneii,    Alard, 
Benedict,  Salaman. 

1851.  t  MS.  Overture,  Schldeser.  f  Concertos- f  WoUn 
— ^,  Mozart  (Sainton);  f  Spohr,  No.  2(B1agn>ve); 
PF.  Hommel,  A  miiior(PauerX  Choral  SymplKHiy; 
Trumpet  Overture.  Ist  app.  Reichardt  J.  Stock- 
hausen,  Bottesini,  W.  H.  Holmes,  Pauer. 

1852.  t  Hitler's  Symphony  '  Im  Freien.'  f  Scotch 
bntaaia,  Joachim.  Overture, '  Don  Quixote,'  Mac- 
farren.  1st  app.  Clause,  Hall^,  John  Thomas, 
Gardoni.    Hiller  conducts  (June  28> 

1858.  t '  Praise  of  Music,'  Beethoven,    f  A  minor  Sym- 

Shony,  Gade.  f  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale, 
chumann.  f '  Loreley '  finale,  Mendelssohn (P}'n«X 
f '  Harold  in  Italy '  (Sainton) ;  '  Repose '  (Gardoni) ; 
Overture,  'Camaval  Romain'— all  by  Berlioz, 
tHillar's  Concerto  (HillerX  f  Overture,  'Genue- 
serin,'  Lindpaintner.  *MS.  Symphony,  ChembiuL 
Ist  app.  F.  Uiller,  Winterbottom. 

1854.  te^pbony,B  flat,  Schumann,  f  M&  Syinphony, 
Rosenbain.    Ist  app.  BellettL 

1855.  Waxner  conducts,  f  Selection,  <  Lohengrin.'  MSl 
Symphony  in  £b,  Lucas,  f  Overture,  *Cbevy 
Chase,'  Macfiurren.  f  Overture,  'Tannhauser' 
(twice),  f  Concerto,  E  minor,  Chopin  (Hallux  1*^ 
app.  Jenny  Nev,  Rudersdorff. 

186«.  Stemdale  Bennett  (onducto  (tin  1806).  Schn- 
mann's  f '  Paradise  and  Peri.'  Overtures,  f  '  Don 
Carlos,'  MacCarren;  f  Antony  and  Clecpatn,' 
Potter,  f  18  Vara,  serieuses,  MendehMohn.  1st 
app.  Arabella  Goddard,  Mm**.  Schumann,  Mme. 
Lind,  Mme.  Weiss.    N.R— Six  concerts. 

1857.  fPF.  Concerto  in  O,  Rubinstein.  lstapp.Remenyi, 
A.  Rubinstein.    Six  Concerts. 

1858.  f  Ck>ncerto  Na  4,  David.  Ist  app.  W.  G.  Oisins, 
Bott 

1859.  f  Joachim's  Hungarian  Concerto  (JoachimX  Ben- 
nett's 'May  QneevL.'  Ist  app.  Oillag,  Axtdt  Six 
concerts. 

1860.  f  Symphony,  'The  Seasons,'  Spohr.    f  Concerto, 
'  Dussek,  G  minor  (GoddardX    let  app.  Becker, 

LUbeck,  Edmpel,  Pftque,  Parepa,  Santley.    Six 
concerts. 

1861.  1st  app.  Lemmens  Sherrington,  Delle  Sedie,  J.  F. 
Bamett,  Straus,  O.  Goldsehmidt,  Moscheles's 
last  appearance.    Eight  concerts  again. 

1862.  Jubilee  year.  Symphony,  Gtede.  Overtures— 
*f' Paradise  and  Peri,'  Bennett;  'Genovei's' 
Schumann.  Concertos— f  Triple,  Beethoven  (Joa- 
chim, Piatti,  Cusins) ;  f  A  minor,  Vlotti  (Joachim); 
fv'cello,  Davidoff  (DavidolT),  fv'cello,  Piatti 
(PiattiX  Violin,  David  (Becker).  '  Hear  mjrpravrt,' 
Mendelssohn  (Mme.  Lind).  Ist  app.  "nel^ens, 
Miles.  Marchisio,  Davidoff,  lAvigne.  N.B.— Nine 
concerts. 

1868.  f  Music  to  '  Bgmont,'  Beethoven.  Overture, '  Os- 
sian,'<3ade.  March  in 'Tannhiiuser.'  f  Fantasia 
appassionata,  Rietz  (Piatti).    1st  app.  Bnziau. 

1864.  Symphonies— *f  Bennett,  MS.,  G  minor ;  Schu- 
mann In  C.  Overtures—*  Fern^ind  Oortez,'  Spon- 
tinl ;  •  Merry  Wives,'  Nicolai.  (3oncertoe-f  Ben- 
nett, No.  1  (H.  Thomas);  f  Joachim,  Na  2,  in  0 
f  Joachim).  Serenade  and  Alio  giojoso, Mendelssohn 
(HartvigsonX  1st  app.  Bettelheim,  Gnnz,  Tre- 
belli,  Crozier. 

1866.  Overtures— 'Le  Philtre,'  Auber;  f ' Riend,' Wag- 
ner.  Concertos— f  Flute,  Molique  (Svendsen); 
PF.  Schumann  (Mme.  SchumannX  Finale  to 
'  Loreley  *  (Tietjens).  Ist  app.  Murska,  Harrien- 
Wippem,  Sinico,  Afmesi,  Lauterbach,  Svendsen. 

1866.  Schumann's  *  Paradise  and  Peri '  (Parepa).  Oon- 
nod's  Symphony  in  EU.  1st  app.  Ubrieh,  Cum- 
mlngSj  Auer,  Jaell,  Mehlig,  Wieniawsky.  N.B.— 
Stemdale  Bennett  resigns. 

1867.  W.  G.  Cusins  appointed  conductor,  'f  Overture, 
'Marmion,'  Sullivan.  Symphonies— Beethoven, 
Choral ;  Schubert,  B  minor ;  Schumann,  D  minor. 
1st  app.  Nilsson,  Patey,  Griltzmacher. 

1868.  Reformation  Symphony,  Mendelssohn.  0«'e^ 
tures— '  Blise,"  Cherubini ;  f  •  Roeenwald,'  Luce* ; 
f  Symphonique,  J.  F.  Bamett: '  NonneSanglante, 
Gounod ;  f '  Selva  incantats,'  Benedict  f  Conceit* 
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Btltolc    <op.  921   SchumAQn  (Mme.  SchniDAim.) 
OoneertcM— t  Max  Bruch  (Htraus) ;  f  Besekireky ; 
Tiel necke  (Jaell).   Ist  app.  Foli,  Kellogg.  V.  Rigby, 
K.  Wynne,  Besekiraky,  Carrodus,  Benaano. 
».    X.B. — Concerts  removed  to  St.  James's  HalL   Pro- 
t;raiiiinea  annotated  by  Prof.  Macfarren.    f  Sym- 
phony  —  Woelfl,    G    minor.       Overtures  —  'Ca- 
iiiRcho,*  Mendelssohn ; '  King  Manfred,'  Reinecke,' 
*  RoHaniunde,'  Schubert.     1st  app.  j^.  Holmes, 
Neruda,  Reinecke,  Zimmennann,  Regan,  Monbelli. 
O.    Symphony,  £37,  Schumann.     Overture,  'In  Me- 
inoiisun,'  Hull! van.    Concerto,  BO.  Piatti.    Beet- 
hoven's 9  Symphonies.    1st  app.  OrgenyL 
'1..  Symphonies— t  Oounod   in   D;   Schabert  in   C. 
Overtures—'  Mireille,'  Gounod ;  *  Wood  Nymph.* 
Bennett;  * Rienzi,' Wagner,   f  Saltarello,  Gounod. 
t  Concerto  ktosso,  G  minor,  Handel,  f  Concertina 
Bottesini.    Ist  app.  Brandes,  Capoul,  Paure.  N.B. 
— Bust  of  Beethoven  presented  by  Frau  Linx- 
bauer.     Gold  medal  struck  by  Wyon  for  pre- 
sentation to  artists. 
(7:2.  Brahma's  Serenade  in  D.    Overtures— Bennett, 
i  *  Ajax':  Benedict, 'Tempest.'  Concertos— f  Bach 
in  O  ;  t  Handel,  oboe,  G  minor ;  Liszt,  107 ;  Cusins, 
A  minor.  1st  app.  Delaborde,  Hartvigson,  Garlotta 
Patti,    Peschka-Leutner,    Marimon,    M.    Roze, 
Mme.  Oolomb,  Vizzani. 
S73.  Symphony,  t  C.  P.  E.  Bach  in  D  ;  t'T^MO,'  Liazt. 
t  Requiem,  Brahms.    Bach's  Chromatic  Fantasia. 
Overtures — 'Faust,*  Spohr ; '  AlfonsoandEstrella,' 
Schubert ; '  MMecin,'  Gounod ; '  Holl&nder,'  Wag- 
ner;   *St.  John  the  Baptist' (MS.X  Macftirren. 
Concertos— Rubinstein,  G;   Brahms,  D  minor; 
Macfarren,  G  minor  (Straus).    Ist  app.  Alvsleben, 
IJoyd,  Colyns,  Von  Billow. 
1874.  t  Concerto  grosso  in  A,  Handel.     Serenade  in 
A,  Brahms.    Overture,  '  Geitoveva,'  Schumann ; 
t '  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  Rheinbeiger.  f  Concerto, 
Lalo  in  F  (Sarasate).    1st  app.  Sterling,  Bssipoff, 
Kreba,  Salnt-Saens,  Sarasate. 
1875.  Concert  in  memory  of  Bennett ;  his  Prelude  and 
t  Funeral  March, '  Ajax ' ;  and '  Woman  of  Samaria.' 
Symphony,   '  Im  Walde,'  Raff.     Feet -Overture, 
Benedict     Concertos— Vieuxtemps  in  A  minor 
(Wieniawski);  Raff,  PP.,  0  minor  (Jaelll    Varla- 
tions  on  theme  by  Haydn,  Brahma.    Music  in 
the  'Tempest,'  Sullivan.     *t Idyll  on  Bennett, 
Macferren.   Choral  Symphony.   Istapp.  Breitner, 
Papini,  Wilheln\J,  Thekla  Friedliinder,  B.  L5we, 
Shakespeare. 
1 876.  t  Dramatic  Symphony,  Rubinstein.  Suite.  B  minor, 
Bach  (flute).   Overtures—'  Merry  Wives,  Bennett, 
t '  Wallenstein's  Camp,' '  Rheinbeiger ' ;  f  *  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,'  Cusins ;  '  Meistersmger,'  Wagner. 
Concertos- Henselt,  Fminor(Barth);  Rubinstein, 
Et7  (Rabinstein);  Goltermann  (LasserreV  Brahma's 
Recuiem  (Snd  time).    1st  app.  Barth,  Osgood, 
Reaeker.    N.B.— Ten  concerts. 
1877.  Symphonies — f  Silas  in  C;  Brahms  in  C  minor. 
Overtures— Elegiac,  Joachim ;  *  lAy  of  Last  Min- 
strel,' J.  F.  Bamett:  'Parisina,'  Bennett.    Con- 
certos—Mozart, harp  and  flute ;  Grieg,  A  minor ; 
Raff,  v'cello.    Schumann's  Faust,  Pt  3.    Ist  app. 
Dannrenther,     R.    Hausmann,    Mary     Davies, 
Henschel,   McGuckin,   P.  Viardot.     M.R— Ten 
concerts. 

1878.  Overture, 'Don  Quixote,' Maclkiren.  Huldigun^^- 
mancb,  Wagner.  Concerto,  Violin,  MS.,  Wienia- 
wski, t  Violin  Suite,  Raff  (Saraaatei  1st  app. 
Briill,  Plants,  Thursby,  Schou.  N.B.— Eight 
concerts. 

1879.  Symphonies— Ocean,  Rubinstein;  B  minor,  MS., 
Macfarren.  Overture,  Italian,  Schubert  Con- 
certos—Brahms, Violin,  MS.  (Joachim,  twice); 
Baint-Baens,  G  minor;  Fantaisie  Nonr^gienne, 
Lalo  (Sarasate).  f  Bach's  Organ  Prelude  and 
Fngne,  A  minor  (Baint-SaSnsX  1st  app.  Janotha, 
Saint-Saens,  Maas. 

1880.  Symphonies— in  D,  Brahms ;  in  B  minor,  Sullivan. 
Overtures— t* Twelfth  Night,'  MS.,  Benedict; 
f  Mountain,  Uke,  and  Moorland,'  MS.,  H. 
Thomas ;  f '  Friihlings,'  Goetz ;  f '  PhMrs,'  Masse- 
net ;  'Hero  and  Leander,'  MS.,  W.  C.  Mao&rren  ; 
'Recollections  of  the  Past,'  MS.,  C.  B.  Stephens ; 
'Gustave,'  Auber.  Concertos— Moart,  2  PF.'s 
(Mehlig,  Bache);  t  Jackson,  PP.,  D  minor,  MS. 
(Zimmermann) ;  Rubinstein,  PP.,  in  O  (Timanoff) ; 
Soharwenka,  PF. ;  Piatti,  D  minor.    Variations 


for  Violin,  Joachim.  1st  appu  Montigny  Btouiuiy^ 
Sauret,  Scharwenka,  Timanoff. 

188L  (Six  concerts.)  Dr.  Francia  Hueffer  appointed 
annotator  of  prognunmes,  in  succession  to  Sir 
O.  A.  Macfuren.  Dramatic  Symphony,  *  Romdo 
•t  Juliette, '  Berlioz(gi ven  twice  during  the  season). 
«Sinfonietta  in  A  (MS.),  F.  H.  Cowen.  Overtures 
— *Waverley,'  op,  1,  Berlioz;  'Sigurd  Slembe.' 
J,  Svendsen.  fPF.  (3oncerto,  No.  2,  in  C  minor 
(MS.X  Xaver  Scharwenka.  Liederkreis,  op.  98, 
Beethoven.  Ist  app.  Sophie  Menter,  Eugene 
d' Albert,  Ovide  Musin,  Hope  Glenn,  Sembrich, 
Albani,  F.  Boyle,  Herbert  Reeves,  King,  and 
Ghilberti. 

1882.  (Six  concerts.)  f  Poime  Symphonique,  'Hungaria,' 
Liszt.  Overtures— f '  Ossian '  (MS.),  P.  Corder ; 
t '  The  Veiled  Prophet,'  Stanford,  t  PF.  Concerto 
in  G  minor,  Sgambati.  Violin  Concerto  in  A 
minor,  Molique.  Scena, '  Che  vuoi,  mio  cor '  (M'S.X 
Mendelssohn.  Chorus  of  Reapers  (Prometheus), 
Liazt.  Choral  Symphony,  Beethoven;  f Choral 
Ode  '  Nanie/  Brahms,  f  Chorus  for  female  voices, 
'  Die  Nixe,'  Rubinstein,  t '  Pftradise  Lost,'  Rubin- 
stein. 1st  app.  Sgambati,  Kufferath,  Annie 
Marriott,  Edith  Santley,  Marion  Fenna,  Eleanor 
Famol,  Ellen  Orridge,  Sophie  Hudson,  F.  Barring- 
ton  Foots,  Ludwig.  First  season  of  a  voluntar}' 
choir. 

1888.  (Six  concerts.)  Prize  of  ten  guineas  offered  for 
the  best  Overture.  Forty-six  submitted  anony- 
mously. Adjudicator,  Sir  Michael  Costa,  assisted 
by  Sir  Julius  Benedict  and  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt. 

*  Ballade  for  Orchestra,  'lia  Belle  Dame  sans 
Merci,'  Mackenzie,  f  Fantaisie  Ecossaise,  Violin. 
Max  Bruch.  f  Scena,  'Marie  Stuart's  Farewell,' 
Benedict,  f  Prize  Overture,  '  Among  the  Pines,' 
Oliver  A.  Kins,  f  Motet,  'A^Jutator  in  oppor- 
tunltatibus,'  Cherubinl ;  f  Pastorale  and  '  Angel's 
Messaoe '  (Christus),  liiszt.  The  Choral  Fantasia, 
the  Qiorus  of  Dervishes,  and  the  March  and 
Chorus  in  'The  Ruins  of  Athens,'  Beethoven, 
let  app.  Pachmann,  Teresina  Tua,  Minnie  Gwynne, 
Mierzwinsky,  Ernest  Laris.  At  the  close  or  this 
season  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusina  resigned  the  office  of 
conductor,  which  he  had  held  for  seventeen  years. 

1884.  (Six  concerts.)  Conductors  (honorary  for  this 
■easonX  Geoi^  Mount,  Dr.  C.  V.  Stanford,  J. 
Francia  Bamett,  F.  H.  (>>wen.  Symphonies— 
fNo.  4,  in  Bb  minor.  Gowen ;  f  Overture,  'Hu- 
sitska,'  and  Rhapsoale  (Sclavische)  No.  2,  op. 
45,  Dvof&k;  Symphony,  No.  2,  in  D,  op.  78, 
Brahms.  Saltarello,  Gounod.  PP.  O)ncerto  in 
C  minor,  op.  186,  Raff.  Double  bass  Concertino 
in  F%  minor,  BottesinL  t  Seine  religieuse,  '  O 
deplorable  SionI'  (Racine's  'Esther'),  A.  G. 
Thomas.  1st  app.  DvohLk,  Clara  Asher,  Gertnide 
Griswold  and  W.  J.  Winch. 

1886.  (Six  concerts.)  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  appointed 
conductor.  Annotator  of  the  first  and  put  of  the 
second  programmes,  Dr.  Francis  Hueffer ;  of  part 
of  the  second  and  the  third,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stephens 
(ad  interim)^  after  which  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  was 
appointed.  Prize  of  twenty  guineas  offered  for  the 
best  Overture.  Eighty-eight  submitted,  anony- 
mously. A4Judicators,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Cumniings, 
George  Mount,  and  C!harles  E.  Stephens.  *  Sym- 
phony, Na  2,  in  D  minor  (MS.)  and  PF.  Concerto 
in  G  minor,  op.  28,  Dvof&k.    f  Symphonic  Poem, 

*  Johanna  d'Arc,'  Moszkowski.  *  Orchestral  Seren- 
ade, T.  Wingham.  f  Dramatic  Overture  (Prize 
CompositionX  Gustav  Ernest.  Symphony,  No.  8, 
in  F,  Brahnui.  1st  app.  Moszkowski,  Clotilde 
Kleeberg,  Oscar  Beringer,  Franz  Rummel,  BUy 
Wamots,  Minnie  Hank,  Marie  Etherington,  Gar- 
lotta Elliot,  Mary  Beare,  Florence  Mi^or,  Iver 
M 'Kay,  Arthur  Thompson,  A  C.  Oswald,  and 
W.  H.  Brereton. 

1880.  (Six  concerts.)    Symphonies—No.  8,  in  F,  Pmut ; 

*  in  C  minor,  Saint-Saens.  *  Orchestral  Scene,  *  The 
Forest  of  Arden,'  Chtdsby.  *  Suite  in  F,  and 
t  violin  concerto  in  C,  Moszkowski.  Pastoral  Intro- 
duction, and  Overture  to  second  part  of  'The 
Lightof  the  World,'  Sullivan.  Overture, '  Graziella,' 
BottesinL  f  Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor,  op.  58, 
DvoRk.  Ingeborg's  Lament  ('FrithJof^  Max 
Bruch.  1st  app.  Frickenhaus,  Fanny  Davies, 
Tivadar  Nachez,  Ondricdk,  Antoinette  Trebelli, 
Agnes  Larkcom. 
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Brahms ;  in  F,  Hennann  Ooetz.  *  Suite, '  Rouiua- 
nlan,'  Gorder.  Overturea— f  •  Kenllworth/  Mac- 
fiarren ; '  Di  ballo,' Sullivan ;  'Loreley,'  Max  Brnch. 
Quatuor  Cioncertant,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  and 
iMuwoon,  with  orchestra,  Mozart,  f  Concerto  for 
Piano-Pedalier  (MS. ),  Gounod,  t  Vocal  duet, '  Hark, 
her  step'  (MS.,  a  revised  setting  for  the  opera, 
'The  (3ant«rbury  Pilgrims'),  Stanford.  fArla, 
'  Per  questa  bella  inano,'  with  Contrabasso  obbli- 
gato,  Mozart.  *  Prayer  of  Nature  (ByronX  MS., 
Randemer.  1st  app.  Schonberger,  Josef  Hofinann, 
Lucie  Falicot,  Marianne  Eissler,  Nettie  Carpenter, 
Marie  de  Lido,  Ella  Russell,  Lillian  Notdica, 
Nevada.  At  the  close  of  the  season  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  resigned  the  conductoishlp,  which  he 
had  held  for  three  years. 
1888.  (Seven  concerts.)  Mr.  F.  U.  Co  wen  appointed 
Conductor.  Symphonies— in  O  (firom  an  early  set 
of  six),  Haydn ;  in  D,  and  Norwegian  Rhapsody, 
No.  2,  Svendsen.  O verturee— '  Romeo  and  J uliet> ' 
Macfarren ;  'CBdipus,' Stanford ;  'Siegfried Idyll,' 
Wagner,  f  Music  to  a  '  Walpurgis  Night,'  Widor. 
t  Serenade  for  strings,  and  f  Tema  con  Varlazioni 
from  third  Orchestral  Suite,  Tchaikovsky.  Suite, 
selected  by  F.  A.  Oevaert  fh>m  works  by  Rameau. 
Petite  Suite,  'Jeux  d'enftints,'  Bizet  Pastoral 
Suite,  J.  F.  Bamett.  Two  elegiac  Melodies  for 
strings,  Grieg.  *Three  mythological  pieces 'Aphro- 
dite,' 'Vulcan,'  and  'Pan,'  Silas.  Scotch  Rhap- 
sody, Na  1,  Mackenzie.  •  Song  of  Judith,'  Prout. 
Ist  app.  Fraulein  Soldat,  Otto  Hegner,  B.  Grieg, 
A.  Hoilins,  Liza  Lehmann,  Eleanor  Bees,  Mme. 
Fursch-Madi,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Hilda  Wilson. 
Carl  Mayer.  Tchaikovsky,  Gri^,  Svendsen,  ana 
Widor  made  their  first  appearance  in  England 
this  season,  at  the  invitation  of  the  directors. 


After  the  fifth  concert,  Mr.  Ck)wen,  having  been 
appointed  Musical  Conductor  at  the  Melbourne 
£xnibition,  was  released  fh>m  completing  his 
engagement  at  the  Philhannonic,  and  Herr  Johsji 
Svendsen,  of  Copenhagen,  conducted  the  last  two 
coucerts  of  the  season. 
1889.  (Six  concerts.)  Symphonies — Haydn  in  B  flat. 
Parry's  *t '  English '  Symphony.  Suites— Grieg's 
'Peer  Gynt,'  Stanford's  *tfor  vln.  and  orcn. 
Grieg  conducted   his  own  work,  and  Joachim 

Slayed  Stanford's  Suite.  Ist  app.  Mme.  Backer- 
irdndahl,  Ysaye,  Mme.  Grieg,  Hermine  Spies, 
Tremelli. 

1S90.  (Six  concerts.)  Symphony,  tDvoiFdk in  G.  Suites, 
etc.— Benolt's  music  to  'Charlotte  Cordav,'  Manci- 
nelli's  t '  Scene  Veneziane,'  f  Moezkowski's  second 
suite,  op.  47.  Widor's  f  fantasia,  pf.  and  orch. 
Overture,  German's  'Richard  III.'  Conductors 
of  their  own  works:  Widor,  Benott,  Hubert!. 
Ist  app.  Sapellnikoir,  Borwick,  Bnonamici,  Miss 
Macintyre,  Fillunger,  and  Blauwaert 

1891.  (Seven  concerts.)  Symphony,  *t  C.  E.  Stephens. 
Sgambati's  t'Sinfonia-Bpitalamio.'  Suite,  Mac- 
kenzie's '  Ravenswood '  music  Overture,  Rubin- 
stein's '  Antony  and  Cleopatra.'  1st  app.  Staven- 
hagen,  Paderewski,  Jean  Gerardy,  Lamond, 
Ravogli  sisters,  Oudin. 

1898.  ^ven  concerts.)  Mozart  CJentenary  concert. 
Symphonie  poem,  Cliffe's  'Cloud  and  Sunshine.' 
Overture,  Stanford's '  (Edipus.'  Concerto,  *t  Dorm 
Bright.  Grid's  'Der  Einsame.*  1st  app.  Dora 
Bright,  de  Greef,  Wietrowetz,  Hugo  Becker, 
Arbos,  Esther  Palliser.  Mr.  Cowen  resigned  his 
place  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

189B.  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  appointed  conductor.  (Six 
concerts.)  Symphonies— Stanford's' Irish,' ClifTe's 
in  E  minor.  Suites,  etc.— Somervell's  *t '  Helen 
of  Kirkoonnel,'  Parry's '  Hypatia*  music,  selection 
fh>m  Bruch's  'Achilleus.'  Concertos— Huber's, 
t  Paderewski's.  Vocal  work— Brskine  Allon's 
♦f  Annie  of  Lochroyan.'  Ist  app.  Slivinski, 
Willy  Hess,  Otto  Hegner,  Julius  Klengel,  Nancy 
Mcintosh,  Liza  Lehmann,  Marie  Brema,  Norman 
Salmond. 

1894.  (The  concerts  took  place  henceforward  in  the 
Queen's  HalL)  (Seven  concerts.)  Symphonies — 
Tchaikovsky's  f  Pathetic'  (at  two  consecutive 
concerts),  German's  in  A  minor.  DvoMk's  f '  New 
World '  symphony.  Suites,  etc.~Grieg's  f  music 
to   EiJOmsons  'Sigurd  JorsaUkr.'     Overtures- 


Mackenzie's  *t  '  Britannia.'  Concertos,  etc.— 
Paderewski's  'Polish  Fantasia,'  Tchaiko^'sky'it 
ikntasia,  pf.  and  orch.,  Sophie  Menter's  *t '  Zig«u- 
nerweisen'  for  ditto.  1st  app.  C^sar  Thomson, 
Landi,  Clementina  de  Vers,  Ben  Da  vies. 

1806.  (Seven  concerts,  exclusive  of  a  special  Purcell 
Goniinemoration  concert.)  Symphony,  Stanfonl's 
*t  in  D  minor,  op.  66.  Suites,  etc— Mackenzie :( 
pieces  '  From  the  North.'  Overtures— Lamond's 
t'Aus  dem  Schottische  Hochlande,'  G.  J. 
Bennett's  *t '  Leonatus  and  Imogen,'  Chadwick'8 
t '  Melpomene.'  Chaminade's  t  concertstUck,  pf. 
and  orch.  1st  app.  Bmii  Sauer,  Frederick  Dawson, 
BibenschtiU,  W.  Burmester,  Chaminade,  Mr& 
Henschel,  David  Bispham. 

1888b  ^ven  concerts.)  Symphony,  Borodin's  f  second. 
Suites,  etc— Cowen's  *t '  In  Fairyland,'  German's 
in  D  minor.  Dvofak  conducted  his  fvcello 
concerto  and  f  '  Biblische  Lleder.'  Ist  app.  Jobn 
Dunn,  Leo  Stem,  Mark  Hambourg,  Louis  Pecskai, 
Reisenauer,  Katherine  Fisk,  Salter  sisters. 

1897.  (Seven  concerts.)  Symphony,  Glazounov's  fourth. 
Suites,  etc  — MacCunn's  'Highland  Memories,' 
Parry's  "t '  Symphonic  Variations,'  German's 
*t  Ck>mmemoration  fantasia.  Concertos,  etc— 
Mackenzie's  *t' Scottish  (X>ncerto,'  pC,  Cliffe's 
Violin  concerto,  Stanford's  pf.  conc»rto  in  6, 
Cowen's  '  Dream  of  Bndymion,*  Running's 
*t '  Spring  and  Youth.'  1st  app.  Adele  ans  der 
Ohe,  SUoti,  Blanche  Marchesi,  Sigrid  Ariioldson. 
(Three  extra  concerts  in  the  autumn).  Moszkow- 
ski  conducted  his  f  vln.  concerts,  f  ballet  music 
ftrom '  Boabdiland  f  MaurischeFantasie.'  Humptsr- 
dinck  conducted  his  overture  to  '  Children  of  the 
King.'  Mackenzie's  to  the 'Little  Minister.'  1st 
app.  Gregorowistch,  Olitzka. 

1898.  ^ven  concerts.)  Overture,  Goldmark's  'Ln 
Friihling.'  Suites,  etc.— Corder's  *t  'Plppa  Passes,' 
MacCunn's  ballet  music  from  'Diarmid,'  Ssint- 
Saens,  f  organ  fkntasia.  Ist  app.  Gabrilowitsch. 
Henry  Such,  Mme.  Bloomfleld-Zeisler,  Ella  Pu- 
cera,  Adamowski,  Marcella  Pregi,  Hermise 
d'Albert,  Clara  Butt 

1899.  (Seven  concerts.)  Symphony,  Maituoci's  in  1) 
minor.  Suites,  etc— Coleridge -Taylor's  ballsde 
In  A  minor,  Rachmaninov's  t  fimtasia  op.  7,  Loard 
Belby's  *t  Idyll  for  snoAll  orchestra,  Stanfoid's 
*t  variations  on  '  Down  among  the  Dead  Men  '  for 
pf.  and  orch.  Mackmizie's  music  to  'Manfined.' 
1st  app.  Leonora  Jackson,  Ernst  von  DohniUiyi, 
Rachmaninov,  Moriz  Rosenthal,  Ruth  Lamb, 
(^hristianne  Audray.  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  resigned 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

1900.  (Dr.  F.  H.  Cowen  re-appointed.  Seven  concerts.) 
Overture,  Otto  Manns  s  f '  Dramatic '  overtnra,  W. 
H.  Thorley's  *  Macbeth.'  Suites,  etc— Bantock's 
symphonic  poem  '  Jaga-Naut,'  Oileridge-I^ylor's 
*t '  Scenes  from  an  Everyday  Romance,*  Cowen's 
*t  ConcertstUck  for  pf.  and  orch.  1st  app.  L. 
Gorski,  Busoni,  Louis  Arena. 

1901.  (Seven  concerts.)  Symphony,  Cowen's  in  E. 
Overtures,  Elgar^s  *i  *  Cockaigne.'  W.  Wallace's 
*t  symphonic  poem.  Gradener's  f  vln.  concerto, 
Farr/s  'Soldier's  Tent.'  let  app.  Kubelik, 
Leopold  (}odowsky,  Lydia  Nervil,  Plunket 
Greene. 

1902.  ^ven  concerts.)  Overtures— Cowen's  'Butter- 
fly's Ball,'  Mackenzie's  '  Cricket  on  the  Hearth/ 
Suites,  etc— W.  H.  Bell's  'f  Mother  Carey.' 
Cowen's  '(X>ronation  March,'  Percy  Pitts  songs 
for  baritone  and  orch.  Herbert  Bedford's  'f '  Sum- 
mer Dawn.'  A.  Randegger's  (Jtnu'*)  t  violin  con- 
certo in  D  minor.  Rachmaninov^s  second  pf. 
concerto.  1st  app.  W.  Backhaus,  Harold  Baaer, 
Marie  Miinchhoff. 

1906.  (Seven  concerts.)  Overtures— Garnet  Wolseley 
Cox's  •! '  PeUeasand  Melisanda,'  Hervey  a '  Youth.' 
Suites,  etc.— Mackenzie's  '  London  Day  by  Da^,' 
Cowen's  '  Phantasy  of  Life  and  Love.'  Baron  F. 
d'Erlanger's  vln.  ooncerto,  Maodowell's  pf.  con- 
certo, GUffe's  'Triumph  of  Alcestis,'  Reginald 
Somerville's  f  '  Ballad  of  Thyra  Lee.'  Ist  app^ 
Kreisler,  Macdowell,  Max  Wolfethal. 

1904.  (Seven  concerts.)  Symphony,  Otear  Franck's  in 
D  minor.  Overture,  A.  von  Ahn  Carse's  "t '  Man- 
fred.'    Suites,   etc— (German's  'Bhapiody  on 


certo,  Vincent  d'lndy's  t'Lied  maritime.' 
app.  Marie  Hall,  Dorothy  Maggs,  Bmest  Cqna 
Raoul  Pugno,  Maria  Qaj,  Minnie  Tracey,  Mq 
Pouter,  Gregory  Hast. 

1906.  (Seven  concerts.)  Symphony,  Paul  Juon's  In 
Overtnie.  Hervey's  'in  the  Bast.'  Suites,  et« 
Mackenzie's  t '  Oanadian  Rhapsody/  Germi 
'  Welsh  Rhapsody,'  C^sar  Franck's  variations, 
and  orch.,  Stanford's  violin  concerto,  A.  II 
dener's  (j'^i"'-)  'Bohemian  Dances.'  Ist  s 
F&blo  CsHala,  B.  Uuberroann,  Achille  Rival 
BYanz  von  Vecsey,  Perceval  Allen,  John  Coatei 

19(H}.  (Seven  concerts.)  Symphony,  Weingartner's 
Q,  op.  28.  Suites,  etc.— Stanford's  second  '  Ii 
Rhapsody,'  Ck}wen'8  second  set  of  old  dam 
Dohn4nyi's  pf.  concerto,  Blgar's  'Introdaci 
and  Allegro,'  York  Bowen's  pf.  concerto.  v( 
scenas  by  Oustav  von  Hoist  and  Josepti  I 
hrooke.  1st  app.  York  Bowen,  Richard  Bnh 
Mischa  Blman,  Oleeson- White,  Frederic  Austi 

For  further  details  of  the  Society's  trans 
tions,  including  copies  of  seven  letters  fr 
Mendelssohn  to  Stemdale  Bennett,  the  readei 
referred  to  The  PhUharmonic  Society  of  Lone 
from  its  FoundcUion  181S  to  its  FiftUCk  Ye< 
1862.  By  GeorgeHogarth  (8vo,  London,  186 
The  Society  itself  has  published  the  DocumtYi 
Letters f  etc,  relating  to  the  btist  of  Beeiho\ 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Frau  Fanny  Linzbau 
translated  and  arranged  by  Doyne  C.  B( 
(4 to,  London,  1871);  and,  in  the  Program: 
book  of  Feb.  5,  1880,  five  hitherto  unprini 
letters  from  Mendelssohn  to  the  Society. 

A  r^sumi  of  the  contents  of  the  Societ 
Library  has  been  already  given.     See  vol. 
p.  7066.  8.  L. 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY  OF  NE 
YORK.     See  Symphony  (Concerts,  U.S.A. 

PHILIDOR.  A  numerous  family  of  Fren 
musicians,  whose  proper  family  name  \^ 
Danican.  The  name  by  which  they  i 
known  was  apparently  bestowed  by  Louis  XL 
on  Michael  Danican,  a  native  of  Dauphii 
who  died  in  Paris  about  1659,  as  one  of  t 
king's  musicians  in  the  Grande  &urie,  whi 
he  had  entered  in  1651.  He  played  the  ob< 
the  cromome,^  and  tromba  marina,  and  ] 
skill  on  the  first-named  instrument  was  su 
as  to  procure  him  the  royal  compliment  abo 
referred  to,  Filidori  having  been  an  emine 
oboist  of  Siena.  Michael  did  not  bear  t 
sobriquet  as  a  surname.  He  left  no  issue, 
that  the  actual  founder  of  the  family  was  Jea 
probably  his  brother,  from  whom  all  the  r< 
weve  descended.  He  had  three  sons,  And 
'Vain^,'  Jacques  *  cadet,'  and  Alexandre. 
Alexandre  all  that  is  known  is  that  he  play 
the  favourite  fomily  instruments,  the  bai 
oromorne  and  marine  trumpet  from  1679 
1683  in  the  royal  band.  The  other  two  so 
of  Jean  each  became  the  father  of  four  music 
sons ;  by  his  first  maniage  with  Margu^ri 
Mou^not,  Andr6  *  I'atn^ '  had  sixteen  childre 
the  iKiusicians  being  Anne,  Michael  (II.),  ai 
Francois ;  and  by  his  second,  with  Elizabeth  ] 
Roy,  lie  had  five  more  children,  of  whom  o: 

1  Or  KniDBbom;  In  oiihii  oormptod  into  *  Cmnona.' 
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lor  ugnnng  nres.  ine  coni^enis  oi  inose  wpicn 
still  exist  are  given  in  the  VUrUljahrsschrift^ 
vol.  i.  p.  681.  A  few  other  portions  are  in  the 
Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  and  the  Biblioth^que 
de  Versailles. 

This  remarkable  man,  with  an  excellent 
judgment  and  an  even,  cheerful  temper,  pos- 
sessed an  iron  constitution.  He  retired  on  a 
pension  in  1722,  and  died  August  11,  1730, 
at  Dreux,  whither  he  had  removed  from  Ver- 
sailles in  or  about  1724.     His  brother, 

Jacques,  known  as  Philidor  *  le  Cadet,'  bom 
ip  Paris,  May  5,  1657,  entered  the  Grande 
Ecurie  when  a  little  over  twelve  as  fifer,  and 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  oboe,  cromorne, 
and  marine  trumpet,  succeeding  his  father.  In 
1688  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ohapelle,  and  in 
1690  to  the  Musique  de  la  Ohambre,  in  which 
he  played  the  bassoon.  He  was  a  favourite 
with  Louis  XIV.,  who  gave  him  some  land  at 
Versailles,  where  he  built  a  house,  and  died 
May  27,  1708.  He  was  an  amiable  man,  and 
led  a  quiet,  happy  life,  on  the  best  of  ^rms 
with  his  brother,  in  whose  collection  his  com- 
positions were  preserved — marches  for  drums 
and  kettle-dnims,  airs  for  oboe,  and  dance-music. 
The  military  music  is  still  in  the  library  at 
Versailles,  but  the  rest  has  disappeared. 
Jacques  had  by  his  wife,  Elisabeth  Hanique, 
twelve  children,  of  whom  four  sons,  Pierre, 
Jacques,  Fran9ois,  and  Nicolas,  became  musi- 
cians. Thus  the  two  brothers  Andr6  and 
Jacques,  Philidor  Taine  and  Philidor  le  cadet, 
left  a  numerous  progeny.  We  now  revert  to 
the  four  sons  of  Andi% :  the  eldest, 

Anne,  bom  in  Paris,  April  11,  1681,  before 
he  was  twenty  produced  at  court,  through  the 
patronage  of  his  godfather,  Duke  Anne  de 
Noailles,  three  pastorales,  'L' Amour  vainqueur' 
(1697),  'Diane  et  Endymion'  (1698),  and 
*  Dana6'  (Marly,  1701),  included  in  one  of  the 
lost  vols,  of  the  Collection  Philidor.  In  1702 
he  obtained  the  succession  of  his  father's  posts 
in  the  Grande  Ecurie  and  the  Chambre,  and  in 
1704  became  oboist  in  the  Chapelle,  often 
playing  before  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  instrament.  He  also  composed  ^ ; 
but  his  real  title  to  a  place  in  the  history  of 
music  is  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
Concerts  Spirituels,  though  he  conducted 
them  for  two  years  only  (1725-27).  [He  died 
in  Paris,  Oct.  8,  1728.]  Laborde  says  that, 
after  having  directed  the  concerts  of  the 
Duchesse  du  Maine,  he  became  Surintendant  de 
la  Musique  to  the  Prince  de  Conti  ;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  verify  these  assertions ;  and, 
as  every  one  knows,  the  regular  musician  of 
the  celebrated  'nuits  de  Sceaux'  was  Joseph 
MouRET,  called  '  le  musicien  des  grd,ces,'  from 

>  Among  his  printed  worki  muf  be  mdfled  'Framter  llrre  de 
Iritoea  poor  1*  dikte  trevenitee,  flftte  k  bee.  rtolona  et  haatbnts ' 
(Fkrie.  1713;,  oblong  4to.  There  le  elao  a  KS.  Te  Deum  for  four 
Toioes  In  the  CcHiaervatotre. 


nis  laeas. 

MiCHKL,  the  second  son,  and  second  Philidor 
of  the  name,  bom  at  Versailles,  Sept.  2,  1688, 
a  godson  of  Michel  de  Lalande,  played  the 
drums  in  the  king's  band.  All  that  need  be 
said  of  him  is  that  F^tis's  account  is  incorrect 
in  every  particular. 

Francois,  bom  at  Versailles,  March  17, 1689, 
entered  the  Chapelle  in  1708  as  player  on  the 
bass  cromorne  and  marine  tmmpet.  In  1716 
he  became  oboist  in  the  Chambre,  and  bass 
violinist  in  the  Grande  &urie.  He  seems  to 
have  died  either  in  1717  or  the  beginning  of 
1718,  leaving  some  smaU  compositions — 
amongst  others,  two  books  of  'Pieces  pour  la 
Mte  traversi^re'  (Ballard,  1716  and  1718). 
The  youngest  of  the  brothers  was 

Fran90IS-Andr£  (see  below). 

Pierre,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacques  '  le  cadet,' 
was  bom  August  22,  1681,  in  Paris,  produced 
a  pastoral  at  Versailles  in  1697,  was  in  the 
royal  band,  became  flute-player  of  the  king's 
private  band  in  1712,  and  violist  in  1716  ;  he 
died  Sept  1,  1781. 

Jacques  (II.),  the  second  son,  bom  Sept.  7, 
1686,  succeeded  his  father  as  oboist  in  1708, 
and  died  at  Pampeluna,  June  25, 1709.  Fran- 
goiR  (II.),  bom  Jan.  21,  1695,  was  oboist  of 
the  king's  chamber,  and  died  Oct.  27,  1726. 
NiooLAS,  bom  at  Versailles,  Nov.  8,  1699,  was 
oboist  in  the  Grande  l^urie,  and  violist  in 
the  king's  private  band.  In  1747  he  played 
the  serpent  in  the  latter,  and  died  about 
1769.  G.  a 

PHILIDOB,  Francois  Andr£Damican,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  family  as  a  composer,  and 
a  highly  distinguished  chess-player,  was  bora 
at  Dtbuz,  Sept.  7,  1726.  As  a  child  he  showed 
an  extraordinary  faculty  for  chess,  which  he  saw 
played  by  the  musicians  of  the  Chapelle  du  £U>i. 
Being  a  page  of  the  Chapelle  he  had  a  right  to 
music  lessons,  and  leamed  the  fundamental  rules 
of  harmony  from  Andr^  Camfra,  the  most 
original  of  the  French  musicians  between  Lully 
and  Rameau.  At  the  close  of  his  time  as  page  he 
came  to  Paris,  and  supported  himself  by  giving 
lessons  and  copying  music.  Discouraged  per- 
haps by  the  difficulties  of  an  artist's  career,  he 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  chess,  and,  with  a 
natural  gift  for  abstruse  calculations,  studied  it 
to  such  purpose  that  at  eighteen  he  was  a  match 
for  the  best  players,  and  able  to  make  a  liveli- 
hood out  of  it.  Being,  however,  hard  pressed 
by  his  creditors,  he  started  in  1745  on  a  tour 
abroad,  going  first  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
pitted  himself  successfully  against  Stamma, 
author  of  Les  Stratagimes  du  jeu  {Tiehscs. 
Thence  he  went  on  to  Germany,  and  spent 
some  time  in  1748  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  occupied 
in  a  work  on  the  principles  of  the  game.  He 
next,  on  the  invitation  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
visited  the  fingliah  camp  between  Maestricht 


to  London  and  publish  his  Analyse  du  jeu 
ichecs.  The  subscriptions  of  the  English  offic 
encouraged  him  to  accept  the  invitation,  a 
he  arrived  in  England,  where  he  eventua 
acquired  a  profitable  celebrity.  The  first  edit) 
of  his  book  appeared  in  1749,  and  met  W; 
great  and  deserved  success.  It  was  during  1 
first  stay  in  London  that  Philidor  perfom 
the  remarkable  feat  at  the  Chess  Club  of  playj 
and  winning  three  games  simultaneously  agaii 
first-rate  players  without  seeing  the  boards. 

Meantime  Diderot,  and  his  other  friem 
fearing  that  the  continual  strain  of  the  pursi 
for  which  he  was  forsaking  his  true  vocati 
might  prove  too  severe,  recalled  him  to  Pai 
in  1754.  He  began  at  once  to  compose.  £ 
motet  '  Lauda  Jerusalem '  did  not  procure  hi 
the  place  of  a  *  Surintendant  de  la  Musique ' 
the  king,  at  which  it  was  aimed,  but  the  di 
appointment  turned  his  attention  to  dramal 
music.  His  first  op^ra-comique,  'Blaise 
Savetier'  (1759),  a  brilliant  success,  was  fc 
lowed  by  *L'Huitre  et  les  Plaideurs'  (1759 
<Le  Quiproquo,'  two  acts,  and  'Le  Sold 
Magicien'  (1760);  'Le  Jardinier  et  son  Sc 
gneur,'  and  'Le  Marechal'  (1761);  'Sancl 
Pan9a '  (1762)  ;  *  Le  Bficheron  *  and  *  Les  FSt 
de  la  Paix,'  intermezzo  written  on  the  oonclusic 
of  peace  with  England  (1 768) ;  '  Le  Diable 
quatre '  (1763)  ;  *  Le  Sorder,'  two  acts  (1764] 
'Tom  Jones,'  three  acts  (1765);  'M^lide,  c 
le  Navigateur,'  two  acts  (1766)  ;  *  Le  Jardini 
de  Sidon,'  two  acts  (1768)  ;  *  L'Amant  d^guis( 
(1769)  ;  'La  nouvelle  ^le  des  Femmes,'  tv 
acts  (1770)  ;  '  Le  bon  Fils  '  ^1773^  ;  and  '  L 
Femmes  veng^*  one  act  (1775),  all  give 
either  at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Foire,  or  at  tl 
Comedie  Italienne.  [An  '  histoire  amonreuse  < 
Pierre  de  Long  .  .  .  was  published  in  Londc 
in  1765  ;  a  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum 
Besides  these  he  composed  a  Beqniem  perfomn 
in  1766,  on  the  anniversary  of  Rameau's  deal 
at  the  Oratoire,  and  produced  the  tragedy 
'  Emelinde,'  his  best  work,  at  the  Opera  (No 
24,  1767  ;  reproduced  in  1769  as  'Sandomir' 

These  successes  did  not   core  him  of  h 
passion  for  chess.     In   1777   he  returned 
London,  brought  out  a  second  edition  of  h 
AiudyUf  and  set  to  music  Horace's  'Carmf 
seculare '  with  flattering  success  (1779). 

On  his  next  return  to  Paris  he  found  Or6t; 
and  Gluck  at  the  height  of  their  popularity 
but,  nothing  daunted,  he  composed  'Persei 
(Oct.  yi,  1780),  and  *  Th^mistocle '  (May  2 
1786),  both  in  three  acts,  produced  at  tl 
Academic  without  success,  and  'L'Amiti^  i 
village'  (1785)  and  'La  belle  esdave,  < 
Valcour  et  MTa'  (1787).  '  B^lisaire,'  thr 
acts,  was  not  given  at  the  Opera  in  1774 
stated  by  F^tis,  but  at  the  The&tre  Fava 
(Oct.  8,  1796)  a  year  after  Philidor's  death. 
VOL.  Ill 
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Night's  Dream  music)  for  two  pianos,  as  well 
as  pianoforte  pieces.  He  beoune  professor 
of  the  piano  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in 
1893.  o.  F. 

PHILIPS,  Peter,  an  English  composer  and 
organist,  who  lived  in  the  Netherlands  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of  the  17th 
centuries.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  biography 
beyond  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  title- 
pages  of  his  published  works,  in  which  his 
name  is  given  in  various  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian  forms.  F^tis  says  that  he  was  bom  in 
England  of  Catholic  parents,  and  about  1595 
went  to  Italy,  residing  for  some  months  in 
Rome,  but  these  statements  cannot  be  verified, 
nor  does  his  name  occur  in  the  records  of  the 
English  College  at  Rome.  The  Fitzwilliam 
Virginal  Book  contains  a  series  of  nineteen 
pieces  by  Peter  Philips,  many  of  which  are 
dated  (1580,  1582,  1592,  1593,  1595,  1602, 
1603,  and  1605).  The  first  (No.  Ixxxv.— 
printed  edition,  i.  848)  is  a  Pavana,  with 
the  note  'the  first  one  Philips  made.'  An- 
other of  the  series  is  a  '  Pavana  Dolorosa,' 
dated  1593,  with  the  abbreviated  name  '  Treg.,' 
probably  indicating  that  it  Ib  the  composition 
of  the  elder  Tregian,  who  was  at  that  date 
imprisoned  as  a  recusant.  In  a  MS.  now 
in  the  Berlin  Library  (MS.  191)  there  is 
another  copy  of  this  Pavana,  with  the  name  of 
Philips  alone  as  composer,  while  the  index 
states  that  it  was  '  composta  in  prigione. '  This 
probably  means  that  l^egian  wrote  the  Pavana 
while  he  was  iu  prison,  and  that  it  was  subse- 
quently arranged  by  Philips.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  Philips  was  in  England  after 
1590,  for  in  1591  there  was  published  at 
Antwerp  his  collection  of  madrigals  entitled, 
'  Melodia  Olympica  di  Diversi  Eccellentissimi 
Musici,*  dedicated  to  <  Sig.  Giulio  Balbani, 
patrono  mio  ossorvantissimo,'  and  dated  Ant- 
werp, Dec.  1,  1590.  (The  Balbanis  were  a 
noble  family  of  Lucca,  a  branch  of  which  was 
settled  at  Bruges  at  the  end  of  the  16  th 
century.)  Other  editions  of  the  'Melodia 
Olympica'  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1594  and 
1611.  This  work  was  followed  in  1596  by  *I1 
Primo  Libro  de  Madrigali  a  Sei  Voci,'  printed 
at  Antwerp  by  Phalese,  and  dedicated  (Antwerp, 
Jan.  8,  1596)  to  Signer  Alessandro  di  Giunta  ; 
a  second  edition  was  issued  in  1604.  In  1598 
he  published  at  PhaUse's  press  in  Antwerp  a 
volume  of  eight -part  madrigals,  on  the  title- 
page  of  which  he  appears  for  the  first  time  as 
organistof  the  Archduke  Albertand  Archduchess 
Isabella.  This  work  is  dedicated  from  Antwerp 
on  Sept.  24,  1598,  to  Sir  William  Stanley 
(1548-1630),  the  Catholic  adventurer,  who  is 
described  as  '  CoUonello  d'  un  Regimento  Inglesi 
k,  Walloni  mio  Sig.  osseruandiss.'  The  work 
was  reprinted  in  1599,  and  again  in  1615.  In 
1603  there  appeared  a  second  book  of  madrigals 
for  six  voices  (Antwerp,    Phalese),   dedicated 


from  Antwerp,  Nov.  10,  ie03,  to  the  Ai:£. 
and  Archduchess  ;  a  second    edLL^iwi  was  s? 
in    1615.     On    March    9,     1610,     Philip 
appointed  to  a  canonry  in  tlie  coUegiste  di 
of  Saint  Vincent,  at  Soignies,    vacant  bf  . 
death   of  Claude  Carlier.        In     1611   ^  ' 
summoned  to  Malines,  together  -with  ser^rv 
his  colleagues  of  the  Archdncsal  chapel,  ia  :-  • 
to  report  on  a  new  organ  erected  in  the  \.  i*i 
dral.     For  their  services  on  this  oocasioD  Pi  - 
and  his  companions  received  six  pots  of  Ll^ 
wine,  of  the  value  of  24  livres,    1 5   soib.     T 
entry  of  this  payment  in  the    town  actic: 
seems  to  imply  tiiat  Philips  axtd  his  ojlLeaj-- 
took  part  in  the  Easter  services  of  1631.'    \. 
the  same  year  Philips's  name  appears  as  orju-- 
at  the  Chapel  Royal  at  BnisaeLs,  in  recri; ' 
*  10  aunes  de  drap,  an  prix  de  six  livres  ]'a..L^ 
On  March    12,   1622,   at   the    fnneral  c:  t 
Archduke  Albert  (ob.  July   15,  1621),  Ph^ 
walked   in  the  procession  at  the    head  of  ti- 
'Chapellains  de  la  Chapelle  de  la  Coor':  ^  • 
portrait,  which  Ib  certainly  taken    froui  hfr  i- 
notified  in  the  letterpress)  is  hero  repirodLc^. 
from    Jacques    Francquart*s    Pompa    Fuxfi- 
.  .   .   Alberti  Pii  ,   .   .   veris    iftuMffimihss  •.- 
pressa    (Brussels,     1623).        Two    jears    h:^' 
(1624)  as  '  Pietro  Filippini '  he  is  naenticBe-i  r. 
a  report  on  the  restoration  of  the  organ  of  d- 
Court  Chapel. 

After  the  appearance  of  his  six-part  zoadrijv.- 
Philips  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  entr^ ; 
to  sacred  music,  and  it  is  probahle  that  it  t^- 
in  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  canoorr  -; 
Soignies  that  he  entered  into  Holy  Or^ 
His  first  published  collection  of  sacred  mcsi.. 
the  *  Cantiones  Sacrae,'  for  five  voices,  nr 
published  by  Phalfese  at  Antwerp  in  1612.  I: 
is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Vizgin,  and  in  tl? 
title-page  the  composer's  name  first  spf«r^'> 
with  the  prefix  *R.D.*  and  with  the  titk 
Canon  of  Soignies.  The  five -part  'GaBtK}9^ 
Sacrae '  were  followed  in  1613  by  a  simil&-' 
collection  for  eight  voices,  also  published  tj 
Phalese,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  A  secosj 
edition  of  this  work,  with  the  addition  of  i 
'  Bassns  Continuus,'  for  the  organ,  was  brocgfct 
out  by  Phal^  in  1625.  In  1613  also  appeiict* 
the  first  edition  of  *  Gemmulae  Sacrae  Bins  e! 
TemisYocibus  cum  Basso  Continuo  ad  Organos' 
(Antwerp,  Phal^),  a  second  edition  of  vhii- 
was  issued  in  1616  and  a  third  in  1621.  Is 
1616  Jean  Veruliet  of  Valenciennes  broi^'- 
out  a  little  volume  of  short  motets  or  hymcs 
entitled  *  Les  Rossignols  Spirituels.  Ligaez  g 
Duo,  dont  les  meilleurs  accords,  nommement  i^ 
Bas,  releuent  du  Seigneur  Pierre  Philippes 
Orgamste  de  leurs  Altezes  Serenissimes. '  Tlis 
work,  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1621. 
a  third  in  1681,  and  a  fourth  (without  Philips's 
name)  at  Cologne  in  1647,  is  dedicated  to  Charks 

t  B«e  P.  Bergtnana, '  UOiffUilate  dei  Ardiidiio*  Albart  H  laWk 
P«tar  FhlUiM'  (GumI,  IMS). 
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Pas,  Abbot  of  St.  Amand.  In  1616  Philips 
3o  published  with  Phalese  at  Antwerp  his 
L>eliciae  Scusrae  Binis  et  Temis  Vocibus,  cum 
asso  Continuo  ad  Organum/  dedicated  to  the 
i*chduke  and  Archduchess  ;  a  second  edition  of 
lis  work  api^eared  in  1622.    On  Jan.  5,  1621, 


Philips  exchanged  his  canonry  of  Soignies  with 
Jerome  van  der  Berghe  for  a  perpetual  chaplain - 
ship  in  thechurch  of  Saint  Germain  at  Tirlement. 
The  documents  relating  to  this  transaction  are 
printed  by  P.  Bergmans.  In  the  title-page  of 
the  second  edition  of  the  '  Deliciae '  (1622)  he  is 
still  entitled  Canon  of  Soignies,  but  on  that  of 
his  next  work,  a  collection  of  Litanies  of  Loretto, 
for  from  four  to  nine  voices,  with  Bassus  Oontinuus 
for  the  organ  (Phal^,  Antwerp,  1623),  he  ap- 
pears as  Canon  of  Bethune,  a  title  he  also  bears 


in  the  second  edition  of  the  eight-part  'Gantiones 
Sacrae,' issued  in  1625.  But  in  1 628,  when  he 
issued  the  first  part  of  his  *  Paradisus  Sacris  Gan- 
tionibus  consitus,  una,  duabus  et  tribus  vocibus 
decantantis.  Gum  Basso  Generali  ad  Organum' 
(Phalese,  Antwerp,  dedication  dated  Brussels, 
April  1628),  he  once  more  appears  as  Ganon  of 
Soignies,  an  office  he  still  held  in  1633,  when  the 
second  and  third  parts  of  the  *  Paradisus '  were 
printed  by  Phalese,  though  on  the  title-page 
of  the  second  (enlarged)  edition  of  the  Litanies 
(1630)  his  name  appears  without  any  title. 
After  1633  he  left  off  publishing,  and  it  is 
probable  that  his  death  occurred  about  this 
time.  There  is  no  record  of  it  to  be  found  at 
Soignies,  where  the  present  writer  has  examined 
the  records  of  the  chiu-ch  and  the  tombstones 
of  the  Ganons  without  success. 

In  addition  to  the  works  which  he  himself  pub- 
lished. Philips  contributed  to  many  collections 
of  the  time.  Phal^e's  *  Madrigali  a  otto  voci 
de  diversi  eccellenti  et  famosi  autori '  (Antwerp, 
1596)  contains  two  madrigals  by  him  for  eight 
voices  ;  two  more  are  in  the  same  publisher's 
'Paradise  musicals  di  madrigali  et  canzoni  a 
cinque  voci*  (Antwerp,  1596),  and  two  English 
madrigals  in  Thomas  Morley's  *  Madrigals  to 
five  voyces.  Gelected  out  of  the  best  approued 
Italian  Authors '  (London,  1598).  A  Pavan  and 
Galliard  are  in  Morley's  *Gonsort  Lessons' 
(1599) — the  Pavan  is  an  arrangement  of  the 
1580  Pavan  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book 
(No.  Ixxxv.)  ;  a  six -part  madrigal  is  in  the 
'Ghirlanda  di  madrigali'  (Phalese,  Antwerp, 
1601),  and  two  more  in  the  *Nervi  d'  Orfeo* 
(Leyden,  1605).  A  dance  for  five  instruments 
is  in  the  first  part  of  Z.  Fiillsack's  *Ausser 
lesener  Paduanen  und  Galliarden'  (Hamburg, 
1607),  and  three  motets  in  Books  II.  and 
III.  of  M.  Herrerius's  '  Hortulus  Musicalis ' 
(Munich,  1609),  and  in  the  same  year  the 
1580  Pavana  (Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book,  No. 
Ixxxv.)  was  printed  in  tablature  in  Thomas 
Robinson's  'New  Githaren  Lessons'  (London, 
1609).  Abraham  Schadaeus  also  reprinted  two 
of  Philips's  eight-part  *  Gantiones  Sacrae '  in  his 
*Promptuarium  Musicum'  (Strasburg,  1611). 
From  1605  to  1610  Salomon  deGauswas  engineer 
to  the  Archduke  Albert  and  the  Archduchess 
Isabella  at  Brussels,  where  he  was  succeeded  in 
1612  by  his  assistant,  Gerard  Philippi,  who  may 
have  been  a  connection  of  the  composer's.  That 
he  was  well  known  to  de  Gaus  is  proved  by  tho 
fact  that  the  curious  volume  of  mechanical 
devices  which  the  celebrated  engineer  published 
at  Frankfurt  in  1615,  under  the  title  of  *  Lea 
Raisons  des  Forces  Mouvantes '  contains  part  of 
a  Fantasia  by  Philips  (for  a  barrel-organ  turned 
by  water)  on  Alessandro  Striggio's  five-part 
niadrigal  *  Ghi  fara  fed'  al  ciel ' ;  the  original 
madrigal  appeared  at  Venice  in  1566  in  the 
second  book  of  a  collection  called  *  II  Desiderio,* 
and  Philips's  complete  setting  is  to  be  found  in 
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1899,  1.  p.  812).  In  the  same  year  (1615)  de 
Caiis  also  printed  in  his  'Institution  Har- 
monique'  some  instrumental  trios  by  Philips, 
'ou  les  natures  de  la  premiere,  troisiesme,  k 
oinquiesme  mode  sont  tres  bien  obseruees '  ; 
though  the  composer's  name,  *  Pietri  Fillippi,' 
is  only  attached  to  the  'Trio  de  la  Premiere 
Mode, '  the  context  shows  that  all  three  are  by 
him.  In  1621  Thomas  Simpson  inserted  a  short 
instrumental  'aria  2i  4  '  in  his  'Taffel  Concert,' 
published  at  Hambui^,  and  in  1622  a  four-part 
Paduana  from  his  pen  appeared  in  the  anony- 
mous 'Amoenitatnm  Musicalium  Hortulus,' pub- 
lished at  Leipzig.  Two  motets  by  Philij^  for 
two  voices  with  basso  continue  are  in  the 
*  Promptuarium  Musicum  *  of  J.  Donfrid  (Stras- 
burg,  1622),  and  two  Christmas  carols  in  the 
1629  edition  of  Peyemage's  'Laudea  Vesper- 
tin  ae  B.  Mariae  Virginia  *  (Phaltee,  Antwerp). 
For  a  list  of  the  libraries  containing  MS.  com- 
I^ositions  by  Philips  reference  must  be  made  to 
Eitner's  QuelUn-Lexikon.  In  many  cases  the 
MSS.  are  only  copies  of  printed  works,  but  at 
Kbnigsberg  (MS.  1645,  No.  24)  are  preserved 
four  parts  of  a  mass  for  six  voices,  unfortunately 
wanting  the  tenor  and  sextus.  An  account  of 
some  instrumental  pieces  in  a  MS.  formerly  in 
the  Library  of  Count  zu  Lynar  at  Ltlbbenau 
will  be  found  in  Dr.  Max  Seiifert's  introduction 
to  vol.  i.  of  the  complete  works  of  Sweelinck 
(1894,  p.  111).  It  is  often  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  MS.  compositions  of  Peter 
Philips  from  those  of  an  earlier  composer — 
Philip  van  Wilder — who  in  English  M8S. 
sometimes  appears  as  '  Mr.  .Philips.'  In  the 
first  volume  of  the  new  catalogue  of  the  MS. 
music  in  the  British  Museum  the  two  composers 
are  indexed  together  as  'Philip  de  Wildroe,' 
owing  to  the  &ot  that  a  metrical  motet  or 
anthem,  'Blessed  art  thou  that  fearest  God,' 
occurs  in  Add.  MSS.  30,480-4  as  by  'Philip  de 
Wildroe,'  in  Add.  MS.  22,597  as  by  « Phillips,' 
and  in  Myriell's  'Tristiae  Remedium'  it  is 
ascribed  to  Peter  Philips.  The  two  first  MSS. 
were  clearly  written  early  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  Myriell's  collection  is  dated  1616, 
so  it  seems  probable  that  Myriell  found  the 
composition  with  the  name  of  'Phillips'  at- 
tached and  attributed  it  to  Peter  Philips,  who 
was  weU  known  in  his  day,  while  the  name  of 
Philip  van  Wilder  was  forgotten.  The  latter  was 
ap)iointed  lutenist  to  Henry  VIII.  as  far  back 
as  1538,  and  in  the  Inventory  of  the  King's 
goods  (Harl.  1419)  taken  after  his  death  he  is 
described  as  keeper  of  the  musical  instruments 
at  Westminster:  in  1550  he  appears  as  a 
gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  Edward 
VI.,  commissioned  to  collect  children  for  the 
Chapel  Royal.  His  identity  with  the  earlier 
'Mr.   Phillips'  is    established   by  a  MS.i   of 

>  The  writer  U  Indebted  to  Mr.  O.  B.  P.  Arkirright  for  kladlj 
dntwlng  hlc  attenUon  to  theee  Oxford  MSS. 


a  motet,  '  Aspioe  Domine,  by  '  Mr.  Philips  of 
the  King's  privi  chamber.'  The  same  motet 
occurs,  ascribed  to  '  Phillips,'  Avith  the  date 
1568,  in  Sadler's  MS.  (Bodl.  Mus.  e.  1-5)  and 
also  in  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  31,390.  '  A  booke 
of  In  nomines,  and  other  solfainge  songes  of 
V.  vi.  vii.  and  viii.  parts  for  voyces  and  instru- 
ments,' which  contains  fifteen  other  pieces  by 
the  same  composer.  It  is  therefoi-o  safe  to 
conclude  that  these,  and  the  similar  lute 
arrangements  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
(Sac.  Har.  Cat.  No.  1964)  are  all  by  Philip 
van  Wilder.  Music  by  him  was  printed  in 
Antwerp  and  Paris  collections  of  1544,  1545, 
1572,  and  1597,^  but  the  style  of  all  these  is 
earlier  than  that  of  Peter  Philips,  and  there 
can  be  but  small  doubt  that  nothing  by  the 
latter  composer  dates  from  much  earlier  than 
the  Pavana  of  1580  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal 
Book  described  by  the  writer  of  the  MS.  as  '  the 
first  one  Philips  made.'  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  besides  Philip  van  Wilder  a  Peter  van 
Wilder  was  appointed  minstrel  to  Henry  VIII. 
in  1519  ;  his  name  is  found  among  the  Royal 
Musicians  until  the  reign  of  Mary.  A  Robert 
Philip  was  also  a  pupil  of  Comysshe's  in  1514  ; 
he  was  a  singing-man  at  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  before  1550,  and  also  a  gentleman 
of  Edward  VI. 's  Chapel  Royal,  but  he  is  not 
known  to  have  composed  any  music 

Like  his  contemporary  Bull,  who  was  also  a 
refugee  at  Antwerp  in  the  early  17th  century. 
Philips  seems  to  have  been  personally  acquainted 
with  Sweelinck ;  an  arrangement  of  the  English 
composer's  early  Pavana  (Fitzwilliam  Virginal 
Book,  i.  p.  348),  by  the  Dutch  organist  is 
printed  by  Dr.  Seiffert  in  the  above-mentioned 
volume,  and  the  same  writer  {GesehichU  der 
Klaviermusik  (1899),  i.  pp.  86-88)  refers  to 
a  contemporary  record  of  Philips's  opinion  that 
Sweelinck  was  the  cleverest  and  most  talented 
( '  constrijck ')  organist  of  his  time.  That  Philips 
himself  was  widely  appi-eciated  in  his  day  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  collections  in  which 
works  by  him  appeared.  Although  his  life 
was  spent  abroad,  he  was  not  forgotten  in 
England,  and  Peacham,  in  his  Compleal  OenOe- 
man  (London,  1627),  says  of  him  :  'Nor  must 
I  here  forget  our  rare  Countrey-man,  Peter 
Phillips^  Organist  to  their  Altezza's  at  Bruzels, 
now  one  of  the  greatest  Masters  of  Musicke  in 
Europe.  Hee  hath  sent  vs  oner  many  excellent 
Songs,  as  well  Motets  as  Madrigals:  he  affect- 
eth  altogether  the  Italian  veine.'  In  Velvet 
Breughel's  picture  of  the  Five  Senses  (now  in 
the  Prado  at  Madrid)  an  open  music-book  on  a 
spinet  reproduces  the  title-page  of  Philips's  six- 
voice  madrigals,  and  in  Ph.  Brasseur's  Sydrra 
Ulustrium  Hannmiw  ScripUyrum  (Mens,  1687), 
the  following  verses  on  him  appear : — 

>  See  Bitnar'a  Sammtiwtrkr.  Van  dcr  SCfnwten  omjwturc*  that 
there  nutv  have  Iieen  two  PhiUp  ran  Wilden,  ooe  tn  the  Nether- 
lands  and  one  In  Sag  land. 
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AngluB  libique  audit,  ▼enrni  magis  Angela*  Qle  est 

SonesisB  Clero,  Soiiegiaeqae  choro. 
Qui  velut  eximios  semper  oolit  arte  canorA, 
Sio  melodia  auctum  vocibus  ille  Petrum. 
Kdidit  hie  sacria  Paradiaum  cantibua  aptum, 
Bt  modo  sacratis  servit  ubique  locia. 

Kven    Bumey  (who  knew  so    little  about 
Uilips  as  to  say  that  Soigniea  was  in  Germany) 
ives    liini   some  stinted  praise.     Commenting 
11    the   Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book,  the  18th- 
entury    historian  says   (iii.    86):    *The   first 
egular  fugue,  for  the  organ,  upon  one  subject 
;hat  I  have  seen,  was  com{K>8ed  by  Peter  Philips 
.    .    and  is  inserted  in  the  Virginal  Book  .  .  . 
This  author  lias  manifested  considerable  abilities 
LU    treating   a  simple  subject,   which  he   has 
introduced    no   less  than   thirty -nine    times: 
simple  ;  in  augmentation  ;  and  in  diminution. 
The  harmony  is  very  full,  but  the  modulation 
being  chiefly  confined  to  the  keynote,  and  its 
fifth,  is  somewhat  monotonous,  and  the  divisions, 
in  accompanying  the  subject,  are  now  become 
too  common  and  vulgar  to  aflford  pleasure,  or 
even  to  be  heard  with  patience,  by  fastidious 
judges    of   modem    melody.'       In  estimating 
Pliilips's  position  among  English  composers  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  his  whole  life  was 
passed  abroad.     His  music  exhibits  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  English  contemporaries ;  as 
Peacham  remarks,  it  is — at  least  in  his  madrigals 
and  instrumental  works — entirely  in  *the  Italian 
veine.'     In  his  later  years  he  seems  to  have 
been  more  influenced  by  the  later  Netherland- 
ish School,  and  his  five-part  'Cantiones  Sacrae' 
often  contain  passages  strongly  reminiscent  of 
Sweelinck.     (As  to  his  conjectural  influence  on 
Freacobaldi,  see  Van  der  Straeten's  Mtudciens 
Nt'crlandais  en  Itdlie  (1882),  vol.  vi.)     After 
suffering  undeserved  neglect  for  three  hundred 
years,  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  this 
set  of  motets  by  the  performances  of  the  choir 
of  Westminster   Cathedral   under   Mr.   Terry, 
who  has  had  the  whole  set  lithographed  for 
modern  use.     Their  revival  has  been  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Cathedral 
services,  where  their  admirable  combination  of 
melody  and  dignity  has  won  for  them  well- 
merited,  if  tardy  recognition.      In   his  later 
sacred  music  Philips  seems  to  a  certain  extent 
to  have  abandoned  the  polyphonic  style  of  his 
earlier  works  and  to  have  adopted  a  modified 
kind  of  homophony,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  Bering,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  Catholic 
English  organist  settled  in  the  Netherlands. 
It  is  to  be  hoi)ed  that  the  attention  recently 
drawn  to  this  very  talented  composer  will  cause 
more  of  his  music  to  be  reprinted.     At  present, 
the  following  is  a  list  of  all  that  is  accessible  : — 

HADRIGAL& 

1.  Vol  Tol«te di'  io  muoU  (4  vac.).    Hawkiiu,  Riatory,  lil.  SSSL 

2.  Amor  ch«  vuol  (4  too.).    Bd.  W.  B.  Squire  (Stanley  LocM  and 

Webrr.  1890). 
S.  Diipiccate  goanole  anaU  (8  too.).    Bd.  W.  B.  Sqvlre  ('  A«a|e> 
vUUto  Madrigalo,'  Bnitkopf  *  HKrtal.  1906). 

X0TET8. 
1.  OpMtorMtcrne  (8TOC.).   (A.  H.  Jewdl'a  '  Madrtgalaod  Motott 
Book.'  No.  a.  ISBOL) 


2.  Hodie  Sanctua  Benadlctoa  (B  voc.).    Ed.  W.  B.  Sqalre  (Norelto 

*  Co..  1899). 
8.  Bgo  aum  iiaaia  tItiu  (6  voc).    Bd.  W.  B.  Squira  (J.  WiUiania. 

1908). 

4.  Ato  Varum.  ^ 

ft.  AveBc«liui.     I  (B  Toe.)    In  R.  R.  Tarry'a  'Downiidc  Hotata' 
6.  Bofflna  ooali.   T     (Cary  *  Co..  19044). 

a  Venl  Cx«ator  (4  tocI.    In  C.  T.  Gatty's  'Arundel  Hynna' 
(Booaey  *  Co.,  1900). 

INBTRUMBNTAL. 
1.  A  ahortenad  Teraion  of  the  Fantasia  on  Strlgglo'a  *Chl  fara 
fed'  al   del,'  aa  printed  by  S.  de  Cava.    In  E.  Van  der 
Straeten'a  MuHdnu  NierlandaU  en  Italie  (1882).  p.  S06. 

5.  Another  Fantasia  on  the  aanie  aubjcct,  from  a  MS.  in  the 

Unlverrity   Uhrary   at   Lidge.     In   A.    B.    Rltter's  lur 
aiuehichUdea  OrwitpUU  (1884),  11.  p.  Bl. 
341.  Klneteen  pieoca  In  the  FitiwUUam  Virginal  Book  (1880). 
'°**-  W.  B.  8. 

PHILLIPPS,  Adelaide,  a  contralto  singer, 
counted  as  American,  though  bom  in  England 
at  Stratford -on -Avon,  in  1838.  Her  father 
was  a  chemist  and  druggist,  and  her  mother, 
who  was  of  Welsh  birth,  was  a  teacher  of 
dancing.  The  family  emigrated  to  America  in 
1840,  going  first  to  Canada,  and  then  to  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Adelaide  was  early  instructed  in 
dancing  by  her  mother,  and  on  Jan.  12,  1842, 
made  her  first  ap])earance  on  the  stage  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  Boston,  as  an  '  infant  prodigy. ' 
On  Sept.  25,  1848,  she  began  an  engagement 
at  the  Boston  Museum ;  she  remained  at  this 
house  eight  years,  playing  a  great  variety  of 
parts,  besides  dancing,  alone  or  with  one  or 
both  of  two  brothers.  Occasional  *  trips  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  taken  at  this 
period.  Her  vocal  gifts  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  connoisseurs,  and  in  1850  she  was 
introduced  to  Jenny  Lind,  then  on  a  pro- 
fessional tour  in  America.  Tlie  great  singer 
advised  the  young  actress  to  give  herself  up 
to  the  study  of  music,  a  subscription  list  was 
started  for  the  pm*po8e  of  paying  for  her  train- 
ing, and  she  was  sent  to  Manuel  Garcia  in 
London.  She  had  before  this  received  some 
instruction  in  music  at  home  from  Mme. 
Amoult,  and  Thomas  Comer.  On  Dec.  17, 
1854,  she  made  a  d^but  at  the  Teatro  Cai-cano, 
Milan,  as  Rosina.  In  August  1855  she  re- 
turned to  Boston,  and  in  October  appeared  at 
a  concert  in  the  Music  Hall.  She  was  then  en- 
gaged for  a  series  of  operas  of  the  English  ballad 
school— *  The  Duenna,'  *The  Devil's  Bridge,' 
and  'The  Cabinet'— at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
Her  American  d^but  in  Italian  opera  was  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  March  17, 
1856,  as  Azuoena  in  'II  Ti-ovatore.'  Her 
success  secured  for  her  an  engagement  for 
five  seasons.  She  went  first  to  Havana,  and 
subsequently  to  Paris  (where  she  sang  Azucena 
at  Les  Italiens  in  Oct.  1861),  Madrid,  Barce- 
lona, and  through  Hungary  and  Holland.  Her 
repertory  comprised  all  the  contralto  parts  in 
the  stock  Italian  operas.  In  1879  she  became 
identified  with  the  Boston  Ideal  Opera  Company, 
devoted  to  the  presentation  of  operettas.  She 
appeared  with  this  company  for  the  last  time 
in  Boston,  on  the  Museum  stage,  where  her 
early  triumphs  had  been  won,  on  Nov.  80, 
1880.     Her  last  appearance  on  any  stage  was 
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audiences  as  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer. 
From  Dec.  31,  1860,  when  she  sang  in  the 
*  Messiah/  to  Not.  24,  1878,  when  she  took 
part  in  Verdi's  Requiem,  she  was  a  frequent 
and  a  welcome  contributor  to  the  concerts  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  Boston. 
In  Sept.  1882,  the  state  of  her  health  induced 
her  to  go  to  Carlsbad,  where  she  died  on  Oct. 
8,  1882.  Her  remains  were  carried  to  Boston, 
and  subsequently  buiied  at  Marshfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  family  had  long  lived  on 
a  fine  estate  purchased  by  Adelaide.  She 
left  a  sister,  Mathilde,  also  a  contralto  of  ex- 
cellent reputation  in  America,  and  threebrothers. 
Brothers  and  sister  were  alike  indebted  to 
Adelaide  for  their  education  and  start  in  life. 
Her  life  was  one  of  constant  and  hard  labour, 
the  care  of  a  large  family  haying  early  in  life 
been  thrown  upon  her,  but  she  was  always 
patient  and  cheerfuL  r.  H.  J. 

PHILLIPS,  Arthue,  Mus.B.,  bom  1606, 
became  in  1622  a  clerk  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  appointed  organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral 
Dec.  1,  1638.  On  the  death  of  Richard  Nicol- 
9on  in  1639  he  succeeded  him  as  organist  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of 
Music  in  the  University,  and  graduated  Mu8.B. 
July  9,  1640.  Some  time  afterwards  he 
quitted  the  English  Church  for  that  of  Rome, 
and  attended  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  to  France 
as  her  organist.  Returning  to  England  he 
entered  the  service  of  a  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man of  Harting  in  Sussex,  named  Caryll,  as 
steward.  He  composed  music  in  several  parts 
for  *  The  Requiem,  or.  Liberty  of  an  imprisoned 
Royalist,*  1641,  and  a  poem  by  Dr.  Pierce, 
entitled  'The  Resurrection,'  1649.  [A  'fancy 
on  a  ground'  is  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS. 
29,996.]  He  describes  himself  in  the  subscrip- 
tion book  as  son  of  William  Phillips  of  Win- 
chester, gentleman.  [He  died  March  27, 
1695.]  w.  H.  H. 

PHILLIPS,  Henry,  bom  in  Bristol,  August 
13,  1801,  was  the  son  of  a  country  actor  and 
manager,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in 
public  as  a  singing-boy  at  the  Harrogate  Theatre 
about  1807.  He  afterwards  came  to  London 
and  sang  in  the  chorus  at  Dmry  Lane  and 
elsewhere.  On  the  settlement  of  his  voice  as 
a  baritone  he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition 
of  Broadhurst,  and  was  engaged  in  the  chorus 
at  the  English  Opera -House,  and  to  sing  in 
glees  at  civic  dinners.  He  next  had  an  engage- 
ment at  Bath,  where  he  sang  in  'Messiah' 
with  success.  Returning  to  London  he  studied 
under  Sir  George  Smart  and  appeared  in  the 
Lenten  oratorios  at  the  theatres.  In  1824  he 
was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden,  and  appeared 
as  Artabanes  in  Arae's  '  Artaxerxes,'  but  made 
little  mark.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year 
he  sang  the  music  of  Caspar  on  the  production 


festivals,  and  in  1825  appointed  principal  bass 
at  the  Concert  of  Antient  Music,  and  from  that 
time  filled  the  first  place  at  the  theatre  and 
in  the  concert-room.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  choir  at  the  chapel  of  the  Bavarian 
Embassy.  About  1843  he  gave  up  his  theatri- 
cal engagements  and  started  a  series  of  '  table 
entertainments,'  which,  notwithstanding  their 
ill  success,  he  persisted  in  giving,  at  intervals, 
until  he  quitted  public  life.  In  August  1844 
he  went  to  America,  and  remained  there,  giv- 
ing his  entertainments  in  various  places,  for 
nearly  a  year.  On  his  retum  to  England  he 
found  that  his  place  had  been  filled  up  by 
others,  and  it  was  some  months  before  he  re- 
gained his  position.  On  Feb.  25,  1863  (his 
powers  having  been  for  some  time  on  the  wane) 
he  gave  a  farewell  concert  and  retired.  He 
then  became  a  teacher  of  singing,  at  first  at 
Birmingham,  and  afterwards  in  the  vicinity* 
of  London.  He  died  at  Dalston,  Nov.  8,  1876. 
He  composed  several  songs,  etc.,  and  was 
author  of  T?ie  True  Enjoyment  of  Angling,  1848, 
and  Musical  and  Personal  lUiollectums  durifig 
half  a  cewtury,  1864.  Philips  was  heard  to 
the  best  advantage  in  the  songs  of  Handel 
and  Purcell,  and  tiie  oratorio  songs  of  Haydn, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Spohr.  On  the  stage  he  was 
most  successful  in  ballads.  In  the  comic 
operas  of  Mozart  and  Rossini  he  failed  to  create 
any  impression.  w.  h.  h. 

PHILLIPS,  John  and  Sarah,  music  en- 
gravers, during  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
Hawkins  says  of  them :  '  But  the  last  and 
greatest  improver  of  the  art  of  stamping  music 
in  England  was  one  Phillips,  a  Welchman,  who 
might  be  said  to  have  stolen  it  from  one 
Fortier,  a  Frenchman  and  a  watchmaker,  who 
stamped  some  of  the  parts  of  Martini's  first  opera, 
of  concertos,  and  a  few  other  things.  This  man 
Phillips,  by  repeated  essays,  arrived  at  the 
methoid  of  making  types  [punches]  of  all  the 
characters  used  in  music ;  with  these  he  stamped 
music  on  pewter  plates,  and  taught  the  whole 
art  to  his  wife,  and  son.  In  other  respects  he 
improved  the  practice  of  stamping  to  so  great  a 
degree  that  music  is  scarce  anywhere  so  well 
printed  as  in  England'  {History,  p.  802,  Novello's 
ed.).  This  latter  statement  is  quite  trae,  for 
music  bearing  Phillips's  name  or  that  of  his  wife's 
is  excellent  to  a  degree.  The  Phillips  pair  kept 
a  music  shop  in  St.  Martin's  Court,  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  about  1750-60,  and  worked  much  for 
composers  who  published  their  own  composi- 
tions ;  among  these  were  Geminiani  ('  Art  of 
playing  the  Violin,'  1751)  ;  Dr.  Arae  ('Thomas 
and  Sally,'  1761) ;  Dunn  ('Six  English  Songs') ; 
Edward  Miller  (several  collections  of  songs)  ; 
Warren's  ('Collection  of  Catches  and  Glees/ 
1763),  etc. 

During  the  lifetime  of  John  Phillips,  both  his 
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lanie  and  that  of  bis  wife  appear  attached  to 
xiusic,  but  Phillips  haying  died,  probably  about 
L  766-68,  his  wife  alone,  shortly  after  this  date, 
Is  found  having  a  mnsic  shop  in  Bedford  Court 
xx\d  still  stamping  music  plates.  f.  k. 

PHILLIPS,    William    Lovell,    bom    at 
liristol,  Dec.  26,  1816 ;  at  an  early  age  entered 
tUe  cathedral  choir  of  that  city,  and  subsequently 
l>roceeded  to  London,  where  he  sang  as  Master 
Phillips,    the  beauty  of  his  yoice  attracting 
t^lie  approbation  of  Miss  Stephens,  afterwards 
Oounteas  of  Essex.     He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Cipriani  Potter,  and  class-fellow  of  Stemdale 
Bennett,   and  eventually  became  Professor  of 
Composition  at  that  institution.     From  Robert 
Lindley  he  took  lessons  on  the  violoncello,  and 
soon  became  a  member  of  the  orchestras  of  the 
Philharmonic,  Antient  Concerts,  Her  Migesty's, 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  etc. ,  besides  being 
regularly  engaged  at  all  the  great  Musical  Festi- 
vals.    He  was  at  different  times  musical  director 
of  the  Olympic  and  Princess's  Theatres,  com- 
posing the  music  for  a  variety  of  dramas.     For 
many  years  he  held  the  post  of  organist  at  St 
Katherine's  Church,  Regent's  Park,  and  at  one 
time  conducted  a  series  of  concerts  at  St  Martin's 
Hall.    [Music  to  the  farce  of  '  Borrowing  a  Hus- 
band '  was  performed  in  1844.]     In  addition  to 
numerous  songs  he  composed  a  Symphony  in  F 
minor,  which  was  performed  with  great  success 
at  the  concerts  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  of  the  Society  of  British  Musicians.     Prior 
to  his  fatal  illness  he  was  engaged  on  an  opera 
founded  on  a  Rosiorucian  story,  and  a  cantata 
on  a  Welsh  subject     He  also  attained  great 
proiiciency  on  the  pianoforte,  playing  at  the 
concerts  of   the  Royal  Academy.      He  died 
March  19, 1860,  and  was  buried  at  the  Highgate 
cemetery.  o. 

PHILP,  Elizabeth,  bom  1827  at  Falmouth, 
educated  at  Bristol  under  the  care  of  Mary 
Carpenter,  was  taught  singing  by  Manuel  Garcia, 
and  received  instniction  in  harmony  and  com- 
position from  Hiller  at  the  last-named  place. 
She  afterwards  devoted  herself  to  teaching 
singing  and  composition.  Her  first  works  were 
published  in  1865,  and  comprised  a  Ballad, 
'  Tell  me,  the  summer  stars,'  words  by  £dwin 
Arnold ;  also  six  songs  from  Longfellow,  etc. 
A  great  number  of  her  ballads  became  widely 
popular.  Miss  Philp  was  also  the  author  of 
How  to  sing  an  English  Ballad.  She  died  in 
London,  Nov.  26,  1886.  A.  c. 

PHILTRE,  LE.  Opera  in  two  acts  ;  words 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the 
Academie  Royale,  June  20,  1831  ;  and  in 
English— 'The  Love  Spell' — at  the  Olympic, 
London,  Oct  27  of  the  same  year.  The  subject 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  *  Elisire  d'amore '  of 
Donizetti  It  kept  the  Paris  stage  almost 
without  interruption  till  Jan.  8,  1862,  during 
Avhich  period  it  was  played  242  times.        G. 


PHINOT  (Finot),  Dominious,  a  French 
composer  of  the  16th  century,  of  whose  life 
absolutely  nothing  is  known,  but  who  has  left 
enough  good  work  behind  him  to  warrant  him 
considerable  respect  for  his  attainments  as  a 
musician.  It  is  inferred  that  he  was  a  native 
of  or  otherwise  connected  with  Lyons,  from  the 
fact  that  the  volumes  containing  his  own  works 
only  were  first  published  there.  These  are  two 
Books  of  Motets  a  6-8  (Lyons,  1647-48),  and  two 
Books  of  Chansons  a  4  (Lyons,  1648).  A  mass 
of  his  a  4,  '  Si  bona  suscepimus,'  was  published 
separately  at  Paris  in  1667,  and  a  book  of 
Psalms  and  Magnificats  a  4  at  Venice,  1666. 
He  is  largely  represented  in  the  Nuremberg  and 
other  important  collections'  of  the  time  from 
1638  onward.  From  the  'Thesaurus  Musicus'  of 
1664  Commer  has  reprinted  in  his  ^Gollectio 
Musicorum  Batavorum,'  tom.  viii.,  ix.,  the 
Lamentation  *  Incipit  Oratio,'  also  three  motets 
'Sancta  Trinitas,'  'Jam  non  dicam,'  'Tanto 
tempore  nobiscum,'  all  a  8,  excellent  works, 
written  in  the  Venetian  fashion  for  two  choirs 
answering  one  another.  j.  r.  m. 

PHIPSON,  Thomas  Lamb,  D.Sc.,  F.C.S., 
a  prominent  amateur  violinist  and  musical 
litterateur,  bom  near  Birmingham,  May  6, 
1883,  has  contributed  some  interesting  volumes 
to  the  literature  of  Music  and  the  Violin.  His 
father,  Samuel  Ryland  Phipson — who  interested 
himself  in  the  adoption  of  several  scientific 
innovations — resided  for  some  years  in  Brussels, 
and  it  was  at  the  University  there,  that  Dr. 
Phipson  obtained  his  Doctor's  degree  in  Science 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Although  engaged 
in  scientific  labour  for  over  forty  years,  Dr. 
Phipson  has  occupied  his  leisure  in  the  earnest 
study  of  music,  and  has  found  time  to  attain  a 
proficiency  as  a  violm  virtuoso  seldom  attained 
by  amateurs.  This  talent  he  has  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  charity  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
His  published  works  (other  than  scientific 
treatises)  comprise :  Biographies  of  Celebrated 
Fiolinists ;  Bellini  and  the  Opera  of  *La  Son- 
nambula  * ;  Confessions  of  a  Violinist ;  Voice 
and  Violin,  and  two  pamphlets  entitled  Ouido 
Papini  and  Musical  Sounds  produced  by  Carbon, 
—  (C.  J.  Bouverie,  SdenHfie  and  Literary 
toorks  of  Dr,  P.;  The  Strad,  May  1908;  Bio- 
graphic et  Dietionnaire  des  Litterateurs  et  Savants 
Francis  Contemporains;  Wyman,  Biographical 
Die,)  E.  H-A. 

PHRASE  is  one  of  the  smallest  items  in  the 
divisions  which  distinguish  the  form  of  a  musical 
work.  Where  there  are  distinct  portions  marked 
off  by  closes  like  full  stops,  and  half  closes  like 
stops  of  less  emphasis  (as  often  happens  in  Airs, 
Tunes,  Themes,  etc.),  the  complete  divisions  are 
generally  called  periods,  and  the  lesser  divisions 
phrases.  The  word  is  not  and  can  hardly  be 
used  with  much  exactness  and  uniformity,  for 
sometimes  a  phrase  may  be  all,  as  it  were,  con- 
tained in  one  breath,  and  sometimes  subordinate 
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l^RASINO.  C.  H.  H.  P. 

PHBASING.  A  musical  composition,  as  has 
just  been  said,  consists  of  a  series  of  short  sections 
of  various  lengths,  called  phrases^  each  more  or 
less  complete  in  itself ;  and  it  is  upon  the  inter- 
dependence of  these  phrases,  and  upon  their 
connection  with  each  other,  that  the  intelligi- 
bility of  music  depends.  The  phrases  ai^ 
analogous  to  the  sentences  of  a  literary  com- 
position. 

The  relationship  of  the  different  phrases  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole  work  forms  no  part 
of  our  present  subject,  but  may  be  studied  in 
the  article  Form  ;  what  we  have  at  present  to 
do  with  is  the  pro^r  rendering  of  the  phrases 
in  performance,  that  they  may  be  presented  to 
the  listener  in  an  intelligible  and  attractive  form. 
The  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is 
called  Phrasing,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  various  elements  which  go  to  make 
a  good  and  artistic  rendering  of  a  musical  com- 
position. Rousseau  (Dictumnaire  de  Musique) 
says  of  it,  '  The  singer  who  feels  what  he  sings, 
and  duly  marks  the  phrases  and  accents,  is  a 
man  of  taste.'  But  he  who  can  only  give  the 
values  and  intervals  of  the  notes  without  the 
sense  of  the  phrases,  however  accurate  he  may 
be,  is  a  mere  machine. 

Just  as  the  intelligent  reading  of  a  literary 
composition  depends  chiefly  upon  two  things, 
accentuation  and  punctuation,  so  does  musical 
phrasing  depend  on  the  relative  strength  of  the 
sounds,  and  upon  their  connection  with  or 
separation  from  each  other.  It  is  this  close 
relationship  of  language  to  music  which  makes 
their  union  in  vocal  music  possible  and  appro- 
priate, and  accordingly  when  music  is  allied  to 
words  it  is  necessary  that  the  musical  accents 
should  coincide  with  those  of  the  text,  while  the 
separation  of  the  various  phrases  agrees  with 
the  division  of  the  text  into  separate  lines  or 
sentences.  In  instrumental  music,  although 
the  same  principles  underlie  its  construction, 
there  is  no  such  definite  guide  as  that  afforded 
by  the  sense  of  the  words  in  a  song,  and  the 
phrasing  must  therefore  be  the  result  of  a  just 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  performer  of  the 
general  sense  of  the  music,  and  of  the  observance 
of  certain  marks  by  which  phrasing  is  indicated. 

If  we  now  consider  more  dosely  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  a  variety  in  the  strength 
of  the  notes  of  a  phrase,  we  notice  in  the  first 
place  the  necessity  for  an  accent  on  the  first  note 
of  every  bar,  and,  in  certain  rhythms,  on  other 
parts  of  the  bar  also.  These  regularly  recurring 
accents,  though  an  important  part  of  phrasing, 
need  not  be  dwelt  on  here,  as  they  have  already 
been  fully  treated  in  the  article  AocsNT ;  but 
there  are  certain  irregular  forms  of  accent  occa- 
sionally required  by  the  phrasing,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  notice. 

In  rapid  passages,  when  there  are  many  notes 


accents  than  the  ordinary  rnytnm  reqmres,  and 
the  number  and  frequency  of  the  accents  v.-ill 
depend  upon  the  number  of  changes  of  harmony 
upon  which  the  passage  is  founded.  Thus  iu 
the  first  bar  of  the  following  example,  each 
couple  of  notes,  after  the  first  four,  represents  a 
new  harmony,  and  the  bar  will  consequently 
require  seven  accents,  while  the  next  two  bars 
will  receive  the  ordinary  rhythmic  accent  on  thu 
first  note  of  each  group  ;  and  in  the  fourth  bar, 
since  the  harmony  does  not  change,  two  accents 
will  suffice.  In  the  example  the  place  of  the 
accents  is  shown  by  the  asterisks. 


Sometimes  these  extra  accents  have  the  effect 
of  appearing  to  alter  or  add  to  the  harmonioB 
upon  which  the  passage  is  founded,  as  in  Ex.  2, 
where  the  additional  accents  demanded  by  the 
composer  s  method  of  writing  in  groups  of  two 
notes  instead  of  four,  seem  to  indicate  an  alter- 
nation of  the  tonic  and  subdominant  haimonies 
of  0  minor,  whereas  if  the  passage  were  played 
as  in  Ex.  8  the  effect  would  be  that  of  a  single 
C  minor  harmony. 

2.  ScHUMAKN,  *  In  dcr  Nacht* 


pat^er^ 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  phrasing  requires  the  omission  of  some  of 
the  regular  accents.  This  occurs  in  quick  move- 
ments, when  owing  to  the  introduction  of  a 
melody  written  in  notes  of  great  length,  two  or 
even  four  of  the  actual  written  bars  combine, 
and  appear  to  the  listener  to  form  a  single  bar. 
This  is  the  case  in  Ex.  4,  the  effect  of  which  is 
precisely  that  of  such  a  bar  as  Ex.  5,  and  the 
whole  phrase  of  four  bars  will  only  require  two 
accents,  falling  upon  places  corresponding  to 
the  first  and  third  beats  of  Ex.  5.  In  the 
movement  quoted  the  effect  of  the  long  bars 
remains  in  force  during  no  less  than  forty-four  of 
the  actual  written  bars,  the  original  3-4  rhythm 
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xning  into  use  again  on  the  entrance  of  the 
ncopated  subject. 

4.    Bkethovkn,  Sonata,  Op.  28. 

-4Weyro.  - 


■an^a^  ^*r*f^yf 


5.  Moderaio, 


'  Aa  a  role,  the  accent  of  a  passage  follows  the 
:j^roupmg,  the  first  note  of  each  group  receiving 
tlie  accent ;  whenever,  therefore,  the  grouping  of 
a,  passage  consisting  of  notes  of  equal  length 
;  varies,  the  number  of  accents  in  the  bar  must 
ivary  also.      Thus  in  Ex.  6  the  first  bar  will 

contain  four  accents,  while  the  third  requires 

but  two. 


6.  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  14,  No. 


2. 


^-^ 


The  signs  which  govern  the  connection  or 
disconnection  of  the  sounds  are  the  dash  (*)  or 
dot  (•),  and  the  curved  line  indicating  legato. 
The  ordinary  use  of  these  sigus  has  already  been 
described  [Dash,  Legato],  and  the  due  observ- 
ance of  them  constitutes  a  most  essential  part 
of  phrasing,  but  in  addition  to  this  the  curved 
line  is  used  to  denote  an  effect  of  peculiar  im- 
lK)rtance,  called  the  Slur, 

When  two  notes  of  equal  length  in  quick  or 
moderately  quick  tempo  are  joined  together  by 
a  curved  line  they  are  said  to  be  slurred^  and  in 
playing  them  a  considerable  stress  is  laid  on  the 
first  of  the  two,  while  the  second  is  not  only 
weaker,  but  is  made  shorter  than  it  is  written, 
aa  though  followed  by  a  rest 

7.  Hatbn,  Sonata. 
,  WrUUii.  PlaytA. 


The  rule  that  the  first  of  the  slurred  notes 
receives  the  accent  holds  good  even  when  it  is 
in  an  unaccented  part  of  the  bar  (Ex.  8).  In 
such  a  case  the  slur  causes  a  very  effective 
displacement  of  accent. 

&  Beethoven,  Concerto  in  C  minor. 
WrUten. 


Oroups  of  two  notes  of  which  the  second  is 
the  shorter  may  also  be  slurred  in  the  same  way 
(Ex.  9),  but  when  the  second  is  the  longer  note 
it  must  be  but  slightly  curtailed,  though  still 
perceptibly,  and  there  is  no  displacement  of 
accent  (£x.  10). 

9.  Haydn,  Sonata. 
FPftttew.  5*     PUi'Md. 


la  Mendelssohn,  Presto  Agitato. 
WriUen, 


The  slur  is  often  used  in  combination  with 
staccato  notes  in  the  same  group  (Ex.  11). 
When  this  is  the  case  the  second  of  the  two 
slurred  notes  must  be  played  both  weaker  and 
shorter  than  the  notes  marked  staccato. 

11.  Beethoven,  Concerto  in  G. 
WriUen. 


When  the  curved  line  is  drawn  over  two  notes 
of  considerable  length,  or  in  slow  tempo,  it  is 
not  a  slur,  but  merely  a  sign  of  legato  (Ex.  12), 
and  the  same  if  it  covers  a  group  of  three  or 
more  notes  (Ex.  18).  In  these  cases  there  is 
no  curtailment  of  the  last  note. 

12.  Beethoven,  Horn  Sonata,  Op.  17. 


18.  Mozart,  Rondo  jn  F.     

But  if  the  cnrved  line  is  so  extended  as  to 
include  and  end  upon  an  accented  note,  then 
an  effect  analogous  to  the  slur  is  intended,  and 
the  last  of  the  notes  so  covered  must  be  shortened 
(Ex.   14).     A  similar  effect  is  also  sometimes 
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divisions  of  the  bar  (Ex.  15). 

14.  Schumann,  Hamoresken. 


16.  Schumann,  Toooata. 


The  great  value  of  definite  and  characteristic 
phrasing  is  perhaps  nowhere  so  strikingly  mani- 
fested as  in  the  performance  of  music  containing 
imitation.  In  all  such  music  the  leading  part 
must  contain  some  marked  and  easily  recognis- 
able effect,  either  of  variety  of  force,  as  in  Ex. 
16,  or  of  connection  and  disconnection,  as  in 
Ex.  17,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  repetition  of 
such  characteristic  effects  in  the  answering  part 
or  parts  that  the  imitation  is  rendered  intelli- 
gible, or  even  perceptible,  to  the  ordinary  listener. 


16.  Hatdn,  Sonata. 


jgg^'gjs 


F.  T. 


The  foregoing  article  deals  only  with  the  art 
of  phrasing  on  the  pianoforte,  and  it  is  in  some, 
ways  more  important  to  phrase  carefully  on 
keyed  instruments  than  on  any  others.  For  on 
keyed  instruments  alone,  with  the  exception  of 
the  harp  and  instruments  of  percussion,  is  it 
possible  to  produce  a  long,  meaningless  series 
of  sounds  vrithout  any  articulation,  or  division 
into  rationally  balanced  sections.  On  the  bowed 
instruments,  as  on  the  human  voice  and  on  all 
kinds  of  instruments  blown  with  the  breath, 
the  length  of  the  bow  and  the  capacity  of  the 
human  lungs  necessitate  some  kind  of  division 
into  *  phrases ' ;  and  the  art  of  phrasing  on  these 


played  with  one  bow,  or  sung  with  one  breath. 
The  skill  which  average  performers  on  the  violin 
attain  in  the  direction  of  disguising  the  interval 
between  the  up-and-down  strokes  of  the  bow 
leads  some  performers  to  disregard  phrasing 
in  passages  where  it  is  not  specially  marked, 
such  as  this 


by  careless  players,  if  their  attention  were  not 
drawn  to  the  real  balance  of  the  phrases  by  means 
of  slurs,  etc.  The  vocal  phrase  nearly,  but  not 
quite  always,  is  identical  with  the  number  of 
notes  to  be  sung  in  one  breath  ;  the  most  pro- 
minent exception  is  when  in  leading  back  into 
the  opening  phrase  of  a  melody,  the  singer 
chooses  to  include  the  first  few  notes  of  that 
opening  phrase  in  the  same  breath  as  the  pass- 
age in  which  the  return  is  made,  and  then  to 
break  the  natural  phrase  in  the  middle,  by  breath- 
ing in  an  unusual  place.  A  good  example  is 
the  following,  from  Campra's  song  'Gharmant 
Papillon,'  as  edited  by  Wekerlin  : — 


PHRYGIAN  MODE  (Lat  Modus  Phrygius  ; 
Modus  mysticus).  The  Third  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Modes.     [See  Modes,  the  Ecclesiastical.] 

The  Final  of  the  Phrygian  Mode  is  E.  Its 
range  extends  upwards,  in  the  Authentic  form, 
from  that  note  to  the  octave  above ;  and  semi- 
tones occur  between  its  first  and  second,  and 
fifth  and  sixth  degrees.  Its  Dominant  is  C  (B, 
the  fifth  degree  of  the  scale,  being  inadmissible, 
on  account  of  its  false  relation  with  F).  Its 
Mediant  is  O  ;  and  its  Participant  A,  for  which 
note  6  is  sometimes  substituted.  Its  Conceded 
Modulations  are  D  (the  note  below  the  Final), 
and  F  ;  and  its  Absolute  Initials,  E,  F,  C,  and, 
more  rarely,  G.  Its  principal  features  an 
shown  in  the  subjoined  example  : — 


Fin. 


Med.  Part  Part.  Dom. 


In  its  Plagal,  or  Hypophrygian  form  (Mode 
IV,  Modus  Bypophrygius  or  Harmonicus)  its 
range  lies  a  fourth  lower,  extending  from  B  to  the 
octave  above.  In  this  form,  the  semitones  lie 
between  the  first  and  second,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  degrees.  The  Dominant  of  the  Hypophry- 
gian Mode  is  A.     Its  Mediant  is  G,  and   its 
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~^&Tticipaiit  C,  for  which  note  F  is  sometimes 
iubstitated.  Its  Conceded  Modulations  are  D 
't.Tid  B  (the  lowest  note  of  the  mode).  Its  Final, 
like  that  of  the  Authentic  form,  is  £.  The 
^^neral  conformation  of  the  mode  is  shown  in 
"the  subjoined  example. 

Part.        Pill.  Part.  Med.  Dom. 


^:- 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  compass  and 

intervals  of  this  mode  correspond  exactly  with 

those  of  the  rejected  Locrian  ;  yet  Hypophiygian 

melodies  have  always  been  considered  perfectly 

lawful.      The  reason  is,  that  the  Locrian  Mode, 

being  Authentic,  is  subject  to  the  Harmonic 

Division,  which  produces  a  QuirUa  falsa  between 

B  and  F,  and  a  Tritonus  between  F  and  B  ; 

whereas,  the  Hypophrygian  Mode,  being  Plagal, 

is   subject  to  the  Arithmetical  Division,  and 

exhibits  a  perfect  fourth,  between  B  and  £,  and 

a  perfect  fifth,  between  £  and  B.     [See  anU, 

p.  2256.] 

The  ancient  Plain-song  melody  of  '  Te  Deum 
Laudamus '  is  in  the  Mixed  Phrygian  Mode ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  extends  through  the  entire 
compass  of  the  Authentic  and  Plagal  forms, 
united  ;  and,  as  it  brings  out  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  the  mode  very  strongly,  it  may  be 
taken  OS  a  good  example  of  its  use.  [Among 
modem  instances  of  the  employment  of  this 
rather  unusual  mode  may  be  mentioned  Stan* 
ford's  'There's  a  bower  of  roses,'  and  Weingart- 
ner's  *  Wie  glanzt  der  helle  Mond-*  Abundant 
instances  of  folk-songs  of  different  nations  are  to 
be  found  in  this  as  in  the  rest  of  the  ancient 
modes.]  w.  s.  u. 

PHYSHARMONICA.  A  Uttle  reed  organ 
invented  in  Vienna  in  1818  by  Anton  Hack  el, 
who  intended  it  to  be  placed  under  the  keyboard 
of  the  piano,  to  sustain  the  melody.  It  was  in- 
creased in  size  and  importance,  and  by  various 
improvements  at  length  developed  into  the 
Harmonium.  The  name  is  used  in  Germany  for 
a  free-reed  stop  in  the  organ.  a.  j.  h. 

*  .  PI  AGERE,  A,  *  at  pleasure, 'iB  generally  pre- 
fixed to  a  cadenza,  or  cadenza-like  passage,  in 
solo  vocal  music,  to  indicate  that  the  expressions, 
and  the  alterations  whether  of  time  or  force,  are 
left  to  the  will  of  the  individual  performer.  In 
such  cases  the  accompaniment  isgenerally  directed 
to  be  played  *colla  voce,'  'with  the  voice,' 
without  regarding  the  strict  time  of  the  compos- 
tion.  A  jnacere  is  sometimes  put  to  cadenzas 
ill  a  concerto,  but  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
It  is  not  seldom  found  in  cantabile  passages  in 
instrumental  music,  but  ad  libitum  \b  the  more 
common  direction  of  the  two,  and  expresses  the 
same  thing.  M. 

PIACEVOLE,  'agreeable,  pleasant.'  This 
word,  when  used  as  a  musical  direction,  indicates 
that  the  piece  is  to  be  played  in  a  graceful  way, 
>nthont  psasion.  It  has  nearly  the  same  meaning 


as  '  grazioeo '  or  the  direction  '  con  amabilita ' 
used  by  Beethoven  in  the  Pianoforte  Sonata, 
op.  110  (first  movement).  '  Allegro  piacevole ' 
is  used  by  him  in  the  third  movement  of  the 
Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  op.  12,  No.  2  ; 
and  '  piacevole '  alone  in  the  fourth  variation 
in  the  slow  movement  of  the  Sonata,  op.  109. 
A  more  modem  instance  of  its  use  is  Stemdale 
Bennett's  '  Rondo  Piacevole '  for  pianoforte  solo, 
op.  25.  M. 

PIANETTE  ;  a  very  low  pianino,  or  upright 
pianoforte,  introduced  in  1857  by  Bord,  of  Paris, 
the  well-known  maker.  The  low  price  and  good 
quality  of  these  instruments  soon  extended  their 
sale  to  England,  where  they  received  the  name 
'pianette* — an  impossible  word  in  France, 
'piano'  being  of  the  masculine  gender.  The 
French  name,  originating  in  Boil's  establish- 
ment, is  '  Bibi,' a  workman's  corruption  of  '  B^b^ ' 
— 'the  baby.'  Pianettes  have  been  made  in 
London  for  some  years  by  Broadwood,  Cramer, 
and  others.  Bord's  spiral  hopper-spring  (ressart 
d  boudin)j  used  in  pianettes,  is  a  useful  and  very 
effective  contrivance,  economical  of  space.  The 
name  is  also  used,  commonly  though  incorrectly, 
of  the  mechanical  pianos  which  infest  the  streets 
of  London.  a.  j.  h. 

PIANGENDO,  'wailingly.*  A  direction 
properly  only  used  in  vocal  music.  Its  in- 
strumental equivalent  is  'dolente'  or  'con 
dolore.'  M. 

PIANISSIMO,  '  very  softly. '  This  direction, 
which  on  all  ordinary  occasions  is  expressed  by 
pp,  is  sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  written 
in  full — as  a  rule,  to  emphasise  the  fact  of  its 
presence  in  cases  where  it  would  least  be  ex- 
pected. Beethoven  often  uses  the  full  direction 
simultaneously  with  the  abbreviation,  as  in  the 
10th  variation  of  the  thirty-three  on  a  valse  by 
Diabelli,  op.  120,  in  which  variation  may  also 
be  found  an  instance  of  one  of  his  chief  character- 
istics, the  sudden  leap  from  ff  to  pp  in  the  Slst 
bar.  Another  striking  instance  of  both  these 
uses  is  in  the  Scherzo  of  the  Eroica  Symphony, 
where  the  pianissimo  is  insisted  on,  not  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  but  on 
almost  every  page  of  the  score  until  the  crescendo 
(only  for  one  bar)  up  to  fortisaimo^  after  twenty- 
seven  bars  of  which  there  i.  a  sudden  piano 
which  is  used  again  frequently'  tnroughout  the 
rest  of  the  movement  Since  Beethoven's  time, 
the  practice  has  become  very  common  of  using 
ppPf  for  what  Weber  in  the  beginning  of  the 
overture  to  '  Oberon '  calls  '  II  tutto  pianissimo 
possibile.'  It  is  used  notably  by  Berlioz  in 
the  'Damnation  de  Faust,'  just  before  the 
'Danse  des  Sylphes,'  and  in  the  middle  of  it, 
where  the  first  subject  is  resumed.  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  use  the  sign  pppp  for  the  last 
two  notes  of  the  clarinets  at  the  end  of  the 
dance.  Yerdi,  in  his  Requiem,  has  gone  even 
farther,  and  at  one  point  uses  ppppp.  The 
reticence  of  Mendelssohn,  who  says,  '  I  particu- 
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KOYBKy,  wnose  use  oi  Lae  airecnon  reacnes  uie 
extreme  in  the  Pathetic  Symphony:  on  one 
page  of  the  full  score  (original  edition)  the 
letter  p  is  used,  in  different  groupings,  174 
times.  M. 

PIANO,  'soft/  This  word,  expressed  in 
general  by  its  initial  p,  is  used  to  denote  the 
least  degree  of  strength  except  pianissimo.  It 
is  used,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  directions, 
in  full  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
particular  attention  to  its  presence,  or  where 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  should  stand  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  PF.  Sonata,  op.  2, 
No.  1,  where  the  second  subject  is  labelled 
'Sempre  piano  e  dolce.'  Mezzo  piano  (abbre- 
viated mp)  denotes  a  degree  of  force  slightly 
louder  than  piano.  Beethoven  was  very  fond 
of  using  a  '  sudden  piwno  *  directly  after  a,  forte 
or  fortissimo.  Examples  are  very  common 
throughout  his  works,  and  the  occurrence  of 
the  sudden  change  is  one  of  his  most  easily 
recognised  characteristics.  [See  Forte,  vol. 
ii.  p.  89.]  M. 

PIANOFORTE— or  Foete  Piano,  as  often 
written  in  the  18th  century — an  instrument  of 
Italian  origin.  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
name  appears  in  records  of  the  family  of  Este, 
in  the  letters  of  a  musical  instrument  maker 
named  Paliarino,  dated  Good  Friday,  June  27 
and  Dec.  31, 1598,  and  addressed  to  Alfonso  II., 
Duke  of  Modena.  They  were  found  in  1879 
by  Count  L.  F.  Valdrighi,  custos  of  the  Biblio- 
teca  Estense,  at  Modena ;  and  the  discovery 
was  immediately  announced  in  the  Florentine 
musical  paper,  Boccherini.  In  August  of  that 
year  Valdrighi  published  the  text  of  the  letters, 
with  an  essay,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Musur- 
giana  (Olivari,  Modena,  1879).  In  the  first 
letter  Paliarino  mentions  the  recovery  of  '  the 
instrument  Piano  e  Forte,  with  the  organ 
underneath '  ^  ;  in  the  second,  *  the  recovery 
from  certain  priests,  with  other  instruments, 
of  the  Piano  e  Forte  above  mentioned  and 
another  Piano  e  Forte  on  which  the  late  Duke 
Al fonso  had  played. '  ^  Here  are  two  instruments 
each  distinctly  named  Piano  e  Forte  (correcting 
Paliarino's  uncertain  spelling).  In  the  second 
letter  the  same  Hippolito  Cricca,  detto  Paliarino, 
as  he  there  signs  himself  (or  Pagliarini  as  he 
spells  his  name  elsewhere),  seizes  the  opportunity 
of  his  brother's  visit  to  Venice,  to  ask  for  sundry 
materials  to  be  procured  there,  as  needftil  for 
repairs,  and  for  building  a  new  '  Pian  e  Forte  * ; 
namely,  limetree,  boxwood,  and  ebony  for  keys, 
cypress  for  the  belly,  brass  wire,  German  glue, 
etc  etc     In  Paliarino's  inventory  of  the  Duke's 

I  L«it«nto  MoRohalw,  p.  99. 

■  '  CcMat  lo  mi  ritrovo  V  orgtokno  dl  carta,  et  V  Instramtnto  Plan  e 
Porto  oon  1'  orfffaano  dl  aotto.  .  .  .' 

3  '  V  altean  rostra  nppiache  mi  ritroro  dal'  soo  ohe  io  reeapetXBto 
da  qoesti  Pretti  1'  horggano  dl  earta.  1'  fatnimento  Plaae  e  Porto  con 
r  hoi^gano  diaotto.  nn  altro  iainimanto  di  doa  refriatrl  oi  il  Piaae  e 
Portto,  qaollo  efa«  adoprava  U  Ser.  Big.  Duea  Alfoiuo  bnona  me- 
moria.  .  . 


angnis  appenaix   lo  nis  essay,  uiere  are,  lu- 
cluding  oigans,  fifty -two,  ^  but  only  one  '  Piano 
e  Forte,'  the  one  with  the  organ  beneath,  as 
speciaUy  distinguished  ;  the  other,  and  perhaps 
more,  being  possibly  recorded  under  the  simple 
name  *  instrument '  (istromento),  which  is  used 
i  to    describe  eleven    of    the    fifty -two.      The 
'  clavicembalo    or    cembalo    (harpsichord)   aud 
'  spinetta  (spinet)  might  also  have  been  classed 
j  under  this  general  designation,  yet  Paliarino 
I  separates  them.     We  can  come  to  no  conclusion 
I  from  these  names  as  to  what  kind  of  instrument 
this  Piano  e  Forte  was.     It  was  most  likely, 
as  suggested  by  Sig.  Cesare  Ponsicchi  in  the 
Boccherini  (1879,  No.  6),  a  harpsichord  with 
a  contrivance  for  dynamic  change  ;  but  whether 
hammers  were  applied,  making  it  a  real  piano- 
forte, we  are  at  present  unable  to  say.     The 
*  gravicembalo  col  piano  e  forte '  of  Cristofori  of 
Padua,  a  hundred  years  later,  may  not  have 
really  been  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  hammer- 
harpsichord  ;  indeed  Cristofori's  invention  seems 
almost  too  completely  successful  to  have  been  the 
first  conception  of  this  instrument — a  dulcimer 
with  keys. 

We  must  now  transfer  our  attention  from 
Modena  to  Florence,  and  skip  from  1598  to  1 709, 
when  we  find  Prince  Ferdinand  dei  Medici,  a 
lover  of  music,  in  fact  an  eminent  musician, 
and  deeply  interested  in  mathematical  and 
mechanical  questions,  accepting  at  the  request 
of  three  scholars,  one  of  whom  was  the  Marchese 
Scipione  Maffei,  the  protection  of  a  quarterly 
publication  intended  for  learned  and  cultivated 
readers,  viz.,  the  Oionude  deiLetterati  dC Italia. 
This  patronage  was  the  result  of  a  personal 
visit  of  Mafiei  to  Florence,  where  he  met  with 
Bartolomeo  Cristofori,  harpsichord -maker  and 
custodian  of  the  Prince's  musical  instruments, 
and  was  shown  by  him  four  specimens  of  a  new 
harpsichord  with  piano  and  forte,  the  invention 
and  make  of  CristoforL  Of  these,  three  were  of 
the  usual  long  shape  ;  the  other  was  different, 
we  know  not  in  what  way,  but  a  detailed 
account  of  Cristofori's  invention,  written  by 
Scipione  Maffei,  appeared  in  the  Oiomale  in 
1711,  with  a  diagram,  from  a  rough  sketch,  of 
his  hammer -action.  He  calls  the  inventor 
Cristofali,  which  form  of  the  name  was  generally 
followed,  but  an  autograph  and  the  inscriptions 
upon  the  pianofortes  of  his  make  are  decisive 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  real  name  being 
Cristofori.* 

The  complete  text  of  MafTei's  article,  in  the 
original  language,  with  an  indifferent  English 
translation,  is  to  be  found  in  Rimbault's  The 
Pianoforte  (Cocks,  London,  1860) — the  faults 


*  Thla  laxga  niunber.  aa  it  aeem^  to  ua.  waa  not  then  rem«rkatito 
for  a  prinoe  to  liaTa:  a  hundred  yaan  Uitar  Prinoe  Fardlaami  dd 
Madiei  ownwl  at  lanst  forty.  See  Appendix  C.  p.  101.  to  PiiliUs 
Onml  atvriei  daOa  tita  dM  Sn**^  P9f4»mamda  dH  Mtdiei  (Plorene*. 
1874).  _ 

•  Thia  has  heeo  adopted  In  Ploranea  on  the  memorial  atone.  {See 
Cmunwofti.  toI.  1.  pp.  6SI6'7.] 
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translation  being  mostobvions  in  the  technical 
rins.  There  is  no  doubt  about  Cristofori  hav- 
f^  made  these  instruments  under  the  patronage 
'  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  had  brought  him  from 
ailua  some  time  about  1690.  [See  Cristofoki.] 
We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Maffei  for  his 
?cord  of  the  invention,  which  he  reproduced  in 
he  collection  of  his  works  entitled  Hime  e  Prose, 
719.  The  reprint  has  been  the  cause  of  a 
nisconccption  of  the  date  of  the  invention, 
hrough  want  of  reference  to  the  earlier  publica- 


Pio.  1. 

a  in  the  rtxiiig ;  h  th«  kejr-bottotn  ;  c  the  fint  levar,  or  key.  Th«re 
\%  a  ]»d.  d.  upon  the  key.  to  ntM  a  Moond  lever,  e,  which  ie  ptToted 
npon  /.  p  Is  the  hopper— Criatoforl's  lin0u«Ua  moMI«— which,  con- 
trolled by  the  apriogi  i  and  I,  effieota  the  eeoape,  or  immediate  drop. 
of  the  hammer  from  the  atrings  after  a  blow  haa  been  atruck.  al- 
though the  key  ia  atlll  kept  down  by  the  finger.  The  hopper  la 
mitred  at  A.  m  ia  a  rack  or  comb  on  the  beam.  «,  where  the  bntt. 
It,  of  the  hammer,  o,  ia  centred.  In  a  state  of  rest  the  hammer  la 
supported  by  a  eroaa,  or  foric,  p,  of  allk  thread.  On  the  depression 
n(  the  key,  c.  tiie  tail,  q,  ot  the  second  lever,  «,  draws  away  the 
(Utnper,  r,  from  the  airings,  leaving  them  free  to  vibiate. 

tion,  which  was  anonymous.  AnaccurateGerman 
translation  was  made  at  the  time  by  Koenig, 
and  published  in  Mattheson's  Musikalische 
Kritik,  vol.  iii.  p.  340  (Hamburg,  1725).  This 
early  translation  has  been  reprinted  by  Dr. 
Oscar  Paul  in  his  Oeschichte  des  Klaviers,  p.  105 
(Leipzig,  1868),  and  may  be  referred  to  with 


confidence  by  those  who  know  German  and  do 
not  know  Italian. 

We  reproduce  the  diagram  of  Cristofori's 
action  as  the  kernel  of  this  part  of  our  subject, 
the  action  being  the  equivalent  to  the  violinist'a 
bow  ;  as  the  instrument  itself  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  violin,  though  stopped  by  a  mechanical 
construction  instead  of  the  fingers  of  the  player*a 
left  hand.  We  follow  Maffei's  lettering  of  the 
parts  ;  a  lettering  which  will  be  adhered  to 
throughout. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  smallness  of  the 
hammer-head  and  the  absence  of  what  is  called 
a  '  check,'  to  arrest  the  hammer  in  its  rebound  ;. 
and  also  of  any  control  but  springs  over  the  for- 
ward movement,  or  escapement,  of  the  hopper. 
To  admit  of  this  machinery — so  much  more 
complicated  than  the  simple  action  of  the  harp- 
sichord—being taken  out,  Cristofori  inverted  the 
71  tuning-pin  block  (technically  the  *wrcst-plank '), 
and  attached  the  wires  to  the  tuning- pins 
('wrest-pins'),  at  their  lower  ends,  as  in  the  harp. 
Being  obliged  to  use  heavier  strings,  which  ex- 
erted a  greater  pulling  force  or  tension,  to  with- 
stand the  impact  of  his  hammers,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  remove  the  pins  to  which  the  further 
ends  of  the  strings  were  attached  (the  '  hitch- 
pins  '),  from  their  old  place  on  the  sound-board  of 
the  harpsichord,  to  a  stiff  rail  of  wood  ('string- 
block  ')  built  round  the  angle-side  and  narrow 
end  of  the  case.  Without  this  alteration  hi» 
instruments  could  not  have  stood  in  tune  and 
would  soon  have  collapsed. 

Two  pianofortes  of  Cristofori'smakeare  fortun- 
ately still  existing.  The  earlier  one,  dated  1720, 
belonged  to  Signora  Emesta  Mocenni  Martelli 
of  Florence  (now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum^ 
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On  farther  eomparlng  the  two  dlagmns  we  obeerve  In  No.  3  first  the  extension  of  the  lever  or  key.  e;  the  tmnaformation  of  the* 
second  leror,  •.  Into  what  ia  technically  an  •  underhammer,'  removing  the  hopper,  g.  from  direct  attack  upon  the  butt,  n,  a  change 
In  the  wrong  dliecUon.  but  probably  neeeaaltated  by  the  want  of  a  regulating  button  and  ecrew  to  the  hopoer.  Other  niodiflcationa  wUl 
be  noftteed ;  one  ia  a  pin.  *.  passing  through  the  baok  part  of  the  key  (replaoinv  the  piece  of  whalebone  behind  the  key ;  see  drawing  of 
Znmpe'a  action,  p  711),  a  step  towards  the  front  pin.  afnce  used  to  ateady  the  lateral  motion.  The  damper,  r.  now  Ilea  upon  the  atringa, 
dromilng,  vedge-flaahion,  betwem  the  two  uniaons.  But  the  great  improvement  upon  the  first  aotlon  ia  the  aubsUtoUon  of  the  check. 
P-Criatoforia  paramaHtOn,  which  graduates  the  robound  of  the  hammer  aooording  to  the  blow— for  the  men  support  ot  the  silk 
thread!  vhidh  formerly  received  it  when  It  fell. 
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referred  to  on  p.  716,  note  4.  The  second,  dated 
1726,  is  in  the  museum  of  the  eminent  collectors 
and  musicologists,  the  Signori  Kraus  of  Florence, 
figured  in  the  article  '  Pianoforte  *  in  the  Encyc, 
Brit.,  10th  ed.  It  happens  to  be  more  perfect 
than  that  of  Signora  Martelli,  because  the 
hammerheads  remain  in  their  original  condition, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Fig.  1  with  Fig.  2, 
which  represents  the  action  of  the  latter. 

Both  instruments,  the  1720  and  the  1726, 
have  the  overdampers  and  check,  the  latter  the 
mechanical  completion  of  the  action.  That  of 
1720  has  been  restored  by  Sig.  Ponsiochi,  a 
pianoforte  maker,  who  has  himself  given,  in  77 
Pianoforte^  sua  origine  e  aviluppo  (con  tavole), 
Florence,  1876,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  instrument  Both  pianofortes 
are  bichord,  and  have  white  natural  keys,  but 
the  compass  differs,  the  earlier  having  four  and 
a  half  octaves,  C  to  F,  and  the  later  only  four 
octaves,  C  to  C,  the  old  normal  compass  equiva- 
lent to  the  human  voice. 

Cristofori  died  in  1781,  aged  sixty-six,  and  in 
1730,  the  year  before  liis  death,  his  assistant, 
Oiovanni  Ferrini,  made  a  pianoforte  which  has 
become  famous  through  Burney's  reference  to  it. 
It  was  bought  by  Elisabetta  Famese,  Queen  of 
Spain  ;  and  by  her  bequeathed  to  the  singer 
Farinelli,  who  inscribed  upon  it  in  letters  of 
jgold,  *  Raffaello  d'  Urbino,'  and  esteemed  it  more 
highly  than  any  other  in  his  collection  of  keyed 
instruments.  Burney  played  upon  it  in  1771. 
There  were  other  pupils  or  followers  of  Cristo- 
fori ;  we  hear  of  Geronimo  of  Florence,  and 
Oherardi  of  Padua,  but  an  end  soon  came  to 
pianoforte  making  in  Italy ;  possibly,  as  suggested 
by  Puliti,  from  the  difficulty  felt  by  clavicem- 
balists  of  acquiring  the  touch,  and  which  made 
them  decry  the  new  instrument — or  from  the 
imperfection  of  the  means  for  escapement.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  fruits  of  the  invention  were 
to  be  gathered  and  ganiered  elsewhere  ;  but  the 
invention  itself  remains  with  Italy. 

The  idea  suggested  by  the  vague  character 
of  the  Estense  '  piano  e  forte,'  that  there  were 
perhaps  attempts  to  constmct  a  hammer  action 
before  Cristofori,  we  find  strengthened  by  the 
known  fact  that  two  men  in  two  different 
countries  outside  Italy  were  endeavouring, 
at  the  very  time  of  his  success,  to  produce  a 
similar  invention  to  his.  The  names  of  Marius 
and  Schroeter,  the  former  a  French  harpsichord- 
maker,  the  latter  a  German  musician,  have  been 
put  forward  to  claim  the  credit  of  the  absolute 
invention  on  the  strength  of  certain  experiments 
in  that  direction.  Marius,  in  February  1716, 
submitted,  perhaps  a  pianoforte,  and  certainly 
four  models  for  actions  of  'clavecins  i^maillets,' 
or  hammer  harpsichords,  the  description  and 
engravings  of  which  were  published,  nineteen 
years  later,    in   Nos.    172,    178,   and  174  of 


Depuia  1713ju8q^u*en  1 719,  A  Paris  MDCCXXXV, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  extenso  in  the  works  of 
Rimbault  and  Puliti.  Both  overstriking  and 
understriking  apparatus  had  occurred  to  Marius, 
and  his  drawings  included  the  alteration  of  an 
upright  harpsidiord,  and  the  addition  of  a 
register  of  hammers  to  an  horizontal  one — ^nide 
contrivances  of  which  no  subsequent  use  vras 
or  could  be  made.  His  object  in  introducing 
hammers  was  an  economical  one — to  save  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  constantly  requilling  the 
harpsichord.  Schroeter  must  be  dismissed  less 
summarily,  owing  to  the  frequently  repeated 
statement  that  he  was  the  actual  inventor  of 
the  pianoforte  ;  reasserted  perhaps  for  the  last 
time,  but  with  a  fervid  advocacy  in  which  the 
bias  of  patriotism  is  conspicuous,  by  Dr.  Oscar 
Paul  in  his  Gesckichtc  ties  Klaviers,  p.  82.  But 
had  Schroeter  not  been  a  man  of  good  education 
and  some  literary  power,  his  name  would  not 
have  been  remembered ;  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  he  was  a  musician,  not  an 
instrument-maker ;  and  he  never  made  a  piano- 
forte or  had  one  made  for  him,  or  he  would 
have  told  us  so.  He  claimed  to  have  devised 
two  models  of  hammer-actions  between  1717 
and  1721,  which  he  afterwards  neglected,  but 
years  afterwards,  in  1788,  being  vexed  that  his 
name  was  not  connected  with  the  rising  success 
of  the  pianoforte,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mizler  which  was  printed  in  the  Neu-croffneU 
musikalische  Bibliothck  (Leipzig,  1736-54,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  474-6).  He  repeated  his  claim,  with  a 
drawing  of  one  of  his  actions  (then  first  pub- 
lished), in  1763,  in  Marpurg's  KrUische  Brief c 
iiber  Tonl-unst  (Berlin,  1764,  vol.  iil  p.  85), 
showing,  although  Gottfried  Silbermann  bad 
been  dead  ten  years,  and  Cristofori  thirty-two, 
the  animus  to  which  we  owe  these  naive  and 
interesting  communications.  The  particulars 
of  Schroeter's  life  must  be  relegated  to  a 
separate  notice.  [See  Schboeteb.]  It  will 
suffice  here  to  state  that  in  1715,  when  Schroeter 
was  only  sixteen  years  o)d,  being  entrusted  with 
good  pupils  in  Dresden,  he  found  that  their 
study  upon  the  expressive  clavichord  was 
thrown  away  when  they  came  to  show  off  before 
their  friends  upon  so  different  an  instrument  as 
the  inexpressive  harpsichord.  Shortly  after 
this,  there  came  to  Dresden  the  great  dulcimer 
virtuoso,  Pantaleone  Hebenstreit,  whose  {jer- 
formances  astonished  Schroeter,  and  at  the 
same  time  convinced  him  that  it  was  by 
hammers  only  that  the  harpsichord  oould  be 
made  expressive.  At  this  time,  like  Maiius, 
he  could  hardly  have  known  that  pianofortes 
had  not  only  been  invented,  but  had  for  some 
years  been  made  in  Italy,  although  the  inter- 
course prevailing  between  that  coimtry  and 
Dresden  might  have  brought  the  knowledge  to 
him.     But  the  inferiority  of  Schroeter's  action 
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Cristofori's  at  once  exonerates  him  from 
^arism  ;  and  the  same  applies  also  to 
Lvius,  whose  ideas  were  of  even  less  value 
>chanically  than  Schroeter's. 
Schroeter  gives  us  no  description  of  his 
erstriking  *  Pantaleon ' :  we  may  conclude 
at  he  suspected  the  difficulties,  not  to  this 
ly  surmounted,  of  an  action  in  which  the 
Linmers  are  placed  above  the  strings.  Of  the 
iderstriking  action,  his  'Pianoforte/  he  has 
ven  us  fuU  particulars  and  a  drawing  here 
'.produced — 


Fio.  8. 

a  Is  the  strlnc ;  e  U  the  key :  e,  »  eeooiMl  ler«r ;  g,  a  Jaek  to  ralae 
the  liamnter ;  o,  the  hunmer  IteeU.  clothed  at  the  tuil.  r,  to  eenre 
for  a  damper.  The  itUy,  or  epaoe.  between  the  Jack  and  the 
hainmer-ehank  permitted,  a«  in  the  early  aqnare-piano  action  of 
Zampe  (which  may  have  been  partly  derived  from  Schroeter's  Idea), 
the  rebound,  or  eeoapement«  of  the  hammer. 

For  his  second  drawing,  a  later  fancy  of  no 
practical  value,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Paul  or 
Puliti. 

But  no  sustained  tone  was  possible,  owing  to 

the  position  of  the  damper,  which  resumed  its 

place  the  moment  the  hammer  fell.     The  rapid 

repetition  of  a  note,  after  the  old  fashion  of 

harps,  mandolines,  and  dulcimers,  would  have 

been  the  only  expedient  to  prolong  it.     Marius's 

defect  was  the  opposite  one  ;  he  had  no  dampers 

whatever.     But  Schroeter  had  the  great  merit 

of  })erceiving  the  fhtiu*e  use  of  iron  as  a  resisting 

power  in   pianofortes  ;    he  invented  a  wider- 

standseistTif  or  resisting  iron,  a  bar  of  metal 

here  marked  t,  which  was  placed  transversely 

over  the  wrest-plank,  rested  firmly  upon  the 

strings,  and  formed  the  straight  bridge.     We 

do  not  know  to  whose  piano  this  was  applied, 

and  it  can   hardly  have  been  a  part  of  his 

original  conception.     It  is  more  likely  to  have 

occurred  to  him  from  observation  of  the  defects 

in  pianofortes,  as  did  his  scheme  of  stringing  by 

proceeding  from  one  string  to  a  note  in  the 

bass,  to  four  strings  to  a  note  in  the  treble  ; 

graduated  with  two  and  three  unisons  of  so 

many  notes  each,  between. 

The  allusions  in  Schroeter's  letter  to  an  '  in- 
gen  ious  man  at  Dresden '  ( *  ein  anderer  sinnreicher 
Mann ')  point  to  Gottfried  Silbebmann,  who, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century,  was 
generally  considered  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
pianoforte.  As  late  as  1780  De  la  Borde 
(Essai  sur  la  Musique  andtivne  et  modeme)  said 


that  *The  Clavecin  Pianoforte  was  invented 
about  twenty  years  ago  at  Freyberg  in  Saxony 
by  M.  Silbennann.  From  Saxony  the  invention 
penetrated  to  London,  whence  we  obtain  nearly 
all  those  that  are  sold  in  Paris.'  It  has  been 
hitherto  accepted  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
that  Silbermann  adopted  Schroeter's  idea,  and 
made  it  practicable  ;  employing  in  fact 
Schroeter's  action,  with  some  improvement 
Welcker  von  Gontershausen,  Dei-  Clavierhau 
(Frankfort,  1870),  says,  p.  171,  *The  Silber- 
manns  always  uised  the  action  invented  by 
Schroeter.'  It  is  right,  however,  to  warn  the 
inquirer  who  may  meet  with  Welcker's  books, 
that  they  are  not,  either  in  text  or  engravings, 
always  to  be  depended  on. 

We  must  now  revert  to  Koenig's  translation 
of  Maffei's  account  of  Cristofori's  invention, 
published  at  Hamburg  in  1725,  an  invention 
recorded  and  attributed  exclusively  to  its  author 
in  Walther's  MtisikalMies  Lexicon  (Leipzig, 
1732).  It  was  thus  early  made  public  in 
Germany,  and  we  think  we  shall  now  be  able 
to  show  that  Gottfried  Silbermann  followed 
Cristofori  rather  than  Schroeter  when  he  began 
to  make  pianofortes.  He  is  said  *  to  have 
made  two  as  early  as  1726  (the  year  after 
Mattheson's  publication  of  Koenig's  translation), 
and  to  have  shown  them*  to  J.  S.  Bach,  who 
condemned  them  for  the  weakness  of  their 
trebles  and  their  heavy  touch.  This  adverse 
judgment  so  much  annoyed  Silbermann  that 
for  some  years  he  made,  or  at  least  showed,  no 
more  ;  but  ultimately  he  gained  Bach's  un- 
limited praise,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  great  composer  ever  had  a  pianoforte  of 
his  own  (Spitta,  Ba4^f  Engl.  tr.  ii.  46).  Some 
time  after  this  he  seems  to  have  made  an 
instrument  for  the  Prince  of  Schwai-zburg- 
Rudolstadt,  which  Schroeter  happened  to  see 
in  1753  ;  but,  before  that,  two  had  been  made, 
admitted  to  be  copies  of  it,  by  Lenker  of 
Rudolstadt,  and  had  met  with  great  praise. 
We  may  therefore  assume  the  success  of  the 
original.  In  connection  with  this  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Frederick  the  Great  (especially 
when  we  remember  that  he  had  C.  P.  £.  Bach, 
who  owned  a  most  beautiful  Silbermann  clavi- 
chord, in  his  service)  should  have  acquired  and 
placed  in  the  music-room  in  the  Stadtschloss 
at  Potsdam,  a  pianoforte  by  that  maker.  (See 
Silbermann.)  He  is  indeed  said  to  have  had 
more,^    but    no    musical    anecdote    is    better 


art.    'SUbcRDann,'  statee  that  the    King  of  Prtiada  had   one 
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and  almost  anceremonious  reception  by 
the  King,  and  the  extempore  perform- 
ances which  took  place,  in  which  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  pianoforte  would  not 
be  neglected.     In  1773,  our  own  Bumey 
{TouTy  ii.    146)  published   an   account 
of  his  yisit  to  Potsdam.    In  the  Neuee 
Palais  there  he  saw  a  Silbermann  piano- 
forte ;  in  other  rooms  he  may  have  seen 
the  Tschudi  harpsichords  of  1766.    The 
pianoforte  had  not  yet  prevailed  over 
the  harpsichord,  these  London  instru- 
ments being  of  later  date.     But  what  is   of 
supreme  interest  is  that  the  same  piano  which 
Barney  saw  is  still  in  Frederick's  music-room 
(1880).      True,   the  instrument  bears  no  in- 
scription or  date,  but  since  everything  in  the 
room   remains  as  it  was  at  the  time   of  the 
King's  death,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
genuineness ;  and  it  has  the  whole  weight  of 
local  tradition  in  its  favour.     A  recent  examin- 
ation, made  for  the  writer  through  the  kind 
permission  of  Count  Seckendorff  by  Herr  Bech- 
stein,    the   well-known    pianoforte -maker    of 
Berlin,  reveals  the  Cristofori  action  !      Tliere 
can   be   no  doubt  about    it.      Here   is    Herr 
Bechstein's  drawing,  and  a  comparison  of  it 
with  that  of  Cristofori's  action  (Fig.  2)  is  at 
once  convincing. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Herr  Bechstein,  as 
frequently  happens  in  drawing  pianoforte  actions, 
has  omitted  the  damper,  but  that  is  of  no 
consequence.  A  sketch  of  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  instrument  has  been  kindly  supplied 
from  the  same  source. 

The  instrument  is  placed  upon  an  elaborate 
stand  having  an  extra  leg  at  the  angle  side, 
thus  reminding  us  of  Mozart's  grand  piano, 
by  Walter,  at  Salzburg.  The  case  is  of  oak  ; 
the  strings  contain  1^  octave  of  brass  wire,  not 

pUnoforu  mode  for  him.  before  Bach'i  riiilt.  And  thU  ploMlnir  him 
ne  ord«r*d  othen  for  Berlin.  MooMr**  aUbtrmamn  der  Orgtihausr 
(Stnulmrg.  1867)  afBrma  that  th«r  ware  alz  in  number,  and  that 
one  more  waa  aoqoired  after  Silbiwniann's  death.  Barney  nw  only 
one  at  Potadam.  and  that  not  flve-and-twenty  yean  after  Bach  • 
▼iait.  In  1881  the  writer  examined  the  inetrumente.  one  of  which 
ie  In  eacb  of  the  Potadam  palaoea  aawieiated  with  Frederick.— the 
Stadtaehloae.  Sana  Souci.  and  the  Nraea  PiUaia. 
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with  ebony  for  the  natural  notes,  and  with 
ivory  for  the  sharps.  Before  leaving  the  only 
recorded  instances  of  the  great  J.  S.  Bach's 
connection  with  the  pianoforte,  we  may  remark 
that  the  special  character  of  the  instrument 
does  not  seem  to  have  struck  him  ;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  having  shared  the  opinion  of 
his  son  Emanuel,  who  regarded  the  pianoforte 
as  only  *  fit  for  rondos,'  and  always  expressed 
his  preference  for  the  clavichord.  It  was  by 
the  youngest  brother  and  pupil  of  Emanuel, 
John  Christian,  known  as  the  '  London  Bach,' 
that  a  decided  preference  was  first  shown  for 
the  pianoforte  over  the  clavichord  and  harpsi- 
chord. 

The  pianofortes  to  which  we  have  hitherto 
alluded  were  all,  like  harpsichords,  of  the  'wing' 
or  *tail'  shape  (English, 
Grand  piano ;  German, 
FlUffd ;  French,  Piano 
d  quetie  ;  ItaL  Piano  a 
coda),  Tha  distinguished 
organ  -  builder,  C.  E. 
Frederici  of  Gera  (1712- 
1779),  is  reputed  to  have 
been  the  first  to  make  a 
pianoforte  in  the  clavi- 
chord or  oblong  shape 
(English,  Square  piano ; 
German,  iafdfirmiges 
Piano ;  French,  Piano 
earri ;  Ital.  Pianoforte 
a  tavcHino),  Fischhof 
{Verwuih  einer  Oesehiehte  des  ClavUrbaues, 
Vienna,  1853,  p.  16)  gives  the  date  of  this 
invention  as  1760,  but  this  is  possibly  too 
late.  Frederici  named  his  square  piano  '  Fort- 
bien,'  perhaps  a  pun  upon  Forte  Biano,  in  which 
form  he  may  often  have  heard  the  Italian  name 
pronounced  by  German  lips.  No  writer  lias 
described  one  of  these,  or  appears  to  have  seen 
one.  He  may  have  contrived  the  action  as  an 
improvement  on  the  idea  which  Schroeter  first 
published  in  Marpurg  in  1764,  and  Zumpe 
introduced  here  in  1765-66.  From  comparison 
of  dates  and  other  circumstances,  we  are,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  conclude  that  Zumpe  did  not 
imitate  Frederici,  but  that  the  latter  may  rather 
have  used  that  rudimentary  German   action 


escapement.^    This  action  of  a  centred  hamn 
with  movable  axis,  the  blow  cansed  by  oont 
of  the  hammer -tail  with  a  back-toach,  a 
without  escapement,  exists  in  a  drawing  o1 
]iatent  of  Sebastien  Erard*s  dating  as  late 
1801,'  which  shows  how  general  this  action  h 
been.     M.  Mahillon  has  kindly  oommanicat 
to  the  writer  that  there  is  still  a  square  pia 
existing  with  this  action,  belonging  to  M.  Gosi 
lin,  of  Bnxssels.     The  style  of  the  furniture 
the  case  and  the  fragments  of  painting  remaini 
would  make  this  instrument  French,  and  pla 
the  date,  according  to  these  authorities,  witho 
doubt  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Quinze.     It  has  fi 
stops,  to  raise  the  dampers  (now  unfortunate 
gone)  in  two  sections,  to  bring  on  a  *  Pianozuj 
in  two  sections,  or,  apparently,  as  a  whol 
[See  Sordini.]    The  natural  keys  are  blac 
Now  J.  Andreas  Stein  worked  in  Paris  abo 
1758,   and  later  J.   Heinrich  SUbermann 
Strasburg  made  pianos   which   were  sent 
Paris  and  highly  thought  of.     We  regret  th; 
we  have  no  further  historical  evidence  to  off 
about  this  action,  so  interesting  as  the  found 
tion  of  the  celebrated  '  Deutsche  Mechanik '  • 
the  Viennese  grand  pianos.- 

JoHAXNEs  Zttmps  *  IB  introduced  by  Bume^ 
in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia  (1819,  article  *  Harps 
chord  '),  as  a  German  who  had  long  worked  U 
the  harpsichord-maker  Shudi,  and  was  the  fin 
to  construct  small  pianos  of  the  shape  and  sis 
of  the  virginal.  Ho  goes  on  to  say  that  thei 
was  such  a  demand  for  Zumpe's  square  pianc 
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In  the  kaj.  e.  la  flxad  tha  JMk,  9,  a  win  vliha  Imtbcr  stod  on 
thfl  hajumer,  e ;  the  dmmper.  r.  Is  lifted  by  a  whalebone  Jack,  *, 
back  to  ita  place  by  the  whalebone  aprinf,  w\  a  third  piece  of 
and  senrea  exactly  aa  in  the  darlehofd  to  keep  the  key  ateady,  thi 
drawing  belong  to  two  kaya.  the  natwal  ana  aharp,  and  indicati 
long  tha  of  the  natural  and  aharp  keya.  The  dampera  were  divld 
not  reqvind,  there  being  aa  yet  no  pedal. 

that  there  was  scarcely  a  house  in  the  kingdon 
where  a  keyed  instrument  had  ever  hadadmissioi 

1  It  most  be  ramaiked  that  Weleker  tob  Gonterahanaen.  who* 
teehnieal  works  (pnblished  1M6  and  1870.  the  earlier  mneh  th. 
better)  on  the  oonstmction  of  the  Pianoforte  are  worthy  of  praise 
is  not  alwaya  to  be  depended  upon  when  the  question  la  historical 
He  attributes  this  rudimentary  action,  of  which  he  glrea  drawings 
to  Hchroeter  and  the  Silbermanna— apparanttv  withont  fonndation 

*  Krard's  dalm  to  improvement  was  that  the  tn  veiling  distana 
of  the  hammer  eould  be  rsgnlated  by  a  sprlnglmr  baek'toneh,  bj 
which  the  depth  of  front 'touch  was  made  to  depend  upon  th« 
atrrairih  exp^ed  by  tha  player. 

3  It  has  been  soggvsted  that  Zuropa  may  have  been  an  altered 
nanie  fn»in  Zompt,  to  suit  Bngllah  haMta  of  proannclatlan,  aa  th« 
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Zumpe  s  or  Mason  s  action,  drawn  from  the 
instrument  of  1766,  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Square  pianos  were  occasionally  fitted  with 
drawers  for  music,  and  were  sometimes  made  to 
look  like  tables :  the  writer  has  seen  a  table 
piano,  in  style  of  furniture  about  1780,  but 
which  bore  on  a  label  the  name  and  date,  Zumpe, 
1760.  This  cannot  be  accepted  as  authentic, 
but  the  action  is  of  so  much  interest  that  it 
must  be  described,  as  publication  may  be  the 
means  of  ultimately  identifying  its  origin.  Tlie 
instrument  belongs  to  Mr.  Herbert  Bowman, 
and  the  diagram  is  from  a  careful  drawing  by 
Mr.  Bobert  Maitland. 
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Here  the  pad  d.  upon  the  ke7  e.  U  resuUtad  in  height  hy  •  screw, 
and  when  raiaed  lifte  the  Jack  g,  which  ia  attached  by  a  leather 
hinse  to  the  hammer  o.  Tlie  damper  la  conjeotoral ;  hot  Mr.  Mait- 
htnd  has  probably  indicated  it  correctly.  The  apedal  featnre  ia 
the  fact  of  the  vioariona  apace  for  an  escapement  being  below  the 
ja«k  inatead  of  above  it,  aa  in  Zumpe'a  '  old  man'a  head.' 

[Shortly  before  his  death,  Mr.  A.  J.  Hipkins, 
the  writer  of  this  article,  became  possessed  of  a 
very  remarkable  little  Viennese  piano,  not  dated 
or  named,  but  judged  by  the  style  of  ornamen- 
tation to  be  of  about  the  date  1760.  It  has 
single  strings  from  B^  to  G  ;  and  double  strings 
from  A|>  to  /.'"  It  is  the  *  old  man's  head ' 
form  of  escapement,  and  a  curious  underdamping 
arrangement,  with  double-forked  flannel.    There 


A.  Block  in  the  key  balance  rail ;  B  ia  the  hammer  net ;  C  la  the 
k  >y  rest :  D  la  a  fixed  block  which  catches  the  hammer  butt,  causing 
(he  hammer  head  to  strike  the  string  when  the  key  is  depressed— 
asetoff;  aisthekey;  6  la  the  hammer  butt ;  e  la  the  hammer  head 
uorered  with  leather ;  d  is  a  guide  to  keep  the  hammer  from  shift- 
ing  laterally— made  of  wire ;  c  is  the  damper  arm :  /.  damper  head ; 
'f.  damper  rest  (along  a  wire) ;  h.  hinge  of  damper ;  t,  pirot  of  the 
'-.nuner  butt.  Not  shown  in  the  figure  ia  a  mute,  actuated  by  a 
.«  rer  moved  by  the  knee.  Tliere  are  only  three  moving  parts— key 
hammer,  damper. 


hai 


ap^rs  to  hare  first  possessed  i 


B  a 


in- 

.S 

>ur 
it 
it 


_  ,r:'~"i*  "•'if?*"  «»  nave  nrsi  possessea  n  pi 
r?^  "€.  ?  J?*""^*""  *o  *h«  Po«t  Gray  he  says : 
i-I^u  ^^^•™^'»'»  "O"**  »  pianoforte  and  i 
narpslt^hord  too  of  two  unisons,  and  the  Jacks  sei 
iw«*^  ^**T**  ■'*iP  *•  P^»y«l-  ^  *h«  cleverest  m 
t^t'ZT^}  y??  *^  "y  Klrkmauf  (meaning  1 

!tS\i«r7*'  »»«i  better  commit  it  to  its  maker. 

n^  ?^IU  of  1:  r^'  ^  *«-  *«««»'*  the  fellow' 

J^w1!itdtan5*Sckr^£•«ial*••  "•*  "*•  bUrherootir'a;; 
ry«nasucKy.    The  rest  discourses  very  eloquent  music' 


produces  exactly  the  same  ellect  as  the  modem 
sustaining  pedal,  and  on  the  loft-hand  side  is 
another  lever,  which  applies  a  bar  with  flannel 
from  above,  and  so  mutes  the  tone.  There  are 
black  naturals,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
strings  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
clavichord.  It  was  left  to  Mr.  Hipkins  by  Mrs. 
Rudolf  Lehmann,  who  got  it  from  Italy.  It 
is  so  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  action  of 
Stein  (see  below)  that  it  is  tempting  to  believe 
it  to  be  b)'  him.  J 

In  1759  John  Christian  Bach  arrived  in 
London.  According  to  Bumey,  who  is,  however, 
careless  about  chronological  sequence,  the  first 
pianoforte  seen  in  England  was  made  in  Rome 
by  Father  Wood,  an  English  monk.  It  remained 
unique  for  several  years  until  copied  by  an  in- 
strument-maker named  Plenius.  '  After  Bach's 
arrival,'  says  Bumey  (Rees's  Cydoposdia^  1819, 
article  *  Harpsichord '),  '  all  the  harpsichord 
makers  in  this  country  tried  their  mechanical 
powers  on  pianofortes,  but  the  first  attempts  were 
always  on  the  large  size.'  From  a  previous 
sentence  we  learn  that  Backers,  a  harpsichord- 
maker  of  the  second  rank,  constracted  several 
pianofortes,  *  but  the  tone,  with  all  the  delicacy 
of  Schroeter's  touch,  lost  the  spirit  of  the  harp- 
sichord and  gained  nothing  in  sweetness.'  Now 
Schroeter  the  pianist  (not  he  who  has  been 
already  mentioned)  came  to  London  in  1772. 

James  Shudi  Broadwood,  writing  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magasdne  in  1812,  attributes  the 
invention  of  the  grand  piano  in  1772  to  a  Dutch- 
man, Ainericus  Baccers  (accurately  Backers  ^)  ; 
and  again,  in  his  '  MS.  Notes  and  Observations ' 
(written  1838  ;  printed  for  private  circulation 
1862)  he  repeats  this  statement  about  Backers, 
but  with  a  later  date — about  1776.  This  prob- 
ably alludes  to  the  pianoforte  of  which  the 
nameboard  is  referred  to  in  footnote  2,  at  that 
time  still  existing.  The  earlier  date  is  nearer 
the  mark,  but  the  'invention'  must  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  a  new  action,  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  Cristofori  (which  may  have  been 
transmitted  through  Silbermann),  or  rather  on 
Cristofori's  first  idea,  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
regulating  button  and  screw  which  rendered  his 
direct  action  certain,  and  was  ultimately  known 
as  the  'English  action ' — as  Backers's  was  always 
called  abroad.  Henry  Fowler  Broadwood  (1811- 
1893),  in  a  footnote  to  his  father's  statement 
in  the  'MS.  notes,'  communicates  the  family 
tradition  that  his  grandfather,  John  Broadwood, 
with  his  apprentice,  Robert  Stodart,  assisted 
Backers  to  bring  this  action  to  perfection — a 
word  which  he  may  use  unreservedly,  as  more 

Mason  had  married  In  the  autumn  of  1785.  It  Is  possible  that  he 
bought  his  Zumpe  then,  or  if  not,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year, 
1786.  iTh«  CmnrntpontUnee  qf  TTkonuu  Orap  and  VTMIam  Matmi, 
London  1853.  pp.  SS  and  S81.) 

>  Bumey.  In  1771,  praised  Baoken's  pianofortes.  We  have  sacn  a 
nameboard  inscribed '  Americua  Backers,  Inventor  et  Fecit,  Jcrmya 
Street.  London,  1776.' 
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a.  Iiiindred  years  hare  passed  by  and  the 
t  *  digrlish  action '  has  not  yet  been  super- 
1.  It  lias  met  all  the  demands  of  the  far- 
need  techniqtie  of  the  present  day :  Ohopin 
jrred  it  to  any  other,  whether  made  by 
el  iu  Paris  or  Broadwood  in  London,  and 
e  of  the  most  eminent  living  pianists  might 
quoted  as  practical  witnesses  to  its  efficacy. 
earliest  diagram  of  it  is  that  attached  to 
>ert  Stodart's  patent  of  1777,  for  a  combined 
tioforte  and  harpsichord,  in  which  we  first 
ounter  the  designation  '  grand '  applied  to  a 
noforte.  We  give  it  here,  with  a  diagram  of 
ssrs.  Broadwood's  grand  action  of  the  present 
le — the  dampers  omitted  in  both  cases. 


Fio.  9  (1880). 

Tbe  differanoM  in  the  two  oMt  are  In  the  proportions  and  fonn  of  the  parte ;  the  prineiple  le  the 
miue  In  both,  the  only  addition  in  the  preeent  action— and  that  not  eeMntial— helng  a  strip  at  felt 
\)euflaih  the  butt  of  the  hammer,  to  awlet  the  promptnees  of  the  cheeking.  The  dilftrencee  of  both 
from  that  of  Criitofori  are  erldent  and  important.  The  aeeond  leTer  or  underhammer  is  done  away 
with,  Hud  the  )Mk,  g,  now  acts  directly  in  a  notch  of  the  bvtt,  «.  The  reffolaUuf  button  aad 
Rcnw  ooutrolllng  the  eeoapement  are  at  gg.    Simplicity  and  security  are  combined. 


The  earliest  public  notice  of  a  pianoforte  in 
England  ia  in  the  year  1767,  when  a  Covent 
Oarden  playbill '  chronicles  its  first  appearance 
in  an  orchestra,  tmder  date  of  May  16,  as  an 
accompanying  instrument.  After  Act  1  of  the 
'  Beggar's  Opera '  the  bill  announces  that  '  Miss 
Brickler will  singa  favouritesong  from  * •  Judith, " 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  on  a  new  instrument 
call'd  Piano  Foite.'  As  a  solo  instrument  it 
appeara  to  have  been  used  for  the  first  time  in 
London  on  June  2,   1768,   at  the  Thatched 

■In 


House,  by  John  Christian  Bach.^  In  1770, 
Mr.  Bumey,  nephew  of  Dr.  Burney,  was  ap- 
pointed *  to  the  pianoforte '  at  Drury  Lane. 
We  do  not  know  what  pianos  they  were,  or  of 
whose  make.  They  may  have  been  by  Backers, 
but  to  have  had  his  new  action  we  should  have 
to  put  back  Mr.  Broadwood's  earliest  date. 

During  the  period  ending  with  1770,  the  first 
division  to  be  observed  iu  the  history  of  the 
pianoforte,  there  had  been  no  composition  de- 
voted to  and  proper  to  the  instrument ;  and 
there  could  have  been  little  or  no  real  piano- 
forte-playing. The  new  instrument  was  too  un- 
important as  compared  with  the  harpsichord, 
and  in  its  then  condition  presented  to  the  touch 
differences  too  essential,  and  difiiculties  too 
obstinate,  to  permit  of  the  perception  of  those 
remarkable  attributes  upon  which  the  highest 
style  in  writing  and  treatment  was  ultimately 
to  be  based.  The  earliest  piece  which  we  have 
met  with  naming  the  pianoforte,  and  that  only 
generally,  is  *  Duetto  fiir  zwey  Claviere,  zwey 
Fortepiano  oder  zwey  Fliigel,'  by  Miithel,  Biga, 
1771.'  There  is  an  undated  work  by  John 
Christian  Bach  naming  the  instmment,  which 
may  possibly  be  equally  early  in  date.  The 
first  real  pianoforte  music  was  published  iu 
London  in  1773.  Tlxis  was  the  famous  op.  2 
of  Muzio  Clementi  (three  Sonatas),  composed 
three  years  before,  when  he  was  only  eighteen 
years  old.  In  these  pieces  the  young  composer 
divined  the  technique  and  instramental  treat- 
ment to  which  the  pianoforte  was  res{K)nsive, 
and  there  founded  the  true  school  of  pianoforte- 
playing. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  London,  not 
merely  because  this  is  an  English  Dictionary, 
but  because  at  this  epoch  London  held  the  firat 
place  in  harpsichord  and  pianoforte  making,    hi 
the  decade  1765-75  there 
ft  — —   can  be  no  doubt  about 

the  imix>rtance  given  to 
the  square  piano  by 
Zumpe,  and  the  final 
start  given  to  the  grand 
piano  by  Baekera  ;  soon 
to  be  the  means  of  suc- 
cess to  Broadwood  and 
to  Stodakt,  who  had 
helped  him  in  his  in- 
vention. The  great  harp- 
sichord makers,  Jacob  Kirkman  and  Burk- 
hard  Shudi,*  had  at  this  time  brought  their 
noble  instruments  to  the  highest  point  of 
development  and  excellence ;  and  the  harpsi- 
chord was  now  endowed  with  a  storehouse  of 
noble  compositions,  from  which  the  pianoforte, 
having  as  yet  none  of  its  own,  had  for  a  time  to 

>  Pohl'a  Hapdn  in  /.ondon. 
vA  Bach  ] 


poaiibly  wrote  'pianoforte*  upon  hie  tiile-pegee 

before  tble.  Gray,  writing  to  Jiaeon  in  1788,  eaye :— '  Send  fur  eix 
lanone  for  the  pianoforte  or  harpelehord  of  Carlo  Bach,  not  the 
Opma  Bach,  bat  hie  brother'  (0»rreqwncf«nc«.  p.  n4). 

*  Shodi  had  hie  name  properly  written,  Tichudl,  on  the  Putedan 
harpcichonlii. 
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done  their  work  in  life,  would  care  for  the  new 
instrument  and  its  improrement  It  would 
be  to  them  as  annoying  as  the  Sonatas  and 
Symphonies  of  Beethoven  doubtless  were  to  the 
aged  Haydn.  But  with  J.  G.  Bach,  Schroeter, 
and  dementi  on  the  one  side,  and  Backers, 
Stodart,  and  Broadwood  on  the  other,  the 
triumph  of  the  piano  was  but  a  question  of  a 
few  years.  In  the  most  conserrative  institution 
of  the  country,  the  King's  band,  the  harpsichord 
was  replaced  by  the  pianoforte  in  1795.  It 
would  appear  that  Backers  on  his  deathbed 
desired  to  commit  the  care  of  his  invention  to 
his  friend,  John  Broadwood;  but  Broadwood 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  improvement  or 
rather  the  reconstruction  of  the  Square  piano, 
which  he  made  public  in  1780,^  and  patented 
in  1788,  allowing  Stodart  to  go  on  with  the 
grand  piano  with  which  he  soon  made  con- 
siderable reputation.  Excepting  as  to  the 
action,  Zumpe's  instrument  had  been  merely  a 
clavichord  with  a  second  bridge.  Broadwood 
boldly  transferred  the  wrest -plank  with  its 
tuning -pins  to  the  back  of  the  case,  and 
straightened  the  keys,  which  had  hitherto  been 
twisted  hither  and  thither  to  accommodate  an 
imperfect  scale.  Besides  these  radical  improve- 
ments he  substituted  a  brass  damper,  acting 
under  the  string,  for  the  '  mopstick-damper ' 
which  had  acted  above  it ;  and  for  Zumpe's 
treble  and  bass  *  hand-stops,'  which  did  away 
with  either  half  of  the  dampers  when  not  re- 
quired, he  patented  (in  1788)  two  pedals, 
the  one  to  remove  the  dampers  altogether,  the 
other  to  produce  a  pianissimo  or  sordine,  by 
dropping  a  piece  of  cloth  upon  the  strings  near 
the  curved  bridge  on  the  belly.  This  was  the 
earliest  adaptation  of  pedals  to  a  pianoforte. 
[But  compare  the  passage  in  square  brackets  on 
p.  722.]  Last  of  all  in  this  patent  he  included 
a  double  sound-board  and  sound-post,  which  he 
imagined  to  be  the  '  most  essential  part  *  of  his 
improvements  (see  Patent  No.  1379) ;  but 
neither  in  his  hands  nor  those  of  others  has  this 
notion  of  resonance  box  and  cavity,  in  analogy 
to  the  violin  and  the  guitar,  been  brought  to 
practical  value.  Having  accomplished  this, 
and  being  stimulated  by  Stodart's  success,  and 
advised  by  Clementi,  who  then  played  on 
Broadwood's  instruments,  as  to  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Grand  piano,  Broadwood  began  to  con- 
aider  seriously  the  charge  confided  to  him  by 
Backers,  and  resolved  to  improve  the  Grand  in- 
strument. The  difficulty  in  this  case  being  the 
equalisation  of  the  tension  or  drawing-power  of 
the  strings,  he  sought  the  advice  of  scientific 
men,  and  guided  by  Dr.  Gray  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  Cavallo,  who  calculated  the  tension 
by  a  monochord  (publishing  the  result  in  1788), 

>  Xewn.  Broadwood  I»T«  a  8qnu«  PUao  of  John  Broadwood's 
dated  with  that  r«u-. 


bass  strings*  an  uiprovement  which  m  the 
absenoe  of  a  patent  was  at  once  adopted  by  all 
makers.  As  Stodart  continued  to  use  the  un- 
divided bridge  (like  a  harpsichord)  as  late  as 
1788,^  Broadwoiod's  improvement  can  hardly 
have  been  introduced  before  that  time. 

Meantime  the  Zumpe  square  action  was  not  to 
remain  unimproved.  Broadwood  had  already  in 
1780  transformed  the  instrument,  and  in  1786 
the  action  met  with  improvement  from  John 
Geib,  a  workman  (probably  a  German),  said  to 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  Longman  k  Brode- 
rip,  the  predecessors  of  Clementi  k  Gollard  in 
Cheapeide.  He  took  out  a-patent  (London,  No. 
1671)  for  a  new  hopper  and  underhammer; 
both  modifications  of  Gristofori's.  He  regiilateil 
his  hopper  in  two  ways,  by  piercing  the  blade 
with  the  '  set-off"  or  regulating  screw  already  in- 
vented by  Backers,  and  by  turning  this  screw 
down  upon  the  key.  Both  expedients  are  still 
in  use.  Tradition  says  that  Longman  t 
Broderip  first  used  a  modification  of  this  patent, 
known  by  workmen  as  the  'grasshopper,'  with 
whom  for  a  long  while  it  was  unpopular  from 
its  supposed  susceptibility  to  atmospheric 
changes,  and  consequent  need  of  constant  atten- 
tion. 

Mozart,  with  all  his  genius  and  charm  of 
cantilena,  on  the  importance  of  which  he  dwelt 
by  precept  no  less  than  by  example,  was  yet  not 
a  pianoforte-player  in  the  sense  that  Clementi 
was  ;  his  technique,  as  we  know  from  Beethoven 
(through  Czemy's  report),  was  that  of  the 
harpsichord,  to  which  in  his  early  days  he 
had  been  accustomed.  Herr  Saust,  who  heard 
Mozart  play,  told  the  writer  that  Mozart  had  no 
remarkable  execution  on  the  instrument,  and 
that  he  would  not  have  compared,  as  a  virtuoso, 
with  Dussek  for  instance.  And  he  must  have 
met,  at  first,  with  very  imperfect  instruments, 
such  as  those  by  Spaeth,  an  organ-builder  of 
Ratisbon,  mentioned  in  his  letters.  Being  at 
Augsburg  in  October  1777,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  pianos  of  Stein,  also  an  organ-builder  and 
a  good  musician.  Stein's  newly  contrived  piano- 
forte escai)ement  appears  to  have  charmed  Mosart 
In  a  letter  to  his  father  he  refers  to  the  evenness 
of  its  touch, 3  saying  that  the  action  'never 
blocks,  and  never  fails  to  sound — as  is  sometimes 
the  case  with  other  pianos.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  never  sounds  too  long,  and  the  machine 
pressed  by  the  knee  [to  act  as  a  forte  pedal]  is 
prompt  to  raise  the  dampers,  or,  on  discontinn- 
ing  the  pressure  ever  so  little,  is  as  prompt  to 

>  Thla  Onnd  Piano  hy  Stodart  waa  niado  for  tha  Prlnea  of  Wala*. 
who  fave  it  to  Mr.  WaltJ^.  In  wboaa  hooae  (at  Haininer«iDith>  and 
fiunflyitr8aiainedinl880.atcaUypow«rfallnsCraiiMnt.  Tbaaarllaat 
known  data  of  a  Broadwood  Onitd  is  178t.  Kow  40  waa  made  in  ITN^ 
Bnt  Abraham  Klrknwn  waa  in  th«  mnnlng  with  a  Orand  In  IISO. 
and  Hamn.  Broadwood  own  a  Squara  hf  Jaooboa  and  Abraham 
Ktrckmann,  dated  ITTt,  on  the  Zmnpe  model,  with  three  Htopa,  two 
dampen,  and  a  aonrdine. 

*  Mnch  more  like  the  harpaichord  in  flaencj  than  the  Bngliab 
eaoapewent.  whieh  Moaart  did  not  know  then.  If  ever. 
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kem  down  upon  the  striogB  again.' ^     Herr 

Polil  of  Vienna,  the  aooompliahed  biblio- 

txer    of    Mozart  and  Haydn,  kindly  made 

iries  iu  Vienna  as  to  the  existence  of  any 

0  by  Stein.  There  is  not  one,  and  Herr 
iclier,  the  pianoforte-maker,  Stein's  desoen- 
u,  can  give  no  information.  In  the  Library 
tie  GeseUschaft  der  Musikfreonde,  of  which 

1  was  the  accunte  and  obliging  custodian, 
L-e  is  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  Kwnt  Bemer- 
lyen  iiber  d€U  SpieUni,  SUmmen  und  BrhaUen 

B'ortepianOy  welcher  von  deii  OetehvHater  SUin 
jyicih  verfertiget  werdeti  (the  'Geschwister 
ill '  rectified  in  ink  to  '  welche  von  Nanette 
-eicher  gebonie  Stein'),  Vienna,  1801,  from 
lioh  a  small  engiBving  of  Stein's  escapement 
here  reproduced  (Fig.  10). 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  escapement 
tiers  from  Cristofori's  and  the  English  action  in 
e  fact  that  the  axis  of  the  hammer  changes 
3  |K>sition  with  the  rising  of  the  key,  the 
>pper  (ausldter)  g  becoming  a  fixture  at  the 
vck  of  the  key.  From  this  diif«nenoe  a  radi- 
bl  change  of  touch  took  place  ;  and  an  extreme 
^htuess  became  the  characteristic  of  the  Vien- 
ese  action  asdevelopedby  AkdbxasStreichek, 


Stein's  son-in-law,  who,  in  1794,  improved  and 
fiually  established  the  great  renown  of  the 
Viennese  pianofortes.^    'Die  following  iUustra- 


Fio.  11. 

It  must  not  be  orviiooked  tlmt  8t«lu,  who  bad 
iioi  hiniMlf  inTeuUd  Um  kuce-pedal.  did.  In  17W.  laTvat  •  ahlftiBg 
fitui  pedjJ,  bj  luMua  of  vhidi  the  keyi>o«id  moved,  and  the  three 
uniMmt  v««  radtMed  to  •  iiaf  to  tMag—tpimttelmt,  Utile  ^taet, 
a«  h«  luuned  thla  ' ana  oorda.'' 

tion  of  Strelober's  Viennese  action  is  fh>m  the 
Atlas  2MWI  Lehrbuch   dee  Fiaiiofortehaues    by 

1  Letter.  Oct  17. 1777. 

3  Htein'i  MMi  Mems  to  hare  foanded  the  Vieniiabiialiien,  «•  iihowii 


in  the  (oUowiu  extnete  frem  a  JluttkaUtOtt  Mtmttckri/t,  edit«l 
by  F.  X.  Glflggi  (Uu,  Cot.  1808,  p.  8Qh  '  The  claTler  iiMtramenta 
whldi  haTe  been  audebf  Andreea  Stela  at  VleBii»are  to  benwoperly 


understood  m  Forti  Plaao.  meaning  eukdi  aa  reepond  to  erery  poe- 
RlbledefieeodtNacthoraaftneeiortoM  when  placed  with  more 
or  lee*  premu*.  or  imthar  etroke  of  the  Unfen  on  tae  keye ' :  and 
'  the  Mtion  in  fell  puis  is  aasbnptoaapoaifmeaiid  attheMuneUme 
extraardlaarily  4mMt,  It  is  oviflnal  thras«hnat.  that  la.  entirely 
tbe  iuTentkm  of  the  deceased  orian-bnllder  and  lustmment-maker, 
Stein  of  Awthon  <CaUier  of  the  pteeent  maker),  who.  with  the 
nre>t  love  otsri  Ui  devoted  the  fieateet  part  of  his  aoUve  life  to 
iUoompletioo.'  ThiaeomMnnieatioa.  from  C.  F.  PbU,  U  aahlslori' 
cal  proof  of  thepedlp«e  nf  the  Viennese  aetkm. 
s  WsltoB,feLoadoa  maker,  hadihifled  the  hammer*,  leaviaff  the 


keyboard  Rtstlonsry.  two  years  cwlier.  tIb.  1787.    (Pstaat  No.  1«7.) 


Bliithner  and  Gretschel,  Leipzig,  and  shows  tlie 
damping  as  well  as  the  escapement 

Betuming  to  Mozart,  his  Concert  Grand  in  the 
Mozarteum  at  Salzburg,  shown  in  Fig.  12,  is  a 
small  5-octave  instrument,  with  black  natural 
keys  and  white  sharps,  made  by  Autou  Walter, 
who  became  in  the  end  Mozart's  favourite  maker, 
as  Schanz  was  Haydn's.  According  to  Schonfeld 
{Jahrbuch  der  Tonkunst  von  Wieii  und  Prag, 
1796)  the  pianos  of  Schanz  were  weaker  and 
sweeter  than  those  of  Walter ;  the  touch  also 
easier,  and  the  key  fall  still  less.  But  both  Walter 
and  Schanz  were  mere  copyists  of  Stein.  They 
made  square  pianos  also  in  the  *  English '  form, 
most  likely  imitations  of  the  English  instruments, 
which  at  that  time  had  a  very  wide  market. 

Paris  was  supplied  chiefly  with  English  pianos 
until  Sebastien  Erard  made,  in  1777,  the  first 
French  one,  a  Square,  copied,  according  to  F^tis, 
from  one  of  English  make.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  787a.] 
For  some  years  he  appears  to  have  continued  on 
these  lines  ;  indeed  it  was  not  till  after  he  had 
been  driven  to  London,  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  had  gone  back  again — according  to 
the  same  authority,  in  1796 — that  he  accom- 
plished the  making  of  a  grand  piano.  His 
London  patent  for  such  a  piano  was,  however, 
dated  1 794,  and  its  action  is  allied  to  an  early 
German  action  (not  Schroeter's  model)  improved 
upon  by  Stein.  Erard  appears  to  have  been 
early  bent  upon  constructing  a  grand  action 
for  himself,  but  while  the  perfecting  of  the 
Double  Action  harp  remained  his  chief  problem, 
the  century  went  out  with  the  English  and 
Viennese  actions  pre-eminent ;  the  radical  differ- 
ences of  which,  and  the  effect  of  those  differences 
on  pianoforte-playing,  Hummel,  in  his  Pianoforte 
School,  snbeequently  explained  from  his  point 
of  view.  Extension  of  compass  had  now  set  in, 
and  will  be  found  recorded  in  detail  in  the  article 
Keyboard. 

We  have  referred  to  the  difficulty  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  Cristofori  at  the  outset  of  the 
Pianoforte,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  stringing 
with  thicker  wire  than  before,  to  resist  the  blow 
of  the  hammers,  and  of  strengthening  the  case 
to  bear  the  greater  tension  of  the  thicker  strings, 
which  forced  him  to  shift  the  hitch -pins  from 
the  sound-board  to  a  seimrate  strong  ndl.  The 
gap  between  the  wrest-plauk  and  thesound-board, 
through  which  the  hammers  of  the  grand  piano 
rose  to  strike  the  strings,  was  the  first  to  be 
strengthened  by  metal,  as  a  material  at  onoe 
stronger  than  wood  and  very  economical  of  space. 
This  was  effected  by  steel  arches,  a  contrivance 
which  has  remained  in  universal  employment,  but 
of  the  author  of  which  there  is  no  record.  Iliere 
are  three  in  Stodart's  Grand  of  1788  previously 
referred  to  ;  no  doubt  earlier  examples  exist,  and 
to  know  their  date  is  desirable.  Schroeter  had 
suggested  a  transverse  bar  across  the  instru- 
ment ;  but  it  is  not  known  if  the  experiment 
was  inade  at  that  time.     The  first  real  nse  of 
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Fig.  12. 

the  wooden  braces,  and  thus  provide  space  for 
the  introduction  of  a  mechanically  -  played 
tambourine  !  But  for  the  patent  office  we  might 
not  have  known  of  Joseph  Smith's  invention,  as 
nothingcame  of  it.  The  first  to  use  iron  or  steel  in 
the  form  of  bracing  or  tension  bars  placed  above 
the  strings— a  method  now  universally  adopted 
— was  James  Shudi  Broad  wood,  who,  in  1804, 
having  carried  the  compass  of  the  grand  piano 
np  to/"",  found  that  the  wrest-plank  was  so  much 
weakened  by  this  extension  that  the  treble  sank 
in  pitch  more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  instru- 
ment Accordingly  in  1808,  in  three  grand 
pianos,  he  applied  steel  tension-bars  above  the 
strings  to  remedy  the  inequality.  This  experi- 
ment is  recorded  in  Messrs.  Broadwood's  work- 
books of  that  date,  and  the  experiment  was 
repeated  in  1818,  the  metal  bars  being  then 
foiu'  in  number  in  place  of  three.  In  Messrs. 
Broadwood's  International  Exhibition  book, 
1862,  p.  29,  we  learn  that  the  mode  of  fixing 
these  bars  was  at  first  defective,  the  wood  giving 
way  to  the  thrust  of  the  bars.  It  is  certain 
that  they  did  not  use  tension  bars  at  this  time 
constantly,  for  the  grand  piano  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Beethoven  by  James  and  Thomas 
Broad  wood  in  1817  (see  vol.  i.  p.  252)  had  no 
tension  bars,  and  moreover  only  went  up  to  c"". 
(Six  ocUves  C-C.) 

Sobastien  Erard's  patent  in  1808  (No.  3170) 
records  an  ingenious  step  towards  a  successful 
repetition  action,  viz.  the  *  double  escapement ' : 
and  an  improvement  which  afterwards  proved  to 
be  of  great  importance,  viz.  the  upward  bearing 
of  the  bridge  next  the  tuning-pins  by  substitut- 
ing for  the  pinned  wooden  bridge,  metal  studs 
or  agraffes  drilled  with  holes  for  the  passage  of 
the  strings,  and  separately  fixed  for  each  note. 
The  same  patent  includes  what  is  now  known 
as  the  *  ct^este '  piano  pedal,  in  which  the 
hammer  strikes  a  piece  of  leather  (now  always 
felt)  interposed  between  it  and  the  strings. 


ouu  luipiwuuioui,  ui  \,ae  o(|uare  piano  appears  lo 
have  been  made  in  France  by  Petzold,*  who  in 
1806,  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  the  products 
of  National  Industry,  exhibited  a  Square  piano 
with  an  extended  sound-board,  an  improvement 
at  first  not  much  noticed,  though  afterwards 
developed  with  great  success,  and  probably  in- 
dependently, by  the  Collardis  and  Broadwoods 
of  that  time.  Pape  introduced  the  lever  and 
notch  principle  of  the  English  Grand  action  into 
the  Square  piano  action  in  1817. 

About  this  time,  in  the  very  first  years  of  the 
19th  century,  an  entirely  new  form  of  piano- 
forte was  invented,  the  Upright, 'with  the  strings 
descending  below  the  keyboard.  There  had  been 
upright  harpsichords  (seeCLAViCYTHBRiUM)and 
upright  grands  (the  latter  patented  by  John 
Landreth  in  1787),  but  these  were  merely  hori- 
zontal instruments  turned  up  on  end,  with  the 
necessary  modification  of  the  action  to  adapt 
it  to  the  position.  The  oldest  upright  grand 
piano  is  at  Brussels.  It  was  made  by  Frederici 
of  Gera,  in  Saxony,  in  1745.  This  was  the 
very  time  when  Silbermann  was  successfully  re- 
producing the  Florentine  Oristofori's  pianofortes 
at  Dresden,  which  were  horizontal  grand  pianos. 
Frederici,  however,  made  no  use  of  Oristofori's 
action.  Neither  did  he  avail  himself  of  a  model 
of  Schroeter's,  said  to  be  at  that  time  known 
in  Saxony.  M.  Victor  Mahillon,  who  discovered 
the  Frederici  instrument  and  transferred  it  to 
the  Museum  he  so  ably  directs,  derives  the 
action  from  the  German  striking  clocks,  and 
with  good  reasons.  Frederici  is  also  credited 
with  the  invention  of  the  square  piano,  an 
adaptation  of  the  clavichord. 

The  earliest  mention  of  an  upright  grand 
piano  in  Messrs.  Broadwood's  books  occurs  in 
1 789,  when  one  '  in  a  cabinett  case '  was  sold. 
It  was,  however,  by  another  maker.  The  first 
upright  grand  piano  made  and  sent  out  by  this 
firm  was  to  the  same  customer,  in  1799.  Some 
years  before,  in  1795,  William  Stodart  had 
patented  an  upright  grand  pianoforte  with  a 
new  mechanism,  in  the  form  of  a  bookcase.  He 
gained  a  considerable  reputation  by,  and  sale 
for,  this  instrument.  In  1800  Isaac  Hawkins 
patented  (No.  2446)  a  perpendicular  pianoforte 
from  3  to  4  feet  in  height,  descending  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  floor,  to  give  the  instrument 
a  more  '  convenient  and  elegant  shape  than  any 
heretofore  made.'  The  bold  step  of  inverting 
the  wrest-plank  or  tuning-pin  block,  which  in 
the  Upright  Grand  was  at  the  bottom  near  the 
keys,  but  in  the  Cabinet  was  at  the  top,  was 
due  to  Isaac  Hawkins,  as  in  his  specification  we 
find  his  wrest-plank  fixed  diagonally  in  the 
sides  of  the  case,  the  bass  end  near  the  top, 

1  QxTXSJUAjmx  LEintacBT  Prtsolo.  bom.  McovdliiK  to  FMia.  in  l'<84, 
at  Llohtonhayn,  Suconj,  wm  »ppreiitioed  to  Wensky.  DtbmIco.  tn 
1798.  and  worked  for  WalUiar.  Vienna,  from  1808  to  ISOB.  In  iW 
he  Joined  Pfeiflter  in  Parte,  a  connection  which  Uatod  UU  1814 
Aoeordlng  to  Welcker,  Petiold  lUTentod  the  crank  lever  action  eioc* 
moch  osM  h]r  different  maker*. 
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feet  8  inches  high,  to  preserve  length  for  the 
S3  strings,  the  treble  end  lower  4  feet  8  inches 
>ni    the    bottom,  leaving  an  angular  space 
K>ve  which  might  be  utilised  for  bookshelves, 
^is    patent  (taken  out  for  his  son,  John  Isaac 
[awkins,  the  inventor,^  who  was  at  that  time 
ving   at   Philadelphia,  U.S.A.)  includes  two 
ther  important  ideas :  the  use  of  coiled  strings 
^r    the    bass,    and  a  sostinerUey  obtained   by 
eiteration  of  hammers  set  in  motion  by  a  roller. 
iawkins's  piano,  called  a  *  portable  grand,'  was 
Aayed  upon  in  public  at  the  Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  in  1802.     In  1802  Thomas  Loud 
[Patent  No.  2591)  gave  a  diagonal  shape  to 
this  upright  piano  by  sloping  the  strings  in  an 
angular  direction,  portabiUty  being  the  *  leading 
intention  and  feature. '    James  Broad  wood  daims 
to  have  given  a  sketch  for  a  Cabinet  piano 
(Some  Notes,  etc.,  p.  9)  in  1804  to  William 
Southwell,  who  in  1807  patented  (No.  8029)  a 
damper  action  to  the  instrument  there  called  by 
that  name.'     From  this  tall  instrument  the 
lower  upright  or  Goitage  piano  followed  almost 
immediately.     Bobebt  Wornum  'the  younger ' 
l>atented  (No.  3419)  one  diagonally  strung  in 
1811,  and  in  1813  made  a  vertical  one,  naming 
it '  Harmonic. '     In  the  year  1815  Ignace  Pleyel, 
founder  of  the  house  of  Pleyel,  Wolff  et  Cie. ,  em- 
ployed  Hrnrt  Pape,  an  ingenious  mechanician, 
to  organise  the  introduction  of  the  construction 
of  these  instruments  in  Paris  (Pape,  Svr  les 
Inventions,    etc.  ;    PariB,    1845),    from    which 
beginning  arose  the  imi)ortant  manufacture  of 
French  cottage  pianos.     William  Frederick 
CoLLARD,  who  about   1800   had  with  Muzio 
Clementi  taken  up  the  business  of  Longman  k 
Broderip,  in  1811  essayed  an  oblique  pianoforte 
(Patent  No.   3481)  by  turning  a  square  one 
'upwards  on  its  side.'     William  Southwell  had 
jiatented  a  Square  thus  turned  up  in  1798. 
Nearly  all  improvements  in  the  pianoforte  have 
been  of  slow  and  patient  elaboration,  the  intro- 
duction of  metal  in  framing,  and  Erard's  special 
action  being  prominent  examples.     Wornum's 
excellent  cottage  action  was  no  exception  to  this 
general  experience,  for  he  did  not  complete  it 
till  1828  (Patent  No.  5678).     Camille  Pleyel 
recognised  its  value,  and  through  his  introduc- 
tion it  became  generally  used  in  France,  so  that 
at  last  it  was  known  in  England  as  the  '  French ' 
action.    But  Wornum's  merit  as  the  inventor 
of  this  '  crank '  action  (the  first  idea  of  which 
is  in  the '  Upright  Grand '  of  Landreth,  patented 
1787)  needs  now  no  vindication,  and  Southwell's 
'sticker'  action,  long  the  favourite  in  England, 
is  giring  way  and  will  probably  be  in  time 
entirely  superseded   by    it.      In   France  and 
Germany  Wornum's  principle  universally  pre- 
vails. 

His  piccolo  piano,  a  low  upright  pianoforte, 
was  introduced  in  1 829.     The  novelty  consisted 

I  8m  Hipklna'a  jrMwy  t^Om  PtanqfirrU  (1806).  p.  111. 
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first  in  its  small  size,  and  then  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a  new  action  invented  by  Robert  Womum 
and  (Mitented  three  years  before.  Though  the 
strings  were  placed  vertically,  the  height^  of  the 
piccolo  piano  did  not  exceed  40  inches'.  The 
&cile  touch  gained  by  the  new  mechanism  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  musical  public, 
and  with  its  long -since-proved  durability  has 
made  it  a  favourite  model  of  action  for  the 
manufacturers  of  the  present  day  both  here  and 
abroad.  The  'piccolo'  was  finished  to  stand 
out  in  the  room  away  from  the  wall ;  its  original 
price  was  36  guineas. 

We  may  now  look  back  a  hundred  years,  in 
the  first  half  of  which  the  pianoforte  had  really 
no  independent  existence  as  a  keyed  instrument ; 
but  between  1770  and  1820  we  find  the  grand 
piano  complete  so  far  as  its  construction  in 
wood  permitted,  and  a  constellation  of  remark- 
able players  that  included  Clementi  and  Dussek, 
Cramer  and  Field,  Hummel  and  Ries.  Weber 
in  Germany  had  initiated  the  Romantic  school 
in  pianoforte  music  ;  Ealkbrenner  in  Paris  was 
forwarding  technical  discipline  ;  and  above  all, 
Beethoven,  whose  early  eminence  as  a  pianist 
has  been  to  a  large  extent  overshadowed  by  his 
sublime  genius  as  a  composer,  was  in  the  latter 
years  of  this  epoch  engaged  in  completing  that 
series  of  masterpieces  for  the  pianoforte  that 
have  not  only  enabled  it  to  rival  the  orchestra 
in  the  wealth  of  its  possessions,  but  have  by 
their  own  immortality  ensured  it  an  existence 
as  a  musical  instrument  which  no  change  of 
fashion  can  affect.  The  further  development  of 
technique,  essential  to  the  interpretation  of 
Beethoven,  attained  its  highest  perfection  be- 
tween 1820  and  1850,  and  was  based  upo^ 
conditions  rendered  possible  by  the  introduction 
of  iron  as  an  essential  constituent  in  the  fram- 
ing of  grand  pianos,  and  in  a  certain  degree  of 
that  of  the  other  kinds  also.  Gradation  of 
power  was  the  great  desideratum  of  the  player  ; 
and  the  possibilities  of  this  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  freedom  of  the  wrist,  which 
had  previously  been  disallowed,  and  with  the 
discovery,  made  almost  instinctively,  that  to 
give  elasticity  to  the  fingers,  they  should  be 
raised  in  order  to  descend  and  not  be  drawn 
inwards  as  was  the  case  with  the  old  Bach 
touch.  [See  Pianoforte-Platikg.]  This 
change  of  practice  involved  a  blow  by  the 
hammer  which  the  indifferent  Berlin  wire  of 
that  time  could  not  stand.  Thicker  wire  pro- 
duced greater  strain  on  the  framing  which  the 
wooden  cases  were  not  strong  enough  to  resist. 
The  use  also  of  two  metals  in  the  stringing, 
brass  and  iron,  led  to  unequal  changes  in  the 
tuning,  and  another  problem,  'compensation,' 
received  even  more  attention  than  '  resistance ' 
had  done.  To  solve  this  a  young  Scotch  tuner^ 
named  Allen,  employed  at  Stodart's,  set  him- 
self; and  with  the  fervour  proverbial  in  the 
youth  of  his  country,  he  soon  succeeded  in 
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plates  of  iron  and  brass,  bound  together  by 
stout  wooden  crossbars,  the  whole  intended  to 
bear  fte  pull  of  the  strings,  and  to  meet,  by 
give-and-take,  the  i^ 
variations  in  the  I  ! 
length  of  the  wires, 
due  to  alteration 
of  temperature. 
The  patent  (No. 
4431)  was  taken 
out  by  William 
Allen  and  James 
Thom  (who  sup- 
plied the  necessary 
technical  know- 
ledge of  pianoforte- 
making)  ;  it  is 
dated  Jan.  15, 
1820,  and  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  use 
it  was  acquired  by 
Messrs.  Stodart  to 
the  great  advan- 
tage of  their  busi- 
ness. The  accom- 
panying diagram 
of  a  Stodart  pianoforte  with  Allen's  framing 
shows  the  aim  and  completeness  of  this  re- 
markable invention,  from  the  inventor's  point 
of  view. 

But  tension  soon  asserted  itself  as  more  im- 
portant than  compensation,  and  a  rigid  counter- 
poise to  it  by  means  of  metal  still  presented 
itself  as  the  problem  for  solution  to  James 
^roadwood,  who  had,  years  before,  initiated 
the  idea ;  and  we  learn  from  Henry  Fowler 
Broadwood  (Times,  May  10,  1851)  that  Samuel 
Htfve,  a  workman  employed  by  his  father, 
invented  in  1821  the  fixed  string-plate,  in  that 
year  first  applied  to  a  Square  piano  of  Broad- 
wood's.  From  1822  to  1827  James  Broadwood 
tried  various  oombinationsof  the  string-plate  and 
iron  bars,  and  in  the  latter  year  permanently 
adopted  a  system  of  solid  metal  bracing  (Patent 
No.  5485).  The  iron  bars,  not  having  been 
patented,  had  been  adopted  by  other  makers, 
and  in  1825  Pierre  Erard  had  in  his  turn 
patented  a  means  of  fixing  the  iron  bars  to  the 
wooden  braces  beneath  the  sound-board  by  bolts 
passing  through  holes  out  in  the  sound-bockrd 
(Patent  No.  5065).  He  had  patented  a  system 
of  fixed  iron  bars  in  Paris  in  1822.  He  could 
not  do  so  in  London,  being  barred  by  Stodart's 
(Thom  and  Allen's)  patent  Stodart  relfrained 
from  opposing  the  Broadwoods  when  James 
Shudi  Bi-oadwood  took  out  his  patent  for 
string-plate  and  bars  in  1827.  The  writer  had 
this  information  from  Jlr.  Joseph  Bies,  who 
died  in  1882.  There  is  no  mention  of  a 
string-plate  in  this  patent,  but  a  propositicm 
is  made  to  strengthen   the  case  by  {dating 


The  William  Allen  who  had  invented  Stodart's 
compensating  framing  did  not  rest  satisfied 
with  his  first  success,  but  invented,  and  in 
1881  patented  (No.  6140),  a  cast-iron  fame 
to  combine  string-plate,  iron  bars,  and  wrest- 
plauk  in  one  casting.  Wooden  bars  were  let  into 
the  wrest-plank  to  receive  the  ordinary  tuning- 
pins,  which  would  not  conveniently  work  iu 
metal.  This  important  invention  did  not  fiud 
the  acceptance  which  it  deserved,  and  the 
compound  metal  and  wood  framing  continued 
to  be  preferred  in  Europe  under  the  idea  that 
it  was  beneficial  to  the  tone.  But  Allen  s 
proposal  of  one  casting  had  been  anticipated  iu 
America  by  Alpheus  Babcock  of  Boston,  U.S., 
who  in  1825  patented  a  cast-iron  frame  for  a 
Square  piano.  The  object  of  this  frame,  like 
that  of  Allen's  first  patent,  was  compensation. 
It  fiedled,  but  Babcock 's  single  casting  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  construction  which 
has  been  largely  and  successfully  developed  in 
America.  Besides  Allen  and  Babcock,  who  in 
those  days  of  imperfiBct  communication  are 
hardly  likely  to  have  known  of  each  other's 
attempts,^  Conrad  Meyer  of  Philadelphia  claims 
to  have  invented  the  metal  frame  in  a  siugle 
casting  in  1832.  Whether  Meyer  was  ayftm 
of  the  previous  efforts  of  Allen  and  Babcock  or 
not,  he  has  the  merit  of  having  made  a  good 
Square  piano  on  this  pUn  of  constmction  in 
1838.  The  frame  of  it  is  represented  below. 
This  instrument,  which  the 
writer  saw  and  tried  at  Paris  in 
1878,  was  exhibited  when  first 
made  at  the  Franklin  Institute, 
Philsdelphia^  and  was  sold; 
but  Messrs.  Meyer  bought  it 
back  in  1867,  and  exhibited  it 
in  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
in  1876,  and  again,  as  men- 
tioned, in  the  Universal  Exhi- 
bition of  Paris  in  1878.  Jonas 
Chickekikg  of  Boston  in  1837 
improved  the  single  casting  by 
including  in  it  the  pin-bridge, 
and  damper  socket-rail,  a  con- 
struction which  he  patented  in 
1840.  Chickering  subsequently 
devised  a  complete  frame  for 
grand  pianos  in  one  casting, 
and  exhibited  two  ao  made  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
On  the  same  occasion  Lichtenthal  of  St.  Peters- 
burg exhibited  two  grand  pianos  'overstmng.' 
that  is,  with  the  longest  bass  span-strings' 
stretched  obliquely  over  the  longest  onspiui 
ones,  a  method  which  is  now  very  well  known 
and  extensively  adopted,  but  the  advantages  of 
which  have  hitherto  been  impaired  by  inequality 

I  See  HipklM'B  JUKwy  ^tW  Plmm$fkm,  p.  ML 
*  'SMin.  «r  ovenqraB.  ekrtafi '  era  eurimiatled  wltli  «a  exterael 
ooU  oTflne  wire,  to  edd  to  tliSr  «fi|(lit«Bd  pevar  «f  taM. 


Fig.  14. 


has  had  more  than  one  claunant,  amo 
othera  the  ingeniooB  Hbkby  Paps.  We  1 
found  no  earlier  date  for  it  than  1885,  v 
Theobald  Bobhh,  well  known  in  connec 
with  the  Ante,  omitriTed  an  overstrung  sqi 
and  an  overstning  cottage  piano,  and  had  t 
made  in  London  by  Gkrock  of  ComhilL  In 
next  year,  1886,  John  Godwin  patented  ( 
7021)  overatmng  eqiiare  and  oottage  pia 
Whether  he  acquired  Boehm's  invention  or 
we  do  not  know. 

Great  uae  of  iron  was  made  by  Dr.  Stev 
of  Handfworth  near  Birmingham  in  a  n< 
upright  pianoforte  which  he  called  the  Enph 
con,  and  brought  out  in  London  in  1844. 
patent  (No.  9023),  which  is  dated  July  U 
includes  a  complete  metal  framing,  and  sepa 
sound-boards,  three innumber.  Tlie  instrumi 
were  of  elegant  appearance,  and  the  long  stri] 
in  harp -like  form,  were  exposed  to  vi< 
Though  unsuccessful,  the  £uphonicon  she 
not  be  forgotten.  There  is  one  in  the  Vict 
and  Albert  Museum  in  the  musical  instrun; 
collection. 

To  return  to  America.  In  1858  Jo 
Chickering  combined  the  overstringing  wit 
metal  frame  in  one  casting,  in  a  square  pi 
which  he  did  not  live  to  see  completed, 
which  was  finished  by  his  sous.  This  & 
biiiation  was  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Steinwa; 
Sons  of  New  York,  and  further  improved 
1859  by  the  addition  of  an  *  agmtfe '  (or  m< 
stud)  bridge  ;  they  then,  by  dividing  the  oi 
stringing  into  two  crossings,  produced  a  dot 
overstrung  scale.  In  the  same  year  this  f 
patented  in  America  a  grand  piano  with  i 
shaped  overstrung  scale  in  one  casting,  a  diagi 
of  which  will  show  the  arrangement  of  ii 
work  and  bridges  (Fig.  15).  This  system 
Messrs.  Steinway's  has  been  adopted  by  sc 
of  the  foremost  makers  in  Germany,  whicl 
may  be  mentioned  is  the  native  countiy  of 
firm,     [See  Steinway.] 

Henry  Fowler  Broadwood's  special  cona 
grand  iron  framing,  with  diagonal  tension- 
and  transverse  suspension-bar,  was  invented 
him  in  1847,  and  has  been  used  by  his  fi 
ever  since.  He  objected  to  single  castiu 
preferring  a  combination  of  cast  and  wrou| 
iron,  wedged  up  at  the  points  of  abutnie 
into  a  thoroughly  solid  structure.  His  p 
g«ts  rid  of  some  of  the  iron  bars,  which 
believed  to  be  more  or  less  inimical  to  carryi 
and  equality  of  tone.  The  difference  betw< 
this  and  his  father's  or  Erard's  scale  is  gret 
and  it  only  approaches  the  American — wh: 
it  preceded  in  grand  pianos — in  the  fact  tl 
the  framing  is  independent  of  the  wooden  str 
ture  of  the  instrument.  A  comparison  of  1 
diagram  (Fig.   16)  with  Steinway's  (Fig.  ] 

1  Ib  tlM  ban^MeDr.  Steward  had  ban  antldpatrt  by  Xiw 
of  LMMaime.    we  hava  aaen  a  piano  to  mada  by  him  in  ISia 


ed  by  Google 


but  always  unsuccessfully.  Wolfel's  next  idea 
was  to  use  boxwood  plugs  in  the  pin-holes,  so 
that  the  pins  should  not  touch  the  metal. 
The  difficulty  was  at  last  met  by  H.  F.  Broad- 
wood.  In  his  invention  the  tuning-pin  screws 
accurately  into  the  thick  metal  wrestpin- 
piece,  and  through  it  into  the  wooden  wrest- 
plank  or  pin-block,  the  great  length  of  the  pin 
and  clinging  of  the  wood  producing  sufficient 
friction  to  counteract  the  pull  of  the  string. 
The  wrestpin-pieoe  was  introduced  by  the  firm 
in  the  grand  pianos  exhibited  in  1862,  and 
years  have  proved  the  efficiency  of  the  inven- 
tion. 

Returning  to  the  action,  we  have  seen  the 
steps  first  taken  by  Sebastien  Erard  towards 
the  attainment  of  double  escapement,  whereby 
power  is  regained  over  the  hammer  before  the 
key  returns  to  its  equilibrium.  He  had  grown 
old  before  the  full  accomplishment  of  his  idea, 
and  his  famous ' Repetition  action'  was  patented 
in  Loudon  in  1821  (Patent  No.  4631)  by  Pierre 
Erard,  his  nephew.  The  action  is  shown  in 
this  diagram,  which  we  will  describe  as  far  as 
possible  in  untechnical  language. 


pianoforte-maker's  dominant  idea  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere,  each  according  to  his  knowledge 
and  ability  contriving  a  repetition  action  to  call 
his  own,  though  generally  a  modification  of  an 
existing  one.  Names  that  have  come  promi- 
nently forward  in  connection  with  these  experi- 
ments, are  BlUthner  in  Germany,  Pleyel  and 
Kriegelstein  in  Paris,  Southwell  the  younger, 
Ramsay  and  Kind  (under  Broadwood's  patronage 
at  different  times),  Gollard,  Hopkikson,  and 
Brinsmead  in  London.  Other  repetition  actions 
are  the  simplified  copies  of  Erard's  used  by  Hbrz 
in  Paris  and  by  Stein  way  in  New  York,  the 
latter  lately  adopted  by  Bechsteik  of  Berlin, 
in  place  of  Kriegelstein's. 

Further  improvement  of  the  Square  piano,  in 
the  application  of  metal  to  resist  tension,  etc. , 
followeid  closely  upon  that  of  the  Grand  ;  and 
in  America  the  Square  outstripped  the  Grand 
by  being  first  experimented  on  for  the  iron 
framing,  the  cross  stringing,  etc ,  which,  through 
the  talent  and  energy  of  the  Meyers,  Ohickerings, 
and  Stein  ways,  have  given  a  distinctive  character 
to  the  American  manufacture.  The  Americans 
brought  their  Squares  almost  to  the  size  and 


Pio.  17. 

e  is  the  key :  c(  la  »  pilot,  centred  mtddto  gire  the  blow,  by  means  of  a  carrier.  «.  holding  tiie  hopper,  g.  which  delivers  the  Uow  to  th* 


hammer,  o,  by  the  thnut  of  the  hopper,  which  eecapes  by  forward  movement  after  contact  with  a  projection  from  the  hammer  corered 
'      '      '  •  notch  of  the  English  action.    This  escapement  is  controlled  at  x:  a  doable  spring,  il,  poshes  up  a  1 ' 

»pement :  a  little  stirrup  at  the  shoulder  of  the  hai 


i  hinged 


with  leather,  answering  to  the  notch  of  the  English  action.    This  escapement  is  controlled  at  x :  a  doable  spring.  il,t 

lever,  m,  the  rise  of  which  is  checked  at  pp.  and  eaoses  the  second  or  double  escapement :  a  little  stirrup  at  the  should  

known  as  the  '  repetition.'  pressing  down  00  at  the  point,  and  by  this  depression  permitting  ^  to  go  back  into  its  {daee,  and  be  ready  for  a 

Mcond  blow,  before  the  key  has  been  materi«lly  raised.    The  check,  p.  is  In  this  action  not  behind  t'     * 

the  carrier,  e,  which  also,  as  the  key  is  put  down,  brings  down  the  under  damper. 


1  the  hammer,  bat  before  it.  flzed  into 


Although  at  once  adopted  by  Hummel  and 
other  pianists  of  note,  including  Liszt,  then  a 
boy,  Erard's  action  was  slow  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion. It  did  not  gain  a  satisfactory  position 
until  Thalberg,  after  1830,  had  identified  his 
admirable  playing  with  its  specialities.  In 
1835  Pierre  Erard  obtained  an  extension  of  his 

took  out  a  patent  (No.  6089)  for  it  in  1831.    Scfawleao's  toning-pin 

fiierced  the  wrest-pUte  and  was  tapped  at  the  upper  end :  the 
mmobility  of  the  pin.  to  which  the  string  was  attached  at  the  lower 
end  (as  in  a  harp,  or  Cristofori's  first  pianosKbeing  ensured  by  friction 
collars  and  waMiers.  We  do  not  know  if  this  wrest-plate  answerad. 
or  was  ever  tried  In  a  pianoforte.  Sdiwieao  adapted  It  for  use  in 
harp*,  riolina,  and  gnitam. 


power  of  their  Grands,  and  make  them  still ; 
and  with  the  same  tendency  as  in  Europe,  to 
their  being  superseded  entirely  by  the  sm^er 
Grands  and  Uprights. 

Beyond  the  broad  summary  of  inventions  in 
instrument  and  action  which  we  have  sketched, 
it  is  impracticable  in  our  space  to  go  further 
into  detail ;  it  would,  moreover,  be  a  task  of 
great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  mnltiplicity  of 
facts  needing  to  be  sifted,  and  the  fact  that  a 
writer  on  this  subject  must  always  be  influenced 
by  education  in  taste  and  use.     We  may.  how- 
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v^er,    be   permitted  to  refer  to  the  services  of 
a-Tnes  Stewart  (particularly  in  connection  with 
lossrs.  Collard's  pianos)  and  to  Henry  Pape  of 
^a.ris,    who  tried  more  ingenious  experiments 
11  x>ianofortes  than  any  other  maker,  although 
l\e    majority  of  them  are  of  doubtful  utility. 
Ct    is   to  him  that  we  owe  the  use  of  felt  for 
tianimers  (much  improved,  however,  by  H.  F. 
Broadwood,  who  first  substituted  sheep's  wool 
for     Pape's   rabbit's  hair).      William   Stodart 
ill  vented  a  continuous  bridge  for  upward  bearing 
in  1822  ;  and  the  '  harmonic  bar '  in  the  treble, 
as  a,  bar  of  alternating  pressure  has  been  called, 
from  the  peculiar  timbre  obtained  by  its  use,* 
Avos  the  invention  of  Pierre  Erard  about  1838, 
according  to  Dr.  Paul.     The  main  object  of  this 
bar  was  to  consolidate  the  wrest-plank  in  the 
treble,    a   screw  tapped  into   the   plank  and 
<1  rawing  it  upwards  alternating  with  a  screw 
tapped  in  the  bar  pressing  it  downwards.     In 
1843  A.  BoRD  of  Paris  invented  a  different  bar 
independent  of  the  wrest-plank,  which  served  as 
a  bridge  of  upward  bearing  and  abolished  the 
treble  wrest-plank  bridge.     From  its  simplicity 
'    and  cheapness  this  has  found  favour,  with  some 
inodiHcations,  in  (Germany  (where  it  is  known 
as  the  Capo  tasto,  or  d'astro,  bar)  and  elsewhere.^ 
Tliere  was  a  revival  of  W.  F.  Collard's  idea, 
X^atented    in    1821,    of    utilising    the    back 
draught  of  the  wires,  between  the  belly  bridge 
and  the  hitch-pins,  for  sympathetic  vibration, 
by   means  of   what    he  called    (Patent    No. 
4542)  a  'bridge  of  reverberation.*     This  re- 
appears, in  idea,  in  Messrs.  Steinway's  '  Duplex 
Scale ' ;    but  Bliithner    of   Leipzig  has  gone 
further  in  employing  independent  sympathetic 
\      strings  of  half  length  in  his  '  Aliquot '  piano, 
j       By  this  he  adds  the  octave  harmonic  throughout 
three  octaves,  and  thus  produces  something  of 
the  shifting  soft  pedal  timbre:   the  forte  or 
damper  pedal  in  the  ordinary  pianoforte  is, 
however,  an  incomjiarably  more  efficient  flood- 
gate  to  these  sympathetic,  or  more  properly, 
iEolian  reinforcements. 

The  last  inventions  we  have  to  mention  con- 
cern the  pedals,  and  are  due  to  M.  Montal,  a 
p        blind  Parisian  pianoforte-maker,  who,  in  1862, 
exhibited  in  London  (1 )  a  *  Pedale  d'expression, ' 
I        diminishing  the  range  of  the  hammers  instead 
of  shifting  them,  an  expedient  now  employed 
by  American  and  German  makers,  and  (2)  a 
'Pedale  de  prolongement,'  a  third  pedal,  by 
using  which  a  note  or  notes  pressed  down 
f         before  the  i)edal  is  applied  may  be  prolonged 
after  the  fingers  have  quitted  the  keys.^     This 
l)edal  has  been  of  late  years  re-introduced  in 
f         Paris,  Stuttgart,  and  New  York.     Reference  to 
Pedal  will  show  the  radical  change  that  took 

>  In  tha  original  applloation  of  this  inrMition  m  thlid  lorrr 
pmMd  upon  the  bridge. 

2  The  Ckpo  Tisto  bar  recalls  Sohrocter's  '  WldersUndseistn,'  hat 
WM  not  tsksn  fioin  It. 
,  s  Pnim  the  Report  of  M.  F^s  on  the  PkrU  Bxhlbitlon  of  1885.  It 

Appan  tkst  the  first  idea  of  this  pedal  had  occurred  to  Xarler 
Boim^lot  of  lUrselUeB,  who  had  shown  in  the  'Bxpoeitlon 
Natlunsle,'  18M.  s  pUuio '  k  sons  soatanns  A  rolont^' 


place  between  1880  and  1850  in  'instrumenting'' 
the  pianoforte,  giving  it  what  we  may  call 
colour  of  tone,  divined  by  Beethoven,  and 
perfected  by  Chopin  and  Liszt  By  these 
parallel  advances  in  technique  and  instrument 
the  masterpieces  composed  for  the  pianoforte 
by  Beethoven  have  since  1850  found  their 
fullest  exposition. 

It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  urged  that 
pianoforte-makers,  to  excel  truly,  must  ever  be 
individual  in  their  productions.  They  should 
be  guided  by  care  of  proportions  in  every  detail, 
and  in  equality  of  tension  as  far  as  the  scale 
will  admit ;  and  by  a  fine  discrimination  of  the- 
proper  striking-place  or  point  of  attack  upon 
the  strings.  The  highly  complex  nature  of  the 
instrument  offers  inexhaustible  facilities  for 
choice  in  modification  of  these  conditions, 
which,  combined  with  tradition  in  working,  an 
important  factor,  may  be  taken  as  the  distinctive 
note  of  personality  in  a  maker.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  there  is  also  a  national  taste 
in  choice  of  tone  which  has  an  unmistakable 
influence. 

A  table  of  dates,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  will  be  found  a  useful  conclusion 
to  this  article.  [The  various  experiments  of 
more  recent  date  are  not  here  recorded,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  many  of  them  may  find 
permanent  acceptance.] 
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Pli  r  a  keyed  Instrument  at  Modena. 

Or  r  pianofortes  In  Florence. 

Ml  la  of  planofortee  to  the  Academy 

Sd  >  models  of  pianoforte  actions  to 

Go  )f  Freiberg,  showed  two  plaao- 

lan  Baoh. 
Cr 
Bel  r.  claimlnc  to  hare  InTcnted  the 

Ax  Mtforte  Invented  and  made  by 

wui<Hu<rw  uw  MiMo  uit  Gagllano,  with  a  special  action. 

not  eopled  from  Crlstoforl.  though  with  some  slml- 

!._.*_ iL  .1--  w_**  __^  „j,^^^  ^1  m,  Frederid's,  which 

er' principle.* 

Cb  rf  of  Oera  Invented  upright  grand. 

J.  a  SUbermann  pianoforta  before 


T 


the  first  square  plaaofortei 
londoi 


ne  to  London. 
Da  uare  piano  known.' 

8d  farpurg's  work  his  elalm  to  have 

rte. 
A  lied  Piano  Forte '  announced  at 

Covent  Garden. 
J.  C.  Bach  played  a  solo  on  the  pianoforte  in  London. 


M uzlo  Clementl  compnsed  pianoforte  music, 
his  InTention  'oris' 
at  the  Thatched  House  in  London.* 


Backers  exhibited  1 


I  InTention  '  original  Forte  Piano.' 


The  pianist  J.  S.  Sehroeter  (not  the  organist)  came  to 

London. 
Backers  about  this  time  invented  the  English  Dirwrt 


A  grand  piano,  by  Americus  Backers,  was  at  Plstola  in 
1887,  where  it  was  wrongly  described  as  dated  '  1713.' 

John  Broadwood  made  a  Zumpe  model  square  piano.? 

Kirkman's  first  record  of  a  square  piano  (see  vol.  II.  p.  KO). 

Mosart  played  on  Stein's  pianofortes  at  Augsburg. 

Stodart  adopted  the  name  '  grand  '  pianoforte. 

Seb.  Braid  made  the  first  square  piano  in  France. 

John  Broadwood  reconstructed  the  square  piano. 

Kirkman's  record  of  a  gnind  piano  (see  vol.  11.  p.  680). 

Hocart  and  Clementl  pUyed  upon  the  pianoforte  before 
the  Emperor  at  Vienna. 

John  Broadwood  patented  loud  and  soft  pedals. 

0«ib  patented  the  square  '  grssshonper '  action. 

John  lAndreth  patented  the  '  upright '  grand  piano. 


«  Eeported  to  A.  J.  Hipkins  by  Slgnor  Cesare  PonsioehL 
•  Ftftis  says  that  he  began  his  studies  on  a  Zumpe  pf.  of  this  date. 
(Rtpert  tfftk0  9rvat  Kxkibition.  1881.) 
«  C.  F.  Pohl.  MoMorf  and  /fapHn  tn  Londoiu  p.  19B. 
~  In  the  possession  of  the  firm. 
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,  John  liFOMlwood   »l><>iit  tills  tunc  made  A  new  «<ale  i 
grand  piano,  diridinc  th«  enrwd  bridge.  ' 

Btaln.  of  Avvibuig.  Innntwl  a  Mft  F«lal  with  ihifyiic 
ac'Jon.  I  I 

I  Juhn  Broadwood  mada  the  flnt  piano  vith  Itn  and  a 

balfoeUTM. 
,  WlUlam  flonthwcU  invented  the  '  IrUh '  damper. 
Andreaa  Btreiobar  perfected  tlM  Vlanneee  graiid  aoUon.      i 
John  Broadwood  made  the  flnt  piano  with  six  octaTee.     I 
I  fieb.  Bnrd  made  hie  first  graad  piano  in  Ptoia. 
I  Wm.  South  well  patented  a  euoarepiauo  turned  op. 

dementi,  in  pnrtnerehip  with  Coliard.  began  abrnt  this 
I       time  to  make  pianoe. 

I  Imac  Hawkins  patented  an  upright  pianoforte  for  his 
eon  Dr.  John  Isaac  Hawkiue,  of  Bordertown,  New 
I       Jersv.  U.B.A. 

I  Thamas  Load  patented  a  diagonal  qpiight  planof  orte. 
Wlillaiu  SouthwoU  patented  the  cabinet  pianoforte. 
James  Braadwood  fb«t  applied  irtm  bars  to  a  grand  piano.  , 
Seb.  Brard  patented  the  upward  bearing  and  the '  o^leets '  i 

pedal. 
Bobert  Womum  made  the  flnt  oottage  pianoforte.  I 

William  AUen  invented  and  brought  out  at  Stodart's  a 
oompensatiag  giamd  piano  with   metal  tubes  and  ■ 


Sab.  Brard  patented  his  double  eeeapement  action. 

&  Harve  invented  the  fixed  string-jdate  (brought  out  at 

Broadwood's).  I 

Jamee  Broadwood  adapte  1  iron  bare  to  the  string-plate. 
Liszt  oame  out  in  Pluia  on  an  ~  .    .-       - 


Erard  grand  pdaao.    Seven 

octaves.  C<C. 
P.  Brard  patented  bolts  to  iron  bars. 
Alphaeos   Babeooh   patented   in    ' 

frame  square  piano. 
B.  Wonium  patented  the  crank  action,  improved  18i98.      i 
James  Broadwood  patented  iron  ban  and  string-plate  | 


oast-lniB  I 


kgtiind  piano, 
oatonted  string! 


Stewart  patented'  stringii*  wifhont  *  eyes '  to  the  I 
strings  (In  Messrs.  CoUard'r'pianoe).  > 

W.   Allen  patented   In   London  a  complete  oaet4nm  , 

frame  piano. 
Conrad  Meyer  patented  in  America  a  oast-inm  frame 
ureplium. 


Boehm  had  overstrung  pianoe  made  In  Loudon. 

P.  Brard  Introdoced  the  '  Harmonic  bar.' 

Jonas  Cfaickering  patented  tn    America  a  cast 'iron 

frame  with  damper  sodcet  (eqoare  pteno). 
A.  Bord  of  Baris  invented  the  '  Capo  testo '  bar. 
H.  F.  Broadwood  Invented  his  *  Iron'  grand  pianoforte. 
Jonas  Chickering  exhibited  in  I^mdon  grand  plaaoe  with 

frames  in  one  casting. 
Ltehtenthal.  of  St  Petenbimi;.  exhibited  in   London 


Chickering  4s  Son  combined  cast  fnm»  and  overstringtoff 

tn  a  sonara  piano. 
H.  Wttlfd,  of  Piuls,  Invented  an  troa  wxcst-plaok  with 


Steinway  4s  Sons  patented  in  America  a  oast  frame 


Oiiuare  pisi 
[ontal,  of  P« 

keys. 


Pttfis.  exhibited  in  London  a  third  pedal  for 
Mglng  eoande  after  the  Jbigen  have  quitted  the  ; 


I  H.  F.  Braadwood  patented  the  metal  pin-pieoe  or  wnat-  i 
I       plank  with  sorew  toning-pine  (net  mechanical).  I 


A.  J.  H. 

PIANOFORTE- PLAYING.  The  art  of 
playing  the  pianoforte,  as  distinguished  from 
the  earlier  instraments  with  keys  and  strings, 
oonsisted  largely  at  first  in  the  task  of  uniting 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  two  older 
instruments.  On  the  clavichord,  the  notes 
•could  be  varied  in  force  and  emphasis  by  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  the  parts  of  a  fugue 
could  be  clearly  differentiated,  and  deep  ex- 
pression could  be  conveyed.  But  the  'dis- 
4imbodied  spirit,'  to  which  its  tone  has  often 
been  compared,  was  incapable  of  speaking  to 
more  than  two  or  three  hearers  at  once,  so 
exceedingly  attenuated  was  the  tone  of  the 
instrument ;  and  in  very  staccato  passages  there 
is  little  of  the  sparkling  brilliance  of  the 
liarpsichord.  On  the  harpsichord  the  most 
perfect  staccato  was  easily  obtained,  and  as 
the  touch  was  nnalterable,  there  was  absolute 
evenness  of  tone  as  long  as  no  mechanical  change 
was  made.  All  d3rnamic  changes  must  be  made, 
as  in  playing  the  organ,  by  the  applioafion  of 
.some  mechanical  device,  never  by  the  finger. 


swell  peaai  m  oraer  i»  increase  ine  soona,  wouia 
naturally  and  readily  make  use  of  the  far  easier 
resouroes  that  were  provided  in  the  piauo, 
with  its  infinitely  varying  degrees  of  tone.  The 
possibility  of  getting  increase  of  tone  by  pres- 
sure of  the  finger,  a  pressure  that  could  be 
applied  to  any  single  note  or  chord,  made  it 
no  longer  necessary  to  overload  the  music  with 
those  ornaments  by  which  the  older  composers 
had  obtained  a  kind  of  spurious  emphasis  from 
the  harpsichord.  Thus  the  pattern  of  the 
melodies  naturally  became  simpler,  and  more 
was  left  to  the  player  in  the  way  of  bringing 
put  the  saUent  features  of  the  melody.  C.  P.  £. 
Bach  led  the  readers  of  his  Fermeh  uber  das 
foahre  Art  den  Clavier  xu  apielen  to  aim  at  the 
cultivation  of  a  real  ctaUabUe  style,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  speak  of  *  singing '  on 
the  keyed  instrument.  In  his  works  we  find 
innumerable  instances  of  a  melody  played 
simultaneously  with  its  subordinate  accom- 
paniment, a  musical  effect  which  was  only 
possible  on  the  harpsichord  w^hen  two  manuals 
were  employed.  The  pianoforte  soon  began  to 
acquire  spedal  ornaments  of  its  own ;  in  Haydn's 
famous  variations  in  F  minor,  the  arp^io 
figure  in  the  mijor  part  of  the  theme  implies 
gi:adation  of  tone  as  an  essential  feature,  and 
tiiis  is  one  of  tlie  eariiest  compositions  which 
could  not  be  played  with  any  degree  of  success 
on  the  harpeichord.  On  the  otlier  hand,  Mozai-t's 
fantasia  in  G  minor  includes  no  effect  that 
cannot  be  realised  on  the  earlier  instrument, 
and  even  the  earUest  sonatas  of  Beethoven  can 
be  perfoimed  satisfactorily  on  the  harpsichord. 
In  the  earliest  days  of  technique,  when  only 
the  three  long  fingers  of  the  hand  were  usually 
employed  (see  Fikoekino^  toL  ii.  p.  44a),  a 
gliding  touch  was  aimed  at,  and  tiiis  gentle 
pressure  suited  the  clavichord  perfectly.  'With 
the  development  of  the  harpsichord  it  became 
necessary  to  aoquii*e  a  crisper  touch,  for  all 
notes — even  those  played  with  legato  effect, 
must  be  taken  up  sharply,  or  the  quill  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  pluck  its  string  again. 
Sebastian  Bach's  fingers  are  said  to  have  '  bent 
over  the  keyboard  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
stood  with  their  points  in  a  downward,  vertical 
line,  each  finger  at  every  moment  ready  for 
action.  In  taking  a  finger  off  a  key,  he  drew 
it  gently  inwards,  only  moving  the  end  joint' 
The  thumb  was,  as  it  w^e,  set  at  liberty,  so 
that  it  was  now  recognised  as  a  practioal  member 
of  the  hand,  instead  of  a  useless  appendage, 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  in  earlier 
ages.  It  could  be  used  in  the  natural  position, 
but  it  was  forbidden  to  pass  it  under  the  other 
fingers  unless  it  was  absolutely  neoessaiy.  At 
the  same  time,  great  laxity  was  permitted  in 
part -playing,  where  the  interweaving  of  the 
different  voices  often  makes  it  necessary  not 
only  for  the  thumb,  but  /or  the  other  fingers^ 
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^>asa  orer  or  under  the  rest.     In  the  early 
^«kno8,  tlie  cantabile  touch  whieh  again  seemed 
3siTable  was  best  obtained  by  a  smooth  pro- 
restsion,  snch  as  was  insisted  on  by  Emanuel 
'&0I1,  who  allowed  the  passage  of  the  second 
n  ^er  over  the  third.  Both  Cramer  and  dementi 
e^voted  their  main  attention,  so  far  as  regarded 
eolmique,  to  the  attainment  of  perfect  evenness 
(I   all  the  fingers,  substituting,  in  fact,  a  living 
oi-  a  mechanical  equality  of  tone.    In  dementi's 
etnious    'Gradus'    there  is  hardly  any   other 
>oiTit  striven  after  than  complete  equality  of 
-one,   combined  with  velocity,  and  the  power 
>f    giving  due  importance  to   the  melody  as 
listiuguished  from  the  accompaniment     The 
!3Li\thor's  boldness  of  invention  is  in  structural 
fomi  rather  than  technical  innovation,  and  it 
w&s  enough  for  him  that  the  player  should 
|)ossess  ten  exactly  evenly-balanced  fingers,  and 
should  be  able  to  give  due  emphasis  to  prominent 
parts.     Of  course  the  difficulty  of  many  of  the 
studies  is  extreme,  even  in  the  present  day ; 
but  a  player,  perfectly  equipped  in  the  school 
of  dementi,  would  often  find  himself  at  a  loss 
in    playing    Beethoven,    and    would    have  to 
acquire  new  powers  for  an  adequate  presentation 
of  the  music  of  Schumann  or  Chopin.     It  was 
dementi  who  started  that  system  of  strengthen- 
ing the  weak  fingers  of  the  hand  by  holding 
<lo\vn  some  of  the  fingers,  while  playing  repeated 
notes  with   the  others.     From  Kalkbrenner's 
merely  mechanical  plan  of  keeping  down  four 
adjacent    notes  while  one   finger    is  actively 
exercised,  to  some  of  Brahms's  51  'Uebungen,' 
this  system  has  never  failed  to  commend  itself 
to  students  of  technique  ;  but  there  is  a  danger 
in  its  use,  for  the  force  necessary  to  work  the 
\vcak  finger  may  be  got  by  a  kind  of  muscular 
reaction  from  the  fingers  that  are  pressing  down 
the  held  notes,  rather  than  from  the  weak  finger 
itself ;  a  far  better  form  of  the  exercise  is  to 
lay  the  fingers  in  repose  upon  the  keys,  and, 
while  the  single  finger  is  playing  its  repeated 
notes,  to  watch  that  the  other  fingers  never 
leave  their  keys,  and  never  dei^ress  them. 

The  divergence  of  styles  between  the  '  Vienna ' 
School  (that  of  Mozart),  and  that  of  dementi, 
was  in  part  caused  by  the  difference  in  the 
make  of  the  pianos  employed.  The  Viennese 
action  had  a  remarkably  easy  mechanism,  and 
was  best  suited  to  a  rapid  style  and  to  the 
execution  of  arpeggios.  The  *  English "  pianos 
preferred  by  dementi — to  whom  many  of  the 
most  im})ortant  improvements  in  them  were 
due— were  more  sonorous  in  tone,  the  hammer 
liad  a  deeper  fall,  and  it  was  altogether  better 
adapted  to  the  lai^r  forms  of  music  and  to 
brilliant  execution. 

Neither  in  Cramer  nor  dementi  is  great 
force  required  ;  the  hand  is  never  raised  to  an 
excessive  height,  or  brought  down  upon  the 
keys  with  any  such  power  as  was  required  in 
the  subsequent  period  of  technique.     The  use 


of  the  aostaining  pedal,  too,  was  comparatively 
rare  with  them,  uid  they  and  their  oontempor- 
ariM  were  fully  o(mscious  of  the  loss  of  clearness 
caused  by  its  excessive  use.  They,  like  all  the 
older  masters,  were  very  particular  as  to  the 
position  of  the  performer's  body ;  the  old 
German  writers,  snch  as  C.  P.  £.  Bach,  Marpurg, 
TUrk,  and  others,  recommended  the  player  to 
sit  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  keyboard. 
Dussek  inclined  a  little  to  the  left,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  giving  action  and  power  to  the 
left  hand,  while  Kalkbrenner,  having  regard  ta 
the  extension  of  the  instrument  in  an  upward 
direction,  took  up  his  seat  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  middle.  In  the  matter  of  the  position 
of  the  hand  there  were  many  different  theories, 
even  in  the  earlier  days ;  Clementi  was  of  opinion 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  hand,  from  the 
knuckles  to  the  wrist,  should  present  such  a 
surface  that  a  piece  of  money  might  be  placed 
there,  to  prove  that  the  fingers  alone  were 
engaged  in  the  execution.  Dussek  directs  that 
the  hands  should  lean  rather  towards  the 
thumbs,  so  that  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  may 
not  be  placed  too  much  sideways  ;  and  Hummel 
says  they  thould  lean  rather  to  the  outside,  so- 
as  to  give  the  thumb  more  liberty  on  the  black 
keys  when  required.  Kalkbrenner  again  was 
an  advocate  of  playing  octaves  or  sixths  with  a 
loose  wrist,  while  Moecheles  kept  the  forearm 
and  wrist  quite  stiff,  in  order  to  gain  lightness 
and  facility.  In  the  introduction  written  by 
F^tis  to  the  MdOtode  des  Mithodes,  he  points 
out  the  danger  of  a  tired  wrist  becoming  s» 
enfeebled  as  to  cause  the  hand  to  form  an  angle 
with  the  arm,  and  thus  to  clog  the  articulations- 
of  the  fingers.  Hummel  recommended  the 
hand  to  be  placed  so  that  the  thumb  and  little 
finger  fbmied  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  the  key- 
board, and  stated  that  Mozart  held  his  hands 
in  this  way.  All  these  authorities  agree  as  to- 
the  general  rule  that  the  elbows  should  be 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  body,  and  that  from 
the  elbow  to  the  second  joint  of  the  fingers- 
should  be  a  level,  horizontal  line. 

In  regard  to  fingering,  the  masters  of  the  first 
period  were  divided  as  to  whether  fingering- 
should  or  should  not  be  what  is  called  '  sym- 
metrical ' ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  a  fingering 
adopted  for  a  figure  ascending  on  each  degree 
of  the  scale  should  be  repeated  exactly  all  the 
way  up,  regardless  of  black  notes,  or  whether 
the  rule  that  the  thumb  should  never  be  placed 
on  black  notes  was  to  hold  good.  Dussek  was 
a  great  stickler  for  this  rule,  which  of  course 
increases  the  difficulty  of  making  certain  of  the 
repetitions,  as  against  the  freer  way  of  putting 
the  same  fingers  on  the  corresponding  notes 
wherever  they  occur.  Dussek  even  went  so  far  as 
to  direct  that  in  certain  passages  where  the  same 
figure  is  repeated  in  a  higher  octave  than  that 
m  which  it  started,  a  different  fingering  should 
be  employed,  instead  of  devising  some  method 
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The  Vienna  school,  with  its  strong  tendency 
towards  superficiality,  reached  its  climax  in 
Hummel,  who,  deriving  his  method  from  Mozart, 
made  all  kinds  of  technical  discoveries  (see  vol. 
ii.  pp.  443-4),  some  of  which  were  considered 
hardly  legitimate  by  the  more  conservative 
teachers  of  his  time.  His  method,  or  '  Piano- 
forte School,'  was  in  some  sort  the  basis  of  that 
of  Czemy,  whose  system  was  calculated  to  give 
the  pupil  the  utmost  velocity,  smoothness,  and 
brilliance  ;  Moscheles  carried  on  technique  to  a 
point  slightly  more  advanced,  but  both  he  and 
Hummel  can  be  disregarded  by  the  student  of 
modem  pianoforte-playing. 

With  the  ever-increasing  admiration  for  the 
music  of  Beethoven,  the  aims  of  the  technical 
experts  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  sonority 
rather  than  elegance  or  velocity  of  execution. 
He  himself,  with  his  splendid  equipment  as  a 
performer,  was  said  to  have  given  the  pianoforte 
.a  soul,  and  ever  greater  and  greater  were  the 
demands  he  made  upon  the  instrument  From 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  performers  to  excel 
in  the  public  interpretation  of  his  works,  arose, 
beyond  question,  the  tendency  towards  a  merely 
muscular  force,  and  as  a  result,  a  great  increase 
in  the  resisting  power  of  the  pianoforte.  With 
him,  and  with  the  best  of  those  that  came  after 
him,  technique  was  regarded  as  means  to  an  end, 
not  as  the  end  in  itself.  Weber,  with  his  bold 
treatment  of  the  left  hand,  his  love  of  wide- 
jspread  chords,  and  Schubert,  whose  technique, 
though  occasionally  showing  the  influence  of 
the  superficial  Viennese  school,  yet  follows 
Beethoven  in  his  happiest  moments,  each  added 
.something  to  the  resources  of  the  instniment, 
though  neither  made  any  special  study  of 
technique,  nor  published  any  *  method.' 

Thalberg's  wonderful  power  of  singing  on  the 
pianoforte  is  historically  interesting  as  having 
ao  much  impressed  Mendelssohn  as  to  incite  him 
to  imitate  it,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
not  only  the  E  minor  prelude,  where  a  favourite 
^device  of  Thalberg's  is  deliberately  imitated, 
but  a  great  number  of  the  'Songs  without 
Words '  were  more  or  less  consciously  influenced 
by  Thalberg's  ideal  cantabile.  Concerning 
Mendelssohn's  own  technique,  see  arite^  p.  161. 
Before  following  the  main  stream  of  technical 
development  from  the  requirements  of  Beet- 
hoven's sonatas  to  the  achievements  of  Liszt 
And  his  followers,  we  must  consider  in  the  next 
place  the  works  of  Schumann  and  Chopin,  both 
■of  whom  realised,  as  none  of  their  predecessors 
had  done,  the  artistic  value  of  that  evanescent 
tone  of  the  piano  which  was  at  first  considered 
the  chief  defect  of  the  instrument.  Both  turned 
the  sustaining  pedal  to  richer  account,  and  got 
new  effects  from  its  use  ;  and  both  loved  a 
'dreamy,  poetical,  indefinite  form  of  melody, 
And  a  style  of  ornamentation  to  which  the  word 


equality  of  the  fingers,  resulted  in  an  injury 
that  prevented  his  playing  in  public,  so  that 
for  his  own  technique  we  must  depend  upon 
his  compositions  and  upon  the  playing  of  his 
illustrious  wife.  It  is  evident  that  her  wonder- 
ful sonority  of  tone,  the  exquisite  gradation  of 
her  touch,  and  the  quiet  brilliance  of  her  play- 
ing in  ornamental  passages,  were  the  practical 
realisation  of  Schumann's  own  ideals ;  and  if 
all  his  little  innovations  in  the  way  of  technique 
(such  as  those  at  the  close  of  the  *  Papillons,' 
the  end  of  the  piece  called  *  Paganini,'  in  the 
'Camaval,'  and  other  places)  have  not  been 
accepted  as  part  of  the  regular  repertory  of 
technical  devices,  yet  enough  was  left  to  enrich 
the  resources  of  the  instrument  very  materially. 
Like  the  older  players,  Clara  Schumann  sat  on 
a  comparatively  low  seat,  kept  the  forearm 
perfectly  horizontal,  and  got  the  tone  purely  by 
pressure  of  the  finger,  not  by  anything  that 
could  be  called  a  *  blow '  on  the  key. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  technique  of  Chopin 
may  be  usefully  studied  by  compai'ing  his  work 
with  that  of  John  Field,  to  which  in  form  and 
style  it  owes  so  much.  Tlie  passages  of  em- 
broidery in  which  both  delight  require,  in 
Field's  case,  that  perfect  equality  of  finger  at 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  earlier  writers 
aimed  ;  in  Chopin,  the  essential  weakness  of 
the  human  hand  is  turned  to  beautiful  account, 
for  his  passages  are  often  devised  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  weak  finger  of  the  hand  has 
to  play  the  note  which  is  to  be  comparatively 
unimportant  In  the  concertos  and  studies  the 
natural  conformation  of  the  hand  is  kept  before 
the  composer's  eye,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his 
difficulties  are  always  of  a  kind  that  is  grateful 
to  the  player,  however  intricate  they  may  sound. 

Liszt's  technique  seemed  to  embrace  every 
merit  that  was  characteristic  of  all  his  prede- 
cessors, and  while  he  proceeded  mainly  along 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Chopin,  he  translated, 
one  may  almost  say,  Chopin's  technique,  which, 
like  his  quiet  style  of  playing,  was  after  all 
only  thoroughly  ettectivo  in  a  comparatively 
small  room,  into  a  language  fit  for  the  largest 
concert-halls.  Schumami  and  Chopin  had  the 
quality  that  is  called  *  intimacy ' ;  and  it  some- 
times seems  as  if  many  of  their  most  individual 
works  could  only  be  pro^^erly  interpreted  to  a 
very  small  circle  of  sympathetic  hearers  ;  with 
Liszt  everything  was  brilliant,  showy,  surpris- 
ing, and  eminently  for  the  public.  In  }K>lnt 
of  technique,  he  used,  or  allowed  his  pupils  to 
use,  a  far  higher  seat  than  had  been  generally 
used  before,  so  that  the  forearm,  instead  of 
being  held  horizontally,  sloped  down  towards 
the  hand.  This  gave,  beyond  any  doubt,  a 
great  increase  of  force  to  the  blow  upon  the 
keys  ;  and  in  Liszt's  own  hands  tone  was  never 
sacrificed  to  power,  nor  was  it  ever  possible  to 
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tliat  he  went  beyond  the  limits  of  mnaical 
uty  even  in  the  loudest  passages.  Still  he 
loubtedly  did  institute  the  methods  of 
•aining  great  tone,  which  afterwards  were  so 
a  used  by  many  of  his  pupils ;  he  carried  further 
»  principle  of  turning  the  inherent  weakness  of 
i  Iiand  into  a  beauty,  and  if  it  is  true  of 
.opin,  it  is  ten  times  truer  of  Liszt,  that  his 
ss&ges  sound  far  harder  than  they  are.  He 
Uausted  the  possibilities  of  the  keyboard  in 
1.11  y  directions,  and  carried  to  an  extreme 
int  such  devices  as  that  which  is  sometimes 
lied  '  blind  octaves,'  a  device  which  is  hardly 
30iTipliinent  to  the  musical  sense  of  the  average 
»arer.      It  can  be  made  less  objectionable  than 

is  by  nature,  if  care  is  taken  to  make  the 
lumbs  more  prominent  than  the  outsides  of 
le  octaves,  but  it  must  always  sound  rather 
makeshift,  and  to  introduce  it  into  the  works 
f  the  older  composers  is  surely  nothing  short 
C  blasphemy. 


The  sustaining  pedal,  which  in  the  hands  of 

Schumann  and  Chopin  is  used  very  often  as  if 

it  were  a  veil  enfolding  their  melodies  in  a 

luminous  haze,  is  frequently  used  by  Liszt  as 

a  means  of  setting  the  hands  free  for  other 

things ;  and  a  special  kind  of  brilliance  was 

attained  by  him  in  rapid  ornamental  passages 

in  the  higher  octaves  of  the  piano,  by  holding 

the    lingers  almost  stiffly,  and   not  allowing 

them  to  move  with  much  independence,  and 

by  throwing  the  hand,  as  it  were,  at  the  passage 

where  it  begins.     It  was  Liszt's  followers,  rather 

than  himself,  who  formed  the  habit  of  exerting 

'  undue  force  in  order  to  get  all  available  volume 

of  tone  from   the  piano.     If  Rubinstein  and 

Tausig,  among  the  older  men  of  their  generation, 

never  produced  tones  that  were  not  beautiful, 

others  injured   their  power  of  playing  in  a 

cantabile  style  by  exerting  strength  in  a  way 

that  was  not  scientifically  correct     A  glance 

at  the  table  on  p.   266  of  vol.  ii.  will  show 

'    the  excessive  amount  of  resistance  which  the 

pianoforte -makers  were  compelled  to  provide 

in  order  to  stand  the  attacks  of  the  pianists  of 

'     the  seventies.      It  will  be  seen  that  in  tha 

present  day   the   resistance  of  the   keys   has 

returned  to  nearly  as  small  an  amount  as  it 

was  in  1817.      This  reaction   is  due   to  the 

general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  most 

sonorous  tone  is  not  produced  by  uncontrolled 

violence;  the  laws  of  muscular  control  have 

been  gradually  realised  even  by  musicians,  and 

as  a  consequence   a   beautifully    round   tone 


is  nowadays  not  an  unusual  possession  with 
modem  players,  even  in  their  loudest  passages. 
Down  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  centur}', 
as  far  as  1880,  if  not  later,  this  tendency  showed 
no  diminution,  and  the  concertos  and  show 
pieces  of  that  time  make  it  clearly  manifest 
that  the  pianists  relied  for  tlieir  effect  upon 
producing  a  loud  tone  at  any  cost  of  quality. 
Even  the  earlier  pianoforte  works  of  Brahms, 
down  to  the  date  of  the  two  Rhapsodies,  op.  79, 
and  the  second  concerto,  op.  83,  show  traces  of 
this  ultra -virile  ideal  of  playing;  and  his 
contribution  towards  the  technique  of  i^e 
instrument  was  mainly  in  the  direction  of 
attaining  perfect  independence  of  finger,  not 
merely  the  physical  independence  for  which 
the  earlier  men  had  striven,  but  such  mental 
independence  that  one  finger  should  be  able  to 
play  three  even  notes  against  two  even  notes  in 
another  part  of  the  hand,  while  two  more  i^arts 
were  going  on  in  the  other  hand,  neither  of 
them  corresponding  with  either  finger  of  the 
first.  In  his  later  works,  from  op.  116  to  the 
end,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  pianoforte  tone 
are  more  carefully  considered  than  in  his  earlier 
compositions,  against  which  one  of  the  com- 
monest reproaches  was  that  they  were  not  suited 
to  the  pianoforte.  One  of  the  first  examples 
of  this  consideration  for  the  characteristics  of 
the  pianoforte  is  the  intermezzo  in  A  flat  fix)ni 
op.  76,  which  would  lose  all  its  meaning  and 
point  if  it  were  played  on  any  other  instrument. 
The  'evanescent'  tone  of  the  instiiiment  is 
definitely  required  throughout,  and  in  all  the 
later  sets  of  pieces  there  are  passages  which 
show  that  Brahms  demanded  from  his  in  terpreters 
something  far  moi-e  than  the  storm  and  stress 
which  appealed  to  him  in  his  earlier  life. 

Exactly  where  the  reaction  against  the  school 
of  the  piano- thumpers  began,  itwould  not  be  easy 
to  say  ;  but  while  Mme.  Schumann  was  alive, 
the  quiet  and  ti'uly  musical  style  had  never 
passed  away  even  in  Germany,  where  thumping 
had  its  home.  The  influence  of  men  like 
Sgambati  and  Buouamici  in  Italy,  Saint-Saeus 
in  France,  and  Tchaikovsky  in  Russia,  encouraged 
the  quieter  style  of  playing,  and  after  the 
enormous  vogue  of  Paderewski's  style,  pianists 
began  again  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tone  rather  than  of  noise,  and  of 
muscular  control  rather  than  of  mere  force.  A 
far  lower  seat  was  adopted,  the  forearm  was 
again  held  in  a  horizontal  line,  instead  of  slant- 
ing downwards  towai*ds  the  keys,  and  the  wrist 
once  again  came  into  play.  The  technical  teach- 
ing of  Leschetizky,  and  in  an  even  greater  degree 
that  of  Deppe,  went  to  encourage  an  absolute 
mastery  of  many  gradations  of  tone,  and  a 
scientific  system  of  tone -production.  In  the 
Schumann  and  Deppe  schools,  moreover,  close 
attention  is  jmid  to  the  management  of  botli 
pedals,  and  in  general  to  minute  details  of 
technique.     It  is  of  course  impossible  to  foresee 
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gi'anted  that  no  return  will  be  made  to  the 
heavy  touch  of  the  piano  in  fashion  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1 9th  century,  and  that  delicacy 
of  tone-gradation  will  hold  an  ever  higher  place 
in  the  regard  of  practical  mnsioians.  if. 

PIANO- VIOLIN  (Fr.  Violin  Quatwn",  Germ. 
Oeigenioerk).  Schroeter,  the  German  claimant 
to  the  invention  of  the  pianoforte,  refers  in  an 
autobiographical  sketch  ^  to  a  'Geigenwerk/ 
that  is  fiddle -work,  from  Nuremberg,  which 
liittlj  solved  the  problem  of  a  keyed  instmment 
capable  of  more  expression  than  the  clavichord  ; 
but  the  trouble  of  working  the  treadles — like  a 
weaver's,  as  he  said — was  too  great  a  drawback 
to  its  use.  It  is  figured  in  Praetorius's  Theatrum 
Insimnientaru7n,  1 620.  This  must  have  been  the 
*  Niimbergisch  Gambenwerk '  of  Hans  Haydn, 
ox^nist  to  the  church  of  St.  Sebald,  who  nude, 
about  1610,  a  harpsichord-shaped  instrument, 
strung  with  catgut.  The  strings  were  beneath 
the  sound-board,  and  were  acted  upon  by  rollers 
covered  with  rosined  parchment.  The  rollers 
were  set  in  motion  by  a  wheel,  and  by  pressure 
of  keys  came  in  contact  with  the  strings.  The 
tone  was  capable  of  increase  and  diminution,  and 
resembled  in  timbre  that  of  the  Viola  da  Gamba 
—whence  the  name  '  Gambenwerk. '  The  origi* 
nal  idea  exists  in  the  Huidy  Gurdy. 

A  tolerably  long  list  of  similar  experiments 
in  France,  Germany,  and  even  Russia,  is  to  be 
found  in  Welcker's  Der  Clavierhau  (iSrankfort, 
1870),  p.  163,  etc.  It  appears  that  Ghladni 
much  favoured  the  idea  of  a  piano-violin,  and 
under  his  auspices  one  was  made  in  1795  by 
von  Mayer  of  Gortitz.  The  form  was  that  of 
a  grand  piano ;  each  key  acted  upon  a  catgut 
string,  and  as  many  hairs  as  there  are  in  a  violin 
bow  wore  ac^usted  in  a  frame  for  each  string, 
a  pedal  setting  them  in  motion.  All  these 
attempts,  however,  failed  to  produce  a  useful 
instrument,  from  the  impossibility  of  playing 
with  rapidity:  slow  movements  alone  being 
insufficient  to  satisfy  either  player  or  hearer. 

At  last,  in  1865,  Hubert  Oyrille  Baudet  in- 
troduced one  in  Paris  capable  of  rapid  articula- 
tion, and  named  it '  Piano  Quatuor,'  patenting  it 
in  England  as  *  Piano- Violin.'  The  principle  of 
Baudot's  invention  is  very  simple,  although  the 
wheel-machinery  he  employs  is  complex.  The 
strings  are  of  wire,  as  in  a  pianoforte,  but  of 
greater  relative  thickness,  there  being  one  only 
to  each  note.  The  strings  are  vertical ;  and 
attached  to  a  nodal,  or  nearly  nodal,  point  of 
each,  is  a  piece  of  stiff  catgut,  projecting  in  front 
more  than  an  inch.  A  roller,  covered  with  fine 
linen  and  slightly  rosined,  is  made  to  turn  by 
means  of  treadles  with  great  rapidity,  just  above 
the  catgut  ties,  but  not  touching  them  until  the 
keys  are  put  down,  when  they  rise  into  contact 
with  the  roller.     Motion  is  then  communicated 
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vibrating  length  and  tension  determines  the 
pitch  ;  the  catgut  tie  gives  it  the  oolonr  of  tone 
or  timhre ;  and  the  impression  on  the  ear  is  thatof 
the  toneof  a  violin.  Still  we  miss  theattadcof  the 
bow,  which  gives  life  to  the  real  quartet   A.  j.  h. 

PIATTI  (plates),  the  Italian  equivalent  for 
Cymbals.  It  is  the  term  by  which  the  cymbals 
are  usually  designated  in  a  score.  *  Sena  piatti ' 
indicates  that  the  bass -drum  is  to  be  played 
alone  without  the  cymbals.  v.  de  p. 

PIATTI,  Alfredo  Carlo,  bom  at  Beigamo, 
Jan.  8,  1822,  died  at  Crooetta  di  Noezo — 
about  four  miles  from  Beigamo — at  the  residence 
of  his  son-in-law,  Count  Carlo  Lochis,  on  July 
18,  1901.  His  father,  Antonio  Piatti,  bom  at 
Bergamo  in  1801,  was  a  violinist  of  smim  re- 
pute, who  held  the  post  of  leader  in  the  orehestra 
of  his  native  town.  Piatti  b^;an  in  his  ex- 
treme youth  to  study  the  instrument  which  was 
destined  to  make  him  famous.  Given  the  option 
— at  the  age  of  five — of  choosing  between  the 
professions  of  violoncellist  and  cobbler,  he  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  first,  and  was  promptly 
sent  to  his  great-uncle  Zanetti  to  receive  instrac- 
tion.  Though  an  old  man  at  the  time,  Zanetti 
was  an  accomplished  violoncellist,  and  a  patient 
teacher.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  seat  his  diminu- 
tive pupil  in  a  chair  placed  upon  a  table,  and 
it  was  in  this  eletated  position  that  the  pre- 
oocions  child  easily  mastered  those  ordinary 
difficulties,  which  severely  tax  most  students. 
After  two  years'  study  his  great -nnde,  con- 
sidering his  pupil  sufficiently  advanced,  applied 
for,  and  obtained  permission  for  him  to  play 
in  the  theatre  orchestra.  The  only  return  he 
received  for  the  serious  physical  effort  of  the 
engagement — ^which  lasted  three  months — ^was 
a  present  of  ten  francs  fitmi  the  Impresario, 
half  of  which  was  retained  by  his  great-nnde. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  following 
season,  Zanetti  died,  and  the  youthful  Alfredo 
was  elected  his  successor  in  the  orchestra.  Mayr 
(see  that  name),  who  was  at  that  time  the  Maestro 
di  Cappella,  took  a  particular  &ncy  to  the  joong 
artist,  and  warmly  appreciated  his  genius.  On 
one  occasion,  during  a  three  days'  festival  which 
was  being  held  by  four  orchestras  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Caravaggio,  Mayr 
singled  Piatti  out  to  play  an  incidental  solo, 
which,  by  rights  should  have  fallen  to  Merighi, 
an  experienced  artist  and  professor  at  the  Milan 
Conservatoire.  This  episode  piqued  the  elder 
virtuoso,  and  when  in  1832 — at  the  age  of  ten 
— Piatti  sought  to  become  a  scholar  at  that 
institution,  Merighi  was  the  only  professor  who 
opposed  his  admittance.  Eventually  his  scruples 
were  overcome  by  the  boy's  finished  performance 
of  one  of  his  (Merighi's)  own  compositions,  and 
as  a  result  Piatti  was  granted  a  five  years* 
scholarship.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  and  a  half, 
having  accomplished  his  time  of  study,  he  re- 
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imed    to    Bergamo,   but  previoufi  to  his  de- 
kirtiire,    made  his  public  d^but  as  a  soloist 
rkis  took  place  on  Sept.  21,  1887|  at  a  Gon- 
rvatoire  concert.      He  performed  a  concerto 
his  own  composition,  and  received  the  instni- 
ent  u{>on   wMch  he  played  as  a  prize.     At 
ergamo     Piatti    resumed    his    post    in    the 
rchestra,    played   nightly   at  the  opera,   and 
[^eompanied  his  father  to  every  neighbouring 
illage  where  a  likely  opportunity  for  playing 
^;olo  presented  itself.     After  a  time  these  local 
xcursions    took  a  wider  range.     He  gave  a 
oncert  at  Turin  ;  went  as  far  as  Vienna  to  per- 
<>rin  a  Romberg  concerto  at  the  Kamthnerthor 
riicatre,  and,  liis  engagement  at  the  Bergamo 
Theatre  coming  to  an  end  owing  to  a  misunder- 
standing, gave  concerts  in  various  towns  in  and 
BLbout  Italy.     At  Pesth  he  fell  ill,  and  having 
no  reserve  funds,  was  reduced  to  selling  his 
violoncello.    Fortunately  a  friend  from  Bergamo 
heard  of  his  difficulties,  and  came  and  assisted 
him  to  return  to  his  native  town.     Tlie  journey 
necessitated  a  stoppage  at  Munich,  and  it  was 
here  that  Piatti  made  the  acquaintance  of  Liszt. 
He  explained  his  circumstances  to  the  great 
pianist,  and  was  at  once  invited  by  him  to 
play  at  a  concert  lie  was  giving  for  the  poor 
of  the   town.     A   violoncello  was   generously 
lent  by  Herr  Menter,  and  Piatti  played  with 
great  success,  being  recalled  three  times,  and 
iinally  embraced  by  Liszt  before  the  audience. 
Encouraged  by  Liszt  to  go  to  Paris,  he  arrived 
in  the  French  capital  in  1844.     Borrowing  a 
violoncello  from  a  friendly  amateur  he  gave  a 
concert,  and  played  at  some  private  receptions.  • 
He  also  came  in  contact  with  Habeneck,  received 
a  present  of  an  Amati  violoncello  from  Liszt, 
and    coroiK)sed    his    'Chant    Religieux/    and 
•  Sonuambula,'     In  the  same  year  he  played 
in  Germany,  and  during  a  visit  to  Ems,  wrote 
his  'Souvenir  d'Ems.'     In  1844  also  occurred 
Piatti's    first    visit    to  England.      Upon    his 
arrival  in  London  he  at  once  obtained  an  en- 
gagement in  the  opera  orchestra ;  played  at  a 
private  party  given  by  Dr.  Billing  (the  operatic 
medical  adviser),  and  at  length  made  his  debut 
before  an  English  audience  at  the  Annual  Grand 
Morning  Concert  given  by  Mrs.  Anderson  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  on  May  31 , 1 844.     The  critics 
ranked  him  at  once  as  an  artist  of  extraordinary 
excellence,  and  Piatti  himself  was  well  pleased 
^'ith  the  impression  he  had  made.    It  was  at  this 
same  concert  that  (as  Piatti  was  wont  to  tell 
the  story  in  after  years)  a  '  little  fat  boy  with 
nid<1y  cheeks  and  a  short  jacket  all  over  buttons, 
stepi^ed  on  the  platform  and  played  the  violin.' 
This  was  Joseph  Joachim,  whose  name  in  after 
years  was  so  closely  associated  with  that  of 
Piatti.    His    next    appearance    was    at    Herr 
Dbhler's  mating  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms. 
Then  he  played  for  Signer  Brizzi  at  his  concert 
on  June  21,  and   on   June  24,  performed  a 
Fantasia  by    Rummer  at  the    Philharmonic. 
voLni 


Notwithstanding  that  Mendelssohn  played  Beet- 
hoven's PF.  Concerto  in  G  at  the  same  concert, 
and  was  placed  on  the  programme  immediately 
before  Piatti,  the  young  violoncellist  obtained 
an  unqualified  success.  Tlie  Times  spoke  of 
him  as  *a  masterly  player.  In  tone,  which 
foreign  artists  generally  lack,  he  is  equal  to 
Lindley  in  his  best  days  ;  his  execution  is  rapid, 
diversified,  and  certain,  and  a  false  note  never 
by  any  chance  is  to  be  heard.'  During  his  six 
weeks'  stay  in  London,  Piatti  played  at  eight 
concerts,  but  though  his  appearances  wei-e 
limited,  his  faultless  qualities  speedily  gained 
him  renown.  After  touring  in  the  provinces, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  autumn,  with 
Sivori,  D()hler,  Lablache,  and  Belletti,  he 
returned  to  Milan.  The  journey  was  accom- 
plished under  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
low  condition  of  his  finances,  for  notwithstanding 
the  artistic  auocess  of  his  first  visit  to  England, 
the  personal  gains  were  nil.  Fortunately 
Madame  Castellan  made  him  a  present  of  £10, 
and  this  sum  just  enabled  him  to  return  to  his 
native  country.  Fi-om  the  end  of  1844  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1845,  he  toured  in  Russia 
with  Herr  Dohler.  One  outcome  of  his  visit 
was  the  composition  of  his  'Mazurka  Sent!- 
mentale '  (op.  6),  the  '  Air  Baskyr,' — suggested 
to  him  by  a  man  who  occasionally  played  upon 
a  bagpipe  imder  his  window  at  St.  Petersburg, — 
and  the  'Fantaisie  Russe.'  The  last  named 
was  not  heard  in  public  until  1860,  when  it  was 
|)erformed  at  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Union. 
Piatti's  second  visit  to  England  took  place  in 

1846.  A  number  of  concert  engagements  were 
offered  him  immediately,  as  also  his  vacated 
poet  in  the  opera  orchestra.  He  was  heard 
again  at  Mrs.  Anderson's  Annual  Concert ;  made 
his  d^but  as  a  quartet  player  at  the  benefit 
concert  of  the  director  of  the  Musical  Union  at 
Willis's  Rooms  ;  performed  in  Jnllien's  Concei'ts 
d'Et^  at  Covent  Garden,  in  an  orchestra  which 
numbered  Sainton,  Ernst,  Sivori,  and  Vieux- 
temps  among  the  first  violins ;  and  on  May  4, 

1847,  played  at  the  private  mating  given  by 
the  Beethoven  Quartet  Society  on  the  occasion 
of  Mendelssohn's  last  visit  to  England.  The 
great  composer  was  a  staunch  admirer  of  Piatti's 
noble  genius,  and  one  of  his  last  remarks  on 
leaving  England  was :  '  I  must  write  a  concerto 
for  Piatti.'  The  first  movement  of  this  com- 
position is  said  to  have  been  completed,  but  it 
lias  not  been  discovered.  During  the  autumn 
of  1850  Piatti  frequently  played  solos  at  the 
National  Concerts,  which  were  held  at  Her 
Majesty's  under  the  direction  of  Balfe,  and  at 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  opening  concert 
of  the  season,  Dec.  5, 1851,  he  replaced  Lindley, 
on  his  retirement.  On  April  28,  1852,  Piatti 
introduced  Stemdale  Bennett's  Sonata  Duo  in 
A  minor,  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Quartet 
Association  at  Willis's  Rooms,  and  on  May  2, 
1858,  gare  the  first  performance  of  Molique's 
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a  concerto  for  the  gifted  violoncellist,  who  per- 
formed it  in  public  for  the  first  time,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1866.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  Popular  Concerts  Piatti  was  engaged,  his 
long  association  with  them  beginning  on  Jan.  3, 
1859,  and  ending  with  his  retirement  in  1898. 
Besides  Piatti's  active  work  as  a  soloist,  he 
developed  his  powers  of  composition  under 
Molique,  and  wrote  several  works  of  high  merit 
for  his  instrument.  In  his  own  estimation  the 
most  important  of  these  were  his  six  sonatas 
for  violoncello  and  piano,  which  were  composed 
for  the  Popular  Concerts.  The  first  of  these  was 
written  at  Cadenabbia  and  played  by  Madame 
Haas  and  himself  on  Jan.  5,  1885,  at  a  Monday 
*  Pop.'  The  second,  which  was  composed  in 
1886  during  the  convalescence  which  followed 
the  injuries  he  received  in  a  carriage  accident, 
was  played  by  the  composer  and  Miss  Agnes 
Zimmermanu  on  Monday,  Apiil  4,  1886  ;  the 
third  appeared  in  1889  ;  the  fourth  in  1898, 
and  the  fifth  and  sixth,  which  remain  unpub- 
lished, were  written  in  1896.  His  *Th6me 
vari^ '  was  introduced  by  himself  at  the  Jubilee 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  on  July  1 4, 
1862,  and  his  'Bergamasca,'  founded  upon 
the  rhythm  of  a  dance  appertaining  to  his  native 
town,  was  produced  in  a  like  manner  at  the 
last  Popular  Concert  of  the  season  on  March  30, 
1885.  His  two  Concertos,  and  Concertino  for 
violoncello  and  orchestra  were  composed  for, 
and  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts, 
and  his  *  Fantasia  Romautica '  for  the  Halle 
concert  at  Bu-mingham.  His  last  composition, 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  year  1900,  is  the 
'  Danza  Moresca, '  for  violoncello  and  piano. 
This  he  played  to  a  party  of  friends  at  his 
daughter's  house,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1901, 
with  all  his  accustomed  brilliance.  Besides 
his  original  compositions  Piatti  employed  his 
genius  in  collecting  and  editing  classical  solos 
of  past  centuries,  which,  but  for  his  preservation, 
would  have  i*emained  in  oblivion. 

As  an  artist  Signor  Piatti  gained  an  unsur- 
l)as8able  reputation.  His  absolute  command  of 
technical  difficulties,  combined  with  his  purity 
of  tone,  faultless  intonation,  exquisite  delicacy, 
and  perfect  phrasing  of  cantabilc  passages, 
brought  him  the  homage  not  only  of  the  public, 
but  also  of  his  fellow-artists.  Just  as  Joachim 
has  directly  or  indirectly  taught  the  great  host 
of  contemporary  violinists,  so  did  Piatti's  genius 
influence  all  living  violoncellists, — Hausmann, 
lacker,  Whitehouse,  Lud^vig — each  and  all 
laAd  him  a  pupil's  homage  at  one  time  and 
another.  The  reverential  esteem  which  was 
felt  towards  him  in  England  was  never  more 
apparent  than  on  the  occasion  of  the  *  Joachim- 
Piatti  Jubilee,'  when  a  reception  was  organised 
by  Sir  George  Grove  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie 
to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  English 


musicians  of  the  day  ;  and  a  host  of  friends  and 
admirers  assembled  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  on 
March  22,  1894,  to  witness  the  presentation  of 
an  illuminated  address,  signed  by  the  President 
and  committee.  In  his  own  country  Signor 
Piatti's  appearances  were  perforce  rare  owing  to 
his  popularity  in  England,  but  the  admiration 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  was  none  the  less 
aixlent.  When — after  an  absence  of  eighteen 
years — he  played  at  a  concert  given  to  raise 
funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  monument  to 
Donizetti  at  Bergamo  (Oct.  18,  1898)  he  was 
received  with  wild  enthusiasm.  The  warmth 
of  the  reception  was  enhanced  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  grade  of  Commendatore  in  the  order 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  which  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  King  Umberto.  Apart  from  the  admira- 
tion which  his  colossal  gifts  attracted,  the 
illustrious  artist's  lovable  disposition  made 
him  a  boon  companion  and  cherished  friend. 
Genial,  kindly,  and  simple-minded,  Piatti  could 
invest  the  least  interesting  of  his  many  anecdotes 
with  an  inimitable  humour  peculiarly  his  own. 
He  was  a  keen  bibliophile,  a  remarkable  con- 
noisseur of  fiddles  and  violoncellos.  For  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  resided  at  No. 
16  North  wick  Terrace,  but  after  the  purchase 
of  his  property — called  Villa  Piatti — neai-  Cade- 
nabbia on  the  Lake  of  Como,  he  retired  to  hi^ 
Italian  home  after  the  strenuous  labours  of  the 
London  musical  season,  returning  to  Northwick 
Terrace  in  the  autunm.  The  last  months  of  his 
.  life  were  passed  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter. 
Countess  Lochis,  in  the  peaceful  companionship 
of  his  nearest  relatives.  Although  his  splendid 
mental  ca^iacity  remained  unclouded,  yet  from 
the  summer  of  1900  his  friends  observed  how 
his  small  frame  grew  more  frail,  and  how  every 
exertion  became  more  difficult.  Finally,  the 
disease  of  the  heart  from  which  he  was  suffering 
caused  him  to  pass  gently  away  just  before 
midnight  on  Thursday,  July  18,  1901.  After 
his  death  the  professors  and  students  of  the 
Bergamo  school  of  music  kept  solemn  watch  by 
the  body  until  it  was  laid  in  its  last  resting- 
place  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Locliis  family. 
The  funeral,  which  took  place  on  July  22,  was 
a  public  one.  The  Prefect,  the  Mayor,  members 
of  Parliament,  representatives  of  the  leading 
Musical  Societies  attended,  and  notwithstanding 
the  tempestuous  weather  hundreds  of  towns- 
folk and  peo])le  from  the  neighbouring  ]>ro. 
vinces  came  to  do  homage  to  their  great  country- 
man. Four  professors  played  the  Andante  from 
Schubert's  Quartet  in  D  minor,  according  to 
Piatti's  express  wish,  and  a  week  later  visited 
the  Lochis  chapel  again,  and  made  a  com^iact 
to  perform  the  Quartet  annually  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  master's  death.  Signor  Piatti's 
wife,  Mary  Ann  Lucey  Welsh,  only  daughter  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Welsh,  the  eminent  professor  of 
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ft^iiig»  only  survived  her  husband  for  a  few 
3 1 1  ths.  Tlie  marriage  took  place  at  W olchester, 
&r  Stroud,  in  1856,  but  the  union  was  not  a 
t.ppy  one  and  ended  in  a  mutual  se^NU-ation. 
:ie  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  marriage 
^oame  the  wife  of  Count  Lochis,  who  died  in 
"^idO,  leaving  the  widowed  Countess  with  two 
1  ildren  Marchesita  and  Alfredo,  who  was  named 
rter  his  grandfather. — Morton  Latham,  Alfredo 
'i<M.tti  ;  Pratt,  People  of  the  Period ;  Mason 
*lu.rke,  JMctUmary  of  Fiddlers ;  Fetis,  Biog, 
V«  Mils.  ;  Musical  Tiines^  August  1901,  with 
>ortrait ;  Atlieiueum,  March  31, 1894,  and  con- 
emporary  dates ;  Times,  July  20, 1901 ;  Graphic, 
I  Illy  27,1 904,  witli  portrait       0.  R.  and  E.  h-a. 

FUBUSHED  COMPOSITIONS 

C:ouc«rto,  op.  S.  VcL  Mid  PP.,  Mains.  1863  ;  Nocturuc,  op.  2, 

V'el.    PF.,   Mains.  186S;    SldliJUM.  V'cl.  and   PP..   Mnlnc.  ItWS; 

1  »«>clici  Caprloci  per  11  VluloncvHu,  Berlin,  1870 ;  Coumrto.  V'cl.  and 

l>n>heiitr«,  Berlin,  1872;  Coucarto,  V'cl.  and  Orohwtns  Lelptlg, 

1H77:  Pautani*  Roroaneaca,  Berlin,  1886;  Berenata,  for  two  V'clt. 
i*.xx<l  PP.,  Londoa.  1880 ;  Romaun  per  Tlulino ;  Bergamaaoa;  Chant 

ll«<liglcuz;   Soureiiir  d'Rnia;  Maxarka  Bentimentale,  op.  6;  Air 

linakyr.  op.  8,  Fantalaie  Kuaae ;  Danxa  Moreaca  and  nuiueBDua  aonga 

witb  violoiioeUo  obUlgato. 

TRANSCRIPTIOKS  AND  ARRANOBMBNTS 
Svi  L«sioni  per  U  Viola  d'  Aniote  (d*  Attllio  Ariiwtll  rldottl  per 
W  vinlonoello  d»  Piatti ;  Six  Sonataa  hj  Boccherlui,  alao  Sonataa  of 
I>ucat«-)ll :  Veradnl,  and  Porpora;  Kunimer'a  Violoncello  Method  : 
lat  Sonata  of  Maroello:  Mendelaaohn'a  Lieder  ohne  Worte;  Thive 
iiieludlea  of  Schubert ;  Vartatiuna  of  Chriatophcr  Slmpatm. 

PIBGORN,orPIB-CORN(accordingtoStainer 
and  Barrett's  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms  from 
*  pib '  or  'piob '  meaning  pipe,  and  '  com,'  horn), 
a  sniall  instrument  of  the  beating  reed  type, 
^vith  cylindrical  tube  and  expanding  bell.     Its 
use  was  mainly  among  tlio  Welsh  and  other 
Celtic  peoples.     The  tube  was  often  of  elder  or 
otlier  hollow  wood,  but  sometimes  of  the  shin- 
bone  of  a  sheep  or  deer,  a  natural  horn  being 
used  for  the  bell.     The  writer  has  been  favoured 
by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Galpin  with  the  following 
description   of  one  in   his   ix>sses8ion.       'My 
pib-com  is  in  total  length  1  foot  8^  inches. 
The  tube  (of  deer  bone)  is  6^  inches  long  with 
a    single  beating   reed   (as    given    in   Daines 
Harrington's  description).     It  has  the  scale  of 
V  major,  from  /'  to  /",  and  it  is  pierced  with 
six  holes  in  front,  and  one   for   the   thumb 
behind.'  (See  Barrington,  Daines,  and  Horn- 

I'll'K.)  D.  J.  B. 

PIBROCH   (Gaelic,   Piobaireachd,  a   *  pipe- 
tune  ').     A  series  of  variations  for  the  bagpi}ie, 
founded  on  a  theme  called  the  urlar,     Pibroehs 
are  the  highest  form  of  bagpipe  music,  and  are 
often  very  difficult  to  execute  proi)erly.  The  varia- 
tions, generally  three  or  four  in  number,  increase 
in  difticulty  and  s))eed,  until  the  composition 
concludes  with  Acreanluidh,  or  quick  movement. 
Like  all  bagpi^ie  music,  pibroehs  ai-e  written  in 
a  ])eculiar  scale,  and  it  is  im()088ible  to  note 
them  down  correctly  for  any  other  instmment, 
])articularly  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  extra 
note  between  F  and  Fjf,  a  peculiarity  which  is 
also  found  in  the  Alpenhorn.     [See  Bacpipr 
and  Ranz  dks  Vaches.  ]    Pibroehs  are  gen emlly 
of  a  warlike  character,  including  marches  and 
dirges ;  they  often  bear  the  names  of  various 


historical  and  legendary  events.  Thus  'The 
Raid  of  Kilchrist '  is  ascribed  to  Macdonald  of 
Glengarry's  piper,  who  composed  and  performed 
this  pibroch  in  the  year  1603,  during  the 
burning  of  a  church  with  its  whole  congregation ; 
and  the  specimen  of  which  a  portion  is  given 
below — *  i'ailte  Phroinsa,'  the  Prince's  Salute — 
was  composed  by  John  Maclntyre,  piper  to 
Menzies  of  Menzies,  on  the  landing  of  the 
Pretender  in  1715.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  the  music  is  always  contemporary 
with  the  events  which  the  pibroehs  commemo- 
rate ;  for  although  many  of  them  are  undoubt- 
edly of  considerable  antiquity,  yet  the  names 
of  old  pibroehs  which  have  been  lost  are  often 
transferred  to  new  compositions.  There  ai-e 
not  many  collections  of  Highland  music,  but 
the  best  are  those  by  Patrick  Macdonald  (of 
Kilmore),  Donald  Macdonald,  and  Mackay. 
[The  last  collection,  by  Angus  Mackay,  con- 
taining sixty  pibroehs,  was  published  in  1888, 
and  was  followed  by  a  collection  made  by 
William  Ross,  piper  to  Queen  Victoria,  issued 
in  1869,  revised  editions  in  1876  and  1896. 
Tlie  lai^est  collection  is  that  of  Major-General 
Thomson,  published  under  the  title  of  Ceol  Mor, 
in  1900.  w.  H.  o.  F.]  The  following  is  the 
first  part  of  the  urlar  of  a  pibroch,  and  is  in- 
teresting, as  showing  the  'warblers'  or  grace- 
notes  in  which  good  pipers  excel.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  note  represented  by  F  is 
rather  sharper  in  the  bagpipe. 
Koderoto.  &  /^   fi  m 
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The  name  Pibroch  is  used  by  Mackenzie  in  the 
title  of  a  piece  for  violin  and  orchestra,    w.  b.  8. 

PICCINNI,  NiccoLA,  was  born  at  Bavi,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Jan.  16, 1728.  Except 
for  the  circumstances  which  brought  him  into 
rivalry  with  Gluck,  and  the  violent  warfare 
waged  between  tlie  ]mrtisans  of  the  two  masters, 
he  is  little  remembered  now ;  yet  he  was  for  a 
considerable  time  the  most  popular  of  Italian 
operatic  com]x>ser8. 

The  son  of  a  musician,  he  was  at  first  in- 
tended by  his  father  for  the  Church,  but,  as 
usual,  the  attempt  to  repress  a  strong  natural 
inclination  only  resulted  in  confinning  and 
strengthening  it  He  picked  up  by  ear  all  the 
themes  he  heard,  and  learned  to  play  them  in 
secret,  while  the  mere  sight  of  a  clavichord  was 
enough  to  make  him  tremble  with  emotion. 
At  length,  at   the  instance  of  the  Bishop  of 
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there  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  at  tii-st 
instructed  by  a  inaestrinOy  a  kind  of  pupil- 
teacher,  who  by  his  dry  dogmatic  lessons  and 
severity  only  succeeded  in  disgusting  the 
gifted  boy,  wlio  showed  on  his  part  a  disposition 
to  throw  aside  all  controL  Leo  averted  this  by 
taking  him  for  his  own  pupil,  and  Durante 
(who,  at  Leo's  death,  resumed  his  previous 
mastership  of  San  Onofrio)  had  also  an  especial 
affection  for  the  young  student.  *  The  others 
are  my  pupils,'  he  was  wont  to  say  ;  *  this  one 
is  my  son.* 

Piccinni  quitted  the  Conservatorio  in  1754, 
after  twelve  years  of  study,  and  made  his  d^but 
as  a  composer  with  the  opera  *  Le  Donne  dispet- 
tose,'  at  the  Florentine  theatre  at  Naples,  in 
1755.  The  success  of  this  piece  was  remarkable, 
as  Logroscino's  comic  oj^eras  had  so  monopolised 
tlie  stage  that  it  was  difficult  for  any  others  to 
obtain  a  liearing.  Equally  fortunate  were  *  Le 
Gelosie*  and  *  II  Curioso  del  proprio  danuo,' 
both  in  the  light  comic  style,  while  *  Zenobia  * 
(San  Carlo,  1766),  and  *  Alessandro  nelle  Indie ' 
(Rome,  1758),  not  only  pleased  the  public,  but 
showed  advance  in  power,  the  last-named  oi)era 
containing  an  overture  which  was  greatly 
admired.  Piccinni  married,  in  1756,  Vincenza 
Sibilla,  his  pupil,  who,  to  great  personal  charms, 
united  that  of  a  beautiful  and  touching  voice. 
Her  husband  would  not  allow  her  to  appear  on 
the  stage.  She  was,  however,  an  exquisite 
singer  in  private  circles,  and  Piccinni,  with  a 
wide  experience  of  priiru  domUy  said  he  never 
heard  liis  own  airs  so  i)erfectly  rendered  as  by 
her. 

It  was  at  Rome,  in  1 760,  that  he  produced 
'  La  Geochina,  ossia  la  Buona  Figliuola,'  perhaps 
the  most  popular  opera  huffa  that  ever  existed, 
which  for  years  had  a  most  extraoi-dinary  vogue. 
It  was  performed  on  every  stage  in  Italy,  and 
on  most  stages  in  Europe,  and  everywhere  was 
received  with  the  same  enthusiasm.  At  Rome 
it  was  played  not  only  at  all  the  principal 
theatres,  but  at  the  most  insignificant,  even 
that  of  the  Buraftlni,  or  marionnettes,  and  all 
classes  of  people  were  equally  delighted  with  it. 
Fashions  were  all  alia  Cecchina :  inns,  shops, 
villas,  wines — in  fact,  all  things  that  could  be 
named — wore  called  after  her.  Nor  was  more 
weighty  appi-eciation  wanting.  *Sark  qualche 
ragazzo  o  qualche  ragazzata'  ('probably  some 
boy  or  boy's  work  '),  said  Jommelli,  importuned 
on  his  return  to  Italy  from  Stuttgart  with 
l)erpetual  praises  of  '  La  Cecchina '  and  its 
author.  He  went,  however,  to  hear  the  work 
l>erfornied,  and  his  dictum  to  the  amateurs  who 
crowded  round  him  at  the  end  to  know  his 
opinion,  was  '  Ascoltate  la  senteuza  d'  Jommelli : 
questo  e  inventore '  (*  Hear  the  opinion  of 
.Tommclli :  this  is  an  inventor ').  It  is  difficult 
now  to  pccount  for  the  immense  preference  given 


as  graceful  and  pleasing.  In  the  next  year 
another  triumph  was  won  by  *L'  Olimpiade,' 
previously  set  by  Leo,  Pergolesi,  Galuppi,  and 
Jommelli,  but  never  so  successfully  as  by 
Piccinni.  Among  his  other  improvements  ou 
existing  operatic  forms  must  be  mentioned  liiR 
extension  of  the  Duet,  hitherto  treated  in  a 
conventional,  undramatic  way,  and  the  variety 
and  importance  he  gave  to  the  Finale.  His 
fame  was  equalled  by  his  industiy.  In  the 
year  1761  alone  he  wrote  six  oi>eras,  three  serious 
and  three  comic.  In  1773  a  rival  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Anfossi,  sometime  Piccinni's  pupil, 
and  who  owed  to  him  his  first  theatrical  en- 
gagement. Ho  was  very  far  inferior  to  Piccinni, 
but  his  '  Incognita  perseguitata '  had  a  popular 
success,  as  had  two  or  three  weak  operas  that 
followed  it.  The  inconstant  Roman  public 
forsook  its  old  favourite  ;  an  opera  of  Piccinni's 
was  hissed  by  Anfossi's  partisans,  and  withdrawn. 
This  so  affected  the  com]:)06er's  sensitive  nature 
that,  returning  to  Naples,  he  fell  seriously  ill, 
and  was  in  danger  for  many  months.  On  his 
recovery  he  decided  not  to  return  to  Rome. 
In  1774  he  had  given  at  Naples  a  second 
'Alessandro  nelle  Indie,'  su|)erior  to  the  first : 
he  now  wrote  an  opera  huffa,  *  I  viaggiatori,' 
which  had  at  Naples  almost  the  success  of  '  La 
Cecchina '  at  Rome. 

In  1 7 76  he  yielded  to  invitations  and  poweiful 
inducements  held  out  to  him  to  go  to  Paris, 
where,  with  his  family,  he  arrived  in  December, 
on  a  promised  salary  of  6000  francs,  with  travel- 
ling expenses.  He  knew  not  a  word  of  the 
French  language,  but  Marmontel  undertook  to 
be  his  instructor,  and  to  make  such  changes  in 
several  operas  of  Quinault  as  should  adapt  them 
for  modem  music.  For  some  time  he  passed 
every  morning  with  Piccinni,  explained  a  scene 
to  him,  taught  him  to  repeat  it,  marked  by 
signs  the  quantity  of  each  word  and  each 
syllable,  and  then  left  him  to  work.  The  next 
morning  Piccinni  sang  over  to  him  what  he  had 
composed.  His  first  French  opera,  'Roland' 
(produced  Jan.  27,  1778),  was  completed  after 
a  year's  labour  of  this  khid. 

He  had  not  long  begun  it  when  the  famous 
feud  arose,  already  alluded  to,  between  his  ad- 
mirers and  those  of  Gluck.  This  great  man  had 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  French  serious 
opera,  worthy  in  its  way  to  be  compared  to  the 
political  and  social  revolution  which  followed 
soon  after.  He  had  freed  the  tragic  lyrical  sta^e 
from  a  mass  of  uncouth  antediluvian  conven- 
tionality, and  had  substituted  for  it  a  new  and 
living  form  of  Art.  Like  all  innovators,  he  had 
enemies,  and  those  who  had  been  disgusted  by  the 
uncompromising  fury  of  his  jiartisans  range<i 
themselves  under  Piccinni's  banner.  A  war  of 
pamphlets  and  other  writings  i-aged  nnaWted 
for  years.     It  divided  society  ;  the  subject  was 
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!Lte.  Men  met  each  other  for  the  first  time 
:i  "the  question,  almost  implying  a  challenge, 
r,  are  you  Gluckist  or  Piccinuist  i ' 
^ooi*  Piccinni,  quiet  and  jjeaceable,  a  stiunger 
Liitrigue,  kept  at  a  distance  from  all  the  tur- 
il,  which  was  such  that  on  the  night  of  the 
t.  performance  of  *  Roland/  feai's  were  enter- 
iied  for  his  i)ei'8onal  safety.  To  the  general 
'in'ise,  lie  was  brought  home  in  triumph  to  his 
Ilil3^  '^^^^  opera  had  liad  a  complete  success, 
>oeial  enthusiasm  being  elicited  by  the  pretty 
I  let  airs, — a  curious  fact,  as  Piccinni  had  no 
1  apathy  with  dancing,  and  disliked  having  to 
:*ite  dance  music. 

lie  was  in  favour  mth  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
k  ve  her  tw^o  singing-lessons  a  week  at  Versailles. 
he  satisfaction  of  teaching  so  distinguished  a 
iipil  was  Bupi)osed  to  be  its  own  sufficient  re- 
'ard  ;  at  any  rate  he  received  no  other  payment, 
i>t  even  his  travelling  ex()enses. 

He  was  api>ointed  Director  o(&troupe  of  Italian 

iiigei-s  engaged  to  give  performances  on  alternate 

lights  at  the  Gi*and  Oi)era,  and  in  this  capacity 

►rtMhiced  '  Le  finte  Gemelle'  (June  11,  1778); 

'  IjBk buona Figliuola ' (Doc.  7, 1778)  ;  'La buona 

bHgliuola  maritata '  (April  16,  1779)  ;  'II  Vago 

iliHprezzato  *  (May  16,  1779).     The  idea  now 

occurred  to  the  pnnci|)al  director  to  get  two 

i>\xiras  on  the  same  subject  from  the  famous 

rivals,  and  '  Iphigenie  en  Taiu*ide '  was  fixed  on. 

The  }>oetical  version  given  to  Piccinni  to  set  was 

so  bad,  that  after  comix)8ing  the  firat  two  acts 

he  took  it  to  Ginguen^,  who  to  a  great  extent 

rewrote   the  book.     Meanwhile   the  manager, 

violating  a  ]>romiBe  made  to  Piccinni  to  the 

contrary,  had   Gluck's  'Iphigenie'  jierformed 

fii-st,  w^hicli  met  with  the  biilliant  success  it 

deserved.     Piccinni  in  the  meantime  (Feb.  22, 

1 7  80) produced  '  Atys, '  a  grand  opera,  superior  to 

*  Roland' ;  some  nnmbera  of  which,  especially  the 

*  Chorus  of  Dreams,'  were  for  many  years  very 

l)opular  at  concerts  ;  and  '  Adele  de  Pouthieu,' 

a  lyric  tragedy  (Oct.  27,  1 7 81 ).   His  *  Iphigenie ' 

(produced    Jan.    23,    1781)   contained    many 

beauties.  It  had  small  chance  of  succeeding  after 

( thick's,  but  was  fairly  well  received  in  spite  of 

tiie  untoward  incident  which  marred  its  second 

representation.     No  sooner  had  Mile.  Laguerre, 

tlic  Iphigenie  of  the  evening,  appeared  on  the 

scene,  than  it  became  (lainfully  evident  that  she 

was  intoxicated.     She  got  through  the  part 

without  breaking  down,  but  the  luckless  com- 

]K)scr  heard  Sophie  Amoold's  bon  nwt  going  from 

mouth  to  mouth, '  C'est  Iphigenie  en  Cham])agne. ' 

The  opera  had,  however,  seventeen  consecutive 

performances. 

(iluck  had  left  Paris  in  1780,  but  a  new  rival 
now  appeared  in  Sacchini,  whose  'Kenaud' 
(Feb.  28,  1788)  had  considerable  success. 
'  Didon,'  reckoned  Piccinni's  best  French  opera, 
was  first  produced,  by  command,  before  the 
Court  at  Foutainehleau  (Oct  16,  1783),  and 
aftenvards  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  where  it  kept 


the  boards  till  Feb.  8,  1826— its  250th  represen- 
tation. At  the  same  time  the  smaller  works  of 
'  Le  Dormeur  ^veill^  '  and  '  Le  Faux  Lord '  were 
being  performed  by  the  Italian  company,  and 
were  very  popular.  About  this  time  a  school 
for  singing  was  established  in  Paris,  of  which 
Piccinni  was  ap}iointed  principal  master,  and 
which  sliowed  the  results  of  his  training  in  an 
excellent  performance  of '  Roland '  by  the  pupils. 
But  the  tide  of  fortune  seemed  now  to  turn 
against  him.  'Lucette'  and  'Le  Mensonge 
Otiicieux '  failed  in  1786  and  1787.  '  Diane  et 
Fndymion'  and  Penelope'  had  met  with  the 
same  fate  in  1784  and  1785  respectively.  He 
was  not,  however,  embittered  by  these  reverses. 
When  Sacchini  died,  of  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment, Piccinni  pronounced  his  funeral  oration, 
full  of  delicate  and  discriminating  praise  of  all 
that  was  best  in  his  works.  When  Gluck  died, 
in  1787,  Piccinni  was  anxious  to  found,  by  sub- 
scription, an  annual  concei-t  in  memory  of  the 
great  man  *to  whom,*  he  wrote,  'the  lyrical 
theatre  is  as  much  indebted  as  is  the  French 
stage  to  the  great  Comeille.'  From  lack  of 
support  the  proposal  was  not  earned  out. 

'Clytemnestra,'  a  serious  opera,  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  repi-esentation,  and  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out  in  1789,  and  he  lost  his  pension,  he 
returned  to  Naples.  Here  he  was  well  received 
by  the  king,  who  gave  him  another  i)ension. 
Some  of  his  old  works  were  performed,  as  well 
as  an  oratorio,  'Jonathan'  (1792)  and  a  new 
opera  huffa,  'La  Serva  onorata.'  But  he  got 
into  trouble  owing  to  the  marriage  of  one  of  his 
daughters  with  a  young  Frenchman  of  avowed 
Liberal  opinions,  was  denounced  as  a  Jacobin, 
disgraced  at  Court,  and  his  next  opeia  pm-posely 
hooted  down.  An  engagement  to  compose  two 
operas  at  Venice  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
absenting  himself,  but  when,  at  the  end  of  some 
months,  he  was  foolish  enough  to  return  to 
Naples,  he  was  immediately  placed  by  the  first 
minister,  Acton,  in  a  kind  of  aiTest,  and  for- 
bidden to  leave  his  house.  There  he  remained, 
in  misery  and  indigence,  for  four  years.  He 
had  previously  heard  that  all  the  property  he 
had  left  in  France  was  lost,  that  a  friend  for 
whom  he  had  become  security  was  bankrupt, 
and  that  all  his  scores  had  been  sold  to  pay 
this  man's  debts.  He  now  supported  himself 
and  beguiled  the  time  by  composing  music  to 
several  Psalms,  translated  into  Italian  by  Saverio 
Mattei.  Tlie  convents  and  churches  for  which 
these  were  written  became  possessors  of  the 
original  scores,  as  he  was  too  ix>or  to  have  them 
copied. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  Republic 
brought  hope  for  him.  The  ambassador,  Can- 
claux,  procured  for  him  the  means  of  communi- 
cating w^ith  his  friends  in  Paris,  and  David,  the 
famous  singer,  got  him  an  offer  of  an  engage- 
ment at  Venice.  With  some  difficulty  a  ]Miss- 
port  was  procured  for  him  by  Garet,  successor  to 
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he  being  absolutely  penniless.  At  Rome  he 
was  feted  by  the  French  Fine  Arts  Commission, 
and  persuaded  to  go  direct  to  Paris,  where  he 
arrived  on  Dec.  3,  1798.  The  annual  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  in  the  Conservatoire  occurred  next 
day,  and  Piccinni  was  invited  to  be  present. 
He  was  conducted  on  to  the  stage,  and  presented 
to  the  public  amid  deafening  applause.  5000 
fr.  were  granted  him  for  his  immediate  neces- 
sities, as  well  as  a  small  pension.  This  was, 
however,  most  irregularly  paid,  and  when  some 
montlis  later  his  family  arrived,  in  utter  desti- 
tution, from  Naples,  whence  they  had  had 
to  fly  in  the  wake  of  the  French  army,  poor 
Piccinni  found  himself  again  in  almost  desperate 
circumstances.  His  troubles  brought  on  an 
attack  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  did  not 
recover  for  some  months.  Many  melancholy 
MS.  letters  of  his  are  extant,  showing  to  what 
a  miserable  state  he  was  reduced.  Some  are 
addres.sed  to  Bonaparte,  praying  that  his  pen- 
sion might  be  paid,  for  the  sake  of  the  many 
de|)endent  on  him.  Bonaparte  showed  him 
kindness,  and  paid  him  twenty-five  louis  for  a 
military  march.  A  sixth  inspector's  place  was 
created  for  him  in  the  Conservatoire,  but  he 
was  now  again  prostrated  by  severe  illness, 
aggravated  by  the  treatment  of  surgeons  who 
bled  him  recklessly.  He  rallied,  however,  and 
went  to  Passy,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his 
strength,  but  fresh  domestic  anxieties  pursued 
him,  and  he  succumbed  on  May  7,  1800.  He 
was  buried  in  the  common  cemetery  (which  has 
since  been  sold),  and  a  stone  was  placed  over 
him  by  friends. 

His  place  in  the  Conservatoire  was  given  to 
Monsigny,  on  condition  that  half  the  salary 
attached  to  it  should  be  paid  to  Mme.  Piccinni 
during  her  life,  she,  in  return,  instnicting  four 
pupils  of  the  Conservatoire  in  singing. 

Piccinni  was  a  good  husband  and  father,  and 
a  man  of  most  mild  and  amiable  temper.  Where 
art  was  concerned,  he  could  be  firm.  Unlike 
many  other  composers  he  would  never  yield  to 
the  caprices  of  imperious  privie  donne^  by  alter- 
ing his  music  to  suit  their  fancies. 

His  Paris  scores  are  much  more  fully  orches- 
trated than  those  of  his  earlier  Italian  works, 
and  show  in  this  the  influence  both  of  the 
French  and  the  German  spirit.  He  was,  how- 
ever,  opposed  to  innovation.  It  is  interesting 
to  read,  in  Ginguen^'s  life  of  him,  his  views 
on  this  question.  His  strictures  on  elaborate 
accompaniments,  over  •  orchestration,  profuse 
mo<lalation,  etc.,  are,  with  a  mere  difl*erence  of 
degree,  the  very  same  as  those  we  hear  at  this 
day  from  writers  who  represent  the  conservative 
side  of  Art. 

That  he  should  ever  have  been  opposed,  on 
equal  terms,  to  Gluck,  seems  now  incredible. 
Yet  by  numbers  of  contemporaries — critical  and 


kind  that  adapts  itself  to  its  age  ;  Gluck's  the 
art  to  which  the  age  has,  in  time,  to  adapt 
itself.  Novelty  brings  such  an  unavoidable 
shock,  that  originality  may  find  itself,  for  the 
time,  in  opposition  to  'good  taste,*  and  the 
vero  be  less  readily  accepted  than  the  hen 
trovato.  Piccinni  was  no  discoverer,  but  an 
accomplished  and  successful  cultivator  in  the 
field  of  Art 

A  complete  list  of  his  very  numerous  works 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Rivista  MttsuxUe  Italiana, 
vol.  viii.  p.  75  ;  in  the  Qudlen-Leodkon,  the 
names  of  eighty-five  operas  are  given,  as  well 
as  three  oratorios,  a  mass,  and  some  psalms. 

Piccinni  left  two  sons,  the  second  of  whom, 
LuDOVico,  born  at  Naples  in  1766,  learnecl 
music  from  his  father  and  followed  it  as  a 
career.  He  followed  his  father  to  Paris  in 
1782,  and  after  a  chequered  career  (he  was 
appointed  capellmeister  at  Stockholm  in  1796) 
died  in  Paris,  July  31,  1827.  He  wrote  many 
operas,  but  they  are  dismissed  by  F^tis  as 
works  of  no  value.  Certainly  none  of  them 
have  survived.  The  elder  son,  Giuseppe,  is 
known  only  through  his  natural  son,  Lor  is 
Alexandre  (bom  at  Paris,  Sept.  10,  1779, 
died  there,  April  24,  1860),  a  composer  of  more 
than  200  pieces  for  the  stage,  as  well  as  of 
twenty- five  comic  operas,  of  which  a  list  is 
given  by  Fetis.  f.  a.  m. 

PICCO,  an  Italian  peasant  (advertised  as  Hhe 
Sardinian  minstrel ')  who  appeared  in  London  in 
1856— first  at  CoventGarden,  Feb.  21,  and  after- 
wards very  often  during  the  season — and  per- 
formed with  immense  execution  and  'astonishing 
facility,  to  say  nothing  of  delicacy,  taste,  and 
feeling,'  upon  a  *  tibia,'  or  whistle,  as  described 
in  the  following  article.  He  was  then  twenty - 
five  years  of  age,  and  of  very  prepossessing 
appearance,  and  had  been  blind  from  his  birth. 
His  tone  is  described  as  'between  that  of  a 
flageolet  and  a  flauto  piccolo ;  at  times  some- 
what shrill,  at  others  as  soft  and  suave  as  pos- 
sible. '  Like  GusiKOW,  he  was  evidently  a  bom 
genius,  and  we  regret  that  we  can  obtain  no 
information  as  to  what  happened  to  him  l)cfoiv 
or  after  his  appearance  here.  g. 

PICCO  PIPE.  A  small  and  unimportant 
member  of  the  family  of  fliUes  a  hec.  It  owes 
whatever  musical  significance  it  may  possess  to 
the  efforts  of  the  single  exceptional  player  named 
in  the  preceding  article.  It  is  stated  that  this 
performer  was  able  to  produce  from  it  a  com^iass 
of  three  octaves.  The  only  other  importance 
which  it  displays  is  due  to  its  extreme  simplicity. 
Perhaps  no  wind  instrament  ever  constnicted 
exhibits  such  limited  mechanism.  It  consists, 
as  usually  made,  of  a  box-wood  tube  3^  inches 
long.  Of  this  1^  inches  are  occupied  by  a  month- 
piece,  common  to  it  and  to  the  penny  whistle, 
the  flageolet,  the  fliite  a  heCy  and  the  diapason 
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%  of  th.e  organ.  The  remaining  two  inches 
i\  aU  tYiemodulativeapparatusrequired.  This 
:»lsts  of  three  lateral  holes  ;  two  in  front,  one 
".Vke  back,  for  the  thumb  and  two  first  fingers 
%it:her  hand  and  an  expanded  bell,  spreading 
^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  obvious  that 
lie  additional  device  is  necessary  to  complete 
MX  the  simplest  and  most  rudimentaiy  diatonic 
-le.  This  is  furnished  by  first  using  it  as  a 
">PX^<'*1  pip®  »  ^^®  ^^^  being  blocked,  wholly  or 
rtially,  by  the  palm  of  the  hand,  twelve  semi- 
ties  being  so  produced  ;  then  as  an  open  pipe, 
ving  eight  consecutive  notes ;  and  lastly,  by 
''erblowing  on  the  first  harmonic  of  a  stopped 
v^ve  (the  12th),  obtaining  again  with  a  stopped 
ell  six  more  semitones.  Besides  these,  some 
itei*mediate  sounds  are  indicated  by  half  stop- 
ing  holes,  or  by  forcing  the  wind,  according  as 
he  vibrations  have  to  beslackened  or  accelerated. 
The  compass  is  usually  twenty-six  semitones, 
<.nd  is  made  to  commence  with  6,  rising  to  c"\ 
rhe  lowest  note  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  covering 
the  bell  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  closing 
all  the  holes.  At  b*  the  open  scale  commences,  and 
at  g"  the  harmonic.  It  is  obvious  that  this  nota- 
tion is  at  best  only  approximative,  and  at  least 
an  octave  lower  than  the  real  sounds  emitted. 
.  Probably  C  is  the  fundamental  note  of  the  in- 
strument, depressed  somewhat  by  the  irregular 
,  form  of  the  sounding  tube.  It  is  just  possible 
that  this  primitive  contrivance  may  throw  light 
on  some  of  the  three-  and  four-holed  flutes  of 
antiquity.     [See  Flute.]  w.  h.  s. 

PICCOLELLIS,  Giovanni  di,  author  of  a 
scholarly  publication  entitled,  Liutai  AnticJu 
G  Moderni,     Note  cHUco-hiografiehe  (Florence, 
1885:  SuccessorileMonnier),  and  a  supplemental 
■    volume,  LhUai  Anticki  e  3foderni,     OenecUoffia 
degli  Amati  e  dei  Guamieri  secondo  i  documtnti 
'     ultimamenU  rUrovati  negli  aUi  t  stati  d'  anime 
ddle   anticke  parrocchie  dei   SS,   FavsHito  e 
GiovitaediS,I)o7uUodi  Cremona,  Noteaggiunte 
(dla  prima  edizione  sui  Liutai  pubblicata  in 
^     Firenzc  nell  anno  MDCCLXXXV,  (Florence, 
1 886 :  Suocessori  le  Monnier).   This  work,  which 
'      is  a  masterpiece  of  the  finest  modem  Italian 
typography,  is  embellished  with  twenty-four 
'       exquisitely  executed  photogravure  plates  of  the 
'       violins  of  the  greatest  masters.    The  letterpress, 
which  is  worthy  of  the  illustrations,  gives  ex- 
^       haustive  information  concerning  the  bow-instru- 
Tuents  of  Europe,  the  Brescian,  and  Cremonese 
schools,  together  with  laborious  analyses,  and 
'        classified  biographies  of  the  Italian,  French, 
t        German,  and  English  schools  of  violin-making. 
Tlie  work  is  one  which  forms  a  valuable  edition 
f        to  the  literature  of  the  violin.  A  discourse  which 
\        was  read  by  the  author  before  the  Florentine 
Academy  of  Music  on  April  29,  1888,  and  pub- 
lished under  title,  Delia  Autentidtd  e  pregio  di 
talnni  Strimenti  ad  arco  appartenti  al  R,  Istituto 
Mxmcak  di  Firenzc  (Florence,  1889  :   Galleti 
I         0  Cocci),  is  an  interesting  argument  on  the 


authorship  of  several  bow-instniments,  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Conservatorio,  some  of 
which  appear  to  be  hitherto  unascribed.  The 
remarks  on  Cromona  varnish  are  interesting  and 
pertinent,  and  are  followed  by  an  interesting 
discussion  on  a  violin  and  viola  attributed  to 
Stradivarius,  and  a  violoncello  assigned  to 
Nicola  Amati. — Heron -Allen,  De  Fidiculis 
BiUiographia ;  Matthew,  The  Literature  of 
Music  E.  H-A. 

PICCOLO  (i,e,  Italian  for  *  little '),  an  abbre- 
viation for  Flauto  Piccolo,  usually  applied  to 
the  Octave  Flute,  otherwise  called  Ottaviko, 
from  its  tonal  relation  to  the  larger  flutes,  in 
D,  £b  and  F,  compared  with  which  it  stands 
one  octave  higher  in  pitch.  The  Piccolo  in  D 
is  the  one  in  general  use  in  the  orohestra,  those 
in  £b  and  F  being  used  almost  exclusively  in 
military  bands.  The  instrument  in  D,  or 
'concert  piccolo,'  sounds  the  notes  as  written, 
and  therefore  by  writers  who  define  the  pitch 
of  instruments  by  the  method  of  notation 
adopted,  rather  than  by  their  ohai-acteristic 
scales,  it  is  sometimes  refen-ed  to  as  being  in  C, 
and  by  analogy  the  instruments  in  £b  &ud  F  as 
being  in  Db  and  Eb  respectively.  The  Piccolo 
as  usually  made  is  a  small  flute  of  conical 
bore  with  six  keys,  the  extra  keys  by  which 
the  compass  of  the  Concert  flute  is  extended 
downwarids  to  cS'  and  c',  end  sometimes  to 
5,  and  &b}  being  very  seldom  used  on  the  octave 
instrument.  Piccolos  with  the  Boehm  fingering 
are,  however,  also  made,  both  with  the  conical 
and  the  cylindrical  bore.  (See  Flui'E,  and 
FiNGBRiNO,  Wind  Instruments.)  Its  compass 
is  from  (f  '  within  the  treble  stave  to  at  least  a"" 
(two  octaves  and  five  notes),  but  a  good  player 
can  produce  6b*"  and  even  c*'".  It  is  customary 
to  write  for  it  an  octave  lower  than  the  sound 
really  produced.  d.  J.  B. 

It  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  higher  har- 
monic notes  of  the  violin,  by  far  the  most  acute 
instrument  used  in  orohestral  music  ;  its  sounds 
being  much  more  powerful  and  pieroing  than 
the  corresponding  notes  developed  by  a  string. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  lowest  octave  is  feeble 
and  devoid  of  character. 

The  piccolo  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
with  composers,  and  especially  with  Berlioz ; 
whose  account  of  its  musical  value  is  so  ex- 
haustive as  to  render  others  unnecessary.  He 
points  out  its  use  by  Gluck  ;  by  Beethoven  in 
the  Storm  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  to  repro- 
duce the  whistling  of  the  wind  ;  by  Weber  in 
the  drinking-song  of  *Der  Freischiitz,'  and  by 
others.  [The  instrument  is  alsQ  prominently 
used,  with  fine  effect,  in  the  finale  of  the  Choral 
Symphony,  in  the  martial  movement  in  6-8  time, 
and  in  the  last  of  Brahms's  variations  on  a  theme 
of  Haydn.]  Berlioz  advocates,  very  justly,  the 
orchestral  use  of  the  so-called  £b  piccolo,  sound- 
ing the  minor  ninth  above  the  violins,  which 
in  the  key  of  £b  would  be  playing  in  its  best 
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the  flute  in  F,  and  on  the  tenth  piccolo  in  £b 
unisonous  with  the  cUrinet  in  £b  alt,  but 
commonly  named  piccolo  in  F»  deserve  careful 
study.  w.  H.  8. 

PICCOLO  VIOLINO  ALLA  FRANCESE. 
Among  the  thirty-six  musical  instruments  enr- 
ployed  by  Claudio  Montevei'de  in  the  orchestra 
of  his  opera  *Orfeo'  (see  p.  438),  published 
in  1609,  and  reissued  in  1615,  the  score 
includes,  Ficcoli  Violini  alia  Franccse.  This 
title,  written  by  an  Italian,  has  caused  a  slight 
confusion  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  violin 
proper^  and  at  the  same  time  given  credence 
to  a  oox^jeoture  that  the  violin  was  a  French 
invention.  Naturally  the  correctness  of  the 
surmise  rests  upon  the  kind  of  instrument 
Monteverde  intended  to  designate  by  the  appel- 
lation Piccolo  Violiiu),  The  directions  given 
in  the  published  score  of  '  Orfeo'  indicate  that 
the  composer  introduced  several  instruments 
into  the  orchestra  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  greater  dramatic  power  and  contrast 
than  had  hitherto  been  attained.  Bearing  this 
in  mind, — also  the  facta  that  Monteverde  was 
himself  an  Italian,  that  he  lived  in  his  native 
country  where  violins  were  being  made  by 
Gasparo  da  Sal6  more  than  forty  years  previous 
to  the  composition  of  'Orfeo,'  and  that  no 
French  violin-maker  or  violinist  is  on  reooi'd  at 
this  date, — it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
Piccoli  Violini  alia  Francese  indicated,  were 
none  other  than  the  Pochette  (see  that  name, 
also  Kit),  which  17th-century  French  dandies 
and  dancing-masters  were  accustomed  to  carry 
in  their  pockets  to  madrigal  parties  and  lessons. 
— Heron-Allen,  Violin-making  as  it  was  and 
is ;  Hart,  The  Violin ;  Dubourg,  The  Violin ; 
L.  Grillet,  Les  Ancitres  du  Violon ;  Vidal,  Les 
Insti-uments  d  archet ;  J.  HuUah,  ITu  History 
of  Modem  Music,  E.  h-a. 

PICCOLOMINI,  Marietta,  bom  1834 1  at 
Siena,  of  the  well-known  Tuscan  family.  Being 
passionately  fond  of  music  she  determined  to 
become  a  public  singer  ;  and  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion fram  her  family,  studied  under  Signora 
Mazzarelli  and  Signer  Pietro  Romani,  both  of 
Florence,  and  made  her  d^but  in  1852  at  La 
Pergola  as  Lucrezia  Boigia  ;  she  afterwards 
played  at  Rome,  Siena,  Bologna,  etc,  and  in 
1855  at  the  Carignan  Theatre,  Turin,  as  Violetta 
in  *  La  Traviata,'  on  its  production  there,  and 
was  highly  successful.  She  made  her  d^but  in 
Loudon  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  May  24,  1856, 
in  the  same  opera,  then  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  England.  She  immediately  became  the 
fashion,  partly  on  account  of  her  charming  little 
figure,  and  clever,  realistic  acting — especially 
in  the  last  act,  where  she  introduc^  a  consump- 
tive cough  ;  and  partly  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  plot  of  theopera,  which  excited  much  indigna- 

>  Pongln.  PliliMchl,  aiul  Xen<IaI  glwt  18M  u  the  date. 


with  fair  success.  Whatever  might  be  the 
merits  of  her  acting,  of  her  singing  there  were 
many  adverse  opinions ;  for  instance,  Chorley 
writes, '  Her  voice  was  weak  and  limited,  a  mezzo- 
soprano  hardly  one  octave  and  a  half  in  compass. 
She  was  not  sui-e  in  her  intonation,  she  had  no 
execution.  .  .  .  Her  best  appeaiunce  was  in  "La 
Traviata. " '  He  admits  that  Mile.  Piccolomini 
'  had  the  g^reat  gift  of  speaking  Italian  with  a 
beautiful  easy  finished  pronunciation,  such  as  few 
have  possessed,  and  so  for  a  while  she  prevailed 
where  less  appetising  pretenders  to  favour  had 
failed.'  She  afterwards  played  at  the  Theatre 
des  Italiens,  Paris.  Mile.  Piccolomini  reappeared 
for  the  seasonsof  1857and  1858  at  Her  Majesty's, 
and  added  to  her  repertory  Adina  (*  L'  Elisir ') 
(described  by  Mr.  Henry  Morley^  as  one  of 
her  best-acted  parts),  Zerlina  and  Susanna  of 
Mozart ;  Arline  in  the  Italian  version  of  '  The 
Bohemian  Girl' ;  Lucia,  in  '  Luisa  Miller,'  on  the 
production  of  that  opera,  June  8, 1858  ;  and  '  La 
Serva  Padrona'  of  Paisiello,  July  5,  1858.^  She 
then  went  to  America,  and  made  a  great  success. 
In  1859  she  played  for  a  short  time  at  Drury 
Lane  with  diminished  effect,  and  for  a  few  nights 
in  1860  at  Her  Majesty's,  and  took  farewell  of 
the  stage,  April  30,  as  Almina,  in  the  second 
performance  of  a  new  opera  of  that  name  by 
Carapana,  and  in  a  duet  from  *  I  Martiri '  witli 
Giuglini.  Soon  after  this  she  married  the 
Marchess  Gaetani  della  Faigia.  She  nevertheless 
returned  to  the  stage  for  four  nights  in  1 863, 
and  generously  gave  her  services  in  aid  of  the 
benefit  organised  at  Drury  Lane  for  her  old 
manager  Lumley,  having  travelled  to  England 
for  that  express  purpose.  A  testimonial  was 
set  on  foot  for  her  in  1 884,  when  she  was  reported 
to  be  in  reduced  circumstances  {Daily  News^ 
March  21,  1884).  She  died  in  Florence  in 
Dec.  1899.  A.  c. 

PICHEL,  or  PICHL,  Wenzel,  good  violinist 
and  prolific  composer,  bom  Sept.  25,  1741,  at 
Bechin,  Tabor,  Bohemia.  Having  received  a 
good  education,  general  and  musical,  he  went 
to  Prague  to  study  philosophy  and  theology  at 
the  university,  and  counterpoint  under  Segert. 
Here  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Dittersdorf, 
who  engaged  him  as  first  violin  in  the  band  of 
the  Bishop  of  Grosswardein.  Having  spent  two 
years  asMusikdirector  to  Count  Louis  von  Hartig 
in  Prague,  he  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  Court 
Theatre  at  Vienna,  and  was  sent  thence,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Empress,  to  Milan,  as 
compositore  di  musica  to  the  Archduke  Feixli- 
nand.  He  now  took  as  much  pains  in  perfecting 
himself  by  intercourse  with  Nardini,  as  he  had 

*  The  orlgiiul  i>Ut,  '  La  Dune  anx  Cam<llM,*  waa  fomrarty  for- 
bidden on  the  Bn^leh  ata^e;  bat  Mme.  Modjerita  plaared  in  a 
modified  Tenion  at  the  Oonrt  Theatre  In  ISBO,  and  it  baa  baea 
frequently  (Iven  by  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Kleanem  Dnae,  and  otfacre. 

*  XteoUteUoiu  vtm  OM  Ptagfotr. 

*  Having  tniif  the  moBJe  pre^ionaly  at  Benedkt'e  aannal  cooecriU 
June  21.  at  the  Mmie  theatre. 
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eviously  done  in  the  case  of  Dittersdorf.  He 
i^i'ted  all  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  was 
3cted  a  member  of  the  Filarmonici,  both  of 
ologna  and  Mantua.  The  occupation  of  Milan 
/  tlie  French  in  1796  drove  the  Archduke  back 
»  Vienna,  and  Pichel  not  only  accompanied 
im ,  but  remained  in  his  service  till  his  death 
n  Jan.  23,  1805,  in  spite  of  an  offer  twice 
3i-ke\ved  of  the  \H)Bt  of  Imperial  Ca]^]>ellmeister 
t  St.  Petersburg.  Pichel's  industry  was  extiu- 
•rdinary,  and  that  his  compositions  were  popular 
«  \>roved  by  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  them 
vere  published  in  Paris,  London,  Amsterdam, 
Berlin,  Offenbach,  and  Vienna.  He  sent  a 
complete  list  in  1808  to  Dlabacz,  the  Bohemian 
lexicographer,  who  inserted  it  in  his  Allgevi, 
hist.  Kiinsiler- Lexicon  fur  £6hmen  (Pra^e, 
1815).  An  abstract  of  the  extiuordinary  cata- 
logue is  given  by  F^tis  and  Gerber.  The  works 
— nearly  700  in  number — include  88  sym- 
'  phonies;  13  serenatas  ;  violin -concertos  and 
-  solos  ;  duets,  trios,  quartets,  and  quintets  for 
strings ;  concertos  for  various  wind  instruments  ; 
sonatas,  etc. ,  for  PF. ;  1 4  masses,  and  many  church 
>  works  of  various  kinds  ;  25  opei-as  to  German, 
1  Ijatin,  French,  and  Italian  librettos  ;  and  '  Sei 
I  Ariette,'  words  by  Metastasio,  op.  42  (Vienna, 
Elder).  For  Prince  Esterhazy  he  composed  148 
L  pieces  for  the  bar3rton  in  several  parts  ;  and  in 
:  addition  to  all  wrote  a  Bohemian  translation  of 
Mozart's  '  Zauberflote.'  c.  F.  p. 

PI£CE(Ital.^2zo;  lPr.pUce,niorceau;  Germ. 

St  lick).     This  word,  which  in  the  1 7th  and  1 8  th 

centuries  was  iised  generally  for  a  literary  com- 

i     position  (for  examples  see  the  criticisms  in  the 

1     SpedatoTf  vols.  4  and  5,  on  *  Paradise  Lost,' 

I     w'hich  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  '  that  sublime 

piece '),  and  in  later  times  for  a  dramatic  work, 

has  since  the  end  of  the  18th  century  been 

applied  to  instrumental  musical  compositions  as 

a  general  and  untechnical  term.     The  earliest 

application  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  to  the 

component  parts  of  asuite,  which  are  called  pieces 

(com^re  the  Fi-ench  *  Suite  de  pifeces').     It  is 

not  as  a  rule  applied  to  movements  of  sonatas  or 

'      symphonies,  unless  such  movements  are  isolated 

from  their  surroundings,  and  played  alone :  nor 

is  it  applied  to  the  symphonies  or  sonatas  taken 

as  a  whole.     An  exception  to  this  rule  is  found 

in  the  direction  at  the  beginning  of  Beethoven's 

Sonata,  op.  27,  No.  2 — *  Si  deve  suonare  tutto 

qnesto  pezzo  (the  first  movement)  delicatissima- 

roente  e  senza  sordini.'     It  is  not  used  of  vocal 

music,  except  in  the  cases  of  portions  of  operas, 

such  as  finales,  etc.  for  many  voices,  to  which  the 

name  'Concerted  piece,'  *  Pezzo  concertante,'  is 

not  infrequently  given.  m. 

PIENO,  '  full.'  Examples  of  the  use  of  this 
direction  may  be  found  in  Handel's  organ  con- 
certo, where  *  Organo  pieno '  denotes  that  the 
organ  partis  to  be  played  with  full  harmonies, 
as  well  as  what  is  now  called  *  full,'  i,e,  with 
tlie  full  force  of  the  stops.  M. 


PI£RN£,  Henry  Constant  Gabkiel,  born 
at  Metz,  August  16,  1863,  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  winning  the  firat  medal  for  soilage 
in  1874,  the  first  prize  for  piano  in  1879,  for 
organ  in  1882,  and  for  counterpoint  and  fugue 
in  1881  ;  he  gained  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1882 
with  his  *  Edith.'  He  succeeded  Cesar  Franck 
as  organist  of  Sainte  Clotilde  in  1890.  His 
dramatic  works  ai-e  as  follows  :    <  Les  £lfes ' ; 

*  Le  Collier  de  Saphirs '  (a  wordless  play)  ;  *  Le 
Docteur  Blanc'  (Menus -Plaisirs,  1893);  inci- 
dental music  to  *  Izeyl '  (Renaissance,  1894)  ; 

*  Salome  *  (Comedie-Parisienne),  and  '  La  Prin- 
cesse  Lointaine'  (Renaissance,  1895);  'La 
Coupe  enchautee'  (in  one  act ;  Opera-Comique, 
Dec.  26, 1895)  ;  *  Vendue,'  grand  opera  (Lyons, 
March  17,  1897);  music  for  'La  Samaritaiue' 
(Renaissance,  1897)  ;  *  La  Fille  de  Tabarin,'  in 
three  acts  (Op^ra-Coniique,  Feb.  20, 1901).  He 
has  also  written  a  choral  work,  '  Pandora ' ;  a 
symphonic  poem,  witli  chorus,  '  L'Au  Mil ' 
(1898);  his  *Nuit  de  Noel,'  an  'episode 
lyrique,'  was  given  at  the  Concerts  de  I'Opei-a, 
Dec.  8,  1895  ;  and  his  *  Croisade  des  Enfauts ' 
received  honourable  mention  in  the  competition 
of  the  Yille  de  Paris  in  1905.  He  has  also 
written  numerous  songs  and  instrumental 
pieces,  two  of  which,  his  'Marche  des  i)etits 
soldats  de  plomb,'  and  'Serenade,'  have  had 
much  success  in  France  and  England.  His 
op.  89,  a  '  concertstiick '  for  harp  and  orchestra, 
was  given  at  the  Queen's  Hall  in  1905.      o.  f. 

PIERRE,  Constant  Victob  Disuse,  boni  in 
Paris,  August  24,  1855,  played  the  bassoon  in 
various  orchestras,  and  in  1900  was  appointed 
assistant  secretary  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 
He  is  editor  of  the  Monde  musicoUy  and  author 
of  the  following  books :  Les  No^ls  populaires 
(1 886)  ;  La  Marseillaise  ct  ses  variantcs  (1887)  ; 
Histoire  de  Vorchestre de  V0p6ia  de  Paris  (1889) ; 
La  Faciure  des  Tnsti-uments  a  V Expositioti  de 
1889  (1890);  Les  FaeUurs  d* Iiistruments  de 
Musique,  les  liUhiers  et  la  fadixire  instrumeiiiaU 
(1893)  ;  Le  Magasin  de  d/cors  de  I' Opera  1781- 
1894  (1894)  ;  L'^le  de  Chant  de  VOp&i-a  1672- 
1807  (1895)  ;  B,  SaretU  ct  les  origines  du  Cmi- 
servatoirej  etc.  (1895) ;  Les  aticieimes  ecoles  de 
declamation  dramatiqnc  (1896) ;  Notes  incites 
sur  la  musique  de  la  Chapelle  royalCy  1352-1790 
(1899)  ;'and  Le  Conservatoire  naiional  de  viu- 
siqus  et  de  dSdamation  (1900).  In  the  year  la.st 
mentioned  his  book  on  Le  Concert  spiritiielf 
1725-1790  (1900)  was  crowned  by  the  Institut. 
Many  articles  by  him  are  in  the  Parisian 
reviews.  6   f 

PIERSON  (originally  PEARSON),  Henry 
Hugo,  was  bom  at  Oxford  on  April  12,  1815. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pearson,  of 
St  John's  College,  afterwards  Chaplain  to 
George  IV.,  and  Dean  of  Salisbury.  He  wa.s 
sent  to  Harrow  School,  where  he  gave  proof 
of  the  possession  of  no  common  abilities,  gain- 
ing the  Governors'  prize  for  Latin  hexameters. 
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From  Harrow  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  intending,  at  that  time,  to  take  a 
medical  degree.  His  genius,  however,  developed 
so  rapidly  as  to  make  it  evident  that  music 
was  his  destined  career.  He  received  his  first 
instruction  from  Attwood,  and  was  also  indebted 
to  Arthur  Corfe.  His  first  musical  publication 
was  a  series  of  six  songs  entitled  '  Thoughts  of 
Melody  * — the  words  by  Byron — written  while 
an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Pearson  went  to  Germany  for  the  first 
time  in  1839,  and  studied  under  C.  H.  Rink, 
Tomaschek,  and  Reissiger.  At  Leipzig  he  had 
much  intercourse  with  Mendelssohn,  and  during 
his  residence  in  Germany  also  became  acquainted 
with  Meyerbeer,  Spohr,  and  Schumann.  Schu- 
mann reviewed  the  above-mentioned  six  songs 
most  favourably  in  theNeiie  ZeUxhriflfiirMimk. 
In  1844  Pearson  was  elected  to  the  Reid  Pro- 
fessorshipofMusicin  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
in  succession  to  Sir  Henry  Bishop ;  but  this 
post  he  very  soon  resigned,  and  returned  to 
Germany,  which  from  that  time  he  virtually 
adopted  as  his  country,  changing  his  name  from 
Henry  Hugh  Pearson  to  that  given  above.  He 
had  married  Caroline  Leonhaxdt,  a  lady  distin- 
guished by  varied  gifts  and  literary  productions ; 
and  the  sympathy  thenceforward  accorded  to  his 
genius  in  continental  society  was  undoubtedly 
more  congenial  to  his  feelings  than  the  slight 
appreciation  he  received  from  English  critics. 

His  first  important  work  [after  an  early 
attempt,  'Der  Elfensieg '  (' The  Elves  and  the 
Earth  King'),  given  at  Briinn  in  1845]  was 
the  opera  'Leila,'  which  was  brought  out  at 
Hamburg  with  great  success  in  Feb.  1848. 
From  this  opera  may  be  instanced  a  striking 
song  for  bass  voice,  *  Thy  heart,  O  man,  is  like 
the  sea.'  Mudi  of  his  music  at  this  time  was 
published  under  the  7wm  de  plume  of  '  Edgar 
Mansfeldt.' 

In  1852  appeai*ed  his  best  work,  the  oratorio 
'Jerusalem.'  This  [although  not  composed 
expressly  for  the  Norwich  Festival]  was  per- 
formed there  on  Sept  28  in  that  year  with 
remarkable  effect.  The  overture,  the  airs  *0f 
the  rock  that  begat  thee'  and  *0  that  my 
head  were  waters,'  the  air  and  chorus  'What 
are  these,'  the  quintet  '  Blessed  are  the  dead,' 
and  the  chorus  '  The  Eternal  iQod  Ls  thy  refuge, ' 
are  some  of  the  most  interesting  numbers. 
[The  success  of  the  work  was  marred  by  a 
foolish  attempt  to  pit  Dr.  Bexfield's  'Israel 
Restored '  against  it ;  the  controversy,  fomented 
by  the  critics  of  the  time,  was  a  great  mistake 
from  every  point  of  view ;  and  it  had  hardly 
died  down  when  the  oratorio  was  repeated  at 
Exeter  Hall  on  May  18,  1853,  by  the  Har- 
monic Union;  it  was  given  again  in  1862, 
at  WUrzburg.]  An  elaborate  criticism  of 
'Jerusalem,'  from  the  pen  of  G.  A.  Maofarren, 
was  published  in  the  Musiml  Times  of  Sept  1, 
1852. 


Pierson  s  next  work  was  the  m^s^  i 
second  part  of  Goethe's  '  Fanst^'  cocaf* 
1854,  which  added  greatly  to  his  r&ir.-^ 
in  Germany.     It  was  repeatedly  pcrfo-L- 
Hamburg,  and  a  selection  from  it,   ix^-.. 
the  noble  chorus  '  Sound,  immor^  ^^^ 
given  at  the  Norwich  Festival  of  IsZ'. 
acknowledgment  of  the    merit  of  ^kia 
position,  the  author  received  the  Goli  ±  • 
for  Art  and  Science  from  Leopold  L,    iL  ._ 
the  Belgians,  who  accepted  the  dedica.--. 
the  pianoforte  score.     It  was  perforiBed  « 
times  at  Frankfort  and  other  places,    -kl 
cessive    anniversaries    of    Groethe'a    t-l-L 
Pierson  was  requested  to  write  for  the  ^  -v 
Festival  of  1869,  and  offered  a  selecti^r-  : 
a  second   oratorio,    'Hezekiah.'     This    -s 
unfortunately,    was     never     completed ; 
several  numbers  were  performed  on  tike  e.-  - 
named  occasion  in  Sept   1869.     'Goer.' 
an  o})era  in  five  acts,  produced  at  H*ji 
in  April  1872,  was  Pierson's   last  work     - 
large  scale  ;  another  opera,  '  Fenicx,'  was  f 
posthumously  at  Dessau  in  1883. 

To  the  works  already  mentioned,  however,  r 
be  added  a  very  large  number  of  songs,  wr - 
at  different  dates,  and  bearing,  on  the  ^1 
more  than  any  other  of  his  works,  the  r- 
of  his  characteristic  style  and  delicate  ±' 
tion.     As  good  examples  may  be  cited  '1^ 
in  my  soul,'  'Thekla's  Lament,'  and  'AB  - 
heart's  thine   own.*     His    spirited   part-»  . 
'  Ye  mariners  of  England  *  was  oonstantlj  •.'. 
formed.     He  led  a  vast  number  of  we^^ 
manuscript,  including  several  overtnra,  :1 
of  which— those  to  'Macbeth,'  « As  Yeo  Lii 
It,'  and  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'   have  bea  :^' 
formed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Ckmcerts. 

He  died  at  Leipzig,  Jan.  28,  1873,  aad  Ii 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Sonning,  B^n- 
His    death   called    forth  remarkable    cnt. - 
from  the  German  musical  press,  showic^  " 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  ti* 
A  Leipzig  journal  published  on  the  day  ^ 
his  death,  after  speaking  of  him  as  a'p 
artist,   whose  strivings    were   ever    afte-  t. 
noblest  ends,'  continues  as  follows:  ^Ho^'-. 
no    musical    appointment,    and     oonseq-crTi 
without  influence;  highly -educated,  bat,  r. 
the  fashion  of  true  genius,  somewhat  of  &  r- 
cluse,  and  withal  unpractical,  he  did  not  ki 
how  to  make  his  glorious  works  valued.    F 
showed  himself  seldom,  though  his  appear.- 
was  poetic  and  imposing;  and  he  was  scl 
player  on  both  organ  and  pianoforte  as  is  rv' 
met  with.'     [The  above  estimate  of  Pier-i 
powers,  from  the  pen  of  the  composer's  hteLh 
has  hardly  obtained  general  acceptance  ;  fcr  L 
comiNirative   failure  in   his   native   luid,  t- 
inordinate    Mendelssohn -worship   of   his  i" 
has  been  often  asisigned  as  a  reason,  and  Pier^  • 
was  one  of  the  few  who  even  then  discerr-: 
that  master's  weak  points.     Beside  this,  L  •*' 
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cr,  there  is  in  his  more  ambitious  work  a 
igxilar  lack  of  continuity  of  style,  which  is 
ore  than  enough  for  the  lack  of  appreciation 
oiTt  which  his  music  has  suffered.  See  the 
^i^tory  of  tJie  Norwich  Festivals  (1896),  p. 
155.]  '  H.  P. 

PIETEREZ,  Adrian,  bom  at  Bruges,  early 
1     the    15tli   century,   is   the  earliest  known 
vgtiii-builder  in  Belgium.     He  built  an  instm- 
iient  in    1456  at  Delft,  which  is  still  in  the 
lew  church  ;  but  it  has  been  so  often  restored 
liat  nothing  remains  of  his  work.         v.  de  p. 
PI ETOSO,  '  pitiful '  or  *  compassionate. '     As 
\  musical  direction  it  indicates  that  the  passage 
to  which  it  refers  is  to  be  performed  in  a  sym- 
IKithetic  style,  with  much  feeling.     Although 
the  term  appears  in  Brossard's  Dictionary,  where 
it  is  defined  as  '  d'une  mani^re  capable  d'exciter 
de  la  pitie  on  de  la  compassion,'  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Beethoven's  works,  and  the  *  romantic ' 
composers,  in  whose  music  it  might  be  expected 
to  occur  frequently,  seem  to  prefer  other  terms 
to  indicate  the  same  intention.     '  Con  duolo '  is 
Weber's  favourite  equivalent,  and  most  com- 
posers find  '  espressivo  *  sufficiently  definite,    m. 
PIETRO    IL  GRANDE.       *A  new  grand 
historical   opera ' ;   words   by  Desmond   Ryan 
and  Maggioni,  music  by  Jullien.     Produced  at 
Coveut  Garden,  August  17,  1862.  o. 

PIFFERO  is  really  the  Italian  form  of  the 
English  word  FifCf  and  the  German  Pfei/e.  In 
the  Dizio)iario  dcUa  Musica  it  is  described  as 
a  small  flute  with  six  finger-holes  and  no  keys. 
But  the  term  is  also  commonly  used  to  denote 
a  rude  kind  of  oboe,  or  a  bagpipe  with  an 
inflated  sheepskin  for  reservoir,  common  in 
Italy,  and  formerly  to  be  seen  about  the 
streets  of  London,  the  players  being  termed 
Pifferari.  [See  Pastoral  Symphony,  ante,  p. 
651.] 

Spohr,  in  his  AtUoHnography  (Dec.  6,  1816), 
quotes  a  tune  which  he  says  was  played  all 
over  Rome  at  that  season  by  Neapolitan  pipers, 
one  playing  the  melody  on  a  sort  of  'coarse 
jxywerful  oboe,'  the  other  the  accompaniment 
on  a  bagpipe  sounding  like  three  clarinets  at 
once.     We  give  a  few  bars  as  a  specimen. 


pS^^ 


etc 


It  is  a  very  different  tune  from  Handel's 
Pastoral  Symphony.'  w.  H.  a. 

PIGOTT,  or  PIGGOTT,  Francis,  Mus.B., 


appears  to  have  been  organist  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  appointed,  Jan.  18, 
1686,  oi*gamst  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1687.  He  was 
chosen,  May  25,  1688,  first  organist  of  the 
Temple  Church.  On  Dec.  11,  1695,  he  was 
sworn  organist  extraordinary  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  on  March  24,  1697,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Child,  organist  in  ordinary.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge  in  1698.  He  composed 
some  anthems,  now  forgotten,  and  contributed 
to  the  'Choice  Collection  of  Ayres  for  the 
harpsichord,  by  Blow,  F.  Piggott,  etc.,'  1700, 
and  died  May  15,  1704.  He  was  succeeded  as 
oi^nist  of  the  Temple  by  his  son,  J.  Pioott, 
who  became  possessed  of  a  large  fortune  on  the 
death  of  his  relation.  Dr.  John  Polling,  rector 
of  St  Anne's,  Soho,  and  died  in  1726.  Tlie 
Francis  Pigott,  jun.,  who  held  the  appointment 
of  organist  at  St.  Geoi*ge's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and 
Eton  College,  up  to  1756  (from  some  date  not 
yet  ascertained)  was  probably  a  grandson  of  the 
original  Francis  Pigott  w.  h.  h. 

PILGRIME  VON  MEKKA,  DIE.  A  comic 
opera,  translated  from  Dancourt's  '  Rencontre 
IMPR^VUE,'  set  to  music  by  Gluck,  produced  at 
Schbnbrunn  in  French  in  1764,  in  German  in 
1766,  and  revived,  1780.  It  was  produced  in 
German  at  Vienna  in  1776,  and  in  Paris,  as 
*Les  Foux  de  Medina,'  in  1790.  One  air  in 
it,  'TJnser  dummer  Pobel  meint,*  Mozart  has 
rescued  from  oblivion  by  writing  a  set  of  varia- 
tions upon  it  (Kochel,  No.  455).  He  improvised 
them  at  Madame  Lange's  concert,  March  22, 
1783,  in  Gluck's  presence.  G. 

PILKINGTON,  Francis,  was  probably  of  the 
Lancashire  family,  though  his  parentage  cannot 
be  traced,  nor  is  the  date  of  his  birth  known. 
His  father  and  brother  were  in  the  service  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Francis  no  doubt  came 
to  Chester  through  the  influence  of  the  same 
nobleman,  as  the  Stanleys  were  persons  of  great 
consequence  in  the  city.  He  took  his  degree  of 
Mus.B.  from  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  1695, 
and  the  Graces  for  his  degree  call  him 
'Pilkinton,'  and  state  that  he  had  studied 
music  for  sixteen  years,  and  that  his  exercise 
was  to  consist  of  a  '  Choral  song  in  six  parts.* 

He  appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  Chester 
Cathedral  Treasurer's  books  as  a  Singing-man 
or  Conduct— or,  as  Pilkington  styles  himself,  a 
'  Chaunter ' — at  Midsummer,  1 602. 

Bateson  was  already  at  Chester,  and  must  have 
been  preparing  his  first  book  for  publication, 
which  came  out  in  1604.  This  was  speedily 
followed,  perhaps  in  friendly  emulation,  by 
Pilkington's  first  compositions. 

'IIm  Flnt  Booke  of  SoDfi  or  Attm  of  4  purti :  with  Tiil>l«ture 


for UMLvtoorOrpharian.  with  thoViolldoGMnba.  NowlycompoMd 
br  FiBacis  PilkiDgtoii,  BMholnr  of  Mnaloke,  and  Lntenlst :  and  one 
of  the Cathedndl  Church  of  Chrlat.  In  thcCitto  of  Chwtw.  [Folia] 


London,  printod  fry  T.  Xate,  dwtUing  In  Aldonfrnte-mrmte,  rnnd  art 


ther  to  bo  toutd, 


ISOB. 


It  is  dedicated  'To  the  Right  Honourable 
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and  Knight  of  The  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter '  ;  and  in  the  preface  Pilkington  says :  *  I 
must  confess  my  selfe  many  waies  obliged  to 
your  Loniship's  familie,  not  onely,  for  that  my 
Father  and  brother  received  many  Graces  of 
your  Honour's  noble  father  whom  they  followed, 
but  that  myself  had  the  like  of  your  most 
honourable  Brother  even  from  the  fii-st  notice 
he  chanced  to  take  of  me.' 
•  The  book  contains  twenty-one  vocal  pieces 
and  a  *  Paviu  for  the  Lute  and  Bass  Viol.*  Of 
these  Xos.  1,  6,  7  and  15  were  repi-inted  by 
Thomas  Oliphaut  and  No.  16  by  John  Hullah. 
The  whole  work  has  been  recently  reprinted, 
with  a  biographical  memoir,  in  the  Old  English 
Edition  by  Mr.  G.  E.  P.  Arkwright  (Nos.  xviii., 
xix.,  and  xx.).  About  1612  Pilkington  became 
A  Minor  Canon.  His  ordination  is  not  in  the 
Bishop's  Registry,  but  his  admission  to  priest's 
oi-ders  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  baptismal  entries  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Chester.  *1614.  23Decemb.  Elizabeth  dau.  to 
Bich.  Knee  Sayler.  Baptized  by  Mr.  Francis 
Pilkington  curat  of  this  church  beinge  made  a 
full  minister  by  Geo.  Lloyd  bushop  of  Chester 
18  of  December  beinge  the  first  child  he  bap- 
tized.'    In  1613  he  issued  his  second  work : — 

■The  Flnt  S«t  of  Madri(ida  aad  FtutonUi  of  S.  4,  and  5  parta. 
Newl7  ooniiKMcd  by  Frsiicia  PilklnKton,  Batobelor  of  Hoaicke,  and 
LuUttiat,  and  oiic  of  the  CathedraU  Chmrh  of  Chrlut  and  blenad 
Uary  the  Ylrgiu.  in  Cherter.  [4to.]  LomUm,  PHnted  far  M.  L.^ 
J.  B.,  and  T.  &,  th0  OMtiffHwt  0/  WOliam  Barter,  lOS.' 

It  is  dedicated  *To  the  Right  WorshipfuU 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  of  Hough,  in  the  County  of 
Chester.'  Pilkington  says,  *It  is  unworthy, 
yet  in  regard  of  the  many  and  manifold  favours 
which  I  have  received  at  your  hands,  and  your 
exquisite  skill  both  in  theorique  and  practique 
of  that  excellent  art,  I  doe  presume  to  send  it 
to  your  patronage  and  protection.'  He  dates 
the  preface,  with  i)ardonable  pride,  'from 
my  own  mansion  in  the  monastery,  Chester, 
the  25  th  day  of  September  1612.'  The  contents 
consist  of  six  pieces  for  three  voices,  nine  for 
four  voices,  and  seven  for  five  voices.  The 
words  of  No.  11,  *Have  I  found  her?*  were 
afterwards  set  by  Bateson. 

On  the  other  hand,  No.  21,  *  When  Oriana 
walkt  to  take  the  ayi-e,'  is  a  setting  of  the  same 
words  as  Bateson's  Madrigal  for  the  *  Triumphs 
of  Oriana ' ;  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
concluding  lines,  where  the  couplet — 

Thus  sang  the  Nymphs  and  Shepherds  of  Diana : 
In  Heaven  lives  tsAr  Oriana. 

shows  that  Pilkington  had  ^vritten  this  after 
the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

In  1614  appeared  <The  Teares  or  Lamenta- 
cions  of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule,'  compiled  by  *  Sir 
William  Leighton,  Knight,  one  of  His  Miyesty's 
Honourable  Band  of  Gentleman  Pensioners.' 
To  this  work  Pilkington  contributed  a  'song' 
or  anthem  in  four  ]iarts,  *  Hidden  O  Lorde ' ; 


I  of  the  Thomas  Leighton  whom  Pilkington  had 
I  commemoi*ated  in  an  elegy  in  his  first  work, 
1605. 

And  now  we  come  to  Pilkington's  last  work : — 

'The  Second  aet  of  Madrigala  and PlMtonla  of  8.  4.  5.  aiid  C  parta ; 

apt  fur  Violla  and  Voyoas :  uewly  ciiuiiioMd  by  Fniidi  Pilkington. 

Batchfllar  nt  M  ualcke,  aiid  Luteulft,  and  Chanuter  of  the  Cathedral! 

j    Church  of  Cbrlst  and  bleaMd  Mary  the  Virgin,  in  Chester.'    4to. 

AoMden  ;  Printed  bg  Thomaa  9nodhamfor  Jt.  L.  and  A.  B..  1634. 

It  is  dedicated 

'  To  the  Right  WorshipfuU  and  worthy  of  much  honour 
Sir  Peter  Leigh  of  Lyme,  Kiiight.' 

And  the  quaint  preface  commences  thus : — 

Of  him  that  shall  demand  of  me,  why  I  presume  to 
'  send  this  print  of  my  (no«r  aged)  mnse  to  seeke  patronage 
!  under  your  worth,  my  answer  shall  be  this :  ask  the 
little  sparks  why  they  dare  flie  upwards  to  Uie  glorious 
Sunne,  or  the  small  Riverets  and  Brookes,  why  they 
with  a  hastie  boldnesae  strive  to  be  engulphed  into  the 
bosom  of  the  vaste  ocean.  .  .  . 

and  ends — 

It  will  infinitely  refh»h  my  weary  steppes:  and 
(happily)  yet  enlive  my  fhinting  spirits,  that  I  may  lagge 
on,  yet  one  Journey  more  (if  not  in  the  middost)  yetm 
the  Kerewanl  of  these  man v  expert  and  able  senants  of 
this  Sonveraigne  Queen  to  doe  her  and  you  some  ftirther 
service. 

The  work  consists  of  six  madrigals  for  three 
voices,  six  for  four  voices,  eight  for  five  voices, 
five  for  six  voices,  a  *  Fancie  for  the  Violls  'only, 
and  '  a  Pavin  made  for  the  orpharion,  by  the 
Bight  Honourable  William,  Earle  of  Darbie,  and 
by  him  consented  to  be  in  my  bookes  placed.' 
There  are  also  two  laudatory  poems  by  William 
Webbe  and  Henry  Harpur.  The  latter  (who 
had  been  a  chorister  and  afterwards  became 
chapter  clerk)  gives  the  following  remarkable 
and  bold  estimate  of  British  musicians,  which 
time  has  fully  justified : — 

.  .  .  and  must  the  matchless  excellencies 
Of  Bird,  Bull,  Dowland,  Morlev,  and  tlie  rest 
Of  our  rare  artists  (who  now  dim  the  light 
Of  other  lands)  be  only  in  Request? 

Although  he  hoped  to  '  lagge  on  one  journey 
more'  Pilkington  never,  so  far  as  we  know, 
published  anything  further.  He  became  Pre- 
centor in  1623,  and  held  this  oflice  until  liis 
death  in  1638.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was 
buried  in  his  native  place,  for  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  old  Cathedral  (St.  Oswald's)  register 
of  burials.  His  will  is  not  entered  in  the 
Chester  Probate  Court 

There  is  a  little  lute  music  by  him  in  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  MS".  31,392),  and  in 
the  Cambridge  University  Library  (Dd.  ii.  11), 

As  he  speaks  of  his  *  now  aged  muse '  in  1624, 
it  is  probable  that  Pilkington  came  to  Chester 
when  fairly  old,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
married,  and  to  have  had  a  large  family,  judging 
from  the  Treasurer's  1x>oks,  which  mention  the 
following  members  of  the  family  : — 

Zacharias.  a  chorister  for  several  years, 
ending  1612. 
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Thomas.!  Chorister  from  1612  to  1618. 
1  1  625  lie  appears  ogaiu  as  6th  Conduct.  In 
312  7  we  find  him  and  Francis  still  filling  their 
'.B-pective  positions,  and  another 
Xhomas  as  Third  Chorister. 
T^astly  vre  find  that  at  his  death  in  1688 
'Ta.ncis  Pilkington's  place  as  Minor  Canon  was 
illed  by  a  John  Pilkington,  who  had  been 
previously  apjiointed  a  Conduct. 

Cathedral  Treasurer's  accounts  and  other 
15 h  ester  information.  Memoir  by  Mr.  G.  K  P. 
A^rkwright  in  Old  English  Edition.     J.  c.  B. 

PINAFORE,    H.M.S.      A   comic   opera  in 

tvro  acts  ;  words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by 

Ai*thur    Sullivan.       Produced    at   the    Opcra- 

Comique,   Strand,  May  25,   1878,  and  one  of 

the  most  successful  of  the  series  of  Gilbert-and- 

SuUivan  operas.     In  London  it  was  performed 

by     two    companies    simultaneously,    and    in 

ATuerica  no  piece  is  ever  remembered  to  have 

liad  such  an  extraordinary  and  long-continued 

rece])tion.     It  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  stage 

at  four  theatres  at  once,  in  New  York  alone, 

for  months  together.  o. 

PINCfe  (Fr.  plucked  or  pinched).  1.  The 
turm  is  used  to  describe  stringed  instruments 
that  are  not  bowed,  such  as  the  lute,  mandoline, 
guitar,  zither,  as  well  as  the  harp  ;  the  pizzicato 
of  the  instrument  of  the  violin  family  is  also 
called  *  pino^ '  by  some  -writers.  2.  The 
French  equivalent  for  Mordent  (see  ante,  pp. 
258-60).  M. 

PINELLO  DI GHERARDI,  Giovanni  Bat- 

TisTA,  was  bom  at  Genoa  about  1540.     On  the 

title-page  of  his  first-known  publication  in  1571 

he  is  described  as  belonging  to  a  noble  Genoese 

family  (iidbile  Genovese),  and  as  being  at  that 

time  cantor  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Vioenza. 

In  1577  he  was  at  Innsbruck,  a  musician  in 

the  service  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria.     He  is 

next  heard  of  as  a  member  of  the  Imperial 

Chapel  at  Prague,  from  which  in  1580  he  was 

recommended  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Elector 

Augustus  of  Saxony,  who  ap]x>inted  him  capell- 

meister  to  the  Electoral  Chapel  at  Dresden,  in 

succession  to    Scandelli.      Various   causes    of 

friction  arose  bet^nxt  Pinello  and  his  Dresden 

colleagues,  so  that  in  1584  the  Elector  was 

obliged  to  dismiss  him.     PlneUo  returned  to 

the   Imperial    Chai)el   at    Prague,    where    he 

remained  till  his  death,  June  15,  1587.     His 

tirst   publications    consist    of    four    books    of 

Cauzoni  Napolitane  a  8,  but  no  traces  remain 

of  the  first  book.     Tlie  others  were  published  at 

Venice  in  1571,  1572,  and  1575.     The  fourth 

1  It  M«ma  almMt  oertaln  ihkt  thU  wa*  the  llumiM  Pilkington 
mentioned  bjr  Anthony  A'  Wood  in  his  fkuti  OxoiU0m»n.  rol.  i. 
p.  299.  H«  refen  to  '  Pnuiel«  Pilkinctoa.  o<  Llneoln  Colleg*. 
Biu  helor  of  MQate,'  ftnd  nyt :— '  Some  of  hit  eomposlUons  I  hare 
twit,  and  I  thinli  tome  are  extant.  He  waa  tether  to,  or  at  leaat 
ncnr  of  Icin,  to  Thomaa  Pilkington,  one  of  the  mnaidana  belonglnf 
loiiiftimM  toQaeen  Henrietta  Maria :  who.  being  a  moat  ezoeuent 
ailist,  hia  memory  waa  celebrated  by  many  perwnt.  partioularly  hy 
Sir Atton Cockaln. Baronet,  who hathwritten Tin hU Choice Poeme 
of  levenl  Nrti,  etc.  London,  IflBBl  his  faneral  elegy  and  hia  epitaph. 
The  uid  Thoimi  Pilkington  died  at  WolTerfaampton.  In  Siaflbrd- 
ihire,  aged  thlrtj-flre,  and  waa  buried  there,  in  the  timea  of  the 
n>ie]lion  on 


book  is  described  as  containing  some  pastorals 
and  una hattagliain  lodecUllavictoriaChristiana, 
which  must  refer  to  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  1 571. 
His  other  publications  consist  of  works  especi- 
ally ,comi)Osed  for  the  use  of  the  Electoral 
Chapel  at  Dresden,  and  the  Im^ierial  Chapel  at 
Prague,  a  volume  of  German  magnificats  on 
the  church  tones  a  4  and  5,  with  some  l^ne- 
dicamus  (Dresden,  1583),  and  two  books  of 
motets  (Dresden,  1584,  and  Prague,  1588). 
There  is  also  a  book  of  German  songs  a  & 
(Dresden,  1584),  after  the  fashion  of  Canzoni 
Napolitane.  The  collection  of  Bodenschatz 
contains  a  motet  a  8,  tater  peccavi.  Yonge's 
'Musica  Transalpina,'  1588,  has  one  of  his 
madrigals  with  English  words.  j.  r.  m. 

PINSUTI,  CiKO  (II  cavalierb),  native  of 
Sinalunga,  Siena,  where  he  was  bom  May  9, 
1829.  He  was  grounded  in  music  and  the 
piano  by  his  father ;  at  ten  he  played  in  public  ;. 
at  eleven,  being  in  Rome,  he  was  made  honorary 
member  of  the  Accademia  Filarmonica,  and 
was  taken  to  England  by  Mr.  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  M.P.,  in  whose  house  he  resided  until 
1845,  studying  the  pianoforte  and  composition 
under  Cipriani  Potter,  and  the  violin  under 
H.  Blagrove.  In  1845  he  returned  home,  and 
entered  the  Conservatorio  at  Bologna,  where  he 
became  the  private  pupil  of  Rossini,  taking  a 
degree  there  in  1847.  In  1848  he  went  back 
to  England  and  started  as  a  teacher  of  singing, 
dividing  his  time  between  London  and  New- 
castle. His  first  opera,  *  II  Mercante  di  Yenezia, ' 
was  brought  out  at  Bologna,  Nov.  8,  1873  ;  a 
second,  *  Mattia  Corvino,*  at  the  Scala  at  Milan, 
March  24,  1877  ;  and  a  third,  *Margherita,'  at 
Yenice  in  1882.  In  1859  he  com^iosed  the 
Te  Deum  for  the  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  the 
Italian  kingdom,  and  was  decorated  with  the- 
order  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazarus.  In  1878 
King  Humbert  further  created  him  a  knight 
of  the  Italian  crown.  Jn  1871  he  represented 
Italy  at  the  opening  festival  of  the  International 
Exhibition,  and  contributed  a  hymn  to  words 
by  Lord  Houghton,  beginning,  '  0  people  of  this 
favoured  land.' 

From  1856  he  was  professor  of  singing  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  In  addition  to* 
a  large  circle  of  pupils  of  all  ranks,  many 
eminent  artists  have  profited  by  his  counsels, 
as  Grisi,  Bosio,  Patti,  Ronconi,  Graziani,  Mario,- 
etc.  His  i>art-songs,  full  of  melody  and  spirit, 
are  great  favourites  with  the  singing-societies 
of  fSigland.  The  list  of  his  published  composi- 
tions embraces  more  than  230  songs,  English 
and  Italian,  35  duets,  14  trios,  45  part-songs 
and  choruses,  and  80  PF.  pieces,  the  Te  Deum- 
and  the  opera  '  II  Mercante  di  Yenezia '  already 
mentioned.  He  died  in  Florence,  March  10^ 
1888.  o. 

PINTO,  Charlotte.  See  Brent,  vol.  i. 
p.  896. 

PINTO,  Thomas,  son  of  a  Neapolitan  of  good! 
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in  St.  Cecilia's  HaJl  in  Edinburgh.  His  reading 
at  sight  was  marvellous ;  he  would  oven  turn 
the  book  upside  down,  and  play  correctly  from 
it  in  that  position.  His  great  gifts  inclined 
him  to  carelessness,  from  which  he  was  fortu- 
nately i-oused  by  the  appearance  of  Giardini. 
About  1745  he  married  Sibilla  Gronamann, 
daughter  of  a  German  pastor.  After  1750  he 
played  frequently  as  leader  and  soloist  in  benefit 
concerts,  at  the  Worcester  and  Hereford  Festivals, 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and,  after  Giardini,  at 
the  King  s  Theatre.  He  replaced  Giardini  in 
1764,  and  after  his  w^ife's  death  he  married  (in 
1766)  Miss  Bkent,  the  singer,  who  died  in 
1 802.  A  speculation  with  regard  to  Marylebone 
Gardens,  into  which  he  had  entered  with  Dr. 
Arnold,  failed,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Scotland, 
and  finally  in  Ireland.  [In  September  1773, 
he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  band  of  the 
Smock  Alley  Theatre,  Dublin,  and  remained  in 
that  post  until  1779  ;  his  last  appearance  was 
at  a  Rotunda  Concert  on  Oct.  1  of  that  year, 
and  he  died  soon  afterwards,  w.  h.  o.  f.] 
A  daughter  by  his  first  wife  married  a  Londoner 
named  Sanders,^  and  had  a  son, 

George  Frederic,  born  Sept  25,  1786,  at 
Lambeth,  who  took  his  grandfather's  name.  He 
early  showed  a  decided  talent  for  music,  and 
the  education  and  progress  of  the  pretty  and 
lively  boy  were  watched  over  with  the  greatest 
interest  by  his  mother's  stepmother.  His  first 
teachers  were  soon  outstripped,  and  then  Salomon 
proved  a  fii-st-rate  master  and  true  friend.  From 
1796  to  1800  the  young  Pinto  frequently  ap- 
i)eared  at  Salomon's  concerts,  and  afterwards 
-under  his  wing  at  Bath,  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Winchester,  and  specially  in  Scotland.  A  second 
^and  longer  tour  extended  to  Paris.  Besides 
playing  the  violin,  he  sang  with  taste,  and 
made  considerable  progress  on  the  pianoforte, 
for  which  he  composed,  among  other  music,  a 
sonata  dedicated  to  his  friend  John  Field.  In 
1805  his  health,  never  strong,  suddenly  broke 
down,  having  been  undermined  by  excesses, 
.and  he  died  at  Little  Chelsea,  March  23,  1806. 
His  remains  lie  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
.beneath  the  same  monument  as  those  of  his 
grandmother.  Pinto's  technique  was  perfect, 
and  his  tone  full,  powerful,  and  touching.  Three 
sets  of  canzonets  were  published  in  1805,  1807, 
and  184  6  respectively ;  three  duets  for  two  violins 
appeared  as  op.  5  ;  three  sonatas  for  pianoforte 
^as  op.  4  ;  and  three  sonatas  for  pf.  and  violin 
were  published  in  1805.  Salomon,  a  shrewd 
.observer,  declared  that  if  he  had  only  been  able 
to  control  his  passions,  he  might  have  been  a 
second  Mozart.  c.  F.  p. 

PIOZZI,  Gabriel,  a  Florentine  of  good  birth, 
who,  prior  to  1781,  had  established  himself  in 

>  Ona  of  his  flnit  worki,  the  three  eonatiu  for  plAiiofort*.  la  '  to 
he  hud  ...  of  Mm.  fta^nden.  No.  15  Bateinan's  Buildingi,  Boho 


Opulent  brewer,  and  whilst  engaged  in  instruct- 
ing them  won  the  heart  of  their  widowed 
mother,  whom  he  married  in  1784,  a  proceeding 
which  drew  down  upon  the  lady  the  wrath  of 
Dr.  Jolinson,  who  had  been  for  twenty  years 
the  cherished  guest  of  Tlirale  and  herself. 
After  his  mai-riage  Piozzi  visited  Italy  with  his 
wife,  and,  returning  to  England,  lived  with  her 
in  uninterrupted  happiness  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  his  residence,  Brynbela, 
Denbighshire,  in  March  1809.  A  canzonet  of 
his  composition  for  a  soprano  voice,  called  '  La 
Contradizzione,'  is  printed  in  the  Musical 
Library,  voL  iv.  w.  h.  h. 

PIPE  AND  TABOR.  The  pipe  formerly 
used  in  this  country  i\ith  the  tabor  was  of  the 
fiiite-^-bec  or  recorder  type,  but  as  it  was  held 
and  played  -with  one  hand  only  (the  right  hand 
being  used  to  strike  the  tabor),  the  usual  six 
holes  of  the  flute  could  not  be  fingered.  Tlirec 
holes  only  were  bored,  near  the  extreme  end, 
two  for  the  first  and  second  fingers  and  one 
underneath  for  the  thumb,  and  these  sufficed 
to  give  a  scale  for  an  octave  and  five  notes,  for 
the  available  compass  of  the  pipe  began  with 
the  octave  of  its  fundamental  note.  The  proper 
tones,  or  *  harmonics '  of  a  flute  are  </,  c",  <f\  c"', 
e"',  ^"y  etc. ,  and  when  the  first  octave  is  aban- 
doned, the  next  interval  presenting  itself  is  the 
fifth  from  c"  to  g".  Three  holes  are  sufficient 
to  give  the  intermediate  notes,  rf",  e'\  and/'  of 
the  diatonic  scale,  and  with  certain  cross-finger- 
ings, chromatic  notes  can  be  obtained.  The 
tabor  was  a  diminutive  drum,  without  snares, 
hung  by  a  short  string  to  the  waist  or  left  arm, 
and  tapped  with  a  small  drumstick.  There  is 
a  woodcut  of  William  Kemp  the  actor  playing 
pipe  and  tabor  in  his  Monis  dance  to  Norwicli, 
and  another  of  Tarletou,  the  Elizabethan  jester, 
in  the  same  attitude.  The  pipe  and  tabor,  for 
a  long  time  very  ()opular  throughout  Europe, 
are  now  obsolete  in  this  coimtry.  The  late  Mr. 
William  Chap[)ell  reported  that  down  to  about 
1830  country  people  still  occasionally  bought 
them.     (See  Galoubet.)  d.  j.  b. 

PIPES,  EVOLUTION  AND  DISTRIBU- 
TION  OF  MUSICAL.  Whether  the  Drum, 
the  Pii)e,  or  the  Vibrating  String  has  the  best 
claim  to  be  considered  the  first  musical  instru- 
ment must  necessarily  be  an  open  question  ; 
there  is,  however,  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
very  early  in  the  history  of  mankind  the  use  of 
the  musical  pii)e  was  known.  Of  so  vast  a  sub- 
ject a  summary  can  only  here  be  given,  grouped 
according  to  the  usual  division  of  wind  instru- 
ments under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  fVhistle-pipes,  in  which  a  thin  stream  of 
air  is  forced  against  a  sharp  edge,  and, '  breaking' 
upon  it,  sets  the  air  within  a  hollow  tube  or  a 
resonating  chamber  in  vibration  (see  PiPi-us, 
Vi  BRATION  OF  Ai  R  in).     This  was  undoubtedly 
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o&rliest  form  of  musical  pipe,  as  testified  by 

l>one  -whistles  of  the  preliistoric  cave-men 

"tlie    records  of  the  most  ancient  nations. 

t,lie  first  the  instrument — a  simple  river  reed 

k  hollow^  bone — was  held  vertically,  and  the 

SLth  of  the  performer,  being  directed  across 

t  open  end,  impinged  on  the  opposite  edge. 

e   Arabian  Nay  (the  successor  of  the  ancient 

:>V),  the  modem  Aulos  of  Greece,  the  Eaval  of 

.Igaria,  the  Bansee  of  India,  the  Shakuhachi 

Japan,  the  Lena  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the 

3ry    and    reed   flutes  of  Africa,    the    Maori 

\\stles    and    the   Panpipes   distributed    over 

cry  continent  are  some  existing  types  of  this 

'imitive     form.      In    the    next    step    of   its 

''olutlon   a  small  notch  is  found  cut  on  the 

Ige  of  the  pipe,  as  in  the  Flutes  of  Uganda  and 

clier  districts  of  Central  Africa,  and  also  in 

iie    Chinese   Hsiao,  and  the  Peruvian  Flute: 

tie  lower  lip  now  })artially  covers  the  open  end 

f    the    tube   and    the    breath    is   sent    more 

lirectly  down  the   tube   than  across  it.     At 

ength   the  upjier  end  of  the  tube  is  almost 

entirely  closed,  either  by  the  natural  septum  or 

tnot  of  the  cane,  or  by  some  prepared  wax,  the 

little  notch  only  remaining  and  forming  the 

well-known  Mip'of  the  whistle.     In  a  flute 

used  by  the  Indians  of  Arizona  we  next  can 

trace  a  further  development ;  the  cane  in  this 

instrument  is  not  cut  off  immediately  above 

the  knot,  but  allowed  to  remain  as  a  mouthpiece, 

the  air  being  directed  over  the  septum  and 

against  the  lower  edge  of  the  notch  by  a  leaf 

or  piece  of  rag  tied  tightly  over  the  upper  part 

of  the  orifice.     Thus  a  primitive  whistle-head 

of  the  Flageolet  type  is  produced,  the  |)erformer 

no  longer  forming  the  embouchure  witli  his  lips, 

but  simply  blowing  into  the  upper  end  of  the 

tube.     The  Flutes  of  the  Kiowa  and  Dakota 

Indians  are  improved  forms  of  the  same  type, 

and  in  the  bone  whistles  from  ancient  graves 

in  California  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  a 

piece  of  asphaltum  placed  within  the  hollow 

centre  just  above  the  notch.     In  the  wooden 

whistles  of  the  American  Indians  of  the  N.  W. 

Coast  the  whistle-head  is   brought    to  great 

perfection,  and  the  *  voicing  *  is  quite  ecpial  to 

that  of  the  European  Recorders  and  Flageolets. 

The  whistle-head,  as  seen  in  the  '  flue  '  pipes  of 

the  organ,  was  certainly  known  to  the  Greeks 

and  Romans  (see  article  Hydraulus),  and  in 

the  Western  Hemisphere   to  the  Aztecs  and 

Incas.    Tlie  resonator  of  the  Ocarina,  which 

takes  the  place  of  the  more  usual   tube,   is 

prefigured  in  the  ancient  Chinese  Hsuan,  in  the 

grotesque  instruments  of  the  Aztec  civilisation, 

and  the  globular  gourd-whistles   of  Western 

Africa  and  Melanesia. 

The  Transverse  Flute,  which  in  its  mouthpiece 
and  embouchure  still  retains  elements  of  the 
])rimitiye  notch,  is  distinctly  an  Asiatic  instru- 
ment, though  occasionally  found  among  certain 
African  tribes  in   the  neighbourhood   of  the 


Cameroon  and  lower  Congo  districts,  where  it 
has  been  probably  introduced  by  Europeans. 
An  unknown  antiquity  is  attached  to  the 
ancient  Chinese  Chih,  which  being  closed  at 
both  ends  suggests  an  affinity  with  the  nose- 
flutes  of  Java  and  Polynesia ;  in  fact  amongst 
the  wild  tribes  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  the 
transverse  flute  and  the  nose-flute  are  the  only 
forms  knoAvn.  The  Indian  transverse  flute 
(Pillagovi)  is  depicted  in  sculpture  as  early  as 
260  B.C.,  and  is  considered  the  emblem  of  the 
god  Krishna,  its  reputed  inventor.  The  earliest 
illustration  of  the  type  in  £uropo  appears  on 
an  ivory  casket  of  Italo-Byzantine  work  of  the 
10th  century,  now  in  the  National  Museum, 
Florence.     For  subsequent  histoiy  see  Flute. 

2.  Heed-pipes f  in  which  the  air  is  set  in  motion 
by  the  pulsations  of  a  tongue  of  wood,  cane,  or 
metal  or  by  the  joint  vibrations  of  two  thin 
slips  of  the  same  materials,  the  forms  now  most 
generally  in  use  being  known  as  the  Double. 
Reed  (see  Oboe),  the  Single  Reed  (see  Clari- 
net), and  the  Free  Reed  (see  Harmonium). 

Of  these  the  double  reed  is  probably  the  oldest, 
as  it  is  also  the  simplest  in  construction, 
requiring  only  the  bringing  together  by  gentle 
pressure  of  the  open  end  of  a  pliant  stalk  or 
hollow  rush  as  in  Chaucer's  'pipis  of  grene 
come.'  Owing  to  its  fragile  nature  the  reed  is 
now  usually  separate  from  the  body  of  the  pipe, 
which  is  made  of  more  durable  material,  but 
the  American  Indians  of  the  N.W.  Coast  con- 
struct powerful  instruments  of  this  type  in  one 
piece  with  thin  wooden  reeds.  The  double  reed 
associated  \\ith  a  conical  tube  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Western  Asiatic  nations, 
as  seen  in  the  Arabian  Zamr,  the  Peraian 
Zouma,  and  the  Indian  Nagasara.  It  is 
certainly  not  indigenous  in  Eastern  Asia,  and 
was  probably  introduced  into  Western  Europe 
tlirough  the  Moorish  incui-sion  of  the  11th 
century.  Used  with  a  cylindrical  tube  it  is 
found  in  the  Japanese  Hitschiriki,  the  Chinese 
Kuantzu,  the  ancient  Creek  Aulos  and  Roman 
Tibia,  and  in  the  Arabian  E'ragyeh,  but  its  use 
in  this  way  survives  in  Europe  only  in  certain 
forms  of  Bagpipe.  In  Africa  the  double  reed  is 
unknown,  except  where  Mohammedan  influence 
predominates. 

The  siiigle  reed  is  formed  by  cutting  out  a 
thin  slip  or  tongue  in  the  side  of  the  hollow 
tube  towards  the  upper  end,  which  in  this  case 
I  must  be  closed.  It  appears  with  a  cylhidrical 
tube  in  a  primitive  form  in  the  well-known 
Arghool  and  Zummarah  pipes  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  the  descendants  of  the  '  Mam '  of  the 
old  Empire.  It  seems  to  have  been  orighially 
confined  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  extending  to  the  nations 
of  Western  Asia,  as  in  the  Indian  Tubri  and 
Poongi  or  snake-charmer's  pi]:)e,  and  the  Persian 
liagpipes.  It  is  found  in  the  islands  of  the 
(ireek  archipelago,  and  on  the  northern  coast  of 
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Hornpipe,  and  is  still  used  for  the  drones  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  bagpipes ;  while,  as  the 
Chalumeau,  it  proved  the  parent  of  the  clarinet, 
and  is  the  characteristic  form  of  the  true  organ 
reed.  Like  the  double  reed  it  is  not  known 
amongst  tlie  African  tribes,  but  it  is  found 
amongst  the  Indians  of  the  N.W.  Coast  of 
America,  where  it  has  been  evolved  from  the 
double  reed  by  the  insertion  of  a  rigid  piece  of 
wood  to  form  a  '  lay '  between  the  vibrating 
tongues.  In  South  America  it  is  used  with  a 
conical  tube,  generally  of  horn,  but  in  this  case 
its  presence  is  evidently  due  to  European 
settlers  (see  article  Saxophone). 

The  home  of  the  free  reed,  in  which  the 
tongue,  instead  of  beating  on  the  body  of  the 
tube,  vibrates  unimpeded  through  a  narrow 
slit,  is  £asteni  Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
being  represented  there  by  the  Engkurai  of 
Bonieo,  the  Phau  of  Siam,  the  Hcem  of  Burmah, 
the  Cheng  of  China,  and  the  Sho  of  Japan,  all 
of  which  take  the  form  of  mouth-organs  with 
pi()es  of  hollow  cane  or  bamboo.  It  is  also 
found  associated  yrith  a  simple  cylindrical  ttibe 
furnished  with  finger-holes,  but  its  peculiar 
characteristics  render  it  unsuitable  for  this 
purpose.  Although  it  was  known  in  Eurojie  in 
the  17th  century,  attention  was  only  drawn  to 
its  cai)abilities  at  the  close  of  the  1 8th  century 
in  France  by  Amiot,  a  Chinese  missionary,  and 
in  Russia  by  the  organ-builder  Kratzenstein. 
From  it  have  originated  the  Accordion,  Con- 
certina, Harmonium,  and  other  similar  instru- 
ments. 

The  ribbon  reed,  formed  by  the  vibration  of  a 
thin  piece  of  vegetable  membrane,  skin,  or  silk 
against  the  sides  of  a  narrow  slit,  has  proved  of 
little  practical  value,  thougli  popularly  used  in 
Europe  and  Asia  and  by  the  American  Indians. 

The  retrcating-reed  is  of  greater  interest ;  in 
the  primitive  form  it  is  made  by  cutting  off  the 
hollow  cane  at  the  knot,  slitting  the  knot  or  the 
side  of  the  cane,  and  blowing  through  the  ojien 
end ;  the  slit  edges  Hy  apart  and  set  up  a  rapid 
vibration.  In  many  parts  of  rural  England 
these,  as  well  as  the  other  reed-pipes,  are 
commonly  made  by  children,  but  the  retreating- 
reed  has  been  observed  in  Morocco  and,  in  a 
more  elaborate  form,  amongst  the  American 
Indians  of  the  N.W.  Coast.  It  has  recently 
found  a  place  in  the  organ  amongst  the  new 
methods  of  tone  production  (see  Organ). 

3.  Pipes  %mth  cup-moiUhpi^ces,  in  which  the 
colunm  of  air  is  set  in  motion  by  the  rapid 
vibration  of  the  performer's  lips.  This  well- 
kiioAvn  principle  (see  Horn,  Trumpet)  is  in 
reality  closely  allied  to  the  last-mentioned  form, 
the  retreating -reed  ;  for  although  the  usual 
sha^te  of  the  cup -mouthpiece  in  Europe  is 
circular,  amongst  the  African  tribes  it  is  oval, 
and   in   the   Chinese   metal  trumpet,    Ah-tu, 


the  necessary  vibration.  In  this  way,  too,  the 
mediaeval  Cometti  and  Clarini  were  played,  the 
resulting  tone  closely  resembling  that  of  a  reed 
instrument.  The  distribution  of  instruments  of 
this  type  is  world-wide,  and  they  are  constructed 
not  only  of  metal,  but  of  the  natural  horns  and 
tusks  of  animals,  of  sea-shells,  stems  of  large 
plants,  branches  of  trees,  hollow  gourds,  leaves, 
paper,  earthenware,  and  human  bones.  By  some 
primitive  peoples  they  have  been  invested  with 
sacred  attributes,  as  the  Juruparis  and  Botuto 
of  the  South  American  Indians,  whilst  amongst 
the  African  tribes  they  serve  not  only  as  incen- 
tives to  the  battle  and  the  dance,  but  as  a 
recognised  system  of  intercommunal  telegraphy. 
Although  the  principle  was  known  to  the  Aztecs, 
its  use  among  the  North  American  Indians  is 
now  practically  unrecognised,  but  in  South 
America  horns  of  gourd,  reed,  and  baked  clay  are 
found.  Throughout  the  Asiatic  continent  the 
Tnmipet  is  relegated  to  religious,  civil,  and  cere- 
monial observances,  and  remains  in  a  far  more 
primitive  state  than  the  reed-pipes,  flutes,  and 
strings.  In  Europe,  as  shown  by  the  fine  Luren 
of  the  Bronze  age  which  have  been  discovered, 
the  principle  dates  back  to  prehistoric  ages. 

In  addition  to  these  three  great  groups  of 
musical  pipes  there  is  another  peculiar  form 
which  deserves  notice.  In  the  Indian  Nyasta- 
ranga  or  throat  trumpet  the  column  of  air  is  set 
in  vibration  by  a  thin  skin  or  diaphragm  placed 
over  the  small  orifice  at  the  end  of  the  tube  and 
completely  closing  it ;  this  end  is  applied  to  the 
vibrating  chords  of  the  throat,  and  the  note 
hummed  by  the  performer  is  sympathetically 
reproduced  by  the  diaphragm  and  transmitted 
to  the  trumpet.  A  vibrating  skin  is  also  found 
in  the  mediseval  Onion  Flute,  in  several  forms  of 
African  wind  instruments,  and  on  many  of  the 
Chinese  flutes ;  but  in  these  and  similar  cases 
the  note  is  formed  by  the  player's  voice  or 
breath  directed  into  the  open  hole  of  the  tube, 
the  diaphragm  merely  adding  a  reedy  timbre  to 
the  sound  produced. 

For  further  information  on  the  evolution  and 
distribution  of  musical  pipes  see  Wilson,  /Vs- 
hiatoricArt  (Smithsonian  Instit.  Report,  1896)  ; 
Wead,  History  of  Musical  Scales  (Smithsonian 
Instit  Report,  1900)  ;  Balfour,  The  Old  British 
Pibcom  (Anthol.  Journal,  vol.  xx.) ;  Galpin, 
The  Whistles  and  Reed -Instruments  of  the 
N.  IV.  Coast  of  America  (Trans.  Musical  Assoc. 
1903) ;  Hermann  Smith,  The  Worlds  Earliest 
Music,  1904  ;  Ankermann,  Die  afrikanisehcn 
Musik-instrumente,  Berlin,  1897  ;  Annates  du 
MusSe  du  Congo  (Ethnographical),  voL  L 
Brussels,  1902 ;  as  weU  as  the  well-known  works 
mentioned  under  Histories  of  Music,    f.  w.  u. 

PIPES,  VIBRATION  OF  AIR  IN,  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  simple  experiment.  If  a  piece  of 
stout  tubing,  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  long,  be 
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t,  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  its  ends 
tHed  and  roonded,  it  will  famish  all  the 
rxktus  required.  Holding  it  in  one  hand,  and 
ing  the  open  end  smartly  with  the  palm  of 
itKer,  sufficient  vibration  will  be  excited  in 
contained  air  to  prodace  a  distinct  musical 
y  often  lasting  a  second  or  more,  long  enough 
ts  pitch  to  be  heard  and  determined.  If, 
r  striking,  the  hand  be  quickly  removed,  a 
nd  note  is  heard  to  follow  the  first  at  the 
rval  of  an  octave  above.  In  the  former  case 
pipe  vibrates  as  what  ia  termed  a  '  stopped 
3  *  with  one  end  closed,  in  the  latter  case  as  an 
>en  pipe. '  All  the  more  usual  forms  of  pipe  in 
organ  and  elsewhere  differ  from  this  rudi- 
ntary  form  only  in  having  a  more  complex 
chanlsni  ;  in  conical  and  other  pipes  of  excep- 
nal  forms  the  simple  relations  described  are 
anged. 

When  both  ends  of  the  tube  are  open,  a  pulse 
ivelling  backwards  and  forwards  within  it  is 
mpletely  restored  to  its  original  state  after 
iiversing  twice  the  length  of  the  tube,  suffering 
the  process  two  reflections  ;  but  when  one  end 
closed  a  double  passage  is  not  sufficient  to 
jmplete  the  cycle  of  changes.  The  original 
:ate  cannot  be  recovered  until  two  reflections 
ave  occurred  from  the  open  end,  and  the  pulse 
as  travelled  over  four  times  the  length  of  the 
lipe.  To  make  the  unstopped  tube  in  the  above 
x^^riment  yield  the  same  note  as  the  stopped,  it 
vould  be  necessary  to  give  it  double  the  length. 
This  law  is  universal,  and  may  easily  be  ex- 
|,>lained. 

Vibration  may  be  set  up  in  the  colunm  of  air 
otherwise  than  by  the  blow  above  described.    If 
a  gentle  stream  of  breath  from  the  lips  be  sent 
obliquely  across  the  open  end  of  either  an  open 
or  a  stopped  tube  an  audible  note  results  ;  indeed, 
a  common  instrument,  the  Pandean  pipe,  acts  on 
this  principle.  [See  Pandean  Pipbs.]  This  may 
be  also  seen  in  the  Nay  or  Egyptian  Flute 
iigured  under  that  heading.    In  the  organ  pipe 
a  more  complicated  arrangement  occurs.    From 
the  wiud-chest  a  tube  leads  into  a  cavity,  the 
only  outlet  of  which  \b  a  linear  crack  forming  the 
foot  of  the  pipe.    Just  over  this  fissure  the  wood 
or  metal  is  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  a  feather- 
edged  portion  communicating  with  the  interior 
of  the  pipe,  and  exactly  splitting  the  stream  of 
wind.   An  explanation  has  of  late  been  tendered 
as  to  the  action  here  set  up.     The  flat  plate  of 
compressed  air  blown  through  the  slit  is  compared 
to  the  elastic  material  of  a  vibrating  reed.     In 
passing  across  the  upper  orifice  it  momentarily 
prodnoes  a  slight  exhaustive  or  suctional  effect, 
tending  to  rarefy  the  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
pipe.    This,  by  the  elasticity  of  air,  soon  sets  up 
a  corresponding  compression,  and  the  two  allied 
states  react  upon  the  original  lamina  of  air 
issuing  from  the  bellows,  causing  it  to  com- 
mnnicate  its  motion  to  that  within  the  pipe. 
8chneebeli  drove  air  rendered  opacjue  by  smoke 
voura 


through  a  movable  slit.  When  it  passed  en- 
tirely outside  the  pipe  no  sound  was  produced, 
but  appeared  when  the  issuing  sheet  was  gently 
blown  on  at  right  angles  to  its  direction,  con- 
tinuing until  a  counter  current  was  produced  by 
blowing  down  the  upper  orifice  of  the  pipe. 
Little  or  no  smoke  penetrated  into  the  pipe.  If 
the  sheet  of  air  passed  entirely  into  the  pipe 
there  was  also  no  sound,  but  on  blowing  into 
the  upper  end  it  was  produced.  He  concludes 
that  the  Luft-Lamelle,  or  air-lamina,  acts  a  part 
analogous  to  that  of  the  reed  in  reed-pipes. 

In  all  cases  the  air  may  assume  several  modes 
of  undulation.  In  the  Open  Pipe  the  em- 
bouchure at  which  the  wind  enters  is  obviously 
a  place  of  greatest  motion,  corresponding  to  the 
ventral  segment  of  a  string.  So  also  will  be  the 
open  upper  extremity.  Hfdf-way  between  these, 
at  the  point  where  the  two  opposite  motions 
meet  and  neutralise  each  other,  will  be  a  node 
or  place  of  rest*  In  this  instance  the  pipe  will 
give  its  lowest  or  fundamental  note.  If  the 
force  of  the  current  be  increased,  a  shorter  wave 
may  be  set  in  action,  a  node  being  established 
at  one-fourth  of  the  whole  length  from  the 
embouchure,  and  another  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  top.  The  pipe  then  speaks  its  first 
harmonic,  the  octave  of  the  fundamental.  By 
a  further  wind-pressure  three  nodes  may  form, 
the  first  one-sixth  from  the  month,  the  third  at 
a  similar  distance  from  the  top,  and  the  second 
half-way  between  the  two,  the  pipe  giving  its 
second  harmonic,  a  twelfth  above  the  foundation. 

In  Stopped  Pipes  a  diflerent  law  obtains ; 
for  the  waves  have  clearly  to  traverse  the  length 
of  the  tube  twice  instead  of  once,  being  reflected 
by  the  closed  end.  This  fact  influences  the 
position  of  the  nodes.  When  the  fundamental 
note  is  struck,  the  only  node  is  at  the  stop})ed 
end.  In  sounding  the  first  possible  harmonic, 
another  node  is  set  up  at  one-third  of  the  length 
from  the  open  end.  With  the  second  harmonic, 
the  first  node  forms  at  one-fifth  of  the  length 
from  the  open  end,  the  second  dividing  the 
lower  four-fifths  into  two  equal  parts.  In  any 
case  the  stopped  end  must  be  a  node  ;  so  that 
the  second  form  of  vibration  of  the  open  pipe, 
and  all  others  which  would  render  the  stopper 
the  centre  of  a  loop  or  ventral  segment,  are 
excluded.  Hence  the  harmonics  of  a  stopx>cd 
pipe  follow  the  series  of  odd  numbers,  1,  8,  5, 
etc.  Tliese  relations  were  discovered  by  Daniel 
Bemouilli,  and  are  generally  known  as  the  Laws 
of  Bemouilli.  In  both  stopped  and  open  pipes 
the  distance  from  an  open  end  to  the  nearest 
node  is  a  quarter  wave-length  of  the  note 
emitted.  In  the  open  pipe  there  is  no  further 
limitation  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  stopped  pipe, 
the  nearest  node  to  the  mouth  must  also  be 
distant  an  even  number  of  quarter  wave-lengths 
from  the  stopped  end,  which  is  itself  a  node. 

These  laws  hold  good  with  pipes  of  which 
the  bore  is  cylindrical  or  prismatic  with  parallel 
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fundameutAl  note  to  one  of  the  same  length  of 
cylindrical  shape,  differs  as  regards  the  position 
of  the  nodes  when  emitting  hai-monio  sounds. 
The  first  node  in  a  conical  pipe  is  not  in  the 
middle,  bat  some  distance  towards  the  smaller 
end.  It  appears  from  modem  observations  that 
the  laws  of  Bernouilli  require  correction.  If  an 
open  pipe  be  stopped  at  one  end,  its  note  is  not 
exactly  an  octave  below  that  given  by  it  when 
open,  but  about  a  major  seventh.  According 
to  theory,  the  hypothesis  is  made  that  the 
change  from  constraint  to  a  condition  of  no 
constraint  takes  place  suddenly  at  the  point 
where  the  wave-system  leaves  the  pipe.  This 
is  not  the  case,  aud  practically  the  open  pipe  is 
equivalent  to  one  a  little  longer  than  its  actual 
length,  by  about  '685  of  the  radius  of  the  pipe 
for  the  open  end,  and  *59  for  the  mouth. 
Kundt  has  made  some  valuable  researches  on 
the  influence  of  the  diameter  of  a  pipe  on  the 
velocity  of  sound  within  it,  which  are  beyond 
our  present  limits.  They  are  discussed  in  Lord 
liayleigh's  Theory  of  Sound,  vol.  ii.  p.  55.  (See 
Wind  Instruments.)  w.  h.  s. 

PIQUE,  Louis  Fkakoois,  an  excellent  violin- 
maker,  bom  at  Boret,  near  Mireconrt,  France, 
in  1758,  died  in  1822  at  Charenton-Saint- 
Maurice,  where  he  owned  a  private  residence. 
Reputed  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Saunier,  a 
Lorraine  violin-  and  guitar-maker,  who  settled 
in  Paris  in  1770,  Pique  became  one  of  the  best 
makers  of  his  epoch.  The  date  of  his  installation 
in  the  French  capital  is  unknown,  but  the  label 
in  a  Theorbo  of  his  fabrication  in  the  Musee  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  reveals  that  he  was 
living  at  the  'Rue  Coquilli^re,  au  coin  de  la 
Rue  Bouloy,'  in  1779.  Between  1787  and  1789 
he  made  fiddles  at  the  '  Rue  Platri^re,  vis-(\-vis 
I'hdtel  de  Bullon';  in  1791  at  the  *Rue 
Ooquilli^re,  vis-k-vis  le  Roulage  de  France,' 
and  between  1809  and  1815,  at  No.  36  Rue  de 
Qrenelle-Saint-Honor^  As  a  copyist  of  Stradi- 
varius.  Pique  approached  his  contemporary 
Nicolas  Lupot  (see  that  name)  more  closely 
than  any  other  French  maker  of  his  period. 
Owing  to  this  fact,  it  has  been  said  that  many 
of  the  instruments  bearing  Pique's  name  were 
made  by  Lupot  and  only  varnished  by  Pique, 
but  the  dissimilarity  of  their  workmanship 
disproves  the  suggestion.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  imputation  has  arisen  from  an  inevit- 
able rivalry  which  probably  existed  between  the 
two  makers.  Pique's  work  was  somewhat  un- 
equal, but  his  best  instruments  show  skilled 
manipulation  of  a  high  order.  The  qualities 
of  the  materials  chosen  are  excellent ;  the  backs 
--sometimes  whole — are  well  selected,  and  the 
bellies  are  of  particularly  fine  wood.  The 
scroll  is  well  executed,  without  exaggeration, 
the  sound-holes  cut  with  precision,  the  varnish 
red -brown.     Pique's  labels  were  both  autograph 


valuable.  Spohr,  in  his  Mithode  de  Violon^ 
mentions  Lupot  and  Pique  as  the  best  French 
makers  of  their  time. — Laurent  GriUet^  Les 
AncHrti  du  Fiolon ;  Vidal,  Les  Instruments  d 
Areka  ;  Hart,  The  Violin  ;  GsXiAj^LesLiUhiers 
Italiens',  Von  Liitgendorff,  Dis  Oeigen  und 
Lautenmacher ;  Haweis,  Old  VioUns ;  Fleming, 
The  Fiddle  Fancier's  Guide.  s.  h-a. 

PIRATA,  IL.  Opera  in  two  aats  ;  librotto 
by  Bomani,  music  by  Bellini.  Produced  at  the 
Scala,  Milan,  Oct  27,  1827 ;  in  Paris  at  the 
Thelltre  Italien,  Feb.  1,  1832 ;  in  London,  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  April  17,  1830.  o. 

PIRATES  OF  PENZANCE,  THK  Aoomic 
opera  in  two  acts  ;  words  by  W.  8.  Gilbert, 
music  by  Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York,  Dec  31, 
1879 ;  and  at  the  Opera -Comique,  London, 
April  8,  1880.  o. 

PIROUETTE.  A  perforated  cap  adjusted 
80  as  partly  to  cover  the  double  reed  of  old 
instmments  of  the  shawm  and  pommer  classes, 
corresponding  with  modern  oboes  and  bassoons. 
The  length  of  the  pirouette  was  regulated  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  projection  of  the  proper  length 
of  the  reed  for  vibration,  and  the  rim  or  table 
afforded  some  support  to  the  lips  of  the  player, 
which  was  probably  of  value  in  days  when  reeds 
were  hard  and  unmanageable.  The  pirouette, 
now  unused,  indicated  a  stage  of  development 
between  the  completely  enclosed  reed  of  the 
cromoroe  and  bagpipe,  and  the  open  reed  of 
modern  instruments,  which  is  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive, and  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  lips 
of  the  player.  d.  j.  b. 

PIS ARI,  Pasquale  (called  Pizari  in  Santini's 
catalogue),  eminent  church  composer,  and, 
according  to  Padre  Martini,  '  the  Palestiina  of 
the  18th  century,'  son  of  a  mason,  bom  in  Rome 
in  1725.  A  musician  named  Gasparino,  struck 
by  his  beautiful  voice  as  a  child,  urged  him  to 
devote  himself  to  music.  His  voice  developed 
afterwards  into  a  fine  bass,  but  he  took  lees  to 
singing  than  to  composition,  which  he  studied 
under  Giovanni  Biordi.  In  1752  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Pope's  chapel  as  supernumerary, 
and  remained  a  member  till  his  death  in  1778. 
His  poverty  was  extreme,  and  many,  perhaps 
apocryphal,  stories  are  told  of  his  writing  his 
compositions  with  ink  made  from  charcoal  and 
water,  etc.  His  finest  work  is  a  *  Dixit'  in 
sixteen  real  parts,  written  for  the  papal  jubilee 
in  1775  and  sung  by  150  performers.  A  Kyrie 
and  Gloria  in  forty-eight  parts  by  Ballabene 
were  performed  on  the  same  occasion.  Buraey 
was  in  Rome  the  same  year,  and  speaks  with 
astonishment  of  the  learning  displayed  in  the 
*  Dixit'  (Present  StaJte,  France  and  Italy,  p.  870). 
It  was  composed  for  the  court  of  Lisbon,  together 
wth  a  service  for  every  day  in  the  year,  but  the 
payment  was  so  long  delayed  that  by  the  time 
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ririved  Pisari  had  died,  and  liis  nephew,  a 
v^eyman  mason,  inherited  it.  The  singers 
le  Pope's  chape],  disappointed  with  Tartini's 
serei-e,'  requested  Pisari  to  write  one,  which 
li<l,  in  nine  parts,  bat  it  was  a  comparative 
are.  Baini  conjectures  that  the  arduous 
axe  of  his  task  for  the  King, of  Portugal  had 
ckiisted  his  powers.  For  the  Pope's  chapel 
composed  several  masses,  pealms,  motets  in 
bt  parts,  two  Te  Deums  in  eight  parts  and 
5  iu  fonr,  which  Biani  pronounces  a  lastingly 
Lutit'ul  work.  See  the  Qiullen-Lexikan.  San- 
li  had  twelve  large  church  compositions  by 
i&ri.  F.  G. 

PISARONI,    Bbnedetta    Rosamunda,   an 
cellent  contralto  singer,  was  bom  at  Piacenza, 
>1>.     6,    1793.     Her  instructors    were   Pino, 
oschini,  and  Marchesi.     Her  first  public  ap- 
sarances  were  made  at  Bergamo  in  1811,  in 
ke    rdles    of    Griselda,    Camilla,    and   others, 
opular  at  that  period.     Her  voice  was  then  a 
i^h  soprano,  and  her  accomplishments  as  a 
iiiger  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  a  singularly 
n  prepossessing  appearance,  she  excited  great 
dmiration,  and  her  fame  spread  rapidly  all 
*ver  Italy.     A  serious  illness  which  she  had  at 
^anna,  in  1813,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  some  of 
ler  upper  notes,  which  forced  her  to  abandon 
ler  old  soprano  parts.     She  then  applied  herself 
bo  cultivating  the  lower  register  of  her  voice, 
ivhich  gained  considerably  in  extent  and  volume, 
while  the  artistic  resources  she  displayed  wei-e 
so  great  that  the  career  by  which  she  is  i-emem- 
bered  began  in  fact  at  this  time.     Some  few  of 
her  notes  had  always  a  guttural,  unpleasant 
sound,  but  in  spite  of  this  she  was  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  first  Italian  contralto.     She 
api)eared  at  Paris,  in  1827,  as  Arsace  in  <  Semi- 
raniide. '    Fetis  writes  on  this  occasion  :  '  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  effect  produced  on  the  audience 
when,  advancing  up  the  stage  with  her  back  to 
the  public,  contemplating  the  interior  of  the 
temple,  she  enunciated  in  a  formidable  voice, 
admirably  produced,  the  phrase  '^  £ccomi  alfine 
in  Babllonia ! "     A  transport  of  applause  re- 
sponded to  these  vigorous  accents,  this  broad 
style,  so  rare  in  our  days  ;  but  when  the  singer 
turned  round,  displaying  features  horribly  <&s- 
figured  by  small-pox,  a  sort  of  shudder  of  horror 
succeeded  to  the  first  enthusiasm,  many  among 
the  spectators  shutting  their  eyes  so  as  to  hear 
without  being  condemned  to  see.   But  before  the 
end  of  the  opera  her  performance  had  gained  a 
complete  victory.  After  a  few  months  the  public 
thought  no  more  about  Madame  Pisaroni's  face, 
dominated  as  all  were  by  her  wonderful  talent.' 
She  herself  was  so  sensible  of  her  physical 
defects  that  she  never  accepted  an  engagement 
without  first  sending  her  portrait  to  the  manager, 
that  he  might  be  prepai^ed  exactly  for  what  he 
was  undertaking. 

After  singing  in  '  La  Donna  del  Lago '  and 
'  L'  Italiana  in  Algeri,'  displaying  eminent  dra- 


matic as  well  as  vocal  qualities,  she  appeared 
in  London  in  1829,  but  was  not  appreciated. 
For  two  years  afterwards  she  sang  at  Cadiz, 
and  then  returned  to  Italy.  Here  she  failed  to 
find  the  favour  shown  her  in  ]*ast  days.  Con- 
tralto parts  were  out  of  fashion  ;  she  had,  too, 
earned  an  independent  fortune.  She  retired 
accordingly  into  private  life,  and  died  at 
Piacenza,  August  6,  1872.  f.  a.  m. 

PISCHEK,  JoHANN  Bapiist,  a  fine  baritone 
singer,  bom  Oct.  14,  1814,  at  Melnick  iu 
Bohemia,  made  his  d^but  on  the  boards  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  In  1844  he  was  appointed 
Court -singer  to  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg  at 
Stuttgart,  an  appointment  which  he  retained 
until  his  retirement,  July  1,  1868.  He  entered 
on  his  duties  May  1,  1844.  At  a  later  date 
he  was  also  made  '  Kammersauger. '  Pischek 
travelled  a  great  deal,  and  was  known  and  liked 
in  all  the  principal  towns  of  North  and  South 
Germany,  especially  at  Frankfort,  where  we 
find  him  singing,  both  on  the  stage  in  a  variety 
of  parts  and  in  concerts,  year  after  y^r  fioni 
1 840  to  1 848.  In  England  he  was  a  very  great 
favourite  for  several  years.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  here  on  May  1,  1845,  at  a  concert 
of  Madame  Caradori  Allan's  ;  sang  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic on  the  following  Monday,  and  thrice 
besides  during  the  season  there.  He  reappeared 
in  this  country  in  1846,  1847,  and  1849,  and 
maintained  his  popularity  in  the  concert-room, 
and  in  oratorio,  singing  in  1849  the  part  of 
Elijah  at  the  Birmingham  festival  Mrith  great 
energy,  passion,  and  effect.  On  the  stage  of 
the  German  opera  at  Drury  Lane  during  the 
same  year  his  Don  Juan  was  not  so  successful, 
his  acting  being  thought  exaggerated.  He  was 
heard  again  in  1853  at  the  New  Philharmonic 
Concerts.     He  died  at  Stuttgart,  Feb.  1 6,  1873. 

In  voice,  enunciation,  feeling,  and  style, 
Pischek  was  first-rate.  His  repertory  was  large, 
embracing  opei-as  and  pieces  of  Gluck,  Mozart, 
Mehul,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  AVeber,  Donizetti, 
Harold,  Lachner,  Kreutzer,  Lindpaintner.  In 
his  latter  days  one  of  his  most  favourite  parts 
was  Hassan  in  Benedict's  *  Der  Alte  vom  Berge ' 
^'Crusaders ') ;  others  were  Hans  Heiling,  Ash  ton 
(* Lucia'),  and  the  Jager,  in  the  *  Nachtlager  von 
Granada.'  He  also  sang  Mendelssohn's  Elijah, 
as  already  mentioned.  As  an  actor  he  was 
prone  to  exaggeration.  But  it  was  in  his 
ballads,  especially  in  Lindpaintner's  *  Standard- 
bearer,'  that  he  carried  away  his  audience. 
His  taste,  as  in  Beethoven's  *  Adelaide,'  w^  by 
no  means  uniformly  pure,  but  the  charm  of  his 
voice  and  style  always  brought  down  the  house. 
His  voice  was  a  fine  rich  bass,  with  a  very  pure 
falsetto  of  three  or  four  notes,  which  he  man- 
aged exquisitely.  a.  c. 

PISENDEL,  Georo  Johann,  an  esteemed 
violinist,  bom  at  Karlsburg,  in  Franconia, 
Transylvania,  Dec.  26,  1687,  died  at  Dresden 
Nov.  25, 1755.    His  artistic  career  began  at  the 
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Gorelh,  who  was  at  that  time  leader  of  the 
chapel  orchestra,  taught  him  the  yiolin, 
while  Antonio  Pistocchi  instructed  him  in  the 
rudiments  of  music  and  harmony.  So  rapid 
was  the  child's  progress  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  chapel 
violinists.  In  1709  he  went  to  Leipzig,  where 
he  pureued  his  studies  at  the  University.  The 
king  of  Poland  ap^minted  him  his  capellmeister 
in  1712,  and  later  he  became  attached  to  the 
suite  of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Saxony,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Paris  in  1714  ;  to  Berlin  in 
1715  ;  to  Italy  during  the  following  two  years, 
and  to  Vienna  in  1718.  After  the  death  of 
Volumier,  Pisendel  succeeded  him  as  concert- 
meister  at  the  Saxon  Court  in  1730,  and  in 
1731  became  leader  of  the  opera  orchestra  under 
the  baton  of  JohaunHasse,  which  post  he  occupied 
until  his  death.  As  a  violinist  Pisendel  was 
among  the  best  of  the  early  18th-century  players, 
and  his  influence  in  Dresden,  where  he  established 
a  violin  school,  was  instrumental  in  raising  the 
art  of  violin- playing  to  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 
Besides  his  excellence  as  a  violinist,  he  was  an 
able  conductor ;  he  played  the  Viola  pomposa^ 
and  was  not  averse  to  perpetrating  a  practical 
joke,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  show.  When 
Veracini  visited  Dresden,  Pisendel,  piqued  by 
that  ostentatious  artist's  hoAUeuTf^  contrived  to 
challenge  him  in  a  test  of  skill.  To  assure  a 
humiliating  victory,  he  composed  a  concerto 
fitll  of  intricate  (lassages  for  the  occasion,  and 
selecting  a  humble  and  unknown  violinist,  in- 
structed him  until  he  could  execute  the  work 
with  obvious  ease.  He  then  took  the  opportunity 
of  requesting  Veracini  to  read  it.  Tliis  the 
gi-eat  executant  condescendingly  consented  to 
do  ;  but  he  only  got  through  the  task  with  con- 
siderable effort.  At  the  conclusion,  Piscndel's 
well -prepared  pupil  rose,  and  to  all  appearance 
began  to  execute  the  concerto  at  sight  without 
exertion,  at  which  Veracini  flew  at  him  in  a 
l>assion.  But  Pisendel  interfered,  and  persuaded 
him  with  ill-concealed  triumph  *■  to  let  the  vain 
creature  expose  himself.'  So  the  jest  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  concerto,  when  Veracini  rose, 
stamped  upon  the  floor  with  rage,  and  swearing 
he  would  never  forgive  Pisendel,  immediately 
quitted  Dresden.  Pisendel  wrote  some  concertos 
!ind  solos  for  the  violin,  the  manuscripts  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Dresden.  A  gigue  of  his  composition  is  included 
in  Telemann's  *Musik-Meister. ' — Lahee,  Famous 
Violinists  ;  Mason  Clarke,  Fiddlers  Anci^tnl  and 
Modern]  T.  Lamb  Phipson,  Fammts  Violins^ 
etc,  ;  Dubourg,  The  Violin ;  Vidal,  Les  Instru- 
ments d  Ardkel ;  Riemann,  Lexikon ;  Eitner, 
Qivellen-Lexikon.  K.  h-a. 

PISTOCCHI,  FranoKsco  Antonio  Mamili- 
Axo,  bom  at  Palermo  in  1659.  On  the  removal 
of  the  family  to  Bologna  in  1661,  he  made  such 


the  publication  ot  his  'Uappricci  puenli  .  .  . 
sopra  un  basso  d'un  balletto,'  a  volume  of  pieces 
for  harpsichord,  harp,  violin,  and  other  instru- 
ments, on  the  title-page  of  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  composer  was  eight  years  old  at  the 
date  of  issue,  1667.  In  1670  he  was  a  chorister 
at  San  Petronio,  but  must  have  been  dismissed 
shortly  afterwards,  as  his  father  applies  for  his 
re-admission  to  the  choir  in  1674.  If  we  may 
trust  the  date  on  a  MS.  copy  of  the  opera  *■  II 
Girello '  at  Modena,  that  work  was  written  as 
early  as  1669  ;  in  a  printed  book  this  might 
easily  be,  as  has  been  suggested,  an  error  for 
1696,  but  hardly  in  a  MS.  The  opera  was  per- 
formed in  Venice  in  1682,  and  Stradella  wrote 
a  prologue  to  it,  so  that  the  earlier  date  of  com- 
position may  very  possibly  be  correct.  In  1675 
he  began  the  career  of  an  operatic  singer,  in 
which  he  won  considerable  renown.  In  1679 
his  opera,  *  Leandro,'  was  performed  by  puppets 
at  Venice,  and  in  1682  an  opera  called  '  Amori 
fatali '  at  the  same  place.  In  1687-94  he  was 
a  singer  at  the  court  of  Parma.  About  1696 
he  became  capellmeister  to  the  Margrave  of  Ans- 
bach  ;  in  the  following  year  his  opera  'Narciso' 
was  produced  there,  and  in  1699  his  *  Le  Pazzie 
d'  Amore.'  In  this  period  falls  the  publication 
of  his  '  Scherzi  musicali, '  a  set  of  airs  to  Italian. 
French,  and  German  words.  In  1699  he  went 
to  Venice  and  produced  an  oratorio,  *  II  martirio 
di  San  Adriano,'  which  had  apparently  been 
written  as  early  as  1692.  In  1700  he  produced 
at  Vienna  a  three-act  opera  *  Lerisedi  Democrito. ' 
The  date  1698  isgivenby  Kiomann  for  his  oratorio 
'  Maria  Vergine  addolorata,'  from  which  Burney 
quotes  an  aria  in  his  History ,  voL  iv.  p.  121. 
In  1701  he  went  back  to  Bologna,  and  re-entered 
the  choir  of  San  Petronio  as  a  contralto,  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  founded  the  school  of 
singing  which  made  Bologna  famous,  and  wahs 
imitated  in  other  Italian  cities.  The  year  1 707 , 
when  a  volume  of  duets  and  trios  was  published 
as  op.  8,  at  Bologna,  seems  to  have  been  the 
date  of  another  opera,  *  Bertoldo  *  (Eitner  gives 
it  as  17S7,  which  is  of  course  impossible),  at 
Vienna,  and  1710  that  of  '  I  rivali  generosi'  at 
Reggio.  In  1715  he  entered  the  order  of  the 
Oratorians,  and  in  1 71 7  (according  to  Riemann) 
wrote  an  oratorio  'La  fnga  di  S.  Teresia.' 
Several  church  compositions  mentioned  in  the 
Quellen-Lexikon  probably  date  from  this  last 
period  of  his  life.  He  died  May  13,  1726,  at 
Bologna.  The  chief  authority  for  his  life  is 
Bnsi's  life  of  G.  B.  Martini.  The  list  of  those 
few  works  which  are  still  extant  is  given  in 
the  Quellen-Lexikon,  and  various  others  are 
mentioned  in  Riemann's  Lexikon,  m. 

PISTON.     See  Valve, 

PITCH.  This  word,  in  its  general  sense,  re- 
fers to  the  position  of  any  sound  in  the  mnsical 
scale  of  acuteness  and  gravity,  this  being  deter- 


which  will  produce  that  sound.  Thus  whe 
speak  of  one  sound  being  *  higher  in  pitch ' 
another,  we  mean  that  the  vibrations  prodi 
tlie  former  are  more  rapid  than  those  prodi 
the  latter,  so  giving  what  is  recognised 
higher  sound.  The  general  nature  of  this 
tion  is  dealt  with  in  the  aiticle  on  acoUstio 
ia  sufficient  here  to  state  that,  as  a  matt< 
practice  when  the  exact  pitch  of  any  mu 
sound  has  to  be  defined,  thia  is  most  pro] 
done  by  stating  its  vibration-number. 

standard  of  Pitch,  It  becomes,  then,  ai: 
portaut  practical  question  for  the  musician, ' 
is  the  exact  pitch  corresponding  to  the  wri 
notes  he  is  accustomed  to  use  T  or,  to  put 
question  in  a  simpler  form,  what  is  the 
vibration-number  attached  to  any  one  given  i 
say,  for  example,  treble  C  ?  for  if  this  is  km 
the  true  pitch  of  any  other  note  can  be  calcul 
from  it  by  well-known  rules. 

This  opens  the  vexed  question  of  wlu 
called  the  'Standard  of  Pitch.'  Accordiu 
reason  and  common  sense  there  ought  to  be  c 
agreement  among  the  musicians  of  the  worl 
to  what  musical  note  should  be  denoted 
certain  musical  sign  ;  but  unfortunately  the 
no  such  agreement,  and  the  question  ia  then 
still  undetermined.  It  has  been  much  debal 
but  it  must  suffice  here  to  state  some  of  the  x 
important  facts  that  have  been  elicited  in 
di^ussion. 

We  have  no  positive  data  as  to  the  pitch  i 
in  tlio  earliest  music  of  our  present  form,  bu 
may  arrive  at  some  idea  of  it  by  inference, 
two  octaves  of  Pythagoras's  Greek  scale  i 
have  corresponded  with  the  compass  of  i 
voices,  and  when  Guido  added  the  Gamma 
one  tone  below  the  Proslambanonienos  of 
Greeks,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  ex  pre 
the  lowest  note  that  could  be  comfortably  to 
by  ordinary  voices  of  the  bass  kind.  This 
matter  of  physiology,  and  is  known  to  be  so 
where  about  90  to  100  vibrations  per  seco 
according  to  which  the  treble  C,  two  octaves 
a  fourth  higher,  would  lie  between  480  and  I 

At  a  later  period  some  information  of  a  n 
|)ositive  kind  is  obtained  by  organ  pii^es,  sucl 
those  at  Halberstadt  (1495)— A  =  505-8 - 
specting  the  dimensions  of  which  evidence  exi 
and  it  is  found  that  the  pitch  varied  considers 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  music  used,  tl 
being  very  different  pitclies  for  religious  t 
secular puri)oses  respectively.  Theinconvcnie 
of  this,  however,  seems  to  have  been  found  c 
and  early  in  the  17th  century  an  attempt ' 
made  to  introduce  a  Afean  Pitch  which  sho 

*  The  moat  tborough  InrMtlgRtiou  of  tbl«  subject  will  be  U 
In  two  p«pen  read  before  the  SoHeijr  of  Arte,  Maj  19,  1877. 
SUreh  8.  1880.  bv  Dr.  A.  J.  EUim  F.R.S.  (See  aleo  BlUa'e  trai 
Hon  of  Heliiiholts,  2nd  ed.  App.  p.  480.  and  en  eeiay  by  D.  J.  BI 
ley  in  the  DftnriuttM  CiUaloime  qf  JftaUal  Ingtrummit*  In 
Aeyol  MtUtarg  KxhibUhm,  1890  (1801).  p.  SB.  The  article '  Pitct 
the  •upplementary  Toloineot  the  JRwey.  BrU.,  10th  cd..  witfc 
TalwUe  tabiM  of  pitch.  shoaM  mIso  he  floneulted.] 
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the  musical  world  into  oonfusion  from  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  practical  meaning  of  the 
symbols  used  ;  and  all  for  no  object  whatever, 
as  no  one  could  affirm  that  the  new  pitch  was 
on  any  ground  better  than  the  old  one.  Ac- 
cordingly strong  remonstrances  were  expressed 
from  time  to  time,  and  efforts  were  made  either 
to  restore  the  original  pitch,  or  at  least  to  stop 
its  further  rise,  and  to  obtain  some  general 
agreement  for  uniformity.  In  1 834  a  *  Congress 
of  Physicists'  held  at  Stuttgart  adopted  a 
proposal  by  Scheibler  to  fix  the  A  at  440  (true 
C=528),  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  had 
any  practical  result  In  1858  tho  French 
government  appointed  a  commission,  consisting 
partly  of  musicians  ^  aud  partly  of  physicists, 
to  consider  the  subject.  The  instructions 
stated  that  *  the  constant  and  increasing  eleva- 
tion of  the  pitch  presents  inconveniences  by 
which  the  musical  art,  composers,  artists,  and 
musical  instrument -makers  all  equally  suffer, 
and  the  difference  existing  between  the  pitches 
of  different  countries,  of  different  musical 
establishments,  and  of  different  manufacturing 
1  louses,  is  a  source  of  emban-assment  in  musical 
combinations  and  of  difficulties  in  commercial 
relations.'  The  Commission  reported  in  Feb. 
1859.^  After  substantiating  the  facts  of  the 
lise  (which  they  attributed  to  the  desire  for 
increased  sonority  and  brilliancy  on  the  part  of 
instrument -makers)  and  the  great  want  of 
imiformity,  they  resolved  to  recommend  a  fixed 
standard:  A  =  435  (C  true  =  522;  C  by  equal 
temperament  =  517).  This  was  confirmed  by  a 
legal  decree,  and  it  has  been  adopted  in  France 
generally,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  musical 
interests  in  that  country. 

Soon  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to 
do  something  in  England.  A  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  reported 
in  1869,  recommending  the  Stuttgart  standard 
of  C  =  528  ;  but  the  recommendation  fell  dead, 
and  had  no  immediate  influence.  Other  agita- 
tions and  discussions  were  for  a  long  time 
without  effect,  and  the  state  of  matters  in  this 
country  in  regard  to  the  standard  of  pitch  was 
as  follows.  The  principal  orchestras  continued 
to  play  at  the  elevated  pitch ;  but  this  was 
repudiated  by  the  general  consensus  of  vocal 
performers,  and  in  all  cases  where  an  orchestra 
was  not  employed,  as  in  churches  and  at  vocal 
concerts,  a  much  lower  pitch  was  used,  corre- 
sponding nearly  with  either  the  French  or  the 
'  classical '  one.  Hence  all  idea  of  imiformity 
in  the  practical  interpretation  of  music  was  out 
of  the  question, — a  state  of  things  most 
deplorable,   and    a    disgrace   to    the    musical 

>  The  muaicUiM  were  Atiber.  KaMvy  (wbo  drew  tho  B«port), 
IlerUoi.  Meyerbeer,  Bomiiii.  and  Thonuu.  The  other  memben  were 
Pdleiier,  Deepretx.  Douoet,  Liaei«Jone,  Moniuiie,  and  Oen.  MelUnet. 

«  Rai.;i«rt  H  ArrHSt  pour  rHaUitmment  en  AVanco  iTun  diapamm 
miutoal  tifi^^orfiM.    P»ris,  ImprlmMe  Impdrlale.  IWBO. 


Dr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  and  Dr.  Pole,  the  writer  of  this 
article,  -at  last  bore  fruit  in  the  general  adoption 
of  what  is  virtually  the  French  diapason  normal 
in  1896,  i.e,  A  =  489  double  vibrations  at  a 
temperature  of  68*"  Fahr.,  or  A  =  435  double 
vibrations  at  59°  Fahr.  For  a  time,  and  until 
the  organ  in  the  large  concert-hall  could  bo 
altered  to  correspond  with  the  change,  there 
was  much  discrepancy  between  the  *  old '  and 
*new*  Philharmonic  pitches,  as  they  were 
called,  but  now  (1906)  the  latter  is  almost  as 
universal  in  England  as  on  the  continent,  with 
the  glaring  exception  that  the  instruments  used 
in  the  military  bands  are  still  at  the  high 
pitch.] 

It  is  an  interesting  consideration  whether,  as 
a  matter  of  theory,  a  philosophical  standard  of 
pitch  can  be  devised,  based  on  natural  facts, 
like  the  standards  of  measure,  weight,  and 
time.  Such  a  standard  is  easily  deducible. 
We  may  assume  the  existence  of  a  note  corre- 
sponding to  the  simplest  possible  rate  of  vibra- 
tion, viz.  one  per  second  ;  and  the  various 
octaves  of  this  note  will  be  represented  by  2,  4, 
8,  etc.  vibrations,  being  a  series  of  powers  of 
the  number  2.  This  theoretical  note  is  found 
to  agree  so  nearly  with  the-  musician's  idea  of 
the  note  0  (the  simplest  or  fundamental  note 
in  our  modem  musical  system)  that  they  may 
be  assumed  to  correspond,  and  we  thus  get 
c"=612  double  vibrations  per  second,  which 
may  be  called  the  <  Philosophical  Standard  of 
Pitch,'  and  which  is  adopted,  for  theoretical 
purposes,  in  many  books  on  music.  And  as  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  corresponds  very  fairly 
with  the  *  Classical  Pitch '  which  was  in  vogne 
during  the  best  periods  of  music,  and  differs 
very  Uttle  from  the  authorised  French  pitch 
and  the  vocal  pitch  now  followed  in  England, 
it  would  form  a  reasonably  good  standard  in  a 
practical  as  well  as  in  a  theoretical  point  of 
view.  w.  p. 

PITCHPIPE.  A  small  stopped  diapason  pipe 
with  long  movable  graduated  stopper,  blown 
by  the  mouth,  and  adjustable  approximately  to 
any  note  of  the  scale  by  pushing  the  stopper 
inwards  or  outwards.  A  pipe  of  this  kind  is  so 
much  influenced  by  temperature,  moisture,  foroe 
of  blowing,  and  irregularities  of  calibre,  liiat  it 
can  only  be  depended  on  for  the  pitch  of  vocal 
music,  and  is  not  to  be  trusted  for  more  aocurate 
determinations.  A  small  reed  pipe  of  the  free 
species,  in  which  the  length  of  the  vibrating 
portion  of  metal  is  controlled  by  a  rotating 
spiral,  is  somewhat  superior,  and  far  less  bolky 
than  the  older  contrivance.  It  is  known  as 
Eardley's  patent  chromatic  pitchpipe.  Seta  of 
single  free  reeds,  each  in  its  own  tube,  arranged 
in  a  box,  forming  a  more  or  less  complete  scale. 
are  to  be  obtained,  and  form  comparatiTely 
trustworthy  implements;    if  timed   to    equal 
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.peraznent  they  may  be  employed  to  facilitate 
noforte  or  organ-tuning.  All  pitohpipes  are 
^e^er  inferior  in  accuracy  to  tuning-forks: 
only  advantage  they  possess  over  the  latter 
ng  their  louder,  more  strident,  more  coercive 
le,  and  the  readiness  with  which  beats  are 
Hlnoed.  No  accurate  tuning  is  practicable 
:ept  by  the  principle  of  beats  and  inter- 
encea.  w.  h.  s. 

PITONI,  GiusBPPB  Ottavio,  eminent  musi- 
in  of  the  Roman  school,  bom  March  18, 
1 57,  at  Rieti  ;  from  the  age  of  five  attended 
e  mnaic-school  of  Pompeo  Natale,  and  was 
.ccessively  chorister  at  San  Giovanni  de' 
Lorentini,  and  the  SS.  Apoetoli  in  Rome, 
ere  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Foggia,  who 
we  him  instruction  in  counterpoint  during 
iveral  years.  In  1673  he  became  Maestro  di 
iappclla  at  Terra  di  Botondo,  and  afterwards  at 
cssisi,  where  he  began  to  score  Palestrina's  works, 
practice  he  afterwards  enjoined  on  his  pupils, 
s  the  best  way  of  studying  style.  In  1676  he 
emoved  to  Bieti,  and  in  1677  became  Maestro 
ii  Cappellaof  the  CoUegio  di  San  Marco  in  Rome, 
vhere  his  pieces  for  two  and  three  choirs  were 
iirst  performed.  He  was  also  engaged  by 
v^arioua  other  churches,  San  ApoUinare  and  S. 
Lorenzo  in  Damaso  in  1686,  the  Lateran  in 
1708,  and  St  Peter's  in  1719,  but  he  retained 
his  post  at  San  Marco  till  his  death,  Feb.  1, 
1748,  and  was  buried  there. 

Pitoni's  '  Dixit '  in  sixteen  parts  is  still  one 

of  the  finest  pieces  of  music  sung  at  St.  Peter's 

during  Holy  Week,  and  his  masses,  '  Li  Pastori 

a  Maremme,'   *JA  Pastori  a  montsgna,'  and 

'Mosca,'  founded  openly  on  popular  melodies, 

still  sound  fresh  and  new.     His  fertility  was 

enormous;  for  St.  Peter's  alone  he  composed 

complete  serrices  for  the  entire  year.     He  also 

wrote  many  pieces  for  six  and  nine  choirs.     He 

compiled  a  history  of  the  Maestri  di  Gappella  of 

Rome  from  1500  to  1700,  the  MS.  of  which  is 

in  the  Vatican  library,  and  was  used  by  Baini 

for  hiB  life  of  Palestrina.     Gaspari  drew  the 

attention  of  F^tis  to  a  work  of  108   pages, 

Guida  ArTTumica  di  Oiuseppe   Ottavio  Fitoni, 

presumably  printed  in  1689.     The  MS.  is  lost. 

Among  Pitoni's  numerous  pupils  were  Durante, 

Tjeo,  and  Feo.      The  library  of  the  Gorsini 

Palace  in  Rome  contains  a  biography  of  him  by 

his  friend  Geronimo  Ghiti  of  Siena.     Proske's 

'  Mneica  Divina '  contains  a  mass  and  a  requiem, 

six  motets,  a  psalm,  a  hymn,  and  a  *  Ghristus 

factns  est,'    by    Pitoni.       See    the    Quellm- 

Lexikon,  F.  o. 

PITT,  Percy,  composer,  organist,  and  pianist, 
was  bom  in  London,  Jan.  4,  1870,  but  studied 
music  almost  entirely  abroad,  after  undergoing 
a  general  education  in  France.  At  Leipzig, 
whither  he  went  from  Paris  to  live,  from  1886 
to  1888,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Reinecke  and  Jadas- 
sohn, and  for  the  three  following  years  he  worked 
at  Mnnich  nnder  Rheinberger.     On  his  return 


to  England  in  1898  he  devoted  much  time 
to  composition,  and,  in  addition,  was  appointed 
in  1895  chorus-master  of  the  Mottl  Gonoerts  ; 
in  1896  official  organist  of  the  Queen's  Hall ; 
and  in  1902  musical  adviser  and  occasional 
conductor  at  Govent  Garden.  As  a  programme 
analyst  Mr.  Pitt  has  done  much  good  work. 
The  list  of  his  compositions  is  of  considerable 
length,  and  many  of  the  works  are  of  importance. 
His  symphonic  prelude,  <  Le  Sang  des  Grepus- 
cules '  (1900) ;  his  suite  from  the  incidental 
music  to  Stephen  Phillips's  '  Paola  and  Fran- 
cesca  *  (1902)  ;  his  overture  *  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew'  (1898) ;  his  ballade  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra(l  900),  composed  for  M.  Ysaye,  have  been 
played  on  the  continent  and  in  America,  as  well 
as  in  England.  Mr.  Pitt  has  written  also  a 
suite  for  orchestra  (1895),  and  other  suites, 

•  rates  gakntes '  (after  Verlaine,  1896),  *Ginde- 
rella'  (1899),  *  Dance  rhythms'  (1901);  a 
concerto  for  clarinet  and  orchestra  (1897) ;  a 
Goronation  march  and  a  march  for  military  band, 
the  last  written  expressly  for  the  trooping  of 
the  colour  ;  an  oriental  rhapsody  ;  a  ballad  for 
male  chorusand  orchestra,  *  Hohenlinden '  (1 899); 
five  poems  for  baritone  and  orchestra  (1902) ;  and 
others  for  mezzo  soprano  and  orchestra  (1904)  ; 
incidental  music,  in  addition  to  that  named, 
to  *  Flodden  Field '  by  Alfred  Austin,  and  to 

*  King  Richard  II.,'  and  a  Sinfonietta  produced 
at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  October  1906,  and 
iu  the  repertory  of  the  Queen's  Hall  Symphony 
Goncerts  in  London.  Not  yet  performed  are 
'The  Blessed  Damozel,'  for  soli,  chorus,  and 
orchestra;  a  ballad,  'Schwerting,  the  Saxon,' 
for  chorus  and  orchestra ;  two  serenades,  one 
for  strings,  the  other  for  full  orchestra;  a 
trio ;  a  quintet ;  and  much  more  music,  in- 
strumentid  and  vocal.  Mr.  Pitt  is  a  very  active 
member  of  the  young  British  school,  and  while 
his  technical  skill  in  music  is  enormous,  his 
sympathies  and  knowledge  are  wide.      R.  h.  l. 

PITTMAN,  JosiAH,  the  son  of  a  musician, 
bom  Sept  8,  1816.  He  began  to  study  both 
theory  and  practice  at  an  early  age,  and  became 
a  pupil  of  Goodman  and  of  S.  S.  Wesley  on  the 
organ  ;  and  at  a  later  date,  of  Moecheles  on  the 
piano.  He  held  the  post  of  organist  at  Syden- 
ham (1881),  Tooting  (1838),  and  Spitalfields 
(1885)  successively — the  last  of  the  three  for 
twelve  years.  Feeling  the  need  of  fuller  instruc- 
tion in  theory  he  visited  Frankfort  in  1886  and 
1887,  and  studied  with  Schnyder  von  Wartensee. 
In  1 852  he  was  elected  organist  to  Lincoln's  Inn : 
the  service  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion, but  Pittman's  zeal,  perseverance,  and 
judgment  improved  it  greatly,  and  he  remained 
there  for  twelve  years.  It  was  in  support  of 
this  reform  that  he  wrote  a  little  book  entitled 
Tke  People  in  Church  (1858),  which  at  the  time 
excited  much  attention.  He  also  composed 
many  services  and  anthems  for  the  Ghapel. 
Pittman    was  connected   with    the  opera    as 
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ana  \>oyenu  v:raru«u  ^looo-ovi^.  xxis  earijr 
predilections  were  for  the  Grerman  organ  music, 
and  like  Gauntlott,  Jacob,  and  the  Wesleys  he 
worked  hard  by  precept,  example,  and  publica- 
tion to  introduce  Bach's  fugues,  and  pedal  organs 
Into  England.  When  Mendelssohn  came  here 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  hearing  him  play  and 
of  profiting  by  his  society.  For  several  years 
Pittman  delivered  the  annual  course  of  lectures 
on  music  at  the  London  Institution.  He 
arranged  many  operas,  etc.,  for  piano,  and  died 
in  London,  April  23,  1886.  o. 

PIXIS,  a  family  of  musicians.  Friedbich 
WiLHBLM,  the  elder,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Abb4 
Vogler  in  Mannheim  in  1770,  and  still  lived 
there  in  1805.  He  published  organ -music,  and 
sonatas  and  trios  for  PF.     His  eldest  son,  also 

Friedrich  Wilhelm,  bom  in  Mannheim, 
1786,  studied  the  violin  under  Ritter,  Luigi, 
and  Franzel,  early  made  a  name,  and  travelled 
throughout  Germany  with  his  father  and  brother. 
At  Hamburg  he  took  lessons  from  Yiotti.  In 
1804  he  entered  the  Elector's  Chapel  at  Mann- 
heim, and  afterwards  went  to  Prague,  where  he 
became  professor  at  the  Conservatorium,  and 
Capellmeister  of  the  theatre,  and  died  Oct.  20, 
1842.     His  brother, 

JoHANN  Peter,  bom  1788,  pianist  and  com- 
poser for  the  piano,  lived  with  his  father  and 
brother  till  1809,  when  he  settled  in  Munich. 
In  1825  he  went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  teacher 
of  great  note  there.  His  adopted  daughter, 
Fbanzilla  OdHRiNOER  (bom  1816  at  Lichten- 
thal,  Baden),  developing  ^  good  mezzo-soprano 
voice  and  real  talent,  he  trained  her  for  a  singer, 
and  in  1833  started  with  her  on  a  tour,  which 
extended  to  Naples.  Here  Pacini  wrote  for  her 
the  part  of  Saffo  in  his  well-known  opera  of 
that  name.  After  her  marriage  to  an  Italian 
named  Minofrio,  Pixia  settled  finally  in  Baden- 
Baden  in  1845,  and  gave  lessons  at  his  well- 
known  villa  there  almost  up  to  his  death  on 
Dec  22,  1874.  He  composed  much  for  the 
piano — concertos,  sonatas,  and  drawing-room 
pieces,  all  now  foi^otten.  The  fact  that  he 
contributed  the  third  variation  to  the  '  Hexa- 
meron,'  in  company  with  Liszt,  Czemy,  Thal- 
berg,  Herz,  and  Chopin,  shows  the  position 
which  he  held  in  Paris.  His  works  amount  in 
all  to  more  than  150.  Though  not  wholly 
devoid  of  originality  he  was  apt  to  follow  too 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  and 
Beethoven.  In  1831  he  composed  an  opera 
'Bibiana'  for  Mme.  Schroeder-Devrient,  i)ro- 
duced  in  Paris  without  success.  '  Die  Sprache 
des  Herzens'  was  composed  in  1886  for  the 
Konigstadt  Theatre  in  Berlin.  F.  6. 

PIZZICATO  (Ital.  for  'pinched').  On  the 
violin,  and  other  instraments  of  the  violin-tribe, 
a  note  or  a  passage  is  said  to  be  played  pizzicato 
if  the  string  is  set  in  vibration  not  by  the  bow, 
but  by  being  pinched  or  plucked  with  the  finger. 


ixanaeiH  Agnppiua,  -  reutor  xiuo,  '  lerpai- 
chore,'  and  in  an  air  by  Basse,  written  for 
Mingotti  in  1748.  A  well-known  instance  of 
effective  orchestral  pizzicato  occurs  in  the  scherzo 
of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  just  before 
the  entry  of  the  finale,  and  also  in  the  adagio 
of  the  same  master's  B^  Symphony.  Tlie 
canzonetta  in  Mendelssohn's  Quartet  in  Eb, 
op.  12,  affords  an  illustration  of  its  use  in 
cliamber-music.  In  solo-playing  a  distinction 
is  made  between  the  pizzicato  executed  with 
the  left,  and  that  with  the  right  hand.  The 
former  one  is  frequently  used,  but  not  so  much 
in  classical  as  in  brilliant  modern  pieces.  Paga- 
nini  made  an  extensive  use  of  it,  either  by 
playing  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  to  a  tuue 
played  with  the  bow  (a),  or  in  quick  passages 
with  aico  notes  interspersed  (d)  and  (e). 


(a)Arco. 


(The  notes  marked  *  to  be  played  pizzicato  wiUi 
the  left  hand.) 

A  natural  harmonic  note,  when  played  pizzi- 
cato, produces  an  effect  very  similar  to  that  of 
a  note  on  the  harp.  Stemdale  Bennett  makes 
use  of  it  in  the  serenade  of  his  Chamber-Trio. 
There  is,  however,  hardly  another  instance  of 
this  effect  to  be  found.  p.  d. 

PLAGAL  CADENCE  is  the  form  in  which 
the  final  Tonic  chord  is  preceded  by  Sub- 
dominant  Harmony.  [See  Cadence,  voL  i. 
p.  437rt.l  a  H.  H.  p, 

PLAIDY,  Louis,  bom  Nov.  28,  1810,  at 
Wermsdorf,  in  Saxony,  leamt  the  pianoforte 
from  Agthe,  and  the  violin  from  Haase,  of 
Dresden.  He  was  first  known  as  a  violinist  in 
the  Dresden  concerts,  and  went  to  Leipzig  in 
1881 ;  he  afterwards  tumed  his  attention  especi- 
ally to  the  pianoforte,  and  was  so  successful  as 
to  attract  the  notice  of  Mendelssohn,  who  in 
1843  induced  him  to  take  the  post  of  pianoforte 
teacher  in  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium.  There 
he  attained  a  great  and  deserved  reputation. 
His  class  was  always  thronged,  and  his  instroe- 
tion  eagerly  sought  by  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  This  poimlarity  arose  from  his  iv* 
markable  gift  (for  it  was  a  gift)  of  imparting 
technical  power.    Were  a  pupil  ever  so  deRcieat 
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c^x^ecution,  under  Plaidy's  oare  bis  faults 
l1<1  disappear,  his  fingers  grow  strong,  his 
:i^  become  smooth,  singing,  and  equal,  and 
^-enliness  be  replaced  by  neatness.  He  de- 
ed liis  life  to  technical  teaching,  and  brought 
l:ii8  powers  and  experience  to  bear  upon  his 
el>ra,ted  work  Technische  Studien,  which  is 
w  a.  standard  text-book  in  eveiy  music  school. 
eat;  attention  to  every  detail,  unwearying 
tience,  and  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the 
3clianical  part  of  pianoforte-playing  were  his 
ost;  striking  characteristics.  He  was  a  man 
a  most  simple  and  kindly  nature,  and  took 
warm  interest  in  his  pupils.  He  resigned  liis 
:>»t  in  1865,  and  taught  privately  for  the  rest 
I'  bis  life.  He  died  at  Grimma,  March  3, 
S74.  A.  s.  8. 

PLAIN-SONG  {CaiUus  Planus)  is  the  name 
LOW  given  to  the  style  of  unisonous  ecclesiastical 
.rt- music  which  arose  before  the  development 
>  f  harmony.    In  its  earliest  days  it  was  called  by 
nore  general  names,  such  as  mugiea^  cantUena^ 
3r  c€ititus  ;  but  when  harmony  arose  and  brought 
with  it  measured  music  {musica  inetisurcUa  or 
inensurabilis),  with  a  definite  series  of  time- 
values,   a  distinguishing  name  was  required, 
und  canlus  planus  was  adopted  in  oi-der   to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  the  older  music  differed 
from  the  newer  in  having  no  definite  time- values. 
All  early  unison  melody,  which  is  unmeasured, 
may  in  the  b]*oade8t  sense  of  the  term  be  called 
Plain-song.     The  melodies  to  which  a  Hindu 
chants  his  sacred  books  or  the  Mahometan  the 
Koran  are  plain-song.     The  Synagogue  music 
of  the  pre-Christian  era  was  probably  of  the 
same  character,  and  the  traditional  music  of  the 
Synagogue  of  to-day  is  in  parts  so  characteristic 
of  the  style  that  it  will  be  worth  while  later  on 
to  quote  some  specimens  of  it  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison.     [See  Synagogue  Music] 

While  there  is  much  interest  attached  to  the 
development  of  plain-song  melody  in  connection 
with  other  forms  of  religion  than  the  Christian, 
the  chief  interest  centres  round  the  plain-song 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  West.    The  value 
of  the  history  of  the  Latin  plain-song,  apart 
from  its  ecclesiastical  and  liturgical  side,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  represents  the  evolution  of 
melody  from  the  artistic  point  of  view.     It  is 
thus  a  different  line  of  evolution  from  the  rise 
of  harmony  on  the  one  side  and   from   the 
development  of  folk-song  on  the  other.     Plain- 
song,  like  sculpture,  evolved  very  rapidly,  and 
readied  its  climax  at  an  early   point  in  its 
history,  while  the  art  of  harmony,   like  the 
art  of  painting,  evolved  very  slowly,  and  went 
through  many  crude  stages  before  reaching  its 
present  stage  of  perfection.     The  result  has 
l)een  that  the  masterpieces  of  melody  came  into 
existence  at  a  period  when  the  art  of  harmony 
was  undeveloped  or  even  non-existent ;  they 
had  already  become  old  at  the  time  when  the 
new  art  of  music  was  making  its  first  crude 


experiments  in  harmony,  just  as  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture was  already  long  past  its  zenith  when  the 
art  of  painting  made  its  first  crude  experiments 
towards  perspective.  It  is  only,  therefoi'e,  by 
a  confusion  of  thought  that  the  masterpieces  of 
plain-song  melody  can  be  compared  (to  their  dis- 
advantage) with  the  crude  attempts  of  mediaeval 
harmony.  Plain -song  is  archaic  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  Greek  sculpture  is  archaic  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  an  art-product  which  early  reached 
its  climax.  In  consequence  its  appeal  is  to  a 
less  wide  public  than  the  appeal  of  hai-monised 
music,  just  as  the  appeal  of  sculpture  is  to  a 
less  wide  public  than  the  appeal  of  painting. 
But  there  is  no  justification  for  treating  either 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture  or  tho 
masterpieces  of  Latin  plain-song  as  being  any- 
thing less  than  unsurpassed.  To  call  either 
of  them  crude  or  barbarous  reveals  a  lack  of 
artistic  perception. 

The  relation  of  plain -song  to  measured  music 
may  again  be  expressed  by  another  parallel,  for 
plain-song  is  analogous  to  prose,  while  measured 
music,  with  its  definite  subdivisions  ot  time,  is 
analogous  to  poetry,  with  its  definite  subdivi- 
sions of  metre.  The  freedom  of  rhythm  which 
belongs  to  plain-song  is  a  freedom  desirable  in 
itself.  It  was  a  sacrifice  of  ft^edom  when 
Harmonised  Music  found  itself  forced  to  become 
also  Measured  Music,  because  of  the  difiiculties 
that  beset  the  performance  of  music  in  harmony 
without  strict  time.  The  sacrifice  of  liberty 
was  well  worth  making  then,  in  view  of  what 
was  to  be  won ;  but  now  a  reversal  is  taking 
place,  and  the  tendency  of  the  present  evolution 
of  the  musical  ai*t  is  to  work  back  again  out  of 
the  bondage  of  strict  time  towards  the  recovery 
of  rhythmical  freedom.  In  tho  futm'e  it  may 
well  be  that  even  harmonised  music  may  become 
for 'certain  purposes  independent  of  strict  time, 
and  therefore  a  new  form  of  plain-song. 

Meanwhile  it  is  dear  that,  while  measured 
music  can  be  suitably  adapted  to  a  metrical 
text,  plain-song  must  always  be  more  readily 
suited  to  a  prose  text.  The  ecclesiastical  plain- 
song,  therefore,  finds  its  justification  in  this, 
even  if  in  nothing  else,  since  all  the  early 
texts  to  which  plain-song  is  set  (ajMirt  from  the 
hymns)  are  prose  texts.  And  it  finds  its 
counterpart  again  in  later  days  in  recitative, 
either  of  the  simpler  kind,  as  used  in  classical 
Italian  opera,  or  of  the  later  declamatory  kind, 
as  used  in  the  modem  German  opera. 

Plain-song  and  Measured  Music  may  again  be 
contrasted  with  regard  to  tonality.  The  Modal 
system  which  underlies  ecclesiastical  plain-song 
has  already  been  described  in  the  article  Modes  ; 
and  the  contrast  between  measured  music  in  the 
modem  scales  and  plain -song  written  in  the 
ancient  modes  has  been  made  clear  there. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  article  the  plain-song 
of  the  Eastern  Chui-ch  must  be  left  out  of 
account,    and   attention    must  be  exclusively 
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^..w^^^  ^  ^««  ..^..^  ^.»..>  »^»e  "'  "-"  >-*«o»'*«— 
muBic,  which  has  already  been  described  sum- 
marily under  that  heading.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  here  to  go  more  fully  into  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  two  collections  of  music 
which  make  up  the  Gregorian  collection.  We 
turn  first  of  all  to  the  collection  of  music  for 
the  Mass  comprised  in  a  mediaeval  or  modem 
Gradual.  The  chief  ancient  pieces  are  the 
variable  items  which  are  inserted  into  the  fixed 
structure  of  the  service  on  any  given  occasion 
at  four  special  points — the  Introit  or  ArUiphoTva 
ad  introitum  at  the  beginning  of  the  service ; 
the  Gradual,  with  Alleluia  or  Tract  which 
precede  the  Gospel ;  the  Offertory  which  accom- 
panies the  preparation  of  the  oblations ;  and 
the  Communion  or  AiUiphona  ad  eommunumem 
which  accompanies  the  partaking  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. There  are  thus  six  sorts  of  composition, 
and  the  music  written  for  them  belongs  almost 
exclusively  to  the  5th  and  6th  centuries.  In 
the  parallel  collection  of  music  for  the  Divine 
Service,  embodied  in  the  Antiphonal,  we  find 
less  variety.  The  two  forms  to  be  considered 
are,  (1)  the  Responds  which  belong  to  the  lessons 
read  during  the  service  and  forms  a  musical 
interlude  between  them,  and  (2)  the  Antiphons 
which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Psalmody. 
The  Hymns  stand  to  a  certain  extent  apart,  and 
must  be  treated  separately. 

The  same  musical  principles  underlie  both 
these  collections.  The  root-forms  of  psalmody 
are  described  elsewhere  under  Antifhon,  Psal- 
KODT,  and  Responsorial  Psalmody  ;  while  the 
simpler  form  of  music  consisting  of  inflected 
monotone,  which  has  provided  such  forms  as 
versides  and  responses,  the  chants  for  the 
Lessons,  Epistle,  Gospel,  etc.,  has  been  described 
under  Inflexion. 

These  simple  recitatives  are  the  earliest  and 
most  fundamental  part  of  plain-song ;  they  go 
back,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  stage  at  which 
there  is  a  clearly  defined  Dominant  which  figures 
as  the  reciting  note,  but  no  clearly  defined 
Final.  The  most  familiar  example  of  this  class 
is  the  music  of  the  Preface  in  the  Eucharist 
(see  Preface)  ;  another  is  the  tone  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  same  service.  This  class 
of  recitative  stands  midway  between  the  mere 
inflected  monotone  of  the  responses  or  the 
lectionary  tones  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  pieces  of  plain-song  that  may  be  definitely 
called  art-products  or  compositions. 

We  come  next  to  investigate  the  methods  and 
characteristics  of  plain-song  composition  in  the 
classical  period  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries, 
starting  with  the  Gradual,  rather  than  with 
the  Antiphonal,  as  being  the  more  orderly  and 
exclusively  classical  collection  of  the  two.  This 
great  storehouse  of  plain-song  shows  many  signs 
of  uniformity  and  order ;  over  against  the 
parallel  collection  of  Ambrosian  music  it  exhibits 
the  character  of  a  well -managed  and  fertile 


of  primitive  forest.     Its  liturgi( 
is  shown  by  such  things  as  th 
psalms  used  for  the  Communioi 
for  the  Introits,  Graduals,  etc.  i; 
season — points  which  do  not  call 
here.     But  its    musical  orderlii 
some  further  exposition.     A  sign  i 
of  methodical  arrangement  that  hi . 
notice,  is  connected  with  the  C  i 
Third  and   Fourth   Modes.     TI  i 
exception,  are  all  confined  to  the 
tence  between  Septuagesima  an* 
fact  is  worth  noting,  for  it  s  > 
arrangement  of  a  careful  sort,  bv 
something  of  the  aesthetic  sense  < 
of  the  day,  inasmuch  as  they  sc    ; 
nected  this  tonality  with  a  p<    i 
The  one  exception  is  also  ii    i 
gradual  BenedicUe  of  Michaeln    i 
extent  modelled  on  the  gradi    I 
Passion  Sunday.     Now  this  fe     ' 
the  6th,  if  not  to  the  5th,  ce' 
day,  and  perhaps  even  the  r 
originally  from  a  church  dedica      i 
able  that,  in  settling  the  musi      I 
such  an   exception  was  not       i 
reason  of  the  rule  and  perhaps 
had  gone  but  of  memory ;  a 
then  this  nile  of  assigning  th(      i 
mode  graduals  to  the  peniten 
us  back  to  very  early  days, 
tematic  arrangement  being  i 
6th  century. 

While  such  matters  as  thi 
liness,  it  must  be  remembere        i 
Gregorian  collection  is  far 
geneous  in  charaoter.    It  is  a  i 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  se]        i 
roughly,  the  various  strata, 
cited  suggests  the  high  ant         j 
of  graduals  ;  and  on  other 
probable  that  just  as  the 
musical   form,  represents  I 

psalmody  at  the  mass,  so  t1  i 

in  their  present  form  are  < 

the  extant  chants  of  that  se 
the  one  instance  of  *  Direc 
should  probably  be  put  n 
order  and  before  all  the  ex 
the  antiphonal  sort.  An 
those  of  the  Offertory  are  pi 
to  an  earlier  date  than  th  i 

munions.     Last  in  order  i 

Gregorian  collection  come  i 

are  so  novel  to  the  col1ecti< 
there  is  a  much  less  stal 
the  rest. 

It  is  important  to  inqn 
of  classical  plain-song  is  ui  i 

and  presupposes  the  latei 
answer  seems  to  be  that  1 
collection  is  not  Airther  n 
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ie  theory  that  prevailed,  with  slight  modi- 
tions,  tlirough  the  medieval  periodi  than 
ory  and  practice  in  music  are  wont  to  be. 
;  <loubt  there  are  certain  features  not  easily 
OTicilable,  and  these  have  to  be  accounted 
Those  who  have  supposed  that  the  eight- 
de  theory  was  a  late  Byzantine  importation 
the  7  th  or  8th  century,  have  also  supposed 
]kt  there  followed  upon  the  new  importa- 
*Tk  a  far-reaching  transformation -process  by. 
lich  the  old  music  was  adapted  to  the  new 
cory  ;  after  which  process  there  remained  some 
vr  irreconcilable  items  such  as  these.  But 
I  ore  are  no  signs  of  such  a  wholesale  trans- 
•Txnation  visible.  The  discrepancies,  as  they  at 
resent  exist,  are  to  a  large  extent  merely  due 
3  the  oorruxition  or  the  ignorant  revision  of 
tie  musical  text.  Apart  from  this,  some  licenses 
lay  be  detected,  which  apparently  the  composers 
'.llowed  themselves,  though  contrary  to  the  strict 
heory.  For  example,  they  seem  to  have  used 
:;he  b  for  the  low  B  as  well  as  for  the  high  b, 
\lthough  the  strict  theory  knew  of  no  such 
tnodification.  This  habit  is  best  shown  by  a 
^oup  of  Offertories  of  the  second  mode,  though 
the  same  phenomenon  is  visible  also  elsewhere. 
The  discrepancy  was  not  a  glaring  one,  fior  by 
'transposing  the  melody  a  fifth  higher  it  was 
easy  to  avoid  actually  writing  the  low  Bb.  Such 
•  transposition,  therefore,  in  some  cases  hides  the 
'  fact ;  though  in  others  the  same  Offertory  may 

-  be  found  in  one  MS.  transposed  and  in  another 
kept  at  its  normal  pitch,  and  with  the  Bb 
changed  to  Bt].     (See  for  example  the  0.  Medi- 

f  tabor  of  the  Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week,  which 
!  the   Sarum  Gradual  gives  untransposed,   and 

-  therefore  with  Bi;,  while  the  Solesmes  Gradual 
!  has  an  F,  in  the  transposed  position,  equivalent 
I    to  the  Bb  in  the  normal  position.)    There  are 

a  good  many  instances  of  tiiis  point  to  be  found, 
i    which  show  that  the  divergence  is  not  a  mere 
casual  mistake.     In  other  cases,  too,  besides 
these,  the  power  of  transposing,  which  existed 
either  independently  of  the  (b  or  through  it, 
was  utilised  so  as  to  allow  the  introduction  of 
certain  notes  which  were  not  strictly  speaking 
countenanced  by  the  theory,  but  involved  the 
,     use  of  chromatic  effects.     Thus  a  sixth -mode 
melody,  which  in  its  natural  position  used  the 
h}y  uniformly  and  not  the  bti,  was  transposed 
a  fifth  higher,  so  that  by  use  of  the  6b  in  the 
new  position  the  leading  note  might  be  avoided, 
and  the  effect  be  obtained  of  an  £b,  which  is, 
properly  speaking,  alien  to  the  mode.     (See 
vol.  ii.  p.  506.)    Similarly  by  transposition  the 
eifect  of  an  Y%  could  be  obtained.     Want  of 
space  predndes  the  full  discussion  of  these 
points  with  instances,  and  only  the  bare  state- 
ment of  the  facts  can  be  made  here. 

When  these  exceptions  have  been  mentioned 
and  allowed  for,  there  remains  the  general  truth 
that  the  hulk  of  the  music  of  the  classical 
Gregorian  collection  conforms  to  the  mediseval 


modal  theory  in  its  main  features.  In  some 
smaller  points,  such  as  the  range  of  the  modes, 
or  the  notes  on  which  a  melody  could  begin, 
the  later  mediaeval  theorists,  after  the  9th  cen- 
tury, made  certain  pedantic  rules  which  were  at 
variance  with  the  practice  of  previousgenerations , 
and  even  of  their  own  ,*  but  these  were  of  small 
importance.  It  is  probably  true  to  say  that 
the  theory  that  lies  behind  the  classical  plain - 
song  is  substantially  that  which  survived  as  a 
tradition  down  to  the  time  of  the  musical  revival 
of  Charlemagne's  day,  and  not  true  to  say  that 
a  new  Greek  theory  was  introduced  then. 

From  this  consideration  of  theory  we  turn  to 
consider  the  art  of  musical  compodtion  in  the 
stricter  sense.  What  were  the  principles  on 
which  such  music  was  written?  There  is  a 
radical  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
responsorial  and  the  antiphonal  music.  As 
these  two  were  confronted  with  one  another  in 
the  primitive  era  we  can  dimly  discern  a  certain 
amount  of  accommodation  taking  place  between 
them.  The  responsorial  clung  to  its  strong  sense 
of  Dominant,  but  acquired  a  new  definiteness  as 
to  FinaL  This  was  easily  done,  because,  as  we 
shall  see^  the  method  of  responsorial  composition 
made  it  easy  to  modify,  if  necessary,  the  close 
of  a  melody.  On  the  other  hand,  the  antiphonal 
music,  that  had  originally  very  little  sense  of 
dominant,  adopted  it  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  difference  between  the  Ambrosian  and  the 
Gregorian  psalm-tones  shows  the  effect  of  the 
change.  In  the  former  a  variety  of  notes  may 
be  employed  in  each  mode  for  the  reciting  note, 
while  in  the  latter  the  reciting  note  is  regularly 
the  Dominant  of  the  mode.  (See  Pbalmodt.) 
But  even  after  this  mutual  borrowing,  the  two 
methods  of  psalmody  remained  very  distinct  in 
their  procedure,  though  to  a  certain  extent  they 
were  bound  to  move  along  the  same  lines. 

The  fundamental  lines  of  all  plain-song  com- 
position were  determined  by  the  circumstances. 
The  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry  made  it 
necessary  that  the  music  which  was  set  to  it 
should  be  binary  in  form.  The  Cursus,  or  law 
of  rhythm  that  ruled  Latin  prose,  made  definite 
moulds  for  the  musical  cadences.  The  pente- 
syllabic  character  of  the  great  cadences  is  shown 
in  the  article  Responsorial  Psalmody,  and  the 
shorter  cadences  of  four,  three,  and  two  accents 
were  similarly  determined.  Thus  though  plain- 
song  is  not  formal  in  the  sense  that  measured 
music  is  formal,  with  its  bar  of  so  many  beats 
and  its  rhythm  of  so  many  bars,  yet  it  has  a 
very  definite  form  of  its  own  ;  and,  however 
much  bad  execution  and  want  of  understanding 
may  have  obscured  this  in  time  past,  and 
brought  plain-song  into  undeserved  bad  odour 
with  musicians,  the  recovery  of  the  true  plain- 
song  and  the  study  of  its  principles  and  methods 
are  bound  to  bring  it  back  to  their  notice,  not 
merely  as  an  antiquarian  study,  but  as  living 
and  effective  artistic  music. 
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principle  of  elaboration  by  vocal  adornments, 
and  you  have  the  three  root -ideas  that  are 
common  to  plain-song  'form. '  This  use  of  melodic 
enrichment,  where  elaboration  was  required,  arose 
also  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  ;  for  there 
was  as  yet  no  faculty  of  harmonic  enrichment 
Available,  and  richness  was  necessarily  to  be 
gained  only  by  melodic  elaboration.  When  this 
is  realised,  the  long  melismataf  which,  when  ill- 
executed,  are  so  intolerable  in  practice  and  so 
uiyustifiable  in  theory,  become,  when  properly 
sung,  both  artistically  defensible  and  aestheti- 
cally ravishing. 

The  special  methods  of  the  responsoiial  music 
are  exempHlied  in  tlie  graduals.  These  are  very 
unevenly  divided  among  the  modes,  they  show 
less  sense  than  the  rest  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween plagal  and  authentic.  While  fifty  or  so 
belong  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  modes  (the  old 
Trittis),  and  some  forty  to  the  first  and  second 
(the  old  Prottta),  the  third  and  fourth  (the  old 
Deutertis)  claim  only  a  doasen,  properly  speaking, 
and  the  seventh  and  eighth  (the  old  Tetrardus) 
only  one  or  two  more  than  that  number.  The 
method  of  composition  is  a  development  of  in- 
flected monotone.  (See  Responsorial  Psalm- 
ody.) Many  of  the  cadences  are  common  to 
many  of  the  graduals  of  the  same  mode,  but  they 
are  not  as  a  rule  shared  with  those  belonging  to 
other  modes.  Thus  each  mode  has  its  charac-< 
teristic  figures, — certain  cadences  which  are  used 
in  closing  (these  may  possibly  have  been  modified 
when  it  was  desired  to  make  more  explicit  the 
Final),  and  others  used  in  the  body  of  therespoud 
or  verse.  Some  of  tliese  are  combinable  with 
one  another,  and  thus  by  a  skilful  use  of  these 
figures  the  plain-song  composer  gets  liis  effects 
of  melodic  richness  and  beauty  just  as  the 
master  of  harmony  gets  his  by  the  collocation, 
combination,  and  sequence  of  familiar  chords. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  new  reforms 
instituted  by  the  Benedictines,  and  now  pushed 
forward  with  approval  by  the  present  Pope, 
that  this  music  is  being  recovered  ftom  the 
chaos  into  which  the  official  music  •  editions 
current  since  the  16th  century  had  plunged  it ; 
and  once  again  the  artistic  method  of  the  com- 
positions is  being  revealed  and  vindicated.  A 
specimen  gradual  of  the  TrUus  tonality,  with 
some  comments,  will  exemplify  this  method  of 
oompositlon  (it  consists  of  three  sections)  : — 


Si-cut     pM 


h 


i^fi'^'Ti^. 


This  opening  is  found  in  half-a-dozen  other 
cases  ;  the  closing  Tnelisnui  is  also  occasionally 
used  in  the  body  of  the  composition  as  well. 
The  next  section  stands  alone,  and  is  not  speci- 
ally distinctive,  but  it  is  made  up  of  common 
phrases : — 


The  gradual  then  ends  with  a  characteristic 
dose,  which,  in  combination  with  various  other 
figures,  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  final 
cadences  in  this  tonality :  — 


6ni'''^ivfii.^j^^l/'^i'^; 


de  U-qne-o  r«  -  nan   •   •   ti-uiu 

There  is  even  more  use  of  common  material 
in  the  four  sections  which  make  up  the 
verse.  Its  opening  section  is  common  to 
seven  gradual  verses,  while  an  eighth  has  the 
same  music  but  not  as  its  opening  section.  Its 
second  section  is  also  in  whole  or  in  ^lart  shared 
by  many  of  this  group,  a  third  section  is 
peculiai*  to  Aninia  niea,  and  not  found  else- 
where, while  the  final  section  brings  in  once 
more  the  closing  cadence  with  which  the  gradual 
has  been  seen  to  end. 

Even  from  this  single  example,  and  from  the 
specimen  given  under  Rbsfonsorial  Psalmody, 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  primitive 
monotone  survives,  though  elaborate  cadences 
have  been  grafted  on  to  it,  uud  even  the  mono- 
tone itself  has  become  highly  ornamented.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  some  of  the  Hebi-ew 
cadences  which  form,  with  their  monotone,  the 
staple  bulk  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  chant, 
like  the  Hebrew  writing  they  ai-o  to  be  read 
from  right  to  left;. 

The  Great  Telisha  (%vritten  thus  P)  :-— 


The  Small  Pazer  (written  thus  \J)  :- 


The  Zarka  is  of  a  minor  chai'acter  (written 
thus  00  ) : — 


The  Shalsheleth  ismore  elaborate  stilUwntteu 
thusS):— 


These  forms,  given  by  S.  Miinster  in  his  Institu- 
iionesHebraicae  of  1 524,  are  of  no  great  antiquity 
as  it  seems,  nor  do  they  compare  in  interest  with 
the  Gregorian  inelismata ;  but  they  exemplify 
the  same  method  of  composition,  which  is  indeed 
almost  universal  in  early  chant-music^ 

It  will  be  well  to  give  here,  for  porpoaes  of 
comparison,  a  few  specimens  of  the  cadences  as 
used  in  the  Responds  of  the  Office,  which  are 

1  For  Hdher  Jawiah  Flain-wiiK  Ma  Syrjumuvk  Mcuc.  »liwi  or- 
gamim  and  C^otrtiuuter  for  1807.  F.  Leltoer.  Iter  OoOtaHtmHieM 

1906).  »nd  y«wM  JtnegeL  * 
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It.  up  oil  the  same  lines.  A  good  set  of 
uTni>les  may  be  drawn  from  a  group  of 
s ponds   of  the  eighth  mode,  used  in  Holy 

•3elc 'In   Monte  Olivetl'  and  others  akin 

it. 

XHiis    we    have    this  used    as   a    common 

clence  : — ' 


t   f\K     J.,^^ 


voluu-tas 

.    .    .    aU 


■} 


ad    in  many  more  instances.     This,  again,  is 
h&racteristic : — 


^^ 


Sometimes  a  phrase  is  used  with  great  skill 
n  diiTerent  positions,  thus,  on  the  Final  and  on 
.he  Dominant: — 


± 


n^a^Jsi  I  (l^flis: 


.etc. 


c'.rcuinda-bit 


fMB  oai>i  -e 


il>i  •  e  •    •   -    -  tts  1 
lue  •    •    -  a     Y 
•  •  lee  •    •    -  U  j 


and  the  like  phrase  is  also  used  so  as  to  end  on 
yut  another  degree  of  the  mode,  with  a  minor 
e  fleet  thus  : — 

8   A^  s 


Tims  throughout  the  whole  range  of  i-espon- 

serial  compositions  the  same  principles  prevaiL 

The    tracts,  though  they   differ    from  the 

graduals  in  their  method  of  performance,  do  not 

ditfer  from  them  in  their  style  of  composition. 

They  need  not,  therefore,  be  separately  treated 

liere.     (See  Tract.)     It  is  different,  however, 

with  the  antiphons.    These  are  all  pure  melody 

without  any  suspicion  of  a  primitive  monotone 

lying  behind  them.    Antiphons  in  their  simplest 

form  are  constructed  upon  certain   standard 

types  of  melody,  and  even  in  the  elaborate  shape 

in  which  they  figure  in  the  mass -music  they 

remain  true  to  their  history.    In  the  Gregorian 

antiphon  the  Dominant  figures  prominently,  but 

as  a  mere  dominant  and  not  as  a  reciting  note. 

The  Final  is  equally  pi'ominent,  and  the  cadences 

are  so  ordered  as  to  produce  variety  and  feeling. 

Richness  is  here,  too,  obtained  by  the  use  of 

inelismata  ;  they  differ  in  the  different  modes, 

and  according  to  the  sort  of  composition. 

The  Offertories  are  the  richest  sort  of  chant, 
ami  staDd  on  slightly  different  ground  from  the 
anti])lion8  of  the  Introit  and  Communion.  These 
two  lorined  a  pair,  they  agreed  as  to  their  method 
of  psalmody,  each  of  them  being  associated  with 
several  verses  of  a  psalm  sung  to  a  tone,  until 
in  the  oourBe  of  the  10th- 12th  centuries  the 
Communion  lost  its  psalm.  The  oflfertoiy  on 
the  contrary  was  associated  with  one  or  more 
verses  set  to  very  elaborate  chants,  which  were 


assigned  to  a  soloist  as  if  they  had  been  respon- 
sorial  rather  than  antiphonal.  Similar  differ- 
enoes  prevail  in  the  musical  texture  of  the  two 
classes.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  tlie 
same  figures  used  in  introits  and  communions 
belonging  to  the  same  tonality  (authentic  and 
plagal),  but  it  is  not  so  common  to  find  points  of 
contact  between  them  and  the  offertories  of  that 
tonality.  When  such  are  found  they  are  usually 
in  the  closing  phrases,  as  for  m 
example  in  the  stock  closing  ^ 
cadence  of  the  fourth  mode — 

The  figures  and  phrases  found  in  the  anti- 


phons are  not  unlike  some  of  the  simpler  inelis- 
mata of  responsorial  music,  though  rarely  the 
same.  Thus  we  find  constantly  in  introits  and 
communions  of  the  first  mode  the  phrase — 

which  is  like  one  cited 
above.  The  figure  is  used 
also  a  third  higher,  so  as 


^M       > 


to  end  not  on  D  the  Final,  but  on  F — 

But  there  is  no  doubt  aa 


rfl%i  ^ 


to  the  marked  difference 
between    the    antiphonal 
and  the  responsorial  style. 

The  Alleluia  differs  in  character  from  the 
preceding.  It  is  essentially  a  jmeuma  or  jitbiliis, 
that  is,  a  long  melody  sung  merely  to  a  vowel 
sound.  Having  thus  no  liturgical  text,  it  wa» 
not  specially  appropriated  to  a  particular 
occasion.  Even  when  St.  Gregory  added  a 
psalm-verse  to  the  Alleluia  it  retained  some 
of  its  features  as  a  free-lance  ;  it  was  the  most 
unstable  element  in  the  Gregorian  repertory,  and 
the  one  opening  for  new  compositions  for  the 
mass-chants  that  remained  when  all  other  lines 
of  such  productivity  were  closed  up  in  the 
7th  century.  Unhampered  by  words,  the 
Alleluia  developed  a  musical  form  of  its  own. 
There  is  constant  repetition  of  phrases,  so  that 
the  same  musical  idea  gains  emphasis  by  reitera- 
tion, and  also  constant  repetition  with  slight 
differences,  so  that  variety  and  contrast  is 
obtained  as  well  as  reiteration.  The  Alleluia 
of  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent  opens  thus : — 


e- 


,^A--'-|tf^H.r^^:^^ 


The  verse  'Veni  domine'  follows,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  comes  this  long  jubilus — 


^    ■■  ■»! 


Sa  I  a'Qg^ 


f-1  ^g  ti   >^^.J^-^ 


At  the  end  of  the  verse  comes  a  cioBing  jtibilus, 
which  is  not  in  this  case,  as  is  usual,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Alleluia, 
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appeared  in  the  early  compositions  oocariooally 
— especially  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  stock 
phrases  already  cited  ;  but  it  becomes  a  common 
procedure  in  the  Alleluias,  That  for  Christ- 
mas Eve  begins  its  verse  thus  (Solesmes,  not 
Sarum) : — 

Ciw  -  ti-n»  dl  -  «  d/t'lt-YA  •  '  iarin>i-qul-taa 


I: 


'etc. 


ter-ne  et  x«(-na-Mt  ra>per    bm 

The  tendency  will  be  seen  farther  developed 
when  we  come  to  Sequences. 

The  same  features  which  have  been  described 
as  regards  the  Mass -music  in  the  Gradual 
appear  also  in  the  Office -music  of  the  Anti- 
phonal.  There,  too,  is  to  be  found  the 
same  blending  of  responsorial  and  antiphonal 
psalmody  ;  but  there  is  not  the  same  clear  line 
drawn  between  the  classical  plain-song  of  the 
^th  and  6  th  centuries,  and  that  which  (in  the 
case  of  the  Office)  was  composed  subsequently, 
and  added  to  the  Gregorian  collection.  In 
some  respects  both  antiphonal  and  responsorial 
music  are  seen  in  a  more  primitive  stage  in  the 
Antiphonal  than  in  the  Gradual.  The  psalm- 
music  has  not  been  written  for  purposes  of  a 
.choir,  and  therefore  it  has  not  been  elaborated 
as  it  has  in  connection  with  the  Mass.  There, 
it  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  that  simple  music 
has  survived,  as  for  example  for  one  or  two 
.communions  where  the  old  simple  melody  has 
not  been  superseded.  Here  it  is  otherwise. 
The  responds  of  the  Office,  unlike  those  at 
Mass,  keep  as  a  rule  to  their  stock  psalm-tone 
for  the  verse ;  and,  though  they  indulge  in 
elaborate  melimuUat  the  structure  is  on  the  whole 
simpler  than  in  the  case  of  the  graduals. 

So  fitr  as  antiphons  are  concerned,  they  exist 
in  their  primitive  form  in  the  Filter  of  the 
Office,  and  are  found  in  a  simple  shape  through- 
.out  the  whole  of  it  It  is  quite  exceptional  to 
find  in  the  Office  any  elaborate  form  of 
antiphon  at  all  comparable  to  the  introits  in 
complexity ;  though  there  is  some  gradation, 
and  the  antiphons  of  the  gospel-canticles  are 
more  florid  as  a  rule  than  those  of  the  psalms. 
It  is  among  these  antiphons  of  the  Office  that 
it  is  possible  to  trace  out  the  way  in  which  a 
large  number  are  constructed  upon  the  same 
musical  theme.     (See  Antiphon.) 

We  turn  now  from  the  Gregorian  collection 
of  classical  plain-song  to  the  music  which  lies 
outside  it.  The  hymn  melodies  are  not  subse- 
quent in  date,  but  they  are  different  in  character, 
and  must  be  treated  separately.  The  rest  of 
the  music  is  subsequent  in  date,  and  is  to  be 
distinguished  on  that  ground  from  the  classical 


sungat  their  first  introduction  to  church  worship. 

But  it  is  clear  that  a  hymn  melody  has  always 

been  regarded  rather  as  a  piece  of  folk-music 

than  as  an  artistic  composition ;  and  in  this 

respect  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  plain-song. 

It  differs  also  inasmuch  as  it  is  tiie  setting  of 

metrical  words,  and  therefore  takes  its  character 

from  the  metre.     It  is  necessarily,  therefore, 

more  closely  allied  to  measured  music  than  any 

other  branch  of  plain-song ;  in  fact,  a  simple 

syllabic  melody  set  to  a  hymn  of  pronounced 

metre  is  bound  to  become  almost  measured  in 

its  rhythm.     This  is  less  the  case  with  the  more 

elaborate  hymn  melodies  ;  but  even  with  them 

I  there  remains  the  necessity  to  fit  the  music  to 

'  the  regular  recurrent  accents  of  the  words  (see 

{  Htmn),  and  this  producesa  uniformity  of  rhyuim 

^  which  is  not  found  in  plain-song  set  to  prose 

I  texts.      Hymn  melodies,  though   popuhur  in 

origin,   show,  however,  clear  signs  of  artistic 

structure.    For  example,  in  the  following  melody 

8 


i^^i^fe: 


3fS: 


■± 


£:;;;=»£ 


:»£ 


^^^ 


USX 


there  is  considerable  skill  shown  in  developing 
the  third  line  from  the  second,  and  making  its 
close  rhyme  with  its  central  climax. 

The  music  of  the  <  Ordinary  of  the  Mass '  (see 
Gregorian  Music)  lies  for  the  most  part  out- 
side the  true  Gregorian  collection  ;  this  music, 
being  essentially  congregational  in  character, 
was  originally  simple  and  unvarying.  There 
is  one  piimitive  form  of  Kyrie^  one  primitive 
setting  of  the  Creed,  Sanetus  and  Agnus,  and 
probably  also  one  primitive  Gloria  in  SsdoMs, 
These  settings  are  of  the  simplest  sort,  and 
should  be  classed  with  the  recitatives  dealt  with 
above  rather  than  with  the  Gregorian  composi- 
tions. It  was  not  till  long  after  the  classical 
period  that  fresh  settings  of  the  Ordinaiy  came 
into  common  use.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
local  in  character.  Some  were  originally  com- 
posed for  the  particular  purpose,  as,  for  example, 
the  Kyrie  rex  splendens  composed  by  St.  Dunsitan 
while  waiting  to  celebrate.  Others  were  nothing 
but  adaptations  ;  take  for  example  the  following 
SanUus  which  is  an  adaptation  of  the  antiphon 
0  Christi  jnetas  of  St  Nichoks  :~ 

'^  ,^--  A,        ,Mfb 


^^^^ 


^ut 


-r*v.  ^  3'^  ^  ■ 


tu:  Sanotua:  Sano   ■    •   tm.  Do  •  •  mi-mm 


It 


^  \  iV^V.  iH 
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iK 


I'r^  ^  ■  3' 


^ic: 


CbriaU    pi 


t^"\S  . 


>  -  ae  •  i^ueu     -    -    •    •  da  lau    •    de 

:>m  the  9tli  or  lOtb  oentuiy  onwards  these 

melodies    for  the  Ordinary  were  being 

K>8ed  or  adapted.     They  have  not  by  any 

Ls  the  merit  of  the  claasical  oompoeitions. 

>  began  to  approximate  to  the  modem 
lity,  as  for  example  an  English  Gloria  in 
sis  which  opens  thus, 

9  ■  ■  a  g  »  '  ■  I  ■  i  ^  t 


o-ri  -  It    iu  ex-oal  •  sis   De  -  o 


Et     in    ter  -  ra  ; 


-1- 

-i- 

.       1 

r* 

■ 

>:   .: 1 

ho  -  miu  •  1  -  boa    bo  •  lua  to  -  luu  -  U  -  tl*. 

s  has  a  very  modem  ring,  and  stQl  more  so 
the  somewhat  degraded  form  in  which  it  has 
in  given  in  the  new  Vatican  Gradual ;  and 
time  went  on  this  tendency  exhibited  itself 
>re  and  more  fully  until  it  issued  in  such 
npositions  as  the  Miasa  de  Angelis, 
A  development  of  a  fresh  sort  brought  about 
e  introduction  of  tropes,  proses,  and  sequences. 
16  influence  of  the  Byzantine  singers  who  came 
the  West  in  the  early  days  of  the  Prankish 
mpire  has  probably  been  over-estimated.     No 
)ubt  they  were  responsible  for  the  introduction 
)  the  Westem  Church  of  certain  Greek  com- 
ositions  such  as  the  Lauds  antiphons  of  the 
ctave  of  the  Epiphany.     There  was  no  great 
lovelty  in  a  borrowing  such  as  this,  for  as  fiu 
Hick  as  Latin  plain-song  can  be  traced  there 
ras  going  on  a  continual  infiltration  of  Greek 
lompositions,  sometimes  appearing  singly,  some- 
:imes  taken  over  in  block,  as  for  example  in 
x>nnection  with  Candlemas  and  other  festivals 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.     It  is,  however,  probably 
to  these  Byzantine  singers  that  we  must  assign 
the  impulse  which  produced  ti'opesand  sequences. 
The  same  instinct  which  had  already  produced 
the  Alleluia-jubilus  induced  people  to  go  a  step 
farther,  and  interpolate  similar  musical  phrases 
into  the  midst  of  already  existing  compositions, 
or  to  append  them  at  the  end.     Thus,   the 
AUeluia  became  the  starting-point  for  a  new 
set  of  Jubili ;  and  even  in  the  body  of  old- 
fashioned  responds  there  were  inserted   long 
hiclisrnataj  which  in  process  of  time  were  made 
into  proses  (sSe  Seqitentia).     When  this  had 
come  about,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  same 
tendency  should  decorate  the  music  of  the 
Ordinary—the  KyriCy  etc., — with  tropes. 

Thisfreshdevelopmentmarksafurtheradvanoe 
in  the  development  of  musical  form.  In  these 
mliamata  we  find  not  only  the  extension  of 
those  same  principles  of  repetition  and  rhyme 


which  we  have  already  noted  iu  the  case  of  the 
Alleluia,  but  we  find  also  the  first  symptoms 
of  key -relationship.  The  fundamental  structure 
of  the  sequence -melody  was  based  upon  the 
principle  of  repetition,  for  normally  each  phrase 
of  the  melody  was  repeated.  In  many  of  them 
the  cadences  are  so  framed  as  to  suggest  a  tonic 
and  dominant  relationship.  This  is  remarkable. 
Hitherto  any  suggestion  of  key-relationship  had 
been  that  of  tonic  and  subdominant,  and  had 
ai'isen  out  of  the  use  of  the  tetrachord  synem- 
menon  and  the  6b.  But  this  appearance  of 
tonic  and  dominant  relationship  is  new.  The 
longer  sequence-melodies  give  it  in  very  clear 
form,  and  the  beginnings  of  it,  at  any  rate,  are 
observable  even  in  such  a  short  melody  as  the 
following,  in  the  sections  marked  by  the  change 
of  clef:— - 

The  Alleluia  melody  EduxU  Dominus,  set  later 
to  the  Prose  Prome  casta  concio. 


t 


fU  N  ^  t  '  I 


=3^ 


S:T3===j 


e 


i  *  'Sj  ■ 


If 


^ 


A  *  \W 


fc 


a-  la'  I  ".v.j;^3^ 


3^'fl  J*Jl 


K  ■*    I  ^\^'K 


The  troi)e8  and  other  developments  of  the 
sort,  because  of  their  liturgical  impropriety, 
disappeared  as  quickly  as  they  had  arisen,  sur- 
viving mainly  in  the  sequences,  which  became 
practically  independent  compositions,  and  in 
the  farsed  Eyries ;  but  the  fresh  principles  of 
form  which  they  had  introduced  still  continued. 
The  new  ideas  of  key -relationship  naturally 
formed  a  league  with  the  folk-song  tonality 
which  was  invading  music ;  and  since  the 
church  was  already  provided  with  a  collection 
of  lituigical  music,  which  satisfied  for  the  most 
part  its  traditional  needs,  on  the  lines  of  plain - 
song  composition,  further  musical  experiment, 
both  melodic  and  harmonic,  was  restricted  to 
new  ecclesiastical  forms  such  as  the  motet,  or 
was  even  diverted  to  a  large  extent  into  the 
secular  sphere. 

After  the  11  th  oentuiy  plain-song  composition 
went  on,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  At 
times  it  made  (jathetic  attempts  to  keep  the 
old  flavour,  just  as  in  later  days  the  Italian 
composers  tried  to  keep  up  the  polyphonic  style 
even  when  their  thoughts  ran  more  naturally 
in  the  operatic  style  ;  but  the  late  writers  of 
plain-song  could  not  fail  to  be  profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  the  new  tendencies  out  of  which 
modem  music  was  to  develop.     The  true  art 
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been  well  for  plain-song  if  the  compositions  in 
a  degraded  style  which  were  pnt  forth  in  its 
name,  and  obtained  an  unhealthy  popularity, 
had  never  come  into  existence.  Plain-song, 
like  everything  else,  must  be  judged  by  its 
classical  epoch  ;  and  the  decadent  compositions 
of  the  15  th,  16th,  and  17  th  centuries  are  only 
worth  study  as  a  warning  of  what  plain-song 
is  not. 

In  conclusion,  something  must  be  said  about 
the  preservation  of  the  plain -song  tradition. 
Tlie  music  in  the  early  days  was  all  preserved 
orally.  It  is  not  clear  at  what  time  the 
melodies  were  written  down.  Long  before  that 
they  were  probably  taught  by  the  teacher  to 
his  class  from  memory,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  gestures  which  indicated  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  melodies,  and  probably  also  the  extent  of 
the  intervals.  Even  when  the  system  of  neum- 
notation  arose,  out  of  combination  of  the  acute 
and  grave  accents  (see  Notation),  the  practical 
singing  was  still  a  matter  of  oral  tradition,  and 
the  noted  books  were  probably  few.  The  change 
which  introduced  a  staff-notation  instead  of  the 
neumatic  notation  made  it  possible  to  define 
the  intervals  accurately,  and,  in  this  respect 
at  any  rate,  to  be  more  secure  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  tradition.  The  grouping  and 
phrasing  was  less  well  safeguarded  by  the 
Guidonian  notation ;  but  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  manuscripts  which  contain  the  staff 
notation  agree  in  the  main  as  regards  the  tradi- 
tion, though  they  are  spread  over  a  wide  area, 
shows  that  on  the  whole  the  tradition  has  been 
faithfully  preserved,  and  that  the  mediaeval 
books  substantially  represent  the  primitive 
plain-song. 

It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  the  tradition 
suffered  more  at  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
invention  of  printing  than  it  ever  suffered  in 
the  period  of  oral  tradition.  So  long  as  manu- 
scripts continued  there  was  uniformity  and 
faithfulness ;  but  ill-advised  and  ignorant 
reforms  were  attempted  in  the  16th  century 
which  led  up  to  the  Medicean  editions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17  th  century.  These  editions 
were  fastened  upon  the  Church,  and  became 
official,  though  they  presented  a  most  undesir- 
able and  corrupt  text  of  the  melodies.  Interest 
in  plain-song,  however,  and  knowledge  about  it 
were  so  slight  that  no  rebellion  took  place  against 
the  evil  tyranny  of  the  Medicean  editions  till 
the  19th  century.  From  1848  there  dates  a 
new  interest  and  a  gradual  improvement  in  the 
tradition.  The  new  Mechlin  books  of  1848 
were  no  improvement,  but  they  were  followed 
by  a  better  edition  issued  jointly  by  the 
Archbishops  of  Reims  and  Carobrai.  Good 
pioneer  work  was  also  done  by  the  Jesuit 
Lambillotte  in  France,  and  by  Hermesdorff  in 
Germany  ;  but  these  attempts  only  provoked 


to  the  corrupt  Medicean  version  of  the  melodies, 
and  from  1871  onwards  the  Batisbon  service- 
books  perpetuated  the  evil.  Following  on  the 
work  of  Lambillotte  and  Hermesdorff  came  the 
fuller  revival  of  real  plain-song  in  the  hands  of 
the  Benedictines  of  the  Congregation  of  France, 
led  by  Gu^ranger,  Pothier,  and  Mooquerean. 
Their  work  has  been  to  return  to  the  manu- 
scripts, to  show  up  the  unworthiness  of  the 
modem  printed  editions  in  comparison  with  the 
uniform  manuscript  tradition,  and  to  call  for 
the  official  adoption  of  a  better  set  of  service- 
books.  The  publications  issued  at  Solesmes 
have  led  up  to  this  result.  The  Gradual  and 
other  service-books  published  by  the  monks 
showed  their  superiority  and  their  greater 
conformity  to  the  true  tradition,  while  the 
scientific  handling  of  tlie  questions  at  issne 
went  on  in  the  succeeding  volumes  of  Palto- 
graphic  Afusicale.  Through  this  {latient  work 
and  ardent  enthusiasm  the  Vatican  itself  has 
been  conquered.  Plain-song  reform  has  received 
official  sanction,  and  a  new  set  of  books  is  being 
issued  from  the  Vatican  press  which  will  re- 
produce more  faithfully  the  true  Gregorian  tra- 
dition of  plain-song. 

In  England  the  plain-song  tradition  began 
early,  'coming  straight  from  Rome  with  the 
advent  of  St.  Augustine  ;  and  the  English 
plain-song  tradition  has  always  been  a  particu- 
larly trustworthy  one.  When  the  Latin  services 
were  superseded  in  the  16th  century  it  was  only 
possible  to  preserve  very  little  of  the  ancient 
plain-song.  It  was  retained 'in  the  English 
litany  issued  by  Cranmer  in  1544  ;  and  six 
years  later,  in  1550,  one  year  after  the  issne  of 
the  First  Prayer- Book,  John  Merbecke  published 
his  famous  Booke  of  Common  Praier  Noted,  in 
which  plain-song  melodies,  printed  in  the 
square-headed  Gregorian  character,  were  adapted 
to  the  Anglican  offices  of  'Mattins,'  *£aen 
Song,'  *The  Communion,'  *The  Communion 
when  there  is  a  Burial,'  etc.,  under  the  serious 
restriction  which  was  imposed  upon  him  (in 
rebellion  against  former  elaborateness),  namely, 
that  he  should  only  set  one  note  to  one  syllable. 
Through  these  publications  and  others  the 
Gregorian  tones  survived  in  some  fonn  eren 
down  to  the  18th  century,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
plain-song  had  passed  away  out  of  the  English 
service.  The  revived  interest  in  plain-aong 
within  the  English  church  was  begun  by  Mr. 
Dyoe,  who  brought  out  his  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  Noted  in  1848.  Since  tlnn  there  hare 
been  many  adaptations  of  the  simpler  plain-song 
of  the  responses  and  tones  to  the  English  serrice. 
The  Hymnal  Noted  brought  back  the  hymn 
melodies  in  1851,  and  these  have  become 
increasingly  popular.  The  more  genuine  and 
elaborate  plain-song  compositions  have  not  had 
the  same  opportimity,  and  have  not  obtained 
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^vide  currency,  though  in  some  churches 
-»oTig  masses  are  sung  at  the  Holy  Gom- 
loi\  service,  and  even  Introits  also,  with 
sliiglisli  -words  adapted  to  the  old  melodies. 
^me  of  the  modem  Anglican  Communities 
i-song  has  been  much  studied  and  is  very 
%  if  not  exclusively,  used  in  the  community 
Lces.  The  later  part  of  this  revival  of  the 
Q-song  tradition  in  the  English  church  has 
large  extent  focussed  round  the  *  Plain-song 
Mediaeval  Music  Society/  and,  apart  from 
A  Plain -song  Psalters,  its  publications  re- 
cent the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  done, 
^or  the  study  of  Plain-song  the  Benedictine 
'Sographie  is  indispensable  ;  the  most  recent 
I  fnll  manual  is  that  of  Dr.  Wagner,  Ein- 
iriing  in  die  Greg.  Melodien  (Part  I.,  General 
1  Liturgical ;  Part  II.,  on  Notation  ;  Part 
[.,  to  follow,  on  Theory.  An  English  trans- 
don  of  Part  I.  is  publiEQied  by  the  Plain-Song 
ciety.  A  Grammar  of  Plain-Song  has  been 
^ued  by  tho  Benedictines  of  Stanbrook.  Older 
oks  are  Pothier,  Les  Melodies  Or^orienncs, 
he  EUments  of  Plain- Song  (Plain -Song 
>c.)  ;  Kienle,  CJuirU  OrigorUn.  Important 
ientifio  points  are  treated  in  Gevaert's 
^dop^  AiUique,  and  Jacobsthal's  Chromatische 
*  Iteration.  w.  h.  f. 

PLAIN-SONG  AND  MEDIEVAL  MUSIC 
OCIETY,     THE.      In    November    1888    a 
meeting  was  held  by  Messrs.  Somers  Clarke, 
V.  J.  Birkbeck,  H.  B.  Briggs,  Brown,  Notting- 
lani,  Athelstan  Riley,  and  B.  Luard  Selby,  at 
vhich  was  formed  the  above  Society,  for  anti- 
quarian purposes,  with  the  following  objects : — 
[1)  To  be  a  centre  of  information  in  England 
for  students  of  Plain-song  anji  Mediaeval  Music, 
and  a  means  of  communication  between  them 
and  those  of  other  countries.     (2)  To  publish 
facsimiles  of  important  MSS.,  translations  of 
foreign  works  on  the  subject,  adaptations  of 
the  plain-song  to  the  English  use,  and  such 
other  works  as  may  be  desirable.     (3)  To  form 
a  catalogue  of  aU  plain -song  and  measured 
music  in  England,  dating  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.     (4)  To  form  a 
thoroughly  proficient  choir  of  limited  numbers, 
with  which  to  give  illustrations  of  Plain-song 
and   Medieval    Music.     The    subscription    is 
£1  per  annum,  entitling  members  to  all  publi- 
cations gratia.      Cleigymen  and  organists  are 
eligible  for  election  as  associates,  at  a  subscrip- 
tion of  28.  6d.  per  annum,  entitling  them  to  the 
annnal  publications  at  a  reduced  price.     Mr. 
H.  B.  Briggs  was  honorary  secretary  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Society  till  his  death  in  1901, 
after  which  the  present  honorary  secretary,  Mr. 
Porcy  E.  Sankey,  was  appointed,  the  treasurer 
being  Mr.  E.  6.  P.  Wyatt.    At  the  present  time 
(1906),  the  Society  is  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Earl  of  Dysart,  and  has  for  vice-presidents 
tho  Bishop  of  Ai^U  and  the  Isles,  the  Abbot 
of  Famborongh,  Viscount  Halifax,  Sir  Hickman 
voL.ni 


B.  Bacon,  Bart.,  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge,  Mus.D.,  the 
Very  Kev.  Vernon  Staley,  and  Professor  H. 
Ellis  Wooldridge.  The  Council  consists  of  the 
following : — Bev.  Maurice  Bell,  W.  J.  Birkbeck, 
Esq.,  Rev.  A.  E.  Briggs,  R.  A.  Briggs,  Esq., 
Somers  Clarke,  Esq.,  Wakeling  Dry,  Esq.,  Rev. 
W.  Howard  Frere,  Rev.  Dom  Gatard,  O.S.B., 
Rev.  E.  R.  Grimes,  A.  Hughes-Hughes,  Esq., 
J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  Rev.  K  J.  Norris, 
Rev.  G.  H.  Palmer,  A.  H.  D.  Prendergast,  Esq., 
Athelstan  Riley,  Esq.,  J.  Russell,  Esq.,  P.  E. 
Sankey,  Esq.,  Rev.  H.  Urling  Smith,  Rev.  G.  R. 
Woodward,  and  E.  G.  P.  Wyatt,  Esq.  Tho 
publications  of  the  Society  fall  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which,  though  possibly  the  more  useful 
of  the  two,  does  not  need  detailed  specification 
in  this  place.  It  consists  of  educational  works 
on  the  execution  of  plain-song,  and  adaptations 
to  the  English  use.  The  other  branch  consists 
of  facsimiles  of  MSS.,  and  its  value  from  an 
archaeological  point  of  view  is  very  great,  even 
if  some  of  the  translations  printed  in  the  older 
issues  are  here  and  there  open  to  question.  The 
volumes  already  published  are  as  follows : — 

TIm  MadfliJ  NotoUon  of  the  Middle  Ag«  (out  of  print). 

Sonn  and  Madrigals  of  the  10th  vmtmry  (14  exanpl«). 

Oradual  SariabaricnM.  a  faalmil*  of  an  Xnglian  Uth-centtur 
Gradual,  with  an  Introdnetlon.  etc. 

The  Sanim  Ondnal.  an  Introdootlon  to  the  aboTe. 

Antlphooale  Sariahnrienae.  a  faoimile  of  an  Bngliih  18th-oen- 
tnrr  Antiphoner.    8  parts  already  pabUahed.    (IMS.) 

nrly  Bn^lah  Harmony,  from  the  10th  to  the  Ifith  eentnry.  Vol. 
I.  pnbllahod! 

Madrigala  of  tho  IBth  eentnry  (aiz  in  modem  notation),  (out  of 
print). 

Bibliotheca  Muaieo-Iitnnlca.  a  dOMniptlre  hand-lUt  of  the  Musi- 
cal and  Latin  Uturgleal  MSS.  of  the  Middle  Ages  preaerred  In 
Bngllsb  librariei.    VoL  i.  puUiabed.  ^^^ 

PLANCHJfe,  James  Robinson,  of  French 
descent,  bom  in  London,  Feb.  27,  1796  ;  made 
Rouge  Croix  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  1854,  and 
Somerset  Herald,  1866  ;  died  in  London,  May 
30,  1 880.  Planch^'s  many  dramas  and  extrava- 
ganzas do  not  call  for  notice  in  these  pages  ;  but 
he  requires  mention  as  the  author  of  tlie  librettos 
of '  Maid  Marian,  or  the  Huntress  of  Harlingford, 
an  Historical  Opera,'  for  Bishop  (Co vent  Garden, 
Dec.  8,  1822),  and  'Oberon,  or  The  Elf-King's 
Oath,  a  Romantic  and  Fairy  Opera,'  for  WeW 
(Covent  Garden,  April  12,  1826).  He  was 
manager  of  the  musical  arrangements  at  Vaux- 
hall  Gardens  in  1826-27,  and  in  1838  he  wrote 
for  Messrs.  Chappell  a  libretto  founded  on  the 
Siege  of  Calais  by  Edward  III.,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  set  by  Mendelssohn.  Mendelssohn, 
however,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  book,  and 
it  was  ultimately  transferred  to  Heniy  Smarts 
by  whom  a  large  portion  was  composed.  The 
correspondence  between  Mendelssohn  and 
Planch6  may  be  read  in  the  lUeollections  amd 
Befiectuma  of  the  latter  (1872,  i.  279-816).     a. 

PLANQON,    Pol   Hknri,   bom    June    12,  A  C\/,^^  // 
1854,  at  Fumay,  Ardennes,  received  instraction  ^r 

in  singing  at  Paris  from  Duprez,  and  later  from       /  ^  '  ^ 
Sbriglia.     In  1877  he  made  his  debut  on  the 
stage  at  Lyons  as  St.  Bris,  and  during  a  two- 
years'  engagement  there  sang,  Dec.  1,  1877,  as 
Joseph  in  Gounod's  *  Cinq  Mars ';  Feb.  8, 1879, 
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his  d^but  in  Paris  at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Gait^ 
as  Colonna  in  Duprat's  'P^trarque.'  He  next 
sang  with  great  success  at  the  Lamoureaz 
Ck)ncerts,  and  on  Jane  25,  1883,  first  appeared 
at  the  Op6ra  as  Mephistopheles,  a  part  in  which 
he  became  very  popular,  and  which  was  sung 
by  him  over  a  hundred  times  during  his  ten 
years*  engagement  there.  His  parts  included, 
April  2,  1884,  Pittacua  on  the  I'evival  of 
Gounod's  '  Sapho '  and  in  new  operas ;  Nov.  30, 
1885,  Don  Gormas  in  Massenet's  *Cid';  March 
21, 1890,  Francis  I.  in  Saint-Saens's  *  Ascanio,' 
etc.  On  June  3,  1891,  he  made  his  debut  at 
Oovent  Garden  as  Mephistopheles,  with  great 
success.  From  that  time  until  1904  inclusire, 
he  sang  every  season  at  Govent  Garden,  and  in 
1892  for  a  few  nights  at  Drury  Lane,  and  ob- 
tained great  popularity  in  a  huge  number  of 
parts  sung  in  four  different  languages,  notably 
as  both  the  King  and  the  Priest  in  <  Aida ' ; 
Oapulet  and  the  Friar  in  '  Rom6o ' ;  Oroveso, 
the  bass  parts  of  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner  (Land- 
grave, Henry  the  Fowler,  Pogner),  etc.  His 
new  parts  include,  June  20,  1894,  General 
Garrido  in  Massenet's  '  Navarraise ' ;  July  11, 
1898,  Ariofarne  in  Mancinelli's  *£ro  e  Leandro' ; 
May  30,  1901,  in  English  as  the  Friar  in  Stan- 
ford's ^Much  Ado  about  Nothing';  July  14, 
1902,  the  King  in  Bunuing's  *  Princesse  0«ra ' ; 
July  6,  1904,  Phanuel  in  Massenet's  'Salome,' 
etc.  From  1893  until  1906,  M.  Plan9on  has 
sung  every  winter  in  America,  where  he  enjoys 
the  same  popularity  as  he  has  enjoyed  in 
Paris  and  London.  a.  g. 

PLANQUETTE,  Bobeet,  born  in  Paris, 
July  31, 1848  ;  passed  rapidly  through  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  first  appeared  as  a  composer  of 
songs  and  chansonnettes  for  the  Cafes-concerts. 
Encouraged  by  the  popularity  accorded  to  the 
bold  rhythm  and  slightly  vulgar  melody  of 
these  songs,  he  rose  to  operettas — *  Valet  de 
cour,*  *Le  Serment  de  Mme.  Gregoire,'  and 
*  Paille  d'avoine.  *  The  decided  progress  evinced 
by  this  last  piece  was  confirmed  by  *  Les  Cloches 
de  Corneville,*  a  three -act  operetta,  produced 
with  immense  success  at  the  Folies  Dramatiques 
on  April  19,  1877,  adapted  to  the  English  stage 
by  Faniie  and  Reece,  and  brought  out  at  the 
Folly  Theatre,  London,  Feb.  23,  1878,  with 
equally  extraordinary  good  fortune.  Planquette 
afterwards  composed  and  published  *Le  Chevalier 
Gaston,'  one  act  (Monte  Carlo,  Feb.  8,  1879), 
and  'Les  Voltigeurs  de  la  32me.,'  three  acts 
(Th<54tre  de  la  Renaissance,  Jan.  7,  1880).  [His 
next  piece  was  '  Ija  Cantiniere,'  which  was 
followed  in  1882  by  'Rip  van  Winkle'  (also 
given  in  London  ^vith  great  success),  'Nell 
G Wynne'  in  1884,  and  'La  Cremaillerie '  in 
1885,  and  'Surcouf  in  1887.  In  the  latter 
year  he  wrote,  especially  for  England,  '  The  Old 
Guard*  (Liverpool  and  London),  and  in  1889 


were  *  La  Cocarde  Tricolore '  (1892),  '  Le  Talis- 
man' (1892),  'Panurge'  (1895),  and  'Mam'zelle 
Quat'  Sous'  (1897).  He  died  in  Paris,  Jan. 
28,  1903.]  G. 

PLANTADE,  Charles  Hbnbi,  bom  at  Pou- 
toise,  Oct.  14,  1764  ;  was  admitted  at  eight  to 
the  school  of  the  king's  '  Pages  de  la  musique,' 
where  he  learned  singing  and  the  violoncello. 
On  leaving  this  he  studied  composition  with 
Honore  Langl6  (born  at  Monaco,  1741,  died  at 
Yilliers  le  Bel,  1807),  a  popular  singing-master  ; 
the  pianoforte  with  Hullmandel  (bom  at  Stras- 
burg,  1751,  died  in  London,  1823) ;  and  the 
harp,  then  a  fiishionable  instrument,  fromPetrini 
(bom  in  1744,  died  in  Paris,  1819).     Haying 
started  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and  the  harp,  he 
published  a  number  of  romances,  and  nocturnes 
for  two  voices,  the  success  of  which  procured  hini 
admission  to  the  stage,  for  at  that  time  the  com- 
poser of  such  simple  melodies  was  considered 
perfectly  competent  to  write  an  opera.    Between 
1791  and  1815  Plantade  produced  a  dozen  or 
so  dramatic  works,  three  of  which,  *  Palma,  ou 
le  voyage  en  Gr^ce,'  two  acts  (1798),  *Zo^,  ou 
la  iMiuvre  petite'  (1800),  and    *Le  Man  de 
circonstance '  (1813),  one  act  each,  were  en- 
graved.    The  whole  of  this  fluent  but  insipid 
music  has  disappeared.     His  numerous  sacred 
compositions  are  also  forgotten  ;  out  of  about  a 
dozen  masses,  the  '  Messe  de  Requiem '  alone 
was  published,  but  the  Conservatoire  has  the 
MS.  of  a  'Te  Deum'  (1807),  several  motets, 
and  five  masses.     From  these  scores  it  is  evident 
that  with  an  abundance  of  easy-flowing  melody, 
Plantade  had  neither  force  nor  originality.     He 
had  a  great  reputation  as  a  teacher,   was  a 
polished  man  of  the  world,  and  a  witty  and 
brilliant  talker.      Queen  Hortense,  who  had 
learned  singing  from  him,  procured  his  appoint- 
ment as  Mattre  de  Ohapelle  to  her  husband, 
and  also  as  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  (1799). 
He  gave  up  his  class  in  1807,  but  resumed  it 
in  1815  :   was  dismissed  on   April   1,   1816, 
reinstated  Jan.  1,  1818,  and  finally  retii'ed  in 
1828.      [He   was  ofiicially  employed   in   the 
Grand  OpiSra  in  1812.]     He  was  decorated  with 
the  Legion  of  Honour  by  Louis  XVIII. ,  in  1814. 
His  best  pupil  was  Mme.  Cinti-Damoreau.     He 
died  in  Paris,  Dec.  18,  1839,  leaving  two  sons, 
one  of  whom,  Charles  FRANgois,  -bom  in 
Paris,  April  14,  1787,  died  March  25,  1870— 
composed  numeroiLS  chansons  and  chansonnettes, 
some  of  which  have  been  popular.  o.  c. 

PLANTE,  Francois,  bom  at  Orthez  in  the 
Basses  Pyren^,  March  2,  1839,  appeared  in 
Paris  at  a  very  early  age  as  an  infant  prodigy, 
playing  the  piano  with  much  success.  In  Dec 
1849  he  entered  ^larmontel's  class  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  in  the  following  year  carried  off 
the  first  prize.  He  was  then  before  the  public 
again  as  a  performer,   for  some  three  years, 
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Avliich.  time  he  played  frequently  at  the 
or  concerts  given  by  Alaxtl  and  Franc- 
3  ;  in  1853  he  returned  to  the  Conserva- 
o  study  harmony  under  Bazin.  Here  he 
^d  a  second  prize  in  1855.  It  must  be 
.<3d  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  at  a 
at  which  he  was  playing,  the  audience 
t;ed  in  talking  to  an  extent  that  highly 
Led  Plante  ;  whereupon  he  retired  in  great 
L  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  remained  for 
y  ten  years,  becoming  familiar  with  the 
•oaitions  of  all  schools,  and  counteracting 
3^vils  which  necessarily  accompany  such  a 
iT-  as  his  had  hitherto  been.  He  did  not 
pear  in  Paris  until  1872,  when  he  devoted 
self  to  playing  on  behalf  of  various  charitable 
cts.  A  series  of  concerts  given  with  Alard 
^Franchomme  established  his  position,  and 
leeforth  he  held  a  distinguished  pUce  among 
u  ch  pianists.  He  undertook  many  successful 
cert-tours  on  the  Continent,  and  appeared 
England  in  1878,  playing  Mendelssohn's 
and  PF.  concerto  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert 
May  1  in  that  year.  His  playing  was  character- 
d  by  repose,  maturity  of  style,  and  rare 
;elligence.  He  was  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
lonneur.  He  died  in  July  1 898,  at  P^rigueux. 
ougin's  supplement  to  F^tiB,  etc.)  m. 

PLAYFORD.     A  family  connected  with  the 
iblication  of  EngUsh  music  from  1650   to 
le  tlrst  decade  of  the  18th  century. 
John  Playford,  the  elder,  according  to  the 
searches  into  his  pedigree  made  by  Miss  L.  M. 
liddleton  (Notes  and  Queries,  and  Did.  of  Not. 
Hog.),  was  a  younger  son  of  John  Playford  of 
vTorwich,  and  was  bom  in  1628.     In  1648  his 
lame  appears  as  bookseller  in  London,  and  in 
(November  1650  he  published  his  first  musical 
^vork,  'TheEnglish Dancing-Master, 'dated  1651. 
From  tins  time  onward  his  publications  were 
entirely    musical.      They    included     Hilton's 
*  Catch  that  catch  can,'  *  Select  Musicall  Ayres 
and  Dialogues,'  and   ^Musick's  Recreation  on 
the  Lyra  ViolL'     He  was  from  1653  clerk  to 
the  Temple  Church,  and  held  his  shop  in  a 
dwellinghoune  connected  with  the  Temple  ('  in 
the  Inner 'Temple  near  the  Church  door')  ;  as 
his  wife,  Hannah,  kept  a  boarding-school  for 
young  ladies  at   Islington,   he  in  due  course 
removed  there,  still  keeping  on  his  place  of 
business  in  the  Temple.     His  house  at  Islington 
was  a  large  one  '  near  the  church,'  and  after  his 
wife's  death  in  1679  he  advertised  it  for  sale 
{sea^mitVs  Protestant  MagaziTie,  April  11, 1681), 
removing  to  Arundel  Street  '  near  the  Thames 
side,  the  lower  end  and  over  against  the  George ' 
(some  references  give  this  as  '  over  against  the 
Blew  Ball ').    The  character  of  the  man  appears 
to  have  been  such   as  made  him  liked  and 
respected  by  all  who  came  into  contact  with 
him,  and  he  seems  to  have  well  earned  his 
general  epithet  '  Honest '  John  Playford.     Ac- 
cording to  the  new  edition  of  Pepys'  Diary 


edited  by  Wheatley,  Samuel  Pepys  had  very 
friendly  relations  with  Playford,  the  latter 
frequently  giving  him  copies  of  his  publications. 
In  music-publishing  Playford  had  no  rival,  and 
the  list  of  his  publications  would  practically  be 
a  list  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  less  than 
twenty  works)  of  all  the  music  issued  in  England 
during  the  time  covered  by  his  business  sareer. 
Playford  was  enough  of  a  musician  to  compose 
many  psalm  tunes  and  one  glee  which  became 
popiilar,  '  Comely  Swain,  why  sitt'st  thou  so ' ; 
and  to  WTite  a  handbook  on  the  theory  of 
music  which,  concise,  plain,  and  excellent,  might 
well  serve  for  a  model  to-day.  This  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Skill  of  Mustek  attained  nineteen  or 
twenty  editions,  and  was  the  standard  textbook 
on  the  subject  for  nearly  a  century ;  the  first 
edition  is  dated  1654,  and  the  last  1730.  In 
1655  Playford  published  an  enlarged  edition  of 
it,  which  long  ])assed  as  the  first.  See  the 
Sainmelbdnde  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Oes.  vi.  521.  It 
is  divided  into  two  books,  the  first  containing 
the  principles  of  music,  Avith  directions  for 
singing' and  playing  the  ^iol;  the  second  the 
art  of  oomposing  music  in  parts,  by  Dr.  Cam- 
pion, with  additions  by  Christopher  Simpson. 
The  book  acquired  great  popularity ;  in  1730 
it  reached  its  nineteenth  edition,  independent 
of  at  least  six  intermediate  unnumbered 
editions.  There  are  variations  both  of  the 
text  and  musical  examples,  frequently  exten- 
sive and  important,  in  every  edition.  In  the 
tenth  edition,  1683,  Campion's  tract  was 
replaced  by  ^  A  Brief  Introduction  to  the  Art 
of  Descant,  or  composing  Music  in  parts,' 
without  author's  name,  which  in  subsequent 
editions  appeared  with  considerable  additions 
by  Henry  Purcell.  The  seventh  edition  con- 
tained, in  addition  to  the  other  matter,  *  The 
Order  of  performing  the  Cathedral  Service,' 
which  was  continued,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in 
the  later  editions.  Another  of  Playford's  im- 
portant works  was  the  '  Dancing -Master,'  a 
collection  of  airs  for  the  violin  used  for  country 
dances,  the  tunes  being  the  popular  ballad  and 
other  airs  of  the  period.  This  work  ran  through 
a  great  number  of  editions  from  1650  to  1728, 
and  is  the  source  of  much  of  our  National 
English  melody.  *  Courtly  Masquing  Ayres  of 
tAVo  parts'  (a  title-page  of  tlie  treble  part  is 
preserved  in  the  Bagford  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  Harl.  MS.  5966)  appeared  in 
1662. 

Other  valuable  works  in  a  series  of  editions 
were  published  by  Playford,  books  of  catches, 
of  psalms,  and  songs.  Instruction-books  and 
'  lessons '  for  the  cithern,  viol,  and  flageolet  also 
followed  in  a  number  of  editions.  After  Play- 
ford's  death  many  of  these  were  continued  by 
his  son  Henry,  and  by  Wm.  Pearson  and  John 
Young,  who  ultimately  acquired  the  rights  of 
publication. 

In  the  early  times  of  his  business,  Playford 
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1664-65  ;  and  later  than  this  with  John  Can*, 
who  kept  a  music-shop  also  in  the  Temple,  a 
few  steps  from  John  Playford's. 

Many  mistaken  statements  have  been  made 
regarding  Playford's  basineas.  For  instance,  it 
is  mentioned  (Di^^f,  Nat.  Biog.)  that  he  invented 
the  '  new  ty'd  note '  in  1658.  This  is  quite  an 
error.  The  tied  note  was  not  inti*oduoed  before 
1690,  some  years  after  Playford's  death  (see 
voL  ii.  p.  383  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  325).  Neither  is  it  true 
that  in  1672  he  began  engraving  on  copper. 

John  Playford,  senior,  was  neither  a  printer 
nor  an  engraver,  and  long  before  1672  he  hod 
issued  musical  works  printed  from  engraved 
copper  plates.  In  1667  Playford  republished 
Hilton's  '  Catch  that  catch  can,'  with  extensive 
additions  and  the  second  title  of  '  The  Musical 
Companion,'  and  a  second  part  containing  '  Dia- 
logues, Glees,  Ayres,  and  Ballads,  etc. ' ;  and  in 
1672  issued  another  edition,  with  further 
additions,  under  the  second  title  only.  Some 
compositions  by  Playford  himself  are  included 
in  this  work.  In  1671  he  edited  '  Psalms  and 
Hymns  in  solemn  musiok  of  four  parts  on  the 
Common  Tunes  to  the  Psalms  in  Metre :  used 
in  Parish  Churches';  and  in  1677.  *The 
Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  .  .  .  Tunes 
...  in  three  parts,'  which  passed  through 
twenty  editions.  In  1673  he  took  part  in 
the  Salmon  and  Lock  controversy,  by  ad- 
dressing a  letter  to  the  former,  *by  way  of 
Confutation  of  his  Essay,  etc.,'  which  was 
printed  with  Look's  Present  Practice  of  Musick 
Vindicated.  The  style  of  writing  in  this  letter 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  writings  of 
Salmon  and  Lock.  In  place  of  abuse  we  have 
quiet  argument  and  clear  demonstration  of  the 
superiority  of  the  accepted  notation.  Towards 
the  year  1684  Playford,  feeling  the  effects  of 
iige  and  illness,  handed  over  his  business  to  his 
son  Henry ;  and  there  is  a  farewell  to  the  public, 
in  the  fifth  book  of  <  Choice  Ayres  and  Songs,' 
1684.  All  attempts  to  settle  satisfactorily 
the  date  of  John  Playford's  death  have  hitherto 
failed.  The  likeliest  date  is  about  November 
1686  {Did,  Nat.  Biog.\  and  this  is  borne  out  by 
his  unsigned  will,  which,  dated  Nov.  5,  1686, 
was  not  proved  until  1694,  the  handwriting  being 
sworn  to,  on  the  issue  of  probate.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  will  was  written  on  his  death- 
bed, and  that  from  feebleness  or  other  cause,  it 
remained  without  signature.  That  he  was  dead 
in  1687  is  proved  by  several  elegies  ;  one  by 
Nahum  Tate,  set  to  music  by  Henry  Purcell, 
was  issued  in  folio  in  this  year.  Dr.  Cummings 
suggests  {Life  of  P}ireeil,  p.  46)  that  this  relates 
to  John  Playford  the  younger,  but  he  has  over- 
looked the  fact  that  an  elegy  '  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Playford,  author  of  these,  and  several 
other  works*  appears  in  the  1687  and  later 
editions  of  Playford's  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of 


There  are  several  portraits  of  the  elder  Play- 
ford extant,  taken  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  and  these  are  prefixed  to  various  editions 
of  the  Introduction. 

Hbnry  Playford,  son  of  the  above,  was  born 
May  5,  1657  {DicL  Nat.  Biog.),  and  succeeded 
to  his  father's  business  in  1684.  Before  this, 
however,  he  had  published  one  or  two  books, 
notably  An  Antidote  ctgainst  Melancholy,  1682 
and  1684.  Henry  Playford  was  at  first  in 
partnership  with  Richard  Carr,  the  son  of  John 
Carr.  The  Cans,  father  and  son,  kept  a  music - 
shop  at  the  Middle  Temple  Gate,  facing  St. 
Dunstan's  Church,  and  the  early  publications 
of  Henry  Playford  were  sold  both  at  the  Inner 
Temple  and  here,  Henry  Playford  becoming 
in  due  course  owner  of  the  shop  at  the  Middle 
Temple  Gate,  or  at  Temple  Change  as  it  was 
otherwise  called.  Henry  Playford  republished 
editions  of  the  works  originally  issued  by  his 
father  and  a  small  quantity  of  his  own  fresh 
ventures.  In  1698  he  advertised  a  lottery  of 
music-books.  He  published  several  important 
musical  works,  among  which  were  Purcell's  *Ten 
Sonatas,'  and  'Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  for  St. 
Cecilia's  day,'  1697;  *  Orpheus  Britannicus,' 
1698-1702  ;  Blow's  'Ode  on  the  Death  of 
Purcell,'  1696,  and  *  Amphion  Anglicus,'  1700. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  he  had  not  the  same 
business  ability  as  his  father,  but  in  1699  he  es- 
tablished a  Concert  of  Music  held  thrice  weekly 
at  a  coffee-room,  and  in  1701,  another  series 
of  weekly  Concerts  at  Oxford  {Did,  Nat.  Biog.). 
Later  he  developed  into  a  dabbler  in  picture 
and  print  dealing,  and  his  music  business  began 
in  consequence  to  decline.  Walsh  had  arisen, 
and  Henry  Playford  must  have  found  in  him  a 
very  powerful  rival  in  the  music  trade.  The 
statement  {Did.  Nat.  Biog.)  that  in  1694  he 
sold  his  copyright  in  the  *  Dancing-Master '  to 
Heptinstall,  does  not  appear  to  be  justified,  as 
long  after  this  date  his  name  as  publisher  occurs 
on  all  copies.  About  1706  or  1707  it  appears 
that  he  had  retired  from  the  music  business 
altogether.  His  stock  seems  to  Have  been 
purchased  by  John  Cullen  {q.v.),  whose  address 
*  at  the  Buck  between  the  two  Temple  Gates ' 
appears  to  be  Henry  Playford's  (formerly  Jolin 
Carr's)  shop.  His  death  is  variously  given  as 
occurring  in  1706  and  1710.  If  his  will  was 
proved  in  1721,  as  one  authority  states,  it  is 
likely  that  his  decease  must  have  been  much 
later  than  either  of  these  dates. 

John  Playford  the  younger.  Miss  Middleton 
has  definitely  dispelled  the  error  that  he  was 
a  son  of  John  Playford  the  elder ;  he  was  his 
nephew.  He  was  bom  at  Stanmore  Magna  in 
1655,  and  was  son  of  Matthew  Playford,  rector 
there.  He  must  have  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  printing  in  London,  and  this  he  no  doubt  did 
with  William  Godbid,  a  printer  of  great  repute 
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'ientilic  "works  and  for  music,  being  the  one 
oyed  in  his  period  by  the  elder  Playford. 
l^rinting- office  was  in  Little  Britain,  and 
>i<i  having  died  in  1679  young  Playford  in 
year  entered  into  ]mrtner8hip  with  the 
>vv  Anne  Godbid.  At  her  death  or  retirer 
"t  Playford  alone  held  the  business,  and 
ited  all  the  musical  works  issued  by  his 
si XI  Henry  until  1686. 
xx  this  year  John  Playford,  junior,  died,  and 
Nvidow  Eleanor  advertises  the  business  as 
sa.le  (see  London  Gazette  for  May  6,  1686). 
.  IX  i*egard  to  the  Playford  publications  it  may 
mentioned  that  after  the  death  or  retirement 
Henry  Playford  such  books  as  were  still 
e»«,l)le,  like  *The  Dancing- Master,*  The  Intro- 
rt  ion  to  the  Skill  of  Mxmck^  Simpson's  *  Com- 
wdium  of  Musick,'  Playford's  *  Whole  Book  of 
alms,'  etc.,  were  reprinted  in  fresh  editions  by 
illiam  Pearson  (9. v.),  and  were  sold  by  John 
o\ing.  CuUen  certainly  acquired  Henry  Play- 
I'd's  stock  (probably  he  was  an  assistant  with 
lay  ford),  but  never  issued  any  editions.  All 
le  Playford  publications,  with  very  few  ex- 
3}^>tion8,  were  from  movable  music  type.  The 
xcei)tions  were  some  instrumental  works,  as, 
Musick's  Handmaid,'  etc.,  and  some  reprints 
roiii  earlier  copper  plates,  as  Orlando  Gibbon s's 
Faiitazies,'  Child's  'Psalms,'  etc.,  these  the 
ilder  Playford  had  got  possession  of  on  his  com- 
ncucing  business.  Henry  Playford  also  issued 
a.  few  engraved  half-sheet  songs.  (For  list  of 
the  Playford  publications,  see  the  writer's 
Jiritish  Music  Publishers,)  r.  K. 

PLEASANTS,  Thomas,  bom  1648,  became 
in  1670  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  Norwich  Cathedral.  He  died  Nov.  20,  1689, 
and  was  buried  on  Nov.  23  in  the  north 
transept  of  the  cathedral.  (West's  CcUhedral 
Organists.) 

PLECTRUM,  a  small  piece  of  horn,  wood, 

ivory,  tortoiseshell,  or  other  substance  used  for 

playing  certain  stringed  instruments,  and  taking 

the  place  of  the  finger-nails,  or  fingers  in  instni- 

nients  of  the  lute  tribe.     From  paintings,  and 

other  evidence,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  Greeks 

generally  played   the   lyre   with  a   plectrum, 

though  this  was  varied  by  the  use  of  the  fingers. 

In  modem  days  the  instruments  of  themandoline 

family  alone  are   played  with  the  plectrum. 

Although  the  wire-strung  guitar  of  the  middle 

of  the  18th  century  appears  to  have  demanded 

(for  the  fingers'   sake)  a  plectrum,   yet   the 

old  instruction  books  direct  it  to  be  played  by 

the  unarmed  fingers.     The  touch  of  the  finger 

on  the  string  produces,  of  course,  a  quality  of 

tone  which  no  substitute  can  effect.     The  jacks 

of  the  spinet  and  harpsichord  are  plectra,  and 

though  generally  these  are  armed  with  quill, 

yet  in  the  later  form  of  harpsichord,  one  set 

of  jacks  is  supplied  with  leather  tips  which 

produces  a  more    meUow    effect.      See    also 

vol.  ii.  p.  6276.  f.  k. 


PLEYEL,  Ignaz  Joseph,  a  most  prolific 
instrumental  composer,  bom  June  1,  1757,  the 
twenty-fourth  child  of  the  village  schoolmaster 
at  Buppersthal  in  Lower  Austria.  His  musical 
talent  showed  itself  early.  He  learat  to  play 
the  clavier  and  violin  in  Vienna,  the  former 
from  Van  Hal,  or  Wanhall,  and  foimd  a  patron 
in  the  then  Count  Erdbdy,  who  put  him  under 
Haydn,  as  a  pupil  in  composition  in  1774,  and 
appointed  him  his  Capellmeister  in  1777,  allow- 
ing him,  however,  leave  of  absence  to  continue 
his  studies.  After  remaining  several  years  with 
Haydn  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  fully  imbibed 
the  taste  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  lived  in 
intercourse  with  the  best  singers  and  composers. 
In  1783  he  was  called  to  Strasburg  at  first  as 
deputy,  and  in  1789  as  first  Capellmeister  to 
the  cathedral.  In  1791  he  was  invited  to 
London  to  take  the  control  of  the  Professional 
Concerts  of  the  following  season.  He  was 
probably  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  a  blow  aimed  at  Salomon,  and  that 
he  would  be  in  competition  with  Haydn.  The 
blow,  however,  miss^  its  aim.  Pleyel  conducted 
his  first  Professional  Concert,  Feb.  13,  1792. 
Haydn  was  present,  and  the  programme  con- 
tained three  symphonies,  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Pleyel  himself  (composed  expressly  for  the 
concert).  On  May  14,  he  took  his  benefit.  The 
visit  was  a  satisfactory  one,  both  from  an  artistic 
and  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  On  his  return 
to  France  he  found  himself  denounced  as  an 
enemy  to  the  Republic,  and  was  forced  to  fly. 
He  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  from  the  charge, 
and  at  length  settled  in  Paris  as  a  music-seller. 
In  1800  the  musicians  of  the  opera  proposed  to 
perform  Haydn's  *  Creation,'  and  Pleyel  was 
selected  to  arrange  that  Haydn  should  himseli 
conduct  the  performance.  He  got  as  far  as 
Dresden  on  the  road  to  Vienna,  but  all  the 
influence  of  Haydn  and  Artaria  failed  to  obtain 
a  pass  for  him  any  further,  and  the  direction 
of  the  performance  came  finally  into  the  hands 
of  Steibelt.  The  evening  of  the  concert — 8 
Niv5se  or  Dec.  24,  1800 — was  a  memorable 
one,  since  on  his  road  to  the  opera-house,  in 
the  Rue  Nicaise,  Bonaparte  nearly  met  his  death 
from  an  infernal  machine.  Pleyel  visited  Vienna 
and  obtained  great  success  there  in  1805.  He 
was  the  firat  to  publish  the  complete  collection 
of  Haydn's  quartets  (except  the  last  three,  of 
which  two  had  not  then  been  printed,  and  the 
third  was  not  composed  till  some  time  after- 
wards). The  edition,  in  separate  parts  only, 
has  a  portrait  of  Haydn  by  Darcis  after  Guerin, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  First  Consul.  It  wss 
followed  by  thirty  quartets  and  five  s3nnphonies 
in  score.  In  1807  Pleyel  founded  the  piano- 
forte factory  which  has  since  become  so  widely 
celebrated.  [See  Pleyel  &  Co.]  He  di^ 
Nov.  14,  1881. 

Haydn  considered  Pleyel  as  his  dearest  and 
most  efficient  pupil.     He  writes  from  London : 
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revived  ;  we  are  often  together,  and  it  does  him 
honour  to  find  that  he  knows  the  worth  of  his 
old  father.  We  shall  each  take  our  share  of 
success,  and  go  home  satisfied.  *  Pleyel  dedicated 
to  Haydn  his  opera  2,  six  quartets  *  in  segno  di 
perpetua  gratitudine.'  When  Pleyel's  first  six 
string  quartets,  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Count 
Ladislans  Erdody,  appeai*ed  in  Vienna,  Mozart 
wrote  to  his  father  (April  24,  1784):  *Some 
quartets  have  come  out  by  a  certain  Pleyel,  a 
schokr  of  Jos.  Haydn's.  If  you  don't  already 
know  them,  try  to  got  them,  it  is  worth  your 
while.  They  ai-e  very  well  written,  and  very 
agreeable  ;  you  will  soon  get  to  know  the  author. 
It  will  be  a  happy  thing  for  music,  if,  when  the 
time  arrives,  Pleyel  should  replace  Haydn  for 
us.*  This  wish  was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled. 
In  his  later  works  Pleyel  gave  himself  up  to 
a  vast  quantity  of  mechanical  writing,  vexing 
Haydn  by  copying  his  style  and  manner  without 
a  trace  of  his  spirit,  and  misleading  the  public 
into  neglecting  the  works  of  both  master  and 
scholar,  including  many  of  Pleyel's  own  earlier 
compositions,  which  were  written  with  taste  and 
care,  and  deserve  a  better  fate  than  oblivion. 

Pleyel  was  emphatically  an  instrumental  com- 
poser, and  wrote  an  enormous  number  of  sym- 
phonies, concertos,  and  chamber  pieces,  of 
which  a  list  will  be  found  in  Fetis,  comprising 
twenty-nine  symphonies ;  five  books  of  quintets ; 
and  seven  of  quartets,  some  of  them  containing 
as  many  as  twelve  compositions  each  ;  six  flute 
quartets  ;  four  books  of  trios  ;  eight  concertos  ; 
five  symphonies  concertanti ;  eight  books  of  duets 
for  strings  ;  ten  books  of  sonatas  for  PF.  solo, 
and  twelve  sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin.  When 
in  Italy  he  wrote  an  opera,  'Iphigenia  in  Aulide,' 
which  was  performed  at  Naples  in  1785.  A 
hymn  or  cantata  in  praise  of  revolutionary 
doctrines,  called  'La  Revolution  du  10  ao{it 
(1792)  ou  le  Tocsin  allegorique,'  is  mentioned 
by  Lobstein,  and  a  *Hymn  to  Night'  was 
published  by  Andr6  at  Offenbach  in  1797.  A 
series  of  twelve  Lieder,  op.  47,  was  published 
at  Hamburg  by  Giinther  and  Bohme.  It  has 
never  yet  been  mentioned  that  his  introduction 
to  the  world  as  a  vocal  composer  was  with  an 
opera  for  the  marionette  theatre  at  £sterhaz  in 
1776,  *Die  Fee  Urgele,'  containing  a  quantity 
of  vocal  pieces.  A  portrait  of  him,  painted  by 
H.  Hardy  and  engraved  by  W.  Nutter,  was 
published  by  Bland  during  Pleyel's  residence 
in  London. 

Camille,  eldest  son  of  the  foregoing,  bom  at 
Strasburg,  Dec.  18,  1788,  took  over  the  music 
business  in  1824,  associating  himself  with 
Kalkbrenner  for  the  pianoforte  department 
He  had  had  a  good  musical  education  from  his 
father  and  Dussek ;  he  lived  for  some  time  in 
London,  and  published  several  pieces  which 
evince  considerable  talent.     He  died  at  Paris, 


His  wife,  Marie  Felicity  Denise  Moke  or 
Mooke,  known  as  Madame  Pleyel,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  July  4,  1811,  and  at  an  early  age 
developed  an  extraordinary  gift  for  playing. 
Herz,  Moscheles,  and  Kalkbrenner  were  suc- 
cessively her  masters,  and  she  learnt  much  from 
hearing  Thalberg ;  but  her  own  unwearied 
industry  was  the  secret  of  her  success.  Her 
touniSes  in  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  and  England  were  so  many  triumphal 
progresses,  in  which  her  fame  continually 
increased.  Mendelssohn  in  Leipzig,  and  Liszt 
at  Vienna,  were  equally  fascinated  by  her  per- 
formances ;  Liszt  led  her  to  the  piano,  turned 
over  for  her,  and  played  with  her  a  duet  by 
Herz.  Not  less  marked  was  the  admiration  of 
Anber  and  F^tis,  the  latter  pronouncing  her 
the  most  perfect  player  he  had  ever  heard. 
Berlioz  was  violently  in  love  with  her  in  1830  ; 
see  his  Lettres  irUiTnes,  xxvii.-xxxiiL,  and 
Jullien's  Hector  Berlioz.  In  this  country  she 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Philharmonic, 
June  27,  1846,  in  Weber's  Concertstiick.  To 
Brussels  she  always  felt  an  attraction,  and  in 
1848  took  the  post  of  teacher  of  the  PF.  in  the 
Conservatoire  there,  which sheretained  till  1872. 
Her  pupils  were  numerous,  and  worthy  of  her 
remarkable  ability.  She  died  near  Brussels, 
March  80,  1875.  c.  v.  p. 

Pleyel's  connection  with  Scottish  music  anoae 
in  this  way.  In  1791  George  Thomson  of 
Edinburgh  (q.v.)  sought  Pleyel  in  London, 
and  applied  for  assistance  in  tJie  arrangements 
of  a  collection  of  Scots  songs  which  he  was 
about  to  issue.  He  also  commissioned  him  to 
compose  twelve  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte, 
founded  upon  Scottish  airs.  Pleyel,  after  mucb 
delay  and  difiiculty,  completed  six  of  the  sonatas 
and  wrote  symphonies  and  pianoforte  arrange- 
ments to  thirty -two  Scots  songs,  for  all  of 
which  Thomson,  in  1793,  paid  him  £131 :  5 :  0. 
The  sonatas  were  issued  in  two  sets,  of  three 
each,  and  the  first  twenty-five  songs  formed  the 
first  number  of  Thomson's  collection,  the  remain- 
ing seven  being  published  later.  Thomson's 
relations  with  Pleyel  were  by  no  means  satis- 
factory. He  complained  that  the  composer 
had  *  juggled  with  him '  and  '  grossly  deceived 
him,'  added  to  which  was  the  delay  and  uncer- 
tainty of  communicating  with  him  during  the 
Continental  war.  Thomson,  therefore,  at  a  later 
date  obtained  the  services  of  Kozeluch  and 
finally  of  Haydn,  ultimately  rejecting  much  of 
Pleyel's  work  on  a  republication  for  new  arrange- 
ments by  Haydn.  f.  k. 

PLEYEL  k  CO.  This  distinguished  Parisian 
firm  of  pianoforte-makers  is  now  styled  Pletel. 
Wolff  et  Cie.  ,  and  from  particulars  supplied 
by  M.  Wolff— formerly  a  pianist  and  professor  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  for  many  years  head  of 
the  house — its  founder  was  Ignaz  Pleyel,  the 
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>08er,  'wYkO  established  it  in  1807.  The 
^X  firm  is  remarkable  for  having  always  been 
:^'bed.  by  musicians,  such  as  Gamille  Pleyel, 

loecame  liis  father's  partner  in  1821,  and 
Idorennery  T^ho  joined  them  three  years  later. 
s'ta.rtin^,  the  pianoforte-maker,  Hen ryPape, 
z,  valuable  aid.  The  influence  of  Chopin,  who 
Xe  Ills  debut  in  Paris  at  Pleyersrooms,inl831, 
.  remained  a  tradition  in  the  facile  touch  and 
miliar  sin^ng  tone  of  their  instruments. 
mille  Pleyel  was  succeeded  in  the  control  of 
^  business  by  M.  A.  Wolff  above  mentioned, 
io  has  much  improved  the  Pleyel  grand  pianos 

the  direction  of  power,  having  made  them 
equate  to  the  modem  requirements  of  the 
Txcert-room,  without  loss  of  those  refined 
i&lities  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  firm 
IS  had  since  1876  an  agency  in  London,  a.  j.  h. 

PLICA  (literally,  a  Fold,  or  Plait).  A  char- 
3ter,  mentioned  by  Franco  of  Cologne,  Joannes 
e  Muris,  and  other  early  writers.  Franco 
escribes  four  kinds :  (1)  the  '  Plica  longa  ascen- 
lens,*  formed  by  the  addition,  to  a  square  note, 
>f  two  ascending  tails,  of  which  that  on  the 
*ight  hand  is  longer  than  that  on  the  left ;  (2) 
the  '  Plica  longa  descendens,'  the  tails  of  which 
iive  drawn  downwards,  that  on  the  right  being, 
iis  before,  longer  than  that  on  the  left ;  (3)  the 
'  Plica  brevifl  asoendens,'  in  which  the  longer  of 
the  ascending  tails  is  placed  on  the  left  side  ; 
and  (4)  the  '  Plica  brevis  descendens,'  in  which 
the   same  arrangement  obtains  with  the  two 

descending  tails. 


These  notes  had  the  ordinary  values  of  longs 
and  breves,  but  they  were  sung  with  some  sort 
of  falsetto  grace  at  the  end,  the  art  of  which 
has  long  been  lost.     The  grace  occupied  one 
'     third  of  the  length  of  the  note  when  perfect,  or 
one  half  when  imperfect.     Franco  tells  us  that 
'      besides  longs  and  breves  semibreves  could  be 
^      plicated  when  in  ligature,  but  not  when  stand- 
ing alone :  he  defines  *  plica '  as  '  the  division 
^      of  the  same  sound  into  grave  and  acute '  (Cousse- 
^      maker's  Scriptares,  i.  123).     Pseudo- Aristotle 
says  that  the  interval  taken  at  the  end  may 
'       be  either  a  semitone,  tone,  minor  or  major 
i       third,  or  perfect  fourth  or  fifth  :  he  adds  that 
plication  is  effected  '  per  compositionem  epiglotti 
^       cum  lepercussione  gutturis  subtiliter  inclusa,' 
whatever  that  may  mean  (Coussemaker,  i.  278, 
ii.  406).    ^larchettus  of  Padua  tells  us  that 
'  to  plicate  a  note  is  to  extend  the  sound  upwards 
or  downwards  in  a  feigned  voice,  different  from 
\        that  naturally  produced,'  the  interval  taken 
depending  on  the  position  of  the  next  note 
;        (Gerbert,  Scriptores,  iii.  181).  J.  F.  R.  8. 

f  PLUNKETT,  Cathekinb,  almost  invariably 

r        known  as ' Miss  Plunkett, '  one  of  the  first  female 
violinists  of  whom  there  is  any  record.     Bom 
f         in  Dublin  in  1 725,  she  was  sent  as  an '  apprentice ' 


to  Dubourg,  then  Master  of  the  State  Music  in 
Ireland,  in  1740,  and,  on  Dec.  6,  1742,  gave  a 
benefit  concert  in  Fishamble  Street  Music  Hall. 
Having  studied  sedulously  under  Dubourg  for 
another  year,  she  determined  to  try  her  fortune 
before  a  London  audience.  Accordingly,  on 
Jan.  27,  1748-44,  Miss  Plunkett,  announced  as 
'  a  scholar  of  Mr.  Dubouig's  lately  arrived  from 
Dublin,'  gave  a  concert  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  Apparently  this  must  have  been 
successful,  as  the  young  lady  again  appeared  at 
the  same  theatre  on  Feb.  27  following.  After 
the  year  1744  no  trace  of  Miss  Plunkett  is 
found.  w.  H.  G.  F. 

PLUS  ULTRA.     See  Nz  Plus  Ultra. 

PNEUMA,  from  the  Greek  Tvevna,  <a 
breathing ' ;  also  written  Neuma  and  Neupma. 
A  melody  sung  to  a  vowel  sound  at  the  close  of 
a  word  or  sentence.  Such  decorations,  known 
also  as  Jubili,  have  been  utilised  in  church 
music  from  very  early  times.  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Jerome  both  speak  of  the  way  in  which 
music  of  this  sort,  unhampered  by  words,  can  be 
used  as  an  expression  of  devotional  feeling  which 
could  not  be  put  into  words.  While  the  Pneuma 
was  used  to  decorate  many  musical  phrases,  its 
chief  elaboration  was  in  connection  with  the 
Alleluia  at  Mass.  Here  it  is  an  invariable 
feature,  and  the  final  a  of  the  word  Alleluia  was 
always  used  as  a  vowel  with  which  to  associate 
an  elaborate  piece  of  vocal  melody.  The  follow- 
ing Alleluia  of  Easter  Sunday  will  serve  as  an 
example : — 


e  •yyi^ iv-v 


*f^    »^ 


=3tv; 


A  verse  follows,  Paseha  nostrum  immolatus 
est  Christns ;  on  the  second  word  there  is  a 
long  cadence,  and  others  follow  on  the  last  two 
syllables  of  immolcUus ;  the  melody  of  the 
Alleluia  is  then  repeated  on  the  word  Christus, 

A  further  illustration  of  the  same  tendency 
to  ornament  melodies  with  vocal  additions  led 
to  the  evolution  of  the  Tropes  and  Sequences. 
(See  Sequentia,  Trope.) 

The  ordinary  pneums  of  the  psalm  tones  are 
those  given  at  the  end  of  the  eight  characteristic 
modal  melodies.     (See  Modes.)        w.  h.  f. 

PNEUMATIC  ACTION.  A  contrivance  for 
lessening  the  resistance  of  the  keys,  and  other 
movable  parts  of  an  organ,  first  attempted  by 
Joseph  Booth  of  Wakefield  in  1827,  and  brought 
into  a  practical  shape  by  Charles  S.  Barker 
in  1887,  when  it  was  first  applied  by  Cavaill6- 
CoU  to  the  organ  of  St.  Denis.  In  1 885  David 
Hamilton  of  Ildinburgh  had  made  a  pneumatic 
movement  (See  Groan,  anief  pp.  548,  550.) 
The  necessity  of  some  such  contrivance  may  be 
realised  from  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  organs, 
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POCHETTE.  Small  boat-shaped,  and  dimin- 
utive normal-shaped,  violins,  which  came  into 
vogue  in  France  about  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  accurately  the  original 
form  of  these  little  instruments,  as  both  types 
come  under  the  equivocal  title  of  '  Pochette ' ; 
but  judging  from  Kircher's  illustration  of  a 
boat-shaped  pochette  in  his  '  Musurgia  Univer- 
salis' (1650),  which  he  calls  a  Lintereulus 
(the  name  is  derived  from  lintcr,  a  small  boat, 
wherry,  or  trough),  it  would  appear  that  the /in/er 
or  boat-shaped  form  was  the  earlier.  The  Padre 
Bonanni  {DeacrizwnedegliliistrumerUiArmonicif 
1770)  also  refers  to  the  Latin  name  saying: 
*  This  young  man  is  learning  to  play  a  little 
instrument'  (an  illustration  of  a  boat-shaped 
instrument  is  given)  *  which  the  Latins  named 
Lintereulus*  and  mentions  that  in  Italy  it  is 
called  Sordino  and  is  used  for  dancing.  Mersenne 
(De  InstrumerUis  ffarmonicis,  1637)  gives  three 
different  sizes,  all  boat-shaped,  and  says  they 
were  called  pera  or  poche^  and  were  carried  in 
the  pockets  of  the  professors  of  dancing ;  and 
de  Fureti^re's  Didionary  (1690)  defines  the 
word  '  Poche ' :  '  petit  violon  que  les  maitres  k 
danser  mettent  dans  leur  poche  quand  ils  vont 
monter  en  ville.'  In  a  word,  the  small  tone 
of  the  boat -shaped  LintereuZiis  earned  for  itself 
the  name  of  Sordino  in  Italy,  and — owing  to  its 
convenient  dimensions — '  Pochette '  in  France, 
and  '  Taschengeige'  in  Germany  ;  and  the  minia- 
ture violin,  known  as  <  Kit '  (see  that  name)  in 
England,  was  a  later  development,  which  crept 
in  and  assumed  the  title  of  its  predecessors. 
The  boat-shaped '  Pochette '  or '  Sordino '  measures 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length  ;  there 
is  generally  a  heart-shaped  sound-hole,  as  well  as 
two  /  holes,  and  the  neck  forms  part  of  the 
instrument,  —  a  detail  which  points  to  the 
pochette  as  a  survival  of  the  '  Rebec '  of  Arabian 
origin.  They  are  often  beautifully  embellished, 
either  with  inlaying  of  ivory,  tortoise-shell, 
carving,  or  other  ornamentation,  and  their 
accompanying  cases  are  usually  lined  with 
satin  or  velvet,  and  bear  conventional  designs, 
mostly  of  fleurs-de-lys,  on  the  exterior.  The 
bows,  which  measure  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
inches  in  length,  are  made  sometimes  entirely  of 
ivory,  or. partially  inlaid  to  match  the  accom- 
panying *  Pochette.'  The  diversity  and  fancy 
which  was  lavished  by  their  makers  upon  these 
little  instruments  has  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  determine  (as  may  be  done  in  judging  violins) 
the  maker  or  school  to  which  they  belong. 
The  varnish  on  the  boat-shaped  pochettes  gives 
place  to  excessive  ornamentation,  whereas  some 
of  the  violin-shaped  pochettes  have  beautiful 
varnish.  At  the  South  Kensington  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion in  1874,  a  sordino  by  Matthias  Albanus 
(1680)  was  exhibited,  and  at  the  Samary  Sale 
two  exquisite  little  pochettes — one  by  Matthias 


ful  pochette  of  the  violin  type,  made  by  Stradi- 
varius  in  1717,  was  brought  to  Fnnoe  by 
Tarisio  on  one  of  his  first  visits.  He  sold  it  to 
Sylvestre,  and  it  eventually  became  the  pro- 
perty of  MonsieurClapisson,  who  wassoenchan  ted 
with  it  that  he  included  it  in  the  orchestral 
score  of  his  opera,  ^  Les  trois  Nicolas.'  Another 
exquisite  little  pochette  (violin-shaped),  also  the 
property  of  Mons.  Clapisson,  contained  a  fan, 
which  opened  at  will  between  the  belly  and 
back.  Mons.  Jubinal  possessed  a  pochette 
which  fitted  into  a  walking-stick.  At  the 
Donaldson  Museum  there  is  a  violin -shaped 
pochette,  with  very  fine  varnish,  which  isthouglit 
to  be  the  work  of  Nicola  Amati ;  and  another, 
which  is  exquisitely  inlaid  with  squares  of  ebony 
and  ivory,  has  six  gut  strings  and  six  sym- 
pathetic wire  strings  (I7th  century,  Frendi). 
The  players  of  the  pochette  were  mostly  dancin<;- 
masters.  They  held  the  instrument  against  their 
left  breast  and  marked  the  rhythms  of  the 
dance,  at  the  same  time  performing  the  steps  for 
the  instruction  of  their  pupils.  Hawkins  {History 
ofMusu^  mentions  a  dancing-master  of  London 
named  Francis  Pemberton  who  *  was  ao  excel- 
lent a  master  of  the  <'  Kit,"  that  he  was  able 
to  play  solos  on  it,  exhibiting  in  his  perform- 
ance aU  the  graces  and  elegances  of  the  violin ' ; 
and  the  Abb^  de  Marolles  (M^noires,  1745 
edition)  quotes  Constantin  and  Hocan  as '  Fameux 
joueurs  de  poche.'  The  utility  of  the  pochettes 
has  ceased  since  the  accession  of  the  piano, 
and,  their  occupation  being  gone,  the  collector 
alone  cherishes  them  as  handsome  cnrioaities. 
The  South  Kensington  Museum  and  the  Donald- 
son Museum  in  London  contain  some  beautiful 
specimens,  as  also  do  the  Mus^e  du  Louvre,  the 
Musee  Cluny,  the  Mus4e  du  Conservatoire,  and 
that  of  the  Opera  at  Paris. — Kircher,  Musurgia 
Universalis ;  Mersenne,  De  Instrumenlis  Har- 
monieis;  Bonanni,  Descriziotii  degli  InstrumerUi 
Armoniei ;  La  Horde,  Essai  sur  la  Musiqw ; 
Hawkins,  Hist.  Music ;  En^el,  The  Violin 
Family,  Musical  Instrwmcnts  in  South  Kensinff- 
ton  Loan  Exhih,,  1874  ;  de  Brioque ville,  /yw 
Anciens  Instruments  de  Musique ;  Ruhlmanii, 
Atlas  zur  Oesehichte  der  Bogeninstrumentey 
Map  iv.  ;  Sandys  and  Forster,  History  of  the 
Violin,  K.  H-A. 

POCKRICH,  Richard,  the  son  of  an  Irish 
gentleman  of  good  fortune,  was  bom  at  Derry- 
lusk,  County  Monaghan,  about  the  year  1690, 
and  settled  in  Dublin  in  1715,  having  opened 
a  brewery  and  distillery  at  Island  Bridge.  He 
was  an  excellent  musical  amateur,  and  when 
his  distillery  failed  he  applied,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, for  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Choristers  of 
Armagh  Cathedral  in  1742.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  a  project  for  reclaiming  Irish 
bogs,  and  for  extensive  vineries,  varying  these 
schemes  by  starting  a  fowl  form  in  Co.  Wicklow. 


POCO 


POGLIETTI 


'^\  lie  invented,  or  rather  re-iu vented, 
.A.H.MONICA,  and  gave  concerts  exhibiting 
>Arers  in  Dablin,  during  the  years  1743 
744.  These  concerts  were  so  successful 
Pockrich  made  a  tour  of  England,  where 
!&mionica  was  much  appreciated.  From 
'to  1756  he  had  many  successful  concert 
»  \y\xt  finally  met  with  a  tragic  death,  being 
»ci  in  an  accidental  fire  at  Hamlin's  CotTee 
•e,  SweetiDgs  Alley,  near  the  Royal  £x- 
ge,  Liondon,  in  1759.  w.  h.  o.  f. 

>00,  a  little  ;  rather  ;  as  poco  adagio,  not 
»  so  slow  OS  adagio  itself ;  poco  sostenuto, 
»>what  sustained.  It  is  the  opposite  of  Assai. 
ti£'i^iNO  is  a  diminutive  of  j)oco,  and  implies 
same  thing  but  in  a  smaller  degree,  as  does 
the  superlative  Pochibsimo.  g. 

OELCHAU,  Georg,  a  distinguished  ama- 
•,  born  July  6,  1778,  at  Cremon  in  Livonia, 
Russia  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
lI  ,  and  settled  in  Hamburg,  where  he  formed 
intimacy  with  Klopstock.     On  the  death  of 
lanuel    Bach   he  bought  the  whole  of  his 
^ic,   which   contained  many  autographs  of 
father's.     On  another  occasion  he  bought 
3  residue  of  the  library  of  the  Hamburg  opera, 
th  a  set  of  Reinhard  Reiser's  works.     In  1 8 1 3 
settled  in  Berlin,  in  1814  became  a  member 
the  Singakademie,  and  assumed  the  charge 
its  library  in  1833.     At  the  request  of  the 
:own  Prince  he  searched  the  royal  libraries  for 
le  compositions  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
)und  120  pieces.     He  died  in  Berlin,  on  Aug. 
2,  1836,  and  his  collection  of  music  was  bought 
y  the  Royal  Library  and  the  Singakademie. 
u  1855  the  Singakademie  sold  their  collection 
f   the  autographs  of  the  Bach  family  to  the 
loyal  Library,  which  now  has  a  larger  number 
»f  these  treasures  than  any  other  institution. 
There  is  a  bust  of  Poelchau  in  one  of  the 
'ooms.  F.  Q. 

POGLIETTI,  Alessandro,  was  organist  to 
the  Imperal  Court  chapel  at  Vienna  in  1661-83. 
Of  his  origin  and  earlier  career  nothing  has  as 
yet  come  to  light.     Walther,  in  his  Lexicon^ 
describes  him  as  having  been  German  by  birth, 
but  this  is  highly  improliable.    He  would  appear 
to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  at  the  Imperial 
court,  since  below  his  portrait  and  on  the  title- 
pages  of  some  of  his  MS.  works  there  is  apjiended 
to  his  name,  the  honorary  distinction  of  Comes 
Palatinus.    He  was  killed  during  the  siege  of 
Vienna  by  the  Turks  in  1683.     On  the  return 
of  the  Court  to  Vienna  in  1684  his  widow  was 
allowed  a  pension  of  18  gulden  monthly,  until 
her  remarriage.     The  works  of  Poglietti,  which 
are  mostly  for  clavier  and  organ,   circulated 
chiefly  in  MS.  copies,  and  none  ever  appeared 
in  print  daring  his  lifetime.     His  most  widely 
known  work,  of  which  a  large  number  of  MS. 
copies  exist,  is  a  collection  of  twelve  Ricercari 
for  the  organ  on  the  church  tones,  which  are 
oomiiaratively  sim pie  and  severe  in  style.    Ritter 


has  printed  one  of  them  in  his  Geschichie  des 
Orgelspids,  Ex.  25.  His  most  important  work 
for  the  clavier  is  a  very  extended  Suite  entitled 
'Rossignolo,*  the  original  autograph  MS.  of 
which,  magnificently  bound,  bears  a  dedication 
to  the  Empress  Eleonora  Magdalena  Theresia, 
the  third  wife  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  This 
Suite,  along  with  two  others,  has  now  been 
printed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Denkmiiler 
der  Tonkunst  in  Oesterreich,  Jahrg.  xiii.  ;  and 
the  Editor  (Dr.  HugoBotstiber)  takes  occasion  to 
correct  some  mistakes  of  Max  Seiflert  in  his  Oe- 
scJiichU  der  Clavierrmmk  with  i-egai-d  to  it.  The 
Suite  consists  of  a  Toccata,  Canzona,  AUemande 
>vith  two  doubles,  Courante,  Sarabands,  Gigue 
with  one  double  each,  and  following  these  comes 
an  Aria  Allemagna  con  alcune  Variazioni  Sopra 
r  eth  della  Maesta  Vostra,  concluding  with  a 
Ricercar,  Capriccio,  and  Aria  Bizzara  del  Ros- 
signolo.  To  the  Aria  there  are  thus  altogether 
twenty-three  Variations  ;  and  Seiffert,  under- 
standing its  title  to  refer  to  the  age  of  the  Emperor 
himself,  inferred  that  the  work  was  written  in 
1663,  when  the  Emperor  was  twenty-three  years 
old.  But  the  chronograms  on  the  title-page  of 
the  work  prove  it  to  have  been  written  in  the 
year  1677,  and  since  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
Empress,  the  reference  is  to  her  age  and  not 
that  of  the  Emperor.  The  Variations  are  re- 
markable in  other  ways.  Most  of  them  have 
special  superscriptions,  with  imitations  of  variouB 
national  instruments,  meant  probably  to  imply 
the  homage  of  various  nationalities  to  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  So,  for  instance,  the 
eighth  Variation  is  superscribed  'Bohmisch- 
Dudelsack,'  the  ninth  ^Holldndisch-Flageolet,' 
the  fourteenth  *  Franzosische  Baiselemens '(  Baiser 
les  mains),  the  eighteenth  '  Ungarische  Geigen,' 
etc.  The  last  two  movements  consist  of  an 
imitation  of  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  which 
gives  a  title  to  the  whole  work.  Seiffert  thinks 
the  opening  of  Poglietti's  *  Capriccio  ]>er  lo  Ros- 
signolo '  must  have  remained  in  Handel 'smemory 
when  he  wrote  the  first  movement  of  his  Concerto 
Grosso,  No.  11.  The  other  two  Suites,  now  first 
published,  are  also  extraordinary  specimens  of 
early  programme  music.  One  is  entitled  *  Sopra 
la  ribellione  di  Ungheria,'  and  the  reference  is 
to  the  rebellion  of  1671,  when  the  endeavour 
was  made  to  separate  Hungary  from  the  rule  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.  This  Suite  opens  with 
a  Toccatina  superscribed  Galop  ;  the  AUemande 
has  the  title  *  La  Prisonnie ' ;  the  Courante,  *Le 
Proc^';  theSarabande,  'La  Sentence';  the  Gigue, 
*  La  Lige, '  followed  by  *  La  Decapitation '  and '  Les 
Cloches, '  *  Requiem  Aeteniam. '  The  third  Suite 
consists  of  a  Cauzon  and  'Capriccio  Uber  das 
Henner  imd  Hannergeschrey,'  which  may  have 
been  in  Bach's  mind  when  he  wrote  his  Fugue 
with  the  T?uma  aiV  imitatio  Oallina  cjtcca.  The 
only  work  of  Poglietti  which  was  previously 
published,  was  a  Suite  for  clavier  in  F,  which  ap- 
l)eared  in  thepublicationofJtoger  of  Amsterdam, 
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.uessieors  rasquini,  rogueciii  ei.  ^jiaspara  i^ene, 
1704.  This  collection  was  republished  by  Walsh 
in  London  under  the  title  '  A  second  collection 
of  toccates  voluntarys  and  fugues  made  on 
purpose  for  the  Organ  and  Harpsicord  composed 
by  Pasquini,  Poglietti,  and  others,  etc. '  Another 
work  for  clavier,  which  bears  Poglietti's  name 
in  several  MSS.  abroad,  is  now  proved  to  be 
the  work  of  Dr.  John  Bull.  It  is  a  Fugue  upon 
the  Hexachord,  which  appears  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Virginal  Book.  Poglietti  may  simply  have 
copied  it  from  some  source  for  his  own  use. 
Other  works  of  Poglietti  remaining  in  MS.  are 
a  few  for  various  combinations  of  instniments, 
and  some  sacred  works  for  voices  with  instru- 
mental accompaniment.  Dr.  Hugo  Botstiber 
also  claims  for  Poglietti  the  authorship  of  a 
theoretical  work  which  Dr.  Sandberger  has 
previously  ascribed  to  Johann  Kaspar  Kerl. 
it  is  entitled  '  Regulae  Compositionis,'  and  while 
two  MS.  copies  ascribe  it  to  Kerl,  two  others 
and  one  very  important  copy  made  by  the 
Hamburg  organist,  Johann  Adam  Beinken, 
expressly  attest  it  as  Poglietti's.         «r.  R.  M. 

POHL,  Cakl  Ferdinand,  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  bom  at  Darmstadt,  Sept.  6,  1819,  of 
a  .musical  family,  his  grandfather  having  been 
the  first  maker  of  glass  harmonicas,  his  father 
(died  1869)  chamber-musician  to  the  Duke  of 
I  {esse  at  Darmstadt,  and  his  mothers  daughter 
«)f  the  composer  Beczwarzowsky.  In  1841  he 
settled  in  Vienna,  and  after  studying  under 
Sechter  became  in  1849  organist  of  the  new 
Protestant  church  in  the  Gumpendorf  suburb. 
At  this  date  he  published  Variations  on  an  old 
'  Xachtwachterlied '  (Diabelli),  and  other  pieces. 
He  resigned  the  post  in  1 855  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
teaching  and  literature.  In  1862  he  published 
in  Vienna  an  interesting  pamphlet  *  On  the 
history  of  the  Glass  harmonica.'  From  1863 
to  1866  he  lived  in  London,  occupied  in  re- 
searches at  the  British  Museum  on  Haydn  and 
Mozart ;  the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in 
his  Mozart  und  Haydn  in  London,  two  vols. 
(Vienna,  Gerold,  1867),  a  work  full  of  accurate 
detail,  and  indispensable  to  the  student. 
Through  the  influence  of  Jahn  and  von  Kochel, 
and  of  his  intimate  friend  the  Ritter  von  Earajan, 
Pohl  was  appointed  in  January  1866  to  the 
important  post  of  archivist  and  librarian  to  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna.  [See 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 62.  ]  To  his  care  and  conscientiousness 
the  present  highly  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
immense  collections  of  this  great  institution  is 
due.  In  connection  therewith  he  published 
two  works,  which,  though  of  moderate  extent, 
arc  full  of  interest,  and  are  marked  by  that 
accuracy  and  sound  judgment  which  distinguish 
all  his  works,  namely,  Die  C^eselhchaft  der 
Jfusikfreunde  und  ihr  Conaervatorium  in  Wien 
(Braumiiller,  1871),  and  DenkschHft  atu  Anlttss 


u»  %n  fTien  ^vreroia,  xoi  x).  ne  was  lor  many 
years  occupied  on  a  biography  of  Haydn,  which 
he  undertook  at  the  instigation  of  Jahn,  and 
of  which  vol.  i.  was  published  in  1875  (Berlin, 
Sacco  ;  since  transferred  to  Breitkopf  k  Hartel) 
and  vol.  ii.  in  1882.  The  book  has  long  been 
in  process  of  completion  by  Herr  Mandyczewski, 
to  whom  Pohl  left  materials  at  his  death. 
The  main  facts  are  contained  in  his  article  on 
Haydn  in  this  Dictionary.  The  summaries  of 
the  musical  events  of  each  year  which  Pohl 
furnished  to  the  Signale  fUr  die  musikaliacke 
Welt,  of  which  he  was  the  Vienna  correspondent, 
were  most  careful  and  correct,  and  it  would  be 
a  boon  to  the  student  of  contemporary  music 
if  they  could  be  republished  separately.  Pohl's 
courtesy  to  students  desiring  to  collate  MSS., 
and  his  readiness  to  supply  information,  were 
well  known  to  the  musical  visitors  to  Vienna. 
He  died  in  Vienna,  April  28,  1887.        F.  g. 

POHL,  DrL  Richard,  a  German  musical 
critic,  well  known  for  his  thoroughgoing  advo- 
cacy of  Wagner.  He  was  bom  at  Leipzig, 
Sept  12, 1826,  devoted  himself  to  mathematics, 
and  after  concluding  his  course  at  Gottingen 
and  Leipzig  was  elected  to  a  professorial  chair 
at  Gratz.  This  he  vacated  for  political  reasons, 
and  then  settled  at  Dresden  (1852),  and  Weimar 
(1854)  as  a  musical  critia  In  1864  he  moved 
to  Baden-Baden,  where  he  died  Dec.  17,  1896. 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Neiu  ZeOachrift 
fur  Musik,  in  which  he  strongly  championed 
the  cause  of  Wagner's  and  other  advanced 
music,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  musical 
periodicals.  He  began  his  Autobiography  in 
the  Mus,  fFochenblaU  for  Dec.  30,  1880.  His 
other  works  include  :  Akudische  Brirfe  (1858), 
BayreuiherErmnerufigen  (187  7),  Biehard  JFctg- 
ner  (1888),  Franz  Zdszt  (1883),  and  Bedor  Ber- 
lioz (1884),  IHe  Hohenziige  der  TnuathoditAfn 
Entwickelung  (1888).  He  also  wrote  poetr}% 
translated  the  works  of  Berlioz  into  German, 
made  a  connecting  text  for  Schumanns 
'Manfred'  and  Liszt's  'Prometheus,'  and 
composed  some  music  of  a  slight  but  agreeable 
kind.  o. 

POHLENZ,  Christian  August,  bom  July 
3,  1790,  at  Saalgast  in  Lower  Lusatia.  In 
1829  we  find  him  well  established  in  Leipzig 
as  a  singing-master,  a  conductor  of  concerts, 
organist  of  the  Thomaskirche,  director  of  the 
Singakademie  and  the  Musikverein,  etc  At 
the  end  of  1834  he  resigned  the  post  of  Con- 
ductor of  the  Gewandhaus  subscription  oonoerts. 
which  he  had  held  since  1827,  and  in  which  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mendelssohn  in  the  following 
October.  After  the  death  of  Weinlig,  on  March 
6,  1842,  and  before  the  appointment  of  Hanpt- 
mann  later  in  the  same  year,  Pohlenz  filled  the 
office  of  Cantor  at  the  St  Thomases  School. 
Indeed,  in  the  then  state  of  music  at  Leipzig, 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  consideration 
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3  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  Mendelssohn's 
diosen  him  as  teacher  of  singing  in  the 
Dservatorium  there,  in  the  prospectus  of 
Ills   name  appears,  in  the  Allg.  Musik- 

Zeittiruf  of  Jan.  18,  1848.  He  was 
tvre ver,  destined  to  take  part  in  that  good 
for   he    died  of  apoplexy  at  Leipzig  on 

10,  1843,  jost  three  weeks  before  the 
ions  were  begun.  He  published  Polonaises 
5  PF. ,  but  his  best  works  are  part-songs 
\u.b\  voices,  of  which  one  or  two  good 
.icns  are  given  in  *  Orpheus.*  o. 

INT  or  DOT  (Lat.  Fundus,  vel  Piaictmn  ; 
Piiixto  ;  Germ.  Punet ;  Fr.  Point).  A 
ancient  character,  used  in  medieval  Music 
lany  distinct  purposes,  though  its  office  is 
reduced  within  narrower  limits, 
le  Points  described  by  Zarlino  and  various 
'  writers  are  of  four  different  kinds. 

The  Point  of  Auomrntation,  used  only 
>mbination  with  notes  naturally  Imperfect, 
exactly  identical,  both  in  form  and  effect, 
L  tho  modern  'Dot' — that  is  to  say,  it 
;thencd  the  note  to  which  it  was  appended 
>ne-half,  and  was  necessarily  followed  by  a 
a  equivalent  to  itself  in  value,  in  order  to 
iplete  the  beat.  The  earliest  known  allu- 
1  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  *Ars  Cantus 
nsurabilis*  of  Franco  of  Cologne,  the  analogy 
ween  whose  Tractulus  and  the  Punettis 
ftne^itationis  of  later  writers  is  so  close  that 
}■  two  may  be  treated  as  virtually  identical. 
II.  The  Point  of  Perfection  (Functus 
rfeclionis)  was  used  in  combination  with 
tes,  Perfect  by  the  time  signature,  but 
adercd  Imperfect  by  Position,  for  the  purpose 

restoring  their  Perfection.  In  this  case,  no 
lort  note  was  needed  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
insation,  as  the  Point  itself  served  to  complete 
le  triple  beat.  Now  in  mediaeval  music  a 
reve,  preceded  or  followed  by  a  Semibreve,  or 

Semibreve  by  a  Minim,  though  perfect  by 
Irtiie  of  the  time  signature,  becomes  Imperfect 
y  PoHition.  As  the  following  example  is 
written  in  the  Greater  (or  Perfect)  Prolation, 
!ach  of  its  semibreves  is  naturally  equal  to 
hree  minims ;  but  by  the  rule  we  have  just 
^et  forth  the  second  and  fourth  notes  become 
Imperfect  by  Position — i,e,  they  are  each  equal 
to  two  minims  only.  The  fourth  note  is  suffered 
to  remain  ao,  bnt  the  second  is  made  Perfect  by 
ii  Point  of  Perfection. 


It  was  sometimes  written  as  a  dot  with  a 
tiiil  ^,  and  called  jmnctus  caudatus. 

The  term  'Functus  Perfectionis '  is  also 
applied    to  the  Point    placed,    by   mediseval 


composers,  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  semi- 
circle, in  order  to  denote  either  Perfect  Time, 
or  the  Greater  Prolation. 

III.  The  Point  of  Alteration,  or  Point  of 
Duplication  {PUnct^is  AltercUionis,  vel  Fundus 
Ihtplicationis),  differs  so  much  in  its  effect 
from  any  sign  used  in  modem  music,  that  it  is 
less  easy  to  make  it  clear.  In  order  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Points  already  described,  it 
is  sometimes  written  a  little  above  the  level  of 
the  note  to  which  it  refers.  Some  printers, 
however,  so  place  it  that  it  is  absolutely  in- 
distinguishable, by  any  external  sign,  from  the 
Point  of  Augmentation.  In  such  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  only  place  in 
which  it  can  possibly  occur  is  before  the  first  of 
two  short  notes,  followed  by  a  longer  one — or 
placed  between  two  longer  ones—in  Perfect 
Time,  or  the  Greater  Prolation  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  ternary  rhythm,  of  whatever  kind.  But  its 
chief  peculiarity  lies  in  its  action,  which  con- 
cerns not  the  note  it  follows,  bnt  the  second  of 
the  t%vo  short  ones  which  succeed  it,  the  value 
of  which  note  it  doubles — as  in  the  following 
example,  from  the  old  melody,  'L'Homme  arm^,' 
in  which  the  note  affected  by  the  Point  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  asterisk. 


Written. 


■       ^       t       , ►-t-liL- 


This  Point  which,  like  the  Point  of  Perfection, 
is  sometimes  found  with  a  tail,  though  it  may 
occur  in  two  places,  means  the  same  thing  in 
both  :— 

Wriittn     r  0,'  V 
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rv.  The  Point  of  Division,  sometimes 
called  the  Point  of  Imperfection  (Fundus 
Divisionis,  vd  Imperfedionis ;  Divisio  Modi), 
is  no  less  complicated  in  its  effect  than  that 
just  described,  and  should  also  be  placed  upon 
a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  notes  to  which 
it  belongs,  though,  in  practice,  this  precaution 
is  very  often  neglected.  Like  the  Point  of 
Alteration,  it  is  only  used  in  ternary  measure  ; 
but  it  differs  from  the  former  sign  in  being 
always  placed  between  two  short  notes,  the 
first  of  which  is  preceded,  and  the  second 
followed,  by  a  long  one.  Its  action  is,  to 
render  the  two  long  notes  Imperfect.  But 
a  long  note  in  ternary  rhythm  is  always 
Imperfoct  by  Position,  when  either  preceded 
or  followed  by  a  shorter  one:  the  use  of  the 
Points,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  is  altogether 
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meaiaev'ai  singers,   wiio   cauea   au  sucn   signs 
Puncti  aainini. 

WriUtn. 
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In  spite,  however,  of  its  apparent  complica- 
tion, the  rationale  of  the  sign  is  simple  enough. 
Au  examination  of  the  above  passage  will  show 
that  the  point  serves  exactly  the  same  purpose 
as  the  bar  in  modem  music  ;  and  we  can  easily 
underatand  that  it  is  called  the  Point  of 
Division,  because  it  removes  all  doubt  as  to 
the  division  of  the  rhythm  into  two  ternary 
measm-es. 

The  composers  of  the  15  th  and  16  th  centuries 
frequently  substituted,  for  the  Points  of  Aug- 
mentation, Alteration,  and  Division,  a  peculiar 
intermixture  of  black  and  white  notes,  which 
will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  article  Nota- 
tion, ante,  p.  401,  and  the  student  will  do  well 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
them,  since,  without  a  clear  understanding  of 
these  and  other  similar  expedients,  it  is  im- 
]>ossible  to  decipher  music,  eitiier  MS.  or  printed, 
of  earlier  date  than  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  w.  s.  r. 

POINT  D'ORGUE,  organ  iwint,  has  two 
different  meanings  in  French,  and  is  used 
(1)  for  an  organ  point  or  pedal,  that  is,  a 
succession  of  harmonies  carried  over  a  holding 
note  [Pedal]  ;  and  (2),  with  what  reason  is 
not  plain,  for  the  cadenza  in  a  concerto— the 
flourish  interpolated  between  the  chords  of 
the  6-4  and  7-3  of  the  cadence — the  place  for 
which  is  Indicated  by  a  pause  /:n.  Rousseau 
gives  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  term  by  ex- 
plaining (under  *Conronne')  that  when  the 
above  sign,  which  he  denominates  'Oouronne,' 
was  placed  over  the  last  note  of  a  single  |)art 
in  the  score  it  was  then  called  Point  d'orgue, 
and  signified  that  the  sound  of  the  note  was 
to  be  hold  on  till  the  other  parts  had  come  to 
the  end.  Thus  the  note  so  held  on  became  a 
pedal,  and  is  so  in  theory.  6. 

POINTS.  A  term  applied  to  the  passages 
of  imitation  in  vocal  music  of  the  madrigalian 
era,  and  in  modem  music,  to  the  opening  notes 
of  the  subject  of  a  fugue,  or  other  important 
theme,  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  performer  should  be  particularly 
directed  by  the  conductor. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  most  striking  sub- 
jects in  the  '  Hallelujah  Chorus  '  is  that  adapted 
to  the  words  'For  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
reigneth. '  After  this  has  been  twice  enunciated 
by  the  whole  body  of  voices,  in  unison,  the 
*  Point '  is  taken  up  at  the  twenty-second  bar 
by  the  sopranos,  at  the  twenty -fifth  by  the 


nmui,  oy  uie  aiura  ana  t^euore. 

The  term  *  Point'  is  also  applicable  to  features 
of  quite  another  kind.  Thus  the  entrance  of 
the  horns  in  the  first  movement  of  the  overture 
to  '  Der  Freischiitz,'  and  that  of  the  first  clarinet 
at  the  sixtieth  bar  of  the  Molto  Vivace,  are 

*  Points '  of  such  vital  importance  that  a  careless 
reading  on  the  part  of  their  interpreters  would 
entirely  fail  to  convey  the  composer's  meaning, 
aud  render  the  performance  spiritless  and  un- 
interesting to  the  last  degree. 

These  remarks  concern  not  only  the  perform- 
ance of  orchestral  and  church  music  ;  they 
apply,  with  equal  force,  to  solo  performances 
of  every  kind  —  to  pianoforte  sonatas,  and 
organ  fugues,  violin  concertos,  and  solos  for 
the  flute  or  oboe.  In  these,  the  performer, 
having  no  conductor  to  prompt  him,  must 
think  for  himself,  and  the  success  of  his  per- 
formance will  depend  entirely  nixm  the  amount 
of  his  capacity  for  doing  so.  w.  s.  k. 

POISE,  Jban  Alexandre  Ferdinand,  born 
at  Ntmes,  June  3,  1828,  as  a  child  showed  a 
turn  for  music,  but  was  only  allowed  to  adopt 
it  after  taking  his  degree  as  a  bachelier-es-lettres 
of  Paris.  He  entered  the  Conservatoire  in 
1850,  and  in  1852  gained  the  second  prize  for 
composition,  under  Adolphe  Adam,  fi'om  whom 
he  derived  his  taste  for  easy,  flowing  melo<Iy. 
'Honsoir  Voisin,'  a  pleasing  little  o])era  ]>ro- 
duced  at  the  Theatre  Lyiique,  Sept.  18,  1853, 
was  followed  at  the  same  theatre  by  'Les 
Charroeurs'  (March  15,  1855),  also  a  success. 
He  next  produced  *  Polichinelle '  (1856)  at  the 
Bouffios  Parisiens ;  and  at  the  Opera-Comique, 

*  Le  Eoi  Don  Pedro,'  two  acts  (1857)  ;  *  Le  Jar- 
diuier  Galant,'  two  acts  (March  4,  1861)  ;  '  Les 
Absents,'  a  charming  piece  in  one  act  (Oct.  26, 
1864)  ;  *  Corricolo,'  three  acts  (Nov.  28,  1868)  ; 
*Les  trois  Souhaits'  (1873);  *La  Surprise  de 
r Amour,'  two  acts  (Oct.  81,  1878) ;  and 
*L' Amour  Medecin'  (Dec.  20,  1880).  The 
last  two,  arranged  by  Poise  and  Monselet  from 
Marivaux  and  Moliere,  give  a  high  idea  of  his 
powers.  He  also  composed  another  pretty 
little  opera,  ^Les  deux  Billets*  (1858),  i-evived 
at  the  Ath^n^e  in  Feb.  1870.  [Among  his 
later  works  are  *Joli  Gilles*  (1884),  *  Le 
M6decin  malgre  lui'  (1887),  'Carmosine,'  and 
an  oratorio,  *C^cilie'  (Dijon,  1888)].  In  their 
ease  and  absence  of  pretension  his  works  resemble 
those  of  Adolphe  Adam,  but  there  the  com- 
parison ends ;  the  latter  had  a  real  vein  of 
comedy,  while  Poise's  merriment  has  the  air  of 
being  assumed  to  conceal  his  inward  melancholy. 
Nevertheless,  his  music  is  flowing  and  happy  ; 
and  being  well  scored  and  never  vulgar  it  is 
listened  to  with  pleasure,  and  is  remembered. 
[The  composer  died  in  Paris,  May  18, 
1892.]  o.  c. 

POLACCA  (Italian  for  Polokaibb).  Polac- 
cas  may  be  defined  as  Polonaises  treated  in  an 
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.   xo&nner,  but  still  retaining  much  of  the 
XX    diaxacteriatio  of  their  Polish  origini 
o^  are  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and 
nerally  of  a  brilliant  and  ornate  description, 
L^  in  brilliancy  what  they  lose  in  national 
:;"ter.      Thus  Chopin,  in  a  letter  from  War- 
:la.ted  Kov.  14,  1829  (Karasowski,  vol.  i.), 
S5    of    an    'Alia  Polacca'  with  violoncello 
xi>aiiiment  that  he  had  written,  as  *  nothing 
than   a    brilliant  drawing-room  piece — 
l>le  for  the  ladies,'  and  although  this  com- 
ion  is  probably  the  same  as  the  '  Introduc- 
et  Polonaise  Brillante  pour  Piano  et  Yiolon- 
'  (op.  3)  in  C  major,  yet  from  the  above 
BLge  it  seems  as  if  Chopin  did  not  put  it  in  the 
&   class  as  his  poetical  compositions  for  the 
loforte  which  bear  the  same  name.     w.  B.  s. 
OIAROLI,  or  POLLAROLO,  Carlo  Fran- 
co, born  at  Bi-esoia,  about  1658,  was  a  pupil 
Liegrenzi's,   and  became  a  chorister  at  St. 
rk's,  Venice,  in  1665,  in  1690  became  second 
;aiiiat,  and  in  1692  vice-maestro  di  cappella 
the  same  church.     The  statement  that  he 
>e   to  be  first  maestro  lacks  authority,  but, 
soi-ding  to  Busi's  life  of  Marcello,  he  was 
tcstro  at  the  music  school  of  the  Incurabili  at 
Miice  about  1706.     He  died  at  the  end  of 
*22.     Three  oratorios,  *Jefte,*  *  La  Bosinda,' 
id     'Jesabel,'   are    in   MS.    at    Vienna    and 
russels,  and  many  pieces  of  church  music  are 
entioned   in  the   Qitellen-Lexiko^u      Of  his 
Limerous  operas  (F^tis  gives  the  names  of  sixty- 
ipht)  the  following  are  extant: — *Roderico' 
Milan,  1684,  performed  also  at  Verona,  Naples, 
>vo8cia,  and  Rome)  ;  '  La  Forza  della  Virtd ' 
Vonice,  1693);  «Ottone'  (Venice,  1698-94); 
Faramondo'  (1699);   *Semiramide'  (Venice, 
l714,   nine   songs  only  preserved);    'Marsia 
leluso'  (1714);   *  Ariodante  '  (Venice,   1716); 
ind    tliree  without    dates,    'Le   Pazzie    degli 
iinanti,'  'Gl'  inganni  felici,'  and  *Genuinda' 
(one  act,  the  other  two  being  provided  by  G. 
del    Violone  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti).      An 
organ  sonata  is  in  vol.  iii.  of  Torchi's  *  L'  Arte 
Musicale  in  Italia'  (Qudlen-Lexikon,  eto.)     M. 
POLAROLI,  or    POLLAROLO,    Antonio, 
son  of  the  above,  was  bom  in  Venice  about 
1680,  and  was  the  pupil  of  his  father.     In 
1723  he  became  vice -maestro  di  cappella  at 
St.  Mark's,  and  in  1740  maestro.     As  early  as 
1702  he  had  assisted  his  father  in  the  duties  of 
the  office.    His  opera  '  Aristeo '  was  performed 
at  Venice  in  1700,    *Leuoippo  e  Teonoe'  in 
1719,  'Cosroe'  in  1723,  and  *I  tre  voti,*  a 
serenata,  at  Vienna  in  1724  (see  the  Qtiellen- 
lAxihm).   He  died  at  Venice,  May  4,  1746.  M. 
POLE,  William,   Mus.D.,  F.R.S.,  an   in- 
stance of  the  successful  union  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  music    He  was  bom  at  Birmingham, 
April  22,  1814,  and  was  bred  to  the  profession 
of   Civil  Engineering,    in  which    he   became 
eminent.    He  wrote  many  works  and  papers  on 
scientific  subjects,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the 


leading  Reviews,  and  a  F.R.S.  of  London 
and  Edinburgh.  He  was  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  at  University  College,  London, 
1859-76. 

His  taste  for  music  develojied  itself  early  ;  he 
studied  hard  at  both  theoretical  and  practical 
music,  and  was  organist  in  St.  Mark's  Church, 
North  Audley  Street,  London,  in  1886-66. 
He  graduated  at  Oxford  as  Mus.B.  in  1860, 
and  as  Mus.D.  in  1867.  He  was  appointed 
Reporter  to  the  Jury  on  Musical  Instruments  at 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  was 
one  of  the  examiners  for  Musical  Degrees  in 
the  University  of  London  (1878-90),  author  of 
a  Treatise  on  the  Musical  Instruments  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1 85 1 ,  The  Story  of  Mozart' sJReq^iUm 
(1879),  The  Philosophy  of  Music  (1879,  reprinted 
1895),  and  various  minor  critical  essays,  three 
of  which,  written  in  1858,  on  certain  works  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  article  Analysis.  His  only  printed  musi- 
cal compositions  are  a  setting  of  Psalm  c.  given 
at  Tenbury  in  1861,  an  eight -part  motet  from 
which  was  performed  at  the  Chester  Festival  of 
1882,  and  some  four-handed  PF.  accompani- 
ments to  classical  songs.  He  died  in  London, 
Dec.  30,  1900.  [See  BrU,  Mus.  Biog.  ;  Mus. 
Times  for  Feb.  1901,  p.  l08,  etc.]  o. 

POLIUTO.     See  Polyeucte. 

POLKA,  a  weU- known  round  dance,  said  to* 
be  of  Bohemian  origin.  According  to  Alfred 
Waldau  (BShmische  NationaltanzSy  Prague,  1859 
and  1860)  the  polka  was  invented  in  the  year 
1830  by  a  servant  girl  who  lived  at  Elbeteinitz, 
the  music  being  written  down  by  a  local  musician 
named  Neruda.  The  original  name  by  which 
the  polka  was  known  in  its  birthplace  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ji6in,  Kopidlno,  and  Dimo- 
kury,  was  the  '  Nimra.'  This  was  derived  from 
the  song  to  which  it  was  danced,  the  first  lines 
of  which  ran  as  follows : 

Sti^^ek  Nimra 

Koupil  2iinla 

Za  pai  pita  tolaru.1 

In  1835  it  was  danced  in  Prague,  where  it 
first  obtained  the  name  of  'Polka,'  which  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  Czech  'pulka' 
(half),  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  dance 
being  its  short  half-steps.  According  to  another 
account  the  polka  was  invented  in  1834  by  a 
native  of  Moksic,  near  Hitschin  in  Bohemia, 
snd  was  from  that  place  introduced  into  Prague 
by  students.  In  1 839  it  was  brought  to  Vienna 
by  the  band  of  a  Bohemian  regiment  under  it» 
conductor,  Pergler ;  in  1840  it  was  danced  at 
the  Od^on  in  Paris  by  the  Bohemian  Raab ; 
and  in  1844  it  found  its  way  to  London. 
Wherever  the  polka  was  introduced,  it  suddenly 
attained  an  extraordinary  popularity.  Vienna, 
Paris,  and  London  wei-e  successively  attacked 
by  this  curious  'polkamania ' ;  clothes,  hats,  and 


I  Timnilstion : 
•  hslftliAlcra. 


'  UneU  Viain  bought »  white  bone  for  five  aii<l^ 
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public -houses  displayed  on  their  signs  the 
'  Polka  Arms.'  In  the  UlustrcUed  London  News 
for  March  23,  1844,  will  be  found  a  polka  hy 
Offenbach,  'a  celebrated  French  artiste^*  headed 
by  two  rather  primitive  woodcuts,  to  which  the 
following  description  of  the  dance  is  appended : 
'The  Polka  is  an  original  Bohemian  peasant 
dance,  and  was  first  introduced  into  the  fashion- 
able saloons  of  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg  about 
eight  years  since.  ^  Last  season  it  was  the 
favourite  at  Baden-Baden.  The  Polka  is  written 
in  2-4  time.  The  gentleman  holds  his  partner 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving  *,  each 
lift  tirst  the  right  leg,  strike  twice  the  left  heel 
with  the  right  heel,  and  then  turn  as  in  the 
waltz' — a  performance  which  must  have  pre- 
sented a  rather  curious  appearance.  On  April 
13  the  same  paper,  reviewing  a  polka  by  Jullien, 
says:  'It  is  waste  of  time  to  consider  this 
nonsense.  The  weathercock  heads  of  the  Par- 
isians have  been  delighted  always  by  any  in- 
novation, but  they  never  imported  anything 
more  ridiculous  or  ungraceful  than  this  Polka. 
Jt  is  a  hybrid  confusion  of  Scotch  Lilt,  Irish  Jig, 
and  Bohemian  Waltz,  and  needs  only  to  be  seen 
once  to  be  avoided  for  ever  ! '  In  spite  of  this 
criticism  the  popularity  of  the  dance  went  on 
increasing,  and  the  papers  of  the  day  are  full  of 
advertisements  professing  to  teach  '  the  genuine 
polka.'  It  was  danced  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera 
by  Cerito,  Carlotta  Grisi,  and  Perrot,  and  the 
following  was  published  as  *  the  much  celebrated 
Polka  Dance,  performed  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  by  Carlotta  Grisi  and  M.  Perrot,  com- 
posed and  arranged  for  the  pianoforte  by  Alberto 
Sowiusky,* 


^^^i^se 


D.C. 


Many  \\'ays  of  dancing  the  polka  seem  to  have 
been  in  use,  and  in  order  to  settle  all  disputes 
on  the  important  matter,  the  RlvMrated  London 
Nevjs,  on  May  11  (having  changed  its  opinions 
since  April)  was  'much  gratified  in  being 
enabled  to  lay  before  its  readers  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  virUcbble^  or  Drawing-room  Polka, 
as  danced  at  Almack's,  and  at  the  balls  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  in  this  countiy. '  According 
to  tliis  description,  which  is  accompanied  by 
three  very  amusing  illustrations,  the  polka 
began  with  an  introduction  (danced  vis  a  vis)^ 
and  consisted  of  five  figures.  Of  these,  the 
'  heel  and  toe '  step,  which  was  the  most  charac- 

>  U  thU  la  trvA.  the  datM  of  WAldau's  MMont  of  the  origin  of  the 
.dauce  can  budJy  be  oorraet. 


executing  it  properly, which  (according  to  Futxch, 
vol.  vii.  p.  172*)  generally  caused  it  to  result 
in  the  dancers  '  stamping  their  own  heels  u]x>n 
other  people's  toes.'  The  account  of  the  polka 
concludes  as  follows :  '  In  conclusion  we  would 
observe  that  La  Polka  is  a  noiseless  dance  ; 
there  is  no  stamping  of  heels,  toes,  or  kiftkin^ 
of  logs  in  sharp  angles  foi*waiii.  This  may  do 
very  well  at  the  threshold  of  a  Bohemian  auherge, 
but  is  inadmissible  into  the  saiona  of  London  or 
Paris.  La  Polka,  as  danced  in  Paris,  and  now 
adopted  by  us,  is  elegant,  graceful,  and  fascinat- 
ing in  the  extreme ;  it  is  replete  with  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  care  and  attention  to  your 
partner  in  assisting  her  through  its  performance.  * 
The  rage  for  the  polka  did  not  last  long,  and 
the  dance  gradually  fell  into  disuse  in  England 
for  many  years.  It  came  once  more  into  vogue 
some  years  ago,  but  the  '  toe  and  heel '  step  was 
happily  not  revived  with  it. 

The  music  of  the  polka  is  written  in  2-4  time  ; 
according  to  Cellarius  {La  Danse  des  Salons, 
Paris,  1847)  the  tempo  is  that  of  a  military 
march  played  rather  slowly ;  Maelzel's  metro- 
nome, J=  104.  The  rhythm  is  characterised  by 
the  following  2-bar  figures : 

(a) 


The  music  can  be  divided  into  the  usual  8 -bar 
pai-ta.     In  all  early  polkas  the  figure. 


is  found  in  the  accompaniment  of  the  4th  and 
8th  bars  of  these  parts,  marking  a  very  slight 
pause  in  the  dance,  but  in  recent  examples  tlus 
pause  has  disappeared,  oaring  to  the  dance  being 
performed  somewhat  faster,  and  more  in  tlie 
spirit  of  a  waltz  or  galop.  The  first  polka  which  was 
published  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Franz 
Hilmar,  a  native  of  Kopidlno  in  Bohemia.  The 
best  national  polkas  are  those  by  Labitzky,  Lieb- 
mann,  Prochaska,  Swoboda,  and  Titl.     w.  b.  s. 

POLLAROLO.     See  Polauoli. 

POLLEDRO,  Giovanni  Baitista,  an  emi- 
nent violinist,  was  bom  at  Piovii  near  Turin, 
June  10,  1781  (or,  according  to  one  authority, 
1776).  He  received  his  first  instruction  from 
local  musicians,  at  fifteen  studied  for  a  short 
time  under  Pugnani,  and  soon  entered  the 
royal  band  at  Turin.     In  1804  he  became  first 

9  See  also  Pmuh,  toI.  tL.  for  an  admiratde  oartoou  by  Leeck. 
repreientlnc  Lord  Bsougtaam  dandng  the  polka  with  the  woetmdk. 
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in.  the  Theati'e  at  Bergamo,  and  after  a 
tay  tKere  began  to  travel.     In  Russia  he 
led  for  five  years,  and  in  1814  accepted  the 
vtxnent  of  leader  of  the  band  at  Dresden, 
l:i.e  remained  till  1824.     In  that  year  he 
eel    a    brilliant  engagement  as  Director- 
Cl    of  the  royal  orchestra  at  Turin.     He 
it  his  native  village,  August  15,  1858. 
Aedro  was  an  excellent  violinist  and  sound 
'Aan.      He  had  the  great  tone  and  dignified 
of  the  classical  Italian  school.     All  con- 
oraneous    critics  praise  his   faultless  and 
ant  execution  not  less  than  the  deep  feel- 
with  which  he  played.     In  1812  he  met 
hoven  at  Carlsbad,  and  played  with  him 
pf  Beethoven's  violin-sonatas  (see  Thayer's 
of  Beethoven^  iii    208).     His   published 
positions  consist  of  two  concertos,  some  airs 
es,  trios  and  duos  for  stringed  instruments, 
a  set  of  exercises  for  the  violin  ;  a  Miserere 
a   Mass  for  voices  and  orchestra,  and  a 
fonia  pastorale  for  full  orchestra.       p.  d. 
^OLLINI,    Francesco  Giuseppe,  bom  at 
biano  in    lUyria  in   1763,   was  a  pupil  of 
zart.      He  became  a  skilful  pianist  at  an 
-ly  age,  his  style  having  combined  some  of 
)  distinguishing  characteristics  of  that  of  his 
3ceptor,  of  Clementi  and  of  Hummel,  each  of 
lom  he  surpassed  in  some  forms  of  the  mere 
dchanism  of  the  art.     In   1793  he  studied 
Lth  Zingarelli  at  Milan,  where  he  was  appointed 
'ofessor  of  the  piano  on  the  opening  of  the 
onservatorio  in  1809.     Pollini  indeed  may,  in 
lis  respect,    be  considered  as   an   inventor, 
aving  anticipated  Thalberg  in  the  extended 
rasp  of  the  keyboard  by  the  use  of  three  staves 
is  in  Thalberg's  Fantasia  on  'God  save  the 
)uceii,'  and  'Rule  Britannia') — thus  enabling 
he  player  to  sustain  a  prominent  melody  in 
he  middle  region  of  the  instrument,  while  each 
land  is  also  employed  with  elaborate  passages 
ibove  and  beneath  it.     This  remarkable  mode 
i)f  producing  by  two  hands  almost  the  effect  of 
four,  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  originated  by 
rollini  in  his  'Trentadue  Esercizi  in  forma  di 
toccata,'  brought  out  in  1820.     This  work  was 
dedicated  to  Meyerbeer;   the  original  edition 
contaiuing  a  preface  addressed  to  that  composer 
by  Pollini,  which  includes  the  following  passage 
explanatoiy  of  the  construction  of  the  Toccata : — 
'  I  propose  to  offer  a  simple  melody  more  or  less 
plain,  and  of  varied  character,  combined  with 
accompaniments  of   different    rhythms,    from 
which  it  can  be   clearly  distinguished   by  a 
jtarticular  expression  and  touch  in  the  cantilena 
in  contrast  to  the  accompaniment'      Dehn 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  attention 
to  Pollini'g  specialty,   in  his   preface   to  the 
oiiginal  edition  of  Liszt's  pianoforte  transcrip- 
tions of  the  six  great  organ  preludes  and  fugues 
of  Bach. 

PoUini's  productions  consist  chiefly  of  piano- 
forte music,  including  an  elaborate  instruction 


book,  many  solo  pieces,  and  lome  for  two 
performers.  These  works  are  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  Ricordi,  of  Milan.  Pollini  also 
produced  some  stage  music,  and  a  Stabat  Mater. 
He  was  highly  esteemed — professionally  and 
personally — ^y  his  contemporaries.  Bellini 
dedicated  his  *  Sonnambula '  *  al  celebre  Fran- 
cesco Pollini.'  The  subject  of  this  notice  died 
at  Milan,  Sept.  17,  1846.  ii.  J.  l. 

POLLITZER,  Adolphe,  violinist,  bom  at 
Buda-Pesth,  July  23,  1832  ;  died  in  London, 
Nov.  14,  1900.  The  youngest  of  a  family 
numbering  nineteen,  he  left  his  native  town  for 
Vienna  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  there  became  a 
pupil  of  Bohm,  at  the  same  time  receiving 
lessons  in  composition  from  Preyer.  While 
still  a  boy  he  played  before  the  Emperor  uf 
Austria,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  performed 
Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  in  the  presence 
of  its  composer,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  warm 
congratulations  and  a  life-long  interest  in  his 
career.  In  1846  Pollitzer  gained  the  first  prize 
for  violin-playing  at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium, 
and  after  a  short  concert  tour  in  Germany, 
betook  himself  to  Paris,  where  he  received  lessons 
from  Alard.  By  the  advice  of  Ernst  he  came 
to  London  in  1851.  Here  his  talents  gained 
him  speedy  recognition.  He  occupied  the  post 
of  leader  at  the  Opera,  under  the  baton  of  Costa, 
for  many  years,  and  held  similar  positions  at 
the  head  of  the  New  Philharmonic  orchestra, 
and  the  Royal  Choral  Society.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  violin  professor  at  the  London 
Academy  of  Music,  and  in  1890  succeeded  Dr. 
Henry  VVylde  as  Principal  of  that  Institution. 
During  the  period  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher 
Pollitzer  was  responsible  for  the  training  of  a 
vast  number  of  professional  and  amateur 
violinists,  and  these,  under  the  Pi-esidency  of 
Sir  Joseph  Bamby,  presented  him  with  a 
signed  testimonial  and  a  handsome  gold  watch 
at  the  Hdtel  Metropole  on  Feb.  18,  1888.  As 
an  executant  Pollitzer's  excessive  diffidence  de- 
barred him  from  attaining  the  highest  success 
as  a  public  performer,  but  in  private  he  was  a 
remarkable  interpreter  of  classical  music.  As 
a  quartet  player  he  was  difficult  to  surpass,  but 
it  was  as  a  professor  of  his  instrument  that  he 
gained  pre-eminence.  He  had  the  rare  gift  of 
inspiring  his  pupils  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
carried  them  easily  over  obstacles,  and  his  system 
of  fingering  was  remarkably  clear  and  finished. 
His  published  compositions  comprise  'Ten 
Caprices  for  the  Violin,'  and  some  short  pieces 
for  violin  and  piano.  He  revised  and  edited  a 
prodigious  amount  of  De  Beriot's  compositions, 
as  well  as  those  of  Alard,  L^onai*d,  Singelee, 
Ernst,  etc. — Baker,  Die,  Mus.  ;  Riemann,  Lexi- 
kon ;  The  Jevnsh  Chronide,  Nov.  23  1900  ; 
The  Sketch,  Nov.  28,  1900,  and  contemporar}' 
publications.  e.  h-a. 

POLLY.  A  Ballad-opera,  written  by  John  Gay 
as  a  second  part  of  his  *  Beggar's  Opera.'    When 
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not  allowed  to  be  acted,  but  oommanded  to  be 
suppressed,'  the  prohibition  being  supposed  to 
have  been  instigated  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  had  been  satirised  in  'The  Beggar's  Opera.' 
Failing  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  decree  Gay 
had  recourse  to  the  press,  and  in  1729  published 
the  piece  in  4to,  with  the  tunes  of  the  songs, 
and  a  numerous  list  of  subscribers,  by  which  he 
gained  at  least  as  much  as  he  would  have  done 
l)y  representation.  Like  most  sequels,  '  Polly ' 
is  far  inferior  to  the  first  i>art,  and  when  in  1777 
it  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  with 
alterations  by  the  elder  Golnian,  it  was  so  un- 
successful that  it  was  withdrawn  after  a  few 
representations.  It  was  revived  at  the  same 
theatre,  June  11, 1782,  and  again  at  Drury  Lane 
(for  Kelly's  benefit),  June  16, 1818.         w.  h.  h. 

POLO  or  OLE,  a  Spanish  dance  accompanied 
by  singing,  which  took  its  origin  in  Andalusia. 
It  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Romalis, 
which  is  'danced  to  an  old  religious  Eastern 
tune,  low  and  melancholy,  diatonic,  not  chro- 
matic, and  full  of  sudden  pauses,  which  ai-e 
strange  and  startling,'  ^  and  is  only  danced  by 
the  Spanish  gipsies.  It  resembles  the  oriental 
dances  in  being  full  of  wild  energy  and  contor- 
tions of  the  body,  while  the  feet  merely  glide  or 
shuffle  along  the  ground.  The  words  (*  coplas ') 
of  these  dances  are  generally  of  a  jocose  char- 
acter, and  differ  from  those  of  the  Seguidilla 
in  wanting  the  '  estrevillo,'  or  refrain  ;  several 
examples  of  them  may  be  found  in  Preciso's 
Coleccion  de  Icui  Mejores  Coplas  de  SfguidUlaSf 
Tiratias  y  Polos  (Madrid,  1816).  They  are 
sung  in  unison  by  a  chorus,  who  mark  the  time 
by  clapping  their  hands.  Some  characteristic 
examples  of  the  music  of  the  Polo  will  be  found 
in  J.  Gansino's  La  Joya  de  Andakuna  (Madrid, 
Romero).  w.  b.  s. 

POLONAISE,  a  stately  dance  of  Polish  origin. 
According  to  Sowinski  {Les  Musiciens  Polonais) 
the  Polonaise  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Christ- 
mas carols  which  are  still  sung  in  Poland.  In 
support  of  this  theory  he  quotes  a  carol,  'W 
zlobie  lezy,'  which  contains  the  rhythm  and 
close  characteristic  of  the  dance ;  but  the  fact 
that  although  in  later  times  they  were  accom- 
panied by  singing,  yet  the  earliest  Polonaises 
extant  are  purely  instrumental,  renders  it  more 
probable  that  the  generally  received  opinion  as 
to  their  courtly  origin  is  correct.  According 
to  this  latter  view,  the  Polonaise  originated 
under  the  following  circumstances.  In  1573 
Henry  III.  of  Ai^'ou  was  elected  to  the  Polish 
throne,  and  in  the  following  year  held  a  great 
reception  at  Cracow,  at  which  the  wives  of  the 
nobles  marched  in  procession  past  the  throne 
to  the  sound  of  stately  music.  It  is  said  that 
after  this,  whenever  a  foreign  prince  was  elected 
to  the  crown  of  Poland  the  mme  ceremony  was 

>  Walter  ThonibniT,  Lift  in  Sp4Min, 


court  festivities.  If  this  custom  was  introduced 
by  Henry  III.,  we  may  perhaps  look  upon  the 
Polonaise,  which  is  so  full  of  stateliness,  sa  the 
survival  of  the  dignified  Pavans  and  Passamezzos 
which  were  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  French 
court  in  the  15th  century.  Evidence  is  not 
wanting  to  prove  that  the  dance  was  not  always 
of  so  marked  a  national  character  as  it  assamed 
in  later  times.  Book  vii.  of  Besard's  7%esaurus 
Hannonicus  Divini  Xaur0n4»nti2oma7it(Cologne, 
1608)  consists  of  'Selectiores  aliquot  choreae 
quas  AUemande  vocant,  germanicosaltui  maxime 
accomodatae,  una  cum  Polonicis  aliquot  et  aliis 
ab  hoc  saltationis  genere  baud  absimilibns.' 
and  these  ^choreae  Polonicae'  (which  are  priiici- 
X)ally  composed  by  one  Diomedes,  a  naturaHsed 
Venetian  at  the  court  of  Sigismund  IIL)  exhibit 
very  slightly  the  rhythm  and  peculiarities  of 
Polish  national  music.  During  the  17th  cen- 
tury, although  it  was,  no  doubt,  during  this 
time  that  it  assumed  the  form  that  was  afler- 
wards  destined  to  become  so  popular,  the 
Polonaise  left  no  mark  upon  mu8i(»l  history, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century  that  examples  of  it  begin  to  occur.^ 
In  Walther's  Lexicon  (1782)  no  mention  is 
made  of  it,  or  of  any  Polish  music ;  but  in 
Mattheson's  Volkommener  CapeUtneister  (1739) 
we  find  it  (as  the  author  himself  tells  us)  de- 
scribed for  the  first  time.  Mattheson  notices 
the  spondaic  character  of  the  rhythm,  and 
remarks  that  the  music  of  the  Polonaise  should 
begin  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar :  he  gives 
two  examples  (one  in  S-4,  the  other  in  common 
time)  made  by  himself  out  of  the  chorale  '  Ich 
nif  *  zu  dir,  Herr  Jesu  Christ.'  At  this  time 
the  Polonaise  seems  suddenly  to  have  attained 
immense  popularity,  probably  owing  to  the 
intimate  connection  between  Saxony  &nd 
Poland  which  was  caused  by  the  election  (1738) 
of  Augustus  III.  to  the  Polish  throne.  In 
1742-43  there  was  published  at  Leipzig  a 
curious  little  collection  of  songs  entitled 
'Sperontes  Singende  Muse,'  which  contains 
many  adaptations  of  Polish  airs :  in  the  follow- 
ing example  (from  the  second  part  of  the  work) 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Polonaise  may 
be  traced. 

From  this  time  the  Polonaise  has  always  been 
a  favourite  form  of  composition  with  instru- 
mental composers,  and  has  not  been  without 
influence  on  vocal  music,  especially  in  Italian 
opera.  [See  Polacca.]  Bach  wrote  two  Polo- 
naises (orchestral  Partita  in  B  nunor,  and  French 
Suite,  No.  6),  besides  a  *  Pokooa '  (Brandenbuig 
Concertos,  Ko.  1,  Dehn) ;  and  Uiere  are  also 
examples  by  Handel  (Grand  Concerto,  No.  8.  in 

«  In  the  Royal  Ubmrr  »t  BorllB  th«r*  !■  praMrrwf  a  ■&  *«)«^ 
whloh  bMm  tli«  d«t«  1795.  Mid  formArlr  beforgwd  to  BMh'a  ««»» 
v1f«.  Ann*  MjigdUaiw  (mo  B.-O.  zlill.  81.  In  It  «r»  «▼•  Folonai^ 
written  In  the  owtun'u  mtognph ;  but  It  !■  Improbable  IM  tbi^ 
anaUofE"    ^-  
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^^^,j_4-iJ-Tti^^feg 


I^eine       Blicke  Bind  die  Stricke,   All  -  ar  -  an  •  ge  - 


luid  8ol-d«t,Koeh  lur  Zeit  Je-mala  be  -  iwungen  luit. 

iuor),  Beethoven  (op.  89,  Triple  Concerto, 
Serenade  Trio,  op.  8),  Mozart  ('Rondeau 
jnaise/  Sonata  in  D  minor),  Schubert  (Polo- 
}es  for  four  hands),  Weber  (op.  21,  and  the 
acca  Brillante,  op.  72),  Wagner  (for  four 
ids,  op.  2),  as  well  as  by  the  Polish  composers 
rpinski  and  Ogniski,  and  above  all  by 
opin,  under  whose  hands  it  reached  what  is 
I'liaps  the  highest  development  possible  for 
ive  dance -forms.  Attracted  by  its  striking 
yllimical  capabilities,  and  imbued  with  the 
epest  national  symi^athy,  Chopin  animated 
c  dry  form  of  the  old  Polonaise  with  a  new 
id  intensely  living  spirit,  altering  it  as  (in  a 
ssor  degree)  he  altered  the  Waltz  and  the 
tazurka,  and  changing  it  from  a  mere  dance 
ito  a  glowing  tone -picture  of  Poland,  her 
departed  glory,  her  many  wrongs,  and  her 
Soped-for  regeneration.  Karasowski  (Chopin, 
7ol.  ii.)  divides  his  Polonaises  into  two  classes. 
Tho  first  (which  includes  those  in  A  mi^or, 
op.  40,  No.  1 ;  Yt  minor,  oi>.  44,  and  Ab  major, 
op.  53)  is  characterised  by  strong  and  martial 
•rliythra,  and  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
feudal  court  of  Poland  in  the  days  of  its 
'splendour.  The  second  class  (including  the 
Polonaises  in  Cj  minor  and  £b  minor,  op.  26  ; 
in  C  minor,  op.  40,  No.  2  ;  in  D  minor,  Bb 
I  major  and  F  minor,  op.  71)  is  distinguished  by 
{  dreamy  melancholy,  and  forms  a  picture  of 
I  Poland  in  her  adversity.  Tlie  Faiitaisie  Polo- 
1  naise  (Ab  major,  op.  61)  is  different  in  character 
I  from  both  classes,  and  is  said  to  represent  the 
^  national  stmgglesending  with  a  song  of  triumph. 
k  As  a  dance,  the  Polonaise  is  of  little  interest : 
I  it  consists  of  a  procession  in  which  both  old 
i  and  young  take  part,  moving  several  times 
round  the  room  in  solemn  order.  It  does  not 
I  depend  upon  the  execution  of  any  particular 
|te\^,  although  it  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
danced  with  different  figures,  something  like 
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the  English  country  dances.  It  still  survives 
in  Germany,  and  is  danced  at  the  beginning  of 
all  court  balls.  In  Mecklenburg  a  sort  of 
degenerate  Polonaise  \a  sometimes  danced  at 
the  end  of  the  evening ;  it  is  called  *  Der 
Auskehr '  (*  The  Turn-out '),  and  consists  in  a 
procession  of  the  whole  com]'any  through  the 
house,  each  person  being  armed  with  some 
household  utensil,  and  singing  in  chorus  '  Un 
as  de  Grotvare  de  Grotmoder  nalim.'  [See 
Grossvatbr  Tanz.]. 

The  tempo  of  the  Polonaise  is  that  of  a  march, 
played  between  Andante  and  Allegix) :  it  is 
nearly  always  written  in  8-4  time,*  and  should 
always  begin  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar.  It 
generally  consists  of  two  parts,  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  a  trio  in  a  different  key  ;  the  number 
of  bars  in  each  part  is  irregular.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  Polonaise  consists  in  the 
strong  emphasis  falling  repeatedly  on  the  half- 
beat  of  the  bar,  the  first  beat  generally  consisting 
of  a  quaver  followed  by  a  crotchet  (see  the 
Polonaise  given  below).  Another  peculiarity  is 
that  the  close  takes  plaoe  on  the  third  beat, 
often  preceded  by  a  strong  accent  on  the  second 
beat  The  last  bar  should  properly  consist  of 
four  semiquavers,  the  last  of  which  should  fall 
on  the  leading  note,  and  be  repeated  before  the 
concluding  choi-d,  thus : 


Tlie  accompaniment  generally  consists  of  quavers 
and  semiquavers  in  the  following  rhythm  : 


UfiLLI 


The  following  example,  although  not  conforming 
entirely  with  the  above  rules,  is  nevertheless 
interesting  as  a  genuine  Polonaise  danced  and 
sung  at  weddings  in  the  district  of  Krzeszowice 
in  Poland  at  the  present  day : — 


FoJ»-lmn    Mbio     nlcpiMpUoon^     Kidadn  plabaiiA 


j;  jTJj;  pj-fiiF=t^-ttJ^-ri 


JM  ci   mi  tyto        da  tf  1«    wluu. 


1  M»itli««m  Mtys  it  toMj  be  written  in  oommon  time. 
*  TmnaUtion:— I  b»Te  tek«n  for  my  v1f«  the  r»TTBPd  Tteson's 
own  statar.    He  g»re  me  u  her  nvuriage  portion  »  pleee  of  bacon 
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tricts.  w.  B.  s. 

POLSKA,  a  national  Swedish  dance,  popular 
in  West  Gothland,  something  like  a  Scotch  i*eel 
in  character.  Polskas  are  usually  written  in 
minor  keys,  although  they  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  major.  The  example  which  is  given 
below  ('Neckens  Polska')  is  well  known,  as 
Ambroise  Thomas  has  introduced  it  in  Ophelia's 
mad  scene  in  *  Hamlet*  Other  examples  will 
be  found  in  Ahlstrom's  *  Walda  Svenska  Folk- 
s4nga '  (Stockholm,  1850). 


POLYEUCTE,  or  POLIUTO.  I.  ITie  first 
opera  written  on  the  subject  of  Corneille's 
tragedy  was  in  three  acts  ;  the  libretto  conceived 
by  Aldophe  Nourrit  (who  designed  the  principal 
rdle  for  himself),  and  earned  out  by  Cammarano ; 
the  music  by  Donizetti.  It  was  completed  in 
1838,  but  the  performance  was  forbidden  by 
the  Censure  of  Naples.  It  was  then  translated 
into  French  by  Scribe,  and,  under  the  title  of 
'  Les  Martyrs,'  was  produced  at  the  Grand 
Opera  (four  acts),  April  10,  1840 ;  at  the 
Theatre  Italien,  as  '  I  Martiri,'  April  14,  1859  ; 
in  London,  as  *  I  Martii'i/  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  AprU  20,  1852. 

11.  Opera  in  live  acts  ;  the  words  by  Barbier 
and  Carr^i  the  music  by  Gounod.  Produced  at 
the  Op6ra,  Paris,  Oct.  7,  1878.  g. 

POLYPHONIA  (Eng.  Polyphony,  from  the 
Gr.  ToXdst  *  many ' ;  inatf^,  *  a  voice ').  A  term 
applied  by  modern  musical  historians  to  a  cer- 
tain species  of  unaccompanied  vocal  music,  in 
which  each  voice  is  made  to  sing  a  melody  of  its 
own  ;  the  various  parts  being  bound  together, 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  counterpoint,  into 
an  harmonious  whole,  wherein  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  which  voice  has  the  most  important 
task  allotted  to  it,  since  all  are  equally  necessary 
to  the  general  effect.  It  is  in  this  well-balanced 
equality  of  the  several  parts  that  Polyphonia 
differs  from  Monodia  ;  in  which  the  melody  is 
given  to  one  part  only,  while  supplementary 
voices  and  instruments  are  simply  used  to  fill 
up  the  harmony.     [See  Monodia.] 

The  development  of  Polyphony  from  the  first 

nod  »  Inindle  uf  lujr.  My  neifhboun,  wb»i  do  yon  think?  Th« 
fellow  hu  refosed  to  give  me  even  » little  plot  of  lend  sown  with 
turnipe. 


d'  Arezzo,  and  others,  was  so  perfectly  natural, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  slowness  of  its  pro- 
gress, we  can  scarcely  regard  the  results  it 
eventually  attained  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  an  inevitable  consequence.  The  first  quest 
of  the  musicians  who  invented  '  Part>Singing ' 
was  some  method  of  making  a  second  voice 
sing  notes  which,  though  not  identical  with 
those  of  the  CatUo  fannOy  would  at  least  be 
harmonious  with  them.  While  searching  for 
this,  they  discovered  the  use  of  one  interval 
after  another,  and  employed  their  increased 
knowledge  to  such  good  purpose,  that,  before 
long,  they  were  able  to  assign  to  the  second  voice 
a  totally  independent  part.  It  is  true  that,  to 
our  ears,  the  greater  number  of  their  progressions 
are  intolerable ;  less,  however,  because  they 
mistook  the  character  of  the  intervals  they  em- 
ployed than  because  they  did  not  at  first 
understand  the  proper  method  of  using  them  in 
succession.  They  learned  this  in  course  of 
time  ;  and,  discarding  their  primitive  sequences 
of  fifths  and  fourths,  attained  at  last  the  power 
of  bringing  two  voice  parts  into  really  harmoni- 
ous relation  with  each  other.  The  rate  of  their 
progress  may  be  judged  by  the  two  following 
examples,  the  first  of  which  is  from  a  MS.  of 
the  end  of  the  11th  or  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  in  the  Anibrosian  Collection  at  Milan  ; 
and  the  second,  from  one  of  the  14th,  in  the 
Paris  Library : — 

1.  11th  or  iseh  cent 


Now,  in  both  these  cases,  the  two  |>arts  are 
eijually  melodious.  There  are  no  long  chains 
of  reiterated  notes,  merely  introduced,  "as  Guido 
would  have  introduced  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  melody  upon  a  pedal  }x>iut ;  but 
each  part  has  its  own  work  to  do,  and  it  cannot 
fairly  be  said  that  one  is  more  important  than 
the  other.  [See  Okqanum.]  Equal  care  was 
taken  to  preserve  an  absolutely  independent 
melody  in  each  several  part,  when,  at  a  later 
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oom posers  attempted  the  production  of 
a.ii(l  other  similar  works,  in  three  and 
-K't;s.  We  find  no  leas  pains  bestowed 
i-o  iTielody  of  the  Triplum,^  in  such  cases, 
l>oii  that  of  the  Tenor,  or  Motetus ;  and 
Airely  indeed  does  the  one  exhibit  more 
o€  archaic  stiffness  than  the  other.  The 
iTkf^  example  from  a  Mass  composed  by 
xinio  de  Machanlt  for  the  Coronation  of 
liS  V. ,  in  the  year  1364,  shows  a  remarkable 
»ru.    of  melody — for  the  time — in  all  the 


4t>ltasn. 


Bt 


u^ 


TO    •    •    •    Ian  •  ta  -  tia.         Lau-<Uiniu  Te, 


Ian  •  ta  -  tia. 


i:^^m 


ss 


Kudo  as  this  is,  it  manifests  a  laudable  desire 

3r  the  attainment  of  that  melodious  motion  of 

lie  8ei>arate  parts,  which,  not  long  after  the 

leath  of  its  composer,  became  the  distinguish- 

11  g  characteristic  of  medireval  music.     With 

ill  their  stiffness,  and  strange  predilection  for 

Minbinations  now  condemned  as  intolerable,  we 

\>anuot  but  see  that  the  older  writers  did  their 

best  to  provide  every  singer  with  an  interesting 

j»art.     Nevertheless,  true  Polyphony  was  not 

yet  invented.     For  that  it  was  necessary,  not 

only  that  every  voice  should  sing  a  melodious 

.strain,  but  that  each  should  take  its  share  in 

the  elucidation  of  one  single  idea,  not  singing 

for  itself  alone,  but  answeiing  its  fellow  voices, 

and  commenting,  as  it  were,  upon  the  passages 

sung  by  them.    In  other  words,  it  was  necessary 

that  every  voice  should  take  up  a  given  subject, 

and  assist  in  develo]»iiig  it  into  a  Fugue,  or 

Canon,  or  other  kind  of  com])08ition  for  which 

it  might  bo  best  suited.     Tliis  was  the  one 

gi*eat  end  and  aim  of  true  Polyphony ;  and, 

for  the  practical  realisation  of  the  idea,  we  are 

V  That  i»,  th«  third  iMit— whence  onr  English  vord.  Treble.  The 
fourth  pnrt  wm  wmetimeB  callett  Quftdrnpluia.  and  the  fifth. 
<{uincupluiii.  The  principal  part,  containing  the  Canto  feimo,  waf 
BOiaetimea  called  Tenor,  and  KnnetSmea  Motetiu.  The  t«nn  Con  tra- 
tenor  wm  applied  to  the  part  which  lay  nearest  the  tenor,  whether 
Immediately  ahnrt,  Immediatelj  belnw,  or  ex.vrtljr  of  equal  compan 
trlih  it.    Thli  p^rt  WM  also  frequently  aUletl  Medlne. 


undoubtedly  indebted  to  the  great  masters  of 
the  early  Flemish  school,  to  whose  ingenuity 
we  owe  the  invention  of  some  of  the  most 
attractive  forms  of  imitation  and  fugal  device 
on  recoi-d.  The  following  quotation  from  a 
*  Chanson  h  ti'ois  voix '  by  one  of  the  earliest  of 
them,  Antonius  Busnois,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  employed  as  a  singer  in  the  chapel  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the 
year  1467,  will  serve  to  show  the  enormous 
strides  that  art  was  making  in  the  right  direc- 
tion : — 


Here  we  see  a  regular  subject  started  by  the 
Tenor,  and  answer^  by  the  Triplum,  note  for 
note,  with  a  clearness  which  at  once  shows  the 
unity  of  the  composer's  design.  When  this 
stage  was  reached  the  Polyphonic  school  may 
be  said  to  have  been  fairly  established  ;  and  it 
only  remained  to  bring  out  its  resources  by  aid 
of  the  genius  of  the  great  writei-s  who  practised 
it.  The  list  of  these  masters  is  a  long  one ; 
but  certain  names  stand  out  before  all  others, 
as  borne  by  men  whose  labours  have  left  an 
indelible  impression  upon  the  schools  to  which 
they  belonged.  Of  these  men,  Guillaume  Dufay 
was  one,  and  Okeghem  another ;  but  the  greatest 
genius  of  the  15th  century  was  undoubtedly 
Josquin  des  Pr^,  the  ingenuity  of  whose  con- 
trapuntal devices  has  never  been  exceeded. 
Waelrant,  Arcadelt,  and  Adrian  Willaert  wrote 
in  simpler  form,  but  bequeathed  to  their  suc- 
cessors an  amount  of  delicate  expression  which 
was  turned  to  excellent  account  by  their  scholars 
in  Italy.  Their  gentler  fei-vour  was  eagerly 
caught  up  by  Costanzo  Festa,  Giovanni  Croce, 
Luca  Marenzio,  and  a  host  of  others  whose 
talents  were  scarcely  inferior  to  theirs ;  while, 
faciU  princepSf  Palestrina  rose  above  them  all, 
and  clothed  Polyphony  with  a  beauty  so  inimit- 
able, that  his  name  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
school  as  freely  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  15  th 
century  to  inaugurate  it.  A  cai'eful  study  of 
his  works  will  show  that,  from  a  jmrely  technical 
point  of  view,  their  greatest  merit  lies  in  the 
strictness  with  which  the  Polyphonic  prin- 
ciple has  been  carried  out  in  their  development. 
Of  course  their  real  excellence  lies  in  the 
genius  which  dictated  them  ;  but,  setting  this 
aside,  and  examining  merely  their  mechanical 
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that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  say  in  which 
part  the  chief  interest  of  the  composition  is 
concentrated.  In  this  respect,  Palestrina  has 
carried  out,  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  as  those  upon  which  the  very  existence 
of  Polyphony  depended.  It  would  seem  im- 
possible that  art  could  go  beyond  this ;  and 
in  this  ])articular  direction  it  never  has  gone 
beyond  it.  It  is  impossible,  now,  even  to 
guess  what  would  have  happened  had  the  Poly- 
phonic school  been  cultivated,  in  the  17th 
centuij,  with  the  zeal  which  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  in  the  16th.  That  it  was  not  so 
cultivated  is  a  miserable  fact  which  can  never 
be  sufficiently  deplored.  Palestrina  died  in 
1594,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1600  his 
work  was  forgotten,  and  its  greatest  triumphs 
contemned  as  puerilities.  Monteverde  sapped 
the  foundations  of  the  school  by  his  contempt 
for  contrapuntal  laws.  Instrumental  accom- 
paniment was  substituted  for  the  ingenuity  of 
pui'e  vocal  ^vriting.  The  choir  was  sacrificed  to 
the  stage.  And,  before  many  years  had  passed, 
the  Polyphonic  school  was  known  no  more,  and 
Monodia  reigned  triumphant.  Happily,  the 
laws  to  which  Palestrina  yielded  his  willing 
o1>edience,  and  to  the  action  of  which  his  music 
owes  so  much  of  its  outward  and  technical  value, 
are  as  well  underatood  now  as  in  the  days  in 
which  he  practised  them.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  why  the  practice  of  the  pui-est  Polyphony 
should  not,  some  day,  be  revived  among  us.  "VVe 
see  but  little  promise  of  such  a  consummation 
at  til e  present  moment ;  but  it  is  something  to 
know  that  it  is  not  impossible.  w.  8.  k. 

POMMER.     See  Oboe. 

POMPOSO,  'pompously,'  is  used  by  Schu- 
mann in  the  Humoreske,  op.  20,  for  pianoforte. 
He  marks  the  last  movement  but  one  'Mit 
eiuigem  Pomp,'  or  *Un  pooo  ]>omposo.'  Handel 
had  employed  the  term  a  century  before  in  the 
fii-st  movement  of  the  overture  to  *  Samson.'  It 
is  also  used  by  Sterndale  Bennett  as  the  title 
of  the  trio  in  the  Symphony  in  G  minor, 
op.  43.  M. 

PONOHIELLI,  AMILCA.RB,  was  born  at 
Paderno  Fasolaro,  Cremona,  Sept.  1,  1834.  In 
Nov.  1843,  ho  entered  the  Conservatorio  of 
Milan,  and  remained  there  till  Sept.  1854. 
Two  years  afterwards,  on  August  30,  1856,  he 
was  able  to  produce  at  the  Concordia  at  Cremona 
his  first  opera,  '  I  promessi  Sposi.'  His  next 
were  *  La  Savojarda,'  Cremona,  Jan.  19,  1861  ; 
*  Roderico,'  Piacenza,  1864  ;  *  Bertrand  de  Bom* 
(not  jwrformed),  and  *  La  Stella  del  Monte,*  in 
1867.  Hitherto  Sigiior  Ponchielli's  reputation 
had  been  confined  to  the  provinces  ;  but  in  1872 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  opportunity 
of  coming  before  the  general  public  at  the 
opening   of    the  new  Teatro   Dal   Verme    at 


portion  of  the  opera  for  the  occasion,  and  ib; 
success  was  immediate  and  complete.  (The 
work  was  given  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  at 
Birmingham  in  April  1881.)  The  managers 
of  the  theatre  of  the  Scala  at  Milan  at  once 
commissioned  him  to  write  a  ballet,  '  Le  due 
Gcmello,'  which  was  produced  thei*e  Feb.  1873, 
received  with  frantic  enthusiasm,  and  imme- 
diately published  (Ricordi).  This  was  followed 
by  a  ballet,  *  Clarina  '  (Dal  Verme,  Sept.  1878)  ; 
a  *  Scherzo '  or  comedy,  *  II  parlatore  etemo  ' 
(Lecco,  Oct  18,  1873)  ;  and  a  piece  in  three 
acts,  *  I  Lituani,'  given  with  immense  success 
at  the  Scala,  March  7,  1874.  (It  was  re- 
arranged and  produced  as  '  Alduna '  at  the  same 
theatre  in  1884.)  In  the  following  year  he 
wrote  a  cantata  for  the  reception  of  the  remains 
of  Donizetti  and  Simone  Mayr  at  Bergamo,  a 
work  of  some  extent  and  importance,  which  was 
performed  there  Sept.  18,  1875.     On  April  8, 

1876,  he  produced  a  new  opera  at  the  Scala 
called     *  Gioconda '     (after     Victor     Hugo's 

*  Augelo '),  with  the  same  success  as  before ; 
(it  was  given  with  much  success  at  Coven  t 
Garden,  May  31,   1888);   and   on    Nov.   17. 

1877,  he  gave  at  the  Dal  Verme,  the  aoene  of 
his  first  triumph,  a  three-act  piece  called  'Una,' 
which  was  a  richduffi  of  his  early  opera,  *  La 
Savojarda, '  and  does  not  appear  to  have  pleased. 
His  opera,  '  II  Figliuol  prodigo,'  was  produced 
at  the  Scala,  Dec.  26,  1880,  witli  astonishing 
success.  In  1881  Ponchielli  was  appointed 
maestro  di  cappolla  at  Bergamo.  His  last  work 
was  a  three-act  opera,  '  Marion  Delorme,'  pro- 
duced at  the  Scala,  March  17,  1885.  A  hymn 
in  memory  of  Garibaldi  was  performed  in  Sept. 
1882.  Ponchielli  died  at  Milan,  Jan.  16, 
1886. 

The  above  notice  is  indebted  to  Paloschi's 
Annuario,  and  Pougin's  Supplement  to  F^tis.  g. 

PONIATOWSKI,  Joseph  Michael  Xavikr 
Francis  John,  nephew  of  the  Prince  Ponia- 
towski,  who  was  a  marshal  of  the  French  army 
and  died  in  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  Oct.  19,  1812, 
and  whose  portrait  was  found  by  Mendelssohn 
at  Wyler  inscribed  'Brinz  Baniadofsgi, '  * — Prince 
of  Monte  Rotondo,  bom  at  Rome,  Feb.  20. 
1816.  He  devoted  himself  so  entirely  to  music 
that  he  can  hardly  be  called  an  amateur.  He 
regularly  attended  the  musical  classes  at  the  Lyeer 
at  Florence,  and  also  studied  under  Ceochenni. 
He  made  his  debut  at  the  Pergola,  Florence,  as 
a    tenor    singer ;    produced    his    first    opera. 

*  Giovanni  da  Procida ' — in  which  he  sang  the 
title  rdle — at  Lucca  in  1838,  and  from  that 
time  for  more  than  thirty  years  supplied  the 
theatres  of  Italy  and  Paris  with  a  large  nnmlter 
of  operas.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848  he 
settled  in  Paris  as  plenipotentiary  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  was  made  Senator  under 

1  Letter.  Aug  out  9. 101. 
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>ire.  After  S«daii  he  followed  his  friend 
>xi  III.  to  England,  produced  his  orient, 
i-ka,'  at  Govent  Garden,  June  4,  1872, 
'ctta,  '  Au  travel's  du  nmr,'  at  St.  George's 
TvLTie  6,  1878,  and  selections  from  his 
X  F  at  Her  Majesty's  Theati*e,  June  27, 
xnd  died  July  3  of  the  same  year.  He 
.i-ied  at  Chislehurst. 
operas  are  *  Giovanni  da  Procida  *  (Flor- 
iid  Liucca,  1 838)  ;  *  Don  Desiderio '  (Pisa, 
,  Paris,  1858>;;  *Ruy  Bias'  (Lucca,  1842)  ; 
fazio  *  (Rome,  1844)  ;  *  I  Lambertazzi  ' 
jiice,  1 845)  ;  *  Malek  Adel '  (Genoa,  1846)  ; 
eralda'  (Leghorn,  1847);  'La  SitOBA 
•ido  *  (Venice,  1847)  ;  *  Pierre  de'  Medicis ' 
9,  1860)  ;  *Au  travers  du  mur '  (Ibid, 
);  *L*  Aventurier'  {Ibid.  1865);  *La 
essina*  {Ibid.  1868). 
is  iniisic  evinces  much  melody  and  know- 
i  of  the  voice,  considerable  familiarity  with 
0  effect,  fluency  and  power  of  sustained 
ing — everything  in  short  but  genius  and 
viduality.  His  popular  ballad,  *  The  Yeo- 
Ts  Wedding  Song,'  is  still  sometimes  heard 
England.  His  manners  were  remarkably 
pie  and  affable,  and  he  was  beloved  by  all 

0  knew  him.  o.  c, 
?ONS,  Jose,  a  Spanish  musician,  born  at 
I'ona,  Catalonia,  in  1768.  He  studied  under 
lins,  chapel-maater  at  Cordova.  Pons  was 
i^Kil-master  of  the  cathedral  of  his  native  town, 
[)ost  which  he  left  for  that  at  Valentia,  where 

died  in  1818.  He  is  distinguished  for  his 
ilhancicos  or  Christmas  pieces,  a  kind  of 
atorios  for  voices  with  orchestra  or  organ, 
hich  are  said  to  be  still  extensively  performed 

1  his  own  country.  He  wrote  also  Misereres 
>r  the  Holy  Week.  Eslava  (Lira  Sacro-hispana 
r.)  gives  a  *Letrida*  of  his,  *0  madre,'  for 
ight  voices,  and  characterises  him  as  the 
ypical  composer  of  the  Catalan  school,  as 
il»l)osed  to  that  of  Valencia.  o. 

PONTE,   Lorenzo   Da,    Italian    poet  and 
luthor  of  the  librettos  of  Mozart's  *  Nozze  di 
Figaro,'  *Don  Giovanni,'  and  *Cosl  fan  tutte,' 
was  the  son  of  Jewish  parents,  and  was  bom  in 
Ceneda  in  the  Republic  of  Venice,  March   10, 
1749.    His  fatherwas  a  leather-merchant  named 
Jeremia   Conegliauo  ;     his    mother's    maiden 
name  was  Rachel  Pincherle,  his  name  until  his 
fourteenth  year  Emmanuel  Conegliano.      His 
precocious  talents  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ceneda,  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  who  gave 
him  liis  name  when  the  family,  which  included 
two  brothers,  embraced  Christianity  and  received 
baptism  in  the  cathedral  of  Ceneda  on  August 
20,  1763.    After  five  years  of  study  in  the 
seminary  of  Ceneda  (probably  with  the  priest- 
hood as  an  object),  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he 
indulged  in  amorous  escapades  which  compelled 
his  (le])artQre  from   the  city.      He   went   to 
Treviso  and  tanght  rhetoric  in  the  University,  . 
incidentally  took  part  in  political  movements,  I 


lam^iooned  an  op|x)neut  in  a  sonnet,  and  was 
o)*dered  out  of  the  Republic.  In  Dresden, 
whither  he  turned  his  8tei)s,  he  found  no 
occupation  for  his  talents,  and  journeyed  on  to 
Vienna.  There,  helped  by  Salieri,  he  received 
from  Joseph  II.  the  apix)intment  of  poet  to  the 
Imperial  Theatre  and  Latin  secretary.  Good 
fortune  brought  him  in  contact  with  Mozart, 
who  asked  him  to  make  au  opera -book  of 
Beaumarchais's  '  Mariage  de  Figaro.'  The  gi'cat 
success  of  Mozart's  o|)era  on  this  theme  led  to 
further  co-operation,  and  it  was  on  Da  Ponte's 
suggestion  that  'Don  Giovanni'  was  undertaken, 
the  prompting  coming  largely  from  the  favour 
enjoyed  at  the  time  by  Gazzaniga's  opera  on 
the  same  subject,  fi*om  which  Da  Ponte  made 
generous  draughts, — as  a  comxjarison  of  the 
libretti  will  show.  Having  incun-ed  the  ill-will 
of  Leopold,  Da  Ponte  was  compelled  to  leave 
Vienna  on  the  death  of  Joseph  II.  He  went  to 
Trieste,  where  Leopold  was  sojoui-ning,  in  the 
ho^ie  of  effecting  a  reconciliation,  but  failed ; 
but  there  he  met  and  married  an  Englishwoman, 
who  was  thenceforth  fated  to  share  his  chcc^uered 
fortunes.  He  obtained  a  letter  recommending 
him  to  the  interest  of  Marie  Antoinette,  but 
while  journeying  towards  Paris  learned  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Queen  and  went  to  London 
instead.  A  year  was  si)ent  in  the  British 
metropolis  in  idleness,  and  some  time  in  Holland 
in  a  futile  effort  to  establish  an  Italian  theatre 
there.  Again  he  tuined  his  face  towaitl 
London,  and  this  time  secured  employment  as 
poet  to  the  Italian  Oi)era  and  assistant  to  the 
manager  Taylor.  He  took  a  i)art  of  Domenico 
Corri's  shop  to  sell  Italian  books,  but  soon  ended 
in  diificulties,  and  to  esca])e  his  creditors  fled  to 
America,  arriving  in  New  York  on  June  4,  1805. 
His  London  sojourn  had  endured  eight  years,  and 
his  wife  had  preceded  him  to  America  carrying 
with  her  enough  money  to  enable  him  to  begin 
business  in  the  New  World  as  vendor  of  tobacco, 
drugs,  and  liquors.  Discouragement  led  him 
to  try  his  fortune  in  Elizabeth  town,  N.J.,  in 
three  months,  but  in  a  twelvemonth  he  failed 
there  also,  and  came  back  to  New  York,  where 
he  took  up  the  one  form  of  activity  which  won 
him  respect  and  modest  emoluments ;  he  became 
a  teacher  of  Italian  language  and  literature. 
After  eleven  years  the  mercantile  spirit  prevailed 
with  him  again,  and  he  ventured  his  savings  in 
a  distillery  in  Sunbury,  Penn.  Again  he  failed, 
and  again  he  returned  to  New  York  and  a  pro- 
fessional career.  He  wrote  his  memoirs  in  three 
volumes,  secured  an  appointment,  which  was 
little  more  than  nominal,  as  professor  of  Italian 
literature  in  Columbia  College,  lectured  on 
Italy,  sold  books  to  the  College  libiary,  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some  of  New  York's 
most  eminent  citizens  and  men  of  letters  until 
his  death,  though  his  last  years  were  spent  in 
comparative  poverty.  When  Manuel  Garcia 
came  to  New  York  with  the  first  Italian  Opera 
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Company  which  visited  that  city,  Da  Ponto 
attached  himself  to  the  troupe  as  poet,  and  was 
more  or  leas  concerned  in  subsequent  operatic 
ventures  during  the  next  decade,  but  never  to 
his  own  or  anybody  else's  profit.  (See  Opera 
IN  THE  United  States.)  Da  Ponte  died  of 
old  age  on  August  17,  1888.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Francis  attended  him,  and  to  him  the  poet, 
a  day  before  his  death,  his  leading  passion  in- 
extinguishable, addressed  a  sonnet.  AUegri's 
'Miserere'  was  sung  at  his  funeral,  and,  say 
eye-witnesses,  he  was  buried  'in  the  Roman 
Cemetery  in  Second -Avenue.'  The  Italians 
of  the  city  resolved  to  rear  a  monument  over 
his  gi'ave,  but  never  did  so,  and  the  place  of  his 
burial  is  unmarked  and  unknown,  like  the  grave 
of  Mozart. — H.  E.  Krehbiel  in  ifimc  and 
Manners  in  the  Classical  Period.  See  also 
Delia  Vita  e  delle  Opere  di  Lorenzo  da  Ponte^  by 
Prof.  Marchesan  of  the  University  of  Treviso, 
published  in  1900.  H.  E.  K. 

PONTICELLO  (Ital.  for  the  bridge  of  a 
stringed  instrument)  or  *8UL  ponticello' — a 
term  indicating  that  a  passage  on  the  violin, 
tenor,  or  violoncello,  is  to  be  played  by  crossing 
the  strings  with  the  bow  close  to  the  bridge.  In 
this  way  the  vibration  of  the  string  is  partially 
stopped,  and  a  singular  hissing  sound  produced. 
It  occurs  in  solo  pieces  as  well  as  in  concerted 
music.  The  closing  passage  of  the  Presto,  No. 
5  of  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  CjJ  minor,  op.  131, 
is  a  well-known  instance.  p.  D. 

PONTIFICAL  CHOIR.    See  Sistinb  Choir. 

POOLE,  Elizabeth,  a  very  favourite  English 
actress  and  mezzo-soprano  singer,  born  in  London, 
April  5,  1820,  made  her  first  appearance  in  a 
pantomime  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  in  1827, 
and  continued  for  some  years  to  play  children's 
parts — Duke  of  York  to  Kean's  Richard  ;  Albert 
to  Macready's  Tell ;  Ariel,  etc.  In  1834  she 
came  out  in  opera  at  Dniry  Lane,  as  the  Page 
in  'Gustavus';  in  1839  visited  the  United 
States  and  sang  in  '  Sonnambnla '  and  other 
operas  ;  in  1841  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Bunn  for 
his  English  operas  at  Drury  Lane.  Here  she 
sang  many  parts,  especially  Elvira  in  *Don 
Giovanni,' with  Malibran  in  Balfe's  'Maid  of 
Artois,'  and  as  Lazarillo  in  *  Maritana.'  At  the 
same  time  her  ballads  and  songs  were  highly 
popular  at  concerts,  both  in  London  and  the 
provinces.  Miss  Poole  appeared  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, June  15,  1846.  Balfe  wrote  for  her 
'  'Tis  gone,  the  past  is  all  a  dream '  which  she 
introduced  into  *  The  Bohemian  Girl,*  in  which 
she  played  the  Gipsy  Queen.  She  was  a  leading 
singer  in  the  operas  brought  out  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre  by  Miss  Romer,  in  1852,  where  she 
sang  in  'The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,' 
'  Huguenots, '  etc. ,  and  was  also  much  engaged  by 
Charles  Kean,  F.  Chatteron,  and  German  Reed. 
Miss  Poole  (then  Mrs.  Bacon)  retired  from 
public  life  in  1870.  She  was  a  clever,  indefatig- 
able artist,  always  to  be  relied  u^ton.      Her 


voice  was  gjooA^  extensive,  aitd  t^tt 
sympathetic  in  quality  ;  hCTre|*r  . 
was  very  large,  and  in  English  si^ «. 
she  had  no  rival.  Her  ponnit  « 
in  the  collection  of  the  Gankk  \: 
died  Jan.  14,  1906,  at  Langiej,  K. 
MtLsical  HercUd^  Feb.  1,  1»0«.) 

POOLE,  MiSR-      See  Dickos*  M. 
p.  696. 

POPPER,    I>AVII>,   born  June  11 
Prague,  in  tbe   Conservatorinm  ef  t 
he  received  his  mnsical  edncatita   i 
the  violoncello    under    Goltennaiui  : 
gave  evidence  of  the  posBessaoii  of  a> 
talent.     In    1863    he  made  his  r-* 
tour  in  Germany,  and  qnic^y  rest  t  - 
rank  as  a  player-       In  the  coarse  ofr: 
he  met  von  Biiloiiv,  who  was  eham^.- 
playing,  performed   with  him  ic  :: 
induced  Prince  BTohenzollerD  tomk-. 
'  Kammervirtuos.  *      Popper  aftemv^j 
his  tour  to  Holland,  Switzerland,  v.-.l. 
At  the  festival  conducted  by  lAszx  a  . 
in  1864,  he  was   allowed  to  be  the  :-" 
the  solo-players.       In   1867  he  plirp; 
first  time  in  Vienna,   where  ht  visi 
solo- player  at  the    Hofoper,  a  post,  * 
which  he  resigned   after  a  feir  rwR 
might  continue  his   concert  toois  m   . 
scale.     His  tone  is  lai^  and  fall  of  si 
his  execution   hig^hly   finished,  asid  '< 
classical.       His    compositions   an  ^ 
suited  to  the  instrument,  and  aie  renr 
such  by  tl^   first    living   n'oiooeeUo ; 
Among  the  most  popular  are  the  SanW 
Gavotte  (op.  10),  Drei  Stiicke  (ojx.  J  2'. 
Concert  Polonaise  (op.  28).  <~  : 

Earlyin  1872  Popper  married  FranleE> 
Menter  ;  the  marriage  was  ^isaolred.: 
He  reappeared  in  England  at  a  ewcfrt  r 
Crystal  Palace  on  Nov.   10,  1891.  aad 
one  movement  of  his  ViolonccUo  Qmter 
minor  with  orchestra.     He  perfomwd  i: 
Popular  Concerts,  St.  James's  Hall, fort)- 
time  on  Nov.  21 ,  1891,     Straas  wk  tfe  '- 
and  the  Quartet  was  Schubert's  in  P  5 
Herr  Popper's  solo  contributions  ooDsi^Sn,' 
Adagio  by  Tartini,  and  a  Minuet  of  U^ 
composition.     On  Nov.   25,  1891,  be  ?' 
violoncello  recital  at  St.  James's  Bail  jr/ 
played  his  Requiem  for  three  rioloncellos. " 
Mons.  Delsart  and  Mr.  Howell,  Suat  n 
Concerto  in  A  minor  and  bis  ovtl  Smtt 
Walde.'     He  made  several  appcawncesiJ* 
Philharmonic  Society's  Concerto,  toaied  ~  * 
pro\'inces,  Scotland ,  and  Ire/and,  and  ia  •' 
accepted  the  post  of  professor  at  tk  K 
Conservatoire  in   Buda-Pesth,  vbidr  A?  •' 
occupies.    His  most  recent  compositiom  it'  '■ ' 
a  string  quartet,  op.  74,  a  concerto  »  Btir 
a  Scottish  Fantasie,  and  a  MonnrnffliSi/ '*"' 
cello    School,    comprising  forty  studies,  t 
published  in  four  volumes.— rfc«  ^^^^ 
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»v.       1891,     and    contemporary    news- 

E.  H-A. 

ULAR  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  MUSIC. 
£Lssic:a.l  i^ork  on  this  subject  is  entitled 
str  Music  of  the  Olden  Time  :  a  Collection 
A.Ticient  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Dance  Tunes, 
xt/ive  of  the  National  Music  of  England, 
sliort  introductions  to  the  different  reigns, 
otices  of  the  Airs  from  writers  of  the  16th 
7  th  centuries.  Also  a  Short  Account  of  the 
.rels.  By  W.  Chappell,  F.S.A.  The  whole 
>e  airs  hamionizeid  by  G.  A.  Macfan*en. 
on  :  Cramer,  Beale  and  Chappell.' *  The 
lation  of  the  above  work  was  published  in 
-40  under  the  title  of  'A  Collection  of 
onal  English  Airs,  consisting  of  Ancient 
;s.  Ballads,  and  Dance  Tunes,  interspersed 
I  remarks  and  anecdote,  and  preceded  by  an 
kv  oil  English  Minstrelsy.  The  Airs  bar- 
lizcd  for  the  Pianoforte,  by  W.  Crotch,  Mus. 
*..,  G.  Alex.  Macfarren,  and  J.  Augustine 
<le.  Edited  by  W.  Chappell.*  This  work 
tains  245  tunes,  and  was  out  of  print  in 
>ut  fourteen  years'  time  from  the  date  of  its 
blication.  The  *  Popular  Music '  was  published 
1 7  parts  (2  large  8vo  volumes,  and  797  pages), 
i\  contains  more  than  400  airs  with  five  fac- 
niles  of  music  and  two  copious  indexes.  The 
ithor  of  the  book,  Mr.  W.  Chappell,  died 
ugust  20,  1888  ;  and  in  1898  a  new  edition, 
ivised  and  greatly  altered,  was  brought  out  by 
Tofessor  Wooldridge.  >v.  b.  s. 

POPULAR   CONCERTS,  THE,  were  com- 
aenced  on  Monday,  Jan.  8,  1859,  and  were 
.arried  on  for  many  years  during  the  winter 
;ojison  of  each  year.     They  were  projected  by 
I^happell  k  Co.  primarily  with  the  view  of 
benetiting  the  shareholders  of  St.  James's  Hall, 
among  whom  they  themselves,  Cramer,  Beale, 
k  Co. ,  and  other  friends,  were  largely  interested ; 
and,  secondly,  to  provide  concerts  for  London 
during  the  winter.     When  the  experiment  was 
tlrst  made,  the  usual  price  of  concert  tickets 
was  half  a  guinea,  and  for  reserved  seats  fifteen 
shillings.    The  larger  area  of  St  James's  Hall 
allowed   Chappell    k   Co.    to  try  whether   a 
sufficient  audience  might  not  be  permanently 
collected  to  enable  them  to  give  the  half-guinea 
accommodation  for  a  shilling,  and  the  reserved 
seats  for  five  shillings.     The  first  concerts  were 
'    of  a  miscellaneous  character,  consisting  largely 
of  old  ballads  and  well-known  instrumental 
pieces.    Success  was  then  fluctuating,  depend- 
ing in  a  measure  upon  fine  nights  and  new- 
comers to  make  them  productive.    At  this  stage 
it  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  by  an 
(^mineut  musical  critic,  to  try  concerts  of  classi- 
'     cal  chamber-music,  which  could  rarely  be  heard, 
and  thus  to  collect  a  permanent  audience  from 
the  lovers  of  music  resident  in  London  and  the 
'      suburbs.'     Mr.  J.  W.  Davison  suggested  the 
first  six  performances,  which  were  announced 

>  The  titla  hM  baen  touMwhat  modillMl  In  latM-  edlUoaa. 


as  a  Mendelssohn  night,  a  Mozart  night,  a 
Haydn  and  Weber  night,  a  Beethoven  night, 
a  second  Mozart  night,  and  a  second  Beethoven 
night.  This  series  produced  a  small  profit,  but 
the  following  evenings  resulted  in  loss.  It  was 
then  proposed  to  give  up  the  experiment,  but 
this  was  strenuously  opposed  both  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Chappell,  and  by  his  friend  and  adviser, 
who  annotated  the  programmes,  and  thereby 
contributed  largely  to  the  success.  Two  more 
concerts  were  tried,  which  fortunately  yielded 
a  fair  profit,  and  from  that  time  the  system 
was  continued,  and  the  circle  of  music-lovers 
gradually  expanded.  As  to  the  title  of 
*  Monday  Popular  Concerts,'  the  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  the  daily  papers  is  amusing, 
and  has  much  truth  in  it :  *  The  appellation 
Popular  Concerts  was  originally,  in  fact,  an 
impudent  misnomer.  The  music  given  was 
of  the  most  consistently  un-popular  character. 
Most  speculators  would  have  either  altered  the 
name  of  the  entertainment  or  modified  the 
selection  of  the  compositions  performed :  Mr. 
Chappell  took  a  bolder  course — he  changed  the 
public  taste.*  [In  1865  the  Saturday  afternoon 
performances,  which  had  been  given  to  a  re- 
stricted audience  as  rehearsals  for  the  Monday 
evenings,  were  established  with  separate  pro- 
grammes ;  for  some  years  they  were  only 
occasional,  but  from  1876  they  alternated  with 
the  others.] 

During  the  first  twenty  years  674  perform- 
ances were  given.  As  soon  as  the  undertaking 
was  fairly  established,  it  became  necessary  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  most  celebrated  per- 
formers continuously,  and  thus  a  considerable 
risk  had  to  be  incurred.  For  instance,  in 
1866  Piatti  received  an  offer  of  a  laige  sum 
per  annum  for  a  permanent  engagement  abroad, 
and  the  like  was  assured  to  him  here.  The 
valuable  services  of  Joachim,  Madame  Schu- 
mann, and  other  great  executants  who  resided 
abroad,  had  to  be  secured  by  considerable 
sums  guaranteed,  to  ensure  yearly  visits.  Mr. 
Arthur  Chappell  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
goodwill  of  all  the  artists  who  appeared  at  the 
concerts,  who  were  always  ready  to  sink  their 
own  individuality  to  perfect  the  ])erfoTmance 
of  the  music.  The  artists  felt  that  they  had  a 
thoroughly  sympathetic  audience,  and  therefore 
took  pleasure  in  |)erforming  to  them.  Mr. 
Chappell,  on  his  part,  tried  to  include  in  the 
programmes  music  of  the  highest  standaixi,  and 
engaged  the  greatest  living  artists  to  ))erform  it. 
In  order  to  avoid  frequent  re|)etition8  a  pamphlet 
was  printed,  giving  the  date  of  every  perfoimance 
of  each  work.  Among  these,  very  many  have 
been  heard  in  England  for  the  first  time  at 
these  concerts.  [The  1000th  concert  took  place 
on  April  4,  1887.  After  the  season  of  1897-98 
the  Monday  evening  concerts  were  given  up; 
owing  to  the  numerous  organisations  for  chamber- 
music,  and  the  ultra-conservative  policy  of  the 
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them  for  a  season,  m  1903-4,  bat  thej  have  now 
definitely  ceased  to  exist.  (See  Musical  TimeSj 
1898,  pp.  595-66,  and  A  HiMory  of  Ten  Hundred 
Concerts,  by  Joseph  Bennett,  1887.)]     w.  c. 

PORPORA,  NiGcoLAji  or  Niccolo,  Antonio, 
composer  and  celebrated  teacher  of  singing,  was 
bom  at  Naples,  August  19,  1686.  His  father, 
a  bookseller  with  a  numerous  family,  obtained 
admission  for  him  at  a  very  early  age  to  the 
Conseryatorio  of  S.  M.  di  Loreto,  where  he 
received  instruction  from  Padre  Qaetano  of 
Perugia  (apparently  confused  with  Gaetano  Greco 
by  Florimo)  and  Francesco  Mancini,  former 
pupils  of  the  same  school.     His  first  opera  was 

*  Basilic,  re  di  Oriente, '  written  for  the  theatre 
'  de'  Fiorentini. '  On  the  title-page  of  this  work 
he  styles  himself  '  chapel-master  to  the  Portu- 
guese Ambassador.'  The  opera  of  '  Berenice,' 
written  in  1710  for  the  Capranica  theatre  at 
Rome,  attracted  the  notice  and  elicited  the  com- 
mendation of  HandeL  It  was  followed  by  *  Fla vio 
Anicio01ibrio'(l711);  by  several  masses,  motets, 
and   other  compositions   for   the  church ;  by 

*  Faramondo '  (1719)  and  *  fiumene '  (1721),  on 
the  title-page  of  which  last  work  he  calls  him- 
self '  Virtiioao  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. ' 
Having  been  appointed  master  of  the  Conserva- 
torio  of  San  Onofrio,  he  wrote  for  it  an  oratorio, 
'  La  Martiria  di  Santa  Eugenia,'  which  had 
nmch  success  on  its  first  performance  there  in 
1721.  In  1728  he  wrote  for  the  wedding  of 
Prince  Montemilettoa  cantata,  in  which  Farinelli 
sang.  He  had,  before  this  time,  established  the 
school  for  singing  whence  issued  those  wonderful 
pupils  who  have  made  their  master's  name 
famous.  After  '  L'  Imeneo '  came  '  Amare  per 
regnare*  and  *  Semiraniide  *  (1724),  (according 
to  Villarosa)  ;  and  a  MS.  in  the  Conservatoire  of 
Paris  gives  evidence  of  another  opera,  *  Adelaida, ' 
belonging  to  1723  and  performed  at  Rome.  In 
1724  Hasde  arrived  at  Naples,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  becoming  Porpora's  pupil.  After  a 
short  trial,  however,  he  deserted  .this  master  in 
favour  of  Alessandro  ScarUtti,  a  slight  which 
Porpora  never  forgave,  and  for  which,  in  later 
years,  he  had  abundant  opportunity  of  reveng- 
ing himself  on  Hasse.     [See  Hasse.] 

Porpora's  natural  gifts  were  united  to  an 
extremely  restless,  changeable  disposition.  He 
seems  never  to  have  remained  very  long  in  one 
place,  and  the  dates  of  many  events  in  his  life 
are  uncertain.  It  appears  that  in  1725  he  set 
off  for  Vienna,  but  he  must  have  stopped  at 
Venice  on  his  way,  as  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  he  was  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  one 
of  the  four  great  singing-schools  for  girls  there, 
that  of '  La  Pietik.'  He  hoped  to  get  a  hearing 
for  some  of  his  music  at  Vienna,  but  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  disliked  his  florid  style  and  profuse 

.,  V^?  hl« jwtogfmph*  NIoeoU.  but  on  the  UtlcpacM  of  worlu  pub- 
li«hed  by  hiouelt  and  to  eouteioponiy  MS.  eaplcs.  Niooolo. 


returned  as  far  as  Venice,  whera  he  produced 
his  opera  *  Siface  'in  1726,  and  was  appointed 
master  to  another  of  the  schoolsabove  mentioned, 
that  of  the  *  Incurabili.'  For  his  pupils  at  this 
institution  he  wrote  the  vocal  cantatas,  twelve 
of  wluch  he  published  in  London,  in  1735,  and 
which  are  among  his  best  compositions. 

In  1728  he  set  out  for  Dresden,  where  the 
Electoral  Princess,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  eager 
to  receive  instruction  from  the  famous  intustra. 
On  the  way  thither  he  revisited  Vienna,  hoping 
for  a  chance  of  effacing  the  unfifivourable  impres- 
sion he  had  fonperly  made  ;  but  thp  Emperor's 
prejudice  against  him  was  so  strong,  and  carried 
so  much  weight,  as  to  make  it  seem  probable 
that  he  would  once  more  find  nothing  to  do.  He 
found  a  fnend,  however,  in  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador, who  not  only  received  him  mider  his  own 
roof,  but  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him  an 
Imperial  commission  to  write  an  oratorio,  accom- 
panied by  a  hint  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  trills 
and  flourishes.  Accoi-dingly,  when  the  Emperor 
came  to  hear  the  work  rehearsed,  he  was  charmed 
at  finding  it  quite  simple  and  unadorned  in  style. 
Only  at  the  end  a  little  surprise  was  reserved  for 
him.  The  theme  of  the  concluding  fugue  com- 
menced by  four  ascending  notes,  with  a  trill  on 
each.  The  strange  effect  of  this  series  of  trills 
was  increased  as  each  part  entei*ed,  and  in  the 
final  siretto  became  farcical  outright.  The 
Emperor's  gravity  could  not  stand  it,  he  laughed 
convulsively,  but  forgave  the  audacious  composer 
and  i)aid  huu  well  for  his  work.  The  name  of 
this  oratorio  is  lost. 

Porpora  was  warmly  I'eceived  at  Dresden, 
where  he  was  specially  patronised  by  his  pupil* 
the  Electoral  Princess,  to  whom  he  taught  not 
only  singing,  but  composition.  So  it  happened 
that  when  Hasse,  with  hiB  wife  Faustina,appeared 
on  the  scene  in  1780,  he  found  his  old  master, 
who  had  never  forgiven  his  pupil's  defection,  in 
lK)sse8sion  of  4he  field.  A  great  rivalry  ensued, 
the  public  being  divided  between  thet>vomaesfr», 
who  themselves  lost  no  opportunity  of  exchanging 
offices  anything  but  friendly.  The  erratic  Por- 
pora, however,  did  not  by  any  means  spend  his 
whole  time  in  the  Saxon  capitaL  Early  in  1 729 
he  had  produced  (or revived)  'Semiramidericono- 
sciuta'  at  Venice,  and  in  April  of  the  same 
year  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  in  order  to 
go  to  London,  there  to  undertake  the  direction 
of  the  opera-house  established  by  an  aristocratic 
diquc  in  opposition  to  that  presided  over  by 
Handel.  The  speculation  was  a  failure,  and 
both  houses  suffered  serious  losses.  Porpora 
never  was  popular  in  England  as  a  composer, 
and  even  the  presence  of  Senesino  among  his 
company  failed  to  ensure  its  success,  until,  during 
a  sojourn  in  Dresden,  he  succeeded  in  engaging 
the  great  Farinelli,  who  appeared  in  London  in 
1734,  with  Senesino  and  Hignora  Cuszoni,  and 
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tlie  liouse.  Porpora  got  his  Dreadea 
jineiit  cancelled  in  order  to  remain  in 
iiy  \)ut  that  he  must  have  paid  several 
to  Venice  is  certain,  as  'Mitridate'  was 
n  tliere  in  1730,  and  'Annibale'  was 
cecl  there  in  1731.  It  seems  that  he 
y^  ci^iiltted  England  in  1736,  at  the  end  of 
cUi's  third  and  last  season  in  that  country, 
liat  ho  established  himself  again  at  Venice ; 
a  the  title-page  of  a  MS.  in  the  Couserva- 
at  Paris,  dated  1744,  he  is  described  as 
tor  of  the  '  Ospedaletto '  school  of  music 
e.  About  1 7  4  5  he  once  more  went  to  Vienna, 
time  in  the  suite  of  the  Venetian  ambas- 
»r,  Covrer.  During  a  sojourn  there  of  some 
.*s  he  published  in  1 754  a  set  of  twelve  sonatas 
violin,  with  figured  bass,  one  of  his  most 
'.enied  compositions,  of  which  he  says  in  the 
icatory  epistle  that  they  are  written  *  in  the 
tonic,  chromatic,  and  enharmonic  styles ' ; 
bribing  himself  as  now  chapel-master  to  the 
ng  of  Poland.  At  this  time  he  became  ac- 
ainted  with  theyoung  Haydn,  whom  hehelped 
th  instruction  and  advice.  [See  vol.  iL  p. 
.la.] 

He  returned  to  Naples,  his  native  town,  be- 
veen  1755  and  1760.     Gazzaniga,  his  pupil, 
I  a  biographical  notice,  says  it  was  in  1759, 
lid  that  in   1760  he  succeeded  Abos  in  the 
ha\)el-mastership  of  the  cathedral  of  Naples 
.lid  of  the  Oonservatorio  of  San  Onofrio.     In 
\\e  same  year  his  last  opera,  *  Camilla,'  was 
represented,  with  no  success.     After  that  he 
wrote  notMng  but  one  or  two  pieces  for  the 
Church.     He  had  outlived  his  reputation  as  a 
composer.     His  latest  years   were  passed   in 
extreme  indigence,  a  fact  hard   to   reconcile 
with  that  of  his  holding  the  double  appoint- 
ment named  above,  but  one  which  is  vouched 
for  by  contemporary  writers,  and  by  Villarosa, 
and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  memoiy  of  his  pupils, 
esi)ecially  FarinelU  and  Caffarelli,   who  owed 
their  fame  and  their  vast  wealth    m    great. 
:  measure  to  his  instructions.      Villarosa  says 
>  that  he  died  of  pleurisy  in  1767  :   Gazzaniga 
'   atlinns  that  his  death  was  the  result  of  an 
injury  to  his  leg  in  1766.     Both  may  be  tnie  : 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  a  subscription  was 
raised  among  the  musicians  of  the  town  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  poor  old  viaestro's 
burial. 

Besides  six  oratorios  and  numerous  masses, 
thirty-three  operas  of  Por|K>ra's  are  mentioned 
by  Florimo  [and  twenty-six  are  in  the  list  of 
extant  works  in  the  QiielleH-Lexikon],  but  he 
^  probably  wrote  many  more.  They  may  have 
been  popular  with  singers  as  showing  oJT  what 
was  possible  in  the  way  of  execution,  but  he 
was  devoid  of  dramatic  genius  in  composition. 
Nothing  can  be  moi-e  tedious  than  to  read 
through  an  opera  of  his,  where  one  conven- 
tional, florid  air  succeeds  another,  often  with 
no  change  of  key  and  with  little  change  of 


time  ;  here  and  there  a  stray  chorus  of  the 
most  meagre  description.  When  not  writing 
for  the  stage  he  achieved  better  things.  His 
cantatas  for  a  single  voice,  twelve  of  which 
were  published  in  London  in  1735,  have  merit 
and  elevation  of  style,  and  the  same  is  asserted 
of  the  sonatas  published  at  Vienna,  for  violin 
with  bass.  The  *  six  free  i'ngues '  for  clavichord 
(first  published  by  Clemen ti  in  his  rructical 
Harmony,  aftenvards  by  M.  Farrene,  in  the 
first  number  of  the  THsor  des  Fianistei)  will 
re2>ay  attention  on  the  jmrt  of  the  modern 
student.  There  is  a  freshness  and  piquancy 
about  them  which  contrasts  strangely  with 
his  operas,  and  give  an  idea  of  what  the  talent 
was  that  so  impressed  his  contemporaries. 
Siiecimens  of  his  violin  music  will  be  found  in 
Ohoron's  Prindpes ;  David's  Holie  Schuley  and 
Alard's  Matires  classiqties ;  and  six  Latin  duets 
on  the  Passion  (works  of  remarkable  beauty) 
and  some  Solfeggi,  were  edited  by  Nava  and 
published  by  Bi-eitkopfb. 

Porpora  was  well  educated,  and  conversant 
with  Latin  and  Italian  literature  ;  he  wrote 
verses  with  success,  and  spoke  with  ease  the 
French,  German,  and  English  languages.^  In 
his  youth  he  was  bold,  spirited,  and  gay,  full 
of  wit  and  vivacity,  but  in  age  his  disposition 
and  temper  became  soured  by  misfortune.  He 
was  celebrated  for  his  power  of  reiwirtee.  The 
following  anecdote,  extracted  from  the  Dic- 
tionary of  MusieianSf  has  been  told  of  other 
people  since  his  time,  but  seems  to  be  tnie  of 
him  : — 'Passing  one  day  through  an  abbey  in 
Germany,  the  monks  requested  him  to  assist 
at  their  office,  in  order  to  heai'  their  organist, 
whose  talents  they  greatly  extolled.  The 
office  finished,  ''Well,  what  think  you  of  our 
organist  ? "  said  the  prior.  *'  Why,*'  replied  Por- 
pora, '  *  he  isaclever  man. "  "And  likewise, "  inter- 
rupted the  prior,  * '  a  good  and  charitable  man, 
and  his  simplicity  is  really  evangelical."  "Oh  I 
as  for  his  simplicity,"  replied  Porijora,  "  I  per- 
ceived that ;  for  his  left  hand  knoweth  not 
what  his  right  hand  doeth."  ' 

In  one  department  he  has  eaiiied  for  him- 
self an  unique  and  lasting  fame.  He  was  the 
greatest  singing-master  that  ever  lived.  No 
singers,  before  or  since,  have  sung  like  his 
pupils.  This  is  made  certain  by  the  universal 
contemporaiy  testimony  as  to  their  powers, 
by  the  music  which  was  written  for  them  and 
which  they  performed,  and  by  the  fact  that 
such  relics  of  a  grand  pure  style  of  vocali&ition 
as  remain  to  us  now,  have  been  handed  down 
in  direct  succession  from  these  artists.  He  has 
left  us  no  VTitten  account  of  his  manner  of 
teaching,  and  such  aol/et/ffi  of  his  as  we  jiossess 
differ  only  from  those  of  his  contemporaries  by 
being  perhaps  more  exclusively  directed  than 
othera  are  towards  the  development  o{  flexibility 
in  the  vocal  organ.  In  musical  interest  they 
are  inferior  to  those  of  Scarlatti  and  Loo,  and 
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for  the  most  part  only  so  many  solfeggi.  The 
probability  is  that  he  had  no  peculiar  method 
of  his  ovrti,  but  that  he  was  one  of  those 
artists  whose  grand  secret  lies  in  their  own 
personality.  To  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  human  voice  in  its  every  peculiarity,  and 
an  intuitive  syni[>athy  with  singers,  he  must 
have  united  that  innate  capacity  of  imposing 
his  own  will  on  others  which  is  a  form  of 
genius.  Powerful  indeed  must  have  been  the 
influence  that  could  keep  a  singer  (as  he  is  said 
to  have  kept  Caffarelli)  for  five  years  to  one 
sheet  of  exercises.  And  if  we  are  inclined  to 
think  tliat  when  Caffarelli  was  dismissed  with 
the  words  'You  may  go,  you  are  the  greatest 
singer  in  Euro|)e,'  there  must  still  have  been  a 
good  deal  for  him  to  learn  which  that  sheet 
of  exercises  could  not  teach  him,  still,  no  meehani' 
ccU  difficulty  then  stood  between  him  and  the 
acquisition  of  these  qualities ;  the  instrument 
was  perfect.  And  the  best  proof  of  this  is  that 
when  Charles  VI.  expressed  to  Farinelli  his 
reg|£t  that  so  consummate  a  vocalist  should 
devote  himself  entirely  to  exhibitions  of  skill 
and  bravuray  and  Farinelli,  struck  by  the  truth 
of  the  criticism,  resolved  to  appeal  more  to 
emotion  and  less  to  mere  admiration,  the  vocal 
instrument  proved  adequate  to  the  new  demand 
made  upon  it,  and  its  }X)ssessor  'became  the 
most  iiathetic,  as  he  had  been  the  most  brilliant 
of  singere. ' 

Porpora  himself  aspired  to  be  remembered  by 
his  compositions  rather  than  by  the  solid  work 
wliich  has  immortalised  his  name.  To  be  use- 
ful to  others  was  a  lot  not  brilliant  enough  to 
satisfy  his  restless  ambition,  and  that  in  this 
usefulness  lay  his  real  genius  was  a  truth  he 
never  could  willingly  accept. 

Lists  of  his  works  ai-e  to  be  found  in  the 
Qiiellni'Lexik'on,  in  Villarosa's  notice  of  his  life, 
and  in  those  by  Farrenc  (Tr^sor  des  PianisUs, 
i.),  in  Fetis,  and  in  Florimo's  Cenno  storico  siUfa 
Scmla  di  Napoli,  1869,  pp.  376-80.        F.  A.  M. 

PORT,  a  term  formerly  in  use  in  Scotland 
to  denominate  a  *  Lesson,'  or  more  properly  a 
musical  composition  for  an  instniment,  princi- 
pally, it  appears,  the  liarji.  *  Rory  Dall's  Port  * 
{i.e.  Blind  Rory  or  Roderick's  composition)  is 
the  best-known  survival.  It  was  a  piece  associ- 
ated with  the  blind  harper  above  named,  in 
the  17th  century,  but  in  more  modem  times 
adapted  to  Bums's  song,  'Ae  fond  kiss  and 
then  we  sever.' 

There  are  several  *  Ports '  in  the  Straloch  Lute 
MS.,  1627,  including  'Jean  Lindsay's  Port'; 
and  the  17th-century  Skene  MS.  has  'Port 
Ballangowne.'  Tytler,  the  writer  of  a  famous 
18th-century  Dissertation  on  Scotish  Music f 
speaks  of  it  as  a  particular  type  of  composi- 
tion, and  says  that  *  every  great  family  had  its 
"  Port"  named  after  the  family.'  f.  k. 


PORTA,  CosTANZo,  bom  at  Cremona  about 
1580  ;  studied  under  WiJJaert  at  Venice,  where 
his  motets  (Bk.  I)  were  printed  in  1555 ;  became 
a  Franciscan  monk ;  was  chapel-master  at  Osimo 
in  1552-64  ;  then  held  a  similar  post  in  the 
Gappella  Antoniana,  Padua,  1565-67.  The  In- 
troits,  thirty-seven  in  number,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1566,  are  dedicated  to  the  cathedral 
chapter,  and  are  designed  for  the  Sundays 
throughout  the  year,  and  a  second  set  of  lifty- 
five  for  saints'  days  (1588),  were  among  the 
first  works  printed  by  Claudio  Merulo,  the 
organist  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  who  wrote  of 
Porta  as  'his  very  dear  friend  and  one  with 
very  few  equals  in  his  profession.'  Merulo's 
opinion  has  been  endorsed  by  all  competent 
critics  down  to  our  own  times,  and  by  common 
consent  Porta  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  contra- 
puntal masters.  Arisius,  moreover,  speaks  of 
him  as  proficient  in  all  the  liberal  arts. 

In  1567  he  left  Padua  to  become  maestro  di 
cappella  at  Ravenna,  and  one  of  the  teachers  in 
the  boys'  school  founded  in  that  city  in  1668  by 
the  young  cardinal  Giulio  Feltrio  della  Bovero. 
who  had  lately  been  appointed  archbishop,  and 
was  meditating  reforms  in  the  music  of  his 
cathedral,  in  accordance,  no  doubt,  with  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  The 
school  was  a  success,  and  Porta  had  acTcral 
good  pupils,  but  with  reform  in  music  itself  he 
had  scant  sympathy.  Composers  indeed  at 
that  time  were  passing  through  a  period  of 
depression.  Forbidden  any  longer  to  use  in 
their  choirs  works  of  the  older  masters  which 
they  reverenced,  and  had  hitherto  regarded  as 
models  for  their  own  art,  they  were  now  called 
upon  to  supply  new  compositions  written  under 
such  conditions  in  respect  of  simplicity  and 
brevity  as  must  greatly  have  lessened  the  in- 
terest in  their  taak.  Porta  disliked  the  iiitro- 
duction  of  new  masses.  His  mind  was  'hostile 
to  the  duty  of  comiK)sing  them  ;  scruples  of  all 
kinds  assailed  him.  *I  thought,*  he  writes, 
*  it  behoved  me  rather  to  guard  from  an  unjnst 
oblivion  the  works  which  the  great  composers 
have  left  to  posterity,  so  apt  as  they  are  to 
their  purpose,  so  full  of  beauty,  delight,  and 
charm.'  Accordingly,  for  many  years  he  pub- 
lished nothing,  but  in  1575  the  Archbishop,  in 
granting  his  request  to  be  removed  from  Ravenna 
to  the  church  of  the  Sante  Casa  at  Loreto  in 
succession  to  Pionerio,  extracted  from  him  a 
more  distinct  promise  to  publish  some  ii«^ 
works,  urging  him  to  aim  at  a  style  which 
would  make  it  not  only  possible  but  even  very 
easy  to  hear  the  words  of  the  mass,  and  reconi' 
mending  brevity  as  specially  suitable  to  Loreto, 
where  it  was  an  object  not  to  tire  the  lai^ 
congregations  of  pilgrims  in  all  ranks  of  1"^ 
who  came  to  worship  at  the  shrine.  Port^i 
however,  still  delayed.     Further  pressure  wa» 
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poll    him.      His  iivord,  he  was  told,  had 
;iveii  and  his  honour  was  at  stake.    More- 
't'he   serious  illness  of  the  Archbishop  in 
may  liave  warned  him  to  delay  no  longer 
alfilment  of  his  promise.     So,  at  length, 
)\it  resting  day  or  night,  and  with  great 
;ty    of   mind,  he  pi-epared  twelve  masses, 
irst  six   (flt   4)  of  a  simple  character,  and 
-est  (a  5  and  a  6,  and  some  settings  of  the 
LIS   Dei   a   7    and  a  8)  of  somewhat  more 
orate    design.     The  dedication  was  signed 
'  4,  1578,  and  addressed  to  the  Archbishop, 
•  died  two  months  later  (Sept.  8).     A  copy 
his  work,  which  must  be  rare,  since  certain 
cs  fixed  by  the  preface  have  not  been  given 
.ormer  accounts  of  the  composer,  is  now  in 
British  Museum.     (See  the  QtuUen-Lexikon 
other    copies.)    The  masses  are  of  great 
erest,  for  they  belong  to  the  same  period  as 
?  three  famous  masses  of  Palestrina,  and  owe 
cir  existence  and  style  to  the  same  circnm- 
iuccs.      Leaving  Lore  to,  Porta  went  back  to 
wenna    in    1595;    for    Pomponius   Spretus, 
ascribing  the  entry  of  Cardinal  Sforza  into 
mt  city  on  Nov.  6,  1580,  mentions  the  per- 
>vmance  of  '  a  delightful  piece  of  music  com- 
osed  by  M.   Gostanzo  Porta  of  Cremona,  the 
rst  musician  of  the  time,  and  chapel-master  of 
•uv  cathedral.'     To  this  year  belong  fifty- two 
notets  {a  4,  6,  6,  7,  8),  from  which  Bumey 
las  chosen  the  elaborate  '  Difiusa  est  gratia '  to 
print  in  his  History.     In  1585  a  set  of  motets 
(a  6)  Avas  dedicated  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  from  the 
title-page  of  which  we  know  that  Porta  had 
returned   to  Padua  as   chapel -master  in   the 
cathedral.     In  1595  he  was  appointed  to  the 
church  of  S.  Antonio  *  for  the  second  time,'  and 
held  this  post  till  his  death.  May  26,  1601. 
An  assistant,  B.  Ratti,  had  been  appointed  the 
previous  year  to  help  him  on  account  of  his 
gi'Ottt  age.     Many  extracts  from  his  works  are 
given  in  modem  notation  by  Paolucci,  Choron, 
Martini,  Proske,  Torclii,  etc.     A  curious  ex- 
ample is  the  piece  which  Hawkins  has  copied 
from  Artiisi,  a  4-i)art  setting  of  *  Vobis  datum 
;    est  noscc  mysterium,'  which  can  be  sung  upside 
down.  Four  books  of  mwlrigals  represent  Porta's 
contribution  to  secular  music.         J.  R.  r.-b. 

PORTA,  Francesco  della,  organist  and 

church  composer,  bom  at  Monza  about  1590, 

an  is  conjectured  from  his  having  published  in 

1619  a  collection  of  *  Villanelle  a  1,  2,  e  3  voci, 

accommodate  per  qualsivoglio  stromento'  (Rome, 

Robletti).    This  fact  seems  to  confute  F^tis  and 

Mendel,  \rho  place  his  birth  in  the  beginning 

of  the  17th  century.     His  master  was  Ripalta, 

organist  of  Monza,  and  he  became  organist  and 

maestro  di  cappella  of  more  than  one  church 

in  Milan,  where  he  died  in  Jan.   1666.     He 

published  Salmi  da  capella  (1 657),  motets(l  645, 

1648, 1661),  ricercari,  etc.  ;  and  was  one  of  the 

first  composers  to  make  practical  use  of  the  basso 

continno.  y.  c. 


PORTAMENTO  (Ft.  T'or^cfoivw;).  A  gradual 
'  carrying  of  the  sound  or  voice  with  extreme 
smoothness  from  one  note  to  another '  [see  vol. 
i.  p.  58  note],  which  can  only  be  really  executed 
by  the  voice  or  by  a  bowed  instniment,  though 
the  trombone  alone  among  brass  instruments 
can  be  used  in  this  way  to  a  limited  extent. 
It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  a  musical  direc- 
tion in  vocal  music  or  in  that  for  stringed 
instruments,  and  also  api>ears  in  music  for 
keyed  instruments.  In  old  music  one  of  the 
AoRKMENS  (see  article  before  referred  to)  was 
so  called,  though  of  course  it  was  always  a  very 
poor  representation  of  the  proper  effect.  (See 
Shift.)  m. 

PORTATIVE  ORGAN.     See  Positive. 

PORTER  OF  HAVRE  (orig.  *  PapX  Martin  ') 
opera  buifa  in  three  acts  :  text  by  Ghislanzoni, 
music  by  Antonio  Cagnoni.  Produced  at  Genoa, 
March  14,  1871  ;  in  London  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  Sept.  15, 
1875. 

PORTER,  Samuel,  bom  at  Norwich  in  1738, 
was  a  chorister  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Greene.  In  1757  he  was  elected 
organist  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  In  1803  he 
resigned  in  favour  of  Highmore  Skeats,  organist 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  He  died  at  Canterbury 
Dec.  11,  1810,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters 
at  Canterbury.  A  volume  of  his  'Cathedral 
Music,'  containing  two  Services,  five  Anthems, 
a  Sanctus,  Kyrie,  Suffrages,  and  nine  chants, 
with  his  portrait  on  the  title,  was  published  by 
his  son.  Rev.  William  James  Porter,  Head- 
master of  the  College  School,  Worcester,  who 
also  published  two  anthems  and  four  chants  of 
his  own  composition,  on  the  title-page  of  which 
he  is  described  as  '  of  the  King's  School,  Canter- 
bury.' Porter's  Service  in  D,  which  is  of  a 
pleasing  character,  is  still  (1880)  frequently 
performed.  w.  h.  w. 

PORTER,  Walter,  son  of  Henry  Porter, 
Mus.B.  Oxon.  1600,  was  bom  about  1595,  and 
on  Jan.  5,  1616,  was  swom  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  without  pay,  '  for  the  next  place 
that  should  fall  void  by  the  death  of  any  tenor ' ; 
a  contingency  which  happened  on  Jan.  27, 1 617, 
in  the  person  of  Peter  Wright,  and  Porter  was 
swom  in  his  place  on  Feb.  1.  In  1632  he 
published  '  Madrigales  and  Ayres  of  two,  three, 
foure  and  five  voyces,  with  the  continued  bass, 
with  Toccatos,  Sinfoniasand  Rittomelles  to  them 
after  the  manner  of  Consort  Musique.  To  be 
performed  with  the  Harpsechord,  Lutes,  Theor- 
bos, Basse- VioU,  two  Violins  or  two  Viols.* 
Both  Hawkins  and  Bumey  mention  a  collection 
bearing  the  title  of  *  Ayres  and  Madrigals  for 
two,  three,  four  and  five  voices,  with  a  thorough 
bass  for  the  organ  or  Theorbo  Lute,  the  Italian 
way,'  dated  1639,  which  may  probably  have 
been  a  second  edition  of  the  same  work.  In 
1639  Porter  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey.     After  losing 
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Spencer.  In  1657  ho  published  *  Mottets  of 
Two  Voyoes  for  Treble  or  Tenor  and  Baas  with 
the  Continued  Bass  or  Score.  To  be  })erformed 
to  an  Organ,  Harpsycon,  Lute,  or  Basa-vioL' 

Porter  was  buried  at  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Westminster,  Nov.  30,  1659.  His  'Divine 
Hymns,'  advertised  by  Play  ford  in  1664,  w^as 
perhaps  identical  with  '  The  Psalms  of  Geoige 
Sandys  set  to  Music  for  two  Yoyces  with  a 
Thorough-bass  for  the  Organ,'  which  was  pub- 
lished about  1671.  w.  H.  u. 

PORTMAN,  Richard,  a  pupil  of  Orlando 
Gibbons,  in  1633  succeeded  Thomas  Day  as 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1638  he 
was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
upon  the  death  of  John  Tomkins.  A  complete 
Service  by  him,  including  a  Venite,  is  contained 
in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS.  7337), 
where  his  Christian  name  is  en'oneoualy  given 
as  William  ;  some  of  his  anthems  are  extant  in 
cathedral  choir  books  and  elsewhera,  and  the 
woi-ds  of  some  may  be  found  in  Clifford's  '  Divine 
Services  and  Anthems,*  1663,  and  in  Harl.  MS. 
6846.  It  is  presumed  that  he  was  deprived  of 
his  appointments  on  the  suppression  of  choral 
service  in  1644.  He  wrote  a  book  of  medita- 
tions, published  in  1646,  and  re -issued  by 
Play  ford  in  1660,  with  some  alterations  and 
additions  ;  the  original  title  is  The  Soulea  Life, 
exe>Ti8ing  itself  in  the  sweet  Fields  of  Divhie 
MeilUatiotif  collected  for  the  comfort  Qvereof  in 
these  sad  days  of  distroMion,  w.  h.  h. 

PORTMANN,  JoHANN  Gottlieb,  cantor,  and 
writer  on  the  theory  of  music,  bom  Dec,  4, 1739, 
at  Ober-Lichtenau  near  Konigsbriick  in  Saxony. 
He  received  his  musical  education  at  the  Kreuz- 
schule  in  Dresden,  and  then  went  to  Darmstadt, 
where  he  became  first  court-singer  in  1766,  in 
1768  cantor,  and  in  1769  collaborator  of  the 
Padagogium.  He  died  at  Darmstadt,  Sept.  30, 
1798.  His  theoretical  works,  which  were  not 
unknown  in  England,  ai-e  full  of  thought,  and 
as  a  rule  clear  and  helpful  to  the  student  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint  They  include 
Kurzer  musikalischer  Unterrieht  fiir  Anf anger y 
etc ,  with  twenty-eight  plates  of  examples  en- 
graved by  himself  (Darmstadt,  published  by 
himself,  1785  ;  2nd  ed.,  enlarged  by  Wagner: 
Heyer,  Darmstadt,  1799) ;  Leichles  Lehrbtich 
der  HarmonUy  ComposUion^  utid  Oeneralbass, 
etc. ,  with  numerous  examples  (Darmstadt,  1789; 
2nd  ed.,  Heyer,  1799) ;  and  Die  nettesten  tifid 
toichtiffsten  EiUdeckungen  in  der  Harmonie^ 
MelodiCy  und  Contrapunkt  (Darmstadt,  1798). 
He  also  published  the  following  compositions — 
'Neues  Hessen-Darmstadtisches  Ohoralbuch' 
{Darmstadt,  1786);  'MusikaufdasPfingstfest,' 
in  score  (about  1 793)  ;  and  a  Magnificat  (1790). 
As  a  contributor  to  the  Allgeineine  deutsche 
Bibliothek,  he  was  much  dreaded  for  the  severity 
of    his   criticisms.      Among  his  pupils  were 


and  bandmaster  of  the  Guards,  and  died  in 
Berlin,  Jan.  19,  1839— and  Carl  Wagner, 
a  horn -player,  Hofmusikus,  and  afterwards 
Capellmeister  at  Darmstadt,  where  he  died 
in  1822.  c.  F.  v. 

PORTUGAL,  or  PORTOGALLO,  the  sobri- 
quet  of  a  Portuguese  musician  named  Marcos 
Antonio  da  Fonsega,  who,  residing  in  Italy, 
was  known  as  II  Portogallo—  *  the  Portuguese.' 
He  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  March  24,  1762,  learned 
singing  from  Borselli  of  the  Opera,  and  counter- 
point from  Orao,  maitre  de  chapelle  in  the 
Cathedral.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he  followed 
Borselli  to  Madrid,  and  became  accompanist  at 
the  opera  there.  The  Portuguese  ambassador 
sent  him  to  Italy  in  1787,  and  he  began  his 
career  with  '  L'  Eroe  Cinese  *  (Turin,  1788)  aud 
*  La  Bachetta  portentosa '  (Genoa,  1788).  After 
composing  other  operas  and  gaining  a  reputation, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Lisbon  in  1790,  and  was 
made  chapel-master  to  the  king.  He  returned 
to  Italy,  and  composed  oiiera  after  opera  with 
great  success  at  Pai-ma,  Rome,  A^enice,  and 
Milan.  One  of  the  most  successful  was  'La 
confusione  uata  dalla  somiglianza,  oasia  i  Gobbi,' 
produced  in  Italian  at  Dresden  in  1793,  also 
performed  in  German.  [' Domofoonte'  was 
performed  in  1794  at  Milan,  aud  <La  Yedova 
raggiratrice '  in  Florence.  In  the  same  year  he 
returned  to  Portugal,  where  he  wrote  two  farces, 
a  cantata,  and  a  Te  Deum.  In  1 796  he  went 
back  to  Italy,  where  his  *  Zulima  '  (Florena), 
'  L'  Inganno  poco  dura  *  (Naples),  and  *  I^  donna 
di  genio  volubile*  (Venice),  w^ere  played  with  suc- 
cess. In  1797  his  '  Ritorno  di  Serse '  was  given 
at  Florence,  and  two  farces  at  Venice  ;  the  opera 
'  Fernando  nel  Messico,'  written  for  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton,  and  performed  at  Rome  in  1 798 ,  was  described 
by  Fetis  as  the  composer's  chef  d*oiuvre:  Two 
more  operas, '  Aloeste,'  and  'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,' 
were  played  at  Venice  in  1799.  He  returned 
in  1800  to  Portugal,  where  he  became  director 
of  the  San  Carlos  theatra  and  teacher  in  the 
Patriarchal  Seminary.  In  the  autumn  of  1800 
his  'Adrasto'  was  played  at  the  San  Curios 
theatre,  and  'La  Monte  di  Semiramide  'in  li^Ol, 
'Zaira'  and  'II  trionfo  di  Clelia'  in  1802; 
'  Sofonisba,'  at  Catalani's  benefit,  and  a  revised 
version  of  the  'Ritorno  di  Serse'  in  1803; 
'  L'  Oro  non  compra  amore'  in  1804  aud  many 
others  followed  until,  in  1807,  Portugal  n'- 
mained  at  Lisbon,  directing  the  San  Carlos 
theatre,  re- writing  *Demofoonte,'andcomposin'j 
a  new  opera,  '  La  Speranza^'  the  finale  of  wltich 
was  adopted  as  the  national  hymn  until  1S34  ; 
in  1810  he  went  with  his  brother  SiMAts  to 
Brazil,  and  resumed  his  court  functions.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1815, 
and  died  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Feb.  7,  1830,  leav- 
ing many  operas  (the  Qtullen-Laukon  names 
thirteen  as  still  extant,  and  Riemann  estimattj 
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3lo  number  as  forty),  besides  farces  and 
Ls,    eighteen  masses,  and  much  church 

i 

ogallo  -was  not  unknown  in  London.  His 
iiiclo  nel  Messico'  was  played  at  Mrs. 
^toil's  benefit,  March  31,  1803 ;  his 
aide  e  Serse,'  Jan.  25,  1806;  *Semi- 
3,'  Dec.    13,   1806  ;  *La  morte  di  Mitri- 

at  Catalani's  benefit,  April  16,  1807 ; 
Bai-seni,  Regina  di  lidia,'  June  3,  1815, 
*rincipe  Spazzacamino,'  *Artaserse,'  and 
vstiita,  ossia  La  Vedova  raggiratrice '  were 

in  Russian  at  St.  Petei-sburg.  His  brother, 
o  PoRTOOALLO,  wrote  for  the  Church,  o. ; 
:ioiis  from  Senhor  Carlos  de  Mello. 
DSAUNE.  The  German  name  for  the  trom- 
S  also  occasionally  used  for  organ  reedstops 
like  character.  [See  Trombone.]  w.  h.  s. 
OSITIONS,  or  Shifts.    I.  In  order  to  reach 

different  parts  of  the  finger-board  of  the 
in,  the  left  hand  must  be  moved  about,  or 
•2qA  in  various  'positions.'  The  hand  is  said 
t)e  in  the  first  posiiimi,  when  the  thumb  and 

ftnger  are  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  neck 
the  violin,  close  to  the  nut.  In  this,  the 
M  position,  on  an  instrument  which  is  tuned 
the  usual  way  (as  atNo.l),  the  Ist  finger  pro- 
ices  the  four  notes  shown  at  No.  2,  or  their 
romatic  alterations.  The  compass  >  thus 
tainable  by  the  four  fingers  in  the  first 
)sition  extends  from  A  to  B  (as  at  No..  3). 
he  oi>en  strings  are  independent  of  the  position 
i  the  left  hand. 

If  by  an  upward  movement  of  the  hand  the 
\Tst  finger  is  put  on  the  place  which,  in  the 
irst  position,  was  occupied  by  the  2nd  finger, 
md  the  whole  hand  is  similarly  advanced,  the 
four  notes  shown  at  No.  4  will  be  produced,  and 
t)ie  liand  is  said  to  be  in  the  second  position ; 


the  first.  And  so  does  every  following  position 
to  the  one  below  it 

Eleven  different  positions  exhaust  all  capa- 
bilities of  the  violin,  and  re^iresent  a  compass 
from  6  to  £  in  altissimo  (see  No.  7).  Notes 
beyond  this  compass  are  almost  always  reached 
from  lower  positions,  or  harmonics  are  substituted 
for  them.  But  even  the  positions  above  the 
seventh  are  but  rarely  employed. 

The  term  *  half  position'  (German  Sattel-Lage) 
is  used  for  a  modified  first  position,  in  which 
the  2nd,  3i*d,  and  4th  fingers  take  the  places 
generally  taken  by  the  Ist,  2ud,  and  3rd  fingers. 
It  facilitates  the  execution  of  pieces  in  certain 
keys.     A  passage  like  this : — 

^.121  243S 

is  best  played  in  the  half-position,  with  the 
fingering  as  marked. 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  that  the  same 
note  can  be  produced  in  different  positions, 
on  difierent  strings,  and  by  different  fingers. 


For  example  :  the  note  \ 


-,  naturally  taken 


(No.  2) 


(No.S) 


(No.  5)      (No.  6) 


(No.  7).^.  Sva. 


and  while  in  this  position  an  additional  note 

[  is  reached  on  the  Ist  string  (see  No.  5),  on  the 

other  hand,  the  low  A — pr<>duced  in  the  first 

position  by  the  Ist  finger  on  the  4  th  string — is  lost. 

'    The  notes  which  were  taken  in  the  first  position 

on  the  other  three  strings  by  the  1st  finger,  are 

now  pixxlaced  by  the  4th  finger  on  the  next 

;    lower  string ;  the  2nd  finger  takes  the  place  of 

r     the  drd,  and  the  3rd  the  place  of  the  4th. 

f        The  third  position  extends  from  C  to  D  (see 

]7o.  6),  and  stands  in  exactly  the  same  relation 

[     to  the  second  position,  as  the  second  stood  to 

>  Betldd  Um  natanl  coiniMm  of  »  poaltien,  not«i  which  naJly  lie 
Wyoud  iture  fnqnflnUj  mched  by  cxtaDtlon  of  tb«  flofen.  without 

the  bud  IctvlDg  its  pwition. 


in  the  first  position  by  the  2nd  finger  on  the 
1st  string,  can  also  be  produced 

1.  On  1st  string  by  1st  finger  in  2nd  ^xraitiou. 

2.  On  2nd  string  by  4th       ,,       8rd        ,, 

„       „         3rd       „       4th 
„         2nd       „       5th 
„       „         1st        ,,       6th        ., 

3.  On  3rd  string  by  4th       „       7th 

„       „         3rd       „       8th 

4.  On  4tli  string  by  4th        „     1 1  th »      „ 
Tlieoretically  evei-y  single  note  lying  within 

the  compass  of  a  position  can  be  produced  in 
that  position ;  but  practically  the  choice  of  posi- 
tion for  the  rendering  of  a  given  phrase  or 
passage  is  made, 

1.  on  grounds  of  absolute  mechanical  neces- 

sity, or 

2.  of  convenience,  or. 

3.  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  good  phras- 

ing, or  of  a  special  musical  character. 
1.  Absolute  necessity.      Many  double-stops 
formed  by  notes  within  the  compass  of  the 
first  or  any  other  position  cannot  be  executed 
in  that  position — 

(a)  if,  in  that  position,  both  notes  lie  on  thc^ 

same  string.    Such  double-stops  as  JL-X- 


must  be  played  in  the  second  position  (2nd  and 
4th  finger)  or  in  the  third  position  (1st  and  3rd 
finger),  in  eithex  of  which  positions  each  note 
lies  on  a  separate  string,  while  in  the  first 
position  they  are  both  on  one  and  the  same 
string,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  sounded  simul- 
taneously. 

{h)  Double-stops  formed  by  notes  which  lie 

I  Oenennjr  takon  m  »  bMinonle. 
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that  poaitiou,  but  must  be  played  in  a  position 
where  the  notes  lie  on  strings  that  can  be  sounded 


together.     This  double-stop 


is  there- 


fore impossible  in  the  first  position,  where  F  lies 
on  the  Ist  and  G  on  the  3rd  string.     But  it  is 
easily  given  in  the  third  position,  where  F  lies 
on  the  2nd  and  G  on  the  3rd  string. 
Again,  in  a  passage  like  this — 

UozART,  Violin  Concerto. 


in  order  to  sound  the  open  G-string  at  the  same 
time,  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  must  be 
played  on  the  3rd  string,  thereby  necessitating 
an  ascent  to  the  seventh  position. 

2.  Canve^nietice,  Many  passages,  especially 
those  in  which  notes  of  widely  different  range 
succeed  each  other  rapidly,  would  be  imprac- 
ticable but  for  the  use  of  higher  positions,  even 
for  those  notes  which  might,  theoretically  speak- 
ing, be  taken  in  lower  positions. 

In  a  passage  like  this — 


the  three  lower  notes  of  each  group  might  be 
played  in  the  first  position,  if  by  themselves  ; 
but  in  connection  with  the  two  high  notes,  the 
jump  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  position,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  reach  them, 
would  make  a  smooth  execution  of  the  phrase, 
even  at  a  moderately  rapid  pace,  quite  impos- 
sible. If  started  at  once  in  the  fifth  position 
there  is  no  difficulty  at  all. 

3.  The  tasteful  and  characteristic  roidering 
of  many  phrases  and  passages  requii'es  a  care- 
ful choice  of  positions,  based  on  the  distinct 
and  contrasting  qualities  of  sound  of  the  four 
difierent  strings.  Where  sameness  of  sound  is 
required,  the  change  from  one  string  to  another 
will,  if  possible,  be  avoided  ;  where  contrast 
is  wanted,  difierent  strings  will  be  used  even 
in  cases  where  one  string  could  give  all  the 
notes. 

A  phrase  like  this — 

BxSTHOVEir, 

Kreatzer  Sonata. 


though  lying  entirely  within  the  compass  of  the 
first  position,  must,  in  order  to  sound  as  canta- 
bile  as  possible,  be  played  entirely  on  the  2nd 
string,  in  the  first  and  thii-d  or  second  position 
.alternately.     In  the  fii-st  position  a  constant 


sound  jerky  and  uneven,  the  very  opposite  of 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Or  this  passage  in  Spohr  s 
Scena  Cantante  Concerto — 


^^^^^^•^ 


if  not  played  entirely  on  the  sonorous  4th 
string,  would  absolutely  lose  its  peculiar  char- 
acter. In  other  instances  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  is  only  made  intelligible  by  its  being 
played  in  the  proper  position.  The  following  is 
from  Bach's  Preludium  in  E  (ban  13  and  14)  : — 


Ist  string 


In  this  instance,  unless  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  is  played  on  the  2nd  string  in  higher 
l)Ositions,  the  necessary  contrast  to  the  pedal 
note  E,  which  is  strongly  given  by  the  open 
string,  cannot  be  properly  marked.  It  will 
thus  clearly  appear  that  a  complete  command 
of  the  finger-board  in  all  positions  is  one  of  the 
chief  technical  i-equirements  of  the  art  of  violin- 
playing,  and  that  the  right  choice  of  position, 
on  which  a  truly  musical,  tasteful,  and  char- 
acteristic rendering  of  every  comiK>sition  largely 
depends,  is  one  of  the  main  tests  of  a  violinist's 
artistic  feeling  and  judgment  Studies  in  all 
the  usual  positions  are  given  in  every  good  violin 
school.  The  best  known  are  those  in  Baillot's 
'  L'art  du  Yiolon,'  but  they  have  the  defect  of 
being  all  written  in  C  major.  (See  also  Finger- 
ing, vol.  ii.  p.  47.)  p.  i». 

II.  The  term  is  also  used  to  indicate  the 
various  degrees  of  extension  of  the  trombone 
slide.  When  the  slide  is  home  or  closed,  it  is 
said  to  be  in  the  fii-st  position,  and  as  it  is 
extended  to  flatten  the  pitch  from  one  to 
six  semitones,  it  is  described  as  being  in  corre- 
si>onding  positions.    (See  Trombone.)    d,  j.  b. 

POSITIVE  ORGAN  (Fr.  Positi/;  Oer.  Posi- 
tiv).  Originally  a  stationary  organ,  us  opposed 
to  a  portative  or  portable  instrument  used  in 
processions.  Hence  the  tenn  '|)ositive*  came 
to  signify  a  '  chamber  organ  ' ;  and  later  still, 
when  in  a  church  instrument  a  sei>arate  manual 
was  set  aside  for  the  accompaniment  of  tlie 
choir,  this  also  was  called  a  '  (xtsitive,'  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  it  generally  had 
much  the  same  delicate  voicing  as  a  chamber 
organ,  and  contained  about  the  same  number 
and  disix)sition  of  sto^is.  By  old  English 
authors  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  a 
chamber  ot*gan ;  the  '  iK)sitive '  of  our  church 
instruments  being  called  from  its  functions 
the  'choir  organ.'  When  placed  behind  the 
player  (Ger.  RUckpositiv)  it  was  often  styled  a 
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gau, '  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
.e  arose  from  a  play  upon  the  terms 
n<l  '  oliair,^  or  from  a  misunderstanding 
e  origin  of  its  distinctive  title.  With 
cb  tlio  *  Clavier  de  positif  *  is  om*  *  Choir 
Small    portable  organs  were  called 

^     [See  RKOAii.]  j.  s. 

'od.em  days  the  name  has  been  applied 
-gan  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Casson  to 
le  requirements  of  country  and  mission 
;s.  Its  compass  is  from  FF  (6  ft)  to 
\.  pedal  effect  is  obtained  in  very  accurate 
•y  tlie  *  Double  Bass '  stop  on  the  key- 
from  FF  to  mid  C,  by  which  only  the 
note  struck  is  sounded.  The  effect  of  a 
.  manual   is   obtained  by  the  'Melodic' 

Nvhich,  on  the  selected  stop,  sounds  only 

highest   note  struck,  and  if  used  witli  a 

^  stop  played  in  harmony,  asserts  the 
Ly.  A  transposing  arrangement  is  also 
ded.  T.  E. 

)STA]^S,  Miss.  See  Shaw,  Mrs.  Alfred. 
)STHORN.  A  small  straight  brass  or 
er  instrument,  varying  in  length  from  two 
•ur  lect.  [As  now  made,  the  bore  usually 
iibles  that  of  the  cornet,  but  until  recent 

'  -8  the  larger  post-  or  mail-horns  were  of  the 
le  type  of  bore.  The  mouthpiece  for  the 
^er  instrument  is  the  same  as  for  the  bugle 
:ornet,  but  for  the  short  higher-pitched  horns 
cup  requires  to  be  small  and  shallow. 
T.  B.]  Originally  intended  as  a  signal  for 
ge-coaches  carrying  mails,  it  has  to  a  limited 

tent  been  adopted  into  light  music  for  the 

'  oduction  of  occasional  effects  by  exceptional 

■  ayers. 
Its  pitch  varies  according  to  length  from  the 

-ur-foot  0  to  its  two-foot  octave.  The  scale 
)nsists  of  the  oi*dinary  o])en  notes,  commencing 

^'ith  the  first  harmonic.  The  fundamental 
ouud  cannot  easily  be  obtained  with  the  mouth - 
liece  used.  Five,  or  at  most  six,  sounds,  form- 
ivg  a  common  chord,  are  available,  but  no 
ueans  exist  for  bridging  over  the  gaps  between 

ithem.     In  a  four-foot  instrument  such  as  was 

V  commonly  used  by  mail-guards,  the  sequence 

r  would  be  as  follows — 


(Not   ^  -^  ( 


(Not 
used.) 


(Difficult.) 

W.  H.  S. 

POSTHUMOUS.     A  term  applied  to  works 

\mblished  after  the  death  of  the  author.     It  is 

"    frequently  used  with  reference  to  Beethoven's 

'   hiSt  five  quartets,  though  the  term  is  in  no  way 

a\^pUcable  to  the  first  of  the  five — op.  127,  in 

Eb— which  was  published  by  Schott  &  Sons, 

on  iMarch  26,  1826,  exactly  a  year  before  Beet- 

-    hoven's  death,  March  26,  1827.     The  follow- 

^    ing  table  of  the  order  of  composition,  date  of 

•     publication,  and  opus -number,    of  these  five 

''    fixceptional  works  may  be  useful : — 


Key. 


A  minor 

W 

CS  minor 


Date  of  publioatioiL     ,      OpiM-uuiubri 


r.n 


March  26, 1826 
Sept.  1827 
May  7,  1827 
April  1827 
Sept.  1827 


Op.  127 
,.     182 

,.    no 

>,     181 
M     1S5 


Schubert  died  Nov.  19,  1828,  and  all  works 
by  him  after  op.  88  are  Posthumous,  excejiting 
*  Winterreise,'  part  1  (1-12);  op.  90  (Nos.  1  and 
2)  ;  opp.  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  100,  101, 
105,  106,  108.  Mendelssohn's  posthumous 
works  begin  with  op.  73  ;  Schumann's  with 
op.  136.  G. 

POSTILLON  DE  LONGJUMEAU,  LE.  An 
opera-comique  in  three  acts,  or  rather  perhaps  an 
extravaganza  ;  words  by  De  Leuven  and  J  Bruns- 
wick, music  by  A.  Adam,  l^oduced  at  the 
Op4ra-Comique,  Paris,  Oct.  13,  1836.         <;. 

POSTILLONS.  *  Symfonie  allegro  Postilions ' 
is  Handel's  autogi-aph  inscrijition  to  the  piece  of 
orchestral  music  which  pi-ecedes  the  entry  of 
the  Wise  Men  in  *  Belshazzai*,'  and  begins  as 
follows : — 


'^m 


=^fezMg^ 


It  is  written  for  the  strings,  with  oboes  in 
unison  ;  no  honi  is  employed  ;  some  of  the  later 
passages  i-esemble  those  which  can  be  played  on 
the  oniinaiy  posthora  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
say  whether  this  was  the  origin  of  tlie  indica- 
tion, or  whether  it  re  fere  to  the  haste  in  which 
the  Wise  Men  may  be  supposed  to  have  arri\cd, 
or  contains  some  allusion  now  lost. 

Sebastian  Bach,  in  his  Capriccio  describing 
the  de]>arturc  of  his  brother,  has  introduced  an 
*  Aria  di  Postiglione  '  and  a  '  Fuga  all'  imita- 
zione  delle  conietta  di  Postiglione.'  «. 

POSTLUDE,  a  piece  played  after  service,  an 
outgoing  voluntaiy.  The  term  is  an  adaptation 
from  the  Latin-German  '  Postludium.'        <;. 

POTHIER,  DoM  Joseph,  Abbot  of  St.  Wan- 
drille,  was  bom  at  Bouzeniont,  near  St.  Die 
(Loire-et-Cher),  Dec.  7,  1886.  In  1859  he 
entei-ed  the  Benedictine  Oixier  at  the  Abbey  of 
Solesmes,  where  in  1862  he  became  Sub-prior, 
and  in  1866  Pi-ofessor  of  Theology.  In  1898 
he  was  apjx>inted  Prior  of  Liguge  (Vienne)  ;  in 
1895  Prior  of  St.  Wandrille  (Seine- In ferieure), 
and  in  1898  Abbot  of  the  last-named  monastery, 
now  located  at  Dongelberg,  in  Belgium.  Dom 
Pothier  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  movement 
initiated  at  Solesmes  under  Dom  Gueranger  for 
the  study  and  reform  of  plain -song,  and  his 
first  important  work,  Les  MUmUea  Gregorie^mes 
(Toui-nai,  1880),  is  still  the  standing  text-book 
on  the  subject.  It  was  reprinted  in  1881  and 
1890,  and  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
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*  Liber  Gradiialis'  (Touniai,  1883;  Solesmea, 
1895);  *Hymiii  de  Tempore  et  de  Sanctis' 
(iSolesmes,  1885);  '  Processionale  Monasticam' 
(Solesmes,  1888,  1898) ;  '  Liber  Antiphonarins ' 
(lb,,  1891);  *Liber  Resiwnsorialis '  (/6.,  1895)  ; 

*  Vaiiae  Preces de  Mysteriis  et  Festis'  (lb.,  1888, 
1899, 1892,  1897, 1901),  and  ^CantusMariales' 
(Paris,  1903,  1906).  In  addition  to  these  im- 
l^oi-tant  works,  Dom  Pothier  has  edited  many- 
detached  examples  of  plain -song  and  (since 
1892)  has  pnblished  every  month  in  the  Merue 
du  Chant  Gr6gori^i  numerous  articles  on  liturgi- 
cal music.  Under  his  direction  was  started  at 
Solesmes,  iu  1889,  the  valuable  series  of  repro- 
ductions, etc.,  of  musical  manuscripts  of  the 
9th  to  the  16th  centuries,  issued  as  <Pal^o- 
graphie  J^Iusicale,'  and  carried  on  by  his  most 
eminent  pupil  and  successor,  Dom  Andr6  Moc- 
quereau,  Prior  of  Solesmes.  In  1904  Dom 
Pothier  was  appointed  by  Pius  X.  President  of 
the  Commission  for  editing  and  publishing  the 
musical  portions  of  the  Roman   litui-gy.     A 

*  Liber  Gradualis,'  a  '  Kyriale,'  and  '  Commune 
Sanctorum,'  have  already  (1906)  been  issued 
from  the  Vatican  press  as  a  result  of  the  Com- 
mission's labours.  Further  details  of  the  origin 
of  the  Solesmes  movement  for  the  restoration 
of  plain-song  will  be  found  in  the  Bassegna 
Oregoriana  for  April  1 904,  which  also  contains 
a  ]>ortrait  of  Dom  Pothier.  w.  b.  k. 

POT-POURRI.  A  name  first  given  by  J.  B. 
Cramer  to  a  kind  of  drawing-room  composition 
consisting  of  a  string  of  well-known  airs  from 
some  particular  opera,  or  even  of  national  or 
other  familiar  tunes  having  no  association  with 
each  other.  These  were  connected  by  a  few 
showy  passages,  or  sometimes  by  short  varia- 
tions on  the  different  themes.  The  pot-pourri 
was  a  less  ambitious  form  of  composition  than 
the  (modem)  fantasia,  as  there  was  little  or 
no  working-out  of  the  subjects  taken,  and  very 
little  'fancy'  was  required  in  its  production. 
It  had  its  own  class  of  admirers,  and  was  at 
one  time  a  very  popular  form  of  composition. 
Peters's  Catalogue  contains  thirty-eight  by  V. 
Felix,  and  sixty-four  by  Ollivier,  on  all  the 
ohicf  operas.  Chopin,  in  a  letter,  calls  his 
op.  13  a  *  Pot-^>ourri  *  on  Polish  airs.  The  pot- 
pourri has  been  invaded  by  the  '  transcription,* 
which  closely  resembles  it  in  form  although 
taking  only  one  subject  as  a  rule,  instead  of 
many.  *  011a  podrida '  was  another  name  for 
the  same  sort  of  production.  m. 

POTT,  August,  bom  Nov.  7,  1806,  at  Nord- 
heim,  Hanover,  where  his  father  was  Stadt- 
mnsikus.  He  adopted  the  violin  as  his  instru- 
ment, and  shortly  after  Spohr's  appointment  to 
be  Hof-Capellmeister  at  Cassel,  went  there  as  his 
pupil,  and  there  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance in  1824.  He  occupied  the  next  few  years 
in  travelling  through  Denmark  and  Germany. 


vanced  to  the  post  of  Capellmeister  at  the  same 
court.  This  he  resigned  in  1861,  and  went  to 
live  at  Graz.  In  1838  he  visited  England, 
and  played  Lipinski's  Concerto  in  B  minor  at 
the  Philharmonic  on  May  21  with  great  ai>- 
plause.  The  critic  of  the  J/imco/  JVorld  speaks 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  extraordinary  power  of 
his  tone,  his  great  execution,  and  the  purity  of 
his  style.  He  published  two  Concertos,  and 
various  smaller  pieces  for  the  violin  with  and 
without  orchestra.  He  died  at  Gi'az,  AugiLst 
27,  1888.  G, 

POTTER,  Philip  Cipriani  *  Hambly  [or 
Hambley],  born  in  London,  Oct.  2, 1792,  began 
his  musical  education  at  seven,  under  his  father, 
a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte.  He  afterwards 
studied  counterix>int  under  Attwood,  and  theory 
under  Callcott  and  Crotch,  and  on  Woelfl's 
arrival  in  England  received  instruction  from  him 
during  five  years.  In  1816  an  overture  by  Mr. 
Potter  was  commissioned  and  performed  (March 
1 1)  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  [of  which  he 
haa  been  an  associate  from  its  foundation  in 
1813,  and  a  member  from  the  date  of  his  attain- 
ing his  majority].  On  April  29  of  the  same 
year  he  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  a 
performer  at  the  Society's  concert,  and  played 
the  pianoforte  part  in  a  sestet  of  his  own  com- 
position for  pianoforte  and  stringed  instni- 
ments.  He  again  performed  March  10,  1817. 
Shortly  after  this  he  went  to  Vienna  and  studied 
composition  under  Aloys  Forster,  receiving  also 
friendly  advice  from  Beethoven.  Writing  to 
Ries  in  London,  on  March  5,  1818,  the  great 
man  says :  *  Potter  has  visited  me  several  times : 
he  seems  to  be  a  good  man  and  has  talent  for 
composition.'  After  visiting  other  German 
towns  he  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  and  returned  to 
London  in  1821,  when  he  performed  Mozart's 
Concerto  in  D  minor  at  the  Philharmonic  (March 
12).  In  1 822  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
pianoforte  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mudc,  and 
on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  Jane  1832 
succeeded  him  as  Principal.  The  latter  office 
he  resigned  in  1859  in  favour  of  Mr.  Charles 
Liicas.  [He  was  conductor  of  the  Madrigal 
Society,  1855-70,  and  treasurer  of  the  Society 
of  British  Musicians,  1858-65.] 

Mr.  Potter's  published  works  extend  to  op. 
29,  and  include  two  sonatas,  nine  rondos,  two 
toccatas,  six  sets  of  variations,  waltzes,  a  polo- 
naise, a  large  number  of  impromptus,  fantasias, 
romances,  amusements,  etc.,  and  two  books  of 
studies'  composed  for  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music— all  for  PF.  solo.  Also  a  *Duet  Sym- 
phony' in  D,  and  four  other  duets,  besides 
arrangements  of  two  of  his  symphonies  and  an 
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itll  for  four  hands  ;  a  fantasia  and  fugue 
Ks.  ;  a  trio  for  three  players  on  the 
estet  for  PF.  and  instruments ;  a  duo 
md  V.  ;  a  sonata  for  PF.  and  horn, 
)ay  etc. ,  etc.  His  MS.  works  comprise 
aphonies  for  full  orchestra,  of  which 
1  the  Philharmonic  Library  ;  four  over- 
iree  ditto)  ;  three  contoertos,  PF.  and 
itto)  ;   a  concertante,  PF.  and  violon- 

cantata,  '  Medoi-a  e  Corrado ' ;  an  Ode 
mony  ;  additional  accompaniments  to 
nd  Galatea '  (for  the  production  on  the 

the  Queen's  Theatre  in  1831),  and  many 
iecea  of  more  or  less  importance.  These 
itions,  though  well  received,^  and  many 
L  in  their  time  much  in  vogue,  are  now 
en,  except  the  studies. 
.  performer  he  ranked  high,  and  he  had 
nour  to  introduce  Beethoven's  Concertos 
J  minor,  and  G,  to  the  English  public  at 
hilharmonic.  He  played  the  C  minor 
to  on  March  8,  1824,  and  the  G  major  in 
As  a  conductor  he  is  most  highly 
ti  of,  and  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that 
iat  time  with  his  hand  and  not  with  a 
.  He  died  Sept.  26,  1871,  and  was  buried 
nsal  Green  Cemetery.  His  fresh  and  genial 
:,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  welcomed 
ried  new  music  from  whatever  quarter,  will 
)e  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure 
profit  of  his  acquaintance.  One  of  the  last 
)\ons  on  which  he  was  seen  in  public  was 
ting  in  the  accompaniment  of  Brahms's 
iiiem  at  its  first  (private)  performance  in 
don,  July  10,  1871.  He  contributed  a  few 
ars  to  periodicals — *  Recollections  of  Beet- 
en,'  to  the  Musical  World,  April  29,  1886 
)rinted  in  Mus.  Times,  Dec.  1,  1861)  ;  Com- 
ion  to  the  Orchestra^  or  Hints  on  InstrumefiUa- 
t,  MusiccKl  World,  Oct.  28,  Dec.  28,  1836, 
Tch  10,  May  12, 1887.  Mr.  Potter  edited  the 
omplete  Pianoforte  Works  of  Mozart'  for 
»8TB.  ^ovello  ;  and  Schunumn's  '  Album  fiir 
3  Jugend '  (op,  68)  for  Messrs.  Wessel  &  Co. 
1857. 

In  1860  a  subscription  was  i*aiBed  and  an 
thibition  founded  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
usic  in  honour  of  Mr.  Potter.  It  is  called 
ter  him,  and  entitles  the  holder  to  one  year's 
istruction  in  the  Academy.  A  panegyric  on 
lipriani  Potter  was  pronounced  by  Sir  G.  A. 
lacfarren  at  the  Musical  Association.  [See  Proe, 
ftJuMua.  Assoc.,  1883-84,  p.  41.]  w.  H.  H. 

?0\JGIN,  Arthur,  bom  August  6, 1884,  at 
Jh&teauroux,  where  he  is  registered  as  Francois 
iuguste  Arthur  Paroisse-Pougin.  As  the  son 
of  an  itinerant  actor  he  had  few  educational 
advantages,  and  his  literary  attainments  are 
therefore  due  to  his  own  exertions  alone  ;  his 
knowledge  of  music  was  partly  obtained  at  the 

I  Th«  BymphoniM  wan  pUfad  at  the  Phinianiionia  u  foUows  :— 
In  -.  MtT  a,  laS.  Jim*  1. 1830 :  In  A.  May  87.  I8S8 ;  in  O  minor. 
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Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  passed  through 
the  violin-class  of  Alard  and  studied  harmony 
with  Henri  Reber.  From  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
played  the  violin  at  a  theatre ;  and  in  1855 
became  conductor  of  the  Th^toe  Beaumarchais, 
which,  however,  he  soon  quitted  for  Musard's 
orchestra.  From  1856  to  1859  he  was  vice-con- 
ductor and  r&pAiteur  (or  conductor  of  rehearsals) 
at  the  FoUes  NouveUes.  Pougin  soon  turned 
his  attention  to  musical  literature,  beginning 
with  biographical  articles  on  French  musicians 
of  the  18th  century  in  the  Revue  et  Oazette  Musi- 
cole,  Musical  biography  remains  his  favourite 
study,  but  he  has  been  an  extensive  writer  on 
many  other  subjects.  At  an  early  period  of  his 
career  he  gave  up  teaching,  and  resigned  his 
post  among  the  violins  at  the  Op^ra-Comique 
(1860-63)  in  order  the  better  to  carry  out  his 
literary  projects.  Besides  his  frequent  contri- 
butions to  the  M&nestrel,  La  France  fnysicale, 
L'Art  musical,  Le  TJUdtre,  Chronique  musicale, 
etc,  and  other  periodicals  specially  devoted  to 
music,  he  edited  the  musical  articles  in  the 
Dictionnaire  universel  of  Larousse,  and  has  been 
successively  musical  feuilletoniste  to  the  Soir, 
the  Tribune,  L* £vhufnie7U,  and,  since  1878,  to 
the  Journal  Officiel,  where  he  succeeded  Eugene 
Gautier. 

Among  his  numerous  works  the  following 
may  be  specified  : — Andr6  Campra  (1861J ; 
Gresnick,  and  Dezide  (1862) ;  Floqua  (1863) ; 
Martini,  and  Devienne  (1864)  ;  (the  six  mono- 
graphs coUected  as  Musidens  Francis  du 
XFIIl  sikcle)  ;  Meyerbeer,  notes  Hographiques 
(1864. 12mo)  ;  F.  HaUvy,  ^crivain  (1865,  8vo)  ; 
W.  Vincent  Wallace,  dtude  hiographique  et 
critique  (1866,  8vo)  ;  Bellini,  same,  ses  OBUvres 
(1868,  12mo)  ;  Albert  Orisar,  itude  artistique 
?1870,  12mo)  ;  Rossini,  Notes,  Ivipressions,  etc. 
(1871,  8vo)  ;  Auber  (1878)  ;  Boieldieu,  sa  vie, 
etc  (1875,  rimo) ;  Figures  d^op4ra-comique\ 
Elleviou  ;  Mine.  Dugastm  ;  la  tribu  de  Oavaudan 
(1875,  8 vo)  ;  Ra7neau,savieetsesoeuvre8(lS76, 
16mo);  Adolphe  Adam,  sa  vie,  etc,  (1876, 
12mo), — all  published  in  Paris.  His  most  im- 
portant work,  the  Life  of  Verdi,  was  published 
first  in  Italian,  in  1881,  and  translated  by  J,  R 
Matthew,  1887  ;  the  SuppUmemt  et  CompUment 
to  the  Biographic  Universelle  des  Musicicfis  of 
F^tis,  a  work  of  great  extent  and  industry,  and 
containing  a  mass  of  new  names  and  informa- 
tion (2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1878-80)  ;  and  the  new 
edition  of  Clement  and  Larousse's  IHctionnaire 
lyrique  (1897).  Since  1885  he  has  been  chief 
editor  of  Le  M^iestrel,  and  at  different  times  has 
acted  as  critic  to  L'^v^nement  and  other  papers. 
In  1905  he  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy.  o.  o. 

POUSSA  (F).  In  violin  music  the  word 
'  Pouss^,'  or  its  equivalent  sign  V,  is  employed 
to  indicate  that  the  note  over  which  it  is  placed 
shall  be  commenced  with  an  upward  course  of 
the  bow.     (See  Bow.)  o.  R. 
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of  English-Welsh  extraction,  and  her  mother 
a  gifted  amateur  composer — a  Hungarian.  At 
the  age  of  two  the  family  removed  to  Aurora, 
Illinois,  and  shortly  after  this  she  hegan  her 
musical  education.  Four  years'  study  with 
Mr.  William  Lewb  of  Chicago,  and  occasional 
concert  appearances,  developed  her  exceptional 
gifts  as  a  violinist  so  rapidly,  that  she  was 
taken  to  Leipzig,  where  she  became  a  pupil  of 
Professor  Schradieck.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
(in  1881)  she  was  awarded  a  dij^loma  at  the 
public  examinations  held  in  the  Gewandhaus, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Paris,  where — out  of 
eighty  applicants — she  obtained  one  of  the  six 
vacancies  in  Mons.  Charles  Dancla's  class.  By 
the  advice  of  Leonard,  she  came  to  England  in 
1883  ;  played  at  some  London  concerts,  and 
before  the  Royal  Family ;  and  toured  in  the 
provinces  with  Miss  Jos^  Sherrington.  While 
in  London  she  met  Herr  Joachim,  who  invited 
her  to  Berlin,  where  she  became  his  pupil,  and 
made  her  d^but  in  Gennany  at  one  of  the 
Philharmonic  Concerts  in  Berlin  in  1885, 
playing  Max  Bmch's  G  minor  Concerto.  In 
the  same  year  she  returned  to  New  York  and 
made  her  debut  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society's  concerts,  under  the  baton  of  Theodore 
Thomas.  A  scries  of  successful  appearances  last- 
ing over  several  years  followed,  during  which 
Miss  Powell  toured  throughout  America,  and 
built  up  a  high  position  for  herself  in  her  own 
country.  In  1892  she  toured  in  Germany  and 
Austria  as  representative  American  violinist 
with  the  New  York  Arion  Society,  under  the 
conductorship  of  Mr.  Van  der  Stuckcn,  and  in 
1893  appeared  in  the  same  capacity  at  the 
World's  Exposition  in  Chicago,  at  the  Symphony 
Concerts,  and  also  read  a  pai)er  on  *  Woman  and 
the  Violin '  at  the  Women's  Musical  Congress. 
In  1894  she  organised  the  Maud  Powell  String 
Quartet,  with  which  she  toured  extensively 
through  the  States,  and  in  1898  again  appeared 
in  London,  playing  at  the  Philharmonic,  the 
Satui-day  Popular  Concerts,  and  in  the  provinces 
with  the  Hall^  Orchestra,  the  Scottish  Oi-chestra, 
etc.  She  also  toured  in  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Denmark. 
In  1900-1  she  toured  again  in  America, 
returning  to  London  for  the  season  in  1901, 
and  then  continued  her  successes  on  the 
Continent.  In  1903  she  was  engaged  by 
Sousa  to  accompany  him  on  his  European  tour 
of  thirty  weeks,  and  in  the  spring  of  1906-6 
made  forty  appearances  in  South  Africa  with 
her  own  concert  party. 

As  an  executant  Miss  Powell  discloses  the 
gifts  of  the  born  artist  Her  interpretative 
powers,  aided  by  a  sound  technique,  a  fine 
breadth  of  style,  masterly  firmness,  and  good 
taste,  have  placed  her  amongst  the  foi-emost 
woman  violinists  of  the  day.     Her  repertory  is 


courage  talent  and  produce  novelties.  Arensky*s 
Violin  Concerto  was  introduced  by  her  to  an 
American  audience,  and  under  the  personal 
8U];)ervision  and  inspiration  of  Dr.  Dvofak,  his 
Violin  Concerto  was  played  by  her  for  the  first 
time  in  America  at  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society's  concert.  Other  works  which  she  has 
introduced  to  conoei*t  audiences  are:  Saint- 
Saens's  Concerto  in  C  minor ;  Lalo's  Concerto 
in  G  major,  and  compositions  by  American 
composers.  —  Lahee,  Famous  Violinists,  and 
contemporary  journals.  £.  h-a. 

POWELL,  Samuel,  a  Dublin  printer  of  some 
note.  At  an  early  date  in  the  lustory  of  Irish 
music -printing  he  issued  some  excellently 
printed  musical  works  for  the  use  of  the  French 
Huguenots  who  were  then  settled  in  Dublin. 
These  include  an  edition  of  Les  Pseawnxes  ds 
David  mis  en  vers  Francis,  1731,  8vo,  and 
Cantiques  Sacrez,  1748,  12mo,  both  set  up 
in  movable  music  type.  He  was  working, 
however,  long  before  this  date,  as  a  well-printed 
edition  of  Allan  Ramsay's  poems,  dated  1724, 
testifies.  He  lived  in  Crane  Lane,  but  in  1762 
removed  into  Dame  Street.  He  died  about 
1772,  or  1773  ;  most  of  his  early  works  were 
published  in  conjunction  with  Geoi^e  Risk, 
a  Dublin  bookseller.  f.  k. 

POWELL,  Walter,  bom  at  Oxford  in  1697, 
was  on  July  1,  1704,  admitted  a  chorister  of 
Magdalen  College.  In  1714  he  was  appointed 
a  clerk  in  the  same  college.  On  April  16,  1718, 
he  was  elected  Yeoman  Bedell  of  Divinity,  and 
on  Jan.  26,  1732,  Esquire  Bedell  of  the  same 
faculty.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  choirs 
of  Clu>ist  Chui-ch  and  St  John's  Colleges.  In 
July  1733  he  sang  in  the  oratorios  given  by 
Handel  during  his  visit  to  Oxford,  and  later  in 
the  year  at  the  meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs  at 
Gloucester.  He  is  said,  but  erroneously,  to 
have  been  afterwards  appointed  a  gentleman  of 
the  Chapel  Royal.  His  voice  (counter  tenor)  and 
singing  were  greatly  admired.  He  died  Nov. 
6,  1744,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Peter's  in  the 
Blast,  Oxford.  w.  h.  h. 

POWER,  James,  a  music -publisher,  first 
of  Dublin  and  afterwards  of  London.  He  was 
born  in  Gal  way  in  1766,  and  being  apprenticed 
to  a  pewterer  was  by  chance  called  upon  to  re|*ir 
the  instruments  of  a  regimental  band  passing 
through  the  town  where  he  was  working.  This 
incident  led  him  into  the  musical  instrument 
trade ;  he  set  up  shop  with  his  brother  William  at 
4  Westmorland  Street,  Dublin.  A  happy  idea 
of  the  publication  of  the  national  music  of 
Ireland,  united  to  words  by  celebrated  poets, 
caused  the  brothers  to  apply  to  Thomas  Moore, 
and  it  was  ultimately  arranged  that  Moore  alone 
should  provide  the  literary  work.  The  design 
was  to  run  a  similar  work  to  that  being  issued 
by  George  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  was 
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lishing,  in  x)ftrts,  the 'Scottish Melodies/ 
.  Burns  and  other  writers  were  supplying 
Tlie  same  style  of  printing,  etc.,  with 
I  engravings  was  adopted,  and  the  first 
nbers  iwere  issued  in  1807.  The  success 
le  i>arts  of  the  '  Irish  Melodies '  was 
exx>ectatioi].  (See  Moore.)  Near  the 
the  year  1807  Power  came  to  London,  to 
iiid,  as  a  military  instrument-maker  and 
seller,  his  brother  remaining  at  the  Dublin 
s.  After  the  seventh  number  of  the 
(lies  *  a  quarrel  arose  bet\i'eeu  the  brothers, 
asserting  that  he  had  made  an  arrange- 
by  which  all  succeeding  numbers  should 
own  sole  copyright,  and  at  the  publication 
c  eighth  number,  1821,  entered  an  action 
st  his  brother  for  infringement  of  copyright, 
s  decided  in  the  favour  of  James,  who  made 
p*eenient  (continued  to  his  widow)  that  he 
Id  have  the  sole  rights  in  all  musical 
iigs  of  verses  by  Moore  then  written  and  to 
vitteii.  The  ninth  (1824)  and  the  tenth 
i4)  numbers  completed  the  'Irish  Melodies,' 
besides  these  James  Power  issued  Moore's 
3red  Songs,'  'National  Airs,'  'Evenings  in 
ece , '  etc.  Power's  other  publications  include 
ections  of  'Scottish  Melodies'  by  Horace 
iss  ;  *  Indian  Airs*  arranged  by  C.  E.  Horn, 
elsh  Airs*  collected  by  Clifton  and  Dovaston, 
I  similar  works,  whose  elegance  in  engraving, 
^er,  and  binding  had  to  compensate  for  the 
k  of  other  intrinsic  qualities.  James  Power 
jd  August  26,  1836,  leaving  a  widow  in  the 
ainess.  The  plates  of,  and  copyright  iu,  the 
rish  Iklelodies '  passed  to  Addison  and  Hodson. 
le  friendship  of  Moore  for  Power,  and  his  extra- 
dinary  dependence  on  him  for  help  in  matters 
wnging  from  the  purchase  of  fish  to  heavy  over- 
rafts  and  loans,  is  sufficiently  indicated  in 
Loore's  own  diary,  and  is  more  fully  set  forth 
1  the  letters  which  passed  between  the  two. 
ice  Letters  of  Thomas  Moore  to  his  Music- 
nthli^her  James  PmceVf  New  York  [1854],  a 
volume  siippi-essed  in  this  country.         f.  k. 

POWER,  Lionel,  an  English  musician  who 

tlourished  in  the  15th  century,  but  of  whose 

l)iography  absolutely  nothing  is  known.     His 

name  occurs  in  MSS.  as  Leonel,  Leonell  Polbero 

or  PoNvero,  Leonelle,  Lyonel,  Leonell  Lconellus 

Angliciis,  and  Lyonel    Power.     In   Hothby's 

IHalogus  in  Arte  Musica  (Florence,   Maglia- 

\>euch.,  Gl.  zix.  Cod.  36)  he  is  referred  to  as 

follows :'  Sic  ...  in  quamplurimis  .  .  .  alijs 

cantilenis    recentissimis    quamm     conditores 

pleriqne  adhuc  vivuut  Dunstable  Anglicus  ille. 

Dufay.  leonel.  plumtri.*  frier.  Busnoys.  Morton. 

Octinghein.  Pelagulfus.*  Micheleth.*  Bacluin.* 

Forest.  Staiio.  Fich.  Caron , '  etc  From  this  ]>a8sage 

it  would  seem  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 

Dunstable,  and  the  style  of  the  two  composers 

1  Tbe  pumgt  lu  been  examined  bj  H r.  H.  P.  Bonie.  «nd  hia 
TnA\}\f  Id  hm  (olloved.  Morelot  (Ae  In  Jfusiqum  an  m  SiMe, 
l!06i  rauts  Pluincret,  PeU«alttu.  Bieheleth,  aud  Baduln  for  the 
Mine*  Durkcd  abore  with  an  aatciiak . 


seems  to  have  had  so  much  in  common  that 
their  compositions  are  sometimes  ascribed  indis- 
criminately to  one  another  in  different  MSS. 
Power  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  an 
English  Treatise '  preserved  in  a  MS.  (dating 
from  about  1450),  transcribed  by  John  Wylde, 
Precentor  of  the  Abbey  of  Waltham  Cross.  The 
text,  which  has  been  jiartly  printed  by  both 
Bumey  and  Hawkins,  begins  :  *  This  Tretis  in 
contrivd  upon  y«  Ganimo  for  hem  yt  wil  be 
syngers  or  makers  or  techers,'  and  is  signed 
*  Q^  Lyonel  Power.'  It  is  followed  by  *  A  litil 
tretise  aoording  to  yo  ferst  tretise  of  y«  sight 
of  Descant,  and  also  for  y«  sight  of  Coimter 
and  for  y®  syght  of  the  Countertenor  and  of 
ffaburdon.'  This  second  treatise  ends  abruptly 
without  any  author's  name,  but  it  is  possibly 
a  sequel  by  Power  to  the  *  Treatise  upon  the 
Gamme.'  (As  to  the  importance  of  this  little 
work  see  Riemann's  GeschicJUe  der  Musiktheorie 
(1898),  cap.  7.) 

The  largest  collection  of  Power's  compositions 
is  contained  in  the  Old  Hall  MS.,  in  which  are 
twenty-one  pieces  (mostly  parts  of  masses)  for 
three  and  four  voices  ;  in  the  Trent  MSS.  there 
is  a  mass,  '  Missa  Bex  Saeculorum '  (without 
a  Kyrie)  and  ten  other  pieces ;  at  Modena 
(Cod.  vi.  H.  1 5)  are  eight  pieces ;  at  Bologna 
four  motets  (three  in  Cod.  37  of  the  Liceo 
Musicale,  and  one  at  the  University,  MS.  2216)  ; 
the  Selden  MS.  at  Oxford  (Bodleian,  Selden, 
B.  26)  contains  an  Ave  Regina  for  four  voices 
and  the  British  Museum  (Lansd.  462)  part  of 
a  Kyrie.     The  following  have  been  printed : — 

1.  ATeB«gin»(8Toc.).  From  Old  Hall  (I.  M.G.  SammcIUbide,  1901.) 

2.  Ave  Eagina  (4  too.).    From   Balden  If 8.    (Stalnar'a  Bodlalaa 

Miule.  1901.) 

3.  SaW«RagiDa(SToe.).   At  Trent  and  If  odana.    <Trlent«r  Codleea. 

I.  1900.) 

4.  Ave  Begin*  (<*  vo&)«    At  Trent  and  Bologna.    (Triaoter  Codieea. 

1. 1900.) 

5.  Vater  era  fiUom  (S  toc.).    At  Trent  and  Modena.    (Txicnter 

CudlcM.  1. 1900.) 
(Noa.  8  and  4  are  the  Mune  c 


As  in  the  similar  case  of  Dunstable,  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  any  facts  relating 
to  Power's  life  have  caused  various  fanciful 
statements  to  be  made  about  him.  Thus  he 
has  been  said  by  different  writers  to  have  been 
an  <  Anglo-Irish'  cleric,  educated  at  Oxford,  to 
have  lived  in  Italy,  to  have  assumed  the  name 
of  '  John  of  Dunstable '  on  entering  the  monas- 
tery of  Dunstable,  to  have  been  a  Welshman, 
to  have  been  'the  inventor  of  figured  bass,' 
etc.  But  all  these  statements  are  purely 
imaginary,  and  at  present  we  know  nothing 
of  who  Power  was,  nor  of  where  he  lived  and 
died.  w.  B.  8. 

POZNANSKI,  Barrktt  Isaac,  violinist  and 
composer  for  his  instrument,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Gustavus  Poznanski  and  his  wife  Esther  G, 
Barret,  bom  at  Charleston,  Virginia,  U.S.A., 
Dec.  11,  1840,  died  in  London,  June  24,  1896. 
He  commenced  to  study  the  violin  with  Signer 
Pietro  Basvecchi  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  shortly 

*  Brit.  Mm.,  Lanad.  V&  7C3. 
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at  Charleston.  In  1858  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
studied  with  Henri  Vieuxtemps  for  three  years, 
during  which  period  he  appeared  frequently  at 
concerts  given  by  his  master  both  at  Vienna 
and  Paris.  After  playing  in  Germany  and  other 
continental  towns,  Poznanski  returned  to 
Charleston  in  1861,  but  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  in  America  he  again  went  to 
Paris ;  gave  concerts  in  that  city,  became 
leader  of  the  orchestras  at  the  Op^ra-Comique 
and  Imperial  Theatre,  and  toui*ed  in  the  South 
of  France  with  success.  In  1866  he  was  again 
in  his  native  country.  He  settled  in  New 
York  for  some  time  ;  made  an  extended  concert 
tour  in  company  with  his  brother  Joseph,  and 
accepted  the  directorship  of  the  Illinois  Conserva- 
toire of  music  In  1879  he  came  to  London, 
where  his  abilities  as  a  teacher  and  composer 
brought  him  considerable  repute.  He  studied 
composition  with  Bagge,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Sechter,  and  he  was  the  author  of  an  excellent 
instruction -book  for  the  violin,  Violine  und 
Bogeji,  which  aims  at  instructing  the  student 
by  a  series  of  illustrations  showing  correct  and 
faulty  positions  in  violin -playing.  He  also 
wrote  a  vast  number  of  short  pieces  for  violin 
and  piano. — Magoudne  of  Music,  1893  ;  The 
Violin  Times,  1894.  e.  h-a. 

PRACTICAL  HARMONY,  Inteoduotion 
TO.  The  title  of  a  treatise,  and  collection  of 
pieces  by  masters  of  different  schools,  edited 
and  arranged  by  Muzio  Clementi,  in  four 
volumes,  oblong  quarto.     The  original  title  is 

*  dementi's  Selection  of  Practical  Harmony,  for 
the  Oi*gan  or  Piano  Forte ;  containing  Volun- 
taries, Fugues,  Canons  and  other  Ingenious 
Pieces.  By  the  most  eminent  Composers.  To 
which  is  prefixed  an  Epitome  of  Counter])oint 
by  the  Editor.     (Here  follow  five  lines  from 

*  Paradise  Lost,'  Bk.  xi.)  London,  printed  by 
Clementi,  Banger,  Hyde,  Collard  k  Davis,  No. 
26  Cheapside.'  The  price  of  each  volume  was 
one  guinea.  According  to  the  Hdnncnicon, 
1831,  p.  185,  the  work  was  issued  between 
1811  and  1815.  The  following  is  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  contents  : — 


Vol.  I. 

TmtiM  on  Harmony  and  Coun- 
terpoint by  ClemontL 

Klniberger.  Two  VolonUrlM  lu 
F.  Four  FuffUM,  In  Of  minor. 
A  minor.  tUf.  and  if  minor. 
Oarotto  in  D  minor.  Fugae 
In  D.  Frelndo  and  Fofu*  in 
Qj  Fnguo  and  Polonaina  in 
Kb.  Fugue  and  PolonaiM  In 
F  minor  and  major.  Prelude 
and  Fugue  1»  C. 

A  aet  of  Caiioite  by  C.  P.  E.  Bacb. 
FMch,  Turinl.  Padre  Martini, 
and  A.  da  Vallerano. 

('«reMno.    Double  Fugue  lu  C. 

Perti.  Antonio.    Fugue  in  D. 

Bocb.  C.  P.  B.    Canun  In  O. 

Haydn,  Joeepb.  Minuet  and  Trio 
in  E  minor. 

Baeh.  C.  P.  E.    Two  mlnneta. 

Handel.    Fugue  in  B  minor. 

Porpora.  BU  Fuguea.  in  A,  O,  D, 
B^,  O  minor  and  C. 


Albrechtaberger.    Nine  Fuffoee, 

in  B  minor.  B.  A  minor.  F.  C, 

^,  C,  A  minor,  and  A. 
Telemauu.    Fugbetta  In  D. 
Eberlln.  J.  B.    Fire  Volnntarlea 

und   Fuffuee.  in  D  minor,  A 

minor,  B  minor,  C,  and  F. 
Umatatt.    Voluntary  and  Fugue 

in  O  minor. 
Marpuig.     Prelude  and   Fngoe 

in  a. 
Moaart.    Fugue  in  D  minor  from 

tbe    Beqniem,    arranged    by 

ClementL 
Bwh.  C.  P.  E.    Two  Voluntariea 
I     and  Fugnee,  in  A  and  D  minor. 
'     Fantaela  and  Fugue  in  O  minor. 
I    Voluntary  and    Fugue  in  F 

minor. 
Bacb.    Emeei.      Ftntaela    and 

Fugue  in  F. 
Bich.  Job.  Seb.    Organ  Fantasia 

in   O,  arraoged.      Suite   (Mb 

Frendk)  In  G. 


Voluntary  and  Fugue  i 
lor.    Orpn  Bou»ta  in  Bb . 
Bach,    Job.    Seb.     Toccata  and 

Fugue  lu  D  minor. 
HaudeU     Eleven  Pnguee,  in  G 


D  minor.  Sj?  *°.  "^  ."^"'•.    ^'^VW  ««l 

BberUn.    Four  Voluntariea  and' „Pn»<»*»»toC  minor. 
Fuguea.  in  G  minor,  D.  G,  and,  B~*.  C.  F,  B.    fantasia  in  C 
E';^lnor.  I     minor.    FUMj  In  C  minor  for 

Moaart.  Fiuitaala  in  F  minor,  organ  [by  J.  8.  Bach,  wrangly 
Simged^^^  mMw.      ,44^1^^^  to  C.  P.  B.  BnSI 

Bach.  C    P    E.     Fhntaela  and'    Bondo  In C  minor.  Fkntaaia  in 

Foguo'ln  C  minor.    FtotaeUi    C.    Fugue  In  C  minor  on  the 

InC.    Voluntary  and  Fugue  in!     "J^  *"«>'     ^**«~J°F' 

C  minor.    Organ  8on»taln  Bb.      Andantlno In C  minor.    PreKo 

*^  -  In  C   minor.     Allegro  in  C. 

Sonata    In    P.  and    Slnfottia 

inF. 

minor.  C  minor.  Bb,  A  minor.  "^' J^-  '•^'^•*»C  minor. 
G.B  minor.  G  minor,  F|  minor.  S??**"  >  ^v,  *j""^  '"  £• 
D  minor.  F.  and  F  minor.  Polonalee  in  O.    Sonata  in  C. 

Padie  Martini.  Four  Souataa,  in  „  Two  Bonatoe  In  E  and  C  minor. 
F  minor.  O  minor.  A  and  E  ^^  J-  ^  J^  Fvtam,  in  A 
minor.  i     minor  and  C. 

Scarlatti,  A.    Fugue  in  F  minor.  «  ,    ,„ 

Soarlaitt.  D.    Two  Fuguea  in  Di  VoL  rV- 

minor  and  G  minor  (the  '  Cat's  pudn  Maxtinl.  Nine  sonataa— 
Fugue').  .     ^1    in  E  minor,  B  minor.  D.  D 

Freeoohaldl.  Two  Canzone  In  G  \  minor,  Bb.  G.  C  minor.  C 
minor  and  G.    lliree  Fugues,      and  F. 

in  D  minor.  G  minor,  and  B '  Albraefatsberger.  Twenty -one 
minor, Ganaona inF.  Corrente'  Fuguea— in  F,  F  miuwr.  G.  0 
in  F  minor.    Toocata  In  F         '       ^ 


minor. 


Aand  Aminor;  (these 
by  '  Cadenaaa  or  Pre- 


«-  V  «  „     i.  .  «_  _.  \vuim')  in  D.  A.  E.  E  minor.  O. 

*f;^^'*.   ^^•'^.^'f**-  B|»andC:(theee  with  Preludes! 

do  in  D  minor.  Two  Polonaises  |  in  D  minor.  E  minor.  O.  A 

inF.    Fugue  in  D.    Adagio  ini  minor.    B    minor;   (the    rest 

B  minor.    VivaoelnD.  Polon-  without  Prelndee)  in  O  minor 

aiae  in  D.    ^gue  and  Poloiulee  |  _•  Christos  rseurrexlt.'  In  C- 

^?-«LT*S:"l"?^^^'?^^i  'Allelnja,'  In  C-' Aileluja '- 

and  Bb.    Two  Polonaises  in  Bb '  •  ite  Miasa  est.'  %/ 

and    O    minor.      Fugue  and  ^• 

PRAEGER,  Ferdinand  Christiak  Wil- 
HELM,  son  of  Heinrich  Aloys  Praeger,  violinist, 
composer,  and  capellmeister,  was  born  at 
Leipzig,  Jan.  22,  1815.  His  musical  gifts 
developed  themselves  very  early  ;  at  nine  he 
played  the  violoncello  with  ability,  but  was 
diverted  from  that  instrument  to  the  piano  by 
the  advice  of  Hummel.  Atsixteen  he  established 
himself  as  teacher  at  the  Hague,  meanwhile 
strenuously  maintaining  his  practice  of  the 
piano,  violin,  and  composition.  In  1834  he 
settled  in  London,  and  became  esteemed  as  a 
teacher.  AVhile  living  in  London  Praeger  acted 
as  correspondent  of  the  Neiie  Zeilschri/t  /Ur 
MiisiJc,  a  post  for  which  he  was  selected  by 
Schumann  himself  in  1842.  In  Jan.  1851  he 
gave  a  recital  in  Paris  of  his  own  compositions 
with  success  ;  in  1852  he  played  at  the  Gewand- 
haus,  Leipzig,  and  at  Berlin,  Hamburg,  etc.  ; 
and  later,  in  1867,  a  new  PF.  trio  of  his  was 
selected  by  the  United  German  Musicians,  and 
performed  at  their  festival  at  Meiningen.  He 
was  always  an  enthusiast  for  Wagner,  and  it 
was  mainly  owing  to  his  endeavours  that 
Wagner  was  engaged  to  conduct  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts  in  1855.  A  concert  of  his 
compositions  was  organised  by  his  pupils  in  his 
honour,  on  July  10,  1879,  in  London.  An 
overture  from  his  pen  entitled  <  Abellino  *  was 
played  at  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts  of 
May  24,  1854,  and  July  4,  1855  (under  Lind- 
l)aintner  and  Berlioz) ;  and  a  Symphonic  Prelude 
to  Manfred  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April  17, 
1880.  A  selection  of  his  best  pieces  is  pnb- 
lished  in  two  vob.  under  the  title  of  the 
Praeger  Album  (Kahnt,  Leipzig).  [The 
publication  of  his  interesting  book,  Wagner  as 
I  knew  him,  in  1885,  drew  forth  various  cate- 
gorical contradictions  and  very  severe  ctiticiBms 
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iw^riter   of  the  authorised  life  of  the 

(See    Asliton  Ellis's  life,  passim,) 

ied  in  Liondon,  Sept.  2,  1891,  and  the 

xaentioned  was  brought  oat  again  in 

viiig  year.  g. 

l^ESTINUS.     The  Latinised  form  of 

e  of   Palestrina,  derived  from  the  town 

leste,    one    of  the  most  ancient  cities 

aTORIUS,       or     PRiTORIUS.       The 
L    suruaine   of  more  tlian  one  family  of 
j^islied    German    musicians,  whose   true 
fmic  was  Schultz.' 
TuoLOMABUs    Praetokius  is  kuown  as 
Tiposer  of  '  Newe  liebliche  Paduanen,  und 
cden,  mit  5  Stimmen.'     Berlin,  1616. 
\  of  tlie  most  celebrated  of  the  bearers  of 
lame   was  Godescalcus  Praetobius  (or 
L.TZ),  born  at  Salzwedel,  March  28,  1524, 
!or  many  years  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
enberg.      He  published,  at  Magdeburg,  in 
,  a  volume  entitled  '  Melodiae  Scholasticae,' 
le  preparation  of  which  he  was  assisted  by 
till  Agricola.      He  died  July  8,  1673. 
iiA^TORius,  HiERONYMUs,  was  bom  at  Ham- 
^,  August  10,  1560.     He  received  his  first 
ncal  instruction  from  his  father  Jacob  Schultze 
Praetorius,  who  was  organist  of  the  church 
^t.  James,  Hamburg.    The  first  appointment 
Uieronymus  was  that  of  cantor  at  Erfm't  in 
80,  but  in  1582  he  succeeded  to  his  father's 
st  at  Hamburg,  where  he  remained  till  his 
atb,  Jan.  27,  1629.    Like  Hans  Leo  Hassler, 
ieronymus  Praetorius  was  one  of  the  German 
Uowers  of  the  Venetian  school  of  church  music, 
le  shows  great  contrapuntal  dexterity  in  writing 
)r  a  large  number  of  voices  disposed  in  several 
hoirs.      Thus  he  hardly  ever  writes  for  four 
'oices,  but  from  five  npwai-ds,  and  more  especially 
'rom  eight  to  twenty  disposed  in  two  to  four 
choirs.    Though  abassocontinuopartisappended 
to  some  of  his  publications,  itis  purely  od  libitum^ 
and  he  makes  no  use  of  an  independent  instru- 
mental accompaniment      Some   of  his  works 
:  first  published  independently  from  1599  to  1618, 
were  aftenvards  republished  at  his  own  expense 
in  ail  enlarged  complete  edition  in  five  volumes 
)  1622-25.      The  titles   and   contents    are    as 
follows: — Opus  Musieii^Tif  tom.  i.,   'Cantiones 
Sacraede  pwecipuis  festis  totius  anni,'  6-12  voc. 
This  volume  was  originally  dedicated  in  1699 
I    to  the  chief  parishioners  of  St.  James's,  Ham- 
'    burg,  and  contains  in  its  enlarged  form  forty- six 
-    motets  or  64  n.,  reckoning  second  parts.     Opits 
;     Afiwicwm,  tom.  ii.,   'Magnificat  octo   vocum 
super  octo  tonos  consuetos  cum  Motetis,  '8-12  voc. 
This  volume  contains  nine  magnificats,   there 
being  a  second  setting  of  the  fifth  tone  with 
Christmas  carols  appended,  also  five  motets  a 
8-12.    It  was  originally  dedicated  in  1602  to 
the  Landgraf  Moritz  of  Hesse.     Opiis  3fiisiaim, 

1  The  vord  SdroltH  meana  the  beid-inAn  of  th«  rlUage  or  sdmiU 
town,  nud  may  therafore  be  truuUtad  bgr  Pra«tor. 


tom.  iii.,  'Liber  Missarum'  contains  six  masses, 
a  5-8,  four  of  them  on  themes  of  his  own  motets, 
two  on  motets  by  Felis  and  Meiland  (Eitner 
mistakenly  attributes  the  masses  themselves  to 
these  composers).  This  volume  was  originally 
dedicated  in  1616  to  certain  Hamburg  patricians, 
the  composer's  patrons.  Opus  Jifusicum,  tom. 
iv.,  *Cantiones  variae,'  6,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  16, 
20  voc. ;  contains  twenty-six  Latin  motets  and 
two  settings  of  German  texts,  '  Ein  Kindelein 
so  lobelich,'  and  '  Herr  Gott  wir  loben  dich,'  the 
latter  a  16  in  three  parts.  Optts  Musiciim, 
tom.  v. ,  *  Cantiones  novae  ofiiciosae '  5,  6,  7,  8, 
10,  et  15  voc.,  dedicated  to  the  Senate  of 
Hamburg,  contains  ti;i'enty-one  Latin  motets  and 
thi*ee  German  pieces.  A  representative  selection 
from  all  these  volumes  has  now  been  included 
in  the  Denkmaler  Deutscher  Tonkunst,  Bd. 
xxiii.  Besides  these  larger  works,  Hieronymus 
Praetorius  had  a  considerable  shai-e  in  the  Ham- 
burger Melodeyeii'Gesangbuch  of  1604,  which 
contains  twenty-one  of  his  settings  of  chorales 
in  simple  counterpoint  a  4. 

Praetorius,  Jacob,  son  of  Hieronymus,  was 
bom  Feb.  8,  1586.  He  became  a  pupil  of 
Sweelinck  in  Amsterdam,  and  in  1603  organist 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Hamburg.  He 
died  Oct.  22,  1651.  Three  of  his  motets  were 
included  in  the  first  volume  of  his  father's 
Opus  Musicum ;  and  he  was  also  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  HamJmrger  Mdodeyen- 
Oesangbuch  of  1604.  His  other  works,  as 
enumerated  in  the  QtuUen-Lexikon,  are  chiefly 
motets  for  weddings  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time.  He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  an 
organ-player  and  teacher.  j.  r.  h. 

Michael  Praetorius  was  bom  at  Kreuzbei^ 
in  Thuringia,  on  Feb.  15,  1571  ;  he  began  his 
artistic  career,  in  the  character  of  capellmeister, 
at  Ltineburg ;  in  1604  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  first  as  organist, 
and  then  as  capellmeister  and  secretary ;  he 
was  appointed  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  Ringel- 
heim,  near  Gozlar,  without  necessity  of  resid- 
ence ;  and  died  at  Wolfenbiittel,  on  his  fiftieth 
birthday,  Feb.  16,  1621. 

The  compositions  of  Michael  Praetorius  are 
very  voluminous.  He  himself  has  left  us,  at 
the  end  of  his  Syntagma  Musicum^  a  catalogue, 
the  most  important  items  of  which  are,  fifteen 
volumes  of  *  Polyhymnia,'  adapted  partly  to 
Latin,  and  partly  to  German  words ;  sixteen 
volumes  of  'Musae  Sionae,'  of  which  the  first 
five  are  in  Latin,  and  the  remainder  in  German  ; 
nine  volumes  of  a  secular  work,  called  '  Musa 
Aonia,'  of  which  the  several  books  are  entitled 

*  Terpsichore '  (2  vols.),  *  Calliope'  (2  vols.), 
'Thalia'  (2  vols.),  *  Erato'  (1  vol.),  *  Diana 
Teutonica'  (1  vol.),  and  Eegensburgisehe  Echo 
(1    vol.) ;    and   a  long   list   of  other   works, 

*  partly  printed,  and  partly,  through  God's 
mercy,  to  be  printed.'  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Syntagma  Afitsieum  (Musical  Treatise) 
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notice. 

The  full  title  of  this  remarkable  work  is, 
Synla^gma  Musicum  ;  ex  veterum  et  receiiiiorum 
Meclesieutieorum  atUortim  lectionCj  Folyhistorum 
eormgiuUioney  Variarum  lingnarum  notcUione^ 
ffodiemi  seciUi  ttsurpaHaney  ipsiu^  denique 
Mtisieae  aHis  ohservatione :  in  CatUorumy  Or- 
gantstarujifif  Organopoeortitn,  ceterorumqxie  Mu- 
skam  acierUiamamaTUium  d:  tractantiumgratiam, 
colUciwn  ;  et  Secundum  generalem  Indicem  toti 
Operi  prciefixum,  In  Quatuor  Tomos  distributumj 
a  MiehaSle  Ptaetorio  Creubzbergensiy  Goenobii 
Ringelheunensis  Prim-iy  <0  in  aula  Brunsvicensi 
Ghori  Mu9ici  Magistro,  [V  Vit tebergrc  («V),  Anuo 
1615.]  Notwithstanding  this  distinct  mention 
of  foar  volumes,  it  is  morally  certain  that  no 
more  than  three  were  ever  printed,  and  that 
the  much -coveted  copy  of  the  fourth,  noticed 
in  Forkel's  catalogue,  was  nothing  more  than 
the  separate  set  of  plates  attached  to  the  second. 

Tom.  I.  (part  i.  Wolfenbiittel,  1614,»  part  ii. 
Wittenberg,  1615),  written  chiefly  in  Latin, 
but  with  frequent  interpolations  in  German,  is 
arranged  in  two  princii)al  parts,  each  subdivided 
into  innumerable  minor  sections.  Part  i.  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Ec- 
clesiastical Music  ;  and  its  four  sections  treat, 
respectively,  (1)  of  Choral  Music  and  Psalmody, 
as  practised  in  the  Jewish,  Egyptian,  Asiatic,^ 
Greek,  and  Latin  Churches ;  (2)  of  the  Music 
of  the  Mass  ;  (3)  of  the  Music  of  the  Antiphons, 
F&alms,  Tones,  Responsoria,  Hymns,  and  Can- 
ticles, as  sung  at  Matins  and  Vespers,  and  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Litanies  ;  and  (4),  of  Instru- 
mental Music,  as  used  in  the  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  Churches,  including  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  musical  instruments  mentioned 
eitheriu  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  Part  ii. 
treats  of  the  Secular  Music  of  the  Ancients,  in- 
cluding, (1)  Dissertations  on  the  Invention  and 
Inventors  of  the  Art  of  Music,  its  most  eminent 
Teachers,  its  Modes,  and  Melodies,  its  connection 
with  Dancing  and  the  Theatre,  its  use  at  Funeral 
Ceremonies,  and  many  other  kindred  matters  ; 
and  (2),  Descriptions  of  all  the  Instruments  used 
in  ancient  Secular  Music,  on  the-  forms  and 
peculiarities  of  some  of  which  much  light  is 
thrown  by  copious  quotations  from  the  works  of 
classical  authors. 

Tom.  n.  (Wolfenbiittel,  parti,  in  1619,3 part 
ii.  in  1620)  and  written  wholly  in  German,  is 
called  Organographiaj  and  divided  into  five 
principal  sections.  Section  i.  treats  of  the 
nomenclature  and  classification  of  all  the  musical 
instruments  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the 
l7th  century — that  critical  period  in  the  history 

1  In  the  prefritoi7  page*,  which  glre  •  oontpectns  of  the  eoDtente, 
there  li  •  dironognm  which  glvee  the  date  twloe  orer  a«  1914 : 


IVDIC1VH  ploe  non  torreet ;  n»m 
MTHI  aDIVtor  Christ  Vs. 

*  GftUed.  In  the  Gemuia  index,  the  Arabian  Churoh. 

*  But  see  later,  description  of  the  Tenbnrjr  eopjr. 


cernmg  wnicn  we  are  here  lurnished  with  much 
invaluable  information.  Section  ii.  contains 
descriptions  of  the  form,  compass,  quality  of 
tone,  and  other  peculiarities  of  all  these  instru- 
ments seriatim  ;  including,  among  wind  instru- 
ments, Trombones  of  four  different  sizes,  the 
various  kinds  of  Trumpet,  Horns  (Jager  Trom- 
metten),  Flutes,  both  of  the  old  and  the 
transverse  forms,  Cornets,  Hautboys,  both  treble 
and  bass  (here  called  Pommera,  Bombardoni, 
and  Schalmeyen)  Bassoons  and  Dolcians,  Double 
Bassoons  and  Sordoni,  Doppioni,  Racketten,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  Erunihorn  (or  Lituus), 
Corna-muse,  Bassanello,  SchreyerpfeifTe,  and 
Sockpfeiffe,  or  Bagpipes.  These  are  followed 
by  the  stringed  instruments,  divided  into  two 
classes — Viole  da  Gamba,  or  Viols,  played  be- 
tween the  knees,  and  Viole  da  Brazzo,  played 
upon  the  arm.  In  the  former  class  are  comprised 
several  different  kinds  of  the  ordinary  Viol  da 
Gamba,  the  Viol  bastarda,  and  the  Violone,  or 
Double  Bass  :  in  the  latter,  the  ordinary  Viola 
da  Braccio,  the  Violino  da  Braccio,  the  Violetta 
Piccola,  and  the  Tenor  Viola  da  Braccio.  The 
Lyres,  Lutes,  Theorbas  (.nr).  Mandolins,  Guitars, 
Harps,  and  other  instruments  in  which  the 
strings  are  plucked  ))y  the  fingers  or  by  a 
plectrum,  are  classed  by  themselves  ;  as  are  the 
keyed  instruments,  including  the  Haqtsichord 
(Clavicymbalum),  Spinet  (Virginall),  Clavicy- 
therium,  Claviorganum,  Arpichoi^um,  the 
*  Niirmbeigisch  Geigenwerck,'  and  Organs  of 
all  kinds,  beginning  ^ith  the  ancient  Kigali, 
and  Positieff.  Section  iiL,  carrying  on  the 
subject  with  which  the  former  division  ended, 
treats  of  ancient  Organs  in  detail,  giving  much 
valuable  information  concerning  their  form  and 
construction.  Section  iv.  gives  a  minute  de- 
scription of  modem  Organs — i.e.  Organs  which 
were  considered  modern  300  years  ago—with 
details  of  their  construction,  the  form  of  their 
pipes,  the  number  and  quality  of  their  stops 
or  registers,  and  other  equally  interesting  and 
important  matters  relating  to  them.  Section 
V.  treats  of  certain  individual  Organs,  celebrated 
either  for  their  size  or  the  excellence  of  their 
tone,  with  special  accounts  of  more  than  thirty 
instruments,  including  those  intheNioolaikirche 
and  Thomaskirche  at  Leipzig,  the  Cathedrals  of 
Ulm,  Liibeck,  Magdeburg,  and  Brunswick,  and 
many  other  well-kno^vn  churches. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  interest 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  which  is  rendered  still 
more  valuable  by  an  Appendix,  printed  at 
Wolfenbiittel  in  1620,  two  years  after  tlie 
publication  of  Tom.  II.  and  III.,  under  the 
title  of  Theatrum  Instrumetiiommt  sen  Seta- 
graphia,  Aficha&is  Praetorii,  C,  This  consuts 
of  forty-two  well-executed  plates,  exhibiting 
woodcuts  of  all  the  more  important  instruments 
previously  described  in  the  text,  drawn  with 
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leamess  of  detail  to  give  a  fair  idea 

rorms    no-w    so   far  obsolete   that  it 

<lifiiciilt   to  find  a  real  specimen  in 

like   'working  oider.     Among  these, 

f&w  more  curious  than  the  engraving 

NTiirmber^^isch  Geigenwerck/  in  which 

siness  of  tlie  treadle  (mentioned  under 

lor.iN',    ante  J   p.  736),  is  brought  into 

>'n.g  relief. 

Xll.y  also  printed  at  Wolfenbtittel,  in 
Ski-raiiged  in  three  main  sections.     Part 
3    of   all    the  different  kinds  of  secular 
ition   practised  during  the  first  half  of 
tl\   century,   in  Italy,  France,  England, 
lermany  ;      "with    separate    accounts    of 
>ncerto.   Motet,  Fauxbourdon,  Madrigal, 
.,     Scstina,    Sonnet,   Dialogue,  Canzone, 
netta.  Aria,  Messanza,  Quodlibet,  Giustini- 
Serenata,     Ballo    or    Balletto,    Vinetto, 
inievo,     Villanella,    Prelude,    Phantasie, 
ccio,  Fuga,  Ricercare,  Symphonia,  Sonata, 
x\a,  Toccata,  Padovana,  Passamezzo,  Galli- 
Bransle,  Courante,  Yolta,  Allemanda,  and 
iherada,    the    distinctive    peculiarities    of 
of  \\-hich  are  described  with  a  clearness 
:^  throws  mnch  light  on  certain  forms  now 
jtically  forgotten.     Part  ii.  deals  with  the 
inical  mysteries  of  Solmisation,  Notation, 
latiires,  Proportions,  Sharps,  Flats,  Naturals, 
des  or  Tones,  Signs  of  all  kinds,  Tactus  or 
.ythm.   Transposition,  the   Arrangement  of 
noes,  the  Management  of  Double,  Triple,  and 
ladniple  Choirs,  and  other  like  matters.    Part 
> .    is  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  Italian 
Hshnical  terms,  the  arrangement  of  a  complete 
appella,  either  Vocal  or   Instrumental,   the 
lules  of  General -Bass  (Thorough -Bass),  and 
,he  management  of  a  concert  for  voices  and 
nstniments  of  all  kinds  ;  the  whole  concluding 
«ith  a  detailed  list  of  the  author's  own  com- 
positions, both  sacred  and  secular  ;  and  a  com- 
pendium of  rales  for  the  training  of  boys*  voices, 
.after  the  Italian  method. 

Tom.  IV.,  had  it  been  completed,  was  to 
.  have  treated  of  Counterpoint 

The  chief  value  of  the  Si^ntagma  Musicum 
lies  in  the  insight  it  gives  us  into  the  technical 
history  of  a  period  lying  midway  between  the 
triumphs  of  the  Polyphonic  School  and  the  full 
development  of  modem  music — aii  epoch  leas 
[    rich  in  such  records  than  either  that  which 
'    preceded  or  that  which  followed  it.     It  has 
I    now  become  exceedingly  scarce.      There  is  a 
'     copy  in  the  British  Museum,  but  none,  so  far 
'     as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  in  any  other 
'     library  in  London ;  one  is  preserved  in  the 
'      Glasgow  and  West  of  ScotUnd  Technical  Col- 
lege, and  one  is  in  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Littleton's 
possession.   For  the  use  of  the  remarkably  fine 
^      exemplar  which  served  as  the  basis  of  our  de- 
leription,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A. 
Gore  Ouseley,  who  placed  it  unreservedly  at 
OUT  disposal.    The  second  volume  contains  the 


autograph  of  J.  B.  Bach  (the  B  has  been 
altered  to  £,  but  the  accompanying  date,  1739, 
might  refer  to  either  of  the  fiisenach  Bachs, 
father  or  son.  See  voL  i.  p.  143,  table,  Nos. 
16  and  18).  The  second  volume  belonged  to 
G.  P.  Telemann  in  1712.  Not  less  scarce  and 
costly  are  the  author's  compositions.  (See  the 
Qiielien-Lexikon,)  There  is  rather  an  extensive 
collection  of  separate  volumes  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  but,  of  Part  ix.  of  the  Musae  Sioniae^ 
containing  'Bicinia'  and  'Tricinia,'  the  only 
copies  mentioned  in  the  Qtullen-Lexiktyii  are 
in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin  and  at  Liegnitz. 
It  remains  only  to  speak  of  its  interest  as  a 
bibliographical  ti-easure.  It  was  originally 
designed  for  four  volumes,  three  only  of  which 
were  published,  with  a  supplementary  collection 
of  plates  which  Forkel  mistook  for  the  promised 
fourth  volume.  The  first  volume  of  the  edition 
described  by  F^tis  was  printed  at  Wittenberg 
in  1615  ;  the  second  and  third  at  Wolfenbiittel 
in  1619 ;  and  the  collection  of  platcfs — Theatrum 
Instrumentorum  seu  Sciagraphia — at  Wolfen- 
biittel in  1620.  Neither  F^tis  nor  Mendel  seems 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  older 
edition.  The  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley's  copy 
bears  in  its  first  volume  the  same  date  as  the 
other  editions,  *  Wittebergae,  1616';  but  the 
second  and  third  volumes  are  dated  'Wolfen- 
biittel, 1618 ' ;  and  the  difference  does  not 
merely  lie  in  the  statement  of  the  year,  but 
clearly  indicates  an  earlier  issue.  In  the  edition 
of  1618,  the  title-page  of  the  second  volume  is 
printed  entirely  in  black ;  in  that  of  1619,  it 
is  in  black  and  red.  [The  Ouseley  copy  of 
vol.  ii.  begins  with  a  summary  of  contents, 
and  an  address  to  organists,  instrumentalists, 
organ  and  instrument-makers  of  Germany  and 
other  nations.  The  other  edition  has  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  burgomaster  and  town-council  of 
Leipzig.]  The  title-page  of  the  third  volume 
is  black  in  both  editions,  but  in  different  type ; 
and,  though  the  contents  of  the  second  and 
third  volumes  correspond  generally  in  both 
copies,  slight  typographical  differences  may  be 
detected  in  suflScient  numbers  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  distinct  edition  beyond  all  doubt. 
[The  Ouseley  copy  of  vol.  iii.  begins  with  a 
summary  of  contents,  the  1619  edition  with  a 
dedication  to  the  burgomaster  and  town-council 
of  Nuremberg,  and  an  ode  in  praise  of  the 
authors.  The  1618  edition  has  another  chrono- 
gram— 

leaV  In  te  spero,  non  ConfVnDar  In  aetemVM, 

pointing  again  at  1614  as  the  initial  date  of 
the  work.  The  1618  copy  contains  at  pp. 
67-72  musical  examples  not  in  the  later 
edition,  and  pp.  78  and  79  are  misplaced.] 
It  has  long  been  known  that  twenty,  pages 
of  the  General  Introduction  were  more  than 
once  reprinted ;  but  these  belong  to  the  first 
volume,  and  are  in  no  way  concerned  with 
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to,  now  at  St.  Michael's,  Tenbury,  is  an  nnique 
example.  w.  s.  r. 

PRALLTRILLER  is  the  recognised  German 
name  for  an  ornament  consisting,  in  its  simplest 
form,  of  a  note  of  a  melody  followed  by  an 
auxiliary  note  one  degree  above  it,  and  then  by 
the  repetition  of  the  main  note.     It  is  indicated 

by  the  sign  .^v  or  -irj-  and  is  clearly  the 

exact  opposite  of  the  mordent,  where  the 
auxiliary  note  is  one  degree  below  the  main 
note.  It  is,  for  this  reason,  sometimes  known 
as  the  *  npper '  or  *  inverted '  mordent  Occa- 
sionally two  repetitions  of  the  auxiliary  take 
place,  but  with  any  greater  number  beyond  two 
the  ornament  would  rank  with  the  Trill.  The 
ornament  here  spoken  of  is  identical  with  the 
*  tremoletto '  of  Diruta  (1593) ;  with  the  lute 
and  virginal  grace  expressed  by  a  double  line 

through  the  stem  of  the  note  3*  (the  meaning 

of  this  sign  varied  at  different  times — see 
Dannreuther's  Oma7ne9Uatianf  vol.  i.  p.  18) ; 
and  with  the  'tremblement'  of  Mersenne  (1636). 
Marpurg  seems  to  have  used  the  word  *  Pi-all- 
triller '  ^rst  in  his  treatise  Die  Kunst  das  Clavier 
zu  spielcn  (1 750),  and  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  '  Schneller '  by  being  placed  over  notes  in 
a  continuous  passage,  while  the  *  Schneller '  is 
placed  over  single  notes.  The  ornament  is 
unquestionably  to  be  played  within  the  value  of 
the  main  note,  not  as  an  anticipation  of  that 
note ;  but  authorities  are  divided  as  to  the 
place  of  the  chief  emphasis.  The  '  orthodox ' 
rule  seems  to  be  that  the  first  note  of  the 
ornament  should  bear  the  accent,  but  Hummel 
and  Moscheles  both  advocated  placing  of  the 
accent  on  the  main  note,  after  the  execution  of 
the  ornament  (See  J.  F.  Bamett's  Musical 
Jieminiscetices  aitd  Impressions  (1906),  p.  42.) 
See  also  anUf  p.  260.  Dannreuther  (op.  cit.  p. 
169)  says  that  in  quick  tempo  the  accent  should 
be  on  the  first  note  of  the  ornament,  in  slow 
tempo  on  the  main  note.  m. 

PRATT,  John,  son  of  Jonas  Pratt,  music- 
seller  and  teacher,  was  born  at  Cambridge  in 
1772.  In  1780  he  was  admitted  a  chorister  of 
King's  College.  After  quitting  the  choir  he 
became  a  pupil  of,  and  deputy  for.  Dr.  Randall, 
the  college  organist,  and  on  his  death  in  March 
1799  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  September 
following  he  was  appointed  organisl  to  the 
University,  and  in  1813  organist  of  St.  Peter's 
College.  He  composed  several  services  and 
anthems.  He  published  'A  Collection  of 
Anthems,  selected  from  the  works  of  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Clari,  Leo  and  Carissimi'  (an 
adaptation  to  English  words  of  detached  move- 
ments from  the  masses,  etc.,  of  those  composers), 
and  a  selection  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  first 
published  in  1810,  and  again  in  1820,  with  the 


local  reputation.  w.  h.  h. 

PRATTEN,  Robert  Sidney,  a  very  distin- 
guished English  flute -player,  bom  Jan.  23, 
1824,  at  Bristol,  where  his  father  was  a 
professor  of  music.  The  boy  was  considered  a 
prodigy  on  the  flute,  and  in  his  twelfth  year 
was  much  in  request  at  the  concerts  at  Bath 
and  Bristol.  fYom  thence  he  migrated  to 
Dublin,  where  he  played  first  flute  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  and  musical  societies.  In  1846  he  came 
to  London,  and  was  soon  engaged  as  first  fluto 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  the  Sacred  Hamionic 
and  Philharmonic  Societies,  the  Musical  Society 
of  London,  Alfred  Mellon's  concerts,  etc 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, Pratteu  passed  some  time  in  Germany  iu 
the  study  of  theory  and  composition,  and  became 
a  clever  writer  for  his  instrument  His  Con- 
oertstiick  and  Fantasia  on  Marie  Stuart  are 
among  tlie  best  of  his  productions.  He  died  at 
Ramsgate,  Feb.  10,  1868.  He  had  a  very 
powerful  tone  and  remarkable  power  of  execution. 
His  widow  was  a  well-known  iirofessor  of  tbe 
guitar.  His  brother,  Frederick  Sidney  Pratten, 
was  an  eminent  contrabassist,  engaged  in  the 
same  orchestras  as  himself.  He  died  in  London, 
March  3,  1873.  6. 

PREAMBULUM.     See  Pkeludb. 

?B,t  AUX  CLERCS,  LK  An  op^m-comiquo 
in  three  acts ;  words  by  Planard,  music  by 
Herold.  Produced  at  the  Opera -Comique, 
Dec.  15, 1832,  a  few  weeks  before  the  composer's 
death,  Jan.  19,  1833.  The  1000th  representa- 
tion, Oct  1 0, 1 8  71.  Given  in  London  (in  French) 
at  the  Princess's,  May  2,  1849,  and  in  ItaUan 
(same  title)at  Covent  Garden,  June  26, 1880.    g. 

PRECENTOR  (Greek,  Protopsaltes  and  Co- 
nonareha  ;  French,  Orand  Chanlre ;  Spanish, 
CharUre,  Caput  scholae  or  Capiseol ;  Ger.,  Primi- 
cier;  AtGologae,  Chorepiscopus).  The  director  of 
the  choir  in  a  cathedral,  collegiate,  or  monastic 
chimih.  In  the  English  cathedrals  of  the  old 
foundation,  as  well  as  in  the  cathedrals  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  the  Precentor  was  always 
a  dignitary,  and  ranked  next  to  the  Dean, 
although  in  a  few  instances  the  Archdeacons 
preceded  him.  At  Exeter  the  Precentor  installed 
the  Canons  ;  at  York  he  installed  the  Dean  and 
other  dignitaries ;  and  at  Lichfield  even  the 
Bishop  received  visible  possession  of  his  office 
from  his  hands.  At  Piris  the  Precentor  of 
Notre  Dame  divided  with  the  Chancellor  the 
supervision  of  the  schools  and  teachers  in  the 
city,  and  of  the  respondents  in  the  univenity. 
The  dignity  of  Precentor  waa  established  at 
Exeter,  Salisbury,  York,  and  Lincoln  in  the 
11th  century;  at  Rouen,  Amiens,  Chichester, 
Wells,  Lichfield,  and  Hereford  in  the  12th 
century;  and  at  St  David's  and  St.  PWil's 
(London)  in  the  13th  century.  In  cathedrals 
of  the  new  foundation  (with  the  exception  of 
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iTxrch.y  Dublin)  the  Precentor  is  a  minor 
|^>oixited  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and 
.e  at  th.eir  pleasure.  The  duties  of  the 
r  were  to  conduct  the  musical  portion 
r vice,  to  superintend  the  choir  generally, 
Dute  copes  and  regulate  processions  ;  on 
i  and  gpreat  festivals  to  begin  the  hymns, 
^s,  etc. ,  and  at  Mass  to  give  the  note  to 
Lop  and  Deau,  as  the  Sucoentor  did  to 
ions  and  clerks.  In  monasteries  the 
.oi*  liad  similar  duties,  and  was  in  addition 
ly  chief  librarian  and  registrar,  as  well 
dvintendent  of  much  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ine  of  the  establishment.  In  some  French 
rala  he  cai-ries  a  silver  or  white  staif  as 
idge  of  his  dignity.  In  the  Anglican 
h  his  duties  are  to  superintend  the  musical 
•lis  of  the  service,  and  he  has  the  general 
foment  of  the  choir.  His  stall  in  the 
dral  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Dean, 
cott.  Sacred  Arckosology ;  Hook,  Church 
onary, )  See  Cantor,  vol.  i.  p.  458.  w.  b.  s. 
.iECIOSA.  A  play  in  four  acts  by  P.  A. 
ff,  with  overture  and  music  by  Weber ; 
ic  completed  July  15,  1820.  Pitxluced  in 
in,  March  14,  1821,  at  the  Royal  Opera- 
te. In  Paris,  in  1 825,  at  the  Od^n,  adapted 
arranged  by  Sauvage  and  Cremont ;  and, 
-il  16,  1858,  at  the  Th^fltre  Lyrique,  re- 
:ed  to  one  act  by  Nuitter  and  Beaumont. 
London,  in  English,  at  Covent  Garden,  April 
,  1825. 

Ill  the  autograph  of  the  overture  the  March 

stated  to  be  from  a  real  gipsy  melody.         o. 

PRGDIERI,  Luc'  Antonio,  bom  at  Bologna, 

^pt.  13,  1688,  became  maestro  di  cappella  of 

16  cathedral  [was  made  a  member  of  the  Acca- 

emia  dei  Filarmonici  in  1706,  and  its  president 

1  1723].     On  the  recommendation  of  Fux  he 

.as  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 

ice-capellmeister  of  the  court-chapel  at  Vienna 

n  Feb.  1739.     He  was  promoted  to  the  chief 

:apcllmeistership  in   1746,   but  dismiased  in 

1751  with  title  and  full  salary,  apparently  in 

favour  of  Reutter.     He  returned  to  Bologna, 

and  died  there  in  1769  or  1770.     Among  the 

MSS.  of  the  Court  Library  and  of  the  Gesell- 

schaft  der  Musikfrennde  at  Vienna  are  many 

scores  of  his  operas,  oratorios,  feste  di  camera, 

,  serenatas,  etc,  which  pleased  in  their  day,  and 

were  for  the  most  part  produced  at  court.     [See 

,  the  QulUn-Lexikon  for  list.]  c.  r.  p. 

PREFACE.    One  of  the  most  important  and 

familiar  of  the  ecclesiastical  recitatives  is  the 

dialogue  and  solo  which  introduces  the  Sanetus 

at  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  indeed,  the  whole 

of  the  central  section  of  the  service  technically 

called  the  Amphora,    After  three  versicles  and 

re8|)on8e8  (or  two  only  in  the  English  rite)  the 

Preface  follows,  set  to  a  somewhat  elaborate 

melody  of  the  simple  recitative-type.     The  two 

cadences  which  chiefly  distinguish  it  are  as 

follows — 


The  whole  Preface,  including  the  special  addi- 
tions made  to  it  for  special  occasions,  is  based 
upon  these  figures.  w.  h.  f. 

PREINDL,  Joseph,  bom  Jan.  80,  1756,  at 
Marbach  on  the  Danube,  a  pupil  of  Albrechts- 
berger  in  Vienna,  became  in  1780  or  1790 
choirmaster  of  the  Peterskirche,  and  in  1809 
capellmeister  of  St.  Stephen's,  in  which  post 
he  died  Oct.  26,  1823.  He  was  a  solid  and 
correct  composer,  a  skilled  pianist  and  organist, 
and  a  valued  teacher  of  singing.  His  composi- 
tions include  five  masses  (printed),  a  requiem, 
a  book  of  choral  settings  of  the  *  Lamentationes,' 
smaller  church  pieces,  and  pianoforte  and  organ- 
music,  partly  published  in  Vienna.  He  also 
printed  a  Oemnglehre  (2nd  ed.  Steiner),  and 
'  Melodien  aller  deutschen  Kirchenlieder  welche 
in  St.  Stephansdom  in  Wieu  gesungen  werden,' 
with  cadences,  symphonies,  and  preludes,  for 
organ  or  pianoforte  (Diabelli,  3i'd  ed.  revised  and 
enlarged  by  Sechter).  Seyfried  edited  his  pos- 
thumous work,  Wiener  Tonschule,  a  method  of 
instruction  in  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  fugue 
(HasUnger,  1827  ;  2nd  ed.  1832).      c.  F.  P. 

PRELLEUR,  Peter,  was  of  French  extrac- 
tion, and  in  early  life  a  writing-master.  About 
1728  he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Alban's, 
Wood  Street,  and  shortly  afterwards  engaged 
to  play  the  harpsichord  at  Goodman's  Fields 
Theatre,  which  he  continued  to  do  until  the 
suppression  of  the  theatre  under  the  Licens- 
ing Act  in  1737,  composing  also  the  dances 
and  occasional  music  In  1780  he  published 
T?ie  Modem  Mustek  Master,  or* the  Universal 
Musidany  containing  an  introduction  to  sing- 
ing, instructions  for  playing  the  flute,  German 
flute,  hautboy,  violin,  and  haqisichoi'd,  with  a 
brief  History  of  Music,  and  a  Musical  Diction- 
ary. In  1785  he  was  elected  the  first  organist 
of  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields.  After  the  clos- 
ing of  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre  he  was  engaged 
at  a  newly  opened  place  of  entertainment  in 
Leman  Street  close  by,  called  the  New  Wells, 
for  which  he  composed  some  songs,  and  an 
interlude  entitled  'Baucis  and  Philemon,'  con* 
taining  a  good  overture  and  some  pleasing  songs 
and  duets,  the  score  of  which  he  published. 
Fifteen  hymn  tunes  by  him  were  included  in  a 
collection  of  twenty-four  published  by  one  Moze, 
an  organist,  in  1758,  under  the  title  of  *■  Divine 
Melody,'  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  if  then 
dead.  w.  h.  h. 

PRELUDE  (Fr.  PrUude  ;  It.  Prelvdio  ;  Lat. 
Preludium\  Ger.  VorspieT).  A  preliminary 
movement,  ostensibly  an  introduction  to  the 
main  body  of  a  work,  but  frequently  of  intrinsic 
and  independent  value  and  im|)ortance.  [See 
Introduction  ,  Overture.  ]  The  term  is  rarely 
used  in  connection  with  oratorio,  cantata,  or 
opera,  either  as  a  synon3rm  for  overture  or  as  a 
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in  the  majoritj  of  his  music  dramas,  notably  in 
<  Lohengrin '  and  '  Die  Meistersinger.'  In  each 
of  these  several  instances  the  movement  so 
denominated  id  not  only  of  extreme  significance, 
but  is  capable,  like  an  overtare,  of  being  per- 
formed apart  from  the  opera.  In  '  Tristan  und 
Isolde '  ho  prefers  EitUeitung  (Introduction), 
but  in  the  four  sections  of  *Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen '  we  have  VbrspUl,  and  the  terms 
in  an  operatic  sense  may  be  considered  practi- 
cally interchangeable. 

The  Prelude  was  for  a  long  period  a  charac- 
teristic portion  of  the  Sonata  or  Suite.  For 
example,  Corelli  in  his  *  Senate  da  Camera '  com- 
mences almost  invariably  w^ith  a  Preludio,  that 
is,  an  introduction  of  8,  12,  or  16  bars,  largo  or 
adagiOy  leading  generally  into  an  Allemande. 
In  the  works  of  Corelli's  successors,  Italian  and 
German,  we  find  the  Prelude  more  developed, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  choice 
with  the  composer  whether  a  movement  so 
named  should  precede  the  Allemande.  Bach, 
whose  commanding  genius  led  him  to  improve 
upon  the  lines  of  his  predecessors,  left  some 
masterly  preludes  in  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  ancient  binary  or  sonata  form  ;  these 
movements  being  as  important  and  interesting 
as  any  in  his  suites.  [It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  in  his  six  partitas  the  introductory  move- 
ment, really  a  prelude,  is  called  by  a  different 
name  in  each  partita,  '  praeludium,'  'siufonia/ 
'fantasia,'  'ouverture,'  '  praeambulum,'  and 
'  toccata,'  although  one  and  all  are  introduc- 
tory movements  of  the  usual  structure.]  [See 
SoTiATA,  Suite.]  But  the  term  is  used  in 
another  sense,  which  must  be  dealt  with  here — 
that  is,  as  a  title  of  the  movement  introductoi7 
to  a  fugue.  The  *  Wohltemperirtes  Clavier '  of 
Bach  affords  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  styles 
included  under  the  same  heading.  In  some 
instances,  as  for  example  Book  I.  No.  1,  in  C, 
No.  2  in  C  minor,  and  No.  3  in  Ctf,  the  prelude 
is  a  mere  study  in  arpeggios  ;  in  others  it  is  in 
regular  form,  as  in  Book  II.  No.  5  in  D  and 
No.  9  in  £.  Sometimes  it  is  of  greater  length 
than  the  succeeding  fugue,  of  which  Book  II. 
No.  17  in  Aj^,  is  an  instance  in  point. 
•  The  organ  preludes  of  Bach  are  of  even  greater 
interest  than  even  his  masterly  compositions  for 
the  clavier ;  magnificent  as  are  the  preludes  in  A 
minor  (B.-G.  xv.  189),  G  minor  (/6.  177)  D 
minor  {lb,  136),  and  B  minor  {lb,  199),  perhaps 
the  finest  of  the  entire  series  is  that  in  Eb, 
(B.-G.  iii.  173)  usually  associated  with  the  fugue 
popularly  known  as  *St.  Ann's.'  The  form  of 
the  movement  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  modem 
rondo,  and  in  regard  to  symmetrical  proportion, 
melodic  beauty,  and  depth  of  feeling,  it  has  few 
rivals  in  the  instrumental  works  of  any  composer. 
But  a  lengthy  treatise  might  be  penned  on  the 
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op.  37  hold  the  foremost  place.  His  six 
Preludes  (and  Fugues)  for  piano  (op.  35)  are 
also  interesting,  more  especially  that  in  £  minor 
No.  1.  Chopin,  who  was  a  law  unto  himself 
in  many  things,  has  left  a  series  of  Preludes, 
each  of  which  is  complete  in  itself,  and  not 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  something  else. 
The  apparent  anomaly  may  be  forgiven,  out  of 
consideration  to  the  originality  of  the  pieces, 
which,  whether  they  were  suggested  by  his  visit 
to  Majorca  or  not,  are  among  the  most  character- 
istic of  Chopin's  compositions.  It  will  be  seen 
by  the  forgoing  remarks  that  the  title  of 
I^lnde  has  never  been  associated  with  any 
particular  form  in  music,  but  is  equally  applic- 
able to  a  phrase  of  a  few  bars  or  an  extended 
composition  in  strict  or  free  style. 

Occasionally  the  synonymous  word  Pream- 
bulum  is  employed  (see  above),  of  which  the 
most  salient  modern  instance  occurs  in  Schu- 
mann's *■  Camaval,'  op.  9.  Prelude  is  sometimes 
used  tosignify  the  introductory  barsof  symphony 
in  a  song  or  other  vocal  piece ;  also  the  brief 
improvisation  of  a  player  before  commencing 
his  performance  proper.  Beethoven's  two 
Preludes  through  the  twelve  keys,  op.  39,  are 
in  the  improvisatory  style.  H.  f.  f. 

PRl^LUDES,  LES.  Tlie  thiid  of  Liszt's 
*  Symphonic  Poems '  (Symphonische  Dichtungen) 
for  full  orchestra ;  probably  composed  in  the 
winter  of  1849,  and  first  performed  at  Weimar, 
Feb.  28,  1854.  o. 

PRENTICE,  Thomas  Ridley,  bom  July  6, 
1842,  at  Paslow  Hall,  Ongar,  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1861,  studying  the  piano  under 
Walter  Macfarren,  and  harmony  and  composi- 
tion under  G.  A.  Macfarren.  In  1863  he 
obtained  the  Silver  Medal  and  the  Potter 
Exhibition.  On  leaving  the  Institution  he 
was  elected  an  Associate,  and  from  that  time 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  pianoforte  teaching.  In 
1869  he  started  'monthly  popular  concerts '  at 
Brixton,  which  were  carried  on  for  five  years, 
the  assistance  of  first-rate  artists  being  secured, 
and  many  new  works,  both  English  and  foreign, 
being  performed.  For  some  years  he  gave  an 
annual  concert  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms. 
At  the  Crystal  Palace  he  played  Beethoven's 
Rondo  in  Bl^  with  orchestra,  for  the  first  time 
in  England.  In  1872  he  was  given  the  post  of 
organist  at  Christ  Church,  Lee  Park,  but  ill- 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  it  after  a  few 
years.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  piano  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  organised  an  extremely 
successful  series  of  'twopenny  concerts'  in 
Kensington  Town  Hall,  especially  intended  for 
the  working  classes.  In  1881  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  Blackheath  Conservatoire  of  Music 
His  compositions  include  a  cantata,    'Linda,' 
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v-oiceSy  several  antheins,  *  Break  forth 

'  I    love    the  Lord/  etc.,  iiart-songs, 

y   \>esi3.ea   numerous  songs  and  piano- 

3Sy  amoii^  the  latter  of  which  may  be 

da'  Gavotte  fantastique/  an  elegy, 

a.iid  trio,  etc.  He  edited  six  cantatas 
mill,  -w-ith  accompaniments,  and  wrote 
lent  series  of  instruction-books  for  the 
be  under  the  collective  title  of  The 
't  (^Swan  Soniienschein  &  Co.),  in  which 

stress  is  laid  ujmu  the  analysis  of 
coini>osition8  from  the  beginning  of 
rte  study.  His  ffajid  Oyrrmasties  is  No. 
N^o Velio's  Music  Primers.  He  died  at 
lead,  July  15,  1895.  M. 

ENTICE  PILLAR,  THE.  Opera  in  one 
sxt  by  Guy  Eden,  music  by  Reginald 
ville .  Produced  at  Her  Migesty 's  Theatre, 
2.4,  1897. 

EPARATION.  The  iwssibility  of  using 
f  large  proportion  of  the  dissonant  oom- 
lons  in  music  was  only  discovered  at  first 
gh  the  process  of  *  suspension,'  which 
.iits  to  the  delaying  of  the  progression  of  a 

or  voice  out  of  a  concordant  combination 
e  the  other  parts  move  on  to  a  fresh  oom- 
tion  ;  so  that  until  the  delayed  part  moves 

to  its  destination  a  dissonance  is  heard, 
long  as  the  parts  which  have  moved  first 
t  Cor  the  suspended  notes  to  move  into  their 
^es  l)efore  moving  farther,  the  group  belongs 
the  order  of  ordinary  suspensions  (Ex.  1)  ; 
;  when  they  move  again  while  the  part  which 
B  as  it  were  left  behind  moves  into  its  place, 
litferent  class  of  discords  is  created  (Ex.  2). 

both  these  cases  the  sounding  of  the  dis- 
Xx.  1.  Ex.  S. 


'.oidawt  note  in  the  previous  combination  {i,e, 
the  upper  C  in  the  first  chord  of  both  examples) 
is  called  the  '  preparation '  of  the  discord,  and 
the  Utter  class  are  sometimes  distinguished 
especially   as   prepared    discords.     The    note 
which  prepares  a  discord  must  be  ultimately 
capable  of  being  taken  without  preparation  ; 
hence  for  a  long  while  only  absolutely  concord- 
ant notes  could  be  used  for  the  purpose.     But 
when  by  degrees  the  Dominant  seventh,  and 
later  the  major  and  minor  ninths  of  the  Domin- 
ant, and  some  idmilarly  constructed  chromatic 
chords  of  seventh  and  ninth,  came  to  be  used 
as  freely  as  concords,  their  discordant  notes 
became  equally  avaiUble  to  prepare  less  privi- 
leged discords.  C.  H.  H.  P. 

PRESA  (literally,  '  a  taking ').  A  sign  used 
to  indicate  the  places  at  which  the  Guida  (or 
Subject)  of  a  Canon  is  to  be  taken  up  by  tiie 
Kveral  voices. 


The  following  are  the  forms  most  frequently 
adopted : — 


:& 


•8- 


">!< 


In  the  famous  '  Enimme,'  or  enigmatical 
Canons,  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  an 
Inscription  is  usually  substituted  for  the  Pi-esa, 
though  in  many  cases  even  this  is.  wanting, 
and  the  singer  is  left  without  assistance.  [See 
Inscription.]  w.  s.  r. 

PRESSENDA,  Johannes  Franciscus,  a 
Turin  violin -maker  of  local  repute,  bom  at 
Lequio-Berria;  a  small  village  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Alba,  on  Jan.  6,  1777  ;  died  at  Turin, 
Sept.  11,  1854.  His  father,  who  was  a  self- 
taught  violinist,  gave  him  some  violin  lessons 
which,  besides  assisting  the  boy's  natural  talent, 
inspired  him  with  an  inordinate  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  the  instrument  upon 
which  he  played.  So  ardent  was  his  desire  to 
learn  something  of  the  secrets  of  violin-making 
that,  when  but  a  lad  of  twelve,  he  begged  and 
fiddled  his  way  to  Cremona,  where  he  arrived 
after  an  eventfol  and  arduous  journey,  and  in 
due  course  became  a  pupil  of  Lorenzo  Storioni. 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  Cremona 
he  returned  to  his  native  town  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  he  came,  and  in  1814  set  up 
a  business  of  his  own  at  Alba.  Meeting  with  but 
little  encouragement  he  removed  to  Carmagnola 
in  1817,  and  finally  drifted  to  Tuiin  in  1820. 
Here  success  at  last  attended  his  efforts,  owing 
to  the  patronage  of  Giambattista  PoUedro. 
This  pupil  of  Pugnani  was  appointed  conductor 
of  the  Royal  Band  by  King  Charles  Felix  in 
1824,  and  in  the  reorganisation  which  ensued, 
Polledro,  together  with  Ghebart  (his  successor), 
adopted  the  use  of  Pressenda's  violins  in  the 
Royal  Band  and  the  orchestras  of  the  Theatres. 
Tarisio  bought  a  considerable  number  of  his 
violins,  predicting  an  auspicious  future  for  them, 
and  diplomas  and  silver  medals  were  awarded 
Pressenda  by  various  Philharmonic  Societies. 
Beyond  Italy  Pressenda's  name  is  comparatively 
unknown,  but  his  work  was  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  musical  public  in  this  country  in 
1 882,  in  connection  with  the  Hodges  v.  Chanot 
case.  The  violin — a  remarkably  handsome 
instrument  bearing  a  Bergonzi  label — which 
was  the  cause  of  the  suit,  brought  to  light  the 
very  doubtful  practices  of  violin-dealers,  and 
their  methods  of  inserting  false  labels.  Von 
LdtgendoHf  {DU  Oeigen  und  Lauienmaehcr) 
highly  commends  Pressenda's  work,  especially 
praising  his  varnish,  and  the  individuality  dis- 
played in  the  scrolls.  According  to  the  same 
writer,  the  prices  of  his  instruments  vary  from 
£45  to  £100.  The  little  brochure  (mentioned 
below)  which  was  written  by  B.  -Qioifredo  Rinaldi , 
a  Turin  violin-maker  and  pupil  of  Pressenda, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  at 
Vienna,  and  dedicated  to  the  Archduke  Ranieri 
as  the  president  of  the  Imperial  Commission 
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Fabricazimie  di  Violini  in  Fienumte  (Turin, 
1873),  followed  by  a  German  translation  ;  Von 
LiitgendortF,  Die  Oeigen  und  Lauteiimacher ; 
Glianot,  Hodges  v.  Chanot,  Criticisms  and  He- 
marks  on  ike  great  Violin  Case ;  Times,  Standard, 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  contemporary  papers 
between  Feb.  and  June  1882  ;  Heron -Allen, 
Hodges  against  Chanot,  being  the  History  of  a 
Celebrated  Case.     (London,  1883.)      E.  h-a. 

PRESTISSIMO,  *  very  quickly,'  indicates  the 
higha<3t  rate  of  speed  used  in  music.  It  is  used, 
like  Presto,  generally  for  the  whole  movement. 
Examples  in  Beethoven's  sonatas  are,  op.  2, 
No.  1,  and  op.  53.  It  is  used  for  the  second 
movement  of  op.  109.  m. 

PRESTO,  'fast,'  indicates  a  rate  of  speed 
quicker  than  allegro,  or  any  other  sign  except 
prestissimo.  It  is  generally  used  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  movements,  such  movements  being  as 
a  rule  the  last  of  the  work,  or  the  finale,  as  for 
instance  Beethoven's  sonatas,  op.  10,  No.  2  ; 
op.  27,  No.  2  ;  op.  31,  No.  3.  It  is  used  as 
the  first  movement  in  the  sonata,  op.  10,  No.  3, 
and  in  op.  79.  When  the  time  becomes  faster 
in  the  middle  of  a  movement,  *  Piii  presto '  is 
used,  as  for  instance  in  Beethoven's  Quartet  in 
Eb  (op.  74),  third  movement  (Presto),  where 
the  direction  for  the  part  of  the  movement  that 
serves  as  the  trio  is  *  Piii  presto  quasi  prestis- 
simo.' A  curious  instance  of  the  use  of  this 
direction  is  in  the  pianoforte  sonata  of  Schumann, 
op.  22,  where  the  first  movement  is  headed 
'  II  piti  presto  possibile,'  and  in  German  below 
'  So  rasch  wie  moglich. '  At  forty-one  bars  from 
the  end  of  the  movement  comes  'Piii  mosso,' 
translated  'Schneller,'  and  again,  twenty-five 
bars  from  the  end,  *  Ancora  pid  mosso/  *  Noch 
schneller.'  m. 

PRESTON  k  SON,  a  faniUy  of  London 
music-publishers  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  and  the  early  portion  of  the  19th  centuries. 
The  firm  was  first  commenced  by  John  Preston, 
who  in  1774  was  established  at  9  Banbury 
Court,  Long  Acre,  as  a  musical  instrument-maker. 
In  1776  he  had  removed  to  106  Strand,  near 
Beaufort  Buildings,  and  was  publishing  some 
small  and  unimportant  musical  works.  Two 
years  later  he  was  at  97  Strand,  where  the  firm 
remained  until  1823.  John  Preston's  business 
after  his  removal  to  the  Strand  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  trade,  and  he 
issued  a  vast  quantity  of  music  of  all  kinds, 
buying,  in  1789,  the  whole  of  the  plates  and 
stock-in-trade  of  Robert  Bremner,  who  had  then 
just  died.  About  this  time  the  son,  Thomas, 
came  into  the  business,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  century  John's  name  disappears.  In  1823 
Thomas  Preston  had  left  the  Strand  for  71 
Dean  Street,  Soho,  where  he  remained  until 
about  1835,  the  business  then  becoming  the 
property  of  Coventry  k  HoUier,  who  reissued 


their  sale  of  effects. 

The  Preston  publications  include  an  interest- 
ing series  of  country  dances  commenced  in  1786, 
and  extending  for  nearly  forty  years  after  this 
date.  Others  are  many  of  the  popular  operas 
of  the  day  ;  such  works  as  Bunting's  '  Ancient 
Music  of  Ireland,'  1796  ;  W.  Linley's  *  Shake- 
speare's Dramatic  Songs,'  J.  S.  Smith's  'Muaica 
Antiqua,'  etc.  They  were  also  the  London 
publishers  of  George  Thomson's  Scottish,  Irish, 
and  Welsh  collections.  p.  K. 

PRfiVOST,  EuoteNE  Prosper,  bom  in  Paris, 
August  28, 1809,  studied  harmony  and  counter- 
I)oint  at  the  Conservatoire  with  Seuriot  and 
Jelensperger,  and  composition  with  Lesueur; 
took  the  second  Grand  prix  in  1829,  and  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1831  for  his  cantata  '  Bianca 
Capello,'  Previous  to  this  he  had  produced 
*  L'Hdtel  des  Princes, 'and  *  Le  Grenadier  de  Wag- 
ram  ' — one-act  pieces  containing  pretty  music 
— ^both  with  success,  at  the  Ambigu-Comique. 
On  his  return  from  Italy,  *Cosimo,'  an  opira- 
bouffe  in  t\vo  acts,  was  well  received  at  theOpers- 
Comique,  and  followed  by  'Le  bon  Gar^on,' 
one  act,  of  no  remarkable  merit.  After  his 
marriage  with  El^nore  Colon,  Provost  left 
Paris  to  become  conductor  of  the  theatre  at 
Havre.  In  1 888  he  left  Havre  for  New  Orleans, 
where  he  remained  twenty  years.  He  was  in 
great  request  as  a  singing-master,  conducted  the 
French  theatre  at  New  Orleans,  and  produced 
with  marked  success  a  mass  for  full  orchestra, 
and  several  dramatic  works,  including  '  Esmer- 
alda,' which  contained  some  striking  music. 
None  of  these  were  engraved.  When  the 
American  war  broke  out  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  became  favourably  known  as  a  conductor. 
He  directed  the  concerts  of  the  Champs  Elys^ 
and  the  fantasias  which  he  arranged  for  them 
show  great  skill  in  orchestration.  '  L'lUustre 
Gaspard '  (1  act)  was  produced  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  (Feb.  11,  1863),  but  the  fellow-pupil 
of  Berlioz,  Reber,  and  A.  Thomas,  had  virtually 
fallen  out  of  the  race.  His  son  L^on,  also  a 
good  conductor,  recalled  him  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  settled  finally  towards  the  end  of  1867, 
and  died  August  30,  1872.  g.  c. 

PREYER,  Gottfried,  bom  at  Hausbruun 
in  Lower  Austria,  March  15,  1807.  He  studied 
at  Vienna  with  Sechter,  became  in  1835  organist 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  in  1844  supemumenry 
vice-capellmeister  to  the  court,  in  1846  court- 
organist,  in  1862  vice-ca|iellmeister,  and  retired 
on  a  pension  in  1876.  From  1853  he  was 
capellmeister  of  the  Cathedral.  His  connection 
with  the  Conservatorium  dates  from  1838,  when 
he  became  professor  of  harmony  and  counter- 
point, and  conductor  of  the  pupils'  concerts; 
from  1844  to  1848  he  directed  the  institution. 
The  Tonkiinstler-Societat  performed  his  oratorio 
<  Noah '  in  1842,  1845,  and  1851.     He  printed 
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iiy,  op.  16  (Diabelli);  several  masses 
ler  cbuTcli  pieces ;  music  for  piano- 
organ,  clioriises,  and  a  large  quantity 
tr  Lieder  (chiefly  Diabelli) ;  *  Hymns 
•rtb.od.oic  Greek  Church/  in  three  vols., 
1847;  a  grand  mass  for  four  male  voices 
;aiiy  op.  76,  etc.  He  died  in  Vienna, 
1901.  c.  F.  P. 

'K.-SONG,  The  name  given  by  old 
\ipon  music  to  divisions  or  descant  upon 
i-song  or  Ground,  which  were  written, 
ced,  dowuy  in  contradistinction  to  those 
were  performed  extemporaneously.  (See 
'*3  I'ntrodtu:tion,  Second  Part)  The  term 
ved  from  the  word  *  prick,'  as  used  to  ex- 
che  point  or  dot  forming  the  head  of  the 
Sliakespeare  {JRomeo  and  Juliet,  Act  ii. 
)  makes  Mercutio  describe  Tybalt  as  one 
'  fights  as  you  sing  prick-song,  keeps  time, 
cice,  and  proportion ;  rests  me  his  minim 
one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom.'  The 
'  pricking  of  musick  bookes '  was  formerly 
Loycd  to  express  the  WTiting  of  them, 
caents  for  so  doing  are  frequently  found 
the  accounts  of  cathedral  and  college 
irs.  w.  H.  H. 

'^MESTNALL,  John,  English  violin-maker 
i     repairer,     bom     at    Saddleworth,    near 
Iham,  in    Nov.   1819  ;    died  at  Rochdale, 
a.    18,    1899.       Originally    a   joiner    and 
ttern- maker,    as    well  as    the  inventor    of 
veral  improvements  in  wood-cutting  machines, 
.'iestnall  did  not  devote  himself  entirely  to 
oUn- making  until  1870.      From  that  year 
cvtil  his  death  he  made  some  three  hundred 
xcellent  violins,  thirty  violas,  six  violoncellos, 
nd  eight  double  basses.     The  wood  of  these 
nstniments  is  mostly  regular  in  figure,  the 
ivorkmanship  finished,  the  scrolls  cut  with  a  free 
firmhand,the  sound-holes  pleasingbut  somewhat 
quaint,  and  the  gold-amber  oil  varnish  trans- 
parent and  handsome.     The  tone  of  the  violins 
is  powerful,  but  has  something  of  the  viola 
quality  on  the   lower   strings.       Priestnalf  s 
instruments  do  not  bear  a  conventional  label, 
but  his  name  is  stamped  upon  the  wood  with 
a  cold  punch  in  several  places,  and  the  opus 
r  number  marked  on  the  button.     As  a  repairer 
this  maker's  inventive  genius  stood  him   in 
good  stead,  and  brought  him  considerable  fame, 
and  a  vast  nmnber  of  old  English  and  French 
(    violins  owe  their  regeneration  to  his  clever 
manipulation.    Daring  his  lifetime  Priestnall 
sold  his  fiddles  for  £4,   but  their  value  has 
risen  considerably  since  his  death. — Meredith 
Morris,  British  Vidin'Mctkers,  E.  h-a. 

PRIM  AVER  A,  Giovanni  Leonardo,   was 
I      bom  at  Barletta  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
,      All  that  we  know  of  his  career  is  that  about 
1578  he  was  maestro  di  cappella  to  the  Spanish 
,       Governor  of  Milan.     He  has  sometimes  been 
confiised  with  Giovanni  Leonardo  di  I'Arpa, 
though  the  very  title  of  the  work  in  which  the 


two  names  occur  together  show  them  to  belong 
to  t\v'o  different  pei-sons  ('  II  1  lib.  de  Canzone 
Napolitane  a  3  voci  di  Jo.  Leonardo  Primavera 
con  alcune  Napolitane  di  Jo.  Leonardo  di 
L'Arpa,  1566  ').  Primavera's  works  consist  of 
several  Books  of  Madrigals  a  5  ard  6,  some  of 
which  are  lost,  and  four  Books  of  Canzone 
Napolitane  or  Villotte  a  3,  all  published  be- 
tween 1565  and  1584.  Palestrina  took  the 
themes  of  a  madrigal  a  6  by  Primavera,  *  Nasce 
la  gioia  mia,'  as  a  subject  for  richer  contra- 
puntal  treatment  by  himself  in  a  mass  beaiing 
the  same  title,  and  having  the  same  distribution 
of  voices.  The  mass  is  No.  7  in  his  'Fifth 
Book  of  Masses,*  dedicated  to  Duke  William  of 
Bavaria,  and  published  in  1590.         j.  R.  m. 

PRIME  (Lat.  Prima;  Horaprima,  Officium 
(vel  Oraiio)  ad  Horam  pri'num).  The  first  of 
the  '  Lesser  Hours '  in  the  Roman  Breviary. 

The  Office  of  Prime  consists  of  th«  Vei-sicle 
and  Response,  *  Deus  in  adjutorinm ' ;  a  Hymn, 
*Te  lucis  orto  sidere,'  which  never  changes; 
and  three  Psalms,  sung  under  a  single  Antiphon. 
These  are  followed,  on  Sundays,  by  the  hymn 

*  Quicunque  vult,'  commonly  called  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed.  On  other  occasions  the  Antiphon 
is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  Capitulum  and 
Responsorium  breve.  The  dis{)osition  of  the 
next  division  of  the  Office,  including  the  Preces 
and  the  Martyrologium  for  the  day,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  rank  of  the  Festival  on  which 
it  is  sung.  Certain  Prayera  are  said,  next  in 
order  ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  the  Lectio 
brevis  and  the  Benediction.    • 

The  Plain-song  music  for  Prime  yiiW  be  found 
in  the  Antiphonal.  w.  b.  R. 

PRIMO,  'first,'  is  used  in  two  ways  in  music : 
(1)  In  pianoforte  duets,  Ptimo  or  Imo  is  gener- 
ally put  over  the  right-hand  page,  and  then 
means  the  part  taken  by  the  *■  treble '  player, 
while  Seeondo  or  £do  is  put  over  that  for  the 
'  bass.'  (2)  In  the  reprise  of  the  first  section 
of  a  movement,  a  few  bars  are  often  necessary 
before  the  double -bar  to  lead  back  to  the 
repetition,  which  are  not  required  the  second 
time  of  playing  the  section.  The  words  Primo, 
lino,  Ima  voUa,  or  Isi  time  are  then  put  over 
all  these  bars,  so  that  when  the  repeated  portion 
reaches  this  direction,  the  player  goes  on  to  the 
part  after  the  double-bar,  leaving  out  the  bars 
over  which  *  Prime '  is  ^Titten.  The  firat  few 
bars  after  the  double-bar  are  frequently,  but  not 
always,  labelled  Seamdo,  2do,  or  Snd  tiTne,    The 

*  Prime '  varies  gi^eatly  in  length.  Beethoven 
often  does  without  it  at  all  (C  minor  and 
Pastoral  Symphonies)  ;  in  his  No.  2  Symphony 
it  is  two  bkrs  long,  in  his  No.  4  it  is  fourteen 
bars  long,  and  in  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Sym- 
phony twenty-three  bars  (1st  movement  in  all 
cases).  M. 

PRINCE  IGOR.  Opera,  in  a  prologue  and 
four  aots,  text  and  music  by  Alexander  Borodin ; 
unfinished,  but  completed  by  Rimsky-Korsakov 
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PRINCESS  IDA;  or  CASTLE  ADAMANT. 
Comic  opera  in  a  prologae  and  two  aots,  written 
by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Arthur  Sullivan. 
Produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  Jan.  6,  1884. 
The  piece  was  called  'a  respectful  operatic 
perversion  df  Tennyson's  "Princess."'  M. 

PRINCESS  OF  KENSINGTON,  A.  Comic 
opera  in  two  acts ;  text  by  Basil  Hood,  music 
by  Edward  German.  Produced  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  Jan.  22,  1903. 

PRINCESSE  D'AUBERGE  (Herberg 
prinses).  Lyric  drama  in  three  acts  ;  Flemish 
text  by  Nestor  de  Tifere,  French  translation  by 
Gustave  Lagye,  music  by  Jan  Blockx.  Pixxluced 
in  Flemish  at  Antwerp  in  1896  ;  afterwards  in 
French  at  Brussels,  Ghent,  Bordeaux,  etc. 

PRINCIPAL.  A  word  with  various  mean- 
ings. 

I.  An  organ  stop.  In  Germany  the  term  is 
very  properly  applied  to  the  most  important 
8-foot  stops  of  open  flue-pipes  on  the  manuals, 
and  to  open  16-foot  stops  on  the  pedals,  thus 
corresponding  to  our  ^open  diapasons.'  But 
in  this  country  the  Principal  is,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  chief  open  metal  stop  of  4-foot 
pitch,  and  should  more  pix>perly  be  termed  an 
Octave  or  Principal  octave,  since  it  sounds  an 
octave  above  the  diapasons.  J.  s. 

II.  Principal  or  Prinzipale.  A  term 
employed  in  many  of  HandeVs  scores  for  the 
third  trumpet  part.  This  is  not  usually  in 
unison  with  the  first  and  second  trumpets,  which 
are  designated  as  Tromba  l*"**  and  2"**^  It  is 
often  written  for  in  the  old  soprano  clef  with  C 
on  the  lowest  line,  and  has  a  range  somewhat 
lower  than  the  trombe.  The  older  works  on  in- 
strumentation, such  as  those  of  Schilling,  Koch, 
Schladebach,  and  Lichtenthal,  recognise  the  dif- 
ference and  draw  a  distinction  between  *  Prin- 
cipal -  Stimme '  and  a  'Clarin- Stimme.'  It  is 
obvious  that  whereas  the  tromba  or  clarino  re- 
presented tlie  old  small-bored  instrument  now 
obsolete,  for  which  the  majority  of  Handel's 
and  Bach's  high  and  difficult  solos  were  com- 
posed, the  Principal,  in  tone  and  compass,  more 
nearly  resembled  the  modem  large-boi-ed  mili- 
tary trumpet.  The  contrast  can  easily  be  recog- 
nised by  an  examination  of  the  overture  to  the 
*  Occasional  Oratorio '  in  Arnold's  edition,  or 
that  of  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum  as  published  by 
the  German  Handel  Society.  In  the  latter  the 
old  soprano,  in  the  former  the  usual  treble  clef, 
is  adopted. 

[In  old  trumpet  music,  in  which  trumpets 
^vith  kettle-drums  formed  the  whole  band,  four 
and  sometimes  five  trumpet -parts  occur;  in 
these  cases,  as  in  those  noted  above  for  three 
trumpets,  the  Principal  is  the  name  given  to 
the  lowest  part  (see  Trumpet),     p.  j.  d.] 

III.  Principals,  in  modem  musical  language, 
are  the  solo  singers  or  players  in  a  concert,  and 


PRING,  Jacob  Cubitt,  Mu8.B.  ;  Joseph, 
Mu8.B.  ;  and  Isaac,  Mu8.B.,  sons  of  James 
Pring,  were  all  choristers  of  St  Paul's  under 
Robert  Hudson. 

Jacob  Oubitt  Pring,  bom  at  Lewisham  in 
1771,  was  organist  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldei-sgate 
Street,  Loudon.  He  graduated  as  Mus.B.,  at 
Oxford  in  1797,  was  the  composer  of  several 
anthems,  glees,  and  other  vocal  pieces,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Concentores  Sodales.  He 
published  two  books  of  glees,  canons,  etc.,  a  set 
of  eight  anthems,  and  a  set  of  harpsichord 
sonatinas.  Seven  glees  and  a  catch  by  him  are 
included  in  Warren's  Collections.  He  died  1 799. 

Joseph  Prino,  born  at  Kensington,  Jan.  15, 
1776,  was  on  April  1,  1793,  appointed  organist 
of  Bangor  Cathedral  on  the  resignation  of  Olive, 
but  not  formally  elected  until  Sept.  28,  1810l 
In  1805  he  published  ^TSventy  Anthems/  and 
on  Jan.  27,  1808,  accumulated  the  degrees  of 
Mus.B.  and  Mus.D.  at  Oxford.  In  June  1813 
he  and  three  of  the  vicars-choral  of  Bangor 
Cathedral  presented  a  petition  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  the  proper  application  of  certain 
tithes  which  had,  by  an  Act  of  Pai-liament  pa^ed 
in  1685,  been  appropriated  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  cathedral  choir,  but  had  been  diverted  by 
the  capitular  body  to  other  purposes.  The  suit 
lasted  until  1819,  when  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
setting  at  naught  the  express  provisions  of  the 
Act,  sanctioned  a  scheme,  which  indeed  gave  to 
the  organist  and  choir  increased  stipends,  but 
yet  kept  them  considerably  below  the  amounts 
they  would  have  received  if  the  Act  had  been 
fully  carrieid  out.  Dr.  Pring,  in  1819,  printed 
copies  of  the  proceedings  in  t^e  suit,  and  other 
documents,  with  annotations,  forming  a  histoiy 
of  the  transactions,  which  has  long  been  a  scarce 
book.  He  also  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  Menai 
Tubular  Bridge.  He  died  at  Bangor,  Feb.  18, 
1842,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  Yard. 
His  epitaph  is  given  in  West's  CcUh^  Org,,  p.  4. 
His  son,  James  Shar|>e  Pring,  succeeded  him. 
He  was  bom  about  1811,  and  successively 
chorister,  assistant  organist,  and  organist  from 
1842,  being  appointed  from  year  to  year.  He 
died  Jan.  3,  1868,  and  was  buried  in  Glenadda 
Cemetery,  Bangor.  Some  chants  by  him  are  in 
Warren's  Collections  (West's  Cath,  Orrj,). 

Isaac  Prino,  bom  at  Kensington,  1777,  be- 
came in  1794  assistant  organist  to  Dr.  Philip 
Hayes  at  Oxford,  and  on  his  death  in  1797 
succeeded  him  as  organist  of  New  College.  He 
graduated  at  Oxford  in  March  1799,  and  died 
of  consumption,  Oct.  1 8,  in  tlie  same  year.  w.  h,  h. 

PRIORIS,  Johannes,  is  mentioned  in  1490 
as  being  organist  at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  and 
in  1507  as  Maitre  de  Chapelle  to  Louis  XII.  of 
France.  Several  of  his  compositions  appear  in 
the  Choir -books  of  the  Papal  Chapel,  three 
Masses,  five  Motets,  and  two  Magnificats.    Only 
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of  his  'was  ever  printed,  a  Requiem 
in  Att&i^nant's  collection  of  1582, 
Ambros  grants  considerable  merit. 
1.1  so  speaks  of  his  MS.  Chansons  as 
e resting  -works,  but  Eitner  {Qiullen- 
points  ont  a  serious  mistake  into  which 
Has  fallen,  of  attiibuting  other  works 
s  wlkich.  are  not  his.  J.  R.  m. 

E     DE    TROIE,      The    first    part    of 

I?H,  Heikkich,  well-known  composer  of 
capellmeister,  and  teacher  of  singing, 
A\y  22,  1809,  in  Vienna;  was  destined 
J  law,  but  studied  the  violin  with  en- 
im,  and  in  1833-84  frequently  played  in 
in  Vienna.  He  became  in  1887  capell- 
r  of  the  Josephstadt  theatre,  Vienna,  and 
40  of  the  Court  opera,  retiring  with  a 
>n  in  1870.  On  the  foundation  of  the 
•lived  Comic  Operain  1874  he  was  appointed 
aipellraeiater.  His  popularity  is  mainly 
to  his  Lieder,  among  the  b€»t- known  of 
h  we  may  cite  *Das  Alpenhom,'  and  a 
ma  set  of  florid  vocal  variations.  [A 
e-act  comic  opera,  ^Ring  und  Maske,' was 
luced  in  1844,  and  three  one-act  pieces  in 
following  year.  ]  He  trained  a  large  number 
«lebrated  singers — among  others  Dustmaun, 
Hag,  and  Tietjens.  Several  good  German 
nslations  of  Italian  operas — the  *  Trovatore,' 
example — are  from  his  pen.  Proch  died 
'.c,  18,  1878.  F.  o. 

PRODIGAL  SON,  THE.  An  oratorio  by 
rthur  Sullivan,  composed  for  the  Worcester 
^^tWal  of  1869.  The  subject  has  been  treated 
y  Gaveaux,  Auber,  and  others,  under  the  title 
f  *L* Enfant  prodigue';  and  by  Ponchielli, 
.'hose  '  Figlinol  prodigo '  was  produced  at  the 
5cala,  Milan,  Dec.  26,  1880.  [Dr.  Samuel 
Arnold's  oratorio  on  the  same  subject  was  per- 
formed iu  1777.     See  vol.  i.  p.  7796.]        o. 

PROFE  (PROFIUS),  Ambrosius,  was  bom 
Feb.   12,  1589,  at  Breslau.     After  studying 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lutheran  Cantor  and  Schoolmaster  at 
5auer,  in  Silesia.    When  in  1629  Lutheranism 
was  suppressed  in  Jauer,  and  the  Roman  form 
of  worship  re-established,  Profe  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Breslau,  where  he  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits.    In  1683  he  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Breslau, 
P    not,  however,  giving  up  his  other  business.     In 
I    consequence  of  the  falling  in  of  part  of  the 
church  and  the  destruction  of  the  organ,  his 
organistship  came  to  an  end,  but  he  continued 
his  mercantile  career,  and  died  Dec.  27,  1661, 
as  a  well-to-do  niercliant.     It  is  not  specially 
I     as  a  composer,  but  as  a  diligent  editor  and 
collector  that  Profe  deserves  mention.     Between 
1641  and  1646  he  published  four  considerable 
collections  of  Geistlicher  Concerten  und  Har- 
j      monien  a  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  etc.,  vocibus  cum 
et  sine  Violinis  k  Basso  ad  Organum,  aus  den 


beriihmsten  Italianischen  und  andem  Autoribus, 
etc.  The  composers  chiefly  represents  are 
those  of  the  later  Venetian  School,  with  a  few 
of  their  German  followers,  as  Heinrich  Schiitz. 
In  1649  a  supplement  appeared  with  the  title 
'Corollarium  Geistlicher  Colleotaneorum.'  Pre- 
fixed to  the  first  part  of  this  collection,  though 
not  in  all  copies,  is  a  Comiiendium  Musicum,  by 
way  of  a  brief  instruction  in  singing.  In  this 
little  work  Profe  attacks  the  old  Solmisation 
system  founded  upon  the  Hexachoi-d,  for  which 
he  receives  the  warm  commendation  of  Matthe- 
son.  Another  collection  of  Profe  bears  the 
title  '  Cunis  solennibus  Jesuli  recens-nati  sacra 
genethliaca'  (1 646),  which,  as  the  title  indicates, 
consists  of  various  songs  for  Christmas-tide. 
To  this  collection  Profe  contributes  two  of  his 
own  compositions  for  two  to  six  voices,  with 
instrumental  accompaniment.  In  1657  Profe 
put  forth  a  small  handy  edition  of  Heinrich 
Albert's  *  Arien.'  For  a  fuller  account  of  Profe 
see  Dr.  Reinhold  Starke's  article  in  MoncUshefte, 
xxxiv.  pp.  189-215.  j.  K,  M. 

PROFESSOR.  At  Oxford,  the  Professorship 
of  Music  was  founded  by  Dr.  William  Heather 
in  1626.  The  first  Professors  were  college 
organists,  not  known  outside  the  University. 
Crotch,  who  took  the  office  in  1797,  and  held 
it  till  1847,  was  the  first  musician  of  eminence. 
[Among  the  successive  holders  of  the  office  were 
Sir  Henry  Bishop,  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart., 
and  Sir  John  Stainer,  on  whose  retirement  in 
1899,  the  present  Professor,  Sir  0.  H.  H.  Parry, 
Bart,  was  appointed.]  During  a  long  period 
the  office  was  a  sinecure.  In  the  reforms 
carried  out  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  it 
was  attempted  to  restore  reality  to  the  School  of 
Music  at  Oxford  by  requiring  the  Professor  to 
lecture  at  least  once  in  each  term,  and  by 
instituting  musical  performances  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Choragus.  [See  Cuo- 
BAOUs.]  Tlie  latter  part  of  the  scheme  has 
totally  failed ;  so  that  the  Professor's  lectures, 
about  three  a  year,  and  the  examinations  for 
Musical  degrees,  are  the  only  foim  in  which 
the  University  advances  the  study  of  music. 
[See  Degrees.]  The  endowment  of  the  chair 
is  little  more  than  nominal.  [On  his  retire- 
ment. Sir  John  Stainer  suggested  that  the 
professorship  should  be  tenable  for  ten  years 
only,  but  the  proposal  came  to  nothing.] 

The  Cambridgo  Professorship  was  founded  by 
the  University  in  1684,  and  has  been  held  by 
Staggins  (1684),  Tudway  (1705),  Greene  (1780). 
Randall  (1765),  Hague  (1799),  Clarke- Whitfeld 
(1821),  Walmisley  (1886),  Stemdalo  Bennett 
(1856),  G.  A.  Macfarren  (1875),  and  C.  V. 
Stanford  (1887),  successively.  The  duties,  like 
those  at  Oxford,  consist  chiefly  in  examining 
candidates  for  musical  degrees,  and  in  prescribe 
ing  those  objects  of  musical  study  in  which 
changes  are  made  from  time  to  time.  The 
salary  of  the  Professor  is  £200  per  annum. 
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General  John  Reid,  who  died  in  1807|  leaving 
funds  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  various 
purposes,  amongst  others  for  endowing  a  chair 
of  music  in  the  University,  and  founding  a 
concert  to  be  given  annually  on  his  birthday, 
Fob.  13,  in  which  a  march  and  minuet  of  his 
composition  should  be  included  *to  show  the 
taste  for  n^usic  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  to  keep  his  name  in  remembrance.' 
The  Professorship  was  founded  in  Dec.  1839, 
and  John  Thomson  was  the  first  professor.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1841  by  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop; 
in  1844  by  Henry  Hugo  Pierson ;  in  1845  by 
John  Donaldson  1;  in  1865  by  Herbert  S. 
Oakeley,  and  in  Nov.  1891  by  Frederick 
Niecks.  The  portion  of  the  Reid  bequest 
set  apart  for  musical  purposes  is  £28,500, 
the  annual  revenue  from  which  is  divided  as 
follows : — professor,  £420  ;  assistant,  £200  ; 
class  expenses,  £100  ;  expenses  of  the  Concert, 
£300.  A  sum  of  £3000  was  bequeathed  in 
1871  by  Signer  Theophile  Bucher  to  be  applied 
to  bursaries  or  scholarships ;  to  come  into 
operation  on  the  death  of  an  annuitant.  The 
class  fee  for  the  session  is  3  guineas.  The 
duties  of  the  professor  consist  in  lectures  and 
organ  performances  on  an  organ  built  by  Hill 
of  London  at  the  instance  of  Professor  Donald- 
son, and  placed  in  the  Class  Rooms  at  Park 
Place,  which  were  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
£10,000,  Including  the  organ.  The  Concert 
took  place  in  the  Music  Hall  until  1898,  when 
it  was  given  up  in  favour  of  historical  concerts 
in  connection  with  the  lectures,  of  which  140 
are  given  in  each  session.  Unlike  the  non- 
resident Professors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  Professor  at  Edinburgh  is  a  member  of  the 
educational  staff  of  the  University.  There  is  a 
regular  double  course  of  musical  instruction : — 
(1)  Lectures  by  the  Professor  on  the  history  and 
development  of  the  art  and  science  of  music ;  the 
various  schools  and  styles  ;  the  history  and  con- 
struction of  the  principal  musical  instruments  ; 
the  modern  orchestra,  etc.,  or  on  the  works  of 
the  great  masters.  Organ  performances,  with 
instructive  remarks  in  programmes,  are  given 
from  time  to  time  during  the  session.  (2) 
Separate  and  individual  instruction  in  organ  or 
pianoforte-playing  is  given  to  a  certain  number 
of  the  younger  students.  To  these  the  theory 
of  music  is  practically  imparted.  See  the 
Musical  Tunes  for  1899,  pp.  590,  591. 

The  Dublin  Professorship  was  dormant  till 
1764,  when  Lord  Momington  was  appointed. 
He  held  office  for  ten  years,  after  which  time 
the  Professorship  again  sank  into  oblivion.  It 
was  revived  in  1847,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Smith,  and  a  few  examinations  of  a  rudimentary 
character  were  held,  and  degrees  given.     It  was, 

>  Then  wm  »  mvcts  oonteat  for  the  Chair  on  thli  oeouloii :  and 
Stemdale  BennHt  waa  among  the  candidates.  BmMm  Uie  organ 
mentioned  In  the  text  ProfeMor  Donaldson  furnished  the  lecture- 
room  with  eome  esoeUent  aooostieal  apparatoa.  | 


in  1861,  to  raise  the  standard  of  musical  science 
in  Dublin  by  examining  in  history,  counterpoint, 
orchestration,  and  all  that  is  included  in  modem 
musical  study.  Although  the  statntoiy  duties 
of  the  Professor  are  confined  to  examinations 
and  to  the  conduct  of  business  relating  to 
musical  degrees,  and  although  there  exists  no 
endowment  at  Dublin  like  that  which  defrays 
class -expenses  at  Edinburgh,  yet  the  actiul 
condition  of  musical  study  at  Dublin  resembles 
that  of  Edinburgh  rather  than  the  two  English 
Universities.  The  Professor  (now  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Prout)  is  resident  at  the  University,  and  deliven 
courses  of  lectures  and  imparts  practical  instruc- 
tion by  training  the  University  Choral  Society, 
and  conducting  the  orchestral  concerts,  which, 
after  weekly  rehearsals,  are  held  from  three  to 
five  times  during  the  season.  The  important 
change  lately  made  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
by  introducing  literary  elements  into  the  ex- 
amination for  musical  degrees,  was  effected 
at  Dublin  by  the  late  Professor  many  years 
before,  c.  A.  f. 

PROGRAMME  (from  rp6,  'before,'  and 
ypdfjifM,  *  a  writing ').  A  list  of  the  pieces  to 
be  performed  at  a  concert,  usually  accompanied 
by  the  names  of  the  performers.  The  teini 
seems  to  have  come  into  use  in  this  connection 
in  the  19th  century,  and  is  now  often  farther 
applied  to  the  books  containing  the  words,  and 
the  analytical  remarks  on  the  pieces.  It  is  not, 
however,  used  for  the  book  of  words  of  an  oratorio 
or  opera. 

Programmes  are  now  commonly  restricted  in 
length  to  two  hours  or  two  and  a  half.  The 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Societies  of  London 
and  Vienna,  the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipzig,  and 
the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  are  of  that  length, 
usually  containing  a  symphony  and  a  smaller 
orchestral  piece,  a  solo  concerto,  two  or  three 
vocal  pieces  for  solo  or  chorus,  and  one  or  tvo 
overtures.  This  is  sometimes  divided  into  two 
parts,  sometimes  goes  on  without  break. 

Formerly  concerts  were  of  greater  length.  In 
the  old  days  of  the  Philharmonic  two  symphonies 
were  de  rigueur,  and  even  such  colossi  as  Beet- 
hoven's Eroica,  No.  7  and  No.  9,  were  accom- 
panied by  a  symphony  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  or 
Spohr,  besides  four  vocal  pieces,  two  overtures 
(the  concluding  one  often  styled  a  <  Finale ' ),  • 
concerto,  and  some  such  tiifie  as  Beethoven's 
Septet  This  was  a  survival  from  an  older  order 
of  things.  Tlie  Haydn -Salomon  Concerts  of 
1792-96  contained  each  two  (once  at  least  three) 
symphonies,  and  a  final  orchestral  piece,  tro 
concertos,  and  four  vocal  pieces ;  and  these  again 
were  modelled  on  the  programmes  of  the  petty 
German  Concerts.  Jahn,  in  his  Life  of  Mowi 
(L  294),  mentions  that  at  Vienna  about  1778, 
Count  Firmian's  soirees  lasted  for  six  hours; 
at  one  of  them  'several  symphonies'  by  Christian 
Bach,  and  four  by  Martini,  were  performed ;  at 
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el  vo  ne-w  Violin  Concertos'  by  Benda. 
3  concert  at  Dresden,  Sept.  21,  1772, 
;lxe  benefit  of  Dr.  Burney  [Tour,  ii 
•rogramme    was  in   two  parts,   each 

a  symplioiiy,  a  violin  solo,  a  flute 
nd  an  oboe  concerto ;  and,  in  addition, 
f  a  h<y¥h7ve,  botiehe,  Fischer's  well-known 
linnet.'  It  mast  be  remembered  that 
ea  vrere  probably  not  nearly  so  long  as 
cb  no'W'  go  by  the  same  names.  Our 
ince,  bowever,  contains  pieces  of  which 
.11  judge.  It  is  the  programme  of  a 
iven  by  Mozart  at  Vienna,  on  March  22, 
\.ll  tbe  pieces  are  by  him. 

:Iaf&er  Symphony  (Allesro  and  Andante). 

roin  Idomeneo  *  Be  11  padre.'    Mad.  Lange. 

Concerto  in  C. 

a  and  Aria,  *  Miseia  dove  son.'     Herr  Adam- 

«er. 

ante  grazioso  and  Rondo  all^ro,  from  Serenade 

D ;  for  orchestra. 

favourite  PF.  Concerto  in  D. 

ia,  <  Parto'  (Liucio  Silla).  Mad.  Teyber. 

(Miipore  Fantasia  on  the  PF.  on  an  air  by  Paisiello; 

icored,  when  Mozart  again  extemporiaed  on  an 

r  by  Gluck  (10  variations). 

naaud  Aria, '  Mia  speranzaadorata.'  Mad.  Lange. 

e  Haftier  Symphony  (Minuet  and  Finale). 

bhoven  indulged  in  long  programmes  when 
k'u  compositions  were  concerned.  At  the 
•t,  in  March  1807,  at  which  his  Bb  Sym- 
T  was  first  performed,  the  new  work  was 
led  \)y  all  the  three  foregoing  ones  !  Later, 
ov.  29,  1813,  he  gave  the  Symphony  in 
ae  'Glorreiohe  Angenblick'  (7  nos.),  and 
Battle  of  Yittoria,'  in  the  same  programme, 
then,  these  were  his  own  music,  and 
cstral  concerts  were  rare.  That  his  judg- 
t  on  this  subject,  when  unbiassed,  was  as 
nd  as  it  was  e]sewhei*e,  is  evident  from  the 
2  prefixed  to  the  score  of  the  Eroica  Sym- 
my,  in  which  he  requests  that  it  may  be 
yed  near  the  beginning  of  the  programme, 
I  be  accompanied  only  by  an  overture,  an  air 
1  a  concerto,  that  it  may  not  fail  to  produce 
-. '  own  intended  effect.*  If  this  was  his  sober 
Igment  we  may  doubt  whether  he  would  have 
proved  such  a  programme  as  that  in  which 
odenv  pianists  sometimes  play  the  whole  of 
ic  five  last  sonatas  (opp.  101,  106,  109,  110, 
,11)  consecutively,  without  any  relief — surely 
a  midue  strain  on  both  player  and  hearer. 
tiilow's  performance  of  the  Choral  Symphony 
vice  in  one  programme,  with  an  interval  of 
lalf  an  hour,  is  more  excusable,  for  who  ever 
^leard  that  magnifioent  work  without  wishing  to 
hear  it  all  over  again  ?  The  arrangement  of  a 
, programme  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  as  the 
effect  of  the  pieces  may  be  much  improved  by 
judicious  contrast  of  the  keys,  the  style,  and 
the  nature  of  the  composition.  We  have  else- 
where mentioned  Mendelssohn's  fastidious  care 
:  on  these  points,  and  all  are  agreed  that  his 
Programmes  when  he  conducted  at  the  Gewand- 
'  haus  were  models.  [See  ante,  p.  160a.]  He 
'  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  write  the  music  for 
'        VOL  in 


an  entire  Programme,  in  which  he  would  no 
doubt  have  completely  satisfied  his  canons  of 
taste. 

Of  benefit  concerts  we  say  nothing.  They 
have  been  known  in  this  country  (1840-50)  to 
contain  forty  pieces,  played  or  sung  by  nearly 
as  many  solo  artists,  and  to  last  more  than  five 
hours  I 

It  was  once  the  custom  in  France,  and  even 
in  Germany,  occasionally  to  divide  the  piice  de 
resistance  of  the  programme  into  two,  and  play 
half  a  symphony  at  the  beginning  of  the  concert 
and  half  at  the  end.  Mozart  himself  gives  an 
example  in  the  programme  quoted  above.  But 
nowadays  such  an  attempt  would  be  treated 
l>y  any  good  audience  with  merited  displeasure. 

When  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  was  first 
played  (Dec.  28,  1806)  by  Clement,  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated,  the  selection  was  as  follows  : — 

Overture    ....        Clement 
Violin  Concerto  Beethoven 

Extempore  piece  Clement 

Sonata  on  one  string,  with  the  Violin 
revemed. 

But  the  curiosities  of  programmes  are  endless,  o. 
PROGRAMME-MUSIC  is  an  epithet  origin- 
ally intended  to  apply  to  that  small  but 
interesting  class  of  music  which,  while  unaccom- 
panied by  words,  seeks  to  portray,  or  at  least 
suggest  to  the  mind,  a  certain  definite  series  of 
objects  or  events.  But  the  term  is  also  applied, 
with  deplorable  vagueness  of  meaning,  to  all 
dramatic,  characteristic,  or  imitative  music 
whatever.  It  must  always  remain  an  open 
question  how  far  music  is  able  of  itself  to 
influence  the  mind's  eye,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  some  imaginations  are  vastly  more  sus- 
ceptible than  others,  and  can  therefore  find 
vivid  pictures  where  others  see  and  hear 
nothing.  Also,  in  programme -music  of  all 
kinds,  the  imagination  is  always  turned  in  the 
required  direction  by  tbe  title  of  the  piece,  if 
by  nothing  else.  It  is  held  by  some  that  music 
should  never  seek  to  convey  anything  beyond 
the  'concourse  of  sweet  sounds,'  or  at  least 
should  only  portray  states  of  feeling.  But 
what  is  the  opinion  of  the  bulk  of  audiences, 
who,  though  artistically  ignorant,  are  not  of 
necessity  vulgar  minded  ?  To  the  uninitiated 
a  symphony  is  a  chaos  of  sound,  relieved  by 
scanty  bits  of  '  tune ' ;  great,  then,  is  their 
delight  when  they  can  find  a  reason  and  a 
meaning  in  what  is  to  them  like  a  poem  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  A  cuckoo  or  a  thunderstorm 
assists  the  mind  which  is  endeavouring  to 
conjure  up  the  required  images.  And  ti^'o 
other  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind ;  one  is 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  amongst  critics 
and  educated  musicians  to  invent  imaginary 
*  programmes  *  where  composers  have  mentioned 
none — as  in  the  case  of  Schubert's  C  major 
Symphony,  for  instance — and  another,  that 
music,  when  accompanied  by  words,  can  never 
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miisic-aramas  ana  tne  *  t  au8t    ot  iseriioz. 

May  it  not  at  least  be  conceded  that  though 
it  is  a  degradation  of  art  to  employ  masic  in 
imitating  the  sounds  of  nature — illustrious  ex- 
amples to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — it  is  a 
legitimate  function  of  music  to  assist  the  mind, 
by  every  means  in  its  power,  to  conjure  up 
thoughts  of  a  poetic  and  idealistic  kind  ?  If 
this  be  granted,  programme-music  becomes  a 
legitimate  branch  of  art,  in  fact  the  noblest, 
the  iicUure  of  the  pwgramnu  being  the  vital 
point 

The  *  Leit-motif '  is  an  ingenious  device  to 
overcome  the  objection  that  music  cannot  jiaint 
actualities.  If  a  striking  phrase  once  accom- 
pany a  character  or  an  event  in  an  opera,  such 
a  phrase  will  surely  be  ever  afterwards  identified 
with  what  it  first  accompanied.  The  '  Zamiel 
motive '  in  *  Der  Freisohiitz '  is  a  striking  and 
early  example  of  this  association  of  phrase  with 
character.  [For  a  full  consideration  of  this 
subject  see  Leit-Motif.] 

But  admirable  as  this  plan  may  be  in  opera, 
where  the  eye  assists  the  ear,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  attempts  of  Liszt  and  Berlioz  to  apply 
it  to  orchestral  music  have  been  wholly  suc- 
cessful. It  is  not  enough  for  the  composer  to 
label  his  themes  in  the  score  and  tell  us,  as  in 
the  'Dante'  Symphony,  for  instance,  that  a 
monotone  phrase  for  brass  instruments  repre- 
sents 'All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here,' 
or  that  a  melodious  phrase  typifies  Fraucesca  da 
RiminL  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible 
for  a  musical  piece  to  follow  the  general  course 
of  a  poem  or  story,  and,  if  only  by  evoking 
similar  states  of  mind  to  those  induced  by 
considering  the  story,  to  form  a  fitting  musical 
commentary  on  it.  Such  progiumme  pieces  are 
Sterndale  Bennett's  'Paradise  and  the  Peri' 
overture.  Von  Billow's  'Sanger's  Fluch,'  and 
Liszt's  '  Mazeppa.'  But  as  the  extent  to  which 
composers  have  gone  in  illustrating  their  chosen 
subjects  differs  widely,  as  much  as  the  *•  Eroica ' 
differs  from  the  'Battle  Symphony,'  so  it  will 
be  well  now  to  review  the  list  of  compositions 
— not  a  very  bulky  one  before  the  1 9th  century 
— written  with  imitative  or  descriptive  inten- 
tion, and  let  each  case  rest  on  its  own  merits. 

Becker,  in  his  ffausmusik  in  Dcutschiaiidj 
mentions  possessing  a  sixteen -part  vocal  canon 
'on  the  approach  of  Summer,'  by  a  Flemish 
composer  of  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  in 
which  the  cuckoo's  note  is  imitated,  but  given 
incorrectly.  This  incorrectness — D  C  instead  of 
Eb  C— may  jierhaps  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
interval  of  the  cuckoo's  note  changes  as  summer 
goes  on.^  It  is  but  natural  that  the  cuckoo 
should  have  afforded  the  earliest  as  well  as  the 
most  frequent  subject  for  musical  imitation,  as 
it  is  the  only  bird's  note  which  is  reducible  to 

I  Spohr.  In  hia  AutubUigniphy,  hiM  quoted  a  cuckoo  in  SvlturUtid 
which  ipiv*  th«  liitcrinodiatv  note— G.  F,  B. 


will  De  seen  lunner  on,  lo  copy  some  otners. 
Another  canonic  part-song,  written  in  1540  by 
Lemlin,  '  Der  Gutzgauch  auf  dem  Zaune  sass,' 
Becker  transcribes  at  length.  Hero  two  voices 
rapeat  the  cuckoo's  call  alternately  throughout 
the  piece.  In  Antonio Scandelli (Dresden,  1570), 
the  cackling  of  a  hen  laying  an  egg  is  oomically 
imitated  thus :  '  Ka,  ka,  ka,  ka,  ne-ey !  Ka, 
ka,  ka,  ka,  ne-ey  ! '  More  interesting  than  any 
of  these  is  the  'Dixieme  livre  des  chansons' 
(Antwerp,  1545),  to  be  found  in  the  Bntisli 
Museum,  which  contains  '  La  Bataille  h  Quatre 
de  Clem.  Jannequin '  (with  a  fifth  part  added 
by  Ph.  Verdelot),  'Le  chant  des  oyseaux,'  by 
N.  Gombert,  '  La  chasse  de  lievre,'  anonymous, 
and  another  'Chasse  de  lievre'  by  Gombert 
Two  at  least  of  these  part-songs  deserve  detailed 
notice.  The  first  has  been  transcribed  in  score 
by  Dr.  Bumey,*  in  his  'Musical  Extracts* 
(Add.  MS.  11,588),  and  is  a  description  of  tlic 
battle  of  Marignan.  Beginning  in  the  usual 
contrapuntal  madrigal  style  with  the  words 
'  Escoutez,  tons  gentilz  Gallois,  la  victoire  du 
noble  roy  Franfoys,'  at  the  words  'Sonney 
trompettes  et  clairons,'  the  voices  imitate 
trumpet-calls  thus : — 

"-Tfy-    m   m   m   m   m      m      p   m   m   m   m      Fl 


Fre-ra  -  le  -  le   Un    fan. 


e-n-le-l«   Ian   fui 


and  the  assault  is  described  by  a  copious  use  of 
onomatofieias,  such  as  '  pon,  pon,  pon,'  '  pati- 
patoc,'  and  'farirari,'  mixed  up  with  exclama- 
tions and  war-cries.  Two  bars  of  quotation 
will  perhaps  convey  some  idea : — 


chlppe  choppe  torvhe  loiipMehippccboppe  ton^ 


g|!^sp:gzgg^£.r^L{Lt-f-g 


pa-ti-pa-toc     triqnetrkiiaetrBcpa-tJ-ia- 


This  kind  of  thing  goes  on  with  much  spirit  for 
a  long  while,  ending  at  last  witli  cries  of  *  Vic- 
toire au  noble  roy  Fran9ois  !  Escampe  touttf 
frelon  bigot ! '  Jannequin  and  Gombert  both 
wrote  pieces  with  the  title  'Chant  des  oyseaux,' 
the  former  being  for  four  voices,  the  latter  for 
three.     The  latter  composition  is  chiefly  in- 

■i  Reprinted  in  the  Prince  de  U  Moekova'a  eoU«eti«tt. 
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>r*  tlie  manner  in  which  the  articula- 
o  iiigli  till  gale  is  imitated,  the  song 
i  ^-ritten  down :  *  Tar,  tar,  tar,  tar, 
ria,  tu  tu  tu,  qui  lara,  qui  lara,  huit 
Viviit,  oyti  oyti,  ccxjui  coqui,  la  vechi 
ti  ti  cu.  ti  ti  cu  ti  ti  cu,  quiby  quiby, 
t  t\i  fouquet,  ti-op  coiju  trop  coqu, '  etc. 
a  ludicrous  idea  to  attempt  an  imita- 
.  bird  by  a  part-song,  although  some 
:brt  is  made  to  follow  the  phrasing  of 
tingale's  song.  The  *  Chasse  de  li^vre ' 
i  a  hunt,  but  is  not  otiierwise  remark- 

•Id  musicians  do  not  display  much  ori- 
in  their  choice  of  subjects,  whether  for 
>n  or  othei-wise.  *Mr.  Bii-d's  Battle' 
itle  of  a  piece  for  virginals  contained  in 
hook  of  W.  Byrd's  in  the  Christ  Church 
f,  Oxford,  and  in  Lady  Nevell's  Virginal 
in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
ly.  (See  Lesson  and  Virginal  Book 
J  titles  of  the  movements. )  Mention  may 
e  made  of  *  La  Battaglia '  by  Francesco  di 

0  (about  1530),  and  another  battle-piece 

1  anonymous   Flemish  composer  a  little 
Eccard  (1589)  is  said  to  have  described, 

naic  the  hubbub  of  the  Piazza  at  Venice, 
letaila  of  this  achievement  are  wanting, 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  gives  us  an 
ish  *  Fantasia  on  the  weather,'  by  John 
idy,  professing  to  describe  *  Faire  Wether,' 
jhtning,'  *  Thunder,'  and  *A  cleare  Day.' 
3  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal 
k  (i.  23). 

'here  is  also  '  A  Harmony  for  4  Voices '  by 
reuscroft,  *  expressing  the  five  usual  Becrea- 
is  of  Hunting,  Hawking,  Dancing,  Drink - 
•y  and  Enamouring ' :  but  here  it  is  probable 
it  the  words  only  are  descriptive.    A  madrigal 

Leo  Leoni  (1606)  beginning  '  Dimmi  Clori 
iiti\ '  contains  an  imitation  of  a  nightingale, 
leu  the  Viennese  composer  Froberger  (d.  1667) 

stated  by  several  authoiities  to  have  had 
marvellous  power  of  jwrtraying  all  kinds  of 
icidents  and  ideas  in  music,  but  the  sole 
wcimen  of  his  programme -music  quoted  by 
lecker— another  battle-piece — is  a  most  feeble 
•roduction.  Adam  Krieger  (1667)  gives  us  a 
owT-part  vocal  fugue  entirely  imitative  of  cats, 
he  subject  being  as  follows : — 


Titles  now  begin  to  be  more  impressive,  and  the 
attempt  of  Buxtehude  (b.  1687)  to  describe 
'  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Planets '  in 
a  series  of  seven  Suites  for  Clavier  would  he 
very  ambitious  had  it  extended  further  than 
the  title-page.  Kuhnau's  *  Biblischc  Historien ' 
are  more  noticeable.  These  were  six  Sonatas 
for  organ  and  clavier,  describing  various  scenes 
in  the  sacred  narrative,  '  The  Combat  of  David 


and  Goliath,'  *The  Melancholy  of  Saul  cured 
by  Music,'  *  The  Marriage  of  Jacob,'  *  The  Sick- 
ness and  Recovery  of  Hezekiah,'  'Gideon,'  and 
*  The  Death  of  Jacob.'  All  are  furnished  witli 
detailed  explanations  of  the  various  events. 
They  are  reprinted  entire  in  Denkm,  JJeutache 
Tat^nst^  iv.,  and  are  described  in  Shedlock's 
Pianoforte  SaiuUa,  the  author  of  which  edited 
some  of  them  for  Novello. 

Amongst  descriptive  vocal  pieces  of  this 
period  should  be  noticed  the  Frost  scene  in 
Purcell's  *  King  Arthur,'  in  which  the  odd  etfect 
of  shiveiing  and  teeth-chattering  is  apparently 
adapted  from  Lully's  *Isis.'  Also  the  follow- 
ing aria  from  an  ojyerB,  by  Alessandro  Melani 
(1660-96):— 

Talor  la  granochiella  nel  pantano 

Per  allegrezza  caiita  qui  qtiA  re, 

Tribbia  il  grille  tri  tri  tri, 

L'  Agnellino  fo  b6  be, 

L'  Usignuolo  chiu  chiu  chiu, 

Ed  il  (9&1  curi  chi  chj. 

These  imitations  are  said  to  have  created 
much  delight  among  the  audience.  Coming 
now  to  the  gi'eat  masters,  we  find  singularly 
few  items  for  our  list  J.  S.  Bach  has  only 
one,  the  '  Capriccio  sopra  la  lontauanza  del  suo 
fratello  diletissimo, '  for  clavier,  in  which  occura 
an  imitation  of  a  posthoni.  We  cannot  include 
the  descriptive  chomses  which  abound  in  can- 
tatas and  oratorios,  as  the  catalogue  would  be 
endless.  We  need  only  mention  casiially  the 
'  Schlacht  bei  Hochstiidt*  of  Em.  Bach.  [Though 
Couperin  gave  fanciful  names  to  all  that  he 
wrote,  yet  only  a  few  of  the  harpsichord  pieces 
are  really  in  the  category  of  progitimme-musio, 
such  as  his  tenth  Ordre,  '  La  Triomphante ' ; 
in  his  veiy  amusing  'Apotheoses'  of  Corelli 
and  Lully,  respectively,  for  concerted  strings, 
he  stops  at  nothing  in  the  way  of  realism.] 
D.  Scarlatti  wrote  a  well-known  *  Cat's  Fugue. 
Handel  has  not  attempted  to  describe  in  music 
without  the  aid  of  words,  but  he  occasionally 
follows  not  only  the  spirit  but  the  letter  of  his 
text  with  a  faithfulness  somewhat  (questionable, 
as  in  the  setting  of  such  phrases  as  '  the  hail 
rail  along  upon  the  ground,'  *we  have  turned* 
and  othei-s,  where  the  music  literally  executes 
nms  and  turns.  But  this  too  literal  following 
of  the  words  has  been  even  perpetrated  by  Bach 
(*Mein  Jean  ziehe  mich,  so  will  ich  laufen*)^ 
and  by  Beethoven  (Mass  in  D,  *  et  ascendU  in 
coelum ')  ;  and  in  the  present  day  the  writer 
has  heard  more  than  one  organist  at  chuix*h 
gravely  illustrating  the  words  *  The  mountains 
skipped  like  rams '  in  his  accompaniment,  and 
on  the  slightest  allusion  to  thunder  pressing 
down  three  or  four  of  the  lowest  ])edal8  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Berlioz  has  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  interpreting  the  words  '  high  '  and  '  low ' 
literally  in  music,  but  the  idea  is  now  too  firmly 
rooted  to  be  disturbed.  Who  would  seek  to 
convey  ethereal  or  heavenly  ideas  other  than 
by  high  notes  or  soprano  voices,  and  a  notion 
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A  number  of  Haydn's  Symphonies  are  distin- 
gaished  by  names,  but  none  are  sufficiently 
descriptive  to  be  included  here.  Characteristic 
music  thei'e  is  in  plenty  in  the  *  Seasons, '  and 
'Creation,'  but  the  only  pieces  of  actual  pro- 
gramme-music— and  those  not  striking  speci- 
mens— are  the  Earthquake  movement,  '11 
Terremoto,'  in  the  *  Seven  Last  Words,'  and 
the  *  Representation  of  Chaos '  in  the  '  Creation,' 
by  an  exceedingly  unchaotic  fugue.  Mozart 
adds  nothing  to  our  list,  though  it  should  be 
remembered  how  gi*eatly  he  improved  dramatic 
music.  We  now  come  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century,  when  programme  pieces  are  in 
plenty.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  numerous 
battles  of  that  stormy  e|)och  should  have  been 
commemorated  by  the  arts,  and  accordingly  we 
find  Battle  Sonatas  and  Symphonies  by  the 
dozen.  But  first  a  passing  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  three  Symphonies  of  Ditters  von 
Dittersdorf  (1789)  on  subjects  from  Ovid's 
MetamorphoseSy  viz.  The  four  ages  of  the  world ; 
The  fall  of  Phaeton  ;  and  Actaeon's  Meta- 
morphosis into  a  stag. 

In  an  old  volume  of  pianoforte  music  in  the 
British  Museum  Library  (g.  138)  may  be  seen 
the  following  singular  compositions ; — 

1.  *  Britannia,  an  Allegorical  Overture  by  D. 
Steibelt,  describing  the  victory  over  the  Dutch 
Fleet  by  Admiral  Duncan.'  In  this,  as  well  as  all 
other  similar  pieces,  the  composer  has  kindly 
supplied  printed  '  stage  directions '  throughout. 
Thus — '  Adagio  :  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
The  waves  of  the  sea.  Advice  from  Captain 
Trollope '  (which  is  thus  naively  depicted)  : — 


*  Sailing  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  announced  (by  a 
march  !).  Beat  to  arms.  Setting  the  sails, 
**  Britons,  strike  home."  Sailing  of  the  Fleet. 
Songs  of  the  sailors.  Roaring  of  the  sea.  Joy 
on  sight  of  the  enemy.  Signal  to  engage. 
Approach  to  the  enemy.  Cannons.  Engage- 
ment. Discharge  of  small  arms.  Falling  of  the 
mast  (a  descending  scale  passage).  Cries  of  the 
wounded : — 


Vanquished.  Sailing  after  victoiy.  Return 
into  port  and  acclamation  of  the  populace. 
**God  save  the  King.'"  This  composer  also 
wrote  a  well-known  descriptive  rondo,  'The 
Storm,'  as  well  as  other  programme  pieces. 

2.  '  The  Royal  Embarkation  at  Greenwich,  a 
characteristic  Sonata,'  by  Theodore  Bridanlt. 
This  piece  professes  to  describe  '  Grand  Saluta- 
tion of  Cannon  and  Music.  The  baige  rowing 
off  to  the  Yacht  "Rule  Britannia."  H^Migesty 
going  on  board.  Acclamations  of  the  people ' 
(apparently  not  very  enthusiastic). 


^^^■-Pgj^^g--^^^^ 


3.  *The  Battle  of  Egypt,'  by  Dr.  Domenioo 
Briscoli.  This  is  a  piece  of  the  same  kind,  with 
full  descriptions,  and  ending,  as  usual,  with 
'  God  save  the  King.' 

.  4.  'The  Landing  of  the  Brave  42nd  in  Egypt. 
Military  Rondo  for  Pianoforte,'  by  T.  H.  Butler. 
The  programme  is  thus  stated:  'Braving  all 
opposition  they  land  near  Fort  Aboukir,  pursue 
the  French  uj)  the  sand-hills,  and  in  a  bloody 
battle  conquer  Buonaparte's  best  troops.' 

5.  Another  '  Admiral  Duncan's  Victory/  bv 
J.  Dale. 

6.  '  Nelson  and  the  Navy,  a  Sonata  in  com- 
memoration of  the  glorious  1st  of  August  1798,' 
by  J.  Dale.  A  similar  sea-piece,  in  which  the 
blowing  up  of  L' Orient  is  represented  by  a  grand 
ascending  scale  passage. 

7.  A  third  '  Admiral  Duncan,'  by  Dnssek. 

8.  '  The  Sufferings  of  the  Queen  of  France,' 
by  Dussek.  This  is  a  series  of  very  short  move- 
ments strung  together,  each  bearing  a  name. 
A  deep  mourning  line  surrounds  the  title-page. 
'The  Queen's  imprisonment  (largo).  She  re- 
flects on  her  former  greatness  (maestoso).  They 
separate  her  from  her  children  (agitato  assaiju 
Farewell.  They  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death 
(allegro  con  furia).  Her  resignation  to  her  fate 
(adagio  innocente).  The  situation  and  refleeticns 
the  night  before  her  execution  (andante  agitato). 
The  guards  come  to  conduct  her  to  the  place  of 
execution.  They  enter  the  prison  door.  Fonenl 
March.  The  savage  tumult  of  the  rabble.  The 
Queen's  invocation  to  the  Almighty  just  before 
her  death  (devotamente).  The  guillotine  drofa 
(a  glissando  descending  scale).    'The  Apotheosis.' 

9.  '  A  complete  ddineation  of  the  Prooeasion 
.  .  .  in  the  Ceremony  of  Thanksgiving,  1797/ 
by  Dussek.  The  full  title  nearly  fiUs  a  pagr* 
Here  we  have  horses  prancing  and  gans  firing, 
and  the  whole  concludes  with  Handel's  Corons- 
tion  Anthem. 

10.  'A  Description  in  Music  of  Anacrcon's 
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>iqtie  par  tine  abeille,'  by  J.  Mugni^. 
;rli&p8  tlie  first  attempt  to  illustrate 
iid  as  such  is  commendable. 
He  CKace,  or  Boyal  Windsor  Hunt,'  by 
.iroeder  ;   a  descriptive  hunting-piece. 
;.     •  THe    Sieg^  of  Valenciennes/  and 
i  Victory,'  anonymous. 
ore  fainoTifiy  though  not  a  whit  superior 
of    tliese,    Tvas    Kotzwara's   'Battle  of 
^See  BATTI.E  OF  Prague,  and  Kotz- 

It  seems  to  be  a  mere  accident  that  we 
t  a  piece  of  the  same  kind  by  Beethoven 
dattle  of  Copenhagen  !  ^  There  is  also  a 
est  of  Belgrade,'  by  Schroetter ;  and  a 
ition  by  Bierey,  in  which  one  voice  is 
anied  by  four  others  imitating  frogs — 
na  ! ' — belongs  also  to  this  period.  The 
alian  Marshall  possessed  a  number  of 
sitions  of  an  obscure  but  original-minded 
ser  of  this  time  (though  perhaps  a  Prince), 
T  Sampieri.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
ibrte  teacher  who  sought  to  make  his 
^sitiona  interesting  to  his  pupils  by  means 
>grainme8,  and  even  by  illustrations  placed 
g  the  notes.  One  of  his  pieces  is  *  A  Grand 
s  of  Musical  Compositions  expressing  Various 
ons  of  the  Sea.'  Here  we  have  *  Pi'omenade, 
I,  Storm,  Distress  of  the  Passengers,  Vessel 
ly  lost,'  etc.  Another  is  modestly  entitled 
Novel,  Sublime,  and  Celestial  Piece  of 
jic  called  Night  ;  Divided  into  6  Parts,  viz. 
mug,  Midnight,  Aurora,  Daylight,  and  The 
ing  of  the  Sun. '  On  the  cover  is  given '  A  short 
iount  how  this  Piece  is  to  be  played.  As  it 
supposed  the  Day  is  more  Chearfnl  than  the 
ght,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Evening^ 
^ns  by  a  piece  of  Serious  Music.  Midnight^ 
simple  and  innocent,  at  the  same  time  shew- 
g  the  Horror  k  Dread  of  the  Night  Aurora^ 
I  a  Mild  encreasing  swelling  or  crescendo 
usic,  to  shew  the  gradual  approach  of  the 
•ay.  Daylighty  by  a  Gay  &  pleasing  Move- 
\eTit ;  the  Hising  of  the  Sun,  concludes  by  an 
nimating  k  lively  Rondo,  k  as  the  Sun  advances 
nto  the  Centre  of  the  Globe,  the  more  the 
Nlvttic  is  animating,  and  finishes  the  Piece.' 

In  this  composition  occur  some  imitations  of 
birds.    That  of  the  Thrush  is  not  bad  : — 


The  Blackbird  and  the  Goldfinch  are  less  happily 
copied.  Other  works  of  this  composer  bear  the 
titles  of  'The  Elysian  Fields,'  *  The  Progress  of 
Nature  in  various  departments,'  *New  Grand 
Pastorale  and  Rondo  with  imitation  of  the 
bagpipes ' ;  and  there  is  a  curiously  illustrated 
piece  descriptive  of  a  Country  Fair,  and  all  the 
amusements  therein. 
Coming  now  to  Beethoven,  we  have  his  own 

^  HethiB  letton  to  Thoiman,  in  Tluyer.  ilL  448.  448.    Me  uked 
flfty  gold  dticata  for  the  JoK 


authority  for  the  fact,  that  when  composing  he 
had  always  a  picture  in  his  mind,  to  which  he 
worked.^  But  in  two  instances  only  has  he 
described  at  all  in  detail  what  the  picture  was. 
These  two  works,  the  Pastoral  and  the  Battle 
Symphonies,  are  of  vastly  different  calibre,  llie 
former,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  departing 
from  orthodox  form,  is  a  splendid  precedent  for 
programme-music.  In  this,  as  in  most  works 
of  the  higher  kind  of  programme-music,  the 
composer  seeks  leas  to  imitate  the  actual  sounds 
of  nature  than  to  evoke  the  same  feelings  as  are 
caused  by  the  contemplation  of  a  fair  landscape, 
etc.  And  with  such  consummate  skill  is  this 
intention  wi'ought  out  that  few  people  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  a  writer  in  the  Encyclo- 
peedia  Britannica  (early  edition),  who  declares 
that  if  this  symphony  were  played  to  one 
ignorant  of  the  composer's  intention,  the  hearer 
would  not  be  able  to  find  out  the  programme 
for  himself.  But  even  were  this  the  case — as 
it  undoubtedly  is  with  many  other  pieces — ^it 
would  be  no  argument  against  programme-music, 
which  never  professes  to  propound  conundrums. 
It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  has  actually  been  '  illustrated '  by 
scenes,  ballet,  and  pantomime  action  in  theatres. 
This  was  done  at  a  festival  of  the  Eiinstler 
Liedei-tafel  of  Diisseldorf  in  1863  'by  a  series 
of  living  and  moving  tableaux,  in  which  the 
situations  described  by  the  Tone -poem  are 
scenically  and  pantomimically  illustrated. '  ^  A 
similar  entertainment  was  given  by  Howard 
Glover  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Jan.  SO,  1864. 
Another  interesting  fact  concerning  the  Pas- 
toral Symphony  is  the  identity  of  its  pro- 
gramme with  that  of  the  *  Portrait  llusical  de 
la  Nature '  of  Knecht,  described  in  vol.  iL  p. 
589.  The  similarity,  however,  does  not  extend 
to  the  music,  in  which  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
resemblance.  Mention  has  elsewhere  been 
made  of  an  anticipation  of  the  Storm  music  in 
the  *■  Prometheus '  ballet  music,  which  is  interest- 
ing to  note.  Some  description  of  the  little- 
known  '  Battle  Symphony '  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  It  is  in  t>vo  parts  ;  the  firat  begins 
with  'English  drums  and  trumpets,'  followed 
by  *  Rule  Britannia,'  then  come  '  French  drums 
and  trumpets '  followed  by  *  Malbrook. '  More 
trumpets  to  give  the  signal  for  the  assault  on 
either  side,  and  the  battle  is  represented  by  an 
Allegro  movement  of  an  imi)etuous  character. 
Cannon  of  course  are  imitated — Storming  March 
— Presto — and  the  tumult  increases.  Then 
'Malbrook '  is  played  slowly  and  in  a  minor  key, 
clearly,  if  somewhat  inadequately ,  depicting  the 
defeat  of  the  French.  This  ends  the  first  part. 
Part  2  is  entitled  'Victory  Symphony,'  and 
consists  of  an  Allegro  eon  brio,  followed  by  *  God 
save  the  King ' — a  melody,  it  may  be  remarked, 

*  In  a  ooDTtmtion  with  NMto.  In  th«  flalda  neu-  Baden  (Thajtr. 
iU.  313).  '  leh  babe  Iminer  dn  G«nilUde  in  mcinMi  Ocdanktn,  ww 
Ida  am  componirMi  bin.  und  arbeit*  nacfa  demMlb«n.' 

'  See  Buthovm  <m  M^ttuten  by  Jabn.  0CHmi.  AuMtu. 
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in  a  spirited /u^a^  to  conclade. 

Of  the  other  works  of  Beethoven  which  are 
considered  as  programme,  or  at  least  character- 
istic music,  a  list  has  been  already  given  at 
p.  2666  of  vol.  i.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark 
that  the  *  Eroica '  Symphony  only  strives  to 
produce  a  genial  impression  of  grandeur  and 
heroism,  and  the  *  Pathetic  *  and  *  Farewell ' 
Sonatas  do  but  portray  states  of  feeling,  ideas 
which  music  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  convey. 
The  title  *Wuth  iiber  den  verlomen  Groschen,' 
etc.,  given  by  Beethoven  to  a  Rondo  (op.  129) 
is  a  mere  joke. 

The  Abbe  Vogler,  to  whom  Knecht's  com- 
|K)sition  above  referred  to  is  dedicated,  Was 
himself  a  great  writer  of  programme-music, 
Iiaving  described  in  his  Organ  Concertos  such 
elaborate  scenes  as  the  drowning  of  the  Duke 
Ijeopold  in  a  storm,  the  Last  Judgment,  with 
graves  opening,  appearance  of  the  mystic  horse- 
men and  choruses  of  damned  and  blessed — and  a 
naval  battle  in  the  fashion  of  Dussek  and  the  rest. 

Coming  now  to  modem  times,  we  find  a  perfect 
mania  for  giving  names  to  pieces — showing  the 
l>ias  of  popular  taste.  Every  concert  overture 
mtist  have  a  title,  whether  it  be  programme- 
music  or  not.  Every  *  drawing-room  *  piece, 
every  waltz  or  galop,  must  have  its  distinctive 
name,  till  we  cease  to  look  for  much  descriptive- 
ness  in  any  music.  It  cannot  be  said  that  all 
Mendelssohn's  overtures  are  programme-music. 
The  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  with  its  trip- 
ping elves  and  braying  donkey,  certainly  is, 
but  the  *  Meeresstille, '  *  Hebrides,*  and  *Melu- 
sine '  are  only  pieces  which  assume  a  definite 
colour  or  character,  the  same  as  his  *  Italian  * 
and  'Scotch'  symphonies.  To  this  perfectly 
legitimate  extent  many  modern  pieces  go  ;  and 
some  term  like  'tinted  music'  should  be  in- 
vented for  this  large  class  of  compositions, 
which  includes  the  greater  part  of  Schumann's 
pianoforte  works,  for  instance.  The  'Carnaval' 
is  decidedly  programme-music,  so  are  most  of 
the  *  Kinderscenen  '  and  '  Waldscenen  * ;  while 
others,  despite  their  sometimes  extravagant 
titles,  are  purely  abstract  music :  for  it  is  well 
known  that  Schumann  generally  invented  the 
titles  after  the  pieces  were  written.  Such  pieces 
as  the  *  Fantasia  in  C  *  and  the  longer  '  Novel- 
letten,'  from  their  poetic  cast  and  free  fonn  give 
a  decided  impression  of  being  intended  for 
descriptive  music. 

Spohr's  Symphony  *DieWeihe  der  Tone '  (The 
Consecration  of  Sound)  bears  some  relation  to 
the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  its  first  movement ; 
the  imitations  of  Nature's  sounds  are  perhaps 
somewhat  too  realistic  for  a  true  work  of  art, 
but  certainly  conduced  to  its  popularity.  For 
no  faults  are  too  grave  to  be  forgiven  when 
a  work  has  tnie  beauty.  His  *  Seasons '  and 
*  Historical '  S^Tuphonies  are  less  characteristic. 


is  almost  a  cantata,  like  the  '  Faust '  of  Berlioz. 
Modem  dramatic  music,  in  which  descriptive- 
ness  is  carried  to  an  extent  that  the  old  masters 
never  dreamed  of,  forms  a  class  to  itselt  This 
is  not  the  place  to  do  more  than  glance  at 
the  wondeiful  achievements  of  Weber  and 
Wagner. 

Berlioz  was  one  of  the  greatest  champions  of 
programme-music  ;  he  wrote  nothing  Uiat  was 
not  directly  or  indii-ectly  connected  with  poetical 
words  or  ideas  ;  but  his  love  of  the  weird  and 
terrible  has  had  a  lamentable  effect  in  repelling 
public  admiration  for  such  works  as  the  '  Francs 
Juges '  and  *  King  Lear  *  overtures.  Music 
which  seeks  to  inspire  awe  and  terror  rather 
than  delight  can  never  be  popular.  This 
remark  applies  also  to  much  of  Liszt's  music. 
The  novelty  in  construction  of  the  *  Symphon- 
ische  Dichtungen'  would  be  freely  forgiven 
were  simple  beauty  the  result.  But  such 
subjects  as  *  Prometheus '  and  *  The  Battle  of 
the  Huns,'  when  illustrated  in  a'  sternly 
realistic  manner,  are  too  repulsive,  the  latter 
of  these  compositions  having  indeed  called 
forth  the  severe  remark  from  an  eminent  critic 
that  *  These  composers  (Liszt,  etc.)  prowl  about 
Golgotha  for  bones,  and,  when  founds  they 
rattle  them  together  and  call  the  noise  music' 
But  no  one  can  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
*Les  Preludes,'  *Tasso,'  'Dante,'  and  *  Faust, 
or  of  some  unpretentious  pianoforte  pieces,  such 
as  'St.  Fran9oi8  d'Assise  predicant  aux  oiseaux.' 
'  Au  bord  d'une  source,'  '  Waldesrauschen/  and 
others. 

Sterndale  Bennett's  chamung  '  Paradise  and 
the  Peri  '  overture  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  work 
whose  intrinsic  beauty  pulls  it  through.  An 
unmusical  story,  illustrated  too  literally  by  the 
music, — ^yet  the  result  is  delightful.  Raff,  who 
knew  public  taste  as  well  as  any  man,  named 
seven  out  of  his  nine  symphonies,  but  they  are 
descriptive  in  a  very  unequal  degree.      The 

*  Lenore '  follows  the  course  of  Biirger's  well- 
known  ballad,  and  the  *  Im  Walde '  depicts  four 
scenes  of  forest  life.  Others  bear  the  titles  of 
*The  Alps,'  'Spring,*  'Summer,'  etc.,  but  sre 
character-music  only.  Raff,  imlike  Liszt,  re- 
mains faithful  to  classical  form  in  his  sym- 
phonies, though  this  brings  him  into  difficulties 
in  the  Finale  of  the  '  Forest '  Symphony,  where 
the  shades  of  evening  have  to  fall  and  the 

*  Wild  Hunt '  to  pass,  twice  over.  The  same 
difficulty  is  felt  in  Bennett's  Overture, 

That  the  taste  for  '  music  that  means  sonie- 
thing '  has  enormously  increased  and  is  still 
increasing  no  one  can  doubt  who  looks  on  the 
enormous  mass  of  modem  music  which  comes 
under  that  head,  and  who  reads  the  volnbl»» 
defence  of  musical  realism  in  which  some  modem 
critics  delight.  Letting  alone  the  music  which 
is  onlv  intended  for  the  uneducated,  the  extn- 
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o^ramme  quadrilles  of  Jullien,  and  the 
'vulgar,  imitative  choruses  of  Offenbach 
followers,  it  is  certain  that  every  piece 
;  novr  derives  additional  interest  from 
)  fact  of  having  a  distinctive  title.  Two 
t  specimens  of  the  grotesque  in  modern 
line -music  are  Gounod's  *  Funeral  March 
Marionette'  and  Saint -Saens's  'Danse 
e. '  In  neither  of  these  is  the  mark  over- 
l .  More  dignified  and  poetic  are  the  other 
es  Syniphoniques '  of  the  latter  composer, 
ouet  d*  Omphale  *  being  a  perfect  gem  in  its 
"NV  e  may  include  Goldmark's  *  Landliche 
'.eit'  symphony  in  our  list,  and  if  theCIiar- 
stic  Studies  of  Moscheles,  Liszt,  Henselt, 
thers  are  omitted,  it  is  because  they  belong 
r  to  the  other  large  class  of  character- 
3.  [^The  tone- poems  of  Richard  Strauss 
ne  and  all  programme-music,  and  among 
it  English  sx)eciinen8  of  the  higher  kind 
iharacter-music '  may  be  mentioned  Elgar's 
skaigne'  overtiu'e,  and  Mackenzie's  suite, 
ndon  Day  by  Day.'] 

t  will  be  noticed,  on  regarding  this  catalogue, 
.'  much  too  extended  is  the  application  of  the 
nci  *  programme-music '  in  the  present  day. 
every  piece  which  has  a  distinct  character 
to  be  accounted  programme-music,  then  the 
Iroica'  Symphony  goes  side  by  side  with 
llien's  '  British  Army  Quadrilles,'  Berlioz's 
ilpisode  de  la  vie  d'un  Artiste '  with  Dussek's 
Sufferings  of  the  Queen  of  France,'  or  Beet- 
oven's  *  Turkish  March '  with  his  *  Lebewohl ' 
mata.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  argue  for 
T  against  programme-music  in  general,  when 
t  contains  as  many  and  diverse  classes  as  does 
ibstract  music.  As  before  stated,  theorising  is 
iseless — the  result  is  everything.  A  beautiful 
piece  of  music  defies  the  critics,  and  all  the 
really  beautiful  pieces  in  the  present  list  survive, 
independently  of  the  question  whether  pro- 
gramme-music is  a  legitimate  form  of  art  or 
not.  F.  c. 

PROGRESSION  is  motion  from  note  to  note, 

or  from  chord  to  chord.     The  term  is  sometimes 

used  to  define  the  general  aspect  of  a  more  or 

h>ss  extended  group  of  such  motions.     It  is  also 

\   used  of  a  group  of  modulations,  with  reference 

to  the  order  of  their  succession.     The  expression 

'  progression  of  parts '  is  used  with  special  re- 

I    ference  to  their  relative  motion  in  respect  of  one 

another,  and  of  the  laws  to  which  such  relative 

motion  is  suhject.  [See  Motion.]       g.  h.  h.  p. 

PROLATION  (Lat.  ProkUio ;    Ital.   Prola- 

zioTu).    A  snhdivision  of  the  rhythmic  system 

which  in  Mediffival  Music  governed  the  pro- 

'      prtionate  duration  of  the  Semibreve  and  the 

Minim. 

Prolation  was  of  two  kinds,  the  Greater  and 

the  Lesser— called  hy  early  English  writers  the 

More  and  the  Lesse,  and  by  Italians,  ProlasUme 

'       PerfeUa,  and  Imperfetta.     In  the  former — usu- 

■        ally  indicated  by  a  Circle  or  Semicircle,  with 


a  Point  of  Perfection  in  its  centre — the  Semi- 
breve was  equal  to  three  Minims.  In  the  latter — 
distinguished  by  the  same  signs,  without  the 
Point—it  was  equal  to  two.  [See  Point.]  The 
signs,  however,  varied  greatly  at  different 
l)eriods.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  1 6th  century, 
for  instance,  the  Circle  was  constantly  either 
used  in  connection  with,  or  replaced  by,  the 
figure  3,  to  which  circumstance  we  owe  the 
presence  ofthat  figure  in  our  own  time-signatures, 
the  time  now  known  as  8-2  being,  in  fact,  the 
exact  modern  equivalent  of  the  Greater  Prolation, 
and  that  commonly  called  Alia  Breve,  (^,  of  the 
Lesser. 

The  Greater  Prolation.       The  Lesser  Prolation. 


Prolation  was  generally  intermixed  with 
Mood  and  Time,  in  curiously  intricate  propor- 
tions, which,  however,  were  greatly  simplified 
by  the  best  masters  of  the  best  period.  [See 
Mood,  Time,  Proportion,  Notation.]  w.  s.  r. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  Although  the 
concerts  given  at  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  Maryle- 
bone,  and  other  public  gardens,  might  be  placed 
under  this  head,  the  class  of  entertainment  now 
so  well  known  in  this  country  under  the  name 
was  introduced  into  London  from  Paris.  In 
1888  some  of  the  leading  London  instrumen- 
talists gave  concerts  at  the  English  Opera-House 
(Lyceum),  under  the  title  of  *  Promenade  Con- 
certs k  la  Musard.'  The  pit  was  boarded  over 
and  an  orchestra  erected  upon  the  stage  in  the 
manner  now  familiar  to  all,  though  then  so 
strange.  The  band  consisted  of  sixty  per- 
formers, including  many  of  the  most  eminent 
professors ;  J.  T.  Willy  was  the  leader,  and 
Signer  Negri  the  conductor ;  the  programmes 
were  composed  exclusively  of  instrumental 
music,  each  consisting  of  four  overtures,  foiu* 
quadrilles  (principally  by  Musard),  four  waltzes 
(by  Strauss  and  Lanner),  and  a  solo,  usually  for 
a  wind  instrument.  The  first  of  the  concerts 
was  given  on  Dec.  12,  and  they  were  continued, 
with  great  success,  during  the  winter.  Early 
in  1839  the  band  of  Valentino,  the  rival  of 
Musard,  came  to  London,  and  gave  concerts  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  ;  the  programmes 
being  composed  of  music  of  a  higher  class,  the 
first  part  usually  including  a  symphony  ;  but 
they  met  with  little  support  In  Oct.  1889 
the  original  speculators  resumed  operations  at 
the  Lyceum.  On  June  8,  1840,  *  Concerts 
d'Ete*  were  commenced  at  Drury  Lane  under 
the  conductorship  of  Eliason,  the  violinist,  with 
Jullien  as  his  assistant,  and  a  band  of  nearly 
100,  and  a  small  chorus.  Some  dissensions 
among  the  original  managers  led  to  concerts  of 
the  same  class  being  given  by  Mr.  Willy  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  at  the  Princess's  Theatre, 
the  majority  of  the  band,  however,  still  per- 
fonning  at  the  Lyceum.     About  the  same  period 
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and  Musard  was  brought  over  to  conduct  them. 
In  Jan.  1841  '  Concerts  d'Hlver '  were  given  in 
the  same  house  by  Jullien,  who  soon  firmly 
established  himself  in  2)ublic  favour  and  con- 
tinued to  give  this  class  of  concerts  until  1869. 
[See  JuLLiEN.]  In  1850  promenade  concerts 
conducted  by  Balfe  were  given  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  under  the  title  of  *  National  Concerts ' ; 
a  largo  band  and  chorus  and  some  eminent 
princij)al  singers  were  engaged,  but  the  specu- 
lation proved  unsuccessful.  After  Jullien's 
retirement,  promenade  concerts  were  annually 
given  in  the  autumn  at  Co  vent  Garden,  ¥rith 
Alfred  Mellon  as  conductor  until  1866,  and 
afterwards  under  various  conductors,  Signer 
Arditi,  M.  Herve,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  M. 
Riviere,  etc.  [The  autumnal  promenade  con- 
certs languished  for  a  good  many  years  until 
the  opening  of  the  Queen's  HaU,  when  Mr. 
H.  J.  Wood,  by  the  bold  policy  of  making  his 
programmes  good  and  interesting  instead  of 
seeking  '  popularity,'  obtained  a  greater  success 
for  the  series  given  under  his  direction  than 
had  rewarded  many  of  his  predecessors.]  w.  H.  h. 

PROMETHEUS.  Beethoven's  only  Ballet 
(op.  48)  ;  designed  by  Salvatore  Yigano  ;  com- 
posed in  1800,  and  produced,  for  Mile.  Casen- 
tini's  benefit,  March  28,  1801,  in  the  Burg- 
theater,  Vienna,  under  the  title  of  'Die 
Geschbpfe  des  Prometheus.'  It  contains  an 
overture,  an  'Introduction,' and  sixteen  numbers. 
The  title  of  the  first  edition,  an  arrangement 
for  the  piano  (Vienna,  1801,  numbered  in 
error  op.  24),  is  *61i  XJomini  di  Prometeo' ; 
English  edition,  *The  men  of  Prometheus.' 
If  Beyle — who  under  the  name  of  Bombet 
wrote  the  famous  letters  on  Haydn— may  be 
trusted,  the  representation  of  Chaos  from  the 
'Creation'  was  interpolated  by  Vigano  into 
Beethoven's  Ballet  at  Milan,  to  express  'the 
first  dawn  of  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  beauty ' 
(whatever  that  may  mean).^ 

No.  5  is  a  very  early  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  harp  with  the  orchestra. —  The  Introduction 
contains  a  partial  anticipation  of  the  Storm  in 
tlie  Pastoral  Symphony. — The  Finale  contains 
two  tunes  which  Beethoven  has  used  elsewhere  ; 
the  first  of  these,  in  E»>,  appears  as  a  Contre- 
tanz,  No.  7  of  1 2  ;  as  the  theme  of  fifteen  varia- 
tions and  a  fugue  f6r  the  PF.  in  Eb  (op.  35, 
composed  in  1802)  ;  and  as  the  principal  theme 
in  the  Finale  to  the  Eroica  Symphony.  The 
second — in  G —appears  as  a  Contretanz,  No.  11 
of  the  set  first  mentioned.  Such  repetitions 
are  rare  in  Beethoven.  The  autograph  of 
'  Prometheus '  has  disapjieared,  but  the  Hof- 
bibliothek  at  Vienna  possesses  a  transcript  with 
Beethoven's  corrections.  o. 

PROPH&TE,  LE.  Opera  in  five  acts; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Meyerbeer.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Opera,  Paris,  April  16,  1849.     In 
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PROPORTION  (Lat  FropoHw ;  It 
porzione),     A  term  used  in  arithmetic  U 
certain  harmonious  relations  existing 
the  several  elements  of  a  series  of  numbi 
transferred  from  the  terminology  of  mat  I 
to  that  of  Music,  in  which  it  playi 
prominent  part.    In  music,  however,  tlii 
not  always  employed  in  its  strict  mail 
sense ;  for  a  true  Proportion  can  onl} 
the  presence  of  three  terms  ;  in  wliicli 
differs  from  Ratio,  which  is  naturally 
by  two.     Now  the  so-called  *  Propoi  ; 
musical  science  are  almost  always  expr  i 
two  terms  only,  and  should,  therefore 
correctly  called  Ratios  ;   but  we  sha  , 
convenient  to  assume  that,  in  mnsica 
logy,  the  two  words  may  be  lawful 
as  synonymous — as,  in  fact,  they  act    . 
been  treated,  by  almost  all  who  hai 
on   the  subject,   from  Joannes  Tii    ' 
published  the  first  musical  dictions    , 
year  1474,^  to  the  Theorists  of  the 
19th  centuries. 

Of  the  three  principal  kinds  of      • 
known  to  mathematicians,  two  only-     i 
metical  and  Geometrical  species — are 
used  in  music  ;  the  former  in  conn*     i 
differences  of  Pitch  and  Rhythm  ;  t' 
the  construction  of  the  time-table, 
Organ  Pipes,  and  other  matters  of  i      i 

Thomas  Morley,  in  his  Plaine  a      < 
trodwAion  to  Praclicall  Musieke  (Loi      i 
gives  a  table,  which  exhibits,  at  o      ' 
the  different  kinds  of  Proportion  th< 
use  ;  thereby  saving  so  much  time 
in  the  way  of  reference,  that  we  \i 
it  well  to  reproduce  his  diagram,  be 
ing  to  the  practical  application  of        i 

To  use  this  table  (1)  When  the        i 
Proportion  is  known,  but  not  its         I 
find  the  name  in  the  upper  part  of         I 
follow  down  the  lines  of  the  lozenf 
is  enclosed,  as  far  as  the  first  hori 
figures  ;  and  the  two  required  nu         i 
found  under  the  points  to  which  1         i 
lines  lead.     Thus,  Tripla  Sesquia 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  diagram, 
between  the  top  and  bottom  ;  anf         < 
lines  leading  down  from  it  cone 
numbers  2  and  7,  which  expresc 
Proix)rtion  in  its  lowest  terms, 
constituents  of  the  Proportion  a*  i 

not  its  name,  find  the  two  knov  i 

the  same  horizontal  line  ;  follow  i 

enclose  them,  upwards,  into  the  d  I 

of  the  diagram  ;  and,  at  the  apex 
thus  formed  will  be  found  the  < 

Thus,  the  lines  leading  from  2 
us  to  Quadrupla. 
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4 

5 

10 

6 

12 

i8 
24 

7 

8 
16 

24 

3a 

9 

10 

a    4    6  1  8 

«4 
21 

28 

18 

27 

36 

20 
30 
40 

3  6  1  9  !  la 

4  8   12  i  l6 

>5 
ao 

S   »o 

IS   ao 

as 

30 

3i 

3© 
36 
4a 

35 
43 

40 

48 

45 
54 

50 

6   la 

i8 

31 

24 

a8 

60 

1,   .4 

49 

56 

63 

70 

8   i6 

34  3a 

40 

48 

56 

64 

72 

80 

9   i8 

2^   |36 

4S 

54 

63 

7a 

81 

90 

10  1  ao  1  30  1  40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

The  uppermost  of  the  horizontal  lines  com- 
prises all  the  Proportions  |>os8ible,  between  the 
series  of  numbers  from  1  to  10  inclusive,  reduced 
to  their  lowest  terms.  The  subsequent  lines 
give  their  multiples,  as  far  as  100 ;  and,  as 
these  multiples  idways  bear  the  same  names  as 
their  lowest  representatives,  the  lines  drawn 
from  them  lead  always  to  the  apex  of  the  same 
triangle. 

By  means  of  the  Proportions  here  indicated 
the  theorist  is  enabled  to  define  the  difference 
of  pitch  hetween  two  given  sounds  with  mathe- 
matical  exactness.  Tlius  the  octave,  sounded 
by  the  half  of  an  open  string,  is  represented  by 


the  Proportion  called  Dupla ;  the  Perfect  Fifth, 
sounded  by  2-3  of  the  string,  by  that  called 
Sesquialtei-a ;  the  Perfect  Fourth,  sounded  by 
3-4,  by  Sesquitertia.  These  Ratios  are  simple 
enough,  and  scarcely  need  a  diagram  for  their 
elucidation  ;  but  as  we  proceed  to  more  complex 
intervals,  and  especially  to  those  of  a  dissonant 
character,  the  Proportions  grow  far  more  intri- 
cate, and  Morley's  table  becomes  really  valuable. 

A  certain  number  of  these  Proportions  are 
also  used  for  the  purpose  of  defining  differences 
of  rhythm  ;  and,  in  mediaeval  music,  the  latter 
class  of  differences  involves  even  greater  com- 
plications than  the  former. 

The  nature  of  Mood,  Time,  and  Piiolatiox 
will  be  found  fully  explained  under  their  own 
special  headings  ;  and  the  reader  who  has  care- 
fully studied  these  ancient  rhythmic  systems  will 
be  quite  prepared  to  appreciate  the  confusion 
which  could  scareely  fail  to  arise  from  their 
unrestrained  commixture.  [See  Notation.] 
Tim^  was,  when  this  commixture  was  looked 
upon  as  the  cachet  of  a  refined  and  classical 
style.  The  early  Flemish  composers  delighted 
in  it.  Joequin  constantly  made  one  voice  sing 
in  one  kind  of  rhythm,  while  another  sang  in 
another.  Obrecht,  in  his  *  Missa  Je  ne  demande, ' 
uses  no  less  than  five  different  time-signatures 
at  the  beginning  of  a  single  stave — an  expedient 
which  became  quite  characteristic  of  the  musio 
of  the  15th  and  earlier  yeara  of  the  16th 
centuries.  It  was  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
elucidating  the  mysteries  of  this  style  of  writing 
that  Morley  gave  his  table  to  the  world  ;  and, 
by  way  of  making  the  matter  clearer,  he  followed 
it  up  by  a  setting  of  *  Christes  Crosse  be  my 
speed,'  for  three  voices,  containing  examples  of 
Dupla,  Tripla,  Quadrupla,  Sesr|uialtera,  Sesqui- 
quarta,  Quadrupla  -  Sesquialtera,  Quintupla, 
Sextupla,  Septupla,  Nonupla,  Decupla,  and 
Supertripartiens  quartas,  giving  it  to  his  pupil, 
Philomathes,  with  the  encouraging  direction — 
*  Take  this  Song,  peruse  it,  and  sing  it  perfectly  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  you  may  sing  any  reason- 
able hard  wrote  Song  tliat  may  come  to  your 
sight' 

Nevertheless,  Morley  himself  confesses  that 
these  curious  combinations  had  fallen  quite  into 
disuse  long  before  the  close  of  the  16  th  century. 

Omithoparcus,  writing  in  1517,^  mentions 
eight  combinations  of  Proportion  only,  all  of 
which  have  their  analogues  in  modem  music, 
though,  the  Large  and  Long  being  no  longer  in 
use,  they  cannot  all  be  conveniently  expressed 
in  modem  notation.  (1)  The  Greater  Mode 
Perfect,  with  Perfect  Time  ;  (2)  the  Greater 
Mode  Imperfect,  with  Perfect  Time ;  (3)  the 
Lesser  Mode  Perfect,  with  Imperfect  Time ; 
(4)  the  Lesser  Mode  Imperfect,  with  Imperfect 
Time ;  (5)  the  Greater  Prolation,  with  Perfect 
Time ;  (6)  the  Greater  Prolation,  with  Imper- 
fect Time  ;  (7)  Perfect  Time,  with  the  Lesser 
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Adam  de  Fulda,  Sebald  Heyden,  and  Hermann 
Fiuck  use  a  different  form  of  signature  ;  distin- 
guishing the  Perfect  or  Imperfect  Modes,  by  a 
large  Circle  or  Semicircle  ;  Perfect  or  Imperfect 
Time,  by  a  smaller  one  enclosed  within  it ;  and 
the  Greater  or  Lesser  Prolation,  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  Point  of  Perfection  in  the  centre 
of  the  whole  ;  thus  : — 

In  his  Fii-st  Book  of  Masses,  published  in 
1564,  Palestrina  has  employed  Perfect  and 
Imperfect  Time,  and  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Prolation,  simultaneously,  in  highly  complex 
Pro})ortions,  more  especially  in  the  'Missa 
Virtute  magna,'  the  second  Osanna  of  ^qjiich 
presents  difficulties  with  which  few  modem 
choirs  could  cope  ;  while,  in  his  learned  '  Missa 
L'homme  arm^,'  he  has  produced  a  rhythmic 
labyrinth  which  even  Josquin  might  have 
envied.  But,  after  the  production  of  the 
*  Missa  Pa|>ao  Marcelli,'  in  the  year  1566,  he 
confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  use 
of  Imperfect  Time,  with  the  Lesser  Prolation, 
equivalent  to  our  Alia  Breve,  with  four  minims 
in  the  measure ;  the  Lesser  Prolation,  alone, 
answering  to  our  common  time,  with  four 
crotchets  in  the  measure ;  Perfect  Time,  with 
the  Lesser  Prolation,  containing  three  semibreves 
in  the  measure  ;  and  the  Greater  Prolation, 
alone  represented  by  our  S-2.  A  very  little 
consideration  will  suffice  to  show  that  all  these 
combinations  are  reducible  to  simple  Dupla 
and  Tripla. 

Our  modern  Proportions  are  equally  unpreten- 
tious, and  far  more  clearly  expressed  ;  all  Simple 
Times  being  either  Duple  or  Triple,  with  Duple 
subdivisions ;  and  Compound  Times,  Duple  or 
Triple,  with  Triple  subdivisions.  Modem  com- 
posers sometimes  intei-mix  these  different  species 
of  Rhythm,  just  as  the  Greater  and  Lesser  I*ro- 
lation  were  intermixed,  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but 
the  simplicity  of  our  time-signatures  deprives 
the  process  of  almost  all  its  complication.  No 
one,  for  instance,  finds  any  difficulty  in  reading 
the  third  and  fourth  Doubles  in  the  last  move- 
ment of  Handel's  fifth  suite  (the  '  Harmonious 
Blacksmith '),  though  one  hand  plays  in  common 
time,  and  the  other  in  24-16.  Equally  clear 
in  its  intention,  and  intelligible  in  the  appear- 
ance it  presents  to  the  eye,  is  the  celebrated 
scene  in  *Don  Giovanni,'  in  which  the  first 
orchestra  plays  a  minuet  in  3-4  :  the  second, 
a  gavotte  in  2-4  ;  and  the  third,  a  valse  in 
3-8  ;  all  blending  together  in  one  harmonious 
whole — a  triumph  of  ingenious  Proportion 
worthy  of  a  Netherlander  of  the  16th  century, 


learning  as  for  the  geniality  of  his  style.  Spohr 
has  used  the  same  expedient,  with  striking  effect, 
in  the  slow  movement  of  his  symphony  *  Die 
Weihe  der  Tone '  ;  and  other  still  later  com- 
posers have  adopted  it,  with  very  fair  suooeas, 
and  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  difficulty — 
for  our  rhythmic  signs  are  too  clear  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  misapprehension.  Our  time- 
table, too,  is  simplicity  itself,  though  in  strict 
Geometrical  Proportion — the  Breve  being  twice 
as  long  as  the  Seniibreve,  the  Semibreve  twice  as 
long  as  the  Minim,  and  so  with  the  rest.  We 
have,  in  fact,  done  all  in  our  power  to  render 
the  rudiments  of  the  art  intelligible  to  the 
meanest  capacity  ;  and  only  in  a  very  few  cases 
— such  as  those  which  concern  the  *  Section  of 
the  Canon,'  as  demonstrated  by  Euclid,  and 
other  writers  on  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
the  Scale,  the  regulation  of  Temperament,  the 
Scale  of  Organ  Pipes,  and  others  of  like  natore 
— are  we  concerned  with  Proportions  sufficiently 
intricate  to  demand  the  aid  of  the  mathematician 
for  their  elucidation.  w.  s.  R. 

PROPOSTA  (Lat.  dux  ;  Eng.  Subject).  A 
term  applied  to  the  leading  part  in  a  fugue  or 
point  of  imitation,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Risposta,  or  response  (Eng.  Answer ;  Lat 
Comes).  The  leading  part  of  a  canon  is  usoally 
called  the  Guida,  though  the  term  Proposta  is 
sometimes  applied  to  that  also.  w.  s.  r. 

PROPRIETAS,  propriety  (Ger.  BiffenKeU). 
A  peculiarity  attributed  by  medieval  writers 
to  those  Ligatures  in  which  the  first  note  was 
sung  as  a  Breve  ;  the  Breve  being  always  under- 
stood to  represent  a  complete  measure  (Lat 
Tuctus  ;  Old  Eng.  Stroke).  Franco  of  Cologne 
describes  Ligatures  beginning  with  Breves,  Longs, 
and  Semibreves,  as  Ligaturae  cum,  sine,  and 
cum  opposUa  Proprietatef  respectively,      w.  s.  R. 

PROSE.     [See  Sequentia.] 

PROSKE,  Karl,  editor  of  the  celebrated 
collection  of  ancient  church-music  called  Musica 
DiviNA,  bom  Feb.  11,  1794,  at  Grobing  in 
Upper  Silesia,  where  his  father  was  a  wealthy 
land-owner.  Having  studied  medicine  he  made 
the  campaign  of  1813-16  as  an  amiy  surgeon, 
but  being  compelled  to  retire  by  his  health  he 
took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Halle, 
and  settled  as  government  physician  at  Oppefai 
in  Upper  Silesia.  Here  he  suddenly  became 
a  religious  enthusiast,  a  change  to  which  his 
devotion  to  church  music  doubtless  contributed 
On  April  11,  1826,  he  was  ordained  priest  by 
Bishop  Sailer  at  Ratisbon,  where  he  became 
vicar-choral  in  1827,  and  Canon  and  Capell- 
meister  of  the  Cathedral  in  1880.  From  this 
time,  with  the  aid  of  his  private  fortune,  he 
began  his  celebrated  collection  of  church-music, 
residing  for  long  in  Italy  exploring  the  great 
MS.  coUections  there,  and  scoring  from  the  voice* 
parts  many  very  beautiful  but  hitherto  un- 
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mrorks,  and  publishing  them  in  a  cheap, 
:Oy  and.  legible  form  as  ^  Musica  Divina ' 
'^tc^    pp.    329-80].     Each  volume  is  pre- 

l>y  introductory  remarks,  biographical 
'x\>liograp1iical.  Attention  has  been  re- 
l\y  called  in  this  Dictionary  to  the  merits 
Is  collection.  Proske  died  of  angina 
ri.B,  Dec  20,  1861,  bequeathing  his  ool- 
•x^  to  the  episcopal  library  of  Ratisbon,  of 
^x  it  forma  one  of  the  chief  ornaments,  f.  o. 
:<-OUT,  £b£KSZer,  Mus.D.,  B.A.,  bom  at 
He,  Northamptonshire,  March  1,  1885, 
\iated  at  London,  1854.  He  studied  the 
o  forte  under  Charles  Salaman.  He  acted 
rganist  at  various  chapels,  and  was  at  Union 
pel,  Islington,  in  1861-78.  From  1861  to 
5  lie  was  professor  of  the  pianoforte  at  the 
stal  Palace  School  of  Art.  In  1862  he 
»ed  the  first  prize  of  the  Society  of  British 
tsicians  for  the  best  string  quartet,  and  in 
6r>  their  first  prize  for  pianoforte  quartet. 
om  1871  to  1874  he  was  editor  of  The 
oyxtlUy  Musical  Mecord^  and  from  that  time 
1.3  successively  music  critic  of  The  Academy 
874-79)  and  The  Atheiujeum  {1^1^-^^),  He 
>riducted  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Choral 
association  in  1876-90,  and  was  appointed 
•rofessor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  at  the 
National  Ti-aining  School  of  Music  in  1876. 
In  1879  he  was  given  a  similar  post  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  in  1884  at  the 
Ouildhall  School  of  Music. 

[The  following  is  a  list  of  his  compositions  : — 

1 .  string  qvurtat  In  B  flat,  1863. 

2.  Quartet  for  ptono  »nd  itringB,  in  0, 188B. 

3.  Quintet,  pf.  and  strings,  in  O. 

4.  Orgux  Boiuita,  in  D. 

5.  Otian  Concerto,  in  B  minor. 

e.  Dno  Conoartante,  pL  and  hannoniom. 
7.  Magnificat  in  C,  soli,  ehoms,  and  orch. 
%.  Bventng  Bervioe  in  B  flat.  1870. 
9.  Morning  Senrioe  in  F. 

10.  Chom^  '  Hail  to  the  Chief.'  1817. 

11.  Anthem, '  Happf  is  the  man.' 

12.  Cantata, '  Hereward,'  1878. 

13.  Evening  Service  in  F  (same  opns  number). 

14.  Overture. '  Twelfth  Nlahf 

15.  String  quartet  in  B  flat. 

16.  Cantata, 'Alfred,' 1888. 
17. 

18.  Quartet,  pf.  and  strings  in  F. 

19.  Kvenlng  Service  In  D,  1888. 
Vk  Ode.  ■  Freedom.'  188B. 

21.  Cantata.  •  Queen  Aimte,'  female  rolces.  188&. 

22.  Third  Symphony,  ia  F,  1885. 

2:1.  Pnalin  c.  for  lopr.  lolo,  chor.  and  orcb.,  1886. 
24.  Cantata,  'The  Bed  Cross  Knight.'  1887. 
2ft.  Cuntata.  'Damon  snd  Phlntias,'  male  Tolees,  1880. 
26.  Sonata  in  D,  pf.  end  clarinet. 
27. 

28.  Salta  de  Ballet,  for  orch.,  1881. 
A  Requiem  Msas  and  a  comic  opera  remain  in  VS. 
The  (oUoving  sre  vithont  opns-nnmbexs  :— 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  C.  1874L 

Symphony  No.  2,  In  O  minor.  1877. 

Minuet  and  Trio  for  orchestra,  1878. 

Organ  Concerto  in  B  flat,  1885. 

Scens,  contralto,  lolo,  and  choms,  Nonridi  Feailval,  1887. 

Pulin  cxxvL,  soli,  choir,  and  orch.  St.  Paul's.  1881. 

Overture,  'Bokeby,'  1881k. 

Varioua  lerTices  tnd  anthems,  organ  airangemoite,  etc 

Even  more  highly  prized  than  his  compositions 
are  his  theoretical  works  :  a  primer  on  Instru- 
mentation appeared  in  1876,  and  Harynony,  its 
Theory  and  Pradicey  in  1 889  (twentieth  edition, 
1903) ;  CounlerpoifUf  Strict  atid  Free,  appeared 
in  1890;  Dovhle  CaufUerpoint  and  Canon  in 
1891 ;  Fugue  in  1891  ;    Fuffal  Analysis  in 


1892  ;  Musical  Form  in  1893  ;  Apjdied  Fomxs 
in  1895  ;  The  Orchestra  in  1897.  Most,  if  not 
all,  of  these  have  gone  through  several  editions. 
In  1894  Mr.  Prout  was  elected  Professor  of 
Music  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Mus.D.  from  the  uni- 
versity in  the  following  year.  Professor  Prout*8 
work  as  an  editor  should  also  be  mentioned  ; 
he  provided  additional  accompaniments  for 
several  of  Handel's  oratorios  (such  as  *  Samson,' 
for  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1880),  and  in  1902  he 
brought  out  a  new  full  score  and  vocal  score  of 
the  '  Messiah,'  and  conducted  a  performance  of 
the  work,  according  to  his  own  readings,  given 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  in  the  Queen's 
Hall,  Nov.  1 2,  of  the  same  year.  (See  an  article 
in  Mmical  Times,  1899,  p.  225.)]     w.  h.  h. 

PRUCKNER,  DiONYS,  bom  in  Munich,  May 
12,  1834,  was  a  pupil  of  F.  Niest,  and  apjjeared 
as  a  pianist  at  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  He  then  studied  under  Liszt 
at  Weimar  until  1855,  when  he  settled  in 
Vienna,  making  concert-tours  from  there.  In 
1 859  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Stuttgart 
Gonservatorium,  and  in  1864  received  the  title 
of  court  pianist.  He  died  at  Heidelberg,  Dec. 
1,  1896.     (Riemann's  Lexikon.) 

PRUDENT,  Emile,  bom  at  Angouleme, 
April  8,  1817,  never  knew  his  parents,  but 
was  adopted  by  a  piano-tuner,  who  taught  him 
a  little  music.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire at  ten,  and  obtained  the  first  piano  prize 
in  1833,  and  the  second  harmony  prize  in  1834. 
He  had  no  patrons  to  push  him,  and  his  want 
of  education  not  being  supplied  by  natural 
facility,  he  had  a  long  straggle  with  the  stem 
realities  of  life,  but  by  dint  of  patience  and 
perseverance  he  overcame  all  obstacles.  His 
first  performance  in  public  was  at  a  concert 
with  Thalberg,  whose  style  he  imitated,  and 
the  success  of  his  fantasia  on  '  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor '  (op.  8)  established  him  with  the  public. 
He  then  made  constant  excursions  in  France, 
and  occasional  trips  abroad,  but  his  home  con- 
tinued to  be  in  Paris,  and  there  he  composed 
and  produced  his  new  pieces.  His  compositions, 
abont  seventy  in  number,  include  a  trio  for  PF. , 
violin,  and  violoncello ;  a  concerto-symphonie 
*Les  trois  Raves'  (op.  67);  several  brilliant 
and  pleasing  morceaux  de  genre,  such  as  *  Les 
Bois,'  and  'La  Danse  des  F^es' ;  fantasias  on 
opera -airs,  or  themes  by  classical  composers ; 
transcriptions  with  and  without  variations, 
cleverly  calculated  to  display  the  virtuosity  of 
a  pianist ;  and  finally  'Etudes  de  genre,'  also 
intended  to  show  off  manual  dexterity.  His 
music  is  clear,  melodious,  and  correct ;  pleasing 
the  ear  without  strain  ing  the  attention.  Pniden t 
was  no  fiery  or  original  genius,  but  an  artist 
with  a  real  love  for  his  instrament,  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  its  resources,  and  a 
musician  of  taste  and  progress.  From  Thalberg 
to  Mendelssohn  is  a  long  way  to  traverse,  and 
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enthusiasm  when  he  was  carried  off  after  forty- 
eight  hours'  illness,  by  diphtheria,  on  May 
14,  1868.  His  kind  and  generous  disposition 
caused  him  to  be  universally  regretted.  He 
was  a  good  teacher,  aud  formed  several  dis- 
tinguished pupils.  In  England  he  was  well 
known.  He  played  a  concerto  in  Bb  of  his 
own  composition  at  the  Philhai'monic,  May 
1,  1848  ;  returned  in  1852  and  introduced 
his  elegant  morceau  'La  Ghasse,'  which  he 
repeated  at  the  New  Philharmonic  Concert, 
June  1,  1853.  o.  c. 

PRUME,  Francois  Hubert,  violinist,  was 
bom  June  3,  1816,  at  Stavelot  near  Liege. 
Having  received  his  first  instruction  at  Mai- 
m^y,  he  entered  in  1827  the  newly  opened 
Conservatoire  at  Li^e,  and  in  1830  that  at 
Paris,  where  he  studied  for  two  years  under 
Habeneck.  Returning  to  Li^  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  although 
only  seventeen  years  of  age.  In  1839  he  began 
to  travel,  and  visited  with  much  success  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  the  Scandinavian  oountries. 
He  died  July  14,  1849,  at  Stavelot  Prume 
was  an  elegant  virtuoso,  with  meet  of  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  modem  Franco- 
Belgian  school.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  as 
the  composer  of  *  La  Melancolie,'  a  sentimental 
piice  dc  salon,  which  for  a  time  attained  an  extra- 
ordinary popularity,  without,  however,  possess- 
ing the  artistic  worth  of  the  rest  of  Prame's 
compositions.  p.  B. 

PRUMIER,  Antoink,  bom  in  Paris,  July  2, 
1794,  learned  the  harp  from  his  motiier,  and 
afterwards  entered  the  Conservatoire,  and  ob- 
tained the  second  harmony  prize  in  Catel's  class 
in  1 8 1 2.  A  fter  this,  however,  he  was  compelled 
by  military  law  to  enter  the&ole  polytechnique ; 
but  in  1815  he  gave  up  mathematics,  re-entered 
the  Conservatoire,  and  finished  his  studies  in 
counterpoint  under  Eler.  He  then  became 
harpist  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Italiens,  and, 
on  the  death  of  Nadermann  in  1835,  professor 
of  the  harp  at  the  Conservatoire.  In  the  same 
year  he  migrated  to  the  Op^ra-Comique,  but 
resigned  his  post  in  1840,  in  favour  of  his  sou, 
the  best  of  his  pupils.  Pnimier  composed  and 
published  about  a  hundred  fantasias,  rondeaux, 
and  aira  with  variations  for  the  harp — all  well 
written  but  now  antiquated.  He  received  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1845,  and  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Association  des  Artistes  Musiciens 
for  seventeen  years  consecutively.  He  died 
from  the  ruptiu*e  of  an  aneurism  at  a  committee 
meeting  of  the  Conservatoire,  Jan.  21,  1868. 
He  had  retired  on  his  pension  the  year  before, 
and  been  succeeded  by  Labarre,  at  whose 
death  (April  1870)  the  professorship  devolved 
upon 

Ange  Conrad  Prumier,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan. 
5,  1820,  and  laureat  in  1838.  Like  his  father 
he  wrote  well  for  the  instrument,  and  was  a 


;  died  in  Paris,  April  8,  1884.  o.  c. 

!  PSALM,  (i)  For  the  musical  redtatioD  of 
{  the  proee  translation  of  the  Psalms  see  articles 
:  Antiphon,  Gbeoobian  Tones,  IkFIiXXIOX, 
I  Psalmody,  Responsorial  Psalmody. 

(ii.)  For  the  musical  settings  of  metrical 
'  versions  of  the  Psalms,  see  Hymn,  and  Psalter. 
I  (iii.)  The  elaborate  settings  of  entire  psalms, 
whether  for  choms  alone,  for  solo  voices,  or  for 
combinations  of  voices  and  instruments,  are 
mentioned  under  the  names  of  their  composers. 
PSALMODY.  There  are  three  different 
types  of  Psalmody  which  have  been  in  use  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  are  broadly  distinguished 
from  one  another.  The  two  most  important 
classes,  the  Antiphonal  and  Responsorial 
Psalmody,  will  be  found  under  Antiphok  and 
Responsorial  Psalmody.  The  third,  which  is 
called  Direct  Psalmody  {PstUmodia  in  directum, 
or  Fsalmus  diredanetis),  has  never  had  the  same 
vogue,  and  now  only  survives  in  a  few  positions. 
The  fundamental  distinction  between  the  three 
is  as  follows : — Responsorial  Psalmody  is  the 
alternation  between  the  soloist  and  choir,  Anti- 
phonal  Psalmody  the  altematiou  of  two  choirs, 
while  the  Direct  Psalmody  has  no  alternation 
at  all,  but  simply  goes  straight  forward.  The 
last  appears  in  simple  shape  in  the  Benedictine 
services,  where  still  a  psalm  is  song  in  directum, 
that  is,  in  unbroken  chorus.  The  method  of 
singing  is  of  the  simplest  sort,  being  mere  recita- 
tion with  a  slight  inflexion,  thus : — 


u 

^    >  >  >                        ^        ^ 

J 

m- '    '  -  ~                        "■■" 

rf- 

-  -  .        1 

^  -  -                  -  "  -  - 

,.. 

molU        ixwuiYunt  Ml-rtr-«iun  ma. 

The  same  type  of  Psalmody  is  found  in  a 
more  elaborate  shape  in  the  Tract  sung  in  the 
mass  (see  that  heading),  for,  like  the  antiphonal 
Responsorial  Psalmody,  this  also  varies  in  degree 
of  omateness. 

The  tones  employed  for  the  Psalms  in 
conjunction  with  the  Antiphon  are  simple. 
They  are  found  in  the  Ambrosian  music  in  a 
more  primitive  form  than  in  the  Gregorian,  with 
a  less  definite  tonality,  and  that  absence  of 
methodical  arrangement  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  Ambrosian  music  The  Gregorian  tones 
have  all  been  reduced  to  order.  A  tone  corre- 
sponds with  each  of  the  eight  modes ;  and  its 
reciting  note  is  the  dominant  of  the  mode. 
Each  tone  consists  of  two  members  correspond! ng 
to  the  two  halves  of  the  psalm  verso.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  already  explained  in  the  article 
Inflexion  it  has  an  intonation  leading  up  to 
the  reciting  note,  and  a  cadence  called  the 
mediation  at  the  end  of  the  first  half,  the 
reciting  note  is  then  resumed  in  the  second  half 
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to  a    final  cadence  called  the  ending. 

le  fixed  sliape  of  all  Gregorian  tones  ; 
he  case  of  the  irregular  or  *  peregrine ' 
i  relinquished  and  the  recitation  takes 

a  difTerent  pitch  in  the  second  half 
Lt  used  in  the  first  half.  According  to 
2t  Gregorian  system  the  mediation  of 
:  half  of  the  tone  is  also  fixed.     It  is 

debased  plain-song  that  the  clear  dis- 
I  between  the  tones  has  been  obliterated 
ntroduction  of  fancy  mediations.  Variety 
red  by  the  final  cadences,  technically 
the  endings.  These  vary  in  number 
ng  to  the  different  tones.  They  never 
oeen  iinifomi.  The  earliest  documents 
a.  certain  amount  of  variety  of  use,  and 
ariety  survives.  The  larger  number  of 
tval  endings,  however,  were  in  universal 
I  the  Middle  Ages,  and  there  was  much 
agreement  than  variety, 
more  elaborate  form  of  tone  was  adopted 
.he  gospel-canticles,  the  intonation  and 
ation,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  the 
ing  note,  were  decorated,  while  the  ending 
lined  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
ms.  The  forms  of  tone  in  use  of  the  anti- 
ng at  mans,  namely  the  introit  and  com- 
lion,  were  of  a  still  more  decorated  character, 
•h  tone,  therefore,  exists  in  tliree  forms,  as  a 
\m  tone,  as  a  gospel-canticle  tone,  and  as  an 
roit  tone.  The  Sarum  form  of  the  Oregorian 
tes  is  here  subjoined.  It  is  as  good  a  repre- 
itative  as  any  of  the  best  mediaeval  traditions 

the  subject. 

Finn  Mods. 
Psalm-tones  and  endings. 
First. 


.  ■ *-r^ *-*-  «  ,  »  *  II 


Dtiit  do-ml-niudo-iDl'Bo  iimh>:          m- 
Second.                   Thiid. 

daadM-trtsBM-te 
Fourth. 

•>                       m                            ««                                         « 

-                       II 

■■  i  ,  a  (^      ■■  ■  ,  a  A 

■   .  • 

.  Fiah. 


Sixth. 


Seventh. 


,  Eighth. 


55: 


-M^ 


'-VrV 


Ninth. 


-t-1- 


The  Oospel-canticle  tone. 


.;'"'[i^3"p>_L 


T^ 


BcnrdlctiM  domteu  d*-M  It-i»«l:         quia     vlalUrlt.    tie. 

The  Introit-tone  and  endings. 
First. 


J f^i  lyt 
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Bntt  im-iDA-eu-lft'ti  in  vi<« :    qui  ambnUnt  in  l«f«  do-inl-nl 


Second. 


^ 


Third. 


Fourth. 


aasr=5^t^ 


P 


S«x»i>  Modi. 

Psalm-tone  and  endings. 
First. 


Dljdt  do-ml-nM  do-iul-no  me-o :        M^e  a  dex-tria  me-la 
Second. 

rf      ■■             m^ 

'           r^    P»        m 

The  Gospel -can  tide  tone. 


]'"r^ 


I'l.. 


B«Dadl0taa  domlnusda-tula-ra-el;     quia   Tiaitarit,    ate. 

The  Introlt-tone  and  ending. 


^ 


IXC 


w  ■  a 


^E 


Quan  framnamnt  gaatas :  at  popnll . . .  auntl  -  na  -  ni  - 

Third  Mods. 
Psalm-tone  and  endings. 


■   ■   ■   *   a 

First. 

a  ■  ■  L 

■  ■  ■        a       , 

P   a   a_   a 

■   ■ 

'   ■  Pi  a 

Second.                    Third.                         Fourth. 

■■  ^  1 . 

PA 

._            m. 

'      ■    \m 

fc  ^ 

■              • 

™  A 

Fifth.                              Sixth. 

^ 

■         %. 

■■    .  ■  h   - 

■      mi 

■               ■    a 

The  Oospel-canticle  tone. 

3    ■  = 


Be  •   na  -  dietua,  etc 

The  Introit-tone  and  endings. 


:v=3: 


Can-ta  •  ta       do  • 

First. 


oaD  •  tl  •  cam       no  -  Tum : 
Second. 


y't 


':tt^ 


oan>ta>te  do-mi-no     on-nlatar-ra 


FouaTH  Modi. 
Psalm-tone  and  endings. 
First. 
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Dixit  domlnoa  do-inl*no  ma-o:      M-dea  dex-iriame  -  it 
Second.  Third.  Fourth. 


■■^■Pa^ aa^^V 


^ 


5S* 


Et 


Fifth.  Sixth.   Seventh.    Eighth.      Ninth. 


i^;^ 


^ 


►^ 


The  Oospel-canticle  tone. 


f^  a  ■  ■  ■  ■  fw-a-^-»- 


a  a      a  ■  a  a 


Ba-na-dle-tua  doml-niia  da  •  na  la-ca  •  el »      quia     vlaitaTit,  eta.- 
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:Xi^ 


Pi]"' 


zfsit 
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Be  •  a  -  ti  im-ma-cu 


•  la-U   in   vi-A:  qai  un-ba-lant 

Second. 


^  *  ^  A  » 


in      1«  •  g«    do  •  ml  -  si 


Fifth  Mode. 
Psalm-tone  and  endings. 
First. 


t 


Dixit  do-mi-niu  do-ml-no  mc^ :        M-de     a  dextria  m«-lt 
Second.  Third. 


3: 


isr- 


The  Gospel-canticle  tone  is  the  same. 
The  Intioit-toD6  and  endings. 


t=i: 


lu  te  do-inl  -  ne  sper  -•  •  vi,  oon  eon-fon-dar  In   e  -  ter-num 
First 


in    Jua   •    ti    -  ti 
Second. 


■■        a  ■ 


tu    -   a       U  -  ber 
Tliird_. 
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Sixth  Mods. 
Psalm-tone  and  ending. 


■  ■  ■ — a-B — 

■    W    ■    B 


Dixit  domlnui  do-ml-no  me-o :  ac-de  a  d«x-tri>  m»-U 

The  Gospel-canticle  tone  is  the  same  as  the 
First  Mode. 

The  Introit-tone  and  ending. 
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V. 

or  -  bla  tcr-ra-ram  et  u-ni-ver  -  ai  qui  ha-M-taut  in  e  -  o 

Sbvekth  Modb. 
Fsalin-tone  and  endings. 
First. 


M            .•••           ■■•■ 

a  ■  a  "  a  . 

i    ■  ■ 

Second.                  Third. 

•e^e  a  dex-tria  me-is 
Fourth. 

f    ■■*■■■ 

•a  -  •  r       1 

aa  -  ■  .  a 

1          ■  a 

'    ■ 

1 

Fifth.                     Sixth. 

Seventh. 

i    ■■"■&. 

■■       ■  a 

K. 

aa   "  a   ^  a 

M                  ■  ■ 

Be  •  oe  -  die  •  toa. 


Introit-tone  and  endings. 
First 


^ 


i'jkt 


-fNi 


Do-ini-nne  .  .  .,  cx-ol-tetter-im:  l«-t«n-tur...in-«a-la*uvl-tae. 
Second.  Third. 


:3t 
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BiOHTH  Mods. 
Psalm-tone  and  endings. 
First. 


Dixit  do-mi-nna  do-ml-no  me-o :         ae  •  de  a  des-trts  me-iau 


-  Second.              , 

Thiitl. 

i       ■■    ,    ■          ■ 

The   Gospel-canticle  tone   is  like  the  Second 
Mode,  a  fifth  higher. 

The  Introit-tone  and  endings. 
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i        -^■■■■pi-      --- 

^  3      1 
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First. 

eetdo-ml.noa   for  -  U  -  to -di  •  nem   et    prae-dnxlt     ee. 

^  Second. 

1     ■■■f^.l^-. 

'         a      I         *      tfm 

." 

The  Irregular  or  Pkrxorivs  Tone. 

f  1 

iba,- 

^a      • 

■■■■■■■■■■a 

^■aa"BB,      ,, 

1 !_, ft^JJ 

In  exitu  larael  de  Efypto :    domua  Jacob  de  populo  taarb*n> 

These  psalm-tones  provide  great  variety  of 
rhythm.  The  mediations  are  in  some  cases 
formed  from  a  single  accent  (Modes  II,  V. 
VIII),  in  others  from  a  doable  accent  (III  and 
VII),  while  in  Modes  I  and  VI  the  inflexion 
is  on  the  penultimate  independently  of  accent. 
Still  greater  differences  prevail  in  the  endings, 
ranging  from  the  single-note  inflexion  of  IV  6 
to  the  five-note  inflexion  of  III  6.  They  thus 
avoid  rhythmically  all  the  measured  monotony 
of  the  Anglican  chant  as  well  as  the  wearisome 
recurrence  of  all  closes  in  harmony. 

Responsorial  Psalmody  in  its  simplest  form 

has  entirely  disappeai-ed.     Psalms  are  no  longer 

sung  anywhere  in  the  Western  Church  in  the 

I  simple  inflected  monotone  of  a  soloist  with  a 

I  brief  interpolation  on  tlie  pai't  of  the  congregt- 
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loea  Anything  survive  to  show  exactly 
ica.1  form  this  primitive  Psabnody 
s  probable  that  it  was  not  unlike  the 
ftesponsorial  Psalmody  survives  in  its 
I  foinii  ixL  the  Gradual  at  Mass  and  at 
in  the  shape  of  a  Respond  alternating 


with  one  or  more  verses.  There  is  no  fixed 
tone  for  use  with  the  Verses  in  the  case  of  the 
Gradual,  but  there  is  a  fixed  responsorial  tone 
in  each  mode  for  use  with  the  Verses  of  the 
responds  of  the  Office.  These  eight  responsorial 
verse-tones  are  here  given  in  outline  : — 


The  Tons  of  the  Rxspond-Versb  in  the  Several  Modes. 

First. 
I2S45  128  4 
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Third. 
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Fourth. 
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Fifth. 
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Sixth. 
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Seventh. 
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^ 


afr 


Olu  ■  rl-a 
Con-Krva  me 


pa  •  tri  et   Jl-l\  •   o 
in     teoon   •   11  -  do: 


They  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  the  same  elements 
9&  were  noted  before  in  the  Antiphonal  psalm- 
tone  ;  each  of  them  is  double  in  character,  has 
an  intonation  leading  to  the  recitation,  each  in 
turn  is  closed  by  a  mediation  ;   then  in  the 
second  half  the  recitation  is  resumed  (with  or 
without  a  second  intonation  to  lead  into  it), 
and  the  whole  is  closed  by  a  final  cadence. 
Here  it  is  the  final  cadences  that  are  the  most 
fixed  \)arts  of  the  tone.     They  are  pentesyllabic, 
that  is  to  say,  the  last  five  principal  syllables  of 
each  half  of  the  verse  are  set  to  the  five  groups 


etfipi    •    -    ri  -    ■    -  tu   ■  i  saiict      •     -       o. 

domino  De    -    na  ine  •  us  es  tu. 

of  the  cadence.  If  there  were  small  light 
syllables  too  unimportant  to  be  counted  they 
were  neglected  in  the  reckoning  and  a  small 
note  (represented  here  with  a  white  centre)  was 
inserted  to  accommodate  them  somewhere  in 
the  body  of  the  cadence.  If  the  psalm- verse  is 
long  the  recitation  itself  may  be  a  good  deal 
decorated.  If  it  is  short  the  reciting  note  may 
altogether  disapi)ear.  Similarly  the  intonation 
is  expanded  or  contracted  as  occasion  may 
demand.  The  Gloria  patri  represents  a  con- 
tracted form  of  the  iisalm-verse,  but  side  by 
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employment  of  the  same  melody  to  a  longer 
text.  w.  H.  r. 

PSALTER,  THE  English  Metrical,  or  para- 
phrastic rhyming  translation  of  the  Psalms  and 
Evangelical  Hymns,  intended  to  be  sung,  dates 
from  the  third  year  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
the  year  1549  ;  but  if  we  may  believe  the 
accounts  usually  given  of  the  subject,  tlie 
practice  of  singing  compositions  of  this  nature 
in  England  is  far  older,  having  existed  among 
the  sympathisers  with  the  new  doctrines,  long 
before  the  Reformation  ;  it  may  even  have  had 
its  beginnings  among  the  foUowera  of  WycliOe 
or  Walter  Lollard.  With  regard  to  this  sup- 
position, one  thing  only  is  certain :  Stemhold's 
translations — the  nucleus  of  the  metrical  psalter 
which  has  come  down  to  us — were  not  by  any 
means  the  first  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  elder 
had  already  translated  the  seven  i)enitential 
psalms,  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  three  others  ; 
while  about  the  same  time  Miles  Coverdale, 
an  eminent  divine — foimerly,  like  Luther,  an 
Augustinian  monk,  and  one  of  the  earliest  con- 
verts to  the  reformed  doctrines, — brought  out 
thirteen  of  the  most  popular  Psalms,  translated 
into  English  (two  of  them  twice)  in  metrical 
form,  apparently  from  the  rhymed  versions 
contained  in  the  current  German  hymn  books 
published  between  1524  and  1535.  But  the 
scope  of  the  work  was  not  confined  to  a  few  of 
the  Psalms  of  David,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
title  :— 

Goostly  psalmM  and  spirltoall  songes  drawen  out  of 
the  holy  8criptare,  for  the  cdforte  and  consolacyon  of 
80ch  as  loue  to  reioyce  in  God  and  his  worde  (Colophon' 
Imprynted  by  me  Johan  Qoogh.    "  .... 


Cum  priuileglo 
No  date  (?  1589), 

the  psalms  being  twenty-six  in  number.  There 
are,  among  other  hymns,  three  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  two  of  the  Commandments,  two  of  the 
Creed,  two  of  the  Paternoster ;  hymns  of  the 
Nativity  and  the  Resurrection,  the  Magnificat 
and  Nunc  Dimittis.  The  rest  are  for  the  most 
part  sacred  songs  of  the  chorale  type ;  but  there 
is  one  office  hymn — Christe  qui  hix  es — with 
its  proper  tune.  Of  the  tunes,  which  accompany 
the  words  throughout, — no  psalm  or  hymn  being 
without  a  tune, — it  may  be  said  generally  that 
they  were  probably  taken  as  they  were  found  in 
the  Oeisllichc  Lieder  referred  to  above,  attached 
to  the  hymns  or  psalms  selected  for  translation. 
Many  have  already  been  identified,  and,  judging 
from  the  entire  similarity  of  style  which  is  seen 
throughout  the  collection,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  rest  will  eventually  reveal  their  deriva- 
tion from  the  same  source.  They  are,  of  course, 
strictly  modal.  All  the  modes  except  the  fifth 
and  sixth  are  represented,  both  in  their  original 
and  transposed  positions.  The  first,  fourth, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  each  contribute  five 
tunes  ;  the  rest  one  or  two  each.  The  melodies 
are  often  exceedingly  fine  and  striking,  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  metres  employed,  metres 


purposes  in  this  ooontry,  few  of  them  could  be 
thought  to  have  exercised  any  influence  upon 
the  English  ideal  of  metrical  music.  The  onlv 
copy  of  Coverdale's  work  known  to  exist,  is 
in  the  Library  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Its 
rarity,  and  also  the  fact  that  its  methods  were 
not  to  any  apparent  extent  adopted  in  England, 
may  be  in  part  due  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
suppression  in  1589,  the  year,  indeed,  of  its  sup- 
posed publication,  by  order  of  King  Henry  VIIL 
In  1549,  the  year  in  which  Stemhold's  first 
small  work  was  published,  without  tunes,  there 
appeared  a  metrical  translation  of  the  Fsalter 
complete,  together  with  the  Evangelical  Hynms, 
and  music  set  in  four  parts,  of  which  the  title 
is  as  follows : — 

The  Psalter  of  David  newely  translated  into  Englysib 
metre  in  such  sort  that  it  maye  the  more  decently,  and 
wyth  more  delyte  of  the  mynde,  be  read  and  songc  of 
al  men.  Wherunto  is  added  a  note  of  four  uu\r»} 
with  other  thynges,  as  shall  appeare  in  the  Fpistle  to 
the  Readar.  Translated  and  Imprinted  by  Robert 
Crowley  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  MDXLIX  tbo  XX 
daye  of  September.  And  are  to  be  sold  in  Elev  rentfx 
in  Holboume.  Cum  i»1vil^o  ad  Imprimendam  so 
lum.s 

In  the  *■  Epistle  to  the  Beadar '  the  music  la 
described  thus : — 

A  note  of  song  of  iiil  parts,  which  agreth  with  the 
meter  of  this  Psalter  in  such  sort,  that  it  senreth  for  all 
the  Psalmes  thereof,  eonteyniJige  so  many  notes  in  one 
part  as  be  syllables  in  one  meter,  as  appeareth  l^*  the 
dyttie  that  is  printed  with  the 


This  book  is  extremely  interesting,  not  onir 
in  itself,  but  because  it  points  to  previous  works 
of  which  as  yet  nothing  is  known.  In  his 
preface  the  author  says : — '  I  have  made  open 
and  playne  that  which  in  other  translations  is 
obscure  and  harde,'  a  remark  which  must  surely 
apply  to  something  more  than  the  meagre  con- 
tributions of  Surrey  and  Wyat ;  and  indeed  the 
expression  of  the  title,  'the  Psalter  of  DsY-id, 
newly  translated,'  seems  clearly  to  suggest  the 
existence  of  at  least  one  other  complete  version. 
The  metre  is  the  common  measure,  printed  not, 
as  now,  in  four  lines  of  eight  and  six  alternately, 
but  in  two  lines  of  fourteen,  making  a  lon^ 
rhyming  couplet^  The  verse,  compared  with 
other  work  of  the  same  kind,  is  of  average 
merit:  the  author  was  not,  like  Surrey  or 
Wyat,  a  poet,  but  a  scholar  turned  puritan 
preacher  and  printer,  who  pretended  to  nothing 
more  than  a  translation  as  faithful  as  possible, 
considering  the  necessities  of  rhyme.  But  the 
most  interesting  thing  in  the  book  is  the  music,* 
which  here  follows : — 


I  *  Note'  or  'boC«  of  aoog.'  «m, 

d«seripiif«  of  moaic  wt  to '~ 

oldtedilaMd,  ■tuot  It 
hto  leito-  to  H«ni7  VIII. 
whole  of  the  mtuio         " 


or  lathar  kad  bMO,  tbt  anil 
At  this  data  It  «m  protehir 
ma^a.  la  1541  CVBaiMr.  ta 
his  Utanr.  «P«^  ^  ^ 
'aouoBinwaa'tk* 


■onotixiM  M  *  tho  BOtC^' uid 

■  A  oopjr  of  thla  book  la  In  th«  Ubnry  of  BnuMoa*  Cnllrtt. 
Oxfovd.  Thanka  art  duo  to  the  CoUefe  for  pemiarfeB  to  ennir  t 
it.  (Another  copr— dlfltowtly  art  np-la  la  Mr.  Chriatle  Wllcrt 
llhnry.  Britwall.  Bncka.] 

>  This  was  the  vsoal  wj  of  printiny  the  cotoaan  anaaMi  i" 
Crowley's  day.  and  for  many  yaars  afterwardsi 

«  The  idalB'SOBir  of  ttiis  chant  Is  of  oovraa  the  aevtnth  lalaiH* 
tioal  tMM,  with  Uie  well-known  ending  vpon  the  partkipuit  X 
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PSALTER 


833 


Mode  VII. 


.  jsL.eaL  ^jS:      ^'^;^^■^^ 
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>unaell  of  wycked  men,  noratode  in  lyniiAra       ways. 


nterest  is  of  several  kinds.  In  the  first 
is  the  earliest  music  to  an  English  metrical 
i  as  yet  discovered.  The  insertion  of 
cr  also  converts  it  into  a  donble  chant, 
ileal  form  hitherto  supposed  unknown 
hundred  years  later,  and  thus  shows 
\a.t  a  simple  transition  the  passage  from 
Ing  the  prose  psalter  to  singing  the  metrical 
I Igh t  be  accomplished.  It  would  be  unwise 
gue  from  this  single  specimen  that  it  was 
complished,  or  that  we  see  here  the  typical 
English  metrical  psalm- tune ;  but  certainly 
iiscovery  of  this  little  composition,  so  ob- 
sly  intermediate  in  character,  very  much 
inishes  the  probability  that  the  chorale  form, 
ch  soon  afterwards  prevailed,  was  known 
England  at  this  time. 

Ve  now  enter  upon  the  history  of  what  after- 
*ds  became  the  authorised  version.  In  the 
.r  1548  or  1549 — it  is  uncertain  which,  but 
.«ibly  early  in  1549 — appeared  a  small  volume 
th  the  following  title : — 

3eTtayne  Psalmes  chooen  out  of  the  Psalter  of  David 
\  drawen  into  Englishe  Metre  by  Thomai  Stemhold, 
ome  of  y«  Kynges  Maiesties  Robes.  London,  Bdvardus 
hitchurche. 

his  volume,  which  is  without  date,  contains 
ineteen  psalms  only,  in  doublecommon measure, 
T  four  lines  of  fourteen,  by  Stemhold  alone, 
rithoat  music.  Stemhold  died  in  1549,  and  on 
)ec.  14  of  that  year  another  edition  was  pub- 
ished,  with  a  new  title : — 

.  All  such  psalmes  of  David  as  Thomas  Stemehold  late 
jroome  of  y«  Kinjies  Maieaties  Robes  didde  in  his  lyfetime 
draw  into  Bnglish  metre.    Newly  imprinted  by  Edwaxd  I 
"Whitchurch*.  | 

Besidestheoriginal nineteen,  this  edition  contains 
'  eighteen  by  Stemhold  ;  and,  printed  as  a  second 

pert,  a  supplement  of  seven  by  J.  Hopkins  with- 
:  out  music.  This  is  the  volume  which  in  previous 
■  accounts  of  the  subject*    has    been  usually 

descrihed  as  the  first  edition ;  and  no  mention  is 

As  tblt  ending,  bowevcr,  in  only  »  modtil»tlon  which  would  hAvt 
1  been  oometed  tn  the  Bomui  eerrloe  by  th«  rafaMquant  antJiduni, 
•    tlM  mniie  belong  properly  to  th«  mode  of  the  ehant. 

>  In  the  original  the  reciting  note  U  divided  Into  ■emlbreree,  one 

for  eech  irl1*Me. 
I        «  Except  in  that  glTen  by  Warton.  who  ipeaki  of  wmtoI  editions 
I     duiDKBtemhold'iirMine;  itto  Impoeelble,  however,  tooonobonte 
,     thit. 

VOIi.  Ill 


made  of  U  opkins's  supplement.  It  has  also  been 
usual  to  describe  the  contents  as  *  fifty-one 
psalms '  ;  the  actual  number,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
forty-four.  Lowndes  mentions  a  second  edition 
of  this  work  in  the  following  year: — *by  the 
widowe  of  Jhon  Harrington,  London,  1550.' 

In  this  year  aUo  William  Hunnis,  a  gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  published  a  small  selection 
of  metrical  psalms,  in  the  style  of  Stemhold, 
with  the  following  title : — 

Certayne  Psalms  chosen  out  of  the  Psalter  of  David, 
and  drawen  farth  into  Bnglish  Meter  by  William  Hunnis, 
London,  by  the  wydow  of  John  Herforde,  1650. 

A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  public  library  of 
Cambridge.  There  is  no  music  In  1558  ap- 
peared a  third  edition  of  the  volume  dated  1549, 
again  published  by  Whitchurche.  This  edition 
contains  a  further  supplement  of  seven  psalms  by 
Whittingham,  thus  raising  the  number  to  fifty- 
one.  There  is  still  no  music.  Lowndes  mentions 
another  edition  of  the  same  year,  'by  Thorn. 
Kyngston  and  Henry  Sutton,  London.' 

To  this  year  also  belongs  a  small  volume  con- 
taining nineteen  psalms  in  the  common  measure, 
which  is  seldom  mentioned  in  accounts  of  the 
subject,  but  which  is  nevertheless  of  great  in- 
terest, since  it  contains  music  in  four  parts.  The 
title  IB  as  follows  : — 

Certayne  Paalmes  select  out  of  the  Psalter  of  David, 
and  drawen  into  Bnglyshe  Metre,  with  notee  to  every 
Psalme  in  iiy  parts  to  Bynge,  by  F.  B.  In^printed  at 
London  by  WyUyam  Beres,  at  the  Bygne  of  the  Hedge 
Hogge,  1558.S 

In  the  dedication,  to  Lord  Russell,  the  author 
gives  his  fuU  name,  Francys  Seagar.  The  music 
is  so  arranged  that  all  the  four  voices  may  sing 
at  once  from  the  same  book:  the  parts  are 
separate,  each  with  its  own  copy  of  words  \  the 
two  higher  voices  upon  the  left-hand  page,  the 
two  lower  upon  the  right ;  all,  of  course,  turn- 
ing the  leaf  together.  Though  the  music  con- 
tinues throughout  the  book,  the  actual  number 
of  oompoeitions  is  found  to  be  only  two,  one  being 
repeated  twelve  times,  the  other  seven.  The 
first  is  here  given  : — 

Mode  IL    Transposed.* 

•    Md     be      the    Lord 


se^ 


Tin  c  Q.'j  u 


u 


4=A 


^fr^rfrm= 


WDj  whole,  etOL 


>  The  nnlque  oopy  of  thle  book  !•  1 1  the  Ubrwy  of-  Bmrnannel 
CoU«e.  Gkmbridfe.  Thanke  axe  dne  to  the  OoUege  for  i — '-'— 
toesamlnelt. 

«  The  orisinal  Is  without  ban. 


Zn 
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^piEpp^i*^gEEEi 


my  fyn    •   gtn    ....    to    fyght. 


It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have  not  yet 
quite  arrived  at  a  tune.  The  part  next  above 
tiie  bass,  in  descending  by  one  degixie  upon  the 
final,  performs  the  office  of  a  cantus  firmus,  but 
exhibits  no  other  characteristic  of  a  tune  that 
could  be  sung  alone.  The  composition  is  in  fact 
a  little  motet,  full  of  points  of  imitation,  but 
capable  of  repetition.  It  is  written  in  a  style 
which  will  be  easily  recognised  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Tye's  music  to  his 
metrical  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (also  published 
in  this  year)  or  with  the  four-part  song  *In  going 
to  my  naked  bed  ' — a  native  style,  founded  upon 
the  secular  part-songs  of  Fayrfax,  Cornysshe, 
Newark,  and  Banister,  which  had  been  gi-owing 
up  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth .  We  see 
it  here,  however,  in  an  imperfect  shape,  and  its 
development  into  a  flowing,  consecutive  oonunon 
measure  tune  is  only  to  be  found  in  Tye's  work.* 
It  is  true  thatTye,  in  the  last  line  of  his  compo- 
sitions generally,  and  occasionally  elsewhere, 
somewhat  injured  the  rhythmical  continuity  by 
introducing  a  point  of  imitation  ;  but  that  was  so 
obviously  a  concession  to  scholarship,  and  could 
with  so  little  difficulty  have  been  altered,  that 
we  may  certainly  ascribe  to  him  the  invention 
of  an  English  form  of  psalm  tune,  in  four  parts, 
suitable  for  popular  use,  and  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  tunes  in  chorale  form  to  which  it  was 
compelled  to  give  way.  The  influence  of  Geneva 
was  at  this  time  exceedingly  powerful  in  England, 
and  the  tendency,  slight  as  it  is,  to  florid  descant 
in  Tye's  work,  must  have  been  to  the  reformers 
extremely  objectionable  ;  for  just  as  unisonous 
psalm-singing  was  to  the  papist  the  sign  of  heresy, 
so  not  less  to  the  reformer  was  florid  descant  the 
sign  of  popery.  To  this,  no  doubt,  it  is  owing 
that  no  more  tunes  were  written  in  this  style. 

The  publications  of  this  year  probably  took 
place,  before  July,  which  was  the  month  of  the 
king's  death  ;  and  nothing  further  was  produced 
in  this  country  during  the  reactionary  reign  of  his 
successor.  But  in  1556  an  edition  of  Sternhold 
was  published  in  Geneva,  for  the  use  of  the  Pro- 
testants who  had  taken  refuge  there,  which  is 

>  Oncof  Tye'n  ton«*  wUl  b«  found  in  the  article  WniMOR  ok  It/ton 


famous  'Church  tunes,'  some  at  least  of  which 
have  been  sung,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  in  our 
English  churches,  from  that  day  to  this.  The 
book  appeared  with  a  new  title  : — 

One  and  flfUe  Pfialmes  of  David  in  English  metre, 
whereof  87  were  xuade  by  Thomas  Stenieholde  and  the 
rest  by  others.  Conferred  with  the  hehrewe,  and  in 
certeyn  places  corrected,  as  the  text  and  sens  of  tbe 
Propnete  required.*     ^ 

The  date  is  gathered  from  the  second  part  of 
the  book,  which  contains  the  Geneva  catechism, 
form  of  prayer,  and  confession,  and  is  printed 
'  by  John  Crespin,  Geneva,  1556. '  No  addition, 
it  will  be  seen,  had  been  made  to  the  nnmber 
of  translations ;  it  only  remains,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  the  tunes.  In  one  respect  this  edition 
differs  from  all  others.  Here  a  new  tune  is 
given  for  every  Psalm ;  in  subsequent  editions 
the  tunes  are  repeated,  sometimes  more  than 
once.  They  are  printed  without  harmony,  iu 
the  tenor  or  alto  clef,  at  the  head  of  the  Psabu ; 
the  first  verse  accompanying  the  notes.  The 
question  has  often  been  discussed,  what  the 
Church  tunes  are  ;  what  their  origin,  and  who 
their  author.  Burney  says  they  are  'mostly 
German ' ;  but  that  is  impossible,  since  the 
translations  in  the  edition  of  Sternhold  which 
the  emigrants  took  with  them  to  Geneva  were 
all,  except  one  or  two,  in  double  common 
measure  ;  and  there  are  no  foreign  tones  of 
this  date  which  will  fit  that  peculiarly  English 
metre.  The  true  answer  is  probably  to  b« 
found  in  Bavenscroft's  classified  index  of  the 
tunes  in  his  Psalter,  published  in  1621  ;  where, 
under  the  heading  of  '  English  tunes  imitating 
the  High  Dutch,  Italian,  French  and  Nether- 
landish tunes,'  will  be  found  almost  all  tb« 
original  ^  Church  tunes '  which  remained  in  u^c 
in  his  day.  According  to  this  excellent  antboritr , 
therefore,  the  'Church  tunes,'  as  a  whole,  anr 
English  compositions.  Furthermore,  consider- 
ing that  they  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this 
volume,  published  at  Geneva,  three  jean  after 
the  emigi'ation,  it  becomes  exceedingly  probable 
that  they  are  imitations  of  those  which  the 
emigrants  found  in  use  at  Geneva  among  the 
French  Protestants  ;  which  were  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  the  tunes  composed  by  Boni^geois  for 
the  Psalter  of  Marot  and  B^za.  [See  Boitrobois. ] 
Some  of  the  French  tunes  evidently  at  once 
became  great  favourites  with  the  English  Pro- 
testants. Already  in  this  volume  we  find  two 
most  interesting  attempts  to  adapt  the  famous 
French  tune  now  known  as  the  Old  Hundredth 
to  the  double  common  measure.  One  is  set  u» 
the  8rd  Psalm,  the  other  to  the  68th.  In  botJi 
the  first  line  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  in  th« 
French  tune :  the  difference  begins  with  tl;« 
difference  of  metre  in  the  second  line.  We  find 
further  that  as  the  translation  of  the  Psalt«r 
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toip^ards      completion,     Keith    and 
h.a.m,    residents  in  (Geneva,  rendered 
t^lie    later   psalms  into  special  metres, 
translated    others — among   them   the 
1.   order  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of 
t  admired    French  tunes  intact:  these 
nentioned  in  detail,  so  far  as  they  have 
yet  identified,  later  on.     The  question 
Drsliip  is  of  secondary  interest.     There 
:    this    time,    no  doubt,  many  English 
ns  capable  of  composing  them,  among 
:ani8ts  or  singing  men  in  the  Cathedrals 
napels   Royal,   who  are  known  to  have 
I    almost   as   warmly  as  the  clergy  into 
Ligious   discussions  of  the  time,  and  of 
many  took  refuge  at  Geneva  along  with 
ergy.      Immediately  upon  the  death  of 
in  1558,  [in  which  year  a  second  edition  , 
red,   the  recently  recovered  unique  copy  , 
ich  is  described  in  the  Times,  Sept.  19,  , 
I    this  work   found  its  way  to  England. 
lines  at  once  became  popular,  and  a  strong 
general  demand  was  made  for  liberty  to  ! 
them  in  the  churches.    In  the  following  year  , 
lission  was  given,  in  the  49th  section  of  i 
injunctions  for  the  guidance  of  the  clergy,  , 
re,  after  commanding  that  the  former  order  of  | 
ice  (Edward's)  be  preserved,  Elizabeth  adds :  —  ' 


id  yet  nevertheless,  for  the  comforting  of  sach  as 
$ht  in  music,  it  may  be  permitted,  that  in  the  begin- 
;  or  in  the  end  of  Common  Prayer,  either  at  morning 
livening,  there  may  be  snng  an  hymn,  or  sach  like 
g,  to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God,  in  the  best  melody 
I  music  tnat  may  be  conveniently  devised,  having 
|[>ect  that  the  sentence  of  the  hymn  may  be  understood 
I  i)erceived. 

lis  permission  and  the  immediate  advantage 
at  was  taken  of  jt,  no  doubt  did  much  to 
crease  the  popular  taste  for  psalm-singing, 
id  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  Psalter, 
or  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  1660,  a  new 
iitiou  appeared,  in  which  the  number  of  Psalms 
i  raised  to  64,  with  the  following  title  : — 

Fsalmes  of  David  in  Englishe  Metre,  by  Thomas 
iterneholde  and  others :  conferred  with  the  Bbnie,  and 
n  certp.ine  places  corrected,  as  the  sense  of  the  Prophete 
-equired :  and  the  Note  joyned  wlthall.  Very  mete  to 
oe  used'  of  all  sorts  of  people  privately  for  their  godlv 
-iolacH  dc  comfort,  laying  aparte  all  ungodly  songes  k 
ballades,  which  tends  only  to  the  nourishing  of  vice, 
and  corrupting  of  youth.  Newly  set  foarth  and  allowed, 
according  to  the  Queues  Maiesties  Iniunctions.    1560. 

The  only  kuo^^l  perfect  copy  of  this  edition  is 
in  the  hbrary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
where  it  is  bound  up  together  with  a  Bible  of 
1553.     It  bears  Day's  name  as  printer  and 
the  date.    It  contains,  moreover,  an  hUrodiic- 
tion  to  iMm  to  sing,  a  feature  hitherto  unknown 
in  Stemhold,  but  not  unfrequently  occurring 
I  afterwards.^     Although  no  mention  is  made 
of  them  in  the  title,  this  work  includes  metri- 
cal versions  of  three  of  the  Evangelical  Hymns, 
,    the  ten  Commandments,   the   Lord's   Prayer, 
,    and  the  Creed.    The  practice  of  repeating  the 

(  >  A  copy,  vithont  hum  of  pUoe  or  printer,  and  imperfeot  %i  the 
end,  li  In  th«  libnry  of  (Thrift  Church.  Oxford.  Thanks  are  due 
t«  the  Colltge  for  pennliilon  to  examine  It. 


tunes  begins  here,  for  though  the  number  of 
psalms  has  been  increased,  the  number  of 
tunes  has  diminished.  There  are  only  forty- 
four,  of  which  twenty -three  have  been  taken 
on  from  the  previous  edition ;  the  rest  are 
new.  Among  the  new  tunes  will  be  found 
five  adopted  from  the  French  Psalter,  in  the 
manner  described  above.  They  are  as  follows : 
The  tunes  to  the  French  121st,  124th,  and 
IS 0th,  have  been  set  to  the  same  jisalms  in 
the  English  version  ;  the  French  107th  has 
been  compressed  to  suit  the  English  120th  ;  and 
the  French  124th,  though  set  to  the  same  psalm 
in  the  English  version,  has  been  expanded  by 
the  insertion  of  a  section  between  the  third  and 
fourth  of  the  original — the  French  psalm  having 
four  lines  of  eleven  to  the  stanza,  the  English 
five.  The  tune  for  the  metrical  commandments 
is  the  same  in  both  versions. 

By  the  following  year  twenty- three  more 
translations  were  ready  ;  and  another  edition 
was  brought  out,  again  at  Geneva :  * — 

Foure  score  and  seven  Psalmes  of  David  in  English 
Mitre,  by  Thomas  Sterneholde  and  others:  conferred 
with  the  Hebrewe,  and  in  certeine  places  corrected,  as 
~*rophet  re<^uiretn. 
mge  of  Simeon,  i 
and  the  Lord's  rrayer.    1561. 

From  the  *  Forme  of  Prayers,'  etc.,  bound  up 
with  it,  we  gather  that  it  was  Sprinted  at  Geneva 
by  Zacliarie  Durand. '  The  number  of  tunes  had 
now  been  largely  increased,  and  raised  to  a  point 
beyond  which  we  shall  find  it  scarcely  advanced 
for  many  years  afterwards.  The  exact  number 
is  sixty-three  ;  of  which  twenty-two  had  ap- 
peared in  both  previous  editions,  fourteen  in  the 
edition  of  1560  only,  and  two  in  the  edition  of 
1656  only.  The  rest  were  new.  Among  the 
new  tunes  will  again  be  found  several  French 
importations.  The  tunes  for  the  English  50th 
and  104th  are  the  French  tunes  for  the  same 
psalms.     The  100th  is  the  French  184th, 


the  sense'  of  the  Prophet  requiretl 
~  "  "'        a,  the  then  commandments 
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tlie  113th  is  the  Fronch  86th,  the  122nd  the 
French  drd,  the  125th  the  French  21st,  the 
126th  the  French  90th.  The  145th  and  148th 
are  also  called  '  French '  by  Bavenscroft.^  Thos 
far  there  is  no  sign  of  any  other  direct  influence. 
The  imported  tunes,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered, 
are  all  French  ;  and  the  rest  are  English  imita- 
tions in  the  same  style. 

Before  we  enter  npon  the  year  1562,  which 
saw  the  completion  of  Sternhold's  version,  it  is 
necessary  that  some  account  should  be  given  of 
another  Psalter,  evidently  intended  for  the 
public,  which  had  been  in  preparation  for  some 
little  time,  and  actually  printed  in  1567  or 
1568  according  to  John  Daye's  license  granted 
by  the  Stationers'  Company,  but  which  was 
never  issued  —  the  Psalter  of  Archbishop 
Parker.     The  title  is  as  follows  : — 

The  whole  Paalter  translated  into  English  metre, 
which  contayneth  an  hnndreth  and  fifty  psalnies.  Im- 
printed at  I^jndon  by  John  Daye,  dwelling  over  Aldeni' 
sate  l>oneath  S.  Martyn's.  Cum  giatift  et  privileglo 
Kegite  maiestatis,  per  decennium. 

The  privilege  sufficiently  proves  the  intention 
to  publish.  It  seems  at  first  sight  curious, 
that  while  it  lias  been  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
copies  of  published  works  hitherto  referred  to  as 
unique,  it  should  be  possible  to  say  of  this,  which 
was  never  given  to  the  public,  that  at  least  eight 
examples  are  in  existence.  The  reason,  however, 
is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  few 
copies  struck  off  as  specimens  were  distributed 
to  select  persons,  and  so,  finding  their  way  at 
once  into  careful  hands,  wei*e  the  better  pre- 
served. The  existing  copies,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  compared,  correspond  exactly ;  and 
show  that  the  work  was  complete,  lacking 
nothing  except  tlie  date,  for  which  a  blank 
space  was  left  at  the  foot  of  the  title-page. 
The  verse  of  this  translation,  which  is  in  various 
metres,  is  in  every  way  far  superior  to  that  of 
Sternhold's ;  but  though  the  author  has  evi- 
dently aimed  at  the  simplicity  and  directness 
of  his  original,  he  is  frequently  obscure.  The 
suppression  of  the  work,  however,  was  probably 
not  due  to  any  considerations  of  this  kind,  but 
either  to  the  enormous  popularity  of  Sternhold's 
version,  which  was  every  day  becoming  more 
manifest,  or,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  supposed, 
to  a  change  in  the  author's  opinion  as  to  the 
desirability  of  psalm-singing.  In  any  case,  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  since  it  involved  the 
suppression  of  nine  tunes  specially  composed 

I  The  Imiwrtcd  taiiM  wmMtimes  anderw«iit  •  slight  altecmtlon, 
nwoniteted  lqrth«  treqa«ncy  of  th«  rnnlnln«  rhymM  in  the  FreDdk 
venlon.  By  thU  method  a  new  charmcter  ws«  often  giren  to  the 
tane. 


II   vue   worjc  aau   men  puuiiaaeu,  woiuu  »b  »u 

■events  have  onoe  more  established  the  standaid 
of  an  English  tune  in  four  parts,  broad,  simple, 
and  eifective,  and  suitable  for  congregational 
use  ;  and,  from  the  technical  point  of  view, 
finer  than  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
done  since.  Whetiier  it  would  have  prevailed 
or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  have  seen 
how,  in  the  case  of  Tye,  the  influenoe  of  Geneva 
tiinniphed  over  the  beauty  of  his  music ;  and 
that  influence  had  become  stronger  in  the 
interval.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to 
florid  descant,  so  hateful  to  the  reformers,  was 
absent  from  the  work  of  Tallis.  The  composi- 
tions in  this  book  are  printed,  in  the  manner 
then  customary,  in  separate  parts,  all  four 
being  visible  at  once.  They  are  in  nearly  plain 
counterpoint ;  the  final  close  is  sometimes 
slightly  elaborated,  but  generally  the  elfect — 
which  is  one  of  great  richness,  solemn  or  sweet 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  scale — 
is  obtained  by  very  simple  means.  Siglit  of 
the  tunes  are  in  the  first  eight  modes,  and  are 
intended  for  the  psalms ;  the  ninth,  in  Mode 
XIII,  is  supplementary,  and  is  set  to  a  transla- 
tion of  *  Veni  Creator.'  Two  of  them  have  been 
revived,  and  are  now  well  known.  One  appean 
in  our  hymnals  as  'Tallis,'  and  is  the  supple- 
mentary tune  in  Mode  XIII ;  the  other, 
generally  set  to  Bishop  Ken's  evening  hymn, 
and  known  as  *  Canon,'  is  the  tune  in  Modt> 
VIII.  With  re^i-d  to  the  latter,  it  should  b^ 
mentioned  that  in  the  original  it  is  twice  as 
long  as  in  the  modern  form,  every  section  being 
repeated  before  proceeding  to  the  next.  With 
this  exception  the  melodies  appear  as  they  were 
written  ;  but,  as  regards  the  three  other  part:;, 
only  such  fragments  have  been  retained  as  hare 
happened  to  suit  the  taste  or  convenience  of 
compilera.  In  the  original,  too,  the  tenor  leads 
in  the  canon ;  this  is  reversed  in  the  modem 
arrangement.  The  tune  in  Mode  I,  given  as 
No.  78  in  The  English  Hymnal  (1906),  trans- 
posed a  third  higher,  is  in  a  more  severe  and 
solemn  strain  than  the  two  just  mentioned. 
The  treatment  of  the  sixth — natural  in  th<> 
flrst  half  of  the  tune,  and  flat  in  the  latter 
half — is  in  the  finest  manner  of  Dorian  har- 
mony. The  instruction  with  regard  to  the 
tunes  is  as  follows : — 

The  tenor  of  these  partes  be  for  the  people  when  the? 
will  syng  alone,  the  other  parts,  pat  for  gnaater  queers 
or  such  as  will  syng  or  play  them  privatise. 

The  method  of  fitting  the  psalms  to  appropri* 
ate  tunes  is  very  simple.  At  the  head  of  ttcfa 
psalm  stands  an  accent — grave,  acute,  or  drcnm- 
flex — indicating  its  nature  as  sad,  joyful,  or 
indifferent,  according  to  the  author's  notion: 
the  tunes  bear  corresponding  accents.  The 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  containing 
fifty  psalms  ;  and  sinoe  it  is  only  in  the  third 
part  that  these  accents  appear  (together  with 
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Ingenious  system  of  red  and  black 
.  slio^wing  the  rhyming  structure  of  the 
'e  ni&y  x>erhai)s  conclude  that  the  work 
a.U  printed  at  once,  and  that  it  was  only 

"t-lcLe  end — possibly  after  the  pi-omulga- 
l^lizabetK's  injunctions — that  it  was 
'^  desirable  to  have  tunes  composed. 
iivst  complete  edition  of  the  Stemhold 
oplcins  version,  containing  tlie  whole 
,  the  Kvangelical  Hymns,  and  the 
£kl  Songs,  was  published  in  1562.     The 

edition  followed  in  1563  and  the  third 
\^  (the  unique  copy  is  in  the  John  Byland 
"  at  Manchester) ;  the  title  is  as  follows : — 

^w^liole  booke  of  Psalms  collected  into  Bnglysh 

\>y  T.   Stemhold,  I.  Hopkins,  and  others,  con- 

-with  the  Bbrue,  with  apt  notes  to  singe  theui 

Faithfully  x>erased  and  alowed  according  to 

'r  appointed  in  the  Queene's  maiestie's  Iniunctions. 

mprinteil  at  London  by  John  Day  dwelling  over 

il^ate.  .  .  .  1562. 

le  number  of  tunes  in  this  edition  is  sixty- 

of  which    14   had   ap^ieared  in  all  the 

Lous  editions,  seven  in  the  editions  of  1560 

1561    only,   and  seven  in   the  edition  of 

1    only,    and  four  in  the  edition  of  1560 

f ,      The  rest  were  new.     Notliiug  more  had 

A  taken  fi-om  the  French  Psalter  ;  but  t\«'o 

ea  which  Ravenscroft  calls  *High  Dutch' 

•e  adopted.     One  of  them,  set  to  Wisdome's 

.yer  *  Preserve  us,  Lord,  by  thy  dear  word,' 

s    identified  by  Burney  with  the  so-called 

ther  Chorale  set  to  similar  words.     It  will 

ve   been   observed   that   a   considerable   re- 

rangement  of  the  tuues  liad  hitherto  taken 

ace  in  every  new  edition  ;  the  tunes  which 

ere  taken  on  from  previous  editions  generally 

tmained  attached  to  the  same  psalms  as  before, 

ut  the  number  of  new  tunes,  as  well  as  of 

hose  omitted,  was  always  large.     Kow,  how- 

ver,  the  compilera  rested  content ;  and  hence- 

orwavd,  notwithstanding  that  a  new  edition 

,vas  published  almost  yearly,  the  changes  were 

so  gradual  that  it  ^vill  only  be  necessary  to  take 

note  of  them  at  intervals.    The  tunes  are  printed 

without  bars,  and  in  notes  of  unequal  length. 

Semibreves  and  minims  are  both  used,  but  in 

.  what  seems  at  first  sight  so  unsystematic  a  way 

— since  they  do  not  correspond  with  the  accents 

of  the  verae— that  few  of  the  tunes,  as  they 

'  stand,  could  be  divided  into  equal  sections  ; 

and  some  could  not  be  made  to  submit  to  any 

timesignature  whatever.     In  this  respect  they 

I'esemble  the  older  ecclesiastical  melodies.    The 

idea  of  imitation,  however,  was  probably  far 

from  the  composer's  mind,  and  the  object  of  his 

irregularity  was  no  doubt  variety  of  effect ;  the 

destraction  of  the  monotonous  swing  of  the 

alternate  eight  and  six  with  accents  constantly 

recurring  in  similar  positions.     To  the  eye  the 

tunes  appear  somewhat  confused  ;    but  u{)on 

trial  it  will  be  found  that  the  long  and  short 

notes  have  been  adjusted  with  great  care,  and, 

taking  a  whole  tune  together,  with  a  fine  sense 


of  rhythmical  balance.  The  modes  in  which 
these  compositions  ara  written  are  such  as  we 
should  ex|)ect  to  meet  with  in  works  of  a  popular, 
as  opposed  to  an  ecclesiastical,  character.  The 
great  majority  of  the  tunes  will  be  found  to  be 
in  the  modes  which  have  since  become  our 
major  and  minor  scales.  The  exact  numbers 
are  as  follows: — twenty -eight  are  in  Modes 
XIII  and  XIV,  twenty -three  in  Modes  IX 
and  X,  twelve  in  Modes  I  and  II,  one  in 
Mode  VII,  and  one  in  Mode  VIII.  All  these 
modes,  except  the  last  t^vo,  are  used  both  in 
their  original  and  transposed  {)ositions. 

A  knowledge  of  music 'was  at  this  time  so 
general,  that  the  number  of  pei-sons  able  to  sing 
or  play  these  tunes  at  sight  was  probably  very 
considerable.  Nevertheless,  as  in  the  eidition 
of  1560,  so  also  in  1561,  1564,  and  again  in 
1577  and  1581,  there  was  published  An 
Introduction  to  Learn  to  Sing^  consisting  of 
the  scale  and  a  few  elementary  iniles,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ignorant.  The  edition  of  1 607 
contained  a  more  elaborate  system  of  rules, 
and  had  the  sol-fa  joined  to  every  note  of 
the  tunes  throughout  the  book ;  but  this  was 
not  repeated,  nor  was  any  further  attempt 
made^  in  this  work,  to  teach  music. 

For  competent  musicians,  a  four-part  setting 
of  the  chm*ch  tunes  was  also  provided  by  the 
same  publisher : — 

The  whole  pealmes  in  foure  partes,  which  may  be  song 
to  al  musicall  instrumentes,  set  forth  for  the  encrease  of 
vertue,  and  aboliKhyng  of  other  yayne  and  triflyng 
balUdes.  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Day,  dwelling 
over  Aldersgate,  beneath  Saynt  Martyns.  Cum  gratiA  et 
privilegio  Regia*  Maiestatis,  per  septennium.    1563.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  this  title,  only  the  first 
verse  of  each  Psalm  is  given  ;  enough  to  accom- 
pany the  notes  once,  and  no  more  :  it  is  thei-e- 
ibre  only  a  companion  to  Stemhold ;  not,  like 
almost  all  subsequent  works  of  the  kind,  a 
substitute.  But  in  other  respects  it  was  designed 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  anything  that 
appeared  afteii^'ards.  It  is  in  four  volumes, 
one  for  each  voice.  Every  composition,  long  or 
short,  occupies  a  page ;  and  at  the  head  of  each 
stands  one  of  the  fine  pictorial  initial  letters 
which  appear  in  all  Day's  best  books  about  tliis 
time.  But  it  is  as  regards  the  quantity  of  tlio 
music  that  it  goes  farthest  beyond  all  other 
collections  of  the  same  kind.  The  composera 
of  subsequent  Psalters  thought  it  quite  sufficient, 
as  a  rule,  to  furnish  each  of  the  sixty-five  church 
tunes  with  a  single  setting  ;  but  here,  not  only 
has  each  been  set,  but  frequently  two  and  some- 
times three  and  four  composers  have  contributed 
settings  of  the  same  tune ;  and  as  if  this  wei-e  not 
enough,  they  have  increased  the  work  by  as 
many  as  thirty  tunes,  not  to  be  found  in  Stem- 
Iiold,  and  for  the  most  part  probably  originaL 
The  total  result  of  their  labours  is  a  collection 
of  141  compositions,  of  which  four  are  by  N. 
Southerton,  eleven  by  R.  Brimle,  seventeen  by 

1  A  Mcond  edition  wu  pnblirheil  in  IMS. 
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eighty -one  bj  W.  Parsons.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  while  all  the  contemporary  musicians 
of  the  first  rank  had  already  been  employed 
upon  contributions  to  the  liturgical  service — not 
only  by  way  of  MSS.,  but  also  in  the  printed 
work,  'Certayne  notes,'  etc.,  issued  by  Day  in 
1560, — the  composers  to  whom  the  publisher 
had  recourse  for  this  undertaking  are  all,  except 
one,  otherwise  unknown.  ^  Nor  is  their  music, 
though  generally  respectable  and  sometimes 
excellent,  of  a  kind  that  requires  any  detailed 
description :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  few  j 
of  its  most  noticeable  characteristics,  interest-  I 
ing  chiefly  from  the  insight  they  afford  into  the  i 
practice  of  the  average  proficient  at  this  period. 
The  character  of  these  compositions  in  most 
cases  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  simple 
settings  of  the  French  Psalter  by  Goudimel  and 
Claude  le  Jeune  [conceiiiing  those  composed  by 
Franc  for  the  Psalter  of  1565,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  94], 
the  parts  usually  moving  together,  and  the 
tenor  taking  the  tune.  The  method  of  Causton, 
however,  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of 
his  associates :  he  is  evidently  a  follower  of  Tye ; 
showing  the  same  tendency  towards  florid  coun- 
terpoint, and  often  indeed  using  the  same  figures. 
He  is,  as  might  be  expected,  very  much  Tye's 
inferior  in  invention,  and  moreover  still  retains 
some  of  the  objectionable  collisions,  inherited 
by  the  school  of  this  period  from  the  earlier 
descant,  which  Tye  had  refused  to  accept.^ 
Brimle  offends  in  the  same  way,  but  to  a  far 
greater  extent :  indeed,  unless  he  has  been 
cruelly  used  by  the  printer,  he  U  sometimes 
unintelligible.  In  one  of  his  compositions,  for 
instance,  having  to  accommodate  his  accom- 
panying voices  to  a  difficult  close  in  the  melody, 
he  has  >\Titten  as  follows  :  ' — 


Tunc. 


f-^=^g^:^^E^^gl 


The  difficulty  arising  from  the  progression  of 
the  melody  in  this  passage  was  one  that  often 
])re8ented  itself  during  the  process  of  setting 
the  earliest  versions  of  the  church  tunes.  It 
arose  whenever  the  melody,  in  closing,  passed 

I  Caiuiton,  a  Oentlemiui  of  the  Chapel  Rojral.  had  been  a  oontrf  > 
bator  to  '  Certayiio  notea.' 

*  He  frequently  conrerte  paming  diseordii  into  disoonis  of  pcrcna- 
Kion.  by  irpeatlng  the  boM  note ;  and  hi*  ear,  it  Memt.  oould  tolerate 
the  prepared  ninth  at  the  distance  of  a  aeoond.  when  it  occurred 
between  inner  parte. 

3  This  pMMage.  however,  will  present  nothing  extraordinary  to 
thoM  who  may  happen  to  have  examined  the  examples,  taken  from 
iUalqr.  Pigott.  and  others,  in  Morley's  Plaine  and  Katie  Intndue- 
tion  to  Praeticall  MfuHek.  From  thoae  examples  it  appears  that  the 
laws  which  govern  the  treatment  of  disoordji  were  not  at  all  genenlly 
nnderstood  by  BngUsh  musiclanii,  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  reign :  it  Is  quite  evident  that  disoords  (nnt 
patting)  were  not  only  constantly  taken  nnprepai'ed.  but.  what  in 
more  strange,  the  dlaconiant  note  was  absolntely  free  in  ItA 
progression.  It  might  either  rise  or  fall  at  pleasure :  it  might  pssii. 
iiy  skip  or  by  degree,  either  to  concord  or  discord ;  or  it  miffht 
remain  to  become  the  premmtlon  of  a  suspended  disoord.  And 
this  wu  the  practice  of  mnsiclnns  of  whom  Morley  says  that '  they 
were  skilful  men  for  the  time  wherein  th«y  lived.' 


of  the  scale  to  the  final.  When  this  happened, 
the  final  cadence  of  the  mode  was  of  conrae 
impossible,  and  some  sort  of  ex^iedient  became 
necessary.  Since,  however,  no  subetitate  for 
the  proper  close  could  be  really  satisfactoiy— 
because,  no  matter  how  cleverly  it  might  be 
treated,  the  result  must  necessarily  be  ambigu- 
ous— in  all  such  cases  the  melody  was  sooner 
or  later  altered.  As  these  expedients  do  not 
occur  in  subsequent  PSalters,  two  or  other  speci- 
mens are  here  given  of  a  more  rational  kind 
than  the  one  quoted  above. 


Mods  IX. 


Transposed  (Final,  D). 

W.  Pabsoss. 


Both  Parsons  ^  and  Hake  appear  to  have  been 
excellent  musicians.  The  style  of  the  former  is 
somewhat  severe,  sometimes  even  harsh,  bot 
always  strong  and  solid.  In  the  latter  we  find 
more  sweetness  ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  him 
that,  more  frequently  than  the  others,  he  makn 
use  of  the  soft  harmony  of  the  imperfect  triad  in 
its  first  inversion.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
of  the  seventeen  tunes  set  by  him  in  this 
collection,  seven  were  church  tunes,  and  ten 
had  previously  appeared  in  Crespin's  edition  of 
Stemhold,  and  had  afterwards  been  dropped. 
His  additions,  therefore,  were  none  of  them 
original.  One  other  point  remains  to  b* 
noticed.      Modulation,    in   these    settings,  is 

«  InEste'fl  psalter  the  tnne  of  Now  1  has  ainady  be«i  altend.  u 
order  to  make  a  true  flnal  dose  poasible,  iu  the  mamMr  sbon  beiw- 
The  tune  containing  No.  2  does  not  occur  a^in.  but  ben  sIwm 
equally  simple  alteratieti  brings  about  the  desired  result 


W.  GOBBOta 


»  W.  Parsons  must  not  be  eonfoonded  with  B.  I^knaaa. »  «^ 
known  oompoeer  of  this  period.  J.  Hake  msy  poodbly  have  w«  »2 
•  Mr.  Hake.'^a  singing  man  of  Windaor,  whose  name  wu  «««««" 
by  Testwooda  in  one  of  the  rcafRng  speeches  for  whlc^  he  wat  sw^* 
ward*  tried  (with  Marbeck  and  Another)  and  executed. 
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i*are  ;  &nd  often,  when  it  would  seem 
em  e&rs  at  least — to  be  irresistiblj 
by  the  progression  of  the  melody,  the 
ingenuity  with  which  it  has  been 
I  very  curious.     In  the  tune  given  to 

I  Psalm,     for   instance,    which  is   in 

II  (tinal,    G),  the  second  half  begins 
iraae  \7l1icl1  obviously  suggests  a  modu- 

tlie  dominant: — 


-^- 


zst: 


ich    lias    been   treated   by   Parsons  as 
1 


importance  of  this  Psalter,  at  once  the 
id  the  most  liberal  of  its  kind,  entitles  it 
mplete  example  of  its  workmanship.  The 
chosen  is  that  to  the  137th  Psalm,  an 
3nt  specimen  of  the  English  imitations  of 
Vench  melodies,  and  interesting  also  as 

one  of  the  two  tunes  which,  appearing 
g  the  first  printed — in  Crespin's  edition  of 
hold, — are  in  use  at  this  day.  It  was 
intly  a  favourite  with  Parsons,  who  has  set 
:ee  times  ;  twice  placing  it  in  the  tenor,  and 

in  the  upper  voice.  The  latter  setting  is 
one  here  given : — * 

Mode  XIV.    Trauspcwed. 

Psalm  exxxvii.  W.  Parsoks. 

\Vh«m    M      we     mt       in       Ba   •   bl  .  Ion. 


^11 


\^J^^    "" 


Notblng  la  more  inteniting  than  to  trace  the  protr—  of  a 
nge  of  thia  kind  throafh  rabMonant  pialian,  and  to  notice 
r  ■only,  aooDer  or  later,  the  moduJatlon  cornea  :— 

Mode  XIII.    Transposed. 

W.  CoBBOLD  (Sste's  Psalter,  1592). 


£53: 


-J^-^- 


f:^e^: 


^^EilEk 


T7 


rnne..a,  4_J_J^_^___^ ^_ 


— -t--r- 


MoRLBY  (Barley's  Psalter). 


I  It  mut  be  confoMd  tbat  the  tune  la  more  beantif  ol  vithoat  Ita 
wUin(.  Ptnoiu  baa  not  onlj  avoided  every  kind  of  modulation, 
hill  hu  CTcn  rffoawl  eloica  which  the  ear  deeiree.  and  whleh  he 
irtiKht  have  taken  withimt  baring  reeonrae  to  chroma  tie  notea.  It 
rcntalncd  (or  later  miulclan<i  tv  bring  out  the  beautj  of  the  melodj. 


Wo  hanged  our  harpew  and    in  -  etru  •  menta.     the 


4=^^4^=^.^ 


At  the  end  of  the  book  are  to  be  found  a  few 
miscellaneous  compositions,  some  in  metre  and 
some  in  prose,  probably  not  specially  intended 
for  this  work,  but  adopted  into  it.  Some  of 
these  are  by  the  musicians  employed  upon  the 
Psalter ;  but  there  are  also  two  by  Tallis,  and 
one  each  by  Shephai-d  and  Edwards. 

The  ample  supply  of  four-part  settings  con- 
tained in  Day's  great  collection  seems  to  have  so 
far  satisfied  the  public  craving,  that  during  the 
next  sixteen  years  no  other  publication  of  the 
same  kind  was  attempted.  Kor  had  the  work 
which  appeared  at  the  end  of  that  period  been 
composed  with  any  kind  of  desire  to  rival  or 
succeed  the  existing  one  ;  it  had,  in  fact,  never 
been  intended  for  the  public,  and  was  brought 
out  without  the  permission,  or  even  the  know- 
ledge, of  its  author.    Its  title  was  as  follows  : — 

The  Psalmes  of  David  in  English  meter  with  notefl  of 
foore  partes  set  unto  them  by  Guilielmo  Damon,  for 
John  Bull,  to  the  use  of  the  godly  Christians  for 
reereatyng  themselves,  instede  of  fond  and  unseemly 
BalladeH.  Anno  1579  at  London  Printed  by  John  Daye. 
Cum  privilegio. 

The  circumstances  of  this  publication,  as  they 
were  afterwards  related,  were  shortly  these.  It 
was  Damon's  custom,  on  the  occasion  of  each  of 
his  visits  to  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Bull,  to  com- 
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when  the  collection  was  complete,  Bull  gave 
to  the  -printer,  without  asking  the  author's  con- 
sent. The  preface,  by  one  Edwaixl  Hake,  is 
a  kind  of  apology,  pai*tly  for  the  conduct  of 
the  above-mentioned  Mr.  John  Bull,  'citizen 
and  goldsmith  of  London,'  and  partly  for  the 
settings  themselves,  of  which  he  says  that  they 
were  'by  peeoe  meale  gotten  and  gathei-ed 
together  from  the  fertile  soyle  of  his  honest 
frend  Guilielmo  Damon  one  of  her  Maiesties 
Musitions,'  who  'never  meant  them  to  the  use 
of  any  learned  and  cunnyng  Musition,  but  alto- 
gether respected  the  pleasuryng  of  his  private 
frend. '  The  settings — one  only  to  each  tune — 
are  very  much  of  the  kind  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  circumstances.  They  are  in 
plain  counterpoint,  with  the  tune  in  the  tenor  ; 
evidently  the  work  of  a  competent  musician,  but 
without  special  merit  The  book  contains  four- 
teen tunes  not  to  be  found  in  Day,  and  among 
these  are  the  first  four  of  those  single  common 
measure  tunes  which  later  quite  took  the  place 
in  })opular  favour  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  older 
donble  kind.  They  had  not  as  yet  been  named, 
but  they  were  afterwards  known  as  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  Canterbury,  and  Southwell.  Two  of 
the  church  tunes  have  been  dropped ;  and  it 
should  also  be  remarked  that  in  many  tunes  the 
value  of  the  notes  has  been  altered,  the  altera- 
tion being,  in  all  cases,  the  substitution  of  a 
minim  for  a  semibreve. 

Warton  mentions  a  small  publication,  '  VII 
Steppes  to  heauen,  alias  the  vg  [penitential] 
Psalmes  reduced  into  meter  by  Will  Hunnys,'  * 
which  he  says  was  brought  out  by  Henry 
Denham  in  1581  ;  and  '  Seuen  sobs  of  a  sorrow- 
fiill  soule  for  sinne,'  published  in  1585,  was, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  a  second  edition 
of  the  same  work  with  a  new  title.  The  later 
edition  contains  seven  tunes  in  double  common 
measure,  in  the  style  of  the  church  tunes, 
exceedingly  well  written,  and  quite  up  to  the 
average  merit  of  their  models.  Bumey  and 
Lowndes  both  mention  a  collection  of  settings 
with  the  following  title  : — 


Musicke  of  six  and  five  parts  made  upon  the  common 
tunes  ufkHl  in  singing  of  the  Psolmos  oy  John  Gosyn, 
•London  by  John  Wolfe,  1586.  ^ 


Another  work,  called  by  Canon  Havergal  the 
'Psalter  of  Henrie  Denham,'^  is  said  to  have 
been  published  in  1588. 

Damon  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
annoyed  to  find  that  compositions  which  he 
thought  good  enough  for  Mr.  Bull,  had  been  by 
Mr.  Bull  thought  good  enough  for  the  public ; 
and,  as  a  protest  against  the  injustice  done  to 
his  reputation,  began,  and  lived  long  enough  to 
finish,  two  other  separate  and  complete  settings 
of  the  church  tunes,  in  motet  fashion ;  the  tunes 
in  ihe  first  being  in  the  tenor,  and  in  the  second 

t  Them  works  the  writer  hM  not  been  able  to  meet  with. 


from  whose  preface  we  learn  the  porticiilan  of 
the  publication  of  1579.  The  titles  axe  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  former  booke  of  the  Husicke  of  M.  WUliam 
Damon  late  one  of  her  roaiestieB  Husitiona :  eonteining 
all  the  tunes  of  David's  Psalmes,  as  they  are  ordinarilj 
soung  in  the  Chuixsh :  most  excellently  by  him  oompoaed 
into  4  parts.  In  which  sett  the  Tenor  singeth  the  Gliuith 
tune,    l^blished  for  the  recreation  of  such  as  delight  in 

'  Musicke :  by  W.  Swayne  Gent.    Printi  d  by  T.  E8t«,  the 
assign^  of  W.  Byi^.     1591. 

2.  The  second  Booke  of  the  Musicke  of  M.  Wmiam 
Damon,  conteining  all  the  tunes  of  David's  Fsalmes, 
differing  from  the  former  in  respect  that  the  highest 
part  singeth  the  Church  tune,  etc 

In  both  these  works  the  compositions  are  in 
the  same  rather  ornate  style ;  points  of  imitatioii 
are  frequently  taken  upon  the  plain-song,  the 
parts  from  time  to  time  resting,  in  the  usual 
manner  of  the  motet  Their  whole  aim  ia,  in 
fact,  more  ambitious  than  that  of  any  other 
setting  of  the  church  tunes.  Twelve  of  the 
original  tunes  have  been  dropped,  sjid  one  in 
single  common  measure  added — ^the  tune  after- 
wards known  as  Windsor  or  £ton.  [See  Windsok 
Tune,  and  vol.  1.  p.  654.] 

£ste,  the  publisher  of  these  two  works,  must 
have  been  at  the  same  time  engaged  upcm  the 
preparation  of  his  own  famous  Psalter,  for  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year  it  was  brought  out, 
with  the  following  title : — 

The  whole  booke  of  psalmes:  with  their  wonted 
Tunes,  as  they  are  song  in  Churches,  oompoaed  into 
fonre  parts :  All  which  are  so  placed  that  foare  may 
sing  eeh  one  a  seueral  part  in  this  booke.  Wherein  tte 
Church  tunes  are  caieftilly  •corrected,  and  thereunto 
added  other  short  tunes  usually  song  in  London,  aai 
other  places  of  this  Bealme.  With  a  table  In  the  end  of 
the  booke  of  such  tunes  as  are  newly  added,  with  the 
number  of  ech  Fsalme  placed  to  the  aaid  Tuhcl  Con- 
piled  by  aondrv  avthors  who  haue  so  laboured  herein, 
that  the  vnskilftill  with  small  practice  may  attaine  to 
sing  that  part,  which  is  fittest  for  their  voice.  Imprint^ 
at  London  by  Thomas  Est, 'the  assigne  of  William  Byrd: 
dwelling  in  Aldersgate  streete  at  the  signe  of  the  Bl-ek 
Horse  and  are  there  to  be  sold.    1592.^ 

It  seems  to  have  been  part  of  £ste*8  plan  to 
ignore  his  predecessor.  He  has  dropped  nins 
of  the  tunes  which  were  new  in  Damon's 
Peters,  and  the  five  which  he  has  taken  oa 
appear  in  his  *  Note  of  tunes  newly  added  is 
this  booke. '  Four  of  these  five  were  those  after 
wards  known  as  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Canterbury, 
and  Windsor,  and  the  first  three  must  already 
have  become  great  favourites  with  the  puhlir, 
since  Cambridge  has  been  repeated  twen^-ninf 
times,  Oxford  twenty-seven  times,  and  Canter- 
bury thirty- three  times.  The  repetition,  thei^ 
fore,  is  now  on  a  new  principle :  the  oldrr 
custom  was  to  repeat  almost  every  tune  once 
or  twice,  but  in  this  Psalter  the  repetilaon  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  these  tluee  tunea 
Five  really  new  tunes,  all  in  single  oommoa 
measure,  have  been  added.  To  three  of  theae^ 
names,  for  the  first  time,  are  given  ;  they  an 

t  A  MOMMl  edition  waa  pobilakml  la  lOM,  MBd  a  QUaA  ta  IW- 
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iurie, '  '  Kentish '  (afterwards Rochester), 
assliire.'  The  other  two,  though  not 
i  yet,  Afterwards  became  London  and 
ter. 

le  four- part  settings  £ste  engaged  ten 
-s,  '  being  such/  he  says  in  his  preface, 
ovr  to  be  expert  in  the  Arte  and  suffi- 
ELiiswe^-e  such  curious  carping  Musitions, 
\l'\[\  liatli  uot  been  employed  to  the 
ng  of  this  work.'  This  is  no  empty 
seventeen  of  the  settings  are  by  John 
;  twelve  by  George  Kirbye ;  ten  by 
i  Allison  ;  nine  by  Giles  Fainaby  ;  seven 
ward  Blancks  ;  five  by  John  Donlaud ; 
/  William  Cobbold ;  four  by  Edmund 
r  ;  two  by  Edward  Johnson,  and  one  by 
el  Cavendish.  It  will  be  observed  that 
i\  most  of  these  composers  are  eminent  as 
galists,  none  of  them,  except  Hooper, 
fcrhaiis  Johnson,  are  known  as  experts  in 
.clesiastical  style :  a  certain  interest  therc- 
lelongs  to  their  settings  of  plain -song ;  a 
of  composition  which  they  have  nowhere 
ipted  except  in  this  work.^  The  method 
eatmeut  is  very  varied  :  in  some  cases  the 
terpoint  is  perfectly  plain  ;  in  others  plain 
Lxed  with  florid  ;  while  in  others  again  the 
d  prevails  throughout.  In  the  plain  settings 
reat  advance  upon  the  best  of  those  in  Day's 
Iter  will  be  observed.  Indeed,  in  one  respect, 
he  melodious  progression  of  the  voices, — 
ancc  was  scarcely  possible  ;  since  equality 
ntereat  in  the  parts  had  been,  from  the  very 
;inning,  the  fundamental  principle  of  oom- 
iition.  'V\Tiat  advance  there  is  will  be  found 
be  ill  the  direction  of  hanuony.  The  ear  is 
itified  more  often  than  before  by  a  harmonic 
ogression  appropriate  to  the  progression  of  the 
ue.  Modulation  in  the  closes,  therefore,  he- 
mes more  frequent ;  and  in  some  cases,  for 
lecial  reasons,  a  partial  modulation  is  even 
itrodiiced  in  the  middle  of  a  section.  In  all 
:yles,  a  close  containing  the  prepared  fourth, 
Ither  struck  or  suspended,  and  accompanied  by 
he  fifth,  is  the  most  usual  termination  ;  but 
he  penultimate  harmony  is  also  sometimes 
)Teceded  by  the  sixth  and  fifth  together  upon 
:he  fourth  of  the  scale.  The  plain  style 
has  been  more  often,  and  more  successfully, 
treated  by  Blancks  than  by  any  of  the  others. 
He  contrives  always  to  unite  solid  and  reason- 
able harmony  with  freedom  of  movement  and 
melody  in  the  parts ;  indeed,  the  melmly  of  his 
upper  voice  is  often  so  good  that  it  might  be 
sung  as  a  tune  by  itself.  But  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  settings  in  this  work  are  in  the 
mixed  style,  in  which  the  figuration  introduced 
consists  chiefly  of  suspended  concords  (discords 
being  still  reserved  for  the  closes),  passing  notes, 
and  short  points  of  imitation  between  two  of  the 

>  Ftmer  btd  inibllalMd,  In  tbe  prerhnas  year,  forty  canona,  two 
In  on«,  upon  one  idftln-mng.  Tmm,  however,  were  only  conti»> 
punUI  exerclan. 


parts  at  the  beginning  of  the  section.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  who  is  most  excellent  in  this 
manner.  Farmer's  skill  in  contriving  the  short 
points  of  imitation  is  remarkable,  but  one  must 
also  admire  the  richness  of  Hooper's  harmony, 
Allison's  smoothness,  and  the  ingenuity  and 
resource  shown  by  Cobbold  and  Kirbye.  The 
last  two,  also,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  the  more  florid  style, 
wliich,  in  fact,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason,  they 
have  attempted  more  often  than  any  of  their 
associates.  They  have  produced  several  com- 
positions of  great  beauty,  in  which  most  of  the 
devices  of  counterpoint  have  been  introduced, 
though  without  ostentation  or  apparent  effort 

Famaby  and  Johnson  were  perhaps  not  in- 
cluded in  the  original  scheme  of  the  work,  since 
they  do  not  appear  till  late,  Johnson's  first  setting 
being  Ps.  ciii.  and  Famaby's  Ps.  cxix.  They  need 
special,  but  not  favourable,  mention  ;  because, 
although  then*  compositions  are  thoroughly  able, 
and  often  beautiful — Johnson's  especially  so — it 
is  they  who  make  it  impossible  to  point  to  Este's 
Psalter  as  a  model  throughout  of  pure  writing. 
The  art  of  composing  for  concerted  voices  in  the 
strict  diatonic  style  had  reached,  about  the  year 
1580,  probably  the  highest  point  of  excellence  it 
was  ca{)able  of.  Any  change  must  have  been  foi- 
the  worse,  and  it  is  in  Johnson  and  Famaby 
that  we  here  see  the  change  beginning.^ 

There  is,  however,  one  Psalter  which  can  be 
said  to  show  the  pure  Elizabethan  counterpoint 
in  perfection  throughout.  It  is  entirely  the 
work  of  one  man,  Richard  Allison,  already 
mentioned  as  one  of  Este's  contributors,  who 
published  it  in  1599,  with  the  following  title : — 

The  Paalmes  of  David  in  Meter,  the  plaine  song  beeing 
the  common  tanne  to  be  sung  and  phiide  upon  the  Lute, 
Orpharyun,  Citterue  or  Base  Violl,  severally  or  alto- 
gether, the  singing  pai't  to  be  either  Tenor  or  Treble  to 
the  instrnraent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  voyce,  or 
for  fowre  voycea.  With  tenne  shprt  Tannes  In  the  end, 
to  which  for  the  most  part  all  the  Psalmes  may  be 
usnally  sung,  for  the  use  of  such  as  are  of  mean  skill, 
and  whose  leysure  least  serveth  to  practize.  By  Richarti 
Allison  Oent.  Practitioner  in  the  Art  of  Mnsicke,  and 
are  to  be  soldo  at  his  house  in  the  Dukes  place  neere 
Aide -Gate  London,  printed  by  William  Barley,  the 
asigne  of  Thomas  Morley.    1599. 

The  style  of  treatment  employed  by  Allison 

'  JohiMon  (P*.  cxi.)  bai  tak«n  the  fourth  unpivpAr«d  in  a  chord 
u(  the  6-4,  and  the  iiiiperfeet  triad  with  the  root  in  the  ban. 
Famaby  so  frequently  abandon*  the  old  pxmctice  of  nuking  aU  the 
notes  upon  one  ayllable  conjunct,  that  one  must  auppoee  he  actually 
preferred  the  leap  in  ench  caiei.  The  following  variauta  of  a  weH- 
Icnown  oadenee,  aleo,  have  a  kind  of  interest,  since  it  is  difficult  tu 
see  how  they  could  for  a  moment  have  borne  ooinparison  with  their 
OKiglual:-- 


Farnaby. 


E.  Johnson. 


Johnson,  though  sometimes  licentious,  was  also  sometimes  even 
prudish.  In  taking  the  sixth  and  1U*h  upon  the  fourth  of  the 
scale,  his  asaociates  accompanied  them,  in  the  modem  way,  with  a 
third;  Johnson.  howcTer.  refnms  this,  and,  following  the  strict 
Roman  nraetioe.  doubles  the  bass  nuie  instead. 
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samo  as  the  mixed  style  adopted  by  him  in 
Este's  Psalter.  Here,  after  an  interval  of  seven 
years,  we  find  a  slightly  stronger  tendency 
towards  the  more  florid  manner,  but  his  devices 
and  ornaments  are  still  always  in  perfectly  pure 
taste.  ^  The  lute  part  was  evidently  only  in- 
tended for  use  when  the  tune  was  sung  by  a 
single  voice,  since  it  is  constructed  in  the 
manner  then  proper  to  lute  accompaniments  to 
songs,  in  which  the  notes  taken  by  the  voice 
were  omitted.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his 
account  of  the  book,  makes  a  curious  mistake 
on  this  point.  He  says,  '  It  is  observable  that 
the  author  has  made  the  plain-song  or  Church 
tune  the  cantus  part,  tokich  part  being  intended 
M  well  for  the  lute  or  dttem  as  the  voice,  is 
given  also  in  those  characters  called  the  tablature 
which  are  peculiar  to  those  instruments.*  That 
the  exact  opposite  is  the  case,'  will  bo  seen  from 
the  translation  of  a  fragment  of  the  lute  part, 
here  given : — 


The  next  Psalter  to  be  mentioned  \b  one  which 
seems  to  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  It  was 
issued  without  date  ;  but  since  we  find  that  it 
contains  tunes  not  existing  in  the  third  edition 
of  Este  (1604),  it  may  perhaps  be  supposed  to  be 
later  than  that  edition ;  and  since  we  know 
that  its  printer,  W.  Barley,  brought  out  nothing 
after  the  year  1614,  it  would  be  natural  to  as- 
sume that  it  was  published  in  the  interval  be- 
tween those  two  dates.     Its  title  is  as  follows  : — 

The  whole  Booke  of  Psalmet.  With  their  woonted 
Tanes,  as  they  are  sung  In  Churches,  composed  Into 
foare  parts.  Ck>inpiled  by  sandrie  Authors,  who  have 
so  laboured  herein,  that  the  nnskilftil  with  small  practise 
may  attaine  to  sing  that  part,  which  is  Attest  for  their 
voice.  Pr  nted  at  London  in  little  8.  Hellens  by  W. 
Barley,  the  assigne  of  T.  Horley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  shop  in  Qratious  street.     Cum  privilegio. 

From  this  title,  and  from  the  fact  that  Morley 
was  the  successor  to  Byrd,  whose  assignee  flste 
was,  it  would  be  natural  to  infer  that  the  work 

I  It  WM  by  A  chance  mors  nnforianiitc  eren  than  nsual  tiiat  Dr. 
Barney  salaeted  this  Paalter.— on  the  whole  the  best  that  erer  ap- 
p.>ared.— as  a  victim  to  hi^  strange  prejudice  asainst  our  natire 
inosic.  His  sllichting  Terdlct  is  that  'the  book  has  no  merit,  bat 
wh.at  was  very  common  at  the  time  It  was  printed':  which  Is 
certainly  true;  but  Allison,  a  mnsician  of  the  flnt  rank,  is  not 
deserrlngof  contempt  on  the  ground  that  merit  of  the  highest  kind 
h  ippened  to  be  very  common  in  his  day. 

*  Hawkins  has  evidently  been  misled  by  theclanuilv  worded 
title. 


some  pretence  to  be  so.  But  it  differs  in  several 
important  respects  from  the  original.  Este's 
Psalter  was  a  beautiful  book,  in  octavo  size, 
printed  in  small  but  perfectly  clear  type ;  the 
voice  parts  separate,  but  all  visible  at  ODoe, 
and  all  turning  the  leaf  together.  Barleys 
Psalter  is  reduced  to  duodecimo  size,  becoming 
in  consequence  inconveniently  thick  ;  it  is 
badly  printed  ;  and  the  parts,  though  separate, 
do  not  always  turn  the  leaf  together.  Worse 
than  this,  in  almost  all  the  settings,  the  tin) 
upper  voice  parts  are  omitted^  and  the  remaining 
parts — the  tune  and  the  bass — being  separsto 
are  rendered  useless  even  to  the  organist,  the 
only  person  who  could  have  turned  two  parts 
to  any  sort  of  account.  The  work,  therefore, 
is  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice,  did  it  not  contain  ten  new  and  admirable 
settings,  of  which  four  are  by  Morley  himself, 
five  by  John  Bennet,  and  one  by  Famaby. 
These  not  only  save  the  book,  but  render  it 
valuable ;  for  in  Bavenscroft's  Paalter,  published 
a  few  years  later,  only  five  of  them — two  by 
Morley  and  three  by  Bennet — survive.  This 
work,  therefore,  contains  six  compositions  bj 
eminent  musicians  which  are  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  They  are  of  course  printed  entire, 
as  are  also  the  settings  of  the  two  established 
and  often-repeated  favourites  above  referred  to, 
•Oxford  and  Cambridge  tunes,  and  a  few  others, 
which,  however,  though  they  have  escaped 
mutilation,  have  not  escaped  alteration,  con- 
siderable changes  being  sometimes  made  in  the 
parts.  In  some  of  the  mutilated  settings,  also, 
the  bass  part  has  been  altered,  and  in  some  a 
new  bass  has  been  substituted  for  the  old  one, 
while  the  editor  has  allowed  the  name  of  the 
original  composer  to  stand  above  the  taue. 
Examples  of  extreme  carelessness  in  editing 
might  also  be  given,  were  it  worth  while  to  do 
so.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  somewhat  of  a 
puzzle.  There  would  be  nothing  sarprising  in 
its  peculiarities  had  it  been  some  unauthorised 
or  piratical  edition  of  Este ;  but  when  we  re- 
member that  the  printer  w:as  working  under 
the  royal  patent  granted  to  Morley,  and  that 
Morley  himself,  and  another  musician  almost 
as  distinguished,  contributed  to  it  some  of  the 
best  settings  of  church  tunes  ever  composed,  it 
becomes  difficult  to  account  for  its  badness.^ 
Besides  the  new  settings  of  old  tunes,  it  also 

3  One  explanation  only  can  be  suggested  at  present.  The  «»* 
may  never  have  been  intended  to  rank  with  fonr-part  pRsItm  at 
alL  The  sole  right  to  print  Sternhold's  version,  with  the  ehnnt 
tunes,  had  Just  pae«ed  into  the  hands  of  the  Statlonen'  Osapknr : 
and  It  is  possible  that  this  book  may  have  been  pat  forwaid.  not  ^ 
a  fourth  edition  of  Este.  but  In  eompeUUon  with  the  oompaay .  tk< 
promoters  hoping,  by  the  retention  of  the  complete  settiags  of  » f<« 
favourite  tones,  and  the  useless  bsss  part  of  the  rest  to  enmx^  > 
teehnleal  difference,  whldi  would  enable  them  to  avoid  Infrlnir- 
ment  of  the  Stationers'  patent.  The  new  aetUngs  of  Moriv  fto' 
Bennet  may  have  been  added  as  an  attractive  featttre^  If,  howew. 
the  announcement  In  the  tiUe  of  the  third  edtUeo  of  bis  (1«M). 
'  printed  for  the  eomnanie  of  Stationers,'  should  mean  thst  tk* 
oompany  had  acquired  a  permanent  right  to  that  work.  BsrW  > 
publication  would  seem  no  longer  to  be  defensibla.  on  any  gmm'L 
Further  research  may  make  the  matter  morp  clesr. 
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one    new   tune  uet  by  Blancks,  after- 
4.11ed  by  Kavenscroft  a  Dutch  tune. 
iTftscroft's    Psalter,  which  comes  next  in 
ras  i^nblislied  in  1621,  with  the  following 

tiole  Booke  of  Psalmes  with  the  Hynines  Evan- 
a.n<l  SongB  Spirituall.  Ck>inpoBed  into  four  parts 
i  ry  a.utliors,  to  such  seTerall  tunes,  as  have  been, 
^  generally  sung  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
xy,  ItAly,  France,  and  the  Netherlands :  never  as 
ore  in  one  volume  published.  .  .  Newly  corrected 
marked  l>y  Thomas  Rayenscrofb  Bachelar  of 
c«.      Printed  at  London,  for  the  Company  of  Sta- 

is  Psalter  contains  a  larger  number  of 
lositious  than  any  other  except  that  of 
^  but  the  number  in  excess  of  the  Church 
»  is  not  made  up,  as  in  Day,  by  alternative 
.Tigs,  but  by  the  addition  of  forty  new  tunes, 
ost  all  of  which  are  single  common  measure 
QS  of  the  later  kind,  with  names.  They 
•ear  in  the  index  under  the  heading — 'such 
los  of  the  Psalmes  usually  sung  in  Cathedrall 
wrches,  CoUegiat  Cha^iels,  &c.,'  and  are 
rided  broadly  into  three  classes,  one  of  which 
atains  those  named  after  the  English  Cathe- 
als  and  Universities,  while  the  other  two  are 
lied  Te&i>ectively  Scotch  and  Welsh,  and  the 
ines  named  accordingly.  Tlie  whole  subject  of 
.lese  names,  and  how  they  are  to  be  understood, 
as  been  gone  into  at  some  length  by  Canon 
lavergal  in  the  preface  to  his  quasi-reprint  of 
.bis  Psalter ;  and  his  conclusion  is  probably 
the  right  one,  namely,  that  the  tunes  were  in 
most  cases  designated  according  to  the  localities 
in  which  they  wera  found  in  use,  bnt  that  this 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  local  origin.  We 
have  already  referred  to  Ravenscroft's  description 
of  the  old  double  common  measure  tunes,  and 
need  add  nothing  here  with  respect  to  them. 
Under  the  heading  'forraigne  tnnes  usually 
sung  in  Great  Brittaine  '  will  be  found,  for  the 
French,  only  the  few  tunes  taken  from  the 
fleneva  Psalter,  enumerated  above  ;  with  regard 
to  other  sources,  the  magnificent  promise  of  the 
title-page  is  reduced  to  three  German  tunes, 
two  Dutch,  and  one  Italian. 

Of  the  100  settings  in  this  work,  38  had 
appeared  m  previous  ones.     All  the  musicians 
engaged  upon  Este's   Psalter  are  represented 
here ;  31  of  their  compositions  have  been  taken 
on,  and  Douland  and  Hooi)er  have  each  con- 
tributed a  new  one ;  Douland's  is  the  setting 
of  the  100th  Psalm  here  given.     Also,  one  of 
Parsons'  settings  has  been  taken  from  Day's 
Psalter,  though  not  without  alteration.     The 
four  settings  by  Morley  and    Bennet,    from 
Barley's  Psalter,  have  already  been  mentioned, 
and  in  addition  there  is  a  new  one  by  Morley, 
a  setting  of  the  1st  Psalm.     Tallis's  tune  in 
Mode  Vni  is  also  given  here  from  Parker's 
Psalter  (to  a  morning  hymn),  in  the  shortened 

>  A  Mcond  edition  «u  pabll«hed  In  1633.    It  wm  alao  aeremi 
tlnw  nprintcd.  dUwr  wMnXj   or   la   purt.  during  the   18th 


*  French  tunCy'  fnnn  Jiavenacro/Vs  *  Booke  of 
Psalmes,'  1621. 
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form,  but  with  the  tenor  still  leading  the 
canon. 

Eight  new  composers  appear,  whose  names 
and  contributions  are  as  follows : — R.  Palmer, 
1  ;  J.  Milton,  2  ;  W.  Hai-rison,  1  ;  J.  Tomkins, 

1  ;  T.  Tomkins,  2 ;  W.  Cranfield  or  Cranfonl, 

2  ;  J  .  Ward,  1  ;  S.  Stubbs,  2  ;  Ravenscroft 
himself,  48.  In  the  work  of  all  these  composers 
is  to  be  seen  the  same  impurity  of  taste  which 
was  visible  in  the  settings  made  for  Este  by 
Farnaby  and  Johnson.  The  two  cadences 
given  above  in  a  note,  as  examples  of  a  kind  of 
aberration,  are  here  found  to  have  become  part 
of  the  common  stock  of  music  \  and  an  inferior 
treatment  of  conjunct  passages  in  short  notes, 
in  which  the  alternate  crotchet  is  dotted,  finds, 
among  other  disimprovements,  great  favour 
with  the  editor.  Ravenscroft  and  Milton 
appear  to  be  by  far  the  best  of  the  new  contri- 
butors. The  variety  shown  by  the  former  in 
his  methods  of  treatment  is  remarkable :  he 
seems  to  have  formed  himself  upon  Este's 
Psalter,  to  have  attempted  all  its  styles  in  turn, 
and  to  have  measured  himself  with  almost 
every  composer.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  no  firm  grasp  of  the  older 
style,  and  that  he  was  advancing  as  rapidly  as 
any  musician  of  his  day  towards  the  modem 
tonality  and  the  modem  priority  of  harmonic 
considerations  in  part-writing.  Milton's  two 
settings  are  fine,  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
use  of  the  degraded  cadence,  and  on  the  whole 
worthy  of  the  older  school,  to  which  indeed  he 
properly   belonged.      The  rest,    if  we   except 
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Two  years  later  appeared  the  work  of  George 
Wither  :— 

The  Hymnefl  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  Divided  iuto 
two  Parts.    The  first  Part  comprehends  the  Canonical  I 


Hymnoa,  and  Htich  parcels  or  Holy  Scripture  as  niay 
properly  be  sung :  with  some  other  ancient  Songs  and 
Creeds.  The  second  Part  consists  of  Spirituall  Songs, 
appropriated  to  the  several!  Times  and  Occasions,  ob- 
servable in  the  Church  of  England.  Translated  and 
compofled  by  G.  W.  London,  printed  by  the  assignee  of 
Qeoi-ge  Wither,  1623.    Cum  privilegio  R^is  itegali. 

This  work  was  submitted  during  its  progress 
to  James  the  First,  and  so  far  found  favour  that 
the  author  obtained  a  pri^'ilege  of  fifty-one  years, 
and  a  recommendation  in  the  patent  that  the 
book  should  be  '  inserted  in  convenient  manner 
and  due  place  in  every  English  Psalm  book  in 
metre.'  The  king's  benevolence,  however,  was 
of  no  effect ;  the  Company  of  Stationers,  con- 
sidering their  own  privilege  invaded,  declared 
against  the  author,  and  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  short  of  a  flat  refusal,  avoided  the  sale 
of  the  book.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
Parker's  Psalter,  the  virtual  suppression  of  the 
work  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  set  of  noble  tunes 
by  a  great  master.  Sixteen  compositions  by 
Orlando  Gibbons  had  been  made  for  it,  and 
were  printed  with  it.  They  are  in  two-part 
counterpoint,  nearly  plain,  for  treble  and  bass  ; 
the  treble  being  the  tune,  and  the  bass,  though 
not  figured,  probably  intended  for  the  organ. 
In  style  they  resemble  rather  the  tunes  of 
Tallis  than  the  imitations  of  the  Geneva  tunes 
to  which  English  congregations  had  been  ac- 
customed, it  being  possible  to  accent  them  in 
the  same  way  as  the  words  they  were  to  aocom- 
l)any  ;  syncopation,  however,  sometimes  occurs, 
but  rarely,  and  more  rarely  still  in  the  bass. 
The  harmony  often  reveals  very  clearly  the 
transitional  condition  of  music  at  this  period. 
For  instance,  in  Modes  XIII  and  XIV  a  sectional 
termination  in  the  melody  on  the  second  of  the 
scale  was  always,  in  the  older  harmony,  treated 
as  a  full  close,  having  the  same  note  in  the 
bass  ;  here  we  find  it  treated  in  the  modem  way, 
as  a  half  close,  with  the  fifth  of  the  scale  in 
the  bass.  These  tunes,  with  four-part  harmony, 
are  included  in  the  1904  edition  of  Hyiniis 
Ancient  and  Afodem, 

In  1632  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
the  Geneva  tunes  complete  into  this  country. 
Translations  were  made  to  suit  them,  and  the 
work  was  brought  out  by  Thomas  Hari)er.  It 
does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  reached  a 
second  edition.  The  enthusiasm  of  earlier  days 
had  no  doubt  enabled  the  reformers  to  master 
the  exotic  metres  of  the  few  imported  tunes  ; 
but  from  the  beginning  the  tendency  had  been 
to  simplify,  and,  so  to  s])eak,  to  anglicise  them  ; 
and  since  the  Geneva  tunes  had  remained  un- 
changed, Harper's  work  must  have  presented 
difficulties  which  would  appear  quite  insuperable 
to  ordinary  congregations. 


Neil  Livingston,  at  Glasgow,  in  1864.] 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when 
the  dislike  which  was  beginning  to  be  felt  by 
educated  persons  for  the  abject  version  of  Stern- 
hold  was  to  find  practical  expression.  Wither 
had  intended  his  admirable  translation  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  to 
supersede  the  older  one,  and  in  1636  George 
Sandys,  a  son  of  the  Archbishop,  published  the 
complete  psalter,  with  the  following  title  ; — 

A  paraphrase  upon  the  Psalms  of  Da>id,  by  G.  S.  Set 
to  new  tunes  for  private  devotion ;  and  a  thorough  bo&s, 
for  voice  or  instrument.  By  Henry  Lawes,  gentleman 
of  His  Majesty's  Chapel  Royal  i 

The  tunes,  bventy-four  in  number,  are  of 
great  interest.  Lawes  was  an  ardent  disciple 
of  the  new  Italian  school ;  and  these  two-part 
compositions,  though  following  in  their  outline 
the  accustomed  psalm-tune  form,  are  in  their 
details  as  directly  opposed  to  the  older  practice 
as  anything  ever  written  by  Peri  or  Caccini. 
The  two  parts  proceed  sometimes  for  five  or  six 
notes  together  in  thirds  or  tenths  ;  the  bass  is 
frequently  raised  a  semitone,  and  the  imperfect 
fifth  is  constantly  taken,  both  as  a  harmony  and 
as  an  interval  of  melody.  The  extreme  poverty 
of  Lawes's  music,  as  compared  with  what  was 
afterwards  produced  by  composers  following  tie 
same  principles,  has  prevented  him  from  receiv- 
ing the  praise  which  was  certainly  his  due. 
He  was  the  first  English  composer  who  perceived 
the  melodies  to  which  the  new  system  of  tonality 
was  to  give  rise  ;  and  in  this  volume  will  be 
found  the  germs  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  affecting  tunes  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries :  the  first  section  of  the  famous  St 
Anne's  tune,  for  instance,  is  note  for  note  the 
same  as  the  first  section  of  his  tune  to  the  9th 
psalm.  Several  of  these  tunes,  complete,  are 
to  be  found  in  our  modem  hymnals. 

The  translation  of  Sandys  was  intended,  as 
the  title  shows,  to  supersede  Stemhold's  in 
private  use  ;  but  several  others,  intended  to  be 
sung  in  the  churches,  soon  followed.  Besides 
the  translation  of  Sir  W.  Alexander  (published 
in  Charles  the  First's  reign),  of  which  King 
James  had  been  content  to  imss  for  the  author, 
there  appeared,  during  the  Commonwealth,  the 
versions  of  Bishop  King,  Barton,  and  Bous. 
None,  however,  require  more  than  a  bare  men- 
tion, since  they  were  all  adapted  to  the  Church 
tunes  to  be  found  in  the  current  editions  of 
Sternhold,  and  have  therefore  only  a  literary 
interest.  Nothing  requiring  notice  here  was 
produced  until  after  the  Restoration,  when,  in 
1671,  under  circumstances  very  different  from 
any  which  had  decided  the  form  of  previous 
four-part  psalters,  John  Play  ford  brought  out 
the  first  of  his  well-known  publications : — 

>  TbeM  vorkB  wei«  KprinUd  hf  Jokan  BomsU  Bmitli  ia  IflBS  uA 
1879  mpeetlvely. 
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Hymns  in  solemn  inusick  of  foureparts  on 
.  Tunes  to  the  Psalms  in  Metre:  used  in 
2tie8.      J^lso  six  Hymns  for  one  voyce  to  the 

lolm  Play  ford.  London,  printed  by  W. 
'.  Playford  at  liis  shop  in  tlie  Inner  Temple. 

olc  cont&iiis  only  forty-seven  tanes,  of 
irty-five  wore  taken  from  Stemhold 
g  fourteen  of  the  single  common  measure 
h.  names,  which  had  now  become  Church 
i\d  twelve  were  new.  But  Playford,  in 
even  this  comparatively  small  selection, 
ring  to  the  public  a  great  many  more 
iy  had  been  of  late  accustomed  to  make 
The  tunes  in  Stemhold  were  still 
le  to  all  ;  but  not  only  had  the  general 

in  music  been  steadily  declining  during 
gns  of  James  and  Charles,  but  the 
.sed  version  itself,  from  long  use  in  the 
es,  had   now   become  associated  in  the 

of  the  Puritans  with  the  system  of 
>pacy,  and  was  consequently  unfavourably 
^ed,  the  result  being  that  the  number  of 
to  which  the  psalms  were  now  commonly 
when  they  were  sung  at  all,  had  dwindled 

to  some  half-dozen.  These  tunes  may  be 
1  in  the  appendix  to  Bishop  King's  transla- 

printed  in  1651.  According  to  the  title- 
,  his  psalms  were  '  to  be  sung  after  the  old 
s  used  in  y^  churches,'  but  the  tunes  actually 
ted  are  only  the  old  100th,  5l8t,  81st, 
th.  Commandments,  Windsor,  and  one  other 

a  Church  tune.  'There  be  other  tunes,' 
is  the  author,  '  but  being  not  very  usuall  are 
;  here  set  down.*  The  miserable  state  of 
isic  in  general  at  the  Restoration  is  well 
lown,  but,  as  regards  psalmody  in  particular, 
passage  in  Playford's  preface  so  well  describes 
le  situation  and  some  of  its  causes,  that  it 
innot  be  omitted  here  : — 

For  many  yearn,  this  part  of  divine  service  was  skil- 
lUy  and  devontly  performed,  with  delight  and  comfort, 
y  many  honest  and  religious  people ;  and  is  still  con- 
inued  in  our  churches,  hut  not  with  that  reverence  and 
istiraatlon  as  formerly :  some  not  affecting  the  transla- 
tion, others  not  liking  the  music :  both,  I  must  confess, 
n«e<\  reforming.    Those  many  tunes  formerly  used  to 
these  Psalms,  for  excellency  of  form,  solemn  air,  and 
snitableness  to  the  matter  of  the  Psalms,  were  not  inferior 
to  any  tunes  used  in  foreign  churches ;  but  at  this  day 
the  best,  and  almost  all  the  choice  tunes  are  lost,  and 
out  of  nse  in  our  churches ;  nor  must  we  expect  It 
otherwise,  when  in  and  about  this  great  city,  in  above 
one  hundred  pariRhes,  there  is  but  few  parish  clerks  to 
be  found  that  have  either  ear  or  understanding  to  set 
one  of  these  tunes  musically  as  it  ought  to  be :  it  having 
beon  a  custom  during  the  late  wars,  and  since,  to  choose 
men  into  such  places,  more  for  their  poverty  than  skill 
or  ability ;  whereby  this  part  of  God's  service  hath  been 
80  ridiculously  performed  in  moat  places,  that  it  la  now 
brought  into  scorn  and  derision  by  many  people. 

The  settings  are  all  by  Playford  himself. 
They  are  m  plain  counterpoint,  and  the  voices 
indicated  are  Alto,  Countertenor,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  an  arrangement  rendered  necessary  by 
the  entire  absence,  at  the  Restoration,  of  trained 
trebles. 

This  publication  had  no  great  success,  a 
result  ascribed  by  the  author  to  the  folio  size 


of  the  book,  which  he  admits  made  it  incon- 
venient to  *  carry  to  church.'  His  second 
psalter,  therefore,  which  he  brought  out  six 
years  later,  was  printed  in  8vo.  The  settings 
are  here  again  in  plain  counterpoint,  but  this 
time  the  work  contains  the  whole  of  the  Church 
tunes.     The  title  is  as  follows  : — 

The  whole  book  of  Psalms,  collected  into  English 
metre  by  Btenihold  Hopkins,  &c.  >ViUi  the  usual 
Hymns  and  Spiritual  tion}^,  and  all  the  ancient  and 
modern  tunes  sung  in  Churches,  composed  in  three 
parts,  (^ntus  Medius  and  Bassus.  In  a  more  plain  and 
useful  method  than  hath  been  heretofore  publisned.  By 
John  Playford.    1677. 

Playford  gives  no  reason  for  setting  the  tune» 
in  three  parts  only,  but  we  know  that  this  way 
of  writing  was  much  in  favour  with  English 
composers  after  the  Restoration,  and  remained 
80  till  the  time  of  Handel.  Three- part  counter- 
point had  been  much  used  in  earlier  days  by 
the  secular  school  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time, 
but  its  prevalence  at  this  period  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  favouiite  form  of 
composition  with  Carissimi  and  his  Italian  and 
French  followers,  whose  influence  with  the  Eng- 
lish school  of  the  Restoration  was  paramount. 

This  was  the  last  complete  setting  of  the 
Church  tunes,  and  for  a  hundred  years  after^ 
wards  it  continued  to  be  printed  for  the  benelit 
of  those  who  still  remained  faithful  to  the  old 
melodies,  and  the  old  way  of  setting  them.  In 
1757  the  book  had  reached  its  20th  edition. 

Playford  generally  receives  the  credit,  or  dis- 
credit, of  having  reduced  the  Church  tunes  to 
notes  of  equal  value,  since  in  his  psalters  they 
appear  in  minims  throughout,  except  the  first 
and  last  notes  of  sections,  where  the  semibreve 
is  retained  ;  but  it  will  be  found,  on  referring  to 
the  current  editions  of  Stemhold,  that  this  had 
already  been  done,  probably  by  the  congregations 
themselves,  and  that  he  has  taken  the  tunes  as 
he  found  them  in  the  authorised  version.  His 
settings  also  have  often  been  blamed,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  compared  with  most  of 
his  predecessors,  he  is  only  a  tolerable  musician, 
though  he  thought  himself  a  very  good  one  ;  but 
this  being  admitted,  he  is  still  deserving  of 
praise  for  having  made,  in  the  publication  of 
his  psalters,  an  intelligent  attempt  to  assist  in 
the  general  work  of  reconstruction  ;  and  if  he 
failed  to  effect  the  permanent  restoration  of  the 
older  khid  of  psalmody,  it  was  in  fact  not  so 
much  owing  to  his  weakness,  as  to  the  natural 
development  of  new  tendencies  in  the  art  of 
music. 

The  new  metrical  translations  afterwards 
brought  out  were  always  intended,  like  those  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  be  sung  to  the  Church 
tunes  ;  and  each  work  usually  contained  a  small 
selection,  consisting  of  those  most  in  use,  to- 
gether with  a  few  new  ones.  Concurrently  with 
these  appeared  a  large  number  of  publications — 
Harmonious  Companions,  Psalm  Singer's  Maga- 
zines, etc.,  which  contained  all  the  favourite 
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inrougn  one  or  otner  ot  tbese  channels  meet  ot 
the  leading  musicians  of  this  and  the  following 
century  contributed  to  the  popular  Psalmody. 
Both  tunes  and  settings  now  beoime  very  various 
in  character,  and  side  by  side  with  settings 
made  for  Elste's  Psalter  might  be  found  composi- 
tions of  which  the  following  fragment  will  give 
some  idea : — 

Uannonious  Companion,  1782. 


^J.^^^'^J    J2^- 


On  the  next  i)age  is  the  original  setting  of  the 
44  th  Psalm  by  Blancks. 

The  fact  most  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  after  going  through  a  number  of  these 
publications,  extending  over  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  is  that  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  new  tunes  and  settings  in  no 
way  depends,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  psalters, 
upon  the  date  at  which  they  were  written.  Dr. 
Howard's  beautiful  tune,  'St  Bride,'  for  instance, 
was  composed  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
strange  production  given  above  ;  his  tuue,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  any  general 
improvement,  things  having  rather  gone  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
popular  tradition  of  psalmody  having  been  hope- 
lessly broken  during  the  Commonwealth,  and 
individual  taste  and  ability  having  become  the 
only  deciding  forces  in  the  production  of  tunes, 
the  composers  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  chose  some- 
times to  imitate  the  older  style,  and  sometimes 
to  employ  the  inferior  methods  of  contemporary 
music.  To  the  public  the  question  of  style 
seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect 
indifference. 

Stemhold  continued  to  be  printed  as  an 
authorised  version  until  the  second  decade  of  the 
19th  century.  The  version  of  Tate  and  Brady 
remained  in  favour  twenty  or  thirty  years  longer, 
and  was  only  superseded  by  the  hymnals  no^n 
actual  use.  H.  E.  w. 

[See  an  interesting  article  on  the  French 
Huguenot  Psalters,  by  H.  Kling,  professor  in 
the  Conservatoire  of  Geneva,  in  the  Hivista 
Musicale  Italiana^  vol.  vi.  p.  496.  On  the 
Puritan  use  of  ])salters,  see  \fiisical  Tiviesy  1901, 
p.  458.] 

PSALTERY  (^aMpioi' ;  Old  English  ^aii/ry ; 


A  auicimer,  piayea  witn  tne  nngers  or  a 
plectrum  instead  of  by  hammers.  The  French 
have  adopted  the  Greek  name  without  change. 
There  exists  a  classic  sculptured  repi-esentation 
of  the  Muse  Erato,  holding  a  long  ten-stringed 
lyre,  with  the  name  i'AATPI  AN  cut  on  its  base. 
From  this  it  has  been  infen'ed  that  the  strings 
of  this  lyre  were  touched  by  the  fingers  without 
the  usual  plectmm  of  ivory  or  metal  Chaucer's 
'  sautrie  '  in  the  Miller's  Tale  >  came  direct  from 
the  East,  (>erhaps  imported  by  returning  Cm- 
saders,  its  kinship  to  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
sarUir  and  kanun  being  unmistakable.  The 
psaltery  was  the  prototype  of  the  spinet  and 
harpsichord,  particularly  in  the  form  which  is 
described  by  Praetorius  in  his  Organoffraphia, 
as  the  *  Istromento  di  poroo,'  so  called  from  its 
likeness  to  a  pig's  head. 

The  illustration  is  drawn  from  a  15th-centary 
painting  by  Filippino  Lippi  iu  the  National 
Gallery,  and  represents  a  *  stromento  di  porco ' 
strung  vertically,  a  mode  less  usual  thiui  the 
horizontal  stringing,  but  more  like  that  of  a 
harpsichord  or  grand  piano.  Notwithstanding 
the  general  use  of  keyed  instruments  in  1650 
we  read  in  the  Musurgia  of  Athanasius  Eircher, 
that  the  psaltery  played  with  a  skilled  hand 
stood  second  to  no  other  instrument,  and  Mer- 
senne,  about  the  same  date,  praises  its  silvery 
tone  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other,  and  its 
purity  of  intonation,  so  easily  controlled  by 
the  fingers. 


No  '  Istromento  di  poroo  *  being  now  kno*T» 
to  exist,  we  have  to  look  for  its  likeness  in 
painted  or  sculptured  representatious.  The 
earliest  occurs  in  a  13th-century  MS.  in  the 
library  at  Douai.     It  i-s  there  played  without 

I  And  all  aboTe  ther  Uj  a  guy  aaatrie 
On  which  he  made  on  nUmtm  meiodir. 
So  awHely,  that  all  th«  ebunbr*  nog. 
And  AngHtu  ad  c4fyfM«m  h«  Mmf. 
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From    the   14th  century  there 

uenl;  examples,  notably  at  florence, 

ions    Organ    Podium  of  Luca  della 

3ast   of  vrhich  is  in  the  Victoria  and 

seixm. 

er  forms  -were  admired.     Exactly  like 
A:€zrtTC7t,  is  a  psaltery  i)ainted  a.d.  1348 
ving  <ielineator  of  musical  instruments, 
liimself   a   musician,  in  his  'Trionfo 
vtt«^'     at    Pisa      The  strings   of   the 
n't  are  in  groups  of  three,  each  group, 
praTid  pianoy  being  tuned  in  unison  to 
e  i\ote.      Sometimes  there  were  groups 
a  not  unfrequent  stringing  in  the  Dul- 
There  is  a  good  coloured  lithograph  of 
t^s  freaco  in  Zes  Arts  au  Moyen  Age  by 
xcroix  (Paris,  1874,  p.  282) ;  it  is  there 
Le  songe  de  la  Vie/  A  fine  representation 
L  a  psaltery,  strung  in  threes,  by  Orcagna, 
!  found  in  our  National  Gallery.    a«  j.  h. 
3CI1^I,  GiACOMO,  born  at  Lucca,  June  22, 
belongs  to  a  family  which  for  a  century 
half  has  produced  an  uninterrupted  line 
vwalciauB.       His    great  •  gi-cat  -  gi-audfather 
»mo,  bom  in  1712,  was  maestro  di  eappella 
.e  republic  of  Lucca,  wrote  highly  respect- 
church   music,    and  was  tlie   master   of 
Lielmi.     Antonio,  the  son  of  Giacomo  the 
r,  who  was  bom  in  1747,  was  less  famous 
.  composer  than  as  a  theoiist.     Domenico, 
grandfather  of  the  present  composer,  was 
n  in  1771.     He  attained  distinction  as  a 
irch  composer,  but  was  more  famous  for  his 
3ras.     Michelc,  his  son,   who  was  bom  in 
13,   won  more  than   local  notoriety.     His 
ared  music  was  admired  throughout  North 
aly,  and  his  death  in  1864  was  honoured  by 
i^  composition  of  a  Requiem  by  Pacini.    With 
:)  distinguished  a  genealogy  it  was  not  surprising 
hat  Giacomo  Puccini  should  show  precocious 
igns  of  musical  talent      When   Lucca  had 
^ught  him  all  that  he  could  learn,  his  name 
won  him  a  pension  from  the  Queen  of  Italy, 
which  enabled  him  to  enter  the  Milan  Con- 
servatorio.    While  he  was  still  a  student,  his 
first  orchestral  work,  a  Sinfonia-Capriccio,  was 
performed  at  the  school    with    considerable 
success.     His  chief  instructor  was   Amilcare 
Ponchielli,  at  whose  suggestion  he  undertook 
the  composition  of  *  Le  Villi,'  a  one-act  opera, 
the  libretto  of  which  was  by  Fontana.     *  Le 
Villi'  was  produced  at  the  Teatro  dal  Venne, 
Milan,  May  31,  1884,  so  successfully  that  it 
was  revived  at  the  Scala,  Jan.  24,  1885,  after 
having  been  revised  and  expanded  into  two  acts. 
It  is  au  adaptation  of  the  legend  which  had 
already  given  to  the  stage   Loder's    'Kight 
Dancers'  and  Adam's  ballet    'Giselle.'     The 
score,  though  immature,    shows    remarkable 
melodic  invention  and   no  little   imaginative 
power,  and  the  symphonic  movements,  which 
were  added  in  the  revised  version,  are  scored  in 
masterly  fashion.    After    *Le   Villi,'  Puccini 


was  silent  until  1889,  when  his  'Edgar'  was 
produced  at  La  Scala,  April  21.  It  is  founded 
upon  Alfred  de  Musset's  wild  melodrama  La 
Cmipe  et  lea  lAvres,  the  extravagant  incidents 
of  which  were  still  further  exaggerated  by  the 
librettist  Fontana.  Puccini  struggled  in  vain 
with  his  impossible  libretto.  His  music  is  always 
melodious  and  often  vigorous  and  impressive, 
but  the  book  was  too  much  for  him,  and  '  Edgar ' 
was  a  complete  failure.  Rumours  of  a  revised 
version  have  been  circulated  from  time  to  time, 
but  as  yet  the  work  remains  buried  in  oblivion. 
'Manon  Lescaut,'  produced  at  the  Teatro  Regio, 
Turin,  Feb.  1,  1898,  atoned  in  some  measure 
for  this  failure.  The  libretto,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  composer  and  a 
committee  of  friends,  is  undoubtedly  somewhat 
disconnected,  but  in  the  case  of  an  adaptation 
of  so  familiar  a  classic,  a  defect  of  this  kind 
counts  for  but  little.  Puccini's  music  shows  a 
remarkable  development  of  style,  and  many  of 
the  scenes — notably  that  of  the  embarkation  of 
the  filles  de  joie  at  Havi-e — are  designed  with 
graphic  decision  and  handled  with  real  power. 

With  *  La  Boheme '  (produced  at  the  Teatro 
Regio,  Turin,  Feb.  1,  1896)  Puccini  surpassed 
all  his  previous  triumphs,  and  placed  himself 
definitely  at  the  head  of  the  younger  Italian 
composei-s.  The  librettists,  Signori  Giacosa  and 
lUica,  wisely  made  no  attempt  to  construct  a 
dramatic  whole  from  Henri  Murger's  novel,  but 
chose  four  scenes,  each  complete  in  itself  and  all 
admirably  contrasted  one  with  another,  which 
together  give  a  capital  picture  of  Bohemian  life 
in  Paris  about  1 830.  Puccini's  music  reflects  the 
alternate  gaiety  and  pathos  of  Murger's  novel 
with  a  truth  and  sincerity  to  which  no  name 
but  that  of  genius  can  be  applied.  It  represents, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  reaction  against  the  melodra- 
matic extravagance  of  Mascagni  and  his  school, 
and  even  more  strikingly  suggests  the  influence 
of  Verdi  in  his  '  Falstaff '  manner,  particularly 
as  regards  the  handling  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
balance  between  voices  and  instruments.  But 
admirable  as  is  the  technique  of  'La  Boheme,' 
it  is  in  its  sheer  power  of  invention  that  its 
strength  really  lies.  It  abounds  with  simple 
and  beautiful  melodies,  which  do  not  merely 
charm  by  their  sensuous  beauty,  but  compel 
admiration  by  their  psychological  fitness  to  the 
emotions  they  express.  'La  Boheme,'  in  a 
word,  revealed  Puccini  as  a  composer  of  some- 
thing more  than  mere  talent^  and  his  future 
became  a  matter  of  European  interest.  '  Tosca, ' 
produced  at  the  Teatro  Coetanzi,  Rome,  Jan. 
14,  1900,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  enhanced 
Puccini's  fame,  yet  it  unquestionably  revealed 
fresh  aspects  of  his  genius.  The  libretto, 
founded  by  lUica  and  Giacosa  upon  Sardou's 
famous  drama,  is  a  prolonged  orgy  of  lust  and 
crime,  which  lends  itself  but  ill  to  musical 
illustration.  Yet  the  skill  with  which  Puccini 
fastened  upon  everything  in  the  story  that  had 
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of  his  musical  instinct.  Much  of  'Tosca'  is 
hardly  more  than  glorified  incidental  music, 
as  indeed,  given  the  nature  of  the  subject,  was 
only  to  be  expected,  but  whenever  the  libretto 
gave  him  a  chance  Puccini  showed  that  the 
hand  which  wrote  *  La  Boheme '  had  gained  in 
strength  and  certainty  of  touch.  The  passions 
treated  in '  Tosca '  are  often  crude  and  sometimes 
monstrous,  and  have  little  in  common  with  the 
(piick  play  of  chequered  feeling  that  characterises 
*  La  Boh&me,'  yet  such  passages  as  Cavaradossi's 
air  in  the  first  act,  Tosca's  air  in  the  second  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  last  act,  which  rises  to 
a  wonderful  height  of  lyric  rapture,  show  that 
Puccini's  power  of  expressing  certain  aspects  of 
emotion  was  maturing  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  '  Madama  Butterfly '  (La  Scala,  Milan, 
1904),  founded  on  a  magazine  story  by  John 
Luther  Long,  dramatised  by  the  author  and 
David  Belasco,  and  turned  into  an  opera  by  lUica 
and  Giacosa,  is  imquestionably  the  strongest 
work  that  Puccini  has  hitherto  produced.  The 
score  is  more  compact,  more  firmly  knit,  than 
that  of  any  of  his  previous  works,  while  its 
richness  and  glow  of  colour,  its  fine  and  dis- 
tinguished melody,  and  the  emotional  force  with 
which  the  pathetic  and  even  tragic  incidents 
of  the  libretto  are  treated,  combine  to  place  it 
very  high  among  recent  operas.  The  history 
of  'Madama  Butterfly'  is  a  curious  one.  At 
its  production  it  was  hooted  and  lussed  from 
the  stage,  and  was  withdrawn  after  one  per- 
formance. No  valid  reason  for  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon  has  been  brought  forward.  On 
that  occasion  the  second  and  third  acts  were 
played  in  one ;  but  thedispleasureof  theaudienoe 
began  with  the  rise  of  the  curtain.  The  temper 
of  Italian  audiences  is  notoriously  diflicult  to 
gauge,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  unfamiliar 
Japanese  surroundings  may  have  aroused  the 
hostility  of  the  conservative  Milanese  public. 
At  any  rate,  when  the  work  was  performed  in  a 
revised  and  shortened  form  at  Brescia  a  few 
months  afterwards  it  was  received  with  tumultu- 
ous applause,  and  the  brilliant  success  of  its 
performance  at  Covent  Garden  in  1905  completely 
effaced  the  memories  of  its  unlucky  start.  It 
is  now  deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Puccini's  works.  Puccini  is  now  in  the  happy 
position  of  a  favourite  with  all  classes  of  music- 
lovers.  The  admirable  musicianship  of  his 
operas,  his  brilliant  technique,  and  his  fertile 
and  varied  orchestration  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  dileUanti,  while  his  typically  Italian  flow  of 
melody  and  his  strongly  developed  dramatic 
feeling  and  power  of  emotional  expression  endear 
him  to  the  less  cultured  classes.  Whether  we  are 
to  find  in  him  a  second  Verdi  rising  from  strength 
to  strength,  and  developing  his  genius  with 
advancing  years,  time  alone  can  show,  but  the 
opening  of  his  career  unquestionably  justifies  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  for  his  future.       b.  a.  », 


Veochia,  1778,  and  brought  up  at  the  Pieti^ 
at  Naples,  under  Fenaroli  and  Sala.  He  wrote 
his  first  opera  for  Sinigaglia,  near  Anoona,  and 
from  that  time  till  his  death  composed  for  the 
stage  diligently.  'I  due  Prigionieri'  (Borne, 
1801)  was  the  first  to  make  him  widely  known. 
He  was,  however,  often  away  from  Italy,  first 
at  Lisbon,  wherehe  brought  out '  L'Andromaeca,' 
and  then  in  London,  where  he  became  for  a 
time  Director  of  the  Music  at  the  Opera. 

His  name  first  appears  in  1 809,  when  three 
of  his  operas  were  performed — '  I  ViUeggiatori 
bizarri,'  'La  Cacda  d'Enrico  IV,'  and  <Le 
quattro  Nazioni.'  In  1810  we  find  his  'La 
Vestale,'  in  1811  '  Le  tre  Sultane,'  in  1812 
'La  Ginevra  di  Soozia,'  in  1818  'Bondieea,' 
and  in  1814  '  Aristodemo.'  He  then  left  the 
Opera  and  travelled  with  Madame  Catalani ; 
and  when,  in  1813,  she  took  the  direction  of 
tlie  Italian  Opera  at  Paris,  he  became  accom- 
panist, and  three  of  his  works  were  brought  out 
there  in  1815, 1816,  and  1817.  He  then  went 
to  Rome,  and  remained  in  Italy  till  his  death, 
at  Milan,  Dec.  20,  1861.  F^Us  gives  a  list  of 
twenty-three  of  his  operas,  and  says  that  his 
music  shows  great  facility  but  no  invention. 
Ten  volumes  of  his  songs,  entitled  'Mille 
Melodic,'  are  published  by  Ricordi  o. 

PUGET,  LoiSA,  bom  at  Paris  aboat  1810 ; 
though  an  amateur,  achieved  an  extraordinary 
popularity  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  by  her 
songs,  composed  to  Gustavo  Lemoine's  words. 
Among  the  best  known  of  these  were,  <  X  la 
grace  de  Dieu,'  'Ave  Maria,'  *  Le  Soleil  de  ma 
Bretagne,'  'Ta.  dot,*  *Mon  pays,*  'Les  rftves 
d'nne  jeune  fille,  *  etc.  Musically  speaking,  they 
are  inferior  to  those  of  Panseron,  Labarre,  or 
Masini ;  but  the  melodies  were  always  so 
natural  and  so  well  suited  to  the  words,  and  the 
words  themselves  were  so  full  of  that  good, 
bourgeois  cluiracter  which  at  that  time  was  all 
the  fashion  in  France,  that  their  rogue  was 
immense.  Encouraged  by  her  success,  Pnget 
aspired  to  the  theatre.  She  took  lessons  from 
Adolphe  Adam,  and  on  October  1, 1836,  produced 
at  the  Opera -Comique  a  one -act  piece,  'Le 
mauvais  (Eil,*  which  was  sung  to  perfection  by 
Ponchard  and  Mme.  Damoreau.  In  1842  she 
married  Lemoine,  and  finding  the  popularity 
of  her  songs  on  the  wane,  had  the  tact  to 
publish  no  more.  She  broke  silence  only  once 
again  with  an  operetta  called  '  La  VeilleuM,  on 
les  Nttits  de  Milady,'  produced  at  the  Gymnase, 
Sept.  27,  1869.  g.  c. 

PUGNANI,  Gaetano,  celebrated  violinist, 
was  born  at  Turin,  Nov.  27,  1781.  He  must 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  best  representatives 
of  the  Piedraontese  School  of  violin-playing. 
Being  a  pupil  first  of  Somis,  who  studied  under 
Corelli,  and  afterwards  of  Tarttni,  he  combined 
the  prominent  qualities  of  thestyleand  techniqne 
of  both  these  great  masters.     He  was  appointed 
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^fco  tlie  Sardinian  court  in  1752,  and 
x^avel  in  1754.  He  made  lengthened 
Claris  and  in  London,  where  he  was 
^  leader  of  the  opera  band,  produced 
of  Ms  own  (Bumey,  Sut,  iv.  494), 
Lulled  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  and 
ies.  In  1770  Bumey  found  him  at 
cxd  tliere  he  remained  as  leader,  oon- 
-eacber,  and  composer,  for  the  rest  of 

He  died  there  June  15,  1798. 
i^nani  more  than  to  any  other  master 
iolin  appears  to  be  due  tiie  preserration 
»ixre  grand  style  of  Oorelli,  Tartini,  and 
.  and  its  transmission  to  the  nextgenera- 
^olinists.  Apart  from  being  himself 
Went  player,  he  trained  a  large  number 
rient  violinists — such  as  Conforti,  Bruni, 
'o,  and,  above  all,  YiottL  He  was  also  a 
'.  composer  :  he  wrote  a  number  of  operas 
llets,  which,  however,  appear  not  to  have 
ery  successful.  F^tis  gives  the  names  of 
and  a  list  of  Ms  published  instrumental 
>8ition8 : — one  violin-concerto  (out  of  nine), 
sets  of  violin-sonatas,  duos,  trios,  quartets, 
ets,  and  twelve  symphonies  for  strings, 
,  and  horns.  F.  D. 

7GN0,  StAphane  Baoul,  bom  in  Paris, 
23,  1852,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire, 
'e  he  won  the  first  piano  prize  in  1866,  first 
Aony  prize,  and  first  medal  for  solf&ge  in 
r,  and  first  organ  prize  in  1869.     He  was 
knist  of  Saint  Engine  1872-92,  chorus-master 
lie  Theatre  Yentadour  in  1874,  professor  of 
mony  (1892-96)  and  of  the  piano  (1896- 
)  1)  in  the  Conservatoire.    His  first  important 
iposition  was  an  oratorio,  '  La  R^urrection  de 
sare '  (1879),  after  which  he  wrote  a  three-act 
rie,  'La  F^  Cocotte,'  'Les  Papillons,'  a  ballet 
alace  Theatre,   1881) ;    an    op^ra-comique, 
[inetta '  (Elenaiasance,  1 882) ;  a  five-act  ballet, 
riviane*  (Eden  Theatre,  1886);  a  three-act 
>^ra-boaffe,    'Le   Sosie'   (Bouffes  Parisiens, 
)87)  ;  a  three-act  op^ra-comique,  '  Le  Valet  de 
ocur'  (Bouffes,  1888)  ;  *  Le  Betour  d'Ulysse* 
Ruffes,  1889)  ;  '  La  Vocation  de  Marius,'  four 
cts  (Nouvesut^,  1890)  ;  '  La  petite  Poucette ' 
Renaissance,  1891)  ;  *  Ia  Danseuse  de  Corde,' 
ihree-act  pantomime  (Nouveau  Th^tre,  1892); 
'  Pour  le  Drapeau,'  mimodrame  in  three  acts 
(Ambigu,  1895);    *Le  Chevalier  aux  Fleurs,* 
ballet  in  collaboration  with  Messager  (Folies- 
Marigny,   1897);    'M^lusine,'    *  Les    Pauvres 
Gens,'  and  other  things,  such  as  songs,  a  piano- 
forte sonata,  and  a  set  of  four  piano  pieces 
'Les  Nnits/    He  has  gained  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  a  pianist,   and   his   playing  of 
Mozart  in  particular  is  a  thing  of  exquisite 
quality.    His  first  appearance  in  London  took 
place  on  May  28,  1894,  at  a  recital  of  his 
own.  o.  F. 

PUPPO,  Giuseppe,  eminent  violinist,  was 
bom  at  Luoca,  June  12,1 749.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  Gonseryatorio  at  Naples,  and  when  still 
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very  young  gained  considerable  reputation  in 
Italy  as  a  virtuoso.  He  came  to  Paris  in  1775  ; 
thence  he  went  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where 
he  is  reported  to  have  amassed  a  fortune. 
After  having  stayed  for  some  years  in  England 
he  returned  to  Paris  in  1784,  and  remained 
there  till  1811,  occupying  the  post  of  leader, 
firsi  at  the  The&tre  de  Monsieur,  which  was 
then  under  Yiotti's  direction,  tiien  at  the 
Th^&tre  Feydeau,  and  finally  conducting  the 
band  at  Ihe  Th^&tre  Franfais.  As  he  was  an 
excellent  accompanist,  he  was  much  in  request 
in  musical  circles,  and  might  have  secured  for 
himself  a  competence  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
eccentricity  and  unsteadiness,  which  brought 
him  into  constant  troubles.  In  1811  he 
suddenly  left  Paris,  abandoning  his  wife  and 
children  for  ever.  Arrived  at  Naples  he  was 
lucky  enough  to  secure  the  leadership  of  tlie 
band  at  a  theatre.  He,  however,  did  not  stay 
long,  but  went  to  Lucca,  thence  to  Florence, 
and  finally  found  employment  as  teacher  at  a 
music  school  at  Pontremoli.  After  two  years 
he  threw  up  this  appointment  and  returned 
to  Florence,  was  there  found,  utterly  destitute, 
by  Edward  Taylor,  Gresham  Professor  of  Music, 
and  by  his  generosity  was  placed  in  a  hospice, 
where  he  died  April  19,  1827.  Fetis  gives 
interesting  details  of  his  adventurous  life,  and 
several  of  his  bon  mots.  It  was  he  who  so 
happily  described  Boccherini  as  'the  wife  of 
Haydn.'  His  published  compositions  include 
three  concertos,  eight  studies,  duets  for  violin, 
and  pianoforte  pieces.  p.  D. 

PURCELL.  The  name  of  a  family  of  musi- 
cians in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  which 
included  amongst  its  members  the  greatest  and 
most  original  of  English  composers. 

1.  The  name  of  *  PurseU,  *  presumably  HeKrt 
PuBCELL  the  elder,  is  first  found  in  Pepys's 
Diary,  under  date  Feb.  21,  1659-60,  where  he 
is  styled  'Master  of  Musique.'  [He  is  said  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings  {Musical  Times,  1896,  p. 
780)  to  have  acted  in  The  Siege  of  Modes  in 
1656.]  Upon  the  re -establishment  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  (in  1660)  Henry  Purcell  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Gentlemen.  He  was  also 
Master  of  the  Choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
On  Dec.  21,  1668,  he  succeeded  Signer  Angelo 
as  one  of  the  King's  Band  of  Music.  He  died 
August  11,  1664,  and  was  buried  in  the  east 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,  August  1 3.  There 
is  a  three-part  song,  *  Sweet  tyranness,  I  now 
resign  my  heart,'  in  Play  ford's  'Musical  Com- 
panion,' 1667,  which  is  probably  of  his  com- 
position, although  it  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  his  more  celebrated  son.  It  was  reprinted 
in  Bumey's  History,  iiL  486. 

2.  His  brother,  Thomas,  was  appointed 
Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1660.  In 
1 661  he  was  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey  and 
copyist  On  August  8, 1662,  he  was  appointed, 
jointly  with  Pelham   Humfrey,   Composer  in 
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for  the  Lute  and  Voice  in  the  room  of  Henry 
Lawes,  deceased.'  [In  May  28,  1666,  he 
supplicated  for  arrears  of  payment  (Cal.  of  State 
Papers,  Ch.  II.  1665-66,  £nt  Books,  xiv.  p.  96).] 
In  1672  he  was,  with  Humfrey,  made  Master  of 
the  King's  Band  of  Music.  He  died  July  31, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  August  2, 1682.  He  had  probably  been 
long  before  in  ill-health,  as  on  May  15,  1681, 
he  granted  a  power  of  attorney  to  his  son 
Matthew  to  receive  his  salary  as  Gentleman 
of  the  Chai)el  Royal.  He  was  the  composer 
of  the  well-known  Burial  Chant  and  other 
chants.  w.  h.  h. 

3.  Henry's  eldest  son,  Edward,  bom  1653, 
was  Gentleman  Usher  to  Charles  II.  and 
afterwards  entered  the  army  and  served  with 
Sir  George  Rooke  at  the  taking  of  Gibraltar, 
and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  at  the  defence  of  it. 
Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  he  retired  and 
resided  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon, 
where  he  died  June  20,  1717.  He  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Wytham,  near 
Oxford. 

4.  For  the  elder  Purcell's  younger  son, 
Henry,  see  below. 

5.  His  youngest  son,  Daniel,  was  boni 
probably  about  1660  ;  his  instructors  in  music 
are  not  known,  but  in  1688  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  remaining 
there  until  1695,  when  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment in  order  to  live  in  London.  It  may  have 
been  as  a  consequcuoe  of  his  illustrious  brother's 
illness  and  death  in  that  year  that  he  came  to 
London,  as  in  the  last  year  of  his  brother's 
life  he  had  written  a  masque  in  the  fifth  act 
of  'The  Indian  Queen,'  and  had  added  to  the 
music  of  'Pausanias.'  In  1693  he  had  set  to 
music  Yalden's  'Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day.' 
After  his  brother's  death,  Daniel  Purcell  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  in  request  for  music  for 
plays.  lu  1696  he  wrote  music  for  Mary  Pix's 
*  Ibrahim  XIII.,'  possibly  also  for  her  'Spanish 
Wives,'  as  well  as  for  the  anonymous  *  Neglected 
Virtue,'  and  the  'opera'  'Brutus  of  Al^,*  the 
published  songs  from  which  bear  the  imprint 
1696,  though  the  piece  was  not  produced  tiU 
1697-98.  Gibber's  *  Love's  Last  Shift'  has  music 
written  by  I^rcell  in  the  same  year,  and  so  has 
Lord  Lansdowne's  'She  Gallants.'  In  1697  he 
wrote  instrumental  and  vocal  music  to  D'Urfey's 
'  Cynthia  and  Endymion,'  and  collaborated  with 
Jeremiah  Clark  in  Settle's  *  World  in  the  Moon,* 
In  1698  he  wrote  music  for  Gildon's  '  Phaeton, 
or  the  Fatal  Divorce,'  Gibber's  'Love  makes  a 
Man,'  and  Lacy's  'Sawney  the  Scot*  (an 
alteration  of  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew '),  and 
set  odes  for  the  Princess  Anne's  birthday  and 
St.  Cecilia's  Day.  About  this  time  he  set 
Nahum  Tate's  Lamentation  on  the  Death  of 
Henry  Purcell.     Other  odes  for  St.   Cecilia's 
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with  Jeremiah  Clark  and  Leveridge.  In  1700 
he  wrote  music  for  Oldmixon's  '  The  Grove,  or 
Love's  Paradise,'  and  gained  the  third  of  the 
prizes  offered  for  musical  settings  of  Gongreve  s 
'Judgment  of  Paris.'  (See  Eccles,  Finoee, 
and  Wbldon).  The  plays  Inmished  for  the 
year  were  Farquhar's  '  Constant  Couple ' ; 
D'Urfey's  'Masaniello' ;  'The  Pilgrim'  (Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher) ;  Bumaby's  '  Reformed 
Husband,'  and  Gibber's  '  Careless  Husband.' 
In  1701  he  provided  some  of  the  music  for 
Lee's  'Rival  Queens,'  Finger  having  written 
some  before  him ;  Baker's  '  Humours  of  the 
Age,'  and  Mrs.  Trotter's  ' Unhappy  Penitent' ; 
in  1702,  Steele's  'Funeral,'  and  in  1703, 
Farquhar's  '  Inconstant '  and  Steele's  '  Tender 
Husband '  were  the  plays  for  which  he  wrote 
music.  For  the  opening  of  Yanbrugh's  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  (1705)  he  wrote  an  'opera' 
on  '  Orlando  Furioso ' ;  in  March  1 706-7  ho 
contributed  music  to  Farquhar's  '  Beau's  Strata- 
gem,' and  in  the  latter  year  set  a  St.  Cecilia 
Ode  for  Oxford.  A  masque,  'Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,'  is  mentioned  in  1707,  and  among 
plays  for  which  dates  are  not  forthcoming  are 
J.  Hughes's  '  Amalasont,'  D'Urfey's  '  The  Bath ' 
and  'The  Campaigners,'  Motteux's  'Younger 
Brother,'  and  a  revival  of  'Macbeth,'  all  of 
which  had  music  by  Daniel  Purcell.  In  1712 
he  gave  a  concert  of  '  vocal  and  instrumental 
musick  entirely  new,'  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and 
in  1713  he  was  appointed  organist  of  St 
Andrew's,  Holborn,  a  post  which  he  retained 
until  his  death,  in  Nov.  1717  (see  Musical 
Tinus,  1905,  p.  158).  On  Dec.  12,  1717,  the 
Daily  Caurant  contained  an  advertisement  of 
Edward  Purcell's  application  for  the  post  of 
organist  '  in  the  room  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Daniel 
I*urcell,  deceased.'  Daniel  PuHjell's  works 
include  '  The  PSalmes  set  full  for  the  Organ  or 
Harpsichord  as  they  are  Plaid  in  Churches  and 
Chappels  in  the  manner  given  out ;  as  also 
with  their  Interludes  of  great  Yariety,'  One 
of  the  'givings  out'  and  an  'interlude'  are 
printed  in  Musical  TimeSf  1905,  p.  162.  There 
are  six  anthems  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
and  songs,  etc.,  are  in  '  Harmonia  Sacm,'  'Thr 
Banquet  of  Musick,'  '  Thesaurus  Musicos,*  and 
'  Deliciae  Musicae.'  Some  sonatas  for  flute  and 
some  for  violin  with  bass,  were  published,  as 
well  as  '  Six  Cantatas  for  a  Yoioe.' 

6.  Edward,  youngest,  but  only  surviving, 
son  of  the  great  Henry  Purcell,  was  baptized 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  Sept.  6,  1689.  He 
was  therefore  (like  his  father)  only  six  yean 
old  when  his  father  died.  When  sixteen  years 
old  he  lost  his  mother,  who  by  her  nuncupative 
will  stated  that,  'according  to  her  husband's 
desire,  she  had  given  her  deare  son  good  educa- 
tion, and  she  alsoe  did  give  him  all  the  Bookes 
of  Musick  in  generall,  the  Organ,  the  double 
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single    spinett,  a  silver  tankard,  a 
rk,   trvvo  p&in  of  gold  buttons,  a  hair 
irxiing  ring  of  Dr.  Busby's,  a  Larum 
£<liward    Purcell's  picture,  handsome 
'or    A    room,  and  he  was  to  be  main- 
til     provd^ed    for.'      Embracing  the 
o€     xxiusdc,    he  became  organist  of 
i:i.t.'s,   l£8L8'%cheap.     [He  applied  for  the 
rgstniat;  of  St.  Ancvew's,  Holbom  (see 
Cl«t  "No.  5),  but  was  unsuccessful,  both 
3[ie,  vrlien  Maurice  Greene  wasappointed, 
w    months  afterwards,  when  the  post 
aca.Tit  again  owing  to  Greene's  appoint- 
'    St.     Paul's.]     On  July  8,  1726,  he 
(pointed,     organist    of    St.    Margaret's, 
aster.         [Ho    died  July   1,    1740   (see 
^'imea,  1906,  p.  517).]     He  left  a  son, 
ii\VARi>  Hbnrt,  who  was  a  chorister  of 
apel    lSx>yal  under  Bernard  Gates.     He 
ed  Kis  father  as  organist  of  St.  Clement's, 
ea.p.       He  wa^  organist  of  St.  Edmund's, 
•rd   Street,  and  of  St.  John's,  Hackney, 
753  to  1764.     He  died  about  1770. 
RCELiLi,  Henbt,  younger  son  of  Henry 
\\  the  elder,  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
born  in  Little  St.  Ann's  Lane,  Old  Pye 
:,     AVeatminster,    but    no    authoritative 
nee  as  to  the  birthplace  is  as  yet  forth- 
ag.      I^or  can  the  date  be  certainly  fixed  ; 
ascription  on  the  tombstone,  *  Anno  Aetatis 
37nio,'  may  be  taken  as  proving  him  to 
*.  been  bom  between  Nov.  21,  1658,  and 
.  20,  1659  (see  below,  and  Musical  Times, 
5,   p.  733).     From  1661  till  the  death  of 
iry  PurceU  the  elder,  in  1664,  the  family 
5d    in   *the  Great  Almonry  South.'     The 
IS  on  the  monument,  and  those  below  the 
'trait  in  the  *  Sonnata's  of  Three  Parts '  (1688) 
jtu  to  connect  the  composer  with  the  family 
PurceU  of  Onslow,  Shropshire,  but  on  this 
tint  nothing  certain  has  been   found.      The 
atement  that  he  lost  his  father  before  he  was 
X  years  old  (on  August  11,  1664),  if  it  can  be 
Incepted,  still  further  limits  the  time  of  his 
irth,  which  must  therefore  have  taken  place 
letweenNov.  21,  1658,  and  August  11,  1659. 
)n  his  father's  death  he  was  adopted  by  his 
.uicle,  Tliomas  PurceU,  and  was  admitted   a 
3\\orister  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  under  Captain 
Cooke,  the  master  of  the  children.     Cooke  was 
succeeded  in  1672  hy  Pelhani  Humfrey,  and  it 
is  assumed  that  PurceU  learnt  from  Humfrey  the 
new  French  style  of  music  which  Humfrey  had 
learnt  from  Lully.    As  early  as  1670  PurceU  is 
said  to  have  composed  music  for  an  '  Address 
of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  to  the 
King'  (Ciimmings's  Life^  in  which  the  MS.  is 
said  to  havelyeen  in  the  possession  of  £.  F. 
Eimhault).    On  the  theory  that  the  famous 
Macbeth  Music  is  by  Puitsell,  we  are  driven 
to  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  in  Purcell's 
fourteenth  year,  in  1672.     Playford's  *  Musical 
Companion'  contains  a  song,   'Sweet  tyran- 


ness,'  which  is*  possibly  by  Henry  PurceU  the 
elder  ;  if  it  is  by  his  greater  son,  it  must  date 
from  this  time.  On  the  breaking  of  his 
voice,  he  seems  to  have  been  retained  as  a 
supernumerary,  and  to  have  become  a  pupil  of 
John  Blow  for  composition.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  he  composed  anthems  during  this 
l)eriod,  but  at  present  the  dates  of  his  earlier 
anthems  have  not  been  established.  From  1676 
to  1678,  and  again  from  1688  to  1690,  he  held 
the  post  of  copyist  at  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
1676  he  contributed  a  song  to  the  new  edition 
of  bk.  i.  of  Playford's  *  Choice  Ayres,'  etc.,  and 
in  1677  composed  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Matthew  Lock,  printed  in  bk.  ii.  of  the  '  Choice 
Ayres,'  1679  ;  other  songs  by  him  appeared  in 
the  same  book.  That  he  was  com  posing  anthems 
about  this  time  is  clear  from  a  letter  written  by 
his  uncle,  Thomas  PurceU,  to  John  Gostling,  the 
famous  bass  singer,  at  Canterbury,  on  Feb.  8, 
1678-79  (see  Cummings's  Xty<j,  p.  28),  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  Gostling's  exceptionaUy 
low  notes  ;  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  com- 
position of  the  anthem,  '  "They  that  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,'  was  written  at  this  time,  as 
it  was  undoubtedly  intended  for  Gostling,  but 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  as  to  this.  (See 
list  below.)  In  1680  PurceU  succeeded  Blow 
as  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  :  it  has  been 
generaUy  held  that  Blow  resigned  his  place 
voluntarily,  resuming  it  again  after  PurceU's 
death ;  but  the  act  of  magnanimity  is  by  no 
means  certain,  and  here  again  direct  evidence 
is  wanting.  In  this  same  year  began  the  long 
series  of  dramas  in  which  music  by  PurceU 
played  a  more  or  less  important  part.  It  was 
foimerly  assumed  that  all  these  were  to  be 
numbered  among  <  operas,'  but  it  is  now  known 
that  in  many  cases  the  music  was  limited  to  a 
song  or  two.  About  the  same  year  PurceU 
wrote  a  number  of  'Fantazias'  for  stiings  in 
various  numbers  of  parts,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Biitish  Museum  (Add.  MS.  80,980);  a 
comparison  of  them  with  his  *  Sonnata's '  of 
1688  shows  that  the  former  were  modelled 
rather  on  those  of  Orlando  Gibbons  than  on 
those  of  the  Italian  masters  who  were  copied 
in  the  later  set.  In  that  year,  too,  began  the 
series  of  odes  and  '  welcome  songs '  which  form 
no  unimportant  section  of  the  composer's  work 
from  this  time  forth  until  the  end  of  his  life. 
(See  below.)  'Welcome,  Vicegerent  of  the 
mighty  King'  was  written  to  greet  Charles  II. 
on  his  return  from  Windsor  in  1680.  Another 
ode  of  this  year,  *  to  welcome  the  Duke  of  York 
on  his  return  from  Scotland,'  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings  {Life,  p.  82),  but  is  not 
otherwise  known.  On  July  14,  1682,  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  place 
of  Edward  Lowe,  deceased.  A  year  or  more 
before  this  appointment  he  had  married,  and 
his  eldest  son  was  bom  on  August  9,  1682. 
Some  songs  are  said  to  have  been  written  for 
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vf  uiiam  rrii;caara,  on  uci.  zv  oi  uie  same  year. 
The  following  year,  1683,  saw  the  publication 
of  Purcell's  first  printed  composition,  the  twelve 
'  Sonnata's  of  III.  Parts  :  two  viollins  and  basse : 
to  the  Or^n  or  Harpsecord.  Composed  by 
Henry  Purcell,  Composer  in  Ordinary  to  his 
most  Sacred  Majesty,  and  Organist  of  his 
Chappell  Royall.'  It  is  quite  clear  from  the 
preface  that  Purcell  'faithfully  endeavoured  a 
just  imitation  of  the  most  fam'd  Italian  Masters,' 
and  it  is  an  interesting  question  what  were  his 
exact  models ;  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Bassani's  sonatas  were  known  to  Purcell ;  but 
if  this  were  so,  the  '  Balletti,  Oorrenti,  Oighe  e 
Sarabande,'  the  only  work  of  his  which  was 
printed  early  enough  (in  1677)  are  all  on  such 
a  very  simple,  recurrent  pattern  that  the  theory 
can  hardly  be  upheld.  In  that  same  year,  1677, 
the  Opera  quinta,  also  called  '  Sonatas,'  of  G.  B. 
Vital  i,  appeared  at  Bologna,  and  there  is  in 
their  design  and  character  so  great  a  resemblance 
to  Purcell's  work  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  these  may  have  been  the 
Englishman's  models.  The  opportunity  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  these  Italian  works 
was  very  probably  due  to  Purcell's  Court  ap- 
pointment ;  but  whatever  the  circumstances  of 
their  origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
sonatas  reach  a  far  higher  point  of  power  and 
originality  than  had  been  previously  attained 
in  England,  and  that  they  are  far  more  vigorous 
than  the  works  from  which  they  were  imitated. 
Tlie  sonatas  were  printed  in  four  part-books, 
with  one  for  the  continue  part,  or  thorough- 
bass. (See  preface  to  the  sonatas,  Purcell 
Society's  publications,  vol.  v.,  and  AfusuxU 
TimeSf  1896,  p.  10.)  It  is  perhaps  fanciful 
to  see  in  the  name  of  Purcell's  eldest  son,  'John 
Baptista,'  another  imitation  of  Italian  models. 
The  first  of  the  odes  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  was 
composed  in  this  same  year,  and  he  seems  to 
have  written  three  for  the  same  festival,  one  in 
Latin,  'Laudate  Ceciliam.'  The  score  of  one, 
to  words  by  Christopher  Fishburn,  *  Welcome 
to  all  the  pleasures,'  was  published  in  the 
following  year.  In  1684  Purcell,  with  Blow, 
took  part  in  the  famous  organ  competition  at 
the  Temple  Church,  playing  the  organ  by 
'Father'  Smith,  the  rival  instrument,  by 
Renatus  Harris,  being  played  by  Draghi.  At 
the  time  of  the  coronation  of  James  II.  Purcell 
received  £34 :  12s.  from  the  secret-service  money 
for  superintending  the  erection  of  an  organ  in 
the  Abbey  especially  for  the  coronation.  One 
of  the  anthems,  'My  heart  is  inditing,'  is  held 
to  have  been  composed  for  the  occasion ;  the 
other,  'I  was  glad,'  to  have  been  composed 
before.  In  1687  an  *  Elegy  on  John  Playford ' 
was  written,  and,  as  well  as  a  birthday  ode, 
'Sound  the  Trumpets,'  in  which  occurs  ' a  duet 
for  altos,  **  Let  Caesar  and  Urania  live,"  which 
continued  so  long  in  favour  that  succeeding 


accu8u>mea  w  innxxiaoe  iz  xaxo  xoeir  own 
productions  untU  after  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.'    (First  edition  of  this  Dictionary.) 

By  this  time  Poroell  had  provided  music 
for  about  nine  plays  (see  list  below),  and  ao  had 
gained  some  stage  experience.  Still,  none  of 
the  plays  were  such  as  required  ranch  skill  of 
dramatic  writing,  and  the  marvel  of  the  pro- 
duction of  '  Dido  and  Aeneas '  remains  as  great 
when  it  is  assigned  to  its  proper  period  of 
time  in  the  composer's  career,  as  when  the 
earlier  dates  of  its  origin  were  uuiTeiaallj 
accepted.  The  interesting  series  of  iuTestiga- 
tions  by  which  Mr.  W.  BardaySquire  established 
the  date  of  the  opera  as  being  the  first  perform- 
ance as  taking  place  between  1688  and  1690, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Sammelbande  of  the  Int, 
Mus.  Oes.  voL  t.  pp.  506-14. 

His  results  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  fol- 
lows: Hawkins  (JJis^.  1853,  p.  745),  apparentlj 
reasoning  from  the  fact  that  Tate's  plaj 
'Brutus  of  Alba'  was  first  called  'Dido  and 
Aeneas,'  and  that  therefore  the  play  with  the 
latter  title  preceded  '  Brutus  of  Alba '  (pnbd. 
1678),  suggested  1677  as  the  latest  possible 
date  for  Purcell's  music,  and  treated  the  work 
as  that  of  a  youth  of  nineteen.  Ptof.  Taylor, 
in  the  Mus.  Antiq.  Soc.  edition,  put  it  still 
further  back,  to  1675,  but  the  discoyery,  in 
1842,  of  a  copy  of  the  original  libretto  (printed 
in  facsimile  in  voL  iii.  of  the  Purcell  Society's 
publications),  showed — although  it  is  not  dated 
—  that  the  work  was  written  for  Mr.  Josias 
Priest's  boarding-school  at  Chelsea.  As  Priest 
removed  to  Chelsea  in  1680,  that  date  was 
accepted  by  Rimbault  and  others  following  him, 
who  were  anxious  to  place  the  composition 
of  the  opera  as  early  as  possible,  for  Pnroeirs 
credit.  In  D'Urfey's  'New  Poems'  (1690)  is 
an  epilogue  spoken  at  the  performanoe  'by 
Lady  Dorothy  Burk.'  Mr.  Squire,  though 
unable  to  find  more  exact  evidence  for  Lady 
Dorothy's  age,  than  can  be  based  on  a  Treasoxy 
Paper  containing  a  petition  which  shovs 
that  Lady  Dorothy  was  a  Protestant  though 
her  father  was  a  Catholic,  has  deduoed  from 
the  fact  that  her  father,  the  eighth  earl  of 
Clanricarde,  succeeded  in  1687  (and  that  there- 
fore she  would  not  be  '  Lady  Dorothy '  until 
that  year),  the  theoiy  that  the  opera  could  not 
have  been  produced  before  that  year,  while  i 
line  in  the  epilogue,  '  we  are  Protestants  and 
English  nuns,'  and  the  phrase  'taming  Times,' 
point  to  the  revolution  of  1688  as  being  pa^^t, 
so  that  the  date  is  limited  to  the  time  between 
1688  and  1 690,  when  the  epilogue  was  pnblishf^ 
in  D'Urfey's  poems.  Various  cdrions  csases  of 
identity  of  musical  idioms  between  '  Dido  as4 
Aeneas '  and  other  pieces  known  to  hmv«  been 
written  by  Purcell  at  the  period  between  16S9 
and  1691 -are  given  in  the  same  article,  and  the 
whole  shows  that  within  these  narrow  limits  the 
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of  "fcliis  xnost  interesting  work  must 
l^or  XXX  dramatic  directness,  charac- 
xlap-tcktion  of  means  to  ends,  feeling 
M  'well  as  actual  beauty,  the  opera  is 
live  in.  %Yte  20th  century  as  are  any 
Every  student  is  familiar  with  the 
a.re^well  of  Dido,  *When  I  am  dead,* 
's  f&vonxite  foundation  of  a  ground- 
"tlxe  ax&cceeding  chorus  of  cupids  is 
'S  a^Weotiiiig,  while  the  witches'  music 
He  rest;  is  full  of  dramatic  life  and 
y.  (Tine  question  as  to  the  complete- 
icompleteness  of  the  present  score  can- 
etiiiitely  settled  as  yet ;  see  the  2eU- 
C  tlie  Trvt.  Mu8.  Oes.  vi.  56.) 
89  Purcell  was  involved  in  a  dispute 
ng  tlie  fees  paid  for  seats  in  the  organ- 
a.t  tVie  Abbey  for  the  coronation  of 
1  and.  Mary  ;  these  fees  had  been  con- 
by  PxiTcell  as  his  lawful  perquisite,  but 
^T  vras  made  that  imless  he  refunded  the 
Ilia  place  would  be  declared  null  and 
As  lie  retained  his  place  until  his  death, 
To\>able  that  he  gave  back  the  fees.  In 
^as  produced,  and  in  1691  was  published, 
usic  to  *  Dioclesian,'  Betterton's  adaptation 
a.u.Taont  and  Fletcher's  'Prophetess,'  the 
ed  copies  of  which,  issued  at  so  low  a  price 
tl\e  composer  lost  by  the  transaction,  were 
orrected  by  him  with  his  own  hand.  The 
ic  would  rank  with  the  other  theatrical 
mctions,  were  it  not  for  the  elaborate  masque 
lie  fifth  act ;  the  rest  consists  of  act-tunes 
^  a  song  or  two.  The  whole  is  more  elabor- 
ly  scored  than  anything  we  have  yet  met 
h  of  Purcell's,  trumpets  and  oboes  (including 
enoT  oboe)  being  introduced.  A  chaconne 
Tore  the  third  act,  in  which  two  flutes  have  a 
non  above  the  recurrent  bass,  is  singularly 
»autirul,  the  song,  **  What  shall  I  do  to  show 
Dw  much  I  love  her ! '  has  remained  in  favour 
ntil  the  present  day,  and  the  final  chonis. 
Triumph,  victorious  Love,'  is  a  remarkably 
.lie,  sustained  piece  of  music.  In  spite  of  its 
?aiit  of  commercial  success,  the  music  to  <  Dio- 
ilesian'  seems  to  have  won  for  the  composer 
the  favour  of  Dryden  (see  his  Epistle  Dedicatory 
to  AmphUryon  (1690),  quoted  in  Cummings's 
Life^  p.  65.) 

Of  far  greater  importance  was  the  next  work 
in  which  Piurcell  was  associated  with  Dryden, 
the  80-called  opera  of  'King  Arthur'  (1691). 
The  musical  numbers  in  this  piece,  thongh  far 
more  numerous  than  those  in  '  Dioclesian,'  are 
still  a  kind  of  adjunct  to  the  main  scheme  of 
the  play ;  the  singing  parts  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  personages  of  the  drama,  and  the 
music,  as  a  whole,  might  be  most  properly 
described  as  a  series  of  intermezs^.     Individual 
scenes,  such  as  the  sacrificial  scene,  the  wonder- 
fully effective  'frost  scene,'  and  the  whole  of 
the  concluding  masque,  are  full  of  beauty  and 
originality;  but  there  is  so  little  connection 


mth  the  play  that  a  performance  of  the  music 
alone  (such  as  was  given  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1897)  must  necessarily  seem  rather 
wanting  in  continuity.  Whether,  after  uniting 
all  the  separate  portions  preserved  in  vaiious 
MSS.  and  printed  editions,  we  possess  all  the 
music  that  Purcell  wrote,  as  he  wrote  it,  cannot 
as  yet  be  decided  ;  but  music  has  been  found 
for  all  the  portions  in  which  music  is  required, 
and  what  we  have  now  is  probably  something 
very  like  what  Purcell  produced.  The  *  Ayres 
for  the  Theatre,'  which  is  the  authority  for 
many  of  the  instrumental  numbers,  were  only 
published  for  stringed  instruments,  and  there 
may  have  been  other  instruments  added  to  these 
for  the  performance,  as  other  instruments  take 
part  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  chief  work 
of  1692  was  in  connection  with  an  anonymous 
adaptation  of  Midsummer  Night* s  Dream^  calletl 
*The  Fairy  Queen,'  and  produced  at  Dorset 
Gardens  Theatre  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 
The  'Select  Songs'  published  by  Heptinstall 
in  1692  are  the  only  part  of  the  music  that 
appeared  in  Purcell's  lifetime ;  by  October  of 
1700  the  score  had  been  lost,  and  the  patentees 
of  the  theatre  offered  a  reward  of  £20  for  its 
recovery.  By  a  most  fortunate  accident  the 
theatre  copy  of  the  music  was  discovered  in 
1901  in  the  libra.ry  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  the  whole  work,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Shedlock,  was  published  in  the  Purcell  Society's 
edition  (1903).  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
volume  was  in  the  hands  successively  of  Dr. 
Pepusch,  William  Savage,  and  B.  J.  S.  Stevens. 
(See  the  M^csical  Titnes  for  1901,  pp.  888  and 
472.)  Like  the  other  'operas,'  the  piece  con- 
tains a  number  of  beautiful  things  quite  uncon- 
nected yn\h.  the  original  play  of  Shakespeare, 
and  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  no  word  of 
Shakespeare's  is  here  set  to  music  by  Purcell. 
The  songs  of  the  seasons,  culminating  in  the 
splendid  bass  song,  *Next  Winter  comes  slowly,* 
the  beautiful  soprano  air,  '  0  let  me  weep,'  and 
other  things,  are  justly  famous.  The  ode  for 
St.  Cecilia's  Day  of  the  same  year,  set  to  words 
by  Brady,  *•  Hail,  bright  Cecilia  ! '  is  the  most 
elaborate  of  the  compositions  for  this  festival, 
and  the  ode  for  Queen  Mary's  birthday  in  this 
year,  Sedley's  '  Love's  Goddess  sure  was  blind,' 
contains  a  song,  *  May  her  blest  example  chase,' 
in  connection  with  which  a  story  is  told  by 
Hawkins  to  the  effect  that  Purcell,  nettled  by 
the  Queen's  asking  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  to  sing 
the  Scots  song,  'Cold  and  Raw,'  on  some 
occasion  when  he  was  present,  introduced  it  in 
the  next  birthday  ode,  making  it  the  bass  of 
the  air  jnst  mentioned.  The  story  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  the  song  is  a  striking  instance 
of  Purcell's  love  for  a  moving  bass,  and  his  skill 
in  treating  basses  of  this  kind,  whether  melodic 
in  themselves,  or  recurrent,  as  in  the  numberlero 
'ground-basses'  of  fine  quality  that  exist  of 
his.     In  1698  Purcell  wrote  music  for  a  great 
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have  composed  in  this  year  the  ode  for  the 
centenary  commemoration  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  *  Great  Parent,  hail,'  but  hitherto  no 
record  of  its  performance  in  connection  with 
tlie  celebration  held  on  Jan.  9,  1694,  is  forth- 
coming. In  1694  I*urccll  revised  the  twelfth 
edition  of  Playford's  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of 
Musicky  and  while  altering  the  earlier  part  of 
the  book  in  many  ways,  he  completely  rewrote 
the  treatise  at  the  end.  (See  Saminelhdnde  of 
the  Int.  Mus,  Oes,  vi.  521.)  The  opening 
woi*ds  of  the  section  for  which  he  is  respon- 
sible are  curious  when  taken  in  connection 
with  Purcell's  own  way  of  treating  the  bass. 
*  Formerly  they  used  to  Compose  from  the  -Bom, 
but  Modern  Authors  Compose  to  the  Treble 
when  they  make  Counterpoint  or  Basses  to  Tunes 
or  Songs.*  The  whole  passage  which  follows  is 
of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  student  of  PurceU's 
music  The  great  work  of  this  year  was  the 
splendid  'Te  Deum  and  Jubilate '  for  St  Cecilia's 
Day,  which,  after  its  publication  by  PurceU's 
widow  in  1697,  was  annually  performed  at  the 
festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  until  Handel 
wrote  his  *  Utrecht  Te  Deum'  in  1718,  after 
which  the  two  works  were  performed  alternately 
till  1748,  when  Handel's  *  Dettingen  Te  Deum ' 
displaced  both  the  others.  In  a  mistaken 
desire  to  bring  PurceU's  work  into  accordance 
mth  the  prevailing  Handelian  fashion  of  his 
day.  Dr.  Boyce  rearranged  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  character  was  spoilt,  and  the  work  was 
not  available  in  its  original  form  until,  in  1895, 
for  the  Purcell  Bicentenary,  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge, 
who  possesses  the  autograph  score,  brought  out 
a  2)urified  edition  of  it. 

Queen  Mary  died  of  small-pox  at  Kensington, 
Dec.  28,  1694,  and  was  buried  on  March  5, 
1694-95,  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  funeral  was  of  rare 
magnificence,  and  various  accounts  of  it  were 
published ;  it  is  now  certain  that  Purcell 
composed  for  it  the  beautiful  anthem,  'Thou 
knowest.  Lord,  the  secrets  of  our  hearts,'  as 
well  as  two  pieces  for  *  flatt  trumpets '  ;  but 
the  evidence  for  the  assumption  that  the  second 
anthem  was  his  '  Blessed  is  the  man  '  rests  on 
a  very  slight  foundation.  (See  the  Saminel- 
bdnde  of  the  Int,  Mus,  Ges,  iv.  225,  where  Mr. 
W.  B.  Squire  has  given  the  text  of  the  *  March ' 
and  '  Canzona '  that  were  played ;  the  former 
was  adapted  from  the  music  to  *  The  Libertine ' 
written  about  two  years  before.)  The  instru- 
ments on  which  the  pieces  were  played  were 
almost  undoubtedly  'sackbuts'  or  trombones. 
The  anthem  became  so  famous  that  in  after- 
years,  when  Croft  composed  the  music  for  the 
Burial  Service,  he  incorporated  PurceU's  music, 
instead  of  setting  these  words  anew.  Two 
elegies  for  the  Queen  were  written  in  1695, 
which  were  published  in  a  collection,  together 


the  '  operatic '  version  of  Howard  and  Dryden'a 
'Indian  Queen,'  when  it  imderwent  the  UBoal 
process  of  adaptation  for  music,  i.e.  the  addition 
of  numbers  which  could  be  set  to  music  quite 
independently  of  the  original  play.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Squire  (Sammelb.  InL  Mus, 
Ges.  V.  529)  that  the  work  belongs  to  this  last 
year  of  PurceU's  life,  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
to  his  iUness  was  due  the  fact  that  the  final 
masque  was  composed  by  his  brother,  Daniel 
Purcell.  An  extraordinary  piece  of  literary 
piracy  was  achieved  in  regiird  to  this  music 
Messrs.  May  and  Hudgebutt  not  only  brought 
out  the  music,  but  had  the  impertinence  to 
prefix  to  it  a  dedication  to  Purcell  himself, 
in  which  they  admit  and  excuse  their  theft. 
Another  work  for  the  stage,  probably  dating 
from  the  same  year,  was  in  connection  with 
Shadwell's  adaptation  of  The  Tempest  into  *  an 
opera' ;  this  had  first  appeared  in  1673,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  of  Purcell's  music 
being  written  before  1695,  in  which  year  a 
song,  'Dear  pretty  Youth/  was  published,  in 
'  Deliciao  musicae.'  There  is  a  strange  lack  of 
contemporary  MSS.  of  the  music.  Dr.  Cummings 
has  an  old  theatre  copy,  and  another  is  in  the 
British  Museum ;  Goodison's  edition  is  the 
principal  source  for  the  music,  but  is  untrust- 
worthy as  to  dates.  The  whole  question  has 
been  discussed  by  Mr.  Squire  inthe  Samtnelbafide, 
voL  V.  pp.  55 1  -5.  Yet  another  work  for  the  stagip, 
produced  in  the  same  year,  '  Don  Quixote,  ^lart 
ill./  contained  what  was  no  doubt  PurceU's 
last  composition,  the  song  'From  rosie  Bow'rs.' 
This  was  also  printed  in  *  Orpheus  Britannicns ' 
with  the  heading,  '  This  was  the  last  Song  that 
Mr.  Purcell  Sett,  it  being  in  his  Sickness.' 
There  is  apparently  nothing  else  of  PurcelPs  in 
the  production.  PurceU  died  on  Nov.  21,  1695, 
probably  at  his  house  In  Marsham  Street, 
Westminster  (see  Musical  Times,  1895,  p.  784). 
The  early  deaths  of  three  of  his  children  snggest 
that  there  was  a  consumptive  tendency  in  the 
family,  and  in  any  case  there  is  no  need  to 
attach  any  importance  to  the  tradition  reported 
by  Hawkins,  that  the  composer  caught  oo]d 
from  being  kept  waiting  for  admittance  into 
his  house  late  at  night.  He  was  buried  Nov. 
26,  beneath  the  organ  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  a  tablet  was  erected  on  a  pillar  near  the 
grave  by  Annabella,  Lady  Howard,  who  may 
have  written  the  inscription  : — 

Here  lyes  Henrt  Pubcbix  Bsgr.  Who  left  tbis  lifti 
And  is  gone  to  that  Blessed  Flaoe  Where  only  hie 
Hannony  can  be  exceeded.  Ob^Jt  Sljmo  die  Norembcu 
Anno  Aetatis  suae  87mo.    Annoq  Domini  j69&. 

Over  the  grave  was  placed  the  following 
epitaph : — 

Plaadite,  fslices  snperi,  tanto  hoapite,  nostria 
Pneftierat,  veatria  addite  ille  choria : 

Invida  nee  vobis  Pnrcellum  terra  repoacat, 
Questa  decus  afiell,  deliciasque  breves. 
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o  decesslsse,  modo  cai  singula  debet 
,  propliana  sao8  rellgiosa  saos. 
*  et  VI  vat,  cinxn  vicina  oiguift  splnzity 
cine  colet  numeris  tnrba  canora  Detim. 

^\riii^  beooxne  totally  defaced,  was  re-* 
1876.      Parcell  had  six  children,  thi*ee 

died  before  him,  viz.  John  Baptiata, 
-A.\ig.  9,  1682,  buried  Oct  17  follow- 
TiCLas,  buried  Aug.  3, 1686  ;  and  Henry, 
J  xine  9 » 1 6  8  7 ,  buried  Sept.  28  following. 
wdest  daugliter,  Frances,  was  baptized 
jalnater  Abbey,  May  30, 1688.  In  1706 
ber  appointed  her  her  residuary  legatee 
:  exeoutriz,  when  she  should  reach  the 
eighteen.      She  proved  the  will  July  6, 

She  married,  shortly  after  her  mother's 
Lieonard  Welsted,  Gent.,  poet  and  drama- 
d  died  1724.  Her  only  daughter,  Frances, 
708,  died  unmarried  1726.    Her  younger 

Mary  Pstbrs,  was  baptized  in  West- 
er Abbey,  Dec.  10,  1693.  It  is  presumed 
Bhe  survived  her  father,  but  predeceased 
lother,  as  she  is  not  named  in  the  latter's 

le  composer's  widow  survived  him  till  Feb. 

S,  when  she  died  at  Richmond,  being  buried 

he  14th  in  the  north  aisle  of  Westminster 

ley.     The  works  of  Purcell  published  post- 

nously  are  as  follows:  —  'Ten  Sonatas  in 

IT  Parts '  (1697),  for  the  same  combination  of 

truments  as  the  set  published  in  1683,  and 

itaining  the  famous  *  Golden  Sonata ' ;  *  Les- 

lis  for  the  Harpsichord  or  Spinnet '  (1696)  ;  'A 

>llection  of  Ayres  for  the  Theatre '  (1697),  con- 

ining  act -tunes,  etc,  for  many  of  the  plays  ; 

id  *  Orpheus  Britannicus,'  a  collection  of  Pui- 

ilVa  songs,  bk.  i.  1698,  bk.  ii.  1702,  second 

dition  of  bk.  i.  1706,  second  edition  of  bk.  ij. 

l711.     a  third  edition  of  both  books,  or  more 

^irobably  the  'remainder'  of  the  stock,  furnished 

with  a  new  title-page,  was  issued  in  1721,  but 

is  very  rare.     By  way  of  exception   to    the 

usual  course  of  composers'  reputations,  there 

has  alwaysbeen  a  tradition  of  Purcell's  greatness, 

and  a  more  or  less  continuous  stream  of  editions 

of  his  works.    Even  the  vogue  of  Handel  was 

not  enough  to  obliterate  all  trace  of  Purcell's 

fame.    The  influence  of  the  Englishman's  music 

upon  the  German  master  is  quite  unmistakable  ; 

before  Handel  came  to  England  the  massive 

choral  effects,  produced  by  means  of  the  utmost 

simplicity,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his 

works ;   they  are  the  distinguishing  mark  of 

Purcell's  choruses,  although  Purcell's  are  very 

short  as  compared  with  Handel's.     (See  a  very 

interesting  article  by  E.  D.  Bendall  in  Musical 

Times,  1895,  p.  293,  on  the  influence  of  Purcell 

on  HandeVs '  Acis  and  Galatea.')     Among  the 

most  important  issues  of  Purcell's  music  must 

be  reckoned  Vincent  Novello's  four  volumes  of 

the  Sacred  Music  (1829-1832),  which  contain  all 

the  anthems  and  services,  etc. ,  then  accessible. 

Unfortunately  the  edition,  and  those  which  base 

their  readings  upon  it,  without  reference  to 


better  authorities,  are  so  inaccurate  that  very 
little  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  true  charac- 
teristics of  the  composer's  genius.  The  Musical 
Antiquarian  Society  did  useful  work  in  publish- 
ing many  of  the  most  important  of  PurcelPs 
compositions ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  foundation 
of  the  Purcell  Society  in  1878  that  a  really 
methodical  issue  of  the  music  could  be  begun. 
(See  the  article  below.)  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
base  any  conclusions  as  to  the  comparative  dates 
of  the  anthems,  etc.,  upon  internal  evidence ; 
Mr.  A.  Hughes-Hughes  {Musical  Times,  1896, 
pp.  81-8)  claims  to  have  established  two  periods 
from  the  composer's  handwriting,  and  further 
investigation  on  the  same  lines  may  bear  good 
fruit  in  the  future  ;  still,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  his  short  active  career  of  only  a  little 
over  twenty  years,  there  was  not  much  time 
for  a  handwriting  to  undergo  very  great  altera- 
tions. The  music  itself,  too,  while  easily  to  be 
recognised  as  Purcell's  in  almost  every  bar,  yet 
bears  no  traces  of  immaturity  or  of  outside 
influences  of  other  composers  such  as  would 
suggest  an  early  date,  or  of  the  repetition  of 
mannerisms  such  as  often  mar  the  later  com- 
positions of  a  great  man. 

What  are  the  qualities  in  virtue  of  which 
Purcell  is  universally  accepted  as  the  greatest 
of  English  composers  ?  It  is  in  the  first  place 
necessary  to  remember  where  he  stands  in 
musical  history.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  the 
art  of  monody,  created  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  in  Italy,  had  indeed  reached 
England,  and  had  been  essayed  by  no  less  firm 
a  cupporter  of  polyphonic  music  than  Orlando 
Gibbons  ;  but  tiie  succeeding  composers,  repre- 
sented by  Lawes  and  his  contemporaries,  had 
made  very  little  advance  beyond  acquiring  the 
art  of  setting  words  with  such  just  accentua- 
tion that  the  vocal  art  became  a  new  thing. 
In  their  work  there  is  no  opportunity  for  large 
efliscts,  and  it  was  in  these  that  PurceU  excell^, 
no  doubt  as  a  consequence  of  studying  the 
compositions  of  LuUy  and  the  Italian  masters. 
His  own  charactemtics  seem  to  be,  first,  a  pre- 
ference for  a  somewhat  austere  type  of  melody  ; 
the  airs  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  un- 
doubtedly flow  more  suavely  than  his,  and 
where  he  is  at  his  sweetest,  as  for  example  in 
*  Fairest  Isle '  from  *  King  Arthur,'  he  counter- 
acts what  he  may  have  felt  to  be  its  cloying 
effect  by  making  the  rhythm  unusually  bold 
and  vigorous.  This  treatment  of  triple  rhythm , 
with  strong  accents. often  on  the  second  beat 
of  the  bar,  is  not  of  course  confined  to  Purcell, 
but  he  uses  it  in  so  marked  a  way  that  it  must 
be  counted  among  his  peculiarities.  Of  his 
delight  in  moving  basses,  and  his  skill  in  treating 
a  ground-bass,  mention  has  already  been  made  ; 
in  all  respects,  not  merely  in  the  skill  of  its 
manufacture,  but  in  real  inspiration  and  poig- 
nant emotional  quality,  the  lament  of  Dido 
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posmons.  nere  i^cnmcai  ingenuii^y  goes  naua 
in  hand  with  direct  passionate  expression  in  a 
way  that  has  been  approached  by  none  of 
Purcell's  predecessors,  and  surpassed  by  very  few 
indeed  among  those  who  came  after  him. 
Another  masterly  little  song,  with  ritomelli  for 
striii;]^  and  oboe,  occurs  in  the  Welcome  Song, 
'Swifter,  Isis,  swifter  flow,'  where  the  alto 
soloist  is  supposed  to  descry  the  royal  barge 
coming  down  the  river  ;  there  is  a  ground-bass, 
and  at  the  close,  at  the  words  '  Let  bells  ring,' 
a  chiming  figure  is  introduced,  which  is  developed 
by  the  instruments  with  wonderful  effect  The 
more  closely  the  contemporary  MSS.  of  his 
music  are  studied,  as  well  as  the  few  published 
compositions,  the  more  clear  it  becomes  that 
another  of  his  characteristics  was  a  love  of 
*  false  relations ' ;  Byrd,  and  many  of  the 
English  polyphonists,  had  no  objection  to  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  a  B  flat  au<l  a 
B  natural  in  certain  circumstances,  and  such  a 
cadence  as  this — 

was  evidently  con- 
sidered by  them  as  a 
thing  beautiful  in  it- 
self; and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the 
effect  of  such  a  cad- 
ence is  far  less  dissonant  when  the  parts  are 
sung  in  just  intonation  than  they  are  under 
our  modem  system  of  equal  temperament.  He 
uses  this  cadence  constantly,  and  the  melodic 
ascent  to  the  flat  seventh  of  the  key  is  one 
of  his  most  familiar  de- 
vices. To  the  same  class 
of  peculiarities  belongs  a 
very  familiar  form  of  cad- 
ence  in  Purcell's  works, 
where  two  forms  of  cad- 
ence, which  we  should  now  call  mutually  ex- 
clusive, are  joined  together. 

A  prominent  instance  of  a  recurring  false  r«U- 
tion  is  in  the  chaconne  called  '  A  Curtain  Tune 
on  a  Ground '  at  the  end  of  *  Timon  of  Athens,* 
where  all  possibility  of  the  contradiction  of  E 
flat  by  E  natural  being  a  mistake  is  precluded. 
Perhaps  the  extreme  is  reached  in  the  following 
pasaage  from  the  splendid  seven-part  chorus  in 
the  Welcome  Song,  *Fly,  bold  Rebellion.' 

_     Wd-come  to  all  thoM  wUh-m,  Hum  wish-ea    fnl  •  filled. 
Sop.  1, 


lOiiowB : — 

(i.)  A  head  and  shoulders  (oval)  by  Closter- 
mann,  in  the  National  Portrait  Galleiy,  London, 
engraved  by  R.  White  in  *  Orpheus  Britannicos.' 
(ii.)  A  three-quarter  length  by  Clostermann,  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Bumey,  representing  the  composer  at  the  harpsi- 
chord (a  replica  of  this  was  in  the  possession  of 
Miss  Done),  (iii)  A  half-lengdi  by  Clostermann, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musi- 
cians ;  mezzotinted  by  Zobel.  (iv.)  A  drawing 
by  Kneller,  in  the  possession  of  Alfred  Littleton, 
Esq.,  engraved  by  W.  Humphreys  for  Novello'a 
'  Purcell's  Sacred  Music.'  (v.)  A  drawing, 
probably  a  sketch  for  No.  iv.,  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  engraved  by  J.  HoUoway  in  1798, 
and  by  J.  Comer,  (vi.)  A  portrait  at  Dulwich 
College,  -engraved  by  W.  N.  Gardiner  after 
S.  Harding,  and  pubd.  Nov.  1,  1794  ;  the 
original  has  disappeared.  (viL)  A  portrait  of 
Pnrcell  when  a  choir-boy,  is  said  in  the  former 
edition  of  this  Dictionary  to  have  been  in 
Dulwich  College,  (^ii.)  The  portrait  engraved 
by  R.  White  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  *  Sonnata'a 
of  Three  Parts'  (1683),  showing  Puroell  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  (ix.)  H.  Adlard  engraved 
a  portrait  eitiier  after  Cloetermann  or  from  the 
bust  which  was  said  to  be  formerly  in  the  Music 
School,  Oxford,  (x.)  The  head. in  an  oval  in 
the  Universal  Magtuine  for  Dec  1777,  said  to 
be  from  an  original  painting,  is  more  probably 
from  White's  engraving  of  168S. 

The  following  iist  of  Poroell's  works  is 
:.,.essarily  only  an  attempt*  as  many  of  the 
anthems,  etc.,  cannot  at  present  be  authorita- 
tively dated,  or  even  ascribed  to  certain  periods 
in  the  composer's  career.  The  list  of  plays  for 
which  he  wrote  music  is  based  on  that  given 
in  Mr.  Squire's  article  in  the  Sammelhdnde  of 
the  Iwt,  JliuB,  Oes,  (y.  489  ff.). 

1.  SACRED  MTBta 
A.  AnHsm  AXD  Cnwm  Xonc. 
The  main  aooroe  tor  the  bulk  of  theee  aaUMmi.  elcL.  ii  VlaeeBt 
Novello'e  edition  of  •  PnTeeU'a  SMved  Mwle.'    Hie  TmioBe  en  fcr 
the  moet  pert  quite  ontmatworthT.  hot  nntU  the  woric  of  cdltfi« 
them  with  oere  end  reverence  ahall  heve  been  eoaepleled.  It  to  eon- 
venieut  to  oee  hie  ooUeeUon  ee  Indleetiiir  the  nunber.  etc.  et 
extent  worke.     A  llet  of  the  anthena  elnedy  pabUehcd  br  the 
PoroeU  Sodetr  wlU  be  foand  on  9.  BOB. 
Ah  i  few  and  full  of  eorroira. 
Beatl  omnei.    &&A.B. 
Be  merdfol  nnto  me.    Vefee,  A.T.1I. 
Behold.  I  brine  yon  clad  tldlngaL    Vcne.AT.ll. 
"  "  •  *  now.  pnJae  the  LonL    Vene.  A.T.Bw 

i  are  ther  that  fear.    Veret^  aaA.BL  (befBralSSU. 
bctheLardmretranfth.    A.T.1I. 
ia  he  that  oonalderekh  the  poor.    A.T.& 
™       ^  l«hewhoeeBntighte»MneBa    Veree.  a&A.T.T.BL 
BleMed  ie  the  uian  that  faaselh  the  LonL 
Bow  down  Thine  ear.    Vene.  4  tt. 


By  the  waten  of  BaMon.    Vene.  T.T.BL 

Early.  O  Lord,  my  ta&itinff  eool. 

Gloria  Petri.    Three  eompodtlau  In  oaaon. 


Hear  my  pnyer.    FnU.  8  tt. 

Heerme.OLotd.  andtlMteoan.    Vene.  aA.T.n. 

Bear  me.  O  Lord,  the  peeteapport.    A.T.B. 

In  Thee^  O  Lord,  do  I  pot  my  Irvet.    A.T.B. 

ItlaamodthlnfftoclTethaBka.    A.T.a. 

Iwaefled.    Vene.  A.T.& 

I  wlU  Bbif  onto  the  Lord.    F\aU.  8.S.A.Z.B^ 

I  will  five  thanke.    Vene.T.&B. 

Jehovah,  qnam  mnltl  (or  Jehovah,  how  many).    &&A.T.a 

Laadate  Demlnvm.    Dumb,  «  a 

LetOodariee.    Vene.  T.T. 

Lord,  how  loBff  wilt  TiMm  be  asfryt    VUL  8.a.A  T.& 
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t<a.lT     ^ene.  T.T.B. 

om  of  *  MTouuui.     (FoMnl  i 

I^ord,'  »•  *  ver»e.) 

cod.      ITene.  ▲.T.B. 
ditinff.      Vera*.   <>8[16K]. 
\>«  »lw»y.      V«Fae.  8. 
e. 

«.  clik.p-  your  liaiMla.    8b8.T.& 
y  a<lvc>r«lt.y.      Venc,  A.T.B. 
a.      Verse,  a  4. 
aart  my  Ood.      Pall.  8.8.A.T.a 
Ikjaat  caat  us  out.     Poll,  B.&A.T.Bw 

IX. 

of  Ikoatn.      Pull.  <s  8. 
At  Ute  Kins  *  Ion*  lUa- 

Oovemour. 

Oovomour.     Vene,  8.8.B.B.B. 
•u^e  me  not.     Verse,  8.  or  T. 
ou  sxt  nay  Ood.     Vens,  A.T.B. 
e  man. 

Jd  in  Hia  tkolineas.     a  8. 
le  Ijord,  all  ye  lieatlien.    T.T.  [early]. 
«  «,1ie  Lord.     Verse,  a  4  D«8]> 

Deep.     Veras,  8.A.B. 

I.<ord,  O  Jeroaslem. 

'•  LiOrd.  O  my  souL     a  8.  

i  L«oTd.  O  my  aonl,  O  Lord  my  Ood.    Voraa,  iL.B.  {\ttffl, 
I  tlie  LArd  (*Th«  Bsll  Anthem,'  Moallad  from  itodUmlog 
e  baas).     Veise,  A.T.B. 
er  not.  Lord,  our  ofltenoaa.    Foil.  B.8JLT.B. 

O  Ood.     Full.  B.B.A.T.B.  [c  lOBOj. 

0  Ood.  O  ye  kinsdoma  of  the  aarth.    YarM.  B. 

1  is  my  light.    Vorae,  A.T.B. 
1  la  King.     Yeiae,  B. 

'  ot  God  is  su  nndenled  way.    Yarse.  A.A.B. 

at  Bo  down  to  the  aos  In  ahlfs.    Ycne,  A.B.  [Mg], 

nowest.  Lord.     (The  wall-known  fanend  lentenoM.  a  4, 

(tow  thoee  in  *  Msn  that  is  bom  of  s  Woman.') 

y.O  God,  la  holy.    Yerse.  A.& 

»Td  la  a  lautam.     Yerae,  A.T.B. 

"hee  sgsln.  O  Lord,    a  4. 

ChoQ  na.  O  good  Lord.    Yerw.  A.T.B. 

rhou  na.  O  good  Lord.    A.T.T.B. 

rhee  will  I  cry.    Yerae.  A.T.B. 

hath  believed  oar  raimrtt    YerM.  A.T.T.B. 

do  the  heathenT.  YerM.  A.T.Bw 


Bum  and  Jubilate  in  D. 

eum.  Benedietna.  Kyrle,  Creed,  in  B  list. 

dlcite.  and  Jubilate,  in  B  flat    ('  Second  Xomiiif  Borrlee.') 

nlftcat  and  Nune  Diroittis.  in  B  flat 

late  and  Deua  miaerestnr,  in  B  flat 

ning  Servloe  in  Q  minor. 

C.  Hym>8.  era,  m  Flayio^b  *  Hakmovia  Bacba,'  avd 
NovBLLo'i  *  Puscill'b  Sacsbd  Kcbics.' 

(For  mIo  Toieee.  unl«ai  otberwlM  stated  ;  frequently  s 
'  cborua '  la  added  for  two  voloaa.) 
lae.  my  darkened  melanebdy  aoul. 
r&ke,  and  with  attention  hear, 
vake,  ye  dead  (two  roloee). 
igln  iba  aong. 

use  thine  eyea  and  sleep  aecore  (two  Toices). 
all  of  wrath  (for  the  ConTenion  of  Bt  Paul). 
r«at  Ood,  and  Just 
[uw  have  I  itn^'d. 

low  long,  itreat  Ood  ('  The  Aspiration '). 
n  guilty  night  (trio, '  Baul  and  the  Wltofa  of  Endor '). 
la  the  bladi  dlnnal  dungeon. 
Let  the  night  perish  ('  Job's  Cuiae'). 
Lord,  what  tinumT 
'Now  that  the  tun  (Rvening  Hymn). 
O  I'm  sick  of  IUsl    A.T.B. 
O  Solitude ! 

Plung'dintheoonflneaofdMpalr.    T.T.B. 
Bince  God  lo  tender  a  ngard.    T.T.& 

Tell  me,aome  pitying  Angel  ('The  Blessed  Ylroin's : 

The  earth  trembled  ('  On  oar  BsTlonr's  PMskm '). 

The  night  la  oome  (Ivenlng  Hymn). 

Thou  vakefal  Shepherd  (Morning  Hymn). 

We  ling  to  Him.  whose  wisdom. 

With  ilek  and  funlih'd  eyok 

Hymn-tuns  'Boifotd,'  and  Nttlnfi  of  several  paalm-t 
Playtonl'i  iMnd.  q6M);  see  the  JamsielMwde  of  the  /i 
Ou.  vi.  021. 

n.  SECULAB  MTTSIO. 
A.  Oras  AVD  WsLooMB  Soiioa. 
1.  IttO.  WsleoDM,  VleigHsnt 
1  1661.  Swifter,  Iila. 
8. 16B.WhatihaUbedoM. 

4.  ItfB.  The  BuniMr't  Abimos  mooneem'd  we  bear. 

5.  ins.  Tly,  bold  BsWUloD. 
tl6n.W«leoBetoaUthei 
7.  lan.  lalM the Toiee.  >for  8t  Ceellla'a  Day. 
8.iao.Ia«dattOidUaa.  I         . 

9.  ion.  From  Hardy  CUbm  (Manlage  Ode  mr  Prlnoeii  Anne). 
10. 1684.  From  thMNrme. 
11. 16B&  VhyanaUthemeMmutet 
lll6B6.yetaiMfa]lIiM«. 
111687.  Bound  the  TMnpet 

14. 16W.  Now  doei  the  gtoiona  day   i«pear   (Qomd   1Urf» 
Birthday). 


16. 16M.  AilM  my  Mw  (QMtt  Msry'e  Birthday). 


17.  IflSOi  Of  old  when  Beroea  (Yorkshire  Feaat  Bona). 

I&  IdSl.  Welcome,  glorloos  mom  (Queen  Mary's  Birthday). 

19.  1602.  Love's  Ooddesssure  was  blind  (Queen  Mary's  BirthdnyK 


to.  1088.  Hail  bright  CecUla  (Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  I>ay). 
21.  IflBS.  Celebrate  this  festival  (Queen  Mary's  Birthday). 
32.  IflM.  Oi«at  Parent.  haU  (DubUn  CommemorsUon  Ode). 
88.  1004.  Come,  ye  sons  of  Art  (Queen  Mary's  Birthday). 
9L  lOBS.  Who   oan    from  Joy   ratrmint  (Dnke  of  Olonoester's 
Blrthdsy). 

Odu  qf  unrertain  dot*. 
SBb  If  ever  I  more  riches  did  desire  (to  words  by  Cowley). 
88.  Hark,  Damon,  hark. 
•St.  HsA.  how  the  wild  musidaiis  sing  (words  by  Cowley). 

88.  How  plesaaut  is  this  flowery  plain  (words  by  Cowley). 

89.  We  reap  all  the  pleasures  (words  by  Cowley). 

K  ISCIDBBTAL  MlAIC  TO    P1.AYS,    'OrBSAS,'  XIO. 

1680.  Theodoslns.  and  The  Ylrtuous  Wife. 

1081.  King  Richard  the  Second,  and  Sir  Uaniaby  Whlgg. 

1688T  The  Itouble  Marriage. 

108ST  The  English  Lawyer. 

1685?  Clroe.  and  Sophonlaba. 

1686.  The  Knight  ofMalta. 

1688L  The  Pool'a  Preferment 

1088^  t  Dido  and  Aeneas. 

16B0L  Diodeslan.  Distressed  Innocenee,  Plaaaanias,  Sir  Anthony 
Love,  Amphitryon,  and  The  Mssmrra  of  Pkrls. 

1601.  King  Arthur.  The  Gordiao  Knot  untied.  The  Indian 
Bmperor,  The  Wives'  Excuse. 

16BS.  Cleomenes,  The  Fairy  Queen,  The  Mairiage-Hater  Match'd, 
Bevulus,  The  libertine,  Henry  the  Second.  Aureng-Zebe.  and 

16n.  The  Old  Baohelor.  The  Blehmond  Heireee,  The  Maid's  Ust 
Prayer.  The  Female  Yertnoeoes.  The  Double  Dealer,  Epaom  Wells, 
and  Bnle  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife. 

1004.  Don  Quixote  part  1.,  Love  Triumphant  The  Married  Beau, 
The  Fktal  Marriage,  Canterbury  Oueets,  Don  Quixote  part  11.. 
Tlmon  of  Athens,  The  Spanish  Friar,  and  (?)  Tyrannlek  Love. 

1606.  Abdelaaer,  Bonduca.  The  Indian  Queen.  The  Mock  Marriage. 
The  Bival  ffiatan,  Oroonoko,  The  Tempest  and  Don  Quixote 
psrtliL 

C.  BoKoa,  Dvra.  Tuoa,  asb  CAioan  (upwards  of  200). 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  catalogue  these,  as  In  many  casss 

such  questions  as  authenticity,  sonroes,  eto..  have  yet  to  be  settled. 

The  Puroell  Society's  publicatloBS  wlU  eventually  contain  the 

complete  works  in  thses  forms. 

D.  IraxxvHBiTAL  Mrsia 

Fantasias  in  8.  4,  S.  6,  7,  and  8  Parts.    (B.M.  Add.  MB.  80.080.) 

Twelve  Sonatas  of  Three  Parts,  1688. 

T«n  Sonatas  of  Four  Fnrts,  1607. 

Boiwta  for  violin  and  bass,  from  a  MB.  formerly  In  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Taphonss.  printed  in  A.  Moflat's  *  MelstenchuleL' 

Overtures,  etc 

Organ  mualc:— Four  volnntarlee  (on  the  100th  FMm  Tune,  in 
D  minor.  In  D  minor  'for  the  Double  Organ,'  in  C,  aeerlbed  to 
Pun»U). 

Harpsichord  Muaie:  — 'A  Choice  Colleotlon  of  Leesons  for  the 
Harpdobord  or  Splnnet,'  1686,  cental  nseli^t  suites.  March,  Trumpet 
Tune.  Chaoone.  Jig  and  Trnmnet  Tune  called  the  CebelL 

'  Musick's  Handmaid,'  part  11..  contains  (1680)  Song  Tune.  Lesson, 
Maroh,  three  Minuets,  a  new  Scotch  Tune,  a  new  Ground,  a  new 
Irish  Tune  ( '  LiUiburlero '),  Rigadoon,  Sefsuchl's  FareweU  ('  Sefkuchl' 
is  for  •  Slface  * ;  see  that  artlelol.  Minuet 

From  various  sourcee :— Air.  Gmund  In  Gamut.  Lesson,  Yolustary. 
A  Yerse,  Trumpet  Tune,  Air,  Rondo,  Ground,  Prelude,  Air,  Toccata,* 
Hornpipe,  Almand.  Corant  Air,  Gavott  Minuet^  Ground.  Klelude, 
Almsin  and  Borry.  Overture,  Air  and  Jig  in  G,  Gamut  A.  jf  ^ 

PUROELL  CLUB,  THE,  was  constituted  at  a 
meeting  held  in  August  1836 :  the  first  members 
were  Messrs.  Turle  (conductor),  King,  Bellamy, 
Fitzwilliam,  J.  W.  Hobbs,  and  £.  Hawkins 
(secretary).  The  club  was  limited  to  twenty  pro- 
fessional and  twenty  non-professional  members, 
who  met  twice  a  year  ;  on  the  second  Thursday 
in  February,  when  they  dined  together,  and  on 
the  last  Thursday  in  July,  when  they  assembled 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  morning  serYice, 
by  permission  of  the  Dean,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  snch  Purcell  music  as  might  be 
selected  for  the  occasion.  On  the  eYening  of  the 
same  day  the  members  again  met  to  perform 
secular  music  composed  by  Puroell ;  the  soprano 
parts  were  sung  by  the  chorister-boys  from  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  but  ladies  were  admitted  amongst  the 
audience. 


of  FT.  Knnth,  and 

in  the  &-0.  edition,  vol.  xUl.  p.  200. 


as  pKisted  ftama  MS.  formeriy  in  the 
Wm.  Bust  as  a  doubtful  work  of  J. 
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the  dates  of  meeting  were  changed  to  Jan.  30 
and  the  first  Thursday  in  July.  Interesting 
performances  of  many  of  Purcell's  works  were 
given  year  by  year,  and  a  book  of  words  of  194 
pages  was  privately  printed  for  the  use  of  tlie 
members,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Taylor.  The  Club  was  dissolved  in  1868,  and 
the  valuable  library,  which  had  been  acquired 
by  gift  and  purchase,  was  deposited  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
organists  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  w.  h.  c. 

PURCELL  COMMEMORATION,  THE, 
was  held  on  Jan.  30,  1858,  to  celebrate  the 
bicentenary  of  Purcell's  birth.  The  members  of 
the  Purcell  Club  and  a  large  number  of  pro- 
fessors of  music  and  of  eminent  amateurs,  anxious 
to  do  honour  to  the  greatest  of  English  musicians, 
assembled  in  the  evening  at  the  Albion  Tavern, 
Aldersgate  Street,  London,  when,  after  a  banquet, 
a  selection  of  Purcell  music  was  performed,  and 
soraeinterestingaddressesweregiven  by  Professor 
Taylor,  who  presided.  The  programme  con- 
sisted entirely  of  music  composed  by  Purcell, 
and  was  as  follows: — Grace,  'Gloria  Patri'; 
anthems,  '0  give  thanks,'  *0  God,  thou  hast 
cast  us  out,*  *  0  sing  unto  the  Lord  * ;  song  and 
chorus,  *  Celebrate  this  festival ' ;  a  selection 
from  *  King  Arthur ' ;  cantata,  *  Cupid,  the  slyest 
rogue  alive ' ;  song,  *  Let  the  dreadful  engines ' ; 
chorus,  *Soul  of  the  world,  inspired  by 
thee.'  w.  H.  c.  [In  November  1895  the 
bicentenary  of  the  composer's  death  was  cele- 
brated by  a  performance  of  *  Dido  and  Aeneas ' 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Nov.  20  ;  a  special  service 
in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Nov.  21,  at  which  the 
following  anthems  were  sung — '  0  all  ye  people,* 

*  O  give  thanks,'  *  Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,' 

*  Remember  not.  Lord,*  *  0  sing  unto  the  Lord,' 
*Thou  knowest.  Lord,'  *  Praise  the  Lord,  O 
Jerusalem';  and  by  a  special  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  the  Queen's  Hall  on 
Nov.  21,  at  which  the  1692  *  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day'  was  revived,  and  a  miscellaneous  pro- 
gramme gone  through.  At  the  preceding 
Leeds  Festival  an  'Invocation  to  Music,'  by 
Parry,  was  produced,  with  special  reference  to 
the  bicentenary,  and  at  the  following  Birming- 
ham Festival,  in  1897,  'King  A;\;hur'  was 
given.] 

PURCELL  SOCIETY,  THE.  Founded  Feb. 
21,  1876,  'for  the  purpose* — in  the  words  of 
the  prospectus — '  of  doing  justice  to  the  memory 
of  Henry  Purcell,  firstly  by  the  publication  of 
his  works,  most  of  which  exist  only  in  MS. ,  and 
secondly  by  meeting  for  the  study  and  per- 
formance of  his  various  compositions.'^  The 
original  committee  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Sir 
F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bart.,  G.  A.  Macfarren,  Sir 

t  [This  part  of  the  aohenie  wai  Mon  glrvn  up.] 


Bridge,  W.  Chappell,  W.  H.  Cummings,  J.  W. 
Davison,  E.  J.  Hopkins,  John  HulUh,  Henry 
Leslie,  A.  H.  Littleton,  ffon.  Secretary,  Walter 
MaofBirren,  Julian  Marshall,  £.  Prout,  £.  F. 
Rimbault,  Henry  Smart,  John  Stainer,  Rev. 
J.  Troutbeck,  James  Turle. 

The  subscription  is  one  guinea  per  volume. 
In  1887  the  scheme,  which  had  fallen  into 
abeyance  for  some  years  (see  list  below),  was 
reorganised.  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings  undertaking 
the  duties  of  editor,  and  Mr.  W.  Barclay  Squire 
becoming  honorary  secretary.  The  committee 
at  present  is  as  follows : — 

Sir  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry,  Bart,  Mu8.D.,  Sir 
C.  V.  Stanford,  Mn8.D.,  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge, 
Mus.D.,  M.V.O.  Messrs.  G.  E.  P.  Arkwright, 
Joseph  Bennett,  Robert  Bridges,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Cummings,  Mr.  E.  J.  Dent,  Dr.  Alan  Gray, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Littleton,  Dr.  C.  H.  Uoyd. 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  J.  S.  Shed- 
lock,  W.  Barelay  Squire,  and  Professor  H.  E. 
Wooldridge. 

The  following  volumes  have  appeared  : — 


Ml 


.'  ad.  Sir  P.  A.  0«<«  OuMkr 

).    1SB2. 

■  (awamad  daU  IfiBO.  pnh- 

Ode.     *Wbo  aui   fro«a  )-7 

ts'  (inS),  ed.  J.  ▲.   Fslkr 

luir*,  and  Oivmi  X  oaie.  «d. 

7.  Teo  Somiiu  of  Foot  ParU  ae07).  ed.  Sir  C  V.  Stuifocd.   IM. 

8.  Ode  on  Bt  CeeUla'e  Daj.  1602.  ed.  J.  A.  Fuller  M AltUnd.    V«7. 

9.  Diooleriaa  (imO).  ed.  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge  end  John  INaatcr. 
1900. 

10.  Three  Odei  for  St  CeeilU'B  Day.  ('Waleone  to  aU  tfat 
pleMnirea.'  1889;  'Baiae  the  V<rioe,'  probablT  1883.  and  *  L«adaU 
Cecdllam,'  168S).  ed.  O.  E.  P.  Arkwriffbt.    18BIL 

11.  Birthday  Odee  for  Qoeen  Manr,  pari  1.  ('Nov  doaa  tte 
glorioiu  day  appear.*  1689;  'Ariee.  my  nuae,'  1690;  'Weleeaaa. 
welcome,  floriotu  mom.'  1601).  ed.  Ark-wright    1901. 

18.  The  Fairy  Queen,  ed.  J.  B.  Shedloek.    19QtL 

13.  Sacrad  Mnaic.  Part  L  (not  yet  pabliabed.  1907).  ad.  Weel- 
drldge  and  Arkwright. 

14.  Sacred  Muaic.  Plart  U.    Anthnas.  *lt  la  a  good  tMi«.*  'O 

praiaeGodliiHiBholiiiaaB,"A«ake.paton  thy-' ..^.--    — 

OLoK"" —     ■   ■■ 


,"  Awake,  pat  on  thy  atraagth.' •  lA  Tkai. 
U^t.'  •!  waa  glad.'  •  My  heart  la  find.' 
il.^'  Rejoice  in  Uie  Lend  alw«y/  ed.  Vm»- 


Lord.'  'The  Lord  la  my  1 
'  Praiae  the  Lord.  O  my  aoal, 
dridge  and  Arkwright.    1904. 

16.  Welcome  aonga.  Part  I.  *  Walooxoe.  VIeagerent  of  tli«  mightr 
King,'  on  hie  Majeaty'a  ratum  fkom  Wlndaor.  1680 ;  '  Swifter.  lis*. 
awifter  flow,'  1681 ;  *  What  ahall  be  done  on  behalf  of  the  bmb.'  «■ 
the  I>ake  of  York 'a  return  from  Sootland.  1682;  'The  SnaoiMr't 
Abaenoe  nnoonoemed  we  bear,'  for  the  King'a  ratom  frcan  Kcv- 
market.  168S ;  '  Fly,  bold  BebelUoo.'  168S.  on  the  dleoorvy  ci  tb* 
Bye  Houao  Plot,  ed.  B.  Vanghaii  WilUama,  190ft. 

PURDAY,  a  London  family  largely  con- 
nected with  music  and  music-publiahing. 

PuRDAT  k  Button  were  the  direct  suocesson 
to  the  large  firm  of  Thompson  (q.v.)  who  had 
held  business  premises  at  75  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard from  about  1750.  Purday  went  into 
partnership  with  S.  J.  Button  about  1805,  bat 
retired  about  1808,  when  the  firm  toolc  the 
name  Button  k  Whitaker  (q,v.).  Parday  ¥rss 
probably  the  father  of  Zen  as  Trivett  Purdat 
who,  taking  qver  John  Bland's  (q.v,)  old  shop, 
in  succession  to  William  Hodsoll,  in  18SI 
established  a  large  music  trade,  principally  in 
numerous  sheet  songs.  He  ceased  business 
about  1855-60. 

Thomas  Edward  Pitidat,  of  the  same  family, 


PUBDIE 


PYE 
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l>efore    1838  to  after  1855,  doing  a 
a<le    in     slieet  songs  in    St.   Paul's 

£8  Hkitr-z-  PuRDATy  Well  known  as  a 
sLTid.  a  'writer,  was  bom  at  Folkestone, 
1799    (^Brit.   Mus.  Biog,).     He  was  a 

on  niiisic&l  matters,  and  at  one  time  a 
of   some   repute.      He  directed  much 

o  tlie  amendment  of  the  law  in  relation 

cal  copyright,  and  he  acted  for  some 
conductor  of  psalmody  to  the  Scotch 
in  Grown  Street,  Covent  Garden,  com- 

and  editing  a  namber  of  works  of  sacred 
Some  of  his  secular  songs,  and  his  fine 

>  *  Liead,  kindly  light,'  attained  oonsider- 
Dpularity.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
t  Dictionary.    Died  in  London,  April  28, 

F.  K. 

RDIE,  RoBSKT,  the  founder  of  an  ez- 
T^  music-publishing  business  in  Edinburgh. 

>  first  heard  of  in  1804  as  a  music-teacher 
llie's  Close,  Edinburgh,  off  the  Canongate, 
n  1805  he  had  removed  to  a  better  district, 
>aines'  Square.     In  1808  he  opened  a  music 

>  at  35  Princes  Street,  and  here  he  com- 
^ccd  the  issue  of  sheet  music.  In  1813  the 
aber  of  the  premises  changed  to  71,  and  in 
1 8  it  was  again  renumbered  as  83. 

3e  quickly  became  the  leading  music-pub- 
:ier  in  the  Scottish  capital ;  and  besides  a 
;at  deal  of  sheet  music  his  imprint  is  on  a 
ill-known  collection  of  Scottish  songs,  'The 
jotish  Minstrel,*  in  six  vols.,  edited  by  R.  A. 
nith,  'The  Irish  Minstrel,'  and  on  similar 
orks.  On  the  failure  of  Nathaniel  6ow, 
'urdie,  in  coiyunction  with  Alexander  Robert- 
on,  another  Edinburgh  publisher,  reissued 
.he  Gow  publications.  Robert  Purdie  was 
mcceeded  near  the  year  1837  by  his  son 
John,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  until 
about  1887.  P.  k. 

PURFLING.    The  inlaid  line  of  plane  wood, 
formed  of  three  slips,  of  which  the  centre  one  is 
stained  black,  the  two  outer  being  left  white, 
following  the  outlines  of  musical  instruments 
of  the  violin  and  guitar  type,  which,  owing  to 
its  utility  in  pfBserying  the  edges  from  chipping, 
is  all  that  is  left  of  the  redundant  ornamenta- 
tion so  skilfully  employed  by  the  ancient  lute 
and  viol  makers.    Some  of  the  earlier  makers, 
notably  Jacobs  of  Amsterdam,    purfled  with 
whalebone,  but  the  true  artists  used,  and  still 
use,  the  three  strips  simk    together   into  a 
carefully  cut  groove,  and  finished  off  when  the 
glue  is  dry  with  a  small  gouge.     *  Purfling  ' 
may  be  bought  ready  made,  i,e.  the  three  strips 
ready  glued  together  for  inlaying,   but  this 
strains  and  buckles  at  the  sharper  bends  with 
deplorable  results  upon  the  ultimate  effect.    (See 
Violin-making.)  Someofthelavishdecoration, 
purfled  and  otherwise,  of  former  times  is  to  be 
seen  on  modem  Italian  guitars  and  mandolines, 
but  when,  in  the  second  half  of  the  1 6th  century, 


viols  began  to  gire  place  to  the  violin,  and 
makers  turned  their  attention  seriously  to 
improving  the  tone  qualities  of  the  instrument, 
they  gradually  dispensed  with  the  customary 
embellishments,  deeming  them  a  hindrance  to 
their  purpose.  Bit  by  bit  the  dexterous  inlay- 
ings  in  wood,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  gems, 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  ancient  viol-maker, 
were  rejected,  but  not  without  regret  for 
their  somewhat  meretricious  charm.  The  great 
makers,  though  cognisant  of  their  dangers,  could 
not  wholly  resist  these  graceful  adomings. 
Gasparo  da  Sal6  made  a  violin,  we  are  told,  of 
which  the  head,  finger-board,  tailpiece,  and 
bridge  were  carved  by  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
Maggini  strove  to  replace  the  ebony  and  ivory 
embellishments  by  purfled  designs  of  elegant 
patterns,  within  the  regulation  line  of  purfling 
as  we  know  it  to-day.  Amati  made  a  couple 
of  violins  which  were  decorated  at  each  comer 
and  on  the  sides,  at  the  blocks,  with  designs 
in  black,  of  a  fleur-de-lys,  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  while  other  instruments,  notably  some  of 
Andreas  Amati,  bear  painted  armorial  bearings 
and  inscriptions.  Even  Stradivarius  himself 
ornamented  some  of  his  best  violins  with 
beautiful  designs  painted  in  black,  or  inlaid 
with  ebony,  and  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
*Rode*  (1722),  with  a  double  line  of  purfling, 
enclosing  a  diamond  pattern  in  mother-of-pearl. 
In  Germany  another  relic  of  the  old  viol  style 
of  ornamentation  was  preserved  by  Jacobus 
Steiner,  namely,  the  carved  head.  This  form 
of  decoration  was  also  more  popular  in  England 
than  inlaying,  though  Barak  Norman  closely 
imitated  the  gracefully  purfled  designs  of 
Maggini.  Modem  violin-makers  confine  them- 
selves mostly  to  slight  decorations  of  the  tail- 
piece and  pegs,  though  the  Manchester  maker 
Walter  Mayson  ornaments  the  backs  of  his 
finer  violins  with  delicate  carvings. — Hill,  An- 
tonio Stradivari ;  Hart,  The  Violin ;  Heron- 
Allen,  Violin  -  making  ;  Meredith  Morris, 
British  Violin -makers ;  Maugin  k  Maigne, 
Manuel  du  Luihier.  E.  h-a. 

PURITANI  DI  SCOZIA,  I.  Opera  in  two 
acts  ;  words  by  Count  Pepoli,  music  by  Bellini. 
Written  for  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and 
Lablache,  and  produced  at  the  Th<^&tre  des 
Italiens,  Paris,  Jan.  26,  1836.  In  London,  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  as  *I  Puritani  ed  i  Cavalieri,* 
May  21,  1835.  o. 

PURITAN'S  DAUGHTER,  THE.  *  A  grand 
romantic  drama  *  in  three  acts  ;  words  by  J.  V. 
Bridgeman,  music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at  the 
English  Opera-House,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
Nov.  80,  1861  (Pyne  and  Harrison).  o. 

PYE,  Kellow^  John,  the  son  of  a  merchant, 
was  bom  at  Exeter,  Feb.  9,  1812.  His  musical 
tendencies  showed  themselves  early.  He  entered 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  in  Febmary  1828, 
immediately  after  its  foundation,  and  took  tlie 
first  pianoforte  lesson  ever  given  within  its 
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position  there,  under  Dr.  Crotch,  the  Principal, 
and  remained  a  pupil  till  1829.  He  returned 
in  1830  to  Exeter,  and  for  somtf  years  enjoyed 
considerable  local  fame  in  the  south-west  of 
England.  In  1832  he  gained  the  Gresham 
medal  for  his  full  anthem,  '  Turn  Thee  again,  O 
Lord '  (Novello),  which  with  other  anthems  of 
his  is  in  use  in  the  Cathedrals.  In  1842  he 
took  the  degree  of  Mus.Bac.  at  Oxford.  [He 
was  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  from 
1846,  and  in  1853  gave  up  the  professional 
career,  and  went  into  business  (in  the  firm  of 
Plasket  &  Co.,  wine  merchants)  in  London, 
where  he  retained  his  connection  with  the  art 
by  joining  the  direction  of  the  R.  A.M.,  succeed- 
ing Sir  6.  Clerk  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  management  (1864-67).  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Executive  and  Finance  Com- 
mittees of  the  National  Training  School  of 
Music ;  he  joined  the  committee  of  the  Bach 
Choir  on  its  foundation  in  1876,  and  was  on 
the  council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  from 
the  beginning  of  that  institution  in  1883.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Madrigal  Society, 
its  treasurer  in  1856,  and  vice-president  in 
1891.  Madrigals  of  his  own  gained  the  Society's 
prize  in  1888  and  1891.  He  was  on  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship  Founda- 
tion. A  chant  of  his  is  among  the  best  and 
most  familiar  of  modem  productions  of  the  kind. 
He  died  at  Exmouth,  Sept.  22, 1901  (see  Musical 
Times,  1901,  p.  756).  His  published  works, 
besides  those  mentioned,  comprise  *  Stray 
Leaves,'  12  Nos.  (Lambom  Cock  &  Co.),  4  Full 
Anthems  (Novello),  3  Short  Full  Anthems  (Do.), 
Songs,  etc.  o. 

PYNE,  Louisa  Fanny,  daughter  of  Gteoi^ge 
Pyne  (alto  singer,  bom  1790,  died  March  15, 
1877),  and  niece  of  James  Kendrick  Pyne  (tenor 
singer,  died  Sept  28,  1857),  was  bom  August 


appeared  very  successfully  in  public  with  her 
elder  sister,  Susan  (afterwai'ds  the  wife  of  Mr. 
F.  H.  Standing,  a  baritone  singer,  known  pro- 
fessionally as  Cell!).  In  1847  the  sistera  per- 
formed in  Paris.  In  August  1849  Louisa  made 
her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Boulogne 
as  Amina  in  *La  Sonnambula.'  On  Oct.  I 
following  she  commenced  an  engagement  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  as  Zerlina,  in  an  English 
version  of  *  Don  Juan.'  Her  first  original  part 
was  Fanny  in  Macfarren's  *  Charles  the  Second,' 
produced  Oct.  27,  1849.  On  March  1850  she 
sang  at  the  Philharmonic ;  was  engaged  the 
same  year  at  Liverpool,  and  in  1851  at  the 
Haymarket.  On  August  14,  1851,  she  per- 
formed the  Queen  of  Night  in  *  II  Flauto  Magico  * 
at  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera.  She  also  sang  in 
oratorios  and  at  concerts.  In  August  1854  she 
embarked  for  America  in  company  with  her 
sister  Susan,  W.  Harrison,  and  BorranL  She 
performed  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  for  three  seasons,  being  received  every- 
where with  the  greatest  favour.  On  her  retom 
to  England  in  1856  she,  in  partnership  with 
Harrison,  formed  a  company  for  the  performance 
of  English  operas,  which  they  gave  first  at  the 
Lyceum  and  afterwards  at  Drary  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  Theatres,  until  1862,  when  the 
partnership  was  dissolved.  [See  Harrison, 
William,  vol.  ii.  p.  884.]  Miss  Pyne  subse- 
quently appeared  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  In 
1868  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Frank  Bodda,  the 
baritone  singer.  She  retired  from  public  life, 
and  devoted  herself  to  teaching.  Her  yoice 
was  a  soprano  of  beautiful  quality  and  great 
compass  and  flexibility ;  she  sang  with  great 
taste  and  judgment,  and  excelled  in  the  florid 
style,  of  which  she  was  a  perfect  mistress.  [She 
received  a  pension  from  the  Civil  List,  in  1896, 
and  died  in  London,  March  20, 1904.]    w.  h.  b. 
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A.1>I>ENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA  FOR  VOL.  H 


r  OF  CONTRIBUTORS.  The  name  of 
Jeiiks,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  should  appear  in 
type,  with  those  of  deceased  authors. 
B,  art.  FARINELLI  (yiolin- player  and 
>sery  The  name  'Criatiano'  is  to  be 
2te^  to  *  Giovanni  Battista '  on  the  authority 
.  J .  l^UsoTch^ville  :  '  Oristiano '  is  due  to  a 
der  in  £itner*8  Quellen-Leonkan. 
13,  art.  FARMER  (Thomas),  line  4  from 
add  that  an  autograph  MS.,  formerly 
nging  to  Francis  Hopkinson,  is  described 
^.  718  of  the  same  volume. 
*.  19,  art.  FAYRFAX,  for  lines  12-7  from 
I  of  first  column,  read  *  His  death  took  place 
Oct.  24,  1521,  and  letters  of  administration 
re  granted  to  his  wife  in  the  following 
dvember.  A  brass  in  St  Alban's,  to  himself 
id  his  wife  Agnes,  is  figured  in  the  ffo^ne 
ounties  liagazinet  on  the  St.  Alban's  Brasses, 
.  161.* 

P.  26,  art.  FERRI,  line  11  of  first  column, 
'.orrect  statement  as  to  Italian  opera  not  begin- 
ning in  England  till  1692,  since  Oentilesohi's 
company  gave  performances  in  1660. 

P.  29,  art.  FESTIVALS,  line  26  from  end 
of  first  column,  for  *  triology '  read  *  trilogy.' 

P.  81,  art  FlferiS,  line  14  from  end  of  first 
column,  for  'Brussels  Conservatoire'  retui 
*  Brussels  Bibliothfeque  Royale.' 

P.  32,  art  FEVIN,  add  that  compositions  by 
hoth  the  Fevins  are  in  a  MS.  in  the  Pepysian 
Xibrary,  Magda^ne  College,  Cambridge. 

P.  58,  art.  FISCHER,  line  21  from  end, /or 
'Hampton  Court'  read  *  Buckingham  Palace.' 

P.  88,  art  FORMES,  bottom  line  of  first 
column,  for  '  sixteen '  read  *  ten.* 

P.  91,  art  FOUGHT,  for  this  name  read 
'FOUGT' throughout 

P.  106,  art  FRANZ,  add  that  he  put 
additional  accompaniments  to  the  '  Messiah.' 

P.  128,  art.  GABUSSI  (Vincenzo),  for 
date  of  death  read  August  12  {Bvrmmgham 
DaUy  Post,  March  23,  1906). 

P.  144,  art.  GARCIA,  Une  10,  for  '  Bataille ' 
read  'Battaille,'  and  add  date  of  Manuel 
Garcia'B  death,  in  London,  July  1,  1906. 

P.  156,  art  GEMINIANI,  lue  2  of  second 
column,  for  *  six '  read  *  twenty-two. ' 

P  168,  art  GEWANDHAUS  CONCERTS, 
line  3,  for  <  ancient  armoury '  read  *  the  market- 
hall  of  the  Saxon  linen-merchants.' 


P.  166,  art  GIBBONS,  for  lines  8-4  from 
end  of  second  column  read  'What  ia  our 
Life  ?'  is  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  '  0  that  the 
learned  poets,'  from  an  anonymous  'Passion  of 
a  Discontented  Mind,'  attributed  by  Sidney 
Lee  to  Southwell ;  '  I  weigh  not  fortune's 
frown,*  by  Joshua  Sylvester;  and  'Trust  not 
too  much,  fair  youth,'  is  a  translation  of 
Virgil's  '  0  formose  puer. ' 

P.  171,  art.  GIORDANI,  line  13  of  article 
add  that  T.  Oliphant  stated  that  they  came 
out  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  1752-54, 
under  fictitious  names. 

P.  172,  art.  GIORDANO,  line  6,/or 'April  2' 
read  'April  16.' 

P.  198,  art  GOLDSCHMIDT  (Adalbert 
yon),  add  at  end  that  he  died  in  Vienna, 
Dec.  21,  1906. 

P.  200,  art  GONDOLIERS,  first  line,  for 
'  King '  read  '  Kings. ' 

P.  281,  GREEK  MUSIC,  line  10  from  end  of 
article,  for  '  Tonleiten '  redd  '  Tonleiter.' 

P.  262,  art.  GURA,  add  that  he  sang  once 
on  the  stage  after  his  retirement  as  Hans  Sachs, 
August  20,  1901,  at  the  Prinz-Regenten-Theater 
at  Munich.  He  died  at  Aufkirchen,  Bavaria, 
August  26,  1906. 

P.  263,  art  GYE,  line  i.for  'on'  read  'in 
1849,  after'  and  delete  '  in  1869  '  in  next  line. 

P.  276,  art  HALLlfe,  for  lines  7-9  of  first 
column  read  'being  made  conductor  of  the 
Gentlemen's  Concerts  in  1850,  and  conductor  of 
the  St.  Cecilia  Society  when  it  was  founded  in 
1852' ;  line  44  of  same  column,  add  that  he 
succeeded  Bruch  as  conductor  of  the  Liverpool 
Philharmonic  Society  in  1883. 

P.  882,  art.  HARPSICHORD,  add  that 
Dr.  Henry  Watson  of  Manchester  possesses  a 
Shudi  harpsichord  numbered  1148  and  dated 
1791  ;  it  has  five  octayes,  F  to  /"',  Venetian 
swell  and  five  stops. 

P.  839,  art.  HASSE,  line  26  of  second  column, 
for  *  thirteen  '  read  '  fifteen.' 

P.  841,  art  HASTREITER,  line  7,  for  'never 
in  England '  rectd  '  she  sang  in  Mapleson's  com- 
pany at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester,  appear- 
ing as  Ortrud,  Oct  20,  1886,  and  subsequently 
as  Leonora  in  "La  Favorita." ' 

P.  346,  art  HAWKINS,  line  8  after  second 
quotation  in  small  type  in  first  column,  add  the 
reprint  of  1876  after  'Novello,  1853.' 
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delete  *Siroe.' 

P.  376,  art.  HELLER,  line  10  from  end  of 
article,  add  the  dates  of  earlier  appearances  in 
London,  at  a  concert  of  the  Beethoven  Quartet 
Society,  Queen  Anne  Street,  April  17  ;  and 
at  Ella's  Musical  Union,  May  3,  both  in 
18S0. 

P.  406,  art.  HILTON,  (1)  add  that  a  dia- 
logue, 'Job,'  was  printed  in  the  MonoUshefU 
in  1897. 

P.  410,  art.  HISTORIES  OF  MUSIC,  line  1 
of  first  column,  for  *  School '  read  *  Period ' ; 
line  21  from  end  of  same  column, /or  *  des '  rec^ 
*der.' 

P.  422,  art  HOLMES  (Henry),  add  date  of 
death  at  San  Francisco,  Dec.  9,  1905. 

P.  434,  art.  HORNPIPE,  line  7  of  second 
column,  add  that  Hugh  Aston's  *  Homepype ' 
is  printed  in  *Musica  Antiqua.' 

P.  442,  art.  HUMMEL,  line  2,  for  *1788' 
read  *1778.' 

P.  448,  art.  HURLSTONE,  add  date  of  death. 
May  30,  1906. 

P.  469,  art.  IMBERT,  line  1,/or  *  Hughes' 
reod  *  Hugues.' 

P.  475,  art.  INSTRUMENTATION,  line  14 
from  end  of  first  column,/or  *  third  *read  *  fourth. ' 

P.  480,  art  INTERMEZZO,  line  4  of  second 
column,  omit  the  words  *  op.  35.' 

P.  602,  art.  INVERTIBLE  COUNTER- 
POINT, last  example  in  first  column,  for  *  No. 
8 '  read  *  No.  4.' 

P.  607,  art.  IPPOLITOV-IVANOV,  add  to 
list  of  orchestral  works,  two  overtures,  'Spring' 
and  *  Medea. '^ 

P.  611,  art  ISAAC,  the  composer's  origin  is 
now  generally  accepted  as  Flemish. 

P.  616,  art  IVANOFF,  add  that  he  was 
bom  at  Putlowa,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Mme. 
Fodor  in  Naples,  where  he  appeared  as  Percy  in 
'Anna  Bolena'  in  1832  {Birmingham  Daily 
Post,  March  23,  1906). 

P.  521,  art  JACKSON,  line  4  of  first  column, 
add  that  Paddon  stated  that  the  service  '  Jack- 
son in  F  '  was  not  by  Jackson. 

P.  522,  art  JACOBI,  add  date  of  death  in 
London,  Sept  13,  1906. 

P.  525,  art.  JAHRBUCHER,  etc  Une  7, 
read  *  which  was  published  quarterly  from  1885 
to  1894.' 

P.  549,  art  JOULE,  correct  place  of  death 
to  Rothesay,  N.B.,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Henry  Watson. 

P.  576,  art  KIESEWETTER,  add  at  end 
that  the  letter  from  him  to  Pearsall  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 

P.  581,  art  KISTLER,  add  at  end  that  he 
died  at  Kissingen,  Jan.  2,  1907. 

P.  689,  art  KNEISEL,  add  that  he  visited 
England  with  his  quartet  in  March  1904. 

P.  695,  art.  KONTSKI,  line  4  from  end  of 
^rst  column,  delete  the  words  '  on  his  way  back 


after  1834. 

P.  698,  art  KRAUSS,  for  date  of  death  read 
Jan.  5-6,  1906.  (The  false  date  was  given  in 
the  Allgem,  Musik,  Zeitutig.) 

P.  699,  art  KREISLER,  line  11, /or  *Auber' 
read  *Auer.' 

P.  600,  same  article,  line  11  from  end,  add 
that  he  has  added  accompaniments,  for  strings 
and  organ  to  the  *  Trillo  del  Diavolo.' 

P.  600,  art  KREISSLE  VON  HELLBORN. 
line  4  from  end,  for  *  sixty -six'  read  'fifty-seven.' 

P.  612,  art  KUPSCH,  add  date  of  birth,  at 
Berlin,  Feb.  24,  1807. 

P.  617,  art.  LABLACHE,  line  24  from  end  of 
first  column,  for  *  the  funeral  of  Haydn '  read 
'a  memorial  service  for  Haydn.' 

P.  629,  art.  LAMPE,  line  22,  for  » Saxony' 
read  *  Savoy. ' 

P.  638,  art.  LASSERRE,  add  that  he  died 
at  Tarbes,  Feb.  19,  1906. 

P.  647,  art.  LASSUS,  line  11  from  end  of 
second  column,  for  *  pupil  of  their  countryman 
Goudimel '  read  '  Palestrina.' 

P.  649,  note  1,  add  that  as  it  was  reviewed 
in  the  ffarmanicon  for  April  1831,  and  the 
Spectator  of  Jan.  15,  1831,  it  was  probably 
published  at  the  end  of  1830.  The  publisher 
was  Cramer. 

P.  674,  art  LEMMENS,  add  date  of  death 
at  Brussels,  May  9,  1906. 

P.  682,  art  LESLIE,  line  16  from  end,  \fin- 
*  1864  •  read  *  1866,'  and  add  '  The  First  Christ- 
mas Mom,'  Brighton,  1880. 

P.  686,  art.  LEVERIDGE,  line  9,  the  miwic 
to  *  Macbeth '  is  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at 
Cambridge. 

P.  728,  art  LIED  OHNE  WORTE,  line  14 
of  first  column,  for  *  Lavenu '  read  *  Mori  and 
Lavenu' ;  line  6  from  end  of  article,  for  *op.  19, 
No.  2,' read  *pp.  19,  No.  3.' 

P.  740,  art  LISZT,  line  12,  for  date  of  fint 
appearance  read  *  Dec.  1,  1822.' 

P.  754,  art.  LIVERPOOL,  etc.,  line  4,  etc., 
add  that  festivals  were  held  in  1794,  1827,  and 
1833  ;  line  9,  the  sacred  concerts  were  held  in 
churches,  but  the  miscellaneous  secular  concerts 
in  the  Music  HaU  and  the  Amphitheatre ;  line 
18,  the  first  of  the  Subscription  Concerts  was 
given  Dec  80,  1839,  with  James  Z.  Herrmann 
as  conductor ;  he  died  in  1 865,  and  was  succeeded 
bv  Alfred  Mellon. 

P.  770,  art  LORELEY,  add  that  it  is  also 
the  subject  of  operas  by  Alfredo  Catalani,  1890, 
and  Hans  Sommer,  1891. 

P.  778,  art  LUIGINI,  add  date  of  death  in 
Paris,  July  29,  1906. 

P.  784,  art  LUSINGANDO,  line  6  from 
end,  for  *  op.  4 '  read  *  No.  4.' 

P.  787,  art  LUTE,  line  13  of  first  column, 
for  *  1868 'reorf  *  1568.' 

LIST  OF  ADDENDA,  etc  for  vol.  1,  second 
column,  line  5,  for  '  1881 '  read  *  1818.' 
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Some  Press  Opinions  of  Vol.  I. 

^8. — "  If  the  oidinary  reader  oould  retire  to  the  traditional  desert  island  with  the  first 

f  Chrovt^a  IXeHonary  of  Muaie  and  MuncianSj  which  has  just  appeared  in  a  new  edition, 

liAve  a  ohanoe  of  emerging,  when  the  resone  ship  appeared,  as  a  well-informed  man,  and, 

atUl  more  important,  as  a  man  of  agreeable  and  varied  informstion  ;  nor  would  it  be  the 

IlIs  authorities  if  his  knowledge  were  not  deep  also.     And  he  would  have  exgoyed  his 

»f  aeoluaion.      The  letters  A  to  J^  which  are  comprehended  in  this  volume,  cover  a  large 

of  learning  and  of  human  nature  also  ;  and  whether  we  pursue  the  vidssitudes  of  men  of 

>T  of  musical  instruments,  we  recognise  that  the  dictionary  is  literature  and  ia  readable 

\>eing  erudite.   .  .  .  The  head  of  an  editor  lies  almost  as  uneasy  as  the  head  that  wears  a 

He  has  to  combine  the  fairness  of  the  judge  with  the  skill  of  the  architect  and  the  tact 

diplomatist.     He  has  to  keep  calm  and  have  an  eye  to  perspective.    Of  these  qualifications 

iVler  Maitland  has  shown  himself  amply  possessed.  .  .  .  The  editing  has  on  the  whole  been 

ibly  done,  and  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  has  amply  proved,  not  only  his  great  ability  in  dealing 

31  difficult  task,  but  the  foresight  of  those  responsible  for  his  selection." 

U AUDI  AN. — *'  The  time  was  clearly  ripe  for  a  new  edition  of  the  JXctiotiary,  and  the  task 

.  not  have  been  entrusted  to  more  skilful  and  experienced  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Fuller 

land.  .  .   .  The  skilful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  has  carried  out  the  first 

hlment  of  his  task  is  an  excellent  augury  for  the  success  of  the  complete  work,  and  the 

.  sarance  of  each  successive  volume  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  keen  anticipation  by  all  who 

interested  in  music." 

MUSICAL  TIMES,—**  It  will  be  seen  that  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland 
utility  of  this  work  has  been  largely  extended,  and  that  when  completed  the  musician  will  be 
^ced  in  possession  of  a  dictionary  which  will  answer  all  reasonable  demanda     For  this  we  must 
press  our  gratitude." 

STANDARD. — ''The  improvements  effected  in  the  new  edition,  and  the  extreme  value  and 
stnictiveness  of  the  articles,  are  so  indisputable  that  it  seems  ungracious  to  call  attention  to 
3fects.  Far  more  pleasant  is  it  to  refer  to  the  general  excellence  and  utility  of  the  new  matter. 
.  .  In  its  entirety  the  first  volume  of  the  new  '  Grove '  promises  well  for  the  succeeding  numbers, 
nd  certainly  leaves  no  doubt  that  a  copy  of  the  complete  work  will  be  indispensable  to  the 
nusician's  library." 

Some  Press  Opinions  of  Vol.  XL 

MUSICAL  TIMES, — ''English  musicians  may  congratulate  themselves  that  on  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work  they  will  be  in  possession  of  a  musical  dictionary  superior  to  anything  that 
has  been  attempted  in  any  language." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH, — "The  volume  which  has  now  appeared  offers  abundant  evidence 
that  the  task  of  remodelling,  or  supplementing,  the  contents  of  the  old  edition  has  been  entrusted 
to  thoroughly  capable  hands,  and  that,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  the  new  *  Grove '  will 
completely  justify  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  standard  book  of  reference." 

TRIBUNE.—**  }ir.  Fuller  Maitland  must  be  congratulated  on  the  second  volume  of  his 
edition  of '  Grove,'  for  it  is  a  monument  of  care,  industry,  and  learning.  Like  Tom  Folio,  after  the 
'strictest  and  most  malicious  examination,'  we  can  find  no  graver  faults  than  an  '  occasional  semi- 
colon turned  upside  down,  or  two  commas  instead  of  a  parenthesiB.' " 

MUSICAL  OPINION,— **  The  dictionary,  when  finished,  will  certainly  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  value." 

EVENING  STANDARD  AND  ST,  JAMES'S  GAZETTE,— **  Those  who  are  subscribing 
to  the  new  edition  will  find  their  outlay  on  this  excellently  revised  work  amply  repaid." 

ACADEMY.— **  The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland's  edition  of  Orove's  Dictionary  qf 
Mmc  and  Muticimu  is  now  published,  and  proves,  like  the  first,  to  be  a  valuable  extension  of 
its  predecessors." 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 
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